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Modern Language Tripos, Mr. O. Browning on, 356. 
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Scotch Leaving Certificate, 686. 
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AND IRELAND. 


Annual General Meeting, 309, 364, 458. 

Annual Report, 364, 468. 

Branch Reports :—Folkestone, Hythe, and District, 
215, 246; Hull, 246; Three Towns (Plymouth, 
&c.), 156, 246, 309, 509; Manchester, 215, 309, 
364, 781; Norwich, 364; Durham, 73, 156; 
Cheltenham, 779. 

Catalogue of Library, 668. 

Central Guild and London Sections, 73, 155, 214, 245, 
309, 364, 469, 509, 573, 667, 779. 

Conference at Brighton, 73, 143, 155. 

Library Reports, 73, 156, 215, 247, 309, 364, 469, 510, 
573, 668. 

Modern Language Holiday Courses, 155, 214, 469, 667. 

Oxford University Extension Semmer Meeting, 245. 
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Thrift and Benefits Committee, 364, 668. 
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[See also references in section '' Miscellanea."] 


Australia, 363, 466, 666, 690, 763. 
Belgium, 503. 

Burma, 466. 
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_ Cape Colony, 74, 466. 


France, 216, 247, 465, 570, 665, 690, 765. 
Germany, 119, 216, 300, 690, 763. 

India, 119, 299, 363, 466, 571. 

Russia, 570. 
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442. 
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Bourget, 710. 

‘‘ C'est que s'il était capable de construire la machine, 
Taine, 786. 
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* Advanced Education,” 248. 
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After-School Education in France, 570. 
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Agreement, Form of, 299. 

Agricultural Education, 759. 

American Reforms, 764. 

Anecdotes and Howlers, 40, 120, 121, 178, 248, 249, 
267, 297, 298, 377, 494, 572, 637, 702, 776. 
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Appointment of Fellows, Unsatisfactory Method of, 
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Assistant- Masters, Claims of, 152. 
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694. 
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Baboo Eloquence, 637. 

Baccalauréat, 216. 

Berkshire Local Authorities, 175. 

Besant, Sir Walter, as a Teacher, 636. 
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Schools, 466. 

Bilingual Teaching, Mr. T. R. Dawes on, 315. 

Bill for Schooling, An Old, 702. 

Bird Day and Arbor Day, 46s. 

Board of Education, The, Mr. H. A. Johnstone on, 
215; Report 19oo-1, 625. 

Boer Refugees, Education of, 375. 

Books— Light and Heavy, Rev. J. A. Colbeck on, 364. 

Botany Teaching, Miss Laurie on, 779. 

British Child Study Association, 58, 108. 

British Officer, The, 40, 120, 495. 

Cambridge Local Examinations, 179. 

Carnegie Trust, The, 542, 380, 440, 574, 704. 
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Child Study, What is? 570. 

Christian Union, Advertisement Touting, 376. 

Civic Interest in Education, 687. 

Classics in American Schools, 178; in Sweden, 465. 

“Close Time" for Scholarships, 191. 

Cockerton Case, The, 147, 493. 

Co-educational Schools, A List of, 702. 

Cookery and Laundry Work under the new Day School 
Code, 29^. 

Cookery Book for High Altitudes, 339. 

Cramming and Crammers, Mr. F. H. Colson on, 781. 

Cribbing at Examinations, 178. 

“Crusade against Modern Languages,” 123. 

Dancing not a Physical Exercise, 121. 

Deaf, Percentage of, 494. 

Delimitation, Mr. Tristram on, 692. 

Domestic Science in Girls' Schools, Miss Edith Aitken 
On, 351. 

Dr. Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 377. 

Education at the British Association, 664. 

Education Bill and London County Council, 426. 

Education Bill, Assistant-Masters’ Association on, 362, 
694. 

Education Bill, County Council Times on, 357. 

Education in India, 119. 

Education Muddle and the Way Out, 175. 

Education of M.P.'s, 40. 

Education of Officers for the Army, Rev. Dr. Warre 
on, 69. 

Educational Endowments, Sir Joshua Fitch on, 146. 

Educational Flower Show, 366. 

Educational Outlook, Mr. Lyttelton on, 143. 

Educational Policy of the Government, 175. 

Educational Values, Mr. P. A. Barnett on, 146. 

Eldorado, The Teacher's, 702. 

English and the Locals, 148. 

Entrance Examinations in Public Schools, 70. 

Erasmus Smith's Endowment Difficulty, 193. 

Evening Schools, New Regulations, 488, 551 
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Excuses for Attending School, 178. 

First Woman Moderator of Dublin University, sc. 

Ford, W. J. and F. G. J., 249. 

Founders' Day at Aberdeen, 316. 

French and German in the Bursary Competitions, 193. 

French Equivalents of English Idioms, 4r. 

French Reforms in Secondary Education, 247. 

French Syntax Reforms, 149. 

Froebelian Pedagogy, Mr. Graham Wallas on, 154. 

Geography Teaching, Mr. A. W. Andrews on, 309. 

German Eaggrqy on Educational Reform, 179. 

German, English, and Scottish Educational Systems, 
Prof. Donaldson on, 704. 

" German Life in Town and Country,” 248. 

German MSS. at the British Museum, 240. 

German Secondary Education, Emperor's Decree, 119, 
690. 

German versus French, 71. 

Glasgow University, Ninth Jubilee, 441. 

Good Lesson, A, Mr. Keatinge on, 145. 

Gorst, Sir John, on Evening Schoo! Minute, 488. 

Governing Bodies, 145. 

Greatest Discovery of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
W. Gannon on, 364. 

Greek, Scottish Revolt against, 644. 

Gulf Stream Myth, 339. 

Head Masters and Assistants in France, 465. 

Head Masters’ Association at the Guildhall, 147. 

Hedge Schoolmaster, The, 178. 

High Schools for Girls in Germany, 297. 

Higher Commercial Education, C04. 

History Teaching in Germany, Dr. Julius Goldstein 
on, 309. 

Holiday Courses, 1901, 214. 

* Honour thy father," 178. 

Hooliganism, 41. 

Howlers and Anecdotes, 40, 120, 121, 178, 248, 249, 
267, 297, 298, 377, 494, 572, 637, 702, 776. 

Hungarian Education, Miss C. 1. Dodd on, 781. 

Ideal School, The, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 666. 

Indian Education, Prof. Ramsay on, 299. 

Indian Schools and their Supervisor, Miss Reel, 666. 

Inspection before Registration, 145. 

Instrument Making for Schools, Mr. W. Hibbert on, 150. 

Intermediate Board, Ireland, 5o, 511, 578, 705. 

Inspectors and Inspection, 40. 

Irish University Education, 125, 194, 316, 705. 

Isolation of the School, Dr. Harris on, 666. 

Joint Training Committee, 68. 

Laboratories, The Fitting-up of, 151. 

Language Question at the Cape, 466, 570. 

L'Association des Etudiantes, 376. 

Latin versus the Vernacular in Modern Education, 494. 

Law Entrance Examinations, 68. 

Leaving Certificate Examination, 571. 

Legend and Romance in Education, Mr. Allan Mac- 
diarmid on, 73. 

Lekrplitne, The New, 6go. 

“ Lines" and Handwriting, 120. 

Literary verses Colloquial Modern Language Teaching, 
149. 

“ Living Wage," The, in New South Wales, 764. 

L.L.A. Examination, 1901, 510. 

Local Authorities, 234. 

London Technical Education Board, 488. 

London University, 48; The '' Greek Gift," 122. 

Manners of Head Mistresses, 702. 

Manual versus Clerical Labour, 363. 

Marks, Mr. Walkley on, 571. 

Matthew Arnold Memorial Prize, 782. 

** M. Bergeret à Paris,” 297. 

Medical Preliminary Examinations, 68. 

Melbourne University Case Settled, 365. 

Melbourne University Trouble, 763. 

Menu of French School Feast, 763. 

Migratory School, A, 363. 

Military Drill, 468. 

Mittelschulem and Realschulen, 217. 

Modern Languages, 70; Dr. R. Garnett on, 148; Mr. 
A. Schlee on, 215; in Scotland, 316. 

Musical Education in U.S.A., 494. 
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National Board of Education, Ireland, 5o, 705. 

National Education Association Meeting at Detroit,66;. 

Nature-Study, 295. 

Nature-Teaching for Young Children, Prof. Earl ' 
Barnes, 151. 

Novel, How to Write a, 468. 

Objectionable Advertisements, 297. 

Ogilvie, Rev. Alexander, Retirement of, 316. 

One Local Authority required, 144. 

Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examination, 68. 

Paget, John, Educational Agent, 572. 

Paradox, Prof. Meiklejohn’s, 702. 

Paraphrases, 40. 

Parentheses and Brackets, 376. 

Paris Exhibition, Educational Lessons of, 666. 

Parisian State-Schools, Prosperity of, 690. 

Personal Influence, Rev. J. Hirste Haywood on, 246. 

Personation, 178, 248. 

Perquisites, 360. 

Phonetic Spelling, 72. 

Practical Geography, Mr. T. G. Rooper on, 154. 

Presentation Day at London University, 377. 

Private Schools, The Interests of, 145; Mr. G. M. 
Savery on, 153; in Burma, 467. 

Productive versus Unproductive Instruction, 551. 

Physical Training at Durban, 495. 

Psychology and Science Teaching, Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
on, 152. 

Public Schools in Queensland, 666. 

Quick's ‘‘ Educational Reformers,” 178. 

“ Red Brotherhood,” The, 776. 

Reforms in French Education, 216. 

Registration, Rev. G. C. Bell on, 67; Head Masters’ 
Association on, 148 ; in Victoria, 466. 

Religious Question in India, 3oo. 

Residence for Savilian Professor, 249. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A VISITOR at Bradfield wa was reminded of the Bishop of 
4\ Hereford's speech when the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference was entertained by the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 


The Headmasters’ ‘ The dinner,” said Dr. Percival, “will be 
Conference remembered when the arguments will have 
and the long been forgotten.” It was, in the main, 
War Office. — 4 khaki Conference. Dr. Warre led a 


charge of the Heavy Brigade against the War Office, and 
Mr. Compton only offered a show of resistance. Cadet 
<orps were accepted as an integral part of public-school 
organization, and not one advocatus diaboli rose to move 
the previous question suggested by our leading article of 
last month. With Dr. Warre’s contention we thoroughly 
agree. Nothing can be conceived more prejudicial to the 
scientific training of officers than to tempt candidates for 
commissions away from school at the age of seventeen, and 
then to subject them at nineteen to an examination in the 
three R’s and the goose-step. 


THE first batch of inspections of secondary schools under 
the Board of Education Act has been held. Two 
facts have been revealed by it—first, that, if the Board is to 


Board hold its own, it must send down to the 
laspection of | schools inspectors known to fame, and 
Secondary must keep them on its staff. The “odd 

Schools. job,” “do it in your spare time ” business 

«annot go on. Secondly, there must be no more confusing 


the school of science inspection for the assessment of the 
grants with the general inspection under the Act. The 
grant assessment ought to be paid for by the State, not by 
the school or the County Council; and it is only doing 
things on the cheap, in the characteristic English educa- 
tional fashion, to take advantage of the local payment to get 
the State work done for nothing. But, further, the kind of 
inspection required is different. The minute inquiry into 
the sufficiency of apparatus “according to Cocker” (or 
shall we say “ Cockerton ” ?) which is justified in assessing a 
grant, is quite out of place in a general inspection. The 


the junior specialist in various subjects. The employment 
of Science and Art inspectors—men who are trained to 
examine a school in detail to assess the payment of 
the grant—can only be the result of the well known cheese- 
paring policy of the Treasury whenever education demands 


money. Mr. Bruce must be convinced of the necessity of 
having a staff of capable inspectors able to hold their own 


in discussion with a governing body and able also to view 
a school as an organic whole. He must also feel, we are 
sure, the shocking waste of experience when men are 
appointed to inspect a few schools, and then other men 
take their place. Besides, with stray men like this, there 
can be no general standards or criteria. If the Duke of 
Devonshire is not strong enough to force the Treasury to 
make a suitable grant for expenses, it is clear that the 
inspection of secondary schools will remain inoperative ; 
and this would be a real calamity. The charge of two 
shillings a head, while as high as schools can stand, will 
not cover the cost of efficient inspection. 


ASAN we call upon the Duke of Devonshire to bestir 
himself. He carefully explained that in not giving us 
a Secondary Education Department proper he was true to 
The Minister the spirit of his promises. We waited for 
of Education. the result. We are disappointed. In the 
matter of inspection of secondary schools 
the Board had a great opportunity. The first inspections 
were all-important. It was necessary to give confidence to 
schools that the inspectors sent would be worthy, and that 
their names would carry weight not only with headmasters 
and governors, but with the public generally. If secondary 
education is to be organized, schools must be inspected and 
registered. The first batch of inspectors would naturally 
be expected to formulate the general lines of inspection and 
to set a precedent for the Board's work. We call upon the 
Duke to do us bare justice —in the first place to see that 
the Secondary Department is not starved by the Treasury, 
and, in the second place, to secure that the schemes for the 
organization of secondary education shall not be nullified 
by the indifference or opposition of officials permeated with 
the ideas of the old order. You cannot put new wine into 
old bottles. 


Jp E third meeting of the Consultative Committee has 
now been held, and registration and inspection have 
been in turn discussed. Two further meetings on consecu- 
tive days are fixed in the third week of this 


niu dice month, and the Committee hope, somewhat 
Committee,  Sanguinely it seems to us, to arrive by this 


at a preliminary report on the register. That 
means a compromise between views as divergent as those 
of the Headmasters’ Conference and the N.U.T. ; but, as 
Bacon says, it makes all the difference whether the table be 
square or long, a select committee or a general conference. 


“THE Consultative Committee has not been so engrossed 
with registration that it has not had time to consider 
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the duties laid on it by the Board of Education Act in con- 
nexión with the inspection of schools by 
In ete Universities and other organizations. The 
problem presented to the Committee was a 
simple one, and related to the inspection of secondary 
schools proper, first-grade on the one hand and private on 
the other, by the Oxford and Cambridge Locals and Joint 
Board, and by the College of Preceptors. The “ technical” 
inspection, by the City and Guilds Institute, was, by consent, 
referred to the new Departmental Committee. But, as 
regards secondary schools, the principal question which 
arose related to the supply of competent inspectors. It 
was pointed out that neither Oxford nor Cambridge nor 
Bloomsbury had a staff of men of first-class calfBre sufficient 
to do the work on a large scale, while “recognition " by the 
Committee of a set of, say, three experts for half-a-dozen 
schools would allow the same organization to inspect, say, 
a thousand schools by five hundred non-experts. Mr. W. N. 
Bruce was called on to give his experience of the little 
batch of South Kensington inspections now in progress, and 
of his adventures in finding inspectors. It was generally 
agreed that no public body could be trusted to find unlimited 
inspectors for a large amount of work, and that the Act was 
quite wrong in making the recognition of the inspecting 
bodies rather than of the inspectors the important matter 
for the Committee’s decision. 


“THE Government has asked the County Councils Associa- 
tion to formulate its views on the 19oo Bill with the 
object of facilitating the passing of a similar but amended 
The Local Bill Bill in r9got. As we anticipated in these 
and columns, the County Councils will have 
County Councils. nothing to say to the private school aid 
clause [3(3)], and demand its deletion. Now that the 
General Election is over they will, no doubt, get their way 
in the matter. But the Executive of the Association go 
further and decline to assent to the appeal against the 
action of the Local Authority clause unless it is made clear 
that this appeal can only be exercised by public schools. 
— This proviso has something to justify it, for, although by the 
clause the appeal must be made by a “ Governing Body,” 
yet this expression is defined to mean “any corporation, 
trustees, or other persons managing a school" We have 
known instances of the sole proprietor of a private school 
forming a body of managers, his creatures, in order to get 
South Kensington recognition, while more than one bogus 
company have recently started private schools and rapidly 
gone into bankruptcy. It is curious in this connexion that 
since the celebrated Cardiff case, of which so much play 
was made before the Royal Commission by the Girls’ Public 
Day School Company, no case of competition by a County 
Council school with a Company's school has been 
noticed. Asa matter of fact, the Councils have only been 
too glad to welcome a Company starting a £15 school for 
the “ classes,” leaving the rates no burden beyond that of a 
£6 school for the ** masses." 


QOY another point, however, we doubt if the decision of the 
Executive will be endorsed by the County Councils 
generally. This is in relation to the rating clause [2 (3)], in 
s which it is suggested that all the latter part, 
eire limiting the joint rate of a Council and 
d an urban body to 2d., shall be deleted. 

As the clause stands the maximum sum which can be 
raised-is 1d. by the County in urban districts and 2d. in 
rural districts, the Town and Urban District Councils 
being able to raise another ıd. in their areas. This would 
mean roughly, adding on the spirit duties, that a county of 
1,000,000 inhabitants could have for higher education a 
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fund of £66,ooo—a very good round sum. But the effect 
of the alteration proposed would be to make the maximum 
rate as before 2d. by the County in rural districts, but also 
2d. in urban, as well as another 2d. by the Urban Authority. 
This would add approximately another £20,000 to the 
sum available. We doubt if an urban district will accept a 
4d. rate in addition to its already high School Board rates, 
and we have no doubt that the House of Commons will 
refuse to authorize rates at such a pace for some years 
to come. In any case, the County Councils would be 
better occupied in devoting their attention to taking care 
that the proposed independent urban rate is not used to 
overlap or compete with the general county rate. 


“THE Special Committee appointed by the Eighty Club. 
to watch the Government’s educational policy has 
also been devoting its attention to the Bill of last Session. 


The Local Bil! We bow our acknowledgments to Lord 
and the Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. (the Chairman), 
Eighty Club. — and Dr. Kimmins (the Hon. Secretary) foi 


the admirable manner in which they have captured this Com: 
mittee and shaped its policy. The Eighty Club, which we 
need not remind our readers is the fighting vanguard of the 
young lions of the Radical party, was put in motion by 
Messrs. Channing, Lyulph Stanley, Hirst Hollowell, &c., 
with the idea that it would clamour for ad hoc, abuse the 
County Councils, and ask for Sir John Gorst's head ona 
charger. But it happens that the County Council Educa- 
tion Committees have secured all over the kingdom leading 
Liberals for their members or their officials. And so, when 
the Club came to pick out its educational experts, the lot 
fell on the Chairman of the Wilts County Council and the 
Inspector of the London Technical Education Board. 
Consequently, except for rhetorical flourishes, the resolu- 
tions are in most respects simply the same as those of 
the County Councils Association, while aZ oc is given the 
go-by. A denunciation of the religious instruction clauses 
naturally comes in, so as to give the ** Party " something for 
their money ; but otherwise the resolutions might be endorsed 
by every sane educational Tory in the kingdom. 


ACH month comes some fresh announcement that this 
or that examining body has accepted entirely, or, at 
least, will take cognizance of, M. Georges Leygue's arrêté. 
Authors of grammars and exercises are 
hurrying through the press supplements or 
revised editions. The Modern Language 
Association places on its Conference 
agenda a resolution which would bind all teachers to adopt 
the amended rules. Is not all this a little premature? 
However much we may wish for a simplification of French 
grammar and orthography, we cannot after all forestall native 
opinion, and the French nation is still very far from accept- 
ing the proposed changes. The following statement, which 
has been communicated to v. on the highest possible 
authority, will show that a suspension of judgment and 
action is the only safe policy :—“ The arrêté of July 31, 
1900, is not current in France. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, learning that the French Academy had drawn 
up some remarks on the report laid before the Council of 
Education, has determined to await the decision of the 
Council on these remarks.” Meanwhile, the worst of all 
possible suggestions is that, as a compromise, the old and 
new rules should be taught side by side. The effect on 
boys' brains is too fearful to contemplate. 


Simplification 
0 
French Syntax. 


GOME people— magistrates especially—think that we 
say too much about the Hooligan. Sir Henry 
Burdett and his merry men—chiefly, bishops—have been 
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meeting to discuss methods for his 
annihilation or absorption. So far as can 
be gathered from the newspapers, they 
treated of such obvious methods as the lash, imprisonment, 
boys’ clubs, kindness, drill, and so on. But at another 
gathering a lady started a: new theory which brings the 
matter directly to the notice of this /ourna/. Mere men— 
and even some women—had supposed that it might be no 
bad thing if the zeal of attendance officers could be in 
some way stimulated or supported so that semi-truant 
children might be brought to school, and if teachers could 
be emboldened to inflict necessary punishment on the 
children without having to dread personal chastisements at 
the hands (and feet) of fond and infuriated parents. But 
the lady in question showed that they were all quite wrong. 
The Hooligan suffers not from defect of education, but from 
its excess, being, in fact, a victim of ‘‘ over-pressure.” To 
quote her very words as reported in the Times, “ over- 
simulation of the brain of the child in early years [has a 
child late years, by the way ?] is the cause of the lack of 
concentration in after years," and this she considers to be 
the essence of rowdyism. “Rem acu tetigit" is a stale 
tag, perhaps, but it gains fresh interest when the use of the 
word that means a feminine implement is seen to prove that 
itis a woman's privilege to seek and find the inmost point, 
the central truth. She weighed and found wanting as means 
of cure prison, lash, boys' clubs, reformatories, and such 
like—her one cure is Forgiveness ; so the amended version 
of a certain documen will run: * As we forgive them that 
trespass against others." 


The 
Hooligan. 


HE late School Board election in London is the 
severest blow to ad hoc election for educational pur- 
poses which has yet been administered. Papers of every 
olitical complexion bewailed the apath 
py ed of the zelus Even Dr. Ma danara 
] : in the Schoolmaster, said that his com- 
mittee rooms were deserted. The reason given every- 
where was that London had had too many elections recently. 
The General, the Borough Councils, and the School Board 
Elections are soon to be followed by County Council 
elections, and the one selected by the voters to go to the 
wall has been the so-called educational election. 598,000 
persons might have voted, and under 165,000 took the 
trouble to poll, or not quite 27 per cent. Between 80 
and 9o per cent. vote for a Parliamentary candidate, 
and about 50 per cent. for a Borough Councillor. But, 
still worse, the interest is failing, and four persons voted in 
1897 for every three in 1900. The grave crisis which was 
paraded before the electors by the Progressives has failed 
to draw, while the Government conspiracy against the 
higher-grade schools has lost the Moderates and Progressives 
between them thirty thousand votes, while Sir John Gorst, 
condemned by a majority of two, representing just about 
one-eighth of the electors, will, no doubt, sleep in peace in 
spite of the fulminations of Dr. Clifford, the Rev. Hirst 
Hollowell, and the Hon. Lyulph Stanley. Comparing the 
elections for the last twenty years, one fact stands out 
plainly, and that is that the only occasion when there was 
anything like a big poll was in 1894, when Mr. Riley 
succeeded in subordinating all educational questions to a 
religious issue. Truly the Royal Commission was justified 
in its dictum : “ The electorate is already overburdened with 
elections, and is growing restive under the combined annoy- 
ance and expense.” 


HE latest “ Hobhouse " Return gives some interesting 
figures bearing on the controversy as to the merits 
and demerits of free education in the evening continuation 


Evening schools. We find there that the 474,563 
Continuation scholars in the evening schools of England 
Schools. and Wales earned on an average 7s. 9d. a 


head from Whitehall, and cost the ratepayers 5s. 2d. a 
head. This earning, it must be noted, includes that of the 
scattered rural districts, where regularity of attendance is 
almost impossible. Now compare London. The official 
figures of scholars on the books is 91,970 (this is up to 
April 3o, while no doubt the Board's figure of 109,121 
includes students enrolled up to June). These scholars 
earned only 4s. 5d. a head from Whitehall, and cost the 
ratepayer 11s. 7d. Hence free education (inter alia, no 
doubt) transferred from the Board of Education to the 
ratepayers a cost of certainly 3s. 4d. a head. Now, to 
compare Manchester, where fees are charged, which has 
certainly the finest system of continuation schools in 
England, and Birmingham, which has free schools, probably 
the worst in England. In Manchester the 18,658 scholars 
certainly cost the rates 13s. 4d. a head, or 1s. 8d. more 
than in London, but the grants earned amounted to ros. 3d., 
or 5s. rod. more. In Birmingham the 10,392 scholars cost 
the rates 2s. 11d. a head, or 8s. 8d. less than London, while 
they earned 5s. 9d. a head, or 1s. 4d. more. In other 
words, whether it is in low earning of grants, or in high and 
unremunerative cost to the rates, London is pre-eminent. 


ORD ROSEBERY set the ball of modern language 
study rolling, and the Headmasters’ Conference have 

kept it up; but so far there has been more movement than 
The "Times" progress. Dr. Gray’s resolution in favour 


on Modern of viva voce was watered down into a pious 
Language platitude which was passed mem. con. 
Teaching. When they do agree at the Conference 


their unanimity is wonderful. Again, an expert who signs 
himself ‘‘Sapere aude " got a letter of a column and a half 
into the Ztmes on modern language reforms, and the 
subject is thought important enough for a leader. The 
leader-writer gives a précis of his brief, and ventures, in 
conclusion, to make a suggestion of his own. “ There are 
many Englishmen who can teach book French thoroughly 
and in a scholarly manner. So there are plenty of French- 
men who can teach the colloquial part of the language." 
Happy thought! “A judicious combination of the two,” 
and the trick is done. As well propose to drive a tandem 
with a coachman for either rein. 


"THE facts of the judgment in the case of The Queen v. 
Cockerton are fully stated elsewhere, and we may 
proceed at once to give our comments. It seems to us 
Th that the whole system of higher-grade 
d ae schools has received a fatal blow, and, in- 
Cockerton. cidentally, continuation schools for adults 
are shown to be illegally charged to the 
cost of the ratepayer. School Boards may charge to the 
rates nothing beyond elementary education. The powerful 
organizations in London and the large Northern towns will 
bring all their influence to bear to have this judgment 
reversed—but we think in vain. It is quite possible, and, 
indeed, likely, that the ratepayer may refuse to support his 
Board in its effort to get legal sanction for the expenditure 
of rates on higher education. But the present position is 
ludicrous in the extreme. For years the Education De- 
partment, with Sir George Kekewich at its head, has been 
encouraging School Boards in their ambitious upward 
flights, and has been conniving at what is now stated to be 
contrary to law. We are sorry for Sir George. His little 
pile of carefully constructed card-houses has topp!-* 
His efforts to encourage one particular grade of 
at the expense of the secondary schools has been 
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We suppose he will add a letter or two to his name as a 
recognition of his country's gratitude, and then placidly 
retire to a well earned leisure, leaving it possible for a man 
of broader views to control a great Government Department 
which aims at organizing and co-ordinating all school 
education throughout the country. 


N OW is the opportunity for the Duke of Devonshire. 
Things cannot remain as they are. Fresh legislation 
Either the School Boards must have further 
powers given them, or they must be 
absorbed in the one Educational Authority, 
whose advent seems at last near. The 
Duke has a strong case. He can say to his colleagues in the 
Cabinet: “Some educational Bill we must have.” He 
can show that, in the face of the new conditions created by 
this judgment, it is no longer possible to let things drift or 
to leave difficulties to be dealt with by administrative order. 
The eternal bickerings about delimitation, the never- 
ceasing and wasteful rivalry between education authorities, 
can now be ended. No sound case has ever been put 
forward to show that education should be dealt with differ- 
ently from other functions of the Local Authorities. Had 
County Councils been in existence in 1870, it is absurd to 
suppose that School Boards would ever have been created. 
Education is a natural and necessary function of the Local 
Authority, whether County Council or County Borough. 
The only way to stop the present wasteful friction is to put 
all grades of school education under one authority. The 
Duke must go back to the principles of Sir John Gorst's 
Bill of 1896. He never had so strong a case as he has now 
to enable him to bring pressure on the Cabinet. 


is inevitable. 


The 
Opportunity. 


E [T almost seems as if nothing short of a deadlock some- 

where would lead to a serious effort to place secondary 
education on a sound footing." So says the Zimes in com- 
menting on Mr. Justice Wills’s judgment. 
The deadlock has now occurred. Will the 
Duke surmount it by a wide Bill dealing 
with the adininistration of education as a whole? We 
sincerely hope so. The findings of the Royal Commis- 
sioners and the Bill which followed their Report have never 
been seriously impugned as to their principles. The Duke 
has now got the one new factor that will enable him to 
force the claims of education upon a Ministry that has 
hitherto shown scant sympathy in this direction. The only 
justification for the action of School Boards is to be found 
in the fact that Parliament hitherto has made no serious 
attempts to put the administration of secondary education 
upon a satisfactory footing. But, if this action is shown to 
be illegal, Parliament must grapple with the problem. The 
Board of Education is no longer * My Lords” dealing 
with village schools. It has to consider the relations of 
schools to one another, and the whole supply of educational 
facilities. The secondary education branch has been formed 
by a mere shuffling of the cards. Though we do not doubt 
the good will of the officials concerned, it cannot be per- 
mitted that their action should be fettered and checked by 
those who will see no good in anything outside the Code 
and the old traditions. 


i The 
Deadlock. 


T HE Higher Elementary Minute was welcomed with 
great cordiality last April. Since then it has been 

the subject of much bickering, owing to the fact that the 
Board of Education refused to stand to its 

guns, and explained either that the Minute 
meant nothing at all, or else that it meant 

‘did not say. Now we find that the Minute has 
zal failure. “ Two schools only,” said Sir John 
/ 


._ The Minute. 
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Gorst, in answer to a question in the House, “have at 
present come under the operation of the Minute. But 
there are several others oh the point of being recognized." 
We wonder what Sir George Kekewich is about. Is he 
controlled from Birmingham or from Manchester? The 
Minute proposed a perfectly definite policy, and a policy 
which fitted into the general scheme of education. Did 
Sir George, we wonder, sign it without reading? How 
otherwise can we explain the shilly-shallying action of the 
Board? Sir John's answer shows how little the School 
Boards have considered the matter to be serious. Two 
schools only are recognized as higher elementary. The 
others, we suppose, are waiting to learn what will be the 
final elucidation offered by the Board of its own—ap- 
parently—mystic utterance. 


T was inevitable that the Government should interfere 
between school managers and their teachers in the 
matter of dismissal. A teacher is trained at the expense of 
the Government, and at the end of his 
career he receives a pension from the same 
source. His legal right to this cannot be 
abrogated by wrongful dismissal. We now have Sir John 
Gorst's explicit statement that a Bill, dealing with dismissals 
and giving a right of appeal, will be introduced next Session. 
This is exceedingly good news; and we congratulate our 
colleagues of the primary schools. Even from a narrower | 
and more selfish point of view the news is good ; for greater 
security of tenure to one class of teachers brings a similar 
security appreciably nearer to another class. But Sir John 
expressly declined to include teachers in schools under the 
Endowed Schools Acts. Parliament helps those who help 
themselves, says the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
Schoolmaster ; and he asks what secondary teachers have 
done. “The futility of secondary school teachers’ organi- 
zations,” he says, “ is revealed by Sir John’s answer” ; and 
again : “ What a dog-in-the-manger spirit was shown by the 
Assistant-Masters’ Association when the Union began to 
help the assistant-masters at Alleyn's School!” That the 
A.M.A. is not yet as powerful an association as the N.U.T. 
is obvious ; but there are at present signs of great activity in 
the direction of bringing influence to bear on Parliament ; 
and we believe we are right in saying that the dog-in-the- 
manger spirit does not exist in the A.M.A. 


Security 
of tenure. 


E are glad to learn that it has been finally decided 
that Mr. R. L. Morant should continue to act as 
private secretary to Sir John Gorst. It may well be believed 
that Mr. Bruce would be anxious to relin 
Mr. Morant’s services at South Kensington, 
and secondary teachers would have liked 
to feel that there was at least one man on the Assistant- 
Secretary’s staff who would approach educational questions 
unfettered by the traditions of the old Department. It is 
abundantly clear from Mr. Morant’s reports that he has the 
knowledge and the power to form sound and broad views. 
His administrative abilities, too, cannot lie dormant, and as 
private secretary to Sir John his influence in helping to 
guide the policy of the Board will not be unimportant. 
Never was a time when the Board had greater need of good 
counsel. It is embarking on unknown seas. Secondary 
schools will have a right to complain if tbey are to be 
governed upon the old and discredited lines by men whose 
years of office routine make it impossible to vary their point 
of view. We wanted a brand new Secondary Department. 
This we failed to get, and now we shall need to watch care- 
fully that we do not become enslaved to a Board no wider 
in its educational outlook than the ancient régime of “ My 
Lords." 


Mr. Morant. 
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" WE are not a litigious body by preference," says the 
Editor of the Circular to members of the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association; *but. we consider we should fail in 
our duty if we neglected the opportunity 
rni AMA: of establishin inciples of prime i - 
Militant. g principles of prime impor 
tance.” The opportunities, we learn from 
the Circular, have now arisen, and two important test cases 
are to be tried. One is to establish the principle that a 
master paid by the month is entitled to twelve months’ pay 
for a years work. It seems commoner than one would 
suppose for the paymaster to try to shirk the payment 
during the holiday months. The other case involves an 
attempt to settle finally whether or not a dismissed assistant 
can claim from the governing body either a term’s notice or 
a term’s salary. The decision of the Charity Commission 
has no binding force until it has been upheld in a court of 
law. To get a legal decision always means the expenditure 
of money. It is the want of this commodity that has 
hitherto checked the action of the A.M.A. We learn that 
a subscription list will shortly be opened and a further list of 
guarantors in case the subscriptions do not cover the 
expenses. 


THIS body has summoned a conference to be held at 
University College on January 16. The business is 
mainly to confirm the draft constitution. When the new 


Council is elected, plenty of work will be 


ee found in voicing the needs of secondary 
Council. schools and their teachers, and in laying 


these before the Board of Education. 


T will be noticed that, with the new year, “ Books of the 
Month "takes the place of ' Publications Received." 
There seemed to us no alternative, and we think our 
Publicati readers when acquainted with the facts will 
ublications . 
Received. agree. During the past year over fourteen 
hundred books were sent to the Office. 
The list for November last occupied two and a half columns 
of the smallest type, and was unavoidably ousted by more 
important matter. To the almost desperate attempt to 
make up arrears we preferred a fabula rasa and a new 
start ; and we have little doubt that all concerned, publishers 
and authors included, will see the advantage of a short 
classified selection of books over a long and miscellaneous 
catalogue. 


NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 19oo. 
By ** AN OLD FocEv." 


A YEAR which has witnessed the first English Education 
Exhibition, the adjustment of differences between the Depart- 
ments of the Board of Education, the appointment of its 
satellite, the Consultative Committee, and the publication of a 
pilot Bill for the constitution of Local Education Authorities, 
marks, I suppose, in the phrase of the sanguine reformer, the 
beginning of a new era in the history of this country. Possibly; 
but I have seen “too many suns go down and rise again.” I 
trust, however, to be permitted to end the work of my life 
without being co-ordinated ; suffered to regulate the school 
course free from the intervention of the Parish Council or the 
direction of a School Board. 


THE new Board of Education, which I see is described as “a 
sham," cannot, at any rate, be charged with having forced the 
pace with unbecoming zeal. The year of “crisis in the history 
of secondary education," referred to by Dr. Gow in his address 
to the Incorporated Headmasters in January, has come and 
gone. The young man with a new broom-— diplomatic, ex- 
perienced, sympathetic, with general ability to keep his Depart- 
ment in touch with the conditions of the schools concerned, and 


also with the policy of the Board of Education, has not been in 


evidence. On the contrary, Dr. Gow's passer-by must look for 
the door-post of the Assistant-Secretary, not in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehall, but in South Kensington. It is certainly a 
triumph for the discredited Department. The Headmasters, in 
their last report, alluded to the necessity of watchfulness. They 
feared the possibility of secondary schools being placed under 
a Department which, from its very nature, regards certain 
subjects only, and thereby is prevented from dealing with 
secondary education generally, or with a secondary school as a 
whole. “Such a policy, whatever might be its immediate 
administrative advantages, would certainly injure that unity 
among secondary schools which it has always been the object o 
this Association to promote.” Alas! for the watchfulness of the 
Association! The Department's telegraphic address has been 
changed from “Science and Art” to “Secondary Education,” 
South Kensington ! Does this mean secondary education being 
changed to science and art? 


To the jaded reader of innumerable reports and resolutions, 
Dr. Butlers address to the Teachers’ Guild was a pleasurable 
interlude. One need not accept all the Master's illuminative 
considerations and yet fall captive to the quaint conceits, the 
picturesque analogies, the unobscured vision of this utterance : 
* 'The giant-bully of our own tribe—the broad-browed, narrow- 
minded giant whom we name ‘Specialization ’—throws his 
shadow across the educational prospect of this country.” The 
long period of unchallenged national industrial supremacy is at 
an end. Schoolmasters on all sides will be urged to pioduce 
capable machines, to invent short cuts to technical efficiency, to 
follow specialization. That will be our way of trying to make 
up for years of neglected opportunity, for years when Ger- 
many, before her industrial activity, was quietly elaborating her 
educational machinery. That we shall not overtake past 
neglect by attempting short cuts is as certain as the fact that a 
thousand classes in chemistry is of no value to the chemical in- 
dustry ; that the commercial prosperity of this country does not 
depend upon teaching shorthand and office routine ; that agri- 
culture will not be assisted by lowering the standard of teaching 
in rural schools. 


AN old friend, interested in engineering, was discussing with 
me the studies to be pursued by his son. “I know very little,” 
he said, ‘‘ about education, but in engineering, if we did not 
constantly put in new machinery, and adopt every available 
modern improvement, we should certainly not hold our own 
with Germany and America.” “That may be so," I replied, 
* but permit me to suggest there are many differences between 
engineering and education. If the problem be to convert the 
raw material represented by a boy into a machine capable of so 
much horse-power, or of so many knots an hour, it would be 
only reasonable to adopt a process to speedily secure that end. 
But the boy is not a machine. He is a growing and thinking 
being, capable alike of becoming a criminal or a Christian hero. 
Therefore I submit it is the function of education, from the 
nursery to the University, to concern itself with moral and 
mental development. If to meet the exigencies of modern life 
you want more than that; if you want the individual to be 
capable of doing a particular thing, by all means train him to 
doit. But make the man first ; then think about the machine. 
This is why I am not prepared to relinquish well tried means 
and methods for something required by the special needs of the 
moment." 


I VENTURE to quote this expression of my views, because a 
communication which reached me last year leads me to the con- 
clusion that my attitude is misapprehended. I belong, it is 
true, to the old school, although I do not, as Lamb would say, 
revolve in a perpetual cycle of declensions, conjugations, 
syntaxes, and prosodies. I am not prepared to permit the curri- 
culum of this ancient foundation to be determined by well 
meaning young men from South Kensington. "Science," as 
Ben Jonson puts it, “is not every man's mistress.” New condi- 
tions, no doybt, call for new methods. This I recognize. But 
I am not able to believe a recognition of this fact is incompatible 
with a determination to discriminate between essentials and 
accidentals. The old system, whatever its defects, has, I submit, 
produced for our country capable men and women. Is not 
England the * mother of mothering girls and governing men"? 
This is the essential. That the girls should desire to keep 
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books, type letters, or teach ; the men to make chairs, pursue 
commerce, or speculate on the Stock Exchange, is accidental. 


AS the President of the Association of Secondary Teachers 
of Scotland remarked, there are those who suppose that 
teachers can send out bovs of fourteen and fifteen who can 
write shorthand, speak French and German, and have the 
common sense of grown men. Nevertheless, I am not able to 
understand why modern languages should not be more gener- 
ally taught in our schools as living tongues. I can quite 
believe Prof. Schüddekopf to be well informed when he says 
local grammar and science schools which are supposed to 
prepare their pupils for business, and which devote little 
attention to the classical languages, are the chief offenders in 
this respect. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find the resolutions 
of the Modern Language Association urging the compulsory 
study of modern languages in schools other than classical 
faintly echoed in the Headmasters’ Conference. 


LORD ROSEBERY, I notice— possibly remembering that one 
of his distinguished colleagues when called to the Foreign 
Office started to learn French—reiterated the plea for the 
serious teaching of modern languages. “For the purposes of 
the present age, especially for the merchant and politician, 
there is required a more modern education, more especially as 
regards languages. I do not pretend that a modern education 
will necessarily produce the men you need for all purposes of 
administration. No ; but it will help you to train them and 
will give them the weapons of life. It will give you citizens 
who are so far capable of meeting new requirements of the 
world." 

WHILE agreeing with Lord Rosebery, that, as a nation, we 
have entirely neglected the educational possibility and the 
practical advantage of modern language studies, I am not 
disposed to say, with his “future philosopher," that the best 
University is a workshop. We may, and rona do, require 
institutions to supply the highest forms of technological train- 
ing, but in addition to, not in place of, existing resorts of 
learning. Industrial imperialism is important, but after all it is 
not everything, and, moreover, as Mr. Gerald Balfour said 
recently, technical education also is important, but it is not 
everything. “He still held that the individual energyand enter- 
prise from time immemorial shown by those engaged in in- 
dustry in this country were worth something in weighing our 
chances with our rivals. Technical education had not yet 
taught these rivals the advantages of free trade and the open 
door.” Lord Rosebery, with his appeal for available knowledge, 
will encourage those who look to our schools to produce ready- 
made merchants and mechanical experts. About the same time, 
Sir Courtenay Boyle delivered a thoughtful lecture on * Method 
and Organization in Business.” He did not urge boys and 
girls to learn bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, and office 
routine, but emphasized the importance of cultivating mental 
and moral qualities—the qualities of the man, not of the 
machine. As Mr. Sadler has said, modern commerce may be 
an intellectual thing, but it will be perilous to civilization if it 
does not remain a moral thing too. 


Ir was remarked by a great writer of a great politician that 
he used his splendid gifts of oratory not for the elucidation of 
his subject, but for its evaporization in a cloud of words. Mr. 
Sadler's eloquent addresses are always scholarly and invariably 
suggestive ; but, while he asks plain questions, he is content to 
discuss the contradictory possibilities of the answer, leaving his 
hearers delighted but perplexed. He tends to become the 
Hamlet of the educational stage. “ In what sense ought schools 
to prepare boys and girls for life?” was the promisingly direct 
inquiry which Mr. Sadler took as his text before the Ruskin 
Society of Birmingham. I read his answer with great pleasure 
but with little profit. It reminded me of a certain eloquent dis- 
course, to which Montaigne refers, of the science or skill of 
Epicurism : “He hath very methodically decifred and distin- 
guished sundrie differences of appetites. . . . First in general 
terms, then particularising the qualities and severall operations 
of the ingredients and their effects. . . . After that he entred 
into a large and farre-fetcht narration touching the true order 
and due method of service, full of goodly and important con- 
siderations." 


À DISTINGUISHED acquaintance of mine, who takes a pro- 
minent part in public affairs, was recently asked to support a 
newly formed association. He declined because, as he said, 
the formation of these bodies invariably means that * somebody 
wants to boss something or somebody else." 

All individual dignity and power 

Engulphed in courts, committees, institutions. 

A vain speech-mouthing, speech-reporting guild. 

The teaching profession has got its Board of Education, its 
Consultative Committee, its innumerable associations. But this 
is not sufficient. There is, I understand, an important organ- 
ization of industrial societies known as the Trades Union 
Congress. It periodically advertises the differences between 
the elements of which it is composed, and passes resolutions to 
which nobody in particular pays any attention. The teaching 
profession is to have its congress. The Federal Education 
Council, which came into existence during the year, is to be, if 
I properly apprehend its meaning, an unauthorized parliament 
of conflicting forces. To one living in an uneventful rural dis- 
trict who yet finds time fly apace, it is surprising to hear of 
eminent and presumably busy men and women encouraging 
these useless enterprises. As a rule, the proceedings of associ- 
ations, even when united by common interest, are “as a tale 
told by an idiot." What, then, can any sane person hope from 
a federation which, from the nature of its composition, cannot 

come to close quarters with any practical question ? 


THAT of the innumerable officials who manage our affairs it 
should be somebody's business to generally supervise the 
expenditure of public money on education is clear. According 
to Mr. Justice Kennedy, “the Local Government Board, like the 
Education Department, dealt with schools as they found them. 

Parliament voted the money, and the Department paid it. 
It was not the business of either Department to inquire whether 
any particular school, voluntary or Board, was exceeding its 
rights with regard either to the public or to individuals by giving 
the education which satisfied the conditions and secured the 
grant.” Whose business is it, then? If Peter, the School 
Board, robs William, the ratepayer, to pay Paul, the higher- 
grade schoolmaster, it is no concern of the Department which 
audits the accounts, or of the Department which has sanctioned 
an expenditure of £750,000 for buildings and equipment. This 
is why, I suppose, it is possible for a secondary day school to 
arrange its time table so as to provide teaching from 4 p.m. to 
7 p.m. under the Code for Evening Continuation Schools. The 
particular school I have in mind dealt with the subjects of 
English, Geography, History, Latin, and French in this way, 
and earned a grant from Whitehall of over £5 per scholar on 
nearly four score boys. 


I MUST confess I am gratified by the decision of the 
Divisional Court as to the legality of School Board expenditure 
on secondary education. These Boards, it is said, have done 
excellent work in supplying education * other than elementary " 
for popular consumption. This may be so ; but their action has, 
it seems to me, retarded and further complicated the deliberate 
settlement of this matter. 1f School Boards bad confined their 
attention to the domain of education in which they were 
authorized to take a part, the need for organization in regions 
secondary would have manifested itself more clearly, and would 
have been more easily met. That the Boards have been en- 
couraged in their illegitimate zeal by those in authority cannot 
be denied. Mr. Mundella, eighteen years ago, officially urged 
the establishment of higher-grade schools, and, as a memor- 
andum recently issued by the School Boards Association points 
out, successive Lord Presidents of the Council and Vice- 
Presidents have, in their official capacities, opened these schools, 
and expressed their interest in, and approval of, the education 
supplied. The practical result of the decision should be to 
oblige the Government to make up its mind to legislate upon 
some reasonably broad and intelligible basis. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S Bill to facilitate the constitu- 
tion of Local Authorities for Secondary Education may be sup- 
posed to reflect the opinion of the Government on the question 
of principle. As I have previously suggested, if Local 
Authorities are “inevitable,” I can see no reason for adding 
another body of excellent ladies and gentlemen to the already 
large collection of boards and councils who take pleasure in 
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managing our local affairs. We do not want to create a new 
centre of gravity for all the educational cranks and faddists, the 
experts, the delegates from insolvent institutions and aggressive 
mterests. Therefore, I say, if needs must, let the local parlia- 
ment undertake the responsibility, appointing for executive 
purposes the best men of its number, and paying for as little, 
or as much, “expert” advice as it may require. A document 
has just been placed in my hands which, I believe, emanates 
from the Victoria University. It deals with Local Education 
Authorities, and is apparently an adaptation of the Bishop of 
Coventry’s provincial area scheme, with the local University 
college as a metropolis. “ To follow the administrative rather 
than the natural education boundaries would inevitably lead to 
waste and overlapping, and to a still greater confusion of 
effort than exists at present.” Unfortunately, the only 
“natural” educational boundaries are the foreshores of the 
British isles. 


THE Headmaster of Marlborough, I notice, at the Head- 
masters’ Conference, said that in discussing education questions 
in their present chaotic stage a stand should be taken on fixed 
points where they could be found. The teaching profession 
generally is not, I think, conspicuous for the order and con- 
sistency of its opinions. In 1892 the Headmasters’ Association 
issued a circular to prove that secondary schools were providing 
technical instruction, and a few years later decided to delimit 
secondary education and technical instruction. They were the 
allies of the County Councils, and subsequently promoted the 
Lockwood Bill. And the Victoria University, which in 1897 
countenanced the resolution of a conference which it convened 
to the effect that, for the purposes of secondary education the 
county (or county borough), as defined by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888, or a combination of such, supplies the most 
appropriate and practicable area, now agitates for the recog- 
nition of an entirely different principle. His Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, moreover, is informed that foreign countries 
have adopted large self-contained areas as the units of local 
educational administration. “ For instance, the whole of France 
is for this purpose divided into seventeen districts and no more, 
each with its academy or University college and a group of 
higher schools in relation to it.” “Such an argument "—to 
quote Mr. Justice Wills on the School Boards—“ only shows 
the straits in which the case for the appellant is found.” 


REGINA v. COCKERTON. 


U* DER the above simple and unattractive title has been 
fought out, at any rate, the first round in the Law Courts 
ofthe great constitutional struggle between the School Board for 
London and the ratepayers of that city. As the question, owing 
largely to the efforts to obscure the issue on the part of rival 
controversialists, has been gravely misunderstood, even in the 
highest educational circles, it is proposed here, first of all, to 
set out the actual facts derived from official documents, and, 
secondly, the results which must follow if the judgments of the 
aor and of the Queen's Bench are upheld in the higher 
urts. 

In the first place, the question at issue has nothing whatever 
to do with Clause VII. of the “ Science and Art Directory.” 
Hence it has no connexion with any dispute as betwcen County 
Council and School Board for the hegemony over science and art 
instruction. A fortiori, the “intervention” of the late Science 
and Art Department as a kind of Queen’s Proctor in favour of 
the County Council in the matter of that clause is in no way 
involved in the action. If no Science and Art Department 
and no County Councils had ever existed, the ground for the 
action would have remained in all its strength. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870 makes no mention 
whatever of the Science and Art Department. By it the 
Department, Whitehall, is the Central Authority over the 
School Boards in purely educational matters (staff, curricula, 
&c.), and administers a Government grant to assist the School 
Boards in making the necessary educational provision for the 
district. But, by that Act (Secs. 53 and 54), if a School Board 
cannot from their grant fees (now also fee grants and 


special aid grants), &c., meet the demands of the Education 
Department, it can fall back upon the local rate for 
“ expenses under this Act.” Here, however, another 
Central Authority comes in, just as it does in all other 
matters of local government — viz. the Poor Law Board, 
now the Local Government Board (Sec. 60 of Act of 
1870). Its function is to audit the School Board accounts and 
to see that all money paid out of the school fund is expended 
in accordance with the Act. Practically this * all money” only 
refers to that raised by rate, as the Education Department has 
its own remedy of stopping a grant, or deducting from the 
following year's grant, in case of any misapplication of the 
attendance or (now) of the fee grant. At such audit ratepayers 
may be present, and may put the auditor in motion, by their 
objections, to surcharge the School Board for any expenditure 
which the auditor, at his discretion, may consider illegal. The 
auditor, in such surcharge, acts judicially as a court of first 
instance, and the School Board or the ratepayers can appeal 
against the decision to either the Local Government Board or 
to the High Court of Justice for a writ of certiorari. The Court 
can decide whether the auditor was right or wrong in his 
decision ; but his own Board can only decide as to whether the 
reasons for the surcharge were lawful. 

To a certain extent, the effect of the Education Code Act, 
1890, or of the Elementary Act, 1891, as modifying the Act of 
1870 are involved in the London case ; but the points of dispute 
may be briefly set out as follows :—School Boards generally, 
since the time of Mr. Mundella's Vice-Presidency, have con- 
sidered that they have been justified in spending the rate 
raised under the Actof 1870 upon day and evening science and art 
classes not earning a Whitehall grant, but a South Kensington 
grant, because (inter alia) the term “elementary school " in that 
Act was defined to mean a school or department in which * ele- 
mentary education is the principal part of the education there 
given.” The School Boards have interpreted this definition as 
meaning that, as long as 51 per cent. of the children learn only 
elementary subjects, 49 per cent. may be having a University 
education in the Board school at the cost of the rates. Others 
say that the meaning of the words is that any child in the 
school, if he spends (say) 9o per cent. of his time in learning 
elementary subjects, may spend Io per cent. of his time on more 
advanced subjects. In any case, the Act of 1890 removes the 
* principal part" restriction from evening schools as a con- 
dition for a Parliamentary grant. 

Now the Parliamentary grant for evening continuation 
schools, as regards science at any rate, is only given on condition 
(vide Evening Continuation School Code) that the instruction is 
more elementary that that of South Kensington. Hence we have 
the question: Is the money raised by School Board rate 
strictly parallel in its expenditure to that given by Parliamentary 
grant under Whitehall regulations ; so that when a child is not 
earning an attendance grant from Whitehall during that period 
of time he is not a fit subject for School Board expenditure? 
The question came to the front in London in this wise :—The 
London School Board adopted the /*ee system for its science and 
art classes, which the other School Boards have not done. Hence 
the polytechnics, or other fee-charging schools of science and 
art, rapidly lost their pupils, while the School Board classes 
cost the rates a large sum to supply the loss of fees. The 
Camden School of Art, in particular, took exception to the ex- 
penditure at Medburn Street Higher-Grade School. The City 
Corporation also objected generally to the rate expenditure on 
such higher education. The auditor, on the motion of these 
objectors, disallowed seven items, but in only three cases was 
the question fought out in court. 

These were as follows :— £32. 6s. 1od. paid to Mr. A. W. F. 
Langman, salary as drawing instructor. The second of the 
three sums was £4 paid to Mr. Henry Howard Crick for special 
instruction in chemistry held at Medburn Street Evening Con- 
tinuation School. The third sum was £58 paid to the Poly- 
technic for science and art examination papers, as remuneration 
for Mr. Mitchell’s services as local secretary, and for the ser- 
vices of his assistants and superintendents in conducting the 
science and art examinations. The members of the School 
Board concerned obtained a rule zs; with a view to having 
these surcharges quashed. 

The parties concerned agreed that the questions for the 
Court were (1) whether it was within the powers of the Board 
as a statutory corporation to provide science and art schools 
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or classes, either in day schools or in continuation schools ; 
(2) whether it was lawful for them to pay the expenses of main- 
taining these schools or classes out of the School Board rate or 
school fund ; (3) whether the rule zis? should be made absolute 
in regard to any or what disallowances and surcharges. The 
judges concerned were Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice 
Kennedy. The auditor, being a Government official, had a right 
to the services of the Attorney-General, while Mr. Asquith led 
for the School Board. The judgment was unanimous against 
the School Board. It was decided that Whitehall and South 
Kensington were absolutely distinct as regards these Parlia- 
mentary grants, and that School Boards existed only to earn the 
Whitehall grant. Mr. Justice Wills put the point clearly when 
he said that School Boards only existed for obligatory pur- 
poses, and that they are “under no obligation to go beyond the 
subjects of the Education Code.” The “ principal part” argu- 
ment—so dear to Mr. Lyulph Stanley—was brushed aside as a 
"failure to appreciate the cardinal fact" that the expression 
was a general one for a// elementary schools, and not confined 
to Board—s.e., rate-raising—schools. Further, the judges held 
that the Acts governing the work of School Boards all relate to 
* children " only. ‘What a child is is not defined; but the judges 
held that childhood ends somewhere between sixteen and 
seventeen. Hence, apart from the main point—z7.e, earning 
Kensington grants—the School Board adult classes for German 
clerks to learn English are illegal ; from which it follows that 
Mr. Acland's Evening Code Act was a direct encouragement to 
illegality. The second School Board argument—viz., the refer- 
ence in the Technical Instruction Act, Sec. 1 (3),tothe reservation 
of the rights of School Boards--is also brushed aside as refer- 
ring only to the giving of elementary technical or manual 
instruction in elementary schools. “It never would have 
entered any one's head to doubt,” says the judgment, “that 
some technical instruction may properly fall within elementary 
education," and, as Sec. 1 (1) a bars the County Councils giving 
this, it naturally falls upon the School Board to do so." 

. Of course, Messrs. Channing & Co. introduced this clause 
in Committee in the 1889 Act with quite a different purpose, 
and in hopes to make the School Boards a co-ordinate Local 
Authority. But, as the Local Authority and rate-raising clauses 
of that Act do not mention School Boards, this project failed. 
Day and evening schools are put in the same category ; and the 
decision in both cases is that “ School Boards "—exactly, be it 
noted, the Duke of Devonshire's words, three years ago—have 
* no statutory authority to teach beyond the Whitehall Code ” at 
the expense of the rates. They have, however, the same authority 
as any other corporate body to earn South Kensington grants, 
if they supplement these by fees, subscriptions, or endowments. 
That Departmentis completelywhite-washed forits “connivance,” 
as the School Board advocates put it, as the judgment says where 
it “ found scHools de facto fulfilling its conditions its grant fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course.” The argument that this allows 
School Boards to give a University education, a£ the cost of the 
rates, is characterized as the “ne plus ultra of extravagance.” 
The question arises now, what will be the practical »esult if 
this judgment is maintained in the higher Courts? It will not 
necessarily shut up a single higher-grade or continuation school. 
In many of the towns of the North it will not even inconveni- 
ence these schools. Where the School Board act simply as 
managers, taking fees from all scholars, and getting a grant 
from the Borough Council, under the Technical Instruction or 
Local Taxation Acts, the schools will go on as heretofore. Such 
schools need cost the rates nothing ; in fact, may even save 
the rates. The school that must cease is the free school and 
the school which ignores the Local Authority and its funds. 

But will the schools continue to earn South Kensington 
grants? As far as the judgment is concerned, this question is 
not touched. But the “Directory” now refuses these grants to 
free schools, unless supported bv a technical instruction rate. 
Hence the London schools must either cease to be free, if they 
want South Kensington grants, and must also probably, if they 
are to reach South Kensington standards of efficiency, ask a grant 
of the Technical Education Board, and conform to its rules ; 
which is what the Royal Commission recommended. Or, if the 
School Board prefer to keep the day schools free and under 
their own sole control, they must conform to the new Higher 
Elementary Minute, with all its restrictions. Evening schools 
must be really continuation, and prepare for the polytechnics, 
instead of compcting with them. H. M. 


ARMY REFORM AND SCIENCE. 


O much has been said and written on the subject of Army 
reform that the time is ripe for criticizing the critics and 
attempting to clear the discussion of irrelevant matter. It is 
certain that in the Babel of voices the main questions at issue 
have been lost sight of, and, instead of practical suggestions for 
the guidance of those by whom the work will have to be done, 
we have had, at least in the educational papers, clumsy and 
pointless attacks on the established order of things and cheap 
expressions of contempt for those connected with that order. 
Prof. Armstrong—an eminent investigator in organic chemistry 
—has slung abuse at our public schools, which, curiously 
enough, are the only things in our educational chaos which 
Continental critics agree in admiring and flatter by imitating. 
He asks why at Eton more students do not pass the science 
examinations which at other times he is at pains to deride ; and 
generally waves his arms about, cheered and supported by a 
faithful band of science teachers. Mr. Macan joins the attack 
with insults to the aristocracy, girds at their brainlessness and 
frivolity, and pleads for the apotheosis of science and science 
teaching. 

But, if education is the solution of all our troubles, how comes 
it that the Boer generals to whom they are due are uneducated, 
indeed, ignorant? Did not the “ patriotic” Press assure us that 
one of the noble and beautiful objects of the war was to remove 
that dark cloud of “invincible ignorance” (one remembers the 
very words of a G/o/e article) which overhung the Transvaal ? 
To Cronje, Botha, and the “ignorant old man” Kruger, and to 
most of the Boers, the delights of classics and the beauties of 
mathematics and science are unknown; their "technical 
education” is confined to a practical knowledge of the rotation 
of crops, and their reading to one Book. This reference seems 
necessary as a warning against the fanaticism which has 
obsessed so many, and must not be taken as implying any con- 
tempt for learning or education. 

Now, before making an attack, it would seem to be scientific 
and generally commendable to define clearly the point of attack 
—a small matter strangely overlooked by some of our scientific 
protagonists. Is there any serious complaint concerning the 
commissioned officers as a body? Surely the fact that one 
general muddled things at Magersfontein does not blind us to 
the knowledge that Wauchope, and, as far as one knows, all the 
other officers, performed their duties in that disastrous battle in 
a manner altogether admirable. The problem is really to find 
and train first-rate generals, and, collaterally, to prevent any but 
a first-rate man from holding that important position ; and it 
becomes us to attack it in a scientific manner, and not to show 
those failings in the field of logic which we censure in our 
generals on the field of battle. 

Let us first remove the impedimenta which surround the 
subject. Dr. Armstrong’s attack on our public schools has 
really very little to do with the matter, and, as it has already 
been answered in the papers, no more need be said. But, 
although not directly interested, I certainly feel that Mr. 
Macan’s strictures on the aristocracy are entirely unmerited. 
It is not only unproven that the average brain-power of the 
aristocracy is lower than that of the middle classes, but is, I 
believe, contrary to the facts. One recalls R. L. Stevenson in 
the “Ebb Tide”: “ ‘Huish means the same thing as what I 
do,’ said Davis. ‘When that man came stepping around and 
saying, * Look here! I’mAttwater "—and you knew it was so, by 
God !—I sized him right straight up : here's the real first-rate 
copper-bottomed aristocrat. Aw! don't know ye, do I? God 
damn ye, did God make ye? No; that couldn't be anything 
but genuine ; a man's got to be born to that, and notice ! smart 
as champagne and hard as nails. No kind of a fool ; no, sir, 
not a pound of him!’” No kind of a fool; nor is he. Any 
public-school master would explain to Mr. Macan that the 
members of the Army Class are certainly not fools. On the 
contrary, they are clever; not brilliant, perhaps, but able to 
master subjects which are in many cases distasteful, and to pass 
examinations in those subjects which are by no means easy. 
Then again, to avoid the fallacy of averages, is not our Prime 
Minister as brainy a man as the Chancellor of the new Bir- 
mingham University (O tempora’)? And, in the world of 
science, is not Lord Rayleigh's ability comparable with that of any 
more proletarian scientist? It may be said that it is easy to 
name single instances of strong brains in conjunction with blue 
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blood ; the reply is, of course, that the aristocracy forms a very 
small section of the community. 

There is still one further comment—viz., that, in censuring 
the Army, we schoolmasters are living in a glass house. As 
Mr. William Archer has pointed out, the blight of inefficiency 
is not confined to the Army ; and all our professions are, to a 
greater or less extent, tarred with the same brush. Have our 
schoolmasters (speaking generally) any very serious interest in 
the profession? And, when they foregathered at the Imperial 
Institute for conference, was not the usual attendance a mere 
handful of men and (be it said, with groans) a comparatively 
large number of women? And does one hear of doctors 
treating their special cases as matters for research and study, 
although that is admitted to be the best method for advancing 
their none too perfect art? The policy of awaiting develop- 
ments, or, as they say of the Army, “ muddling through,” is far 
too common in our land, and the reflection that this is so may 
be good for us. 

The directions in which reforms in the Army are most likely 
tolead to good results may, I think, from the point of view of 
the educationist, be classified under three heads :—(1) Efforts 
towards infusing, or rather stimulating, the spirit of emulation 
among the officers ; (2) a more serious attempt to discover and 
train potential generals ; (3) methods for increasing the average 
brain power of the commissioned officers. 

As to the first of these, it is rather difficult to formulate 
definite suggestions for stimulating the spirit of emulation, as 
the subject is technical in nature ; but it seems obvious that 
what is possible in schools, colleges, offices, and workshops 
should also be possible in the Army. The subject of promotion 
isa very difficult one to deal with, as any method of selection 
is beset with great difficulties ; but the German method of 
making promotion automatic up to the grade of captain, and 
beyond that grade only possible after definite proof of ability, 
seems to merit consideration, and possibly imitation. Again, 
too great importance is, perhaps, attached to personal valour 
and family ties ; but I should be very sorry to appear dogmatic 
on these questions. 

The second direction for reform resolves itself into a dis- 
cussion into the ways and means of the Staff College. This has 
been so excellently done in the September number of the 
Nineteenth Century by Colonel Lonsdale Hale that one cannot 
do better than state his conclusions, and refer those particularly 
interested to the original article. It seems that the Staff College 
has always been cursed by its unpopularity—an unpopularity 
which schoolmasters, remembering the opposition to “ training 
of teachers,” will easily understand. The universal application 
of the nascitur, non fit, dictum is one of the favourite dogmas of 
the British nation. In spite of this unpopularity, however, the 
writer is able to award a fair measure of success to the college, 
and, seeing the necessity of reform, he makes suggestions which 
will doubtless be considered by those in authority. 

The third direction for reform, to increase the average brain 
power of the commissioned officers, comes more within the scope 
of the schoolmaster. It is, of course, the introduction of the 
best middle-class brain. Every one knows that in the smaller 
grammar schools there are many boys with all the qualities 
necessary in a soldier who are prevented from becoming 
ofücers merely by financial considerations ; and there can be 
no doubt that the headmasters who have written to the Times 
on the subject were right in saying that it should be made 
possible for these boys, without any loss of dignity, to enter 
the profession for which they are best suited, and, having 
entered it, to maintain themselves in a decent manner on the 
income provided. 1 do not see that this would necessarily 
entail a biy increase of pay throughout the commissioned ranks ; 
for a special method of meeting special cases could surely be 
devised. I am far from agreeing with Mr. Macan that the 
Amy should be mainly run by the middle class ; for every 
thinking person or reader of Kipling (two overlapping groups) 
must know that the real respect in which the officers are held 
by the rank and file is connected with the standard of living 
and behaviour rather than with the mental capacity of the 
ofücers. There are probably very few “mute inglorious” 
Wellingtons in the dourgeots class ; yet I see no reason why 
any member of that class, possessing the indispensable personal 
qualities, as well as the necessary mental capacity, should be 
excluded. But there is a large section of the middle class— 
doctors, clergy, lawyers, schoolmasters, manufacturers— who are 
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at present unable to contemplate the possibility of a military 
career for their sons. If this state of things were altered in the 
way suggested, the field of choice for the future officers of the 
Army would be greatly increased, and the inevitable result 
would be to raise the standard of efficiency. There is still 
another point which is worth mentioning. It is that in all Army 
examinations every effort should be made to exclude the pro- 
duct of the spurious crammer. It seems likely that the art of 
setting general intelligence papers might be developed, and 
possibly the vva voce examination, with every possible care to 
prevent its abuse, might be brought into greater prominence. 

Now, as to the second part of the title of this article. There 
is a deplorable and increasing tendency in certain quarters to 
overrate the value of science in education. The opinion of the 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson, expressed many years ago in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, may be appropriately quoted in this connexion : 

I shall be asked: '* Is it (science) not as high a form of education as 
any other?" That is a matter to be settled by facts. I can but offer 
my little item of evidence, and leave it to others to confirm or refute. 
It used to be thought indispensable for an educated man that he should 
be able to write his own language correctly, if not elegantly ; it seems 
doubtful how much longer this will be taken as a criterion. Not so 
many years ago I had the honour of assisting in correcting for the press 
some pages of the .dathropological Review, or some such periodical. I 
doubt not that the writers were eminent men in their own line; that 
each could triumphantly prove, to his own satisfaction, the unsound- 
ness of what the others had advanced ; and that all would unite 
in declaring that the theories of a year ago were entirely exploded by 
the latest German treatise, But they were not able to set forth these 
thoughts, however consoling to themselves, in anything resembling the 
language of educated society. In all my experience I have never read 
even in the ‘‘local news" of a country paper such slipshod, such 
deplorable English. 


Alas! the lapse of time has not removed this reproach. Con- 
tinuing :— ; 

I shall be told I am ungenerous in thus picking out a few unfavour- 
able cases, and that some of the greatest minds of the day are to 
be found in the ranks of science. I freely admit that such may be 
found, but my contention is that ‘ey made the science, and not the 
science them, and that in any line of thought they would have been 
equally distinguished. As a general principle, I do not think that the 
exclusive study of any one subject is really education; and my experience 
as a teacher has shown that even a considerable proficiency in natural 
science, taken alone, is so far from proving a high degree of cultivation 
and natural ability that it is fully compatible with general ignorance and 
an intellect quite below par... . 


This is as true to-day as ever it was; and those who 


.do not read it with pleasure may, nevertheless, derive profit 


from it. It is worth remarking that Huxley, to whom chiefly we 
owe the due recognition which science has received in recent 
ears, was never bigoted in educational matters, and that at 
east two of our foremost present-day scientists— [I refer to the 
Master of Downing and Prof. Riicker—have raised their voices 
against the prevailing Philistinism. 

It would not become me as a science master to depreciate 
the excellence of the training which science, well taught, is able 
to give ; nor could I truthfully do so, since I am fully conscious 
of that excellence. I see especially the good work which science 
can do in arousing an interest in the world and in the modern 
conditions of life ; and I am willing to grant that an elementary 
course of science should form an item in every scheme of 
instruction, and that to the ordinary boy whose school educa- 
tion is finished at a comparatively early age it may be allowed 
to occupy an important place in the scheme. But there must 
be no fetish of science, and the exceeding great importance of 
the English education must be recognized. Nor does it 
become those connected with science to suggest or express con- 
tempt for the thorough classical training. It has been my 
privilege to meet many “classical” men, and I have found that 
even in power of ratiocination they were not inferior to science 
men, while in literary perception and taste they were generally 
superior. Therefore, while fully recognizing the importance of 
science in its commeicial aspect, I cannot take up an extreme 
view as to its value in education ; and while I can watch, with 
composure—indeed with pleasure—a benevolent Government 
spending a million of money in promoting instruction in science, 
I shall never expect their action to alter the national character 
or seriously to affect the question of national superiority in its 
highest sense. But I do believe that for the Army, as for science, 
art, literature, it is our duty to seek out, encourage, and subsid- 
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ize our best men ; to insist on intelligence in high places, and 
to make every reasonable effort for universal intelligence. 

In conclusion, let me add a few words as to the exponents of 
science. It may not be granted to our scientific minds “to 
burn with the hard gem-like flame" of cultured appreciation, or to 
maintain a “life-long ecstasy ” of sensuous exultation ; but we 
may, at least, refrain from playing into our “enemies” hands 
by taking up a fanatical attitude. Let us rather remove the 
reproach of the Master of Trinity than hasten the inevitable 
reaction by perfervid bigotry. T. L. HUMBERSTONE. 


A SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT IN A MINING 
CAMP. 


By A COLORADO SCHOOLMA'AM. 
" NLY six weeks before the vacation, and we shall be ex- 
pected to give some kind of a show. What can your 
little ones do, Miss Leonard ?” said Mrs. Taylor, in her usual 
impetuous manner, bustling into the primary department one 
morning at recess. 

Miss Leonard was taken aback for a moment. Western 
manners and customs were still new to her ; for this was her 
first year in Silver Canon, a small mining camp in the heart of 
the Rockies ; and she hardly realized what her Principal meant. 

A show?” she repeated wonderingly. 

* Yes, the people here call every kind of entertainment * a 
show," whether it is a sacred concert at the Church or a theatre 
play at the Town Hall. All are shows, and all are equally well 
patronized by the miners and their families. The last day 
before tlie holidays is always a great time at the school, and all 
the parents come to hear their young hopefuls * speak their 
pieces.” Now I’ve been thinking it would be a good idea for 
you and me to go and see Mr. Brown, and get him to let us 
have the use of that large empty storeroom of his in Main 
Street. We could get some of the men to help us rig up a 
curtain at one end, and we could have our school entertainment 
there. What do you think of it?” 

* Would not the children be scared at seeing a large audience 
and forget all they had to say ?" 

“Scared! Nota bit of it! It will rouse them up to do their 
very best, and their parents will be delighted to see them show 
off before the public. But we'll have to manage to bring every 
child into it, if it is only to stand and be looked at, or we shall 
have trouble on our hands. After school is over this afternoon, 
suppose we call on Mrs. Birchum. As President of the School 
Board, we must consult her before doing anything, but I am 
quite sure of her approval; and then we'll go and see what 
Mr. Brown will do for us.” 

Mrs. Birchum approved, Mr. Brown consented, and the two 
school teachers set to work to plan out the programme and 
prepare their pupils for the various parts they had to perform. 

The intervening weeks soon passed, and the eventful day 
arrived. The large room was crowded long before the time 
appointed, the parents and children being placed in the front 
seats, and at the back rows and rows of men and boys from all 
the mines around. Kind-hearted men are those Western miners ; 
always ready to help a friend in trouble, chivalrous to women, 
and good nature and generosity itself to children. 

Across the upper end of the long room hung a green calico 
curtain, on which all eyes were fixed as the hour drew near. 
Suddenly it went up with a whizz, but immediately came down 
again as a childish voice was heard, exclaiming : “ What are 
you thinking about? Pull it down, don't you see my hair is not 
fixed yet?" A moment more, and it went up again, disclosing 
a little girl about ten years old, dressed in shinv green stuff 
with black spots. Putting her head on one side with a knowing 
look, and shaking her mass of short black curls, she began to 
recite, slowly and distinctly, *A frog he would a-wooing go." 
When she came to the chorus, she suddenly crouched down in 
the attitude of a frog, and jumped about the platform, making 
a great leap between every two or three words, while her black 
curls bobbed, her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks grew red with 
the violent exercise. She looked so comical. and did it so well, 
that the audience fairly roared, and when she came to the end 
of her piece, had to go through it all over again, much to her 
own delight. 

Next came a grand duet, perpetrated by Venus and Grace 
Marvel, or “the marvellous twins” as they were generally 
called—two exceedingly plain, awkward-looking girls of fourteen. 


Venus came to a finish two beats ahead of Grace, but no one 
noticed it— they handled the pianner so well," as their mother 
remarked to a neighbour in a loud aside. 

Several well known pieces followed, such as * Asleep at the 
Switch,” “Curfew shall not ring to-night,” &c., interspersed 
with piano solos and school songs with rousing choruses. One 
boy sang a “darkey” song, with banjo accompaniment, and 
another played the violin. After that the curtain remained 
down a very long time and people were beginning to grow 
impatient, but when at last it did go up an exclamation of 
surprise and admiration went round the room. Old Mother 
Goose stood in the middle of the platform surrounded by her 
numerous progeny, and little Tom Thumb peeping out of her 
apron pocket. There were Little Bo-peep with her crook, Little 
Boy Blue with his horn, Cinderella, Old King Cole, and all the 
rest of them. It is true their costumes were only of coloured 
calico or tissue paper, but they looked so pretty, and so ’cute 
and so proud, that their happy mothers could hardly contain 
themselves. Each child stepped forward in turn, at a poke 
from Old Mother Goose’s stick, and repeated his little rime. 
The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe came last. She had all 
the very smallest children around her in a huge pink shoe. A 
little boy, perched in the front by way of a rosette, gravely 
demanded : “Who killed Cock Robin?” A shrill little voice 
sang the answer, and again the boy asked : “Who saw him 
die?” Another voice responded, and so on until they came to 
the last verse. The question was asked, but no answer came. 
A turning of heads, a bustling and a pushing in that pink shoe, 
till a golden-headed little mite burst out: “Oh, I fordet my 
piece! I tan’t speak my piece! Oh, mamma, mamma!” and 
breaking away from the rest, tearing the shoe as she forced her 
way out, she ran off the platform, and down the aisle, till she 
reached her mother’s arms, outstretched to receive her. The 
curtain went down amidst a storm of applause, but presently 
the little ones appeared again, holding hands in a ring, and 
scampering round as fast as thev could go. 

Some pretty exercises in calisthenics were then given, the 
older pupils using clubs and wands, the younger ones marching 
up and down, breaking lines and uniting again, winding in and 
out, &c., all keeping perfect time to slow music. That gave 
great satisfaction to the parents, many of whom were inclined 
to look upon calisthenics in school-hours as a great waste of 
time. 

*A Musical Flower Garden” on the programme had puzzled 
many, but now it was before them. A white sheet was hung 
near the back of the platform, and the lower part of it was 
covered with large paper flowers, the centre of each having 
been cut out, and in its place appeared a child’s face. 

A moment’s pause to take it all in, and then a sweet little 
voice began to sing : 

I'm called little Buttercup, 
Sweet little Buttercup, 
Though I could never tell why ; 
Still Pm called Buttercup, 
Sweet little Buttercup, 
Dear little Buttercup, I. 


As ehe concluded a daisy remarked in a self-satisfied tone: 
* "m a modest crimson-tipped flower.” And then the two sang 
as a duet ** Buttercups and Daisies.” 

A verse from “ Sweet Violets” was given by a bunch of the 
little purple flowers. The rose, the poppy, the sunflower, and 
many others had something to say or sing, and then the scene 
ended by the whole “ Garden” singing together, “ Who'll buy 
my pretty flowers ?” 

The next to appear was Napoleon George Washington, a 
little coloured boy with the black woolly head and perfect teeth 
of his race. A fat jolly-looking little fellow he was, and, as he 
advanced to the middle of the platform with his hands in his 
pockets and a good-humoured twinkle in his eyes, the people 
began to anticipate a good laugh. He recited one of Br'er 
Rabbits marvellous adventures in a most animated manner, 
and with all kinds of droll gestures, sitting on his heels trying to 
pull a long face one minute, the next leaping to his feet or 
jumping imaginary barriers. As the recitation proceeded he 
grew more and more excited, and when he finally reached the 
end no one was surprised to see him turn half a dozen somer- 
saults in rapid succession, and then shouting “hooray” at the 
top of his voice run off the stage. 

(C ntinued an paige 30.) 
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He was soon recalled, and, producing from some hidden 
pocket a dirty-looking and limp rag doll, he began rocking it 
in his arms in a truly maternal manner, singing softly the first 
verse of “The Little Alabama Coon." As he reached the 
chorus his voice grew louder and louder, and the rocking more 
violent till the people roared at his comical actions. Then 
placing an imaginary pince-nez across his nose, and tucking the 
doll under his arm like a cane, he slowly strutted up and down, 
backwards and forwards, taking off to the life the well known 
School Superintendent. The imitation was perfect, so perfect 
that down came the curtain quite unexpectedly, while young 
Napoleon was heard remonstrating behind it: ** What's that 
for? Iain’t finished yet ; I’se got two mo’ verses. Lemme go,” 
and a scuffle followed. But the miners were enjoying it too 
much to lose those two verses, and their heavy boots seconded 
the boy’s entreaties so noisily that Mrs. Taylor had to give way, 
and the “Alabama Coon” was finished with many a nod and 
wink and grin that kept up the fun ; the whole audience joining 
in the last chorus with great gusto. As the final words were 
sung, Napoleon hopped off the platform on one foot waving the 
rag doll over his head. 

A solo by Miss Dora Lawson was to follow. A long pause, 
but no one appeared. After exercising their patience for some 
time the boys at the back began stamping, then whistling, and 
were beginning cat-calls, when a mail head appeared at one 
side of the curtain, saying in a loud whisper: “Do wait a 
minute longer; Dora has lost her music and has to find it. 
Just like Dora, ain't it?” A laugh followed, and one voice 
called out: “ You come out, little ’un, and give us something 
while we're waiting.” “Teacher won't let ” she began, 
but was forcibly pulled back by an unseen hand. 

“Heres Dora at last,” was heard, and the belated young 
lady made her appearance. 

Cool, calm, collected, as if nothing had gone wrong, the girl 
stood before that large roomful of people. She was about 
fifteen, fair-haired, with a delicate complexion and large, 
dreamy blue eyes, with a far-away look in them. They all 
knew her—the daughter of a poor miner who lived some 
distance out of town across the flats; and Dora in her snow-shoes 
going to and from school was a familiar sight. They all knew, 
too, that she was said to be slow and dull, and, when addressed, 
seldom answered till the question was repeated, as though she 
could not collect her thoughts quickly enough. But Dora as a 
singer was a novelty ; no one knew she could sing—it would 
probably prove amusing. 

She slowly unrolled her music and awaited her accompanist. 
When her note was given she raised her head and began to 
sing, and her voice was so sweet and pure and clear that her 
listeners were amazed. As the song proceeded the young girl’s 
voice swelled louder and stronger till it filled the room. She 
had forgotten where she was; her whole soul was in her music, 
and, though the words were very simple, they reached the heart 
of every one present, and the people recognized that she 
possessed a most unusual gift. Perfect silence reigned until 
the song was finished, and then the house broke loose. Words 
cannot describe the enthusiasm or the noise. Again and again 
she had to sing before she was allowed to make her final bow. 

No one enjoyed Dora's triumph more than her teachers, 
who had been the first to discover that she had a beautiful 
voice, and one that would make her fortune if only she could 
get proper training. And they had taught her this song 
privately, intending to surprise and delight the community ; but 
they never dreamed of the result. 

The evening concluded with the National Hymn, “My 
country 'tis of thee," sung by school and audience together, 
followed by “three cheers for the young ’uns and their teachers,” 
and “three more for Dora,” proposed by a young miner. 

It proved a momentous evening for Dora. The miners 
present did not allow their enthusiasm to cool. They interested 
their fellow-workmen in the girl, and ended by collecting 
amongst themselves and throughout the camp generally a sum 
large enough to send her to Denver, and afterwards to Europe, 
to have her voice thoroughly trained for public singing—with 
the one stipulation, that when she became a prima donna she 
should adopt the name of their camp as a surname. 

Ten years afterwards the Signorina Silvera Canoni gave a 
free concert in the new Town Hall of that Western camp, and 


the miners agreed that Dora Lawson had been a good specu- - 
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AN APPEAL TO HEADMASTERS.* 
By Henry E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 


M ORE than twenty years ago Matthew Arnold wrote : 

* The want of the idea of science, of systematic know- 
ledge, is. . . the capital want . . . of English education and 
of English life The same statement may be made to-day 
without fear of contradiction. And yet, during the latter part of 
our century, science has revolutionized the world, and its charms 
as well as its claims on our attention have been eloquently 
advocated by a multitude of speakers. Arnold implied that the 
responsibility for the condition of affairs he deplored rested with 
our schoolmasters. It is to be feared that they have done little 
in the interval to exonerate themselves, and that, if not obdurate 
in resisting change, they have at least made no proper effort to 
bring it about. Why is this? 

A recent writer on China remarks: “ The contemplation of 
China is discouraging—to think it got so far so long ago, and 
yet has got no further! The Emperor Hoang-li, who lived 
200 B.C., may be supposed to have foreseen the deadening effect 
that government by literary men has upon a nation, for he burnt 
all their books except those that treat of practical arts.” May 
not a clue to our failure to appreciate science be found in this 
passage? For is it not the case that we are at the stage of 
being governed by literary men—that those who have the 
charge of the education of the youth of the country are nearly 
all literary men ; that most of our youth are allowed to grow up 
as literary men ; that our Parliament is full of literary men ; and 
that our Press is a purely literary organization ? 

Do we not pay so little attention to studies of * practical 
arts" as to justify the statement that they are disregarded by 
all but the very few among us? And are not the consequences 
very serious? As men of the world we must see that complaints 
are rife in every quarter ; thatthere is a growing sense of public 
unrest ; and we must all have felt—especially during the past 
few months—that there is a screw loose somewhere. And those 
of us who go abroad and who notice how effectively the forces 
of some other nations are being organized are not only op- 
pressed with anxiety, but even with a deep sense of shame, that 
we should remain so callous to our own shortcomings. Is it 
not time that the warning given by the shade of Matthew Arnold 
should no longer be allowed to fall on deaf ears? Should not 


* The substance of an address delivered to the XIII. Club. 
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schools generally co-operate in removing the stigma and in- 
culcate “the idea of science" in the minds of all their 
scholars? 

It is to be feared, however, that “science” is the subject with 
which those who have charge of our schools are least acquainted. 
Nor is it surprising that this is the case, as the majority of men 
who graduate either at Cambridge or at Oxford are not required 
to study any branch of “science.” Whatever the cause, being 
unacquainted with the subject, it is difficult for most teachers to 
understand its methods and appreciate its value, or to under- 
stand why so much “fuss” is made about its importance by 
some of us, and why we are so aygressive in insisting that 
science should not only be introduced into the school curriculum, 
but that it should be accorded a position of prominence and 
real importance. 

Carlyle has well said that no character has ever been rightly 
understood till it has first been regarded with a certain feeling 
not of tolerance only, but of sympathy. This is equally true of 
subjects—only sympathy begotten of understanding will lead 
those in charge of schools to welcome and introduce new 
methods. Until such sympathy is engendered teachers will be 
swayed hither and thither by the breath of fashion, and there 
will be no fixity of opinion as to what is desirable. In order to 
enlist such sympathy it is necessary to speak very plainly, as it 
is most desirable that a clear understanding should be arrived 
at without delay, and that all should realize that they have a 
common purpose in view. 

In the book on China referred to, a memorial is reproduced 
which was addressed to the Emperor by Prince Kung a short 
time ago, on the establishment of a college for the cultivation 
of Western science, in the course of which the Prince remarks : 
* A proverb says ‘A thing unknown is a scholar's shame.’ Now, 
when a man of letters, on stepping from his door, raises his 
eyes to the stars and is unable to tell what they are, is not this 
enough to make him blush? Even if no schools were estab- 
lished, the educated ought to apply themselves to such studies.” 
Bearing in mind the respect we pay to Chinese institutions, as 
shown in our adoption of their system of literary examinations 
as a condition of entry into our Civil Service, and that we are 
at the present time engaged, through the agency of various 
public examining bodies, in seeking to compel the nation 
generally to adopt the system, we might surely go a stage 
further and accept the wise direction of an enlightened Chinese 
statesman when he reminds us that a thing unknown is a 
scholar's shame. 

We gibe at the intense conservatism of the Boers, but the 
beam in our own eye is unnoticed, for we forget, or cannot 
realize, how absolutely similar our condition is to theirs, and 
that, taking our opportunities into account, we are far ahead of 
all other nations in our disregard of the teachings of experience. 
It has been stated that the Boer has seen his country developed 
against his will and without his collaboration ; but our country 
is being developed, if not against the will of our schools, at all 
events without their direct and thorough collaboration, in so far 
as the applications of science are concerned. 

It behoves us, then, to inquire wherein our methods are 
faulty—what are to be regarded as sound methods—and, in 
doing so, it will be well to take illustrations from current events. 
If we consider the part played by that magnificent soldier 
Baden-Powell in South Africa, the reputation he has achieved, 
and think how his success is to be explained, what must we 
conclude? Quite simply, that he is a master of scientific 
method ; in other words, gifted with common sense and with 
the faculty of using it. It is easy to fathom his methods, as he 
has fully displayed them in his shilling manual “ Aids to Scout- 
ing," which every teacher should possess and study as being 
one of the few books dealing with the * practical arts? which 
will be worth preserving when text-books generally are de- 
stroyed by edict. 

According to Baden-Powell, *the main key to success in 
scouting is to have pluck, discretion, and self-reliance.” Surely 
these qualities are tie key to success in everything! Pluck, he 
tells us, in its highest form—viz, that of the unassisted in- 
dividual—is very much the result of a man's confidence in 
himself. And confidence in yourself you can only have, he 
adds, when you know that, by training and practice, you are 
thoroughly up in the work that you have to do. Self-reliance 
he defines as the ability to act “on your own hook "—to be able 
to see what is the right line to take, according to circumstances, 
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a wanting some one at your elbow to tell you exactly what 
to do. 

Of course, all will agree with this ; but can we assert that we 
in any way train boys and girls #2 school to exhibit such pluck, 
discretion, and self-reliance? I venture to say that we cannot 
Instead of being self-reliant, discreet, and full of intellectual 
pluck, our modern boys and girls are made absolutely de- 
pendent on their teachers and on text-books ; they have scarcely 
an idea of their own except on topics which have not been 
touched upon ## school, and they have no healthy desire to 
increase their intelligence. It has been my lot, during the past 
thirty years, to act as teacher of all sorts and conditions of boys 
and of some girls after they have left school. I have also 
served in very nearly every possible field as an examiner, and 
I cannot think that the experience which has forced this painful 
conclusion upon me is at all a peculiar one. 

No words are strong enough to express our appreciation o: 
the magnificent bravery and dash shown by all ranks in the 
present war; but the recognition of the existence of such 
wonderful qualities in our soldiers makes our grief at the 
terrible losses we have suffered all the deeper, when we reflect 
on the many and clear proofs that have been given of the 
absence of proper thoughtfulness and of the failure to apply 
scientific method. It is clear that, to win our battles in the 
future, preparations must be made in the school workshop 
rather than in the playing-fields. In fact, scientific method 
must be introduced into schools in order that some preparation 
may be given for successful scouting in the world, and to obviate 
the natural powers remaining so undeveloped that experience 
has to be gained painfully and almost entirely by undirected 
self-effort after school is left. 

Baden-Powell’s book is full of good advice which is applic- 
able to ordinary training. Take, for example, his instructions 
on reporting :—“ Only report facts, not fancies. That is to say, 
in describing, say, a river, don’t call it a ‘large river’—that may 
mean anything—but give its apparent width and depth in yards 
and feet as nearly as you can judge. Similarly, ‘a large body 
of the enemy’ conveys no meaning—it might mean a squadron 
or it might mean a division.” Nothing could be more admirable 
than this direction to report facts, not fancies. It is what we 
insist on in all scientific work; it is what is required in the 
world by all employers who rely on their assistants for informa- 
tion ; but the art is one which 1s never learnt at school. 

In pointing out how to practise in peace times, he strongly 
recommends would-be scouts to read “ The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” by Conan Doyle, and see how, by noticing a 
number of small signs, he “ puts this and that together,” and 
gathers important information. This, again, is precisely our 
method—the scientific method ; in fact, I have for years past 
urged upon my students that the method adopted by the de- 
tective is that of the scientific worker, and the only possible 
one to adopt in studying science as a mental and moral dis- 
cipline. If heads of schools will but regard science from such 
a point of view, they will have little difficulty in understanding 
its importance and value as an essential factor in education, 
and also of understanding the spirit in which it must be taught 
to be of use in schools. 

The main object of introducing science into schools, however, 
must be to develop character on its practical side, with the 
purpose of teaching our youth to scout in the world—to use 
their eyes, to draw correct inferences, to be guided by what they 
see, and to help themselves. From this point of view the study 
of method is alone of importance ; it stands to reason, however, 
that in studying and acquiring a useful knowledge of method a 
knowledge of facts is necessarily also required. 

But a revolution must be effected in our schools if scientific 
method is to be taught in them. I have no hesitation in saying 
that at the present day the so-called science taught in most 
schools, and especially that which is demanded by examiners, is 
not only worthless, but positively detrimental. All who are 
acquainted with the facts know this to be the case ; and if we 
ask ourselves the simple question— whether what is done tends 
to develop the wits, to develop the power of self-help— we must 
all admit the very opposite to be the case. Schools, in fact, are 
engaged in fashioning our youth to require leaning-posts, not in 
training them to act on their own account ; examinations have 
made self-help impossible. No employer, go where you will, is 
satisfied with the product the schools turn out. 

Speaking to headmasters, I would say-that on them mainly 
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rests the heavy burden of demanding a reform, as they are, in a 
measure, responsible for having allowed an altogether improper 
condition of things to grow up. I recently ventured to remark, 
in a discussion at one of the Educational Conferences held at 
the beginning of the year at the Imperial Institute, that “ head- 
masters suffer us, but do not love us.” They have, in fact, 
admitted the science teacher into their schools because they 
saw that he was getting into fashion ; but they have had no 
sympathy with his work, and, having made no attempt to under- 
stand his methods—have, unfortunately, allowed him, within the 
üme at his disposal, to do pretty much as he pleased. Having 
never received any pedagogic training, he naturally follows the 
example set him by his teachers ; he proceeds to teach on pro- 
fessional lines, as though the boys under him were going to be 
chemists or physicists, and it never occurs to him that education 
and professional training are two very different things. 

The situation is made worse by the fact that our system of 
professional training is thoroughly bad, no proper attempt being 
made to infuse feeling into it nor to impart a knowledge of true 
scientific method. The difficulty has arisen because few teachers 
give any thought to method. Most teachers, therefore, have 
never been trained to think broadly ; they have no desire to 
scout even within their own proper domain ; the spirit of research 
has never entered into their lives — consequently they are 
almost powerless to act alone, and incapable of originating. 

There is but one way of effecting the necessary changes, 
and that is to reform the Universities, whence the supply of 
teachers is derived. Directly or indirectly they govern every- 
thing. This could be done within a generation, if headmasters 
would but agree to make the demand—by the Universities re- 
quiring proper proof of some appreciation of scientific method 
to be given by all candidates for admission, which would make 
it necessary for all schools to give proper training in scientific 
method ; and by their insisting that the spirit of research shall 
dominate the entire course of training. The theory at the Uni- 
versities at present is that a man must be well read—that he 
must knowall that other people bave done—before he even thinks 
of doing anything himself. Only graduates are allowed to scout 
—to do research work ; consequently the majority escape with- 
out any taint of acguired intelligence, and those who undertake 
research work as a post-graduate exercise are frightfully 
hampered by a burden of knowledge much of which is useless, 
because the power of using it has never been inculcated and 
self-reliance has never been taught. 

While making these demands of the Universities, the schools 
must be prepared to make great changes. Far less attention 
must be paid to books and to set lessons; far more atten- 
tion must be given to practical studies conducive to the formation 
of habits of self-reliance. Boys and girls must learn to think 
and act for themselves, to utilize the knowledge they have, and 
to know how to increase their knowledge. To this end they 
must be taught “to think in shape,” as Thring puts it; to work 
with the tangible. And they must be so trained from the 
very earliest age—it is the falsest policy possible to waste the 
early years of extreme youth when the acquisitive faculties are 
so exceptionally developed, and to allow wrong ideals to become 
established, as these can never afterwards be got rid of. As to 
the possibility and desirability of so training boys and girls, I 
will quote only one opinion ; but, as that was given more than a 
century ago by one of England's greatest discoverers, Priestley, 
it may both serve to justify my argument and to show that it is 
sufficiently old-fashioned to be worthy of adoption. It is to be 
found in the preface to his collected works, published in 1790:— 


I am sorry to have occasion to observe that natural science is very 
little, if at all, the object of education in this country, in which many 
individuals have distinguished themselves so much by their application 
to it. And I would observe that, if we wish to lay a good foundation 
for a philosophical taste and philosophical pursuits, persons should be 
accustomed to the sight of experiments and processes t# early life. 
They should more especially be early initiated in the theory and practice 
of tevestigation, by which many of the old discoveries may be made to 
be really /&eir own—on which account they will be much more valued 
by them. And, in a great variety of articles, very young persons may 
be made so far acquainted with everything necessary to be previously 
known, as to engage (which they will do with particular alacrity) in 
pursuits truly original. 


I believe that school-work will be carried out on much less 
formal lines in the future than it has been in the past, and much 
more in accordance with the plan which is followed out of school. 
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Out of school we do not, as a rule, engage in some fresh task 
once an hour, but we undertake some set piece of work and 
carry it throngh, all the various incidental operations being per- 
formed as the necessity arises. The experiment must at least 
be made of applying this system to the teaching of scientific 
method in schools. Problems must be set and time must be 
allowed for their solution ; class-rooms must either be con- : 
verted into workshops or ample workshop accommodation must 
be provided. I advisedly do not speak of laboratories, as the 
word has an un-English sound, and is offensive to classical ears 

So soon as it is recognized that the literary side is only one 
side of school-work no objection will be raised tothis. But there 
must be no disregard of the literary side—in fact, it must 
receive far more care and attention than is at present accorded 
to it. My great complaint, as a professor at an engineering 
college, in fact, is not that students are ignorant of science 
when they join us, and incapable of undertaking any practical 
exercise requiring independent action and thought, but that, as 
a rule, they are incapable of writing out any proper record of 
the work they do. This is because they have never had any 
practical training in such work ; the kind of exercise they have 
been called on to do at school being of an entirely unpractical 
character. 

As an example of the work of the rationally organized school 
of the future, let us assume that a boy has been set to solve 
some simple problem, and that this involves much experimental 
work; he should nevertheless first be required to write a 
description of what he is about to do, in which the motive by 
which he is guided is clearly stated. He would receive his 
instructions in the workshop, and, if there were not room in the 
workshop, he might then go to the class-room to do this 
writing ; and when his statement had been approved by the 
workshop instructor he would carefully copy it out in the neat 
note-book in which the history of his researches is to be finally 
recorded. He would then, but only then, proceed to make ex- 
periments. Ifit were necessary, in fitting up the apparatus he 
required, to do any carpenters or smith’s work, he would inci- 
dentally get a lesson or gain practice in such work. Then, 
when the experiment was performed, an account of the results 
would be written up and conclusions drawn. This might give 
rise to arithmetical work, or a drawing or photograph might be 
required to illustrate the account, or some question of grammar 
or philology might arise. Incidentally, therefore, teaching 
would be given in a variety of subjects ; several teachers might 
take part in the work, and it would be the duty of the direct- 
ing instructor to see that the proper opportunities were provided 
for them all. Under such a system boys would become handy 
and able and willing to help themselves in all sorts of 
emergencies. Their interest would no longer be confined to 
athletics. Girls would benefit even more than boys. 

Present-day teachers will be horrified by this picture of a 
school of the future ; but, in common with many others, I feel 
that we are at a critical period, and that it is a duty to speak 
out and seek to be constructive. The Chinese system of govern- 
ment by literary men is clearly a failure, not only in China, but 
also in this country ; and, as progress is effected in these days 
not at mail-coach and sailing-vessel speeds, but at the far 
quicker rates rendered possible by steam and electricity, we 
can no longer afford to await development—we must force it on 
if we perceive it to be necessary and inevitable. 

Our present position is somewhat as follows : All are agreed 
that the one great object to be effected by education is the due 
development of the faculties generally. Those who live suff- 
ciently in the world are aware that, however admirably and fully 
classical training may serve its purpose in developing some of 
the faculties, others of at least equal importance remain un- 
tutored unless the methods are resorted to which science, and 
science only, places at our disposal. Honest educators cannot 
any longer rest satisfied in merely following the course laid down 
by their forefathers—they must march with thetimes. Naturally 
they find the position strange and difficult, but it is none the 
less their duty to endeavour to solve the problem presented to 
them ; and, to this end, they must seek to show sympathy with 
those whom they have too long treated with the coldest in- 
oe if not with contempt, and who yet bear them no 
malice. 

We must awaken to the fact that, as Thring puts it, the 
whole human being is the teacher’s care ; and that to cut the 
child in half is a deadly sin. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS.* 
(Continued from page 684, 1900.) 


ONSIDER the next axiom: “ The boy is to find out for 
himself everything that he can.” This is certainly very 
sound advice; but, if you send a teacher into a class-room armed 
with it in its abstract form, and with no clear notion of what it 
means in practice, it will not be of much use to him in the early 
stages of his career. You might as well put a man down to 
build a bridge with no mechanical knowledge but the statement 
of the law of gravity. A heuristic mode of instruction is indeed 
the very soul of good teaching, but in introducing a new hand 
to it the greatest detail is necessary, and it is perhaps here 
that the value of training is most evident. There is no mode 
of teaching that lends itself so much to waste of time or is 
such a promoter of general ineffectiveness as a heuristic 
method, unless it be properly used. It is evident that in most 
subjects a boy cannot discover everything for himself, and that 
in some subjects there are only a few things that he can 
discover, and this must be realized from the beginning. It 
is the surest sign of a good and experienced teacher that 
he can take a block of matter, say a term’s or half a term’s 
work, and, partly from direct experience, partly from a knack 
derived from experience, can sift out the elements in this 
block that are worth treating heuristically. The rest he will 
give to the class, and will confine his efforts to making them 
discover a few things, with the result that at the end of term 
they will know a fair amount of fact, and at the same time will 
have been made to use their minds. A man whois fresh to the 
work, on the other hand, may well start off with the notion that 
everything must be found out by the boys or, to use a cant term, 
* elicited ” from them, attempts far too much in this direction, 
is ignorant of the devices necessary for the proper working of 
any investigation method with a large class, and finds at the 
end of a term that his boys know very little, while he himself 
is very uncertain to what extent he has made them observe and 
think. As likely as not he will say to himself, “ This is a mere 
theory of the lecture room, and won’t work with a class,” and 
will give up for the time being any attempt to make his pupils 
discoverers. In any case a heuristic method is always some- 
thing of a fiction. We hear a good deal about making boys 
discover the elements of science for themselves ; but on an 
absolutely heuristic method this would take generations, and 
our pupils, like the Scotch elder’s calf, would grow old during 
the process. 

An absolutely heuristic method would be to place your class 
in a room, say to them, “ Discover this, that, or the other,” and 
look in occasionally from week to week to see how they were 
getting on. We have deviated from an absolutely heuristic 
method when we give our boys a carefully chosen problem to 
solve, or even when we hint to them that there is a problem to 
solve. All discovery is the application of previous knowledge, 
and our problem is to find out how much previous information 
we should give a boy before we put him down to find something 
out, and exactly to what extent it is in practice advisable to 
make him find things out. If in any lesson there are only two 
points that can profitably be found out, and the master insists 
on their discovery, he is, to my mind, working on a sound 
heuristic method. Good teaching consists in the application 
of a principle when it can be applied profitably, and not in the 
insistence upon it in season and out of season. A considera- 
tion of these principles in close connexion with the subjects 
to be taught will effectually hinder a young teacher from lay- 
ing undue stress on any one principle, and also from neglecting 
them altogether as unpractical. 

Let us consider some more of these general positions that 
can usefully be placed before a teacher. We schoolmasters are 
nowadays told by every second person that we meet that our 
duty is to interest our boys, that we are to lure them on from 
stage to stage, that they are to be led and not driven. Now, 
while we certainly ought to interest our boys, we must not 
forget that one object—some of us might say the most im- 
portant object—of school life is to teach boys to concentrate 
themselves upon subjects that they heartily dislike, to exert 
themselves simply because they have to do so, whether they 
like it ornot. If we turn out our pupils into the rough places of 
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adult life unable to work, and to work hard at pursuits in which 
they take no interest, we shall have given them a very inefficient 
training. We have in our education to combine two things— 
to give habits of accuracy and of application to repellent detail 
for use in the bread-winning portion of life, and to give interests 
for use when the day's work 1s over. Here we have two oppos- 
ing principles—interest and effort. I do not say that they are 
in real opposition ; it may be our duty to show a young school- 
master that they areonly in apparent opposition to one another, 
and that they may profitably be combined. In any case, it 1s 
of great importance that a teacher should consider the various 
aspects of interest—as a means to the inculcation of facts, and 
as an end in itself—and should realize the need of extracting 
from his boys as much work as he can. If you make the path- 
way of learning too pleasant and too free from rude alarms, 
there is a danger that your pupils may lie down by the wayside 
and go to sleep. There are indications—some of the school- 
books of the present day, in which everything is boiled down 
into an easily digested state, are among them—of a tendency 
to lay too much stress on the insertion of information without 
pain ; and one thing at any rate is certain, that a pupil will not 
value anything that has taken him no trouble to acquire. 

Another aspect of education that we may consider theoretically 
is curriculum. In some respects the discussion of curricula is 
more for the headmaster than for the man who is going toteach 
what he is told to teach. But questions of curricula are so 
important, and the position of any subject in the curriculum 
stands in such close connexion with the manner in which the 
subject is taught and with the consequent effect upon the mind 
of the pupil, that discussions of curricula are a very essential 
part of a training course. Our time-tables are over-crowded, 
and with the ever-growing pressure of new subjects we are in 
danger of teaching eight subjects superficially where our fathers 
taught two thoroughly. So that it is of importance that we 
should overhaul our curriculum from various standpoints, and 
consider what is the smallest number of subjects that we can 
allow in a sound curriculum, what number of hours should be 
allotted to each subject, in what order and at what ages 
different subjects should be introduced, and to what extent, by 
making one subject play into the hands of another, we may 
contrive to make the instruction given by a wide curriculum 
thorough and not superficial. In dealing with such an important 
branch of education it is impossible to keep theoretic consider- 
ations out ; but it is also necessary to use caution in admitting 
them. To talk of curriculum as if by virtue of our knowledge 
of the human mind and of the laws under which it develops we 
could devise an entirely new curriculum suited for the production 
of a certain type of character, and could break with the past 
altogether, as if, in fact, we had a complete theory of curriculum ; 
to talk glibly of culture-epoch theories without pointing out 
how very slight for educational purposes is the relation between 
the development of the individual and that of the race, to prate 
of correlation and draw up time-tables in which every subject, 
including arithmetic, drawing, and singing, is correlated with 
the Scripture lesson, is quite the reverse of wise, and has even 
been known to make schoolmasters laugh. On the other hand, 
to start with the prescriptive curricula that we find in use, to 
apply to these certain criticisms, and to indicate that time and 
effort may be saved by correlating a few subjects on a small 
scale, by reading French history in the French hour and making 
it give a background and supply an atmosphere to the English 
history lessons, by working at the geography of France and not 
at that of Australia when you are reading Caesar's “ Gallic War,” 
by reading Chaucer instead of Shakespeare when engaged on 
the reign ofthe Third Edward—this is sane and practicable ; and 
to work out a few schemes of this kind for individual forms is of 
use to a master in whose hands may be concentrated the 
teaching of four or five subjects in the iniddle school. 

For purposes of curriculum we get more from the history of 
education, including the educational systems of other countries, 
than from wild theorizing. To trace the development of cur- 
riculum during the last six centuries enables us to understand 
the curricula that we are criticizing, and therefore to criticize to 
more purpose ; and, for the examination of the curricula and 
time-tables of other countries, Mr. Sadlers three volumes of 
reports give us an admirable quarrying ground. There is a 
danger in connexion with the history of education that it may 
run too much to antiquarianism, to the learning of minute 
details about the lives of comparatively-unimportant people: 
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but this danger is easily avoided by keeping on broad lines, by 
tracing the development of curriculum, of method, and of aims 
in teaching, and by reading some of the greater works, such as 
Rousseau's “ Emile” and Herbart’s “ Education,” and the lives 
of men like Arnold and Thring. 

Mindful of our decision that the manipulation of subject- 
matter must be kept in the foreground, we can ask our students 
to draw up schemes for Cæsar or Virgil lessons on the lines of 
Comenius and of Ascham, or for arithmetic lessons on the lines 
of Comenius and of Rousseau, and thus, from the historical 
standpoint, as it were, discuss with them opposed methods of 
teaching. 

We now come to what has been termed the “ practice of 
education.” While discussing theory and history we have in- 
dicated that practical considerations must be kept in mind ; we 
can now consider how the practical side should be worked with 
reference to these theoretical positions. In the first place, the 
whole system of training must centre in a practising school or a 
practising class, and this school, if the training is to be worth 
anything, must be organized for the purpose, and should be well 
staffed. Each form- or class-master should be able to take under 
his wing some eight to ten pupils. These should be present in 
the class-room for some hours daily, and should hear teaching 
or teach under his supervision, first having discussed with him 
the lesson they are to give. At the beginning of term most of 
the teaching must be done by the form-master himself; later 
on more of it can be farmed out to the students. In this 
connexion two points must be observed. The lessons given 
bv any one pupil must be continuous—that is to say, he must 
give three or four lessons in Latin, or in English, or in history 
weekly to the same class, and not one lesson in history, another 
in Latin, and another in algebra. Unless this continuity is 
maintained, the lessons will become disorganized, and the 
student will be deprived of the valuable practice in planning out 
courses of work. And, secondly, the class-master must be in 
the room practically the whole time. I do not mean to say that 
he mav not relax his supervision slightly when he knows his 
men; but, unless he is there habitually, itis impossible to 
guarantee the discipline with such a rapid change of teacher. 
With some such organization as this the student will have ample 
opportunity of seeing in practice, and putting into practice, the 
advice that is given in the lecture-room ; while without this op- 
portunity he will not appreciate advice or see the force of most 
of it. He will also have the opportunity of criticizing the work 
of his fellow-students, and in this connexion a shocking example 
is often as instructive as a good one. It is by continuou: obser- 
vation of this kind that a beginner can be led to see the cumula- 
tive effect of the observance or disregard of fundamental 
principles in teaching. Further than this, if you have a good 
practising school, and allow the student to spend some weeks in 
each class, you can impress upon him that it pays to go slowly 
in the beginning, and that, if you hurry in the early stages, the 
masters in the higher forms have to spend most of their time in 
revising work that the boys ought to know thoroughly before 
they reach them. 

In addition to this daily work it is of the utmost value to have 
a criticism lesson once a week, at which all the students should 
be present, and on which, after a day's interval, if possible, 
there should be a formal discussion. In such a practising 
school as I have described it is for certain reasons advisable 
that the criticism lesson should not be one of the ordinary form 
lessons, as it is certain to be of a somewhat artificial character, 
and this may gravely interfere with the work of the class. In 
the school in which I conduct my own practising class we get a 
number of boys to stay for an extra hour by the offer of a prize, 
and this enables us to have a weekly discussion, in. which 
criticisms and suggestions can be freely expressed. 

This practical work in school must be accompanied by a 
svstematic course of lectures on the theoretic aspects of 
education and on the teaching of different subjects, and 
these should be given by the lecturer on education, or what- 
ever you choose to call him, assisted by the masters of the 
various classes ; while the reading of the student should be 
guided, and essays should be written for the lecturer. I have 
already indicated that it is advisable that a large number of 
these essays should be on the teaching of different subjects. I 
shall perhaps make my meaning clearer if I mention some 
essays that I have found it of use to set. I have asked a student 
to draw me up a scheme of work for the teaching of Shake- 
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speare's “ Julius Cæsar,” showing among other things what pre- 
liminary reading he might set his boys, say in the previous 
holidays ; how he would impress upon them the greatness of Cesar 
and the position at Rome without making the lessons too his- 
torical —in other words, at what junctures in the play a certain 
amount of historical matter might be brought in ; what illustra- 
tive extracts from books he would read to his class ; how he would 
make his boys investigate the characters in the play ; what por- 
tions he would make them learn off by heart ; and what stress 
he would lay on philology and what on literary interpretation. 
In addition to this general treatment, I should also ask him to 
give a fuller sketch with more detail of his treatment of a few 
passages. Such an essay would be set after some lectures on, 
or à discussion of, literature teaching, and, in addition to attend- 
ance at the practising class and lectures, would form a good 
week's work. Or a student might beasked to draw up a scheme 
for the teaching of a block of matter in arithmetic or geometry, 
indicating approximately the work for each lesson, the home 
work that he would set, the time that he would devote in each 
lesson to investigational work and to the working out of examples, 
the manner in which he would suit his problems to his boys, 
and so on. Or in Latin he might be asked to take a few chap- 
ters in Cæsar, or a few hundred lines in Virgil, and indicate 
what grammar and syntax he proposes to work in connexion 
with them, what vocabulary he wishes the boys to acquire, the 
groups of words that he may make them draw up and insert in 
their note-books, and in connexion with Cesar what stress should 
be laid on geography and ethnology, or with Virgil on literary 
interpretation. All this is purely practical work, but it can only 
be properly done with reference to the theoretical positions that 
we have already considered. Itis often useful to ask a student 
to consider the manner in which four or five school-books handle 
a subject, especially when they treat it from opposite stand- 
points. It frequently happens that a man who has been teach- 
ing for some years has gone on employing the books that he 
happened to find in use, and that he does not know some of the 
leading school-books in his subject ; so that it is of great use to 
give a student access to these books, and to make him consider 
them critically. : 

For many of these subjects he will have to get up the subject- 
matter. The questions asked in the examination for the diploma 
given by this University indicate that itis taken for granted that 
a candidate should be able to teach three or four subjects up to 
at least middle school standard ; that a language teacher, for 
example, should be able to teach Latin, English, and French, 
with perhaps some history ; or that a science teacher should 
know up to the same standard the subject-matter of two sciences, 
with some geography and elementary mathematics. Of some 
of the subjects that he will probably have to teach a student 
may be ignorant, and once he has commenced ordinary school- 
work it will be very difficult for him to find time to make him- 
self even partially acquainted with a subject that has not formed 
part of his previous education. It is, therefore, very necessary 
that during his training course he should make himself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with what may be calied his subsidiary 
subiects. 

There are other questions of practical interest that can profit- 
ably be discussed with a student, such as marking, examining, 
class-room regulations, and the setting of impositions ; but the 
mention of impositions hurries us on to another and more im- 
portant question, and one which is often asked : How far cana 
training course teach a man to keep order? The maintenance 
of order is of such vital importance in a school and in a class- 
room, so many masters split on this rock, and the absence of 
order makes any attempt at teaching, whether on good lines or 
on bad so futile, that the question is a most natural one to put. 
And yet to ask it shqws some confusion of thought. The 
qualities that enable a master to keep order in a class-room are 
largely those that will lead him to success in any department of 
life ; that will enable him to get on at the bar, to prosper as a 
merchant, to hold his own as a journalist. Yet no one demands 
from a lecturer on law that he should at the same time teach his 
pupils law and give them the faculty of pushing their way at the 
bar, or arraigns a college tutor because one of his pupils be- 
comes a fourth-rate instead of a first-rate journalist. To takea 
closer analogy : a student goes through an engineering work- 
shop. He does so that he may learn how to use his tools ; but 
the qualities that. will lead him to success as an engineer are 
either in him or they are not, and he never supposesthat he can 
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get them from a short sojourn in a workshop. In thesame way 
it is quite illegitimate to demand that a student shall be taught 
how to keep order during a training course; and yet, if the 
request be made politely, it can to some extent be satisfied. 
After a certain amount of selection by headmasters men gener- 
ally gravitate to the kind of school ‘hat they are likely to suit, 
and few men are quite incapable of keeping order if they set to 
work in the right way. I am convinced that the man who comes 
to grief frequently does so because, during the first few weeks of 
school-work, he fails to realize the value of small details and the 
importance of insisting on the ;zu/ice of class-room morality 
from the beginning. He sets impositions, forgets to put them 
down, and never asks for them ; he fails to drop on the boys 
who don't bring in their books or their writing materials, or who 
come in late ; or perhaps he comes in late himself, and by his 
manner gives the boys the impression of slackness. And all 
the time thirty pairs of eyes are watching him and estimat- 
ing to an inch the length to which they can safely go with him, 
till, at the end of a few weeks, he scarcely knows how or why 
the form is out of hand, and all the influence of his headmaster 
and his colleagues fails to help him once he is alone with his boys. 
Now, no man can go through a training course such as I have 
sketched without having the importance of these small details 
impressed upon him ; what is more, when he teaches he will 
know how to set about his work, and a confident manner always 
makes a good impression on boys. So that, seeing that you are 
not justified in demanding that a training course shall teach a 
schoolmaster to keep order, you get a far more satisfactory 
answer than you deserve. A man who has been accustomed 
to teach under the fire of criticism from his fellow-students is 
not likely to be nervous when confronted with his class, and 
there is no doubt that to have had some concentrated ex- 
perience—and this is what a training course largely amounts 
to—will greatly assist a manin keeping order ; and, if he prove 
quite incompetent when he commences his training course, he 
will probably be eliminated at an early stage. 

In considering what other advantages a student may derive 
from a training course, it will assist us to ask what qualifications 
we have a right to ask from a schoolmaster in connexion with his 
class-room work, and we shall not be unreasonable if we formu- 
late our demands as follows :—He should be acquainted with the 
subject that he teaches ; he should be enthusiastic about it ; he 
must have some aim in education beyond the inculcation of 
facts ; he must be in sympathy with his boys ; if he teach a 
subject that stands in close relation to conduct, he must realize 
that lessons in morality may be indirectly brought home to 
his class, and that this indirect moral teaching is often far more 
effective than direct moral preaching ; he must know how to 
manipulate his subject ; and he must have a sense of propor- 
tion. Now a training course will not teach a man his subject, 
nor make him enthusiastic about it, any more than it will give 
him a sense of humour, a good and strong character, or a majestic 
presence. But it willclear up his mind asto his aims, and it will 
give him a sense of proportion and help him to manipulate his 
subject ; it will teach him to be methodical. Iam driven touse 
this word * methodical,” though I am awarc that it has an un- 
attractive sound. There is apparently a type of mind that does 
not understand that a methodical man can be inspiring, much 
as another class of mind fails to see that conservatism can be 
consistent with progress. To say that a man is “methodical ” 
hints that he is little else, and is as if you were to call a girl 
“sensible” or a man “highly respectable.” Yet the word merely 
means “orderly,” and a “ methodical” man is one who uses his 
gifts, whatever they may be, in an orderly manner. Unless 
you are orderly in teaching, you will produce little effect 
upon a large class ; just as, if you are no more than method- 
ical, there will be little result that is worth having. The 
mechanism of a steam engine is necessary if the force latent 
in the steam is to be properly applied; but without steam 
it is a mass of inert machinery. In the same way, unless 
you are methodical in teaching, your teaching power is sure 
to be wasted, and a man who teaches unmethodically is like 
the crudest form of engine, or, rather, is like one whose 
machinery refuses to move, while the steam escapes through a 
crack in the boiler. So that a training course, by assisting a 
student to be methodical, helps him to use to the utmost any 
teaching ability that he possesses, to economize his strength, 
and to get more intelligent work from his pupils. It is from a 
misunderstanding of what the word “ methodical” really means 
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in this connexion that the charge of stereotyping is brought 
against training courses. If this charge were well founded, it 
would be a very serious one indeed, and, if any system of 
training were likely to produce monotony in teaching, it should 
be sturdily avoided. 

Let us consider some possible causes of teachers’ cramp. A 
man goes down from the University and immediately begins to 
teach. He finds himself in charge of a class that 1s probably 
going in for some examination at the end of the year. In what 
I now say ] am not alluding to any particular examination, nor 
am I decrying examinations in general if properly conducted ; 
I am simply indicating the effect on a young teacher of working 
for an examination. The class has to get up, say, a set book 
and a certain amount of grammar and syntax. Now let us see 
how much freedom the man has. He often cannot choose his 
book. (Iam aware that, in most examinations, it is not neces- 
sary to take the set book; but I am also aware that, for evident 
reasons, the unseen translation is frequently not chosen.) He 
can find out from previous examination papers what sort of 
questions are likely to be set in grammar and syntax, and there 
is every risk that he may cram for that examination. Or, in 
teaching arithmetic, he may wish to make his boys work at the 
elementary theory, but finds that they are only required to work 
examples in the examination, and that it apparently will take 
him all his time to get them to work these properly. Or he 
may wish to teach the class a short period of history so that 
the characters may stand life-size before it—that his boys may 
travel round the world on friendly terms with Drake and his 
crew, may clamber over the ship's side with Tom Moone off 
Santiago, and be the first to reach the shore from the church 
on that Sunday morning at Plymouth when the news comes 
that Drake is once more off the Hoe. But he may find that the 
history of two or three hundred years has to be got up from a 
crude text-book in which everything is omitted that could make 
the dry bones live. He may start with the intention of doing 
something more than is actually demanded ; but a beginner is 
not likely to economize his time wisely, and he soon finds 
himself within hailing distance of the examination, and with an 
appalling amount of work to get through with his class. As a 
result, he confines himself to the rubbing in of facts, and under 
these conditions there is a chance that he may degenerate into 
a drill-sergeant, and become stereotyped in the worst sense. 
The curricula prescribed for the numerous short-distance exami- 
nations for junior boys are certain to have the most injurious 
and cramping effect on school methods unless—and this is the 
saving clause—the schoolmaster knows how to grapple with 
these examinations. A schoolmaster, whether a head or an 
assistant, often finds himself in a tight corner. He has for 
various reasons to send boys in for an examination before they 
are quite ready, and has to secure as many passes as he can. 
An inexperienced master, as I have suggested, may easily find 
himself driven into that corner, and in consequence may lose 
his freedom of action. But a man who has been through a 
training course is far more likely to hold his own. He will 
duly proportion his time, and arrange that only a certain 
amount of it shall be employed with strict reference to the 
examination; by employing the various devices that further 
economy he will reserve some moments in each lesson, some 
hours in each week, in which he can be suggestive, can make 
his boys reason, and can set into operation trains of thought 
that may prove fruitful in after years, perhaps just because 
they have no reference to immediate needs. In this case the 
stability given by a training course, so far from destroying 
freedom, ensures that it shall not be wholly absent. 

I do, however, believe that, for weak students and under 
certain conditions, the danger of stereotyping is there. If we 
for a moment lose sight of or neglect the broad principles of 
teaching that I have tried to indicate above, if we place 
before the student rule-of-thumb methods and ask him to 
imitate them, if we interfere with his freedom in the manage- 
ment of detail more than is absolutely necessary, the danger 
may become a very real one. But these conditions do 
not exist in a sound professional training. In deciding what 
general line he will take and what should be done at the 
moment, a teacher must be left free as the air that blows 
between the heaven and the earth. To trammel him, to make 
him fit his procedure into compartments devised and con- 
structed by another mind, would not merely cramp his teaching 
power, but would destroy it altogether. Far different is the 
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result of the training that I have sketched. To be shown. 


principles, to be urged to apply these principles on his own 
lines, and to use his ingenuity in striking out effective lines, in 
giving a vigorous and fresh presentation of subject-matter, and 
in making his boys use their wits and apply their minds—this 
cannot stereotype a teacher, but will rather indicate to him a 
spring of suggestiveness, ever flowing, by drawing from which 
he can refresh the well worn subjects of school instruction, and 
quicken them to new life and vigour. 


PROF. PERRY, F.R.S, AND THE TEACHING 
OF MATHEMATICS. 


By H. A. Moy1 an, B.Sc. 


GOOD deal of correspondence appeared in the columns of 

Nature during the months of August and September, on 

the subject of an article by Prof. Perry on the “ Teaching of 

Mathematics? which appeared on August 2. The article and 

the correspondence were of great interest to teachers, but the 

general interest shown in the matter did not seem to me as 
great as the importance of the subject demanded. 

Prof. Perry preaches with all the enthusiasm —and occasion- 
ally with the one-sidedness—of an apostle. He preached his 
gospel at Bradford to the members of the British Association, 
and many believed. Unfortunately, the many numbered more 
scientific men than schoolmasters, and their minds were pre- 
pared for his message, while the majority of schoolmasters still 
sit in darkness. ‘The result of Prof. Perry’s exertions will 
probably be a section devoted to the study of education from 
the scientific point of view, which will form a common platform 
for discussions at the annual meetings of the British Association. 
Such a scheme may lead to some rapprochement between 
public-school masters and the leaders of scientific thought, for 
in this country the mental outlook of the two classes is quite 
different. Prof. Perry's article—though unsparing in its criti- 
cism—is a step in the direction of adjustment. 

We require criticism from men in similar positions to Prof. 
Perry, even though we do not agree with it all. It is by the 
aid of a stream of such criticism that Germany has evolved her 
great system oí higher and commercial education, and the 
more we have of it at present the better. 

As to the teaching of arithmetic, from my own experience I 
am almost quite in agreement with Prof. Perry. A great deal 
of arithmetic as at present taught is hopelessly remote from 
life. It is lamentable to find examiners still prescribing under 
different headings a knowledge of discount, profit and loss, 
stocks and shares, &c., and still more lamentable to read the 
papers set in such courses. A knowledge as to how a bill is 
discounted—or rather how not discounted, as is generally 
taught—may or may not be useful, but the value of the informa- 
ton and the mental training acquired in working examples 
under “discount” and similar headings is not sufficient to 
justify much expenditure of time and energy. If arithmetic 
were only used commercially, there might be some justification ; 
but, as this province is comparatively small, and an immense 
feld lies outside, I think our practice absolutely unjustifiable. 
Commercial arithmetic ought, of course, to form a part of 
technical training ; but then it would be taught in a way some- 
what different from that adopted in secondary schools. It is 
not necessary to advocate not teaching anything about stocks 
and shares or discount, but intricate problems on these so-called 
rules are so much waste of time; and what is to be said of 
examples where the compound interest on some thousands of 
pounds is worked out to the millionth of a penny? The separate 
chapters devoted to these various subjects in an ordinary arith- 
metic can be very easily condensed if a minute knowledge is not 
requred. Let the pupil get a thoroughly clear idea of the 
meaning of per cent., and of how to reason from the known 
parts of a problem to the unknown, and all the rest follows 
very easily. At least as much as is necessary follows. 

From my own experience, I believe that there is a criminal 
waste of time and opportunity in arithmetic, and the sooner there 
Is a thorough reform the better. When a certain amount of 
skill in the ordinary processes of multiplication and division of 
fractions—vulgar and decimal—has been acquired, and when in 
applying these processes some idea of the degree of accuracy 


required under different circumstances has been grasped, we 
want to introduce some generalizations which, while saving 
labour, have from the mind-training point of view a far higher 
value than the present continual working of examples. I have 
always sympathized with Mr. Bultitude's contempt for the 
examples in arithmetic given to the class of which the unfort- 
unate gentleman was for a time an unwilling member. One is 
constantly reminded of his criticisms in reading examination 
papers set in arithmetic. One of Prof. Perry's critics objects to 
the new syllabus of the elementary course in practical mathe- 
matics prescribed by South Kensington on the ground that it 
is suited only as a preparation for technical training ; but our 
present school course is not a preparation for anything. In his 
criticism of the teaching of algebra, I do not think that Prof. 
Perry quite does justice to the change in the attitude of teachers 
during recent years. Most teachers, at quite an early stage, now 
introduce the tracing of graphs on ruled paper, and do not 
postpone it till the pupil has some knowledge of analytical 
geometry or calculus. In the treatment of maximum and 
minimum values of functions, I do not see how it can be dispensed 
with ; and its value in determining approximate values of the 
roots of an equation is also very generally recognized. We 
still undoubtedly give a great deal too much time to the 
solution of involved equations, and to rather intricate problems; 
but I think that it must be acknowledged that a great improve- 
ment has taken place in this branch of mathematics. 

I wish that the same could be said of the teaching of 
geometry. The majority of teachers will, I think, rejoice when 
the tyranny of Euclid has given place to greater freedom. As 
the day of deliverance for England still seems very far off, all 
we can do is to use Euclid as intelligently as we can, and to do 
our best to educate the opinion which at present upholds 
Euclid's supremacy. Most experienced teachers will agree with 
many of Prof. Perry's remarks on the teaching of geometry, 
though desiring to withhold their judgment on, or utterly dis- 
agree with, others. For my part, i do not agree with the state- 
ment that the faces of pupils cloud over at once when a lesson 
in Euclid is commenced—that is, provided it is properly taught. 
On the contrary, I have known pupils more interested in their 
Euclid than in their algebra, and have heard lively discussions 
amongst themselves as to how an exercise in Euclid ought to 
be done. 

As to mastering the Second and Fifth Books of Euclid in a 
page of algebra, I would agree with Prof. Perry, | slate we 
did not use Euclid’s methods in Book VI.; and, of course, that 
is what he wishes us to do. At present, following, as we do, 
Euclid’s method in Book VI., I think any attempt to introduce 
algebraic methods in Book V. leads to the greatest confusion, 
and weakens indefinitely the value of the method as a training 
in logic. Thus we lose one of the few advantages we secure by 
retaining Euclid. 

Mr. Heaviside, who follows up Prof. Perry's attack in Nature, 
of October 4, advocates the teaching of elementary geometry as 
an experimental science. He has a strong case, though he is 
not quite convincing. I have seen a method somewhat similar 
to his carried out in the higher-grade Board schools in Brad- 
ford. The work seemed extremely successful, and was a most 
interesting experiment. As far as I remember, the majority of 
boys and girls attending the school begin geometry—so taught 
—when they are about twelve years of age, but they devote a 
number of hours per week to it which would not be possible 
in an ordinary secondary school. 

Apart from the question of expediency, it seems to me that the 
experimental field, properly worked, is sufficiently wide, and 
that there is no doubt as to the value of geometrical training 
when not taught experimentally. As to the value of introducing 
experimental methods in the beginning, there is little doubt. 

The impression that Prof. Perry's paper left on my mind was 
one of the immense need for more co-ordination in English 
education. In one place we have the scientific men pouring 
forth their souls in vain, and in another the headmasters, and 
in a third the assistant-masters, each quite unheeding the 
others’ outpourings. What wonder if Prof. Perry thinks a 
science teacher must necessarily be an unsuccessful engineer, 
or if the average headmaster is not greatly interested in science ! 

I hope that, if those most interested do come together, some 
reform may be arrived at ; for, as a teacher of mathematics in a 
girls’ school, I have felt for a long time that an immense 
amount of time was being spent with very little result. At 
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present we use a very clumsy method for getting the ordinary 
girl to think clearly and to be accurate in statement and in work. 
She gets very little else of value out of the time she devotes to 
mathematics, and, unfortunately, she does not always get this. 
I am more directly concerned with her than with the commercial 
greatness of England, which has inspired Prof. Perry in his 
attack. She has several grievances in her present school life, 
and not the least is the way in which she is taught mathematics. 
If schoolmasters become convinced of the necessity of reform 
in the case of her brother's education, the change will very soon 
affect her. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Times ** New House of Commons” supplies material for some 
instructive statistics as to the number of members who have received 
their education at our great public schools. As several biographies are 
lacking or defective, we cannot guarantee perfect accuracy. If school 
authorities will aid us, we hope to publish next month an absolutely 
correct list. Eton, 102; Harrow, 44 ; Rugby, 25; Cheltenham, 11; 
Winchester, 9; Marlborough, Clifton, 5 ; Charterhouse, City of London, 
King Edward’s (Birmingham), University College School, Shrewsbury, 4; 
Wellington College, Manchester, Oratory School (Edgbaston), 3; Mill 
Hill, Westminster, Rossall, 2; Haileybury, Repton, Brighton College, 
and a number of less known grammar schools, 1. 


THE Schoolmaster does not approve certain model paraphrases that 
appeared in the /rish School Monthly, and abuses them as ‘‘ tawdry,” a 
*' turgid mass,” ** a stupidity verbose aweary one” (whatever that may 
mean). It intimates also that Shakespeare himself would have dis- 
approved them ; butthissimple sentiment, translated into Schoo/masterese, 
runs thus: ‘* They are enough to make the immortal Swan of Avon 
wriggle in his grave." ‘* Quis tulerit Gracchos ? " 


THE President of the Board of Education haa appointed a Committee 
consisting of Sir William de W. Abney, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Chairman), 
Sir Philip Magnus, Sir Swire Smith, Mr. G. R. Redgrave, Mr. W. 
Bousfield, Mr. W. Vibart Dixon, with Mr. A. E. Cooper, Board of 
Education, South Kensington, as Secretary, to consider the best means 
for co-ordinating the technological work of the Board of Education with 
that at present carried on by other educational organizations. 


Miss ADAMSON, B.Sc., of Notting Hill High School, has been 
appointed Headmistress of Portsmouth High School (Girls! Public 
Day School Co. ). 


MR. R. S. Crump, M.A., second master of King Edward’s School, 
has been appointed Headmaster of Almondbury Grammar School, 
Huddersfield. Mr. Crump has been a master of King Edward's 
School since September, 1891. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish in the beginning of January ** A 
Concise French Grammar for Upper Forms in Public Schools," by 
Arthur H. Wall, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, assistant-master 
at Marlborough College. It includes phonology, accidence, and syntax, 
with historical notes, besides indicating variations in spelling and syntax 
permitted by the Decree of the French Minister of Public Instruction 
issued on July 31, 1900. 


TE letter of the colonial officer serving in South Africa to which 
Mr. Moss referred in his speech at the Headmasters’ Conference on 
Army reform is well worth quoting :—** The British officer, as a rule, 
is not nearly well enough educated. He knows little or nothing of the 
subject most essential to the management of men—7.e., history in all 
its departments. Few are graduates of the colleges or Universities, and 
even these are not well up in constitutional or general history of their 
own or any other land. . . . Of course they must also be trained. 
Imagine a college professor trusting to his servant or to the janitor to 
manage his classes! Yet how many officers pay any but the most casual 
attention to the training and drill of their men? The sergeant-major 
and the non-com.'s generally run the show." 


WE must apologize to the Headmaster of the Manchester Grammar 
School for having stated in our last that he was a candidate for the 
IIeadmastership ot king Edward's School, Birmingham. It is also not 
the fact that. Dr. Gow stood for the post ; though his name was sub- 
mitted to the governors by over-zealous friends. 


From the Report of the Bodleian Library :—** A rocket fired from 
a neighbouring college having been seen to strike the Bodleian, the 
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Curators have asked the heads of the adjacent colleges to prohibit the 
letting off of fireworks which might endanger the safety of adjoining 
buildings." 


THIS reminds me of a standing notice on the counter of an Oxford 
bookseller—** Gentlemen are respectfully requested not to cut the leaves 
of new books with their fingers, as paper knives are provided for the 
purpose.” 


Miss JANE L. LATHAM has been appointed Principal of St. Mary's 
College, Paddington. The college will in future be carried on under 
the control of the Provosts of Lancing and Denstone. 


AT a meeting of Old Wykehamists, under the UD of the 
Earl of Selborne, it was decided to raise a memorial to Old Wyke- 
hamists who have fallen in the war. Old members of Haileybury and 
Marlborough have decided to raise a fund for the same purpose. 


Mr. G. W. S. Howson, science master at Uppingham School, has 
been appointed Headmaster of Holt Grammar School, Norfolk. The 
Fishmongers’ Company is spending £50,000 on the erection of new 
buildings. 


A CURIOUS case was tried last month at the Portsmouth County 
Court. The School Board had dismissed a pupil-teacher for dis- 
obedience—he refused to receive all the instruction the Board offered 
him. The judge held that a pupil-teacher was not bound to receive 
more than five hours’ instruction in the week, and the School Board 
is required to pay compensation for wrongful dismissal. 


MR. C. M. HENDERSON has been appointed Headmaster of Clitheroe 
Grammar School. 


THE new secondary school at Bournemouth, founded by the Town 
Council, is to have as its first headmaster Dr. E. Fenwick, of Welling- 
borough Grammar School. 


THE Board of Education has given a decision which authorizes 
School Boards to pay for inspection in subjects which H.M. inspector 
does not take—e.g., in religious knowledge. 


THE Gobe is delightfully amusing sometimes in its constant opposi- 
tion to all improvement in education. Witness the following :—'* A 
daily bath would be of more lasting benefit to the children in London 
schools than half the lessons they are made to learn." So would it be 
with a sufficiency of wholesome food administered daily. But the 
Globe fails to realize that in schools where children are well washed and 
well fed they are also, as a result of their increased good health, able 
to imbibe more deeply of the hated springs of knowledge. 


THE inspector was present when the school assembled for morning 
prayers. After the function was over he said: ‘‘ I notice, Mr. Head- 
master, that the boys present rather a ragged appearance. Could you 
not arrange them according to height?"  [Scene, a secondary school ; 
time, the present.) 


MOLIERE's famous character Maitre Jacques, who hastily put on an 
apron when his master wished to speak to him as cook, and as hastily 
changed this garment for a coachman's cap when the horses were in 
question, has his counterpart to-day if we may credit the letter of a 
He says: ‘* Many of your readers will no doubt thank 
me for a solution of the problem how to tell whether, on a given visit, 
the inspector represents the Science and Art Department or Mr. Bruce's 
Department under the new Act. It is a mere matter of uniform. 
When the inspector comes to assess Science and Art grants he wears 
knickerbockers and a bowler. A silk hat and frock coat denote that 
he is instructed by the Secondary Education Department. I hope you 
will publish this wrinkle.” 


Tit London Society for the Extension of University Teaching has 
in the past year arranged 162 courses of lectures. The entries were 
over 12,000, of whom 1,500 received certificates. The published 
accounts show that the lectures are not self-supporting. About one 
quarter of the cost is made, up by grants from public bodies. 


Pror. ARTHUR THOMPSON, of Oxford, has been elected Professor of 
Anatomy in the Royal Academy. 


THE newly appointed Headmaster of Rochester Cathedral Grammar 
School is the Rev T. F. Hobson, assistant- master at Radley College. 
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UNDER ** Fashionable Intelligence " we read that Sir John Gorst is 
one of the Duke's house party at Chatsworth. Isita real surmise that the 
Duke is being coached in the new Bill, which is ready for the Parlia- 
is draftsman, and is said to be a revised edition of the Gorst Bill 
of 1896? 


THE Westminster play was abandoned this year in consequence of the 
death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 


THERE are now 169 ''schools of science," with some 23,000 
scholars. 


THE Technical Education Board proposes to the London School 
Board the establishment of a Metropolitan Examinations Delegacy to 
conduct examinations within the County of London. 


Mr. A. HAMILTON has been appointed to the office of Senior 
Secretary to the Board of National Education in Ireland. 


THE moneyed man is apt to think money can do everything. In 
education money is important, but less so than men. The newspapers 
tell us that Mr. Carnegie contemplates the expenditure of a vast sum 
in erecting at Pittsburgh ** the finest polytechnic institute in the world, 
in order to make [the italics are ours] the United States the dominant 
factor in the industries of the world." 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW says that, in his younger days, he was a 
Hooligan himself, **if by Hooliganism is meant the possession of an 
exuberance of spirits, a strong imagination, and a general disrespect of 
all the conventions of society.” The problem is: To find a suitable 
outlet for these excellent qualities. And the answer is: Playing-fields, 
libraries and technical classes. 


OvER sixteen thousand candidates were entered for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations last month. This number is in excess of previous 
years. 


Tue Exhibition of Modern Illustration, which has been organized by 
the Board of Education, opens on the first Monday in this month in 
the galleries of the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museums, 
South Kensington. 


'* No abstract expression can be turned into Latin or Greek without 
careful thinking what its exact meaning is. In French or German, on 
the other hand, the precise equivalent can be found in a dictionary. "— 
E. Lyttelton, in 71»es of December 28. Will Canon Lyttelton, with 
or without the help of a dictionary, kindly supply us with the precise 
equivalents of cocksuredness, donnishness, snobbishness, prigzishness, 
gigmantty, malapropism ? We take the first half-dozen idiomatic 
words that occur to us. If he can pass this *' preliminary," we shall be 
pleased to set him an ** honours ” paper. 


THE Council of King’s College, London, have appointed Dr. Arthur 
Robinson to be Professor of Anatomy, and the Rev. H. C. Beeching 
to be Professor of Pastoral Theology. 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Company have 
appointed Miss Mary M. Adamson to be Headmistress of the Ports- 
mouth High School, and Miss Alice Silcox to be Headmistress of the 
East Liverpool High School. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“Cambridge Natural History."—Birds. By A. H. EVANS. 
(Price 17s. net. Macmillan.) 


In this book the attempt is made to include “in some 
six hundred pages a short description of the majority of the 
forms in many of the families, and of the most typical or 
important of the innumerable species included in the large 
Passerine order.” It is intended “not only for the tyro in 
ornithology, but also for the traveller or resident in foreign 
parts interested in the subject, who, without time or opportunity 
for referring to the works of specialists, may yet need the aid 
of a concise account of the species likely to cross his path.” 
Undoubtedly the book supplies a need that inany lovers of 
birds have often felt. They wish to find some account of the 
Structure and habits of the foreign birds which they see in 
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museums or in zoological gardens, or during their travels. 
Prof. Newton's “ Dictionary of Birds" is at their service, and 
is, in most respects, admirable. But, though it covers much 
more ground than the present work, treating, as it does, at 
some length of anatomy, flight, geographical distribution, 
migration, and the history of ornithology, it has the dis- 
advantages that its cost is considerably greater, and, besides 
this, the dictionary form adopted is in some ways a serious 
drawback, though it has an obvious handiness. The most 
popular bird-books deal with British ornithology only. There 
are at least a hundred of them to one that concerns itself 
with foreign species. They vie with one another in producing 
excellent pictures of our most familiar birds, and for stimulating 
a love of the subject are, many of them, admirable. Some few, 
such as Mr. Howard Saunders's “ British Birds," have merits 
that come out the more conspicuously the more they are used. 
But the man who wishes to study non-British species often 
finds himself in a difficulty. In Mr. Evans's book he will find 
excellent accounts, to take examples, of the ostrich and its 
allies, of the tinamous, the parrots, the mot-mots, the hornbills, 
the lyre-bird, the tyrants, the birds of paradise; a good idea 
of the build of the birds being conveyed by description and 
illustration, while their habits are never left out of sight. The 
accuracy of these accounts is beyond dispute since they have 
the authority of Mr. Evans, and also of Mr. Howard Saunders 
and Dr. R. B. Sharpe, who have read the proofs. Such a book 
has a real value, and the criticisms that we shall make must 
not be taken as intended to detract from the merits already 
pointed out. 

The first point that calls for criticism is this. The groups 
are arranged according to Dr. Gadow's system of classification 
—an excellent arrangement for those who understand the 
principles on which it is based. But the introductory pages 
on anatomy are too brief to convey the requisite knowledge to 
the non-specialists for whom the book is intended. Under the 
heads of feathers, colour, skeleton, we have only some eleven 
pages, and many of the structural features on which the classi- 
fication depends are very imperfectly explained. To help us to 
recognize the various bones composing the skull, frequently 
referred to as distinguishing one family from another, we have 
only the skull of a wild duck figured with the various parts 
named. The complexity of the skull makes such treatment 
quite inadequate. Then, in several cases, the distinctive 
characters of orders (of the treatment of sub-orders and families 
there is little or no reason to complain) are given very meagrely 
or not at all, e.g., in the case of the Charadriiformes, the Coracii- 
formes, the Passeriformes. Surely the anatomy should have 
been explained in the introduction in more detail, and the 
characters of the orders given more fully. If the tyro is to 
get clear notions of the principles of classification, this is a 
necessity. No doubt want of space was a difficulty, but it is 
easy to point out ways in which space might have been 
economized. The distinctive characters of groups might have 
been given in tabular form before the descriptive account. The 
method of tabulation is employed in Mivart’s “Elements of 
Ornithology,” with the result that brevity and clearness have 
been attained. Whether the system of classification there 
adopted is the best system as yet possible is another matter. 
It is a very fair system clearly and succinctly explained. 
Moreover, Mr. Evans has devoted a great deal of letterpress, 
besides illustrations, to such familiar English birds as the 
great northern diver, red grouse, cuckoo, great tit, raven, 
magpie, starling, which can be found well described in many 
other books easily obtainable. It would have been much better 
to select foreign representatives of the types and treat our 
British birds with more brevity. Nearly two pages are devoted 
to our cuckoo, while the cowbirds of South America, with their 
strange developments, partial or complete, of the cuckoo habit, 
are disposed of in eleven lines. If space had been economized 
by tabulation and the exclusion of what was unessential, there 
might have been some room for the subject of flight. At any 
rate, the anatomy of the bird might have been treated with 
constant reference to its aerial habits. No other treatment 
seems to the present writer reasonable. The hugely developed 
keel of the sternum, the stout coracoid, the fusion of two of the 
three remaining digits of the hand, are examples of specialization 
with a view to flight ; while the devotion of the fore-limbs to this 
purpose necessitated a special development of the hind-limbs 
and pelvis to make a biped gait possible. Such elementary 
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matters might have been clearly treated without any additional 
space, had a few pages been made available by the economies 
suggested. Perhaps both migration and geographical dis- 
tribution might each have had a couple of pages more allotted 
tothem. As it is, their treatment, though clear and good, is 
excessively brief. But, though the plan of the book might in 
some ways have been better, its merits are great, and of a kind 
that must make it useful to any one who takes a genuine 
interest in birds. It only remains to add that the illustrations 
are first rate. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 
Duckworth.) 

The work divides itself into two distinct parts of about equal 
length, but, in our judgment, of very unequal value. The first 
part is an exposition of Neo-Darwinianism, or the Darwinian 
theory as modified and corrected by Weismann. The second part 
deals with human evolution in its later stages, and discusses how 
the laws of natural selection are modified and in part suspended 
by the operation of accumulated knowledge, morality, and 
religion. As an exponent Mr. Headley is admirable. He 
brushes aside Weismann’s elaborate machinery of ids, biophores, 
and determinants, and goes at once to the root of the matter. 
*'The Lamarckians have presented one case after another [of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics] and Weismann, as 
far as I can judge, has disposed of them each in turn." Per- 
haps Mr. Headley does not sufficiently recognize the extreme 
difficulty of adducing a crucial instance, but we agree with him 
in the Scotch verdict of “not proven." He has no difficulty in 
demolishing Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory of horns; but some 
of the well attested cases of inherited mutilations are not so easy 
to dispose of on Weismannian theories. We must, however, 
content ourselves with this caveat: * Adhuc sub judice lis est.” 
All we desire is to bear our testimony to his singular gift of 
clear exposition. Mr. Headley's profession has served him in 
good stead. He proceeds from the particular to the general, 
and has always an apt instance or a familiar illustration at hand 
to bring home and enforce his generalizations. His style is pure 
and simple, without rhetoric, but not devoid of literary grace. 
As a specimen, we will quote a paragraph, which may serve at 
the same time to give heart to teachers unduly depressed by 
the determinism of Weismann. 


Problems of Evolution. (Price 8s. net. 


We have seen that exercise may so raise the value of some small 
congenital variation that it decides the question of survival or non- 
survival. Hence it follows that individuals, owing to modifications 
brought about during the ontogeny, during the individual life, may make 
shift to meet new circumstances for which, by mutual endowment, they 
were imperfectly prepared. These variations will follow the direction 
pointed out by these modifications. Only in the light of this principle 
are we able to understand the full significance of the education and 
training of the young by their parents. It directs to some extent the 
working of natural selection and, consequently, the line along which 
evolution proceeds, since the determination of habits and of the con- 
ditions of life is the determination of the qualities in virtue of which the 
race shall survive. 


Mr. Headley is, by bent and training, a naturalist, not a 
psychologist or a theologian ; and in the second half of the book 
he seems to move in worlds not realized, or let us say only half 
realized, by him. Consciousness of a kind he postulates in the 
primordial forms of life, the amæba or monera; but morality, 
and a fortiori religion, can, according to him, begin only with 
man. But surely he is bound by his thesis to trace further back 
the rudiments of these forces, and also to show their inter- 
connexion. Has not the dog a conscience, is he not subject to 
spiritual and ghostly terrors; and, if, as Mr. Headley apparently 
does, we accept Prof. Seeley's analysis of religion as " habitual 
and permanent admiration," has he not, too, the elements of 
religion? Are we prepared to accept Mr. Headley’s dictum 
that “morality has always rested on a religious basis”? Are 
we justified in regarding religion as a deus ex machina,a new 
force intervening at a late stage to determine the future course 
of evolution ? Is Christianity dreamt of in the Darwinian or 
Neo-Darwinian philosophy? We might multiply such questions 
to which we find no answer, or a very halting answer, in Mr. 
Headley. We will add but one more. The last chapter is a 
careful and suggestive analysis of the non-progressive civiliza- 
tion of China. How far will the same causes account for the 
arrested devolopment of Turkey? 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900. Chosen and 
edited by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. (Price 7s. 6d. Claren- 
don Press.) 

This latest anthology of English lyric poetry supplements, 
though it cannot supersede, Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” 
We refer, of course, to the first series; the second is best 
forgotten. Its scope is wider, as it includes American poets, 
and it is brought up to date, admitting living writers. Of his 
competence for the task Mr. Couch has given proof both in his 
* Adventures in Criticism " and in the delightful literary causeries 
that he contributed to the Speaker. His taste is both refined 
and catholic. As we glance our eye over these eight hundred 
and eighty-three poems, varying in length from a couple of lines 
to fourteen pages, there are, of course, dozens of our own special 
favourites that we miss, but hardly one that we should like 
expunged, and once and again we light upon some gem which 
was to us unknown before. As we approach the present age 
the task becomes more and more fericulose plenum opus 
alec, and we incline to think that Mr. Palgrave’s canon which 
excluded living poets was just. In a few cases (it would be 
invidious to particularize) Mr. Couch does seem to us to have 
admitted a lyric or a sonnet, not for its intrinsic worth, but to 
avoid slighting a contemporary reputation. And yet we have 
not the heart to complain of this relaxation of rule when it gives 
us such perfect poems as Mr. Meredith’s “ Love in the Valley,” 
Mr. Swinburne's * Chorus from Atalanta," and Mr. William 
Watson's * April." To enumerate the beauties old and new 
would be prolix and tedious. To point out the defects and 
omissions is a much shorter and simpler task. We confess we 
grudge the thirty-five pages devoted to Milton. That any 
pu e of this collection does not already possess a Milton of 

is own is hardly conceivable. On similar grounds we should 
be inclined to exclude Gray's “ Elegy” (in which, by the way, 

Coventry Patmore declared there was not a line of true poetry), 

Wordsworth's “ Immortality " Ode (to which for our part we 

prefer the “Tintern Abbey"), and perhaps Spenser’s “ Epithalam- 

ium.” Again, if Americans are not excluded as aliens—and we 
see no reason why they should be—surely a niche should be 
found for Lowell and for O. W. Holmes, whose vers d'occasion 
are, at least, as good as Locker-Lampson's. Lastly we do not 
think that the editor has successfully tackled the difficult 
problem of religious poetry. George Herbert we have, of 
course, and a specimen of Herrick's spiritual songs ; Addison's 
hymn, too—if it be Addison's ; and a single example of Keble, 
not the one we should have chosen ; Watts’ lurid “ Day of 

Judgment" is likewise admitted. On what ground then are 

the Wesleys, Heber, Milman, and J. H. Newman excluded? 

It may be prejudice, but we confess we prefer the “angel faces ” 

that “smiled” on Newman to Richard le Gallienne's 


I hear and to myself I smile, 
For Christ is with me all the while. 


Tennyson lends himself to an anthology far more readily than 
Browning, and it may be that the claims of copyright prevented 
the inclusion of a longer lyric such as “ Abt Vogler” or “ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.” But, not to end on a minor key, let us repeat that we 
have here a treasure-house of songs old and new, all good, and 
nearly all very good. 


The Public-School Speaker. Compiled by F. WARRE CORNISH, 
Vice-Provost of Eton College. (Price 7s. 6d. Murray.) 

This polyglot cyclopzdia of recitations should prove a god- 
send not only to the managers of speech days, but to the 
governors and public characters who statedly attend them. 
We happen to possess a collection of recent school play-bills, 
and the most striking feature about them is undoubtedly the 
monotony of the répertoire. For Greek, it is a choice between 
the pigs or the frogs, or the verse-weighing of Aristophanes ; 
for English comedy, either Dogberry or Bottom, or Tony 
Lumpkin or Lord Burleigh’s nod is de rigueur. French comedy 
means Moliére, and Moliére means “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme" or “ Le Médecin malgré lui" or “ Que diable faisait-il 
dans cette galère?” A propos of this poverty of invention, a 
story may be told now that the actors have passed away. A 
friend of ours who had to recite at a Harrow speech day 
consulted Dr. Vaughan, and was advised by him to select 
a famous speech of Erskine's (an orator ignored by Mr. Cornish) 
about the Red Indian and his tomahawk. Our friend was 
much impressed by the Doctors familiarity with a branch of 
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English literature with which he was not supposed to be 
conversant, and mentioned the fact to Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
The explanation was simple; it was the very speech that 
Vaughan himself had recited at Rugby at the prompting of 
Dr. Arnold. 

With Mr. Cornish as a prompter there can be no longer any 
excuse for adhering to the traditional vofa. It is true that most 
of the old favourites are included, but he has given us a rich 
treasure house of new as well as old masterpieces in Greek, 
Latin, English, French, German, and Italian. Besides the 
pieces printed in full, there are references to at least as many 
more. <A few hasty criticisms that strike us at the first 
glance : Under Greek, the omission of Demosthenes is un- 
accountable (from Cicero's speeches we have seven extracts 
printed in full), and we should have liked to see at least the 
“ Gorgo and Praxinoe" of Theocritus. Under Latin, Horace's 
“Epistles ” do not seem to us to lend themselves to recitations, 
and we should have preferred the “ Drusi" or “ Regulus” Ode. 
Under English, we miss the names of Carlyle and Froude ; 
under French, of De Musset, Leconte de Lisle, and Coppée, 
whose dramatic scenes are admirably fitted for the purpose. 
Heine is represented only by “ The Two Grenadiers.” What 
a fine recitation “ Napoleon at Düsseldorf,” from the 
“ Reisebilder,” would make! But, after all, it is a thankless 
task, and perhaps absurd, to point out omissions. Let us 
rather be grateful for the rich store provided. One practical 
suggestion: Were the volume divided into three parts— 
classical, English, modern languages—it would be possible 
for the schoolmaster to provide each one of his troupe with 
a copy of the part required. 


A Short History of the United States. By EDWARD CHANNING. 
(7 x 44 in., pp. xviii., 401, xviii., with Maps and Illustrations ; 
price 6s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Channing is Professor of History in Harvard University. Possibly 
some of our readers may know his much larger work, ** A Student's 
History of the United States." The work before us is a very concise 
history for school use. It is profusely illustrated with pictures and 
maps—rather too much so in fact for comfort in reading, though the 
maps and pictures and diagrams are good of their kind—and the print- 
ing is clear and good. Prof. Channing does not believe in anecdotes 
and traditional matter, and sternly excludes them, on the whole wisely, 
for it is in such material that ancient popular prejudices are apt to lurk, 
and it is his desire to be impartial. And, so on the whole, he succeeds 
in being— though of course, absolute impartiality is not to be looked for 
in any history of his own country written by any one. It would have 
been better, however, not to have left the impression that England was 
at liberty to use the whole of her normal strength against the colonies, 
nor to treat as of so little importance the assistance in money and sup- 
plies given by France—which began before February, 1778—and almost 
to ignore the immense value of the French fleet. Still, as we have said, 
the k, on the whole, is impartial, and there is no touch of spite to be 
found in its pages. It is, moreover, ably and clearly written—especially 
in the accounts given in ‘‘the critical period ” (1783-89), and of the 
war for the Union. For our own part we should have preferred fewer 
illustrations — especially those which are photographs of newspaper 
scraps and the like—and more explanations and reasons in connexion 
with many statements which are given as facts without qualification. 
Even though the teacher is given references for these to other books, 
the pupil is not likely always to profit by these, and the facts themselves 
have not always been universally accepted as such. For the benefit of 
our readers we give the names of the books most frequently cited by 
Prof. Channing. Besides his own ** Student's History" these are: 
Higginson’s ** Young Folks’ History," Eggleston’s ** United States 
and Its People,” McMaster’s ** School History of the United States,” 
Higginson's ** Book of American Explorers," Lodge and Roosevelt’s 
* Hero Tales from American History," and Hart’s ** Source-Book of 
American History." The list strikes us as a useful one; though of 
course, many other books are referred to as well. The volume concludes 
with a reprint of the American Constitution, and a good index. 


The Excelsior Scholarship Atlas. By G. W. Bacon. Second Edition. 
(Price is. G. W. Bacon.) 

This little atlas has been specially prepared to meet the requirements 
of the syllabus of the Queen's Scholarship Examinations. It contains 
thirty-three political, seven physical, and four historical maps—all care- 
fully brought up to date. A few of the maps are somewhat over- 
crowded with names, and here and there the colouring is not successful. 
But, taken as a whole, and considering the price, this atlas is 
undoubtedly well suited to its purpose. 


Picture Map of the World. Mounted on cloth, with rollers, 6 ft. 8in. x 
$ft., with descriptive Handbook. (Price 24s. Philip & Son.) 

Conveys, in a somewhat crude form, a great deal of information, 

mainly about the fauna of the world. It will impress on a child's mind 


more forcibly than any description could the habitat of the ostrich, the 
kangaroo, the camel, &c. Size, of course, has to be disregarded. The 
macaw is as big as an elephant, and the penguin would overtop a three- 
decker. The two diamond sorters are in the Indian Ocean, uncom- 
fortably near a spouting whale. Such incongruities, however, will not 
greatly affect children. 


** Waverley School Series.” —A/c Dougall’s Outlines of Geography. An 
Introductory Text-book. (7x5in., pp. 183, with pictures, ma ps 
and diagrams ; price 1s. McDougall's Educational Co.) 

This little book is somewhat on old-fashioned lines. For instance, it 
begins with the earth as a sphere, and endeavours to convey too much 
varied information. But it is so well illustrated, so well arranged and 
well printed that it is sure to prove attractive to both teacher and taught. 
And a good teacher will be able to adapt it to his own plan. The 
photographs are particularly good ; and the information, as far as we 

ave been able to test it, is accurate and clear. 


Philips Handy-volume Atlas of the World. New and enlarged edition. 
By E. G. RAVENSTEIN. (Price 3s. 6d. Philip & Son.) 

The seventy-two maps of this edition have been re-drawn and re- 
engraved, and the accompanying letterpress revised throughout. Asa 
token that it is up-to-date, we nd for the first time in an atlas the 
Orange River Colony. It is indeed a mulum in parvo, a book to 
carry, if not in one’s pocket, at least in one’s portmanteau. Just the 
information that a man of business or of letters wants to hand—areas, 
populations, exports and imports—are given in notes accompanying 
each map. Thus: “Isle of Wight, 146 sq. m., pop. 78,672. Newport, 
10,216, Cowes (10,560), Ryde (10,900), Ventnor (5,817).” > 
(1) The London School Board Atlas. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

(Price 2s. to 3s. 6d. London School Atlas Company.) (2) Philips’ 
London School Board Atlas. Edited by GEORGE PHILIP, jun. 
Price 1s. net. G. Philip.) 

The close similarity of these two atlases in scope and plan is explained 
by their genesis. Both were compiled to meet the recommendations of 
a special committee of the London School Board, and both have like- 
wise benefited by the counsels of the Geographical Association. The 
former has forty-eight coloured plates, the latter forty, the difference 
being mainly accounted for by four most useful maps illustrating the 
historical growth of the British Empire and the comparative size of its 
constituent parts. If we take the map of England and Wales for com- 

rison, the superiority, as is natural, lies with the more expensive book, 
both in clearness and accuracy of printing. In the Arnold-Forster 
atlas they occupy a double page, and thus the relation to the coast of 

France is shown, and the Scilly Isles are given as an inset. The one 

serious defect is that the book will not open flat ; so that a zone of the 

Midlands is as good as lost. On the other hand, the County of London, 

a double-page map in Philips’, is far clearer than London and its 

neighbourhood in Arnold-Forster’s. Either atlas is cheap at the price, 

and both are signs of the advance we have made in the rational teaching 
of geography. 

* Blackwoods' English Classics."—(1) A/acaulay’s Life of Johnson. 
Edited by D. NicHoL SMiTH. (Price 1s. 6d.) (2) Johnson's 
Lives of Milton and Addison. Edited by J. WiGHT Durr. (Price 
2s. 6d.) (3) Goldsmith's Select Poems. Edited by J. H. LOBBAN. 
(Price 1s. 6d.) 

These editions are all by sound scholars, and each is prefaced by a 
vigorous critical essay. The first on the list pleases us best. It covers, 
as far as we are aware, new ground, and the text is more sober and 
better fitted for schools than the ‘‘ Essay on Boswell’s Life." The 
second volume we should not ourselves care to read with a form. 
Johnson on Milton is not stimulating. Many of the notes are otiose, 
as on ‘‘ academic studies.” There are already dozens of school editions 
of Goldsmith’s poems, and a new one was hardly required ; but Mr. 
Lobban has added some new features—for instance, a facsimile of the 
famous Round Robbin. 


The Junior Temple Reader. By CLARA L. THOMPSON and E. E. 
SPEIGHT. (Price ts. 6d. net. Horace Marshall.) 

Compiled on the same lines as the ** Temple Reader," which we 
commended some years ago, this ** Junior Reader " is equally attractive 
in form and substance. Myth, fairy-tale, and old romance is the staple ; 
but we have poetry by R. L. Stevenson, W. Allingham, and Jean 
Ingelow interspersed, and some *'*/Esop's Fables” as an epilogue, 
making altogether a delightful medley ; and there are pictures galore. 


A Soldier in Christ’s Army. An explanation of Confirmation and 
the Catechism for Public-School Boys. By A. C. CHAMPNEYS. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Champneys was for many years a house-master at Marlborough 
College, and this little book gives in a matured form the yearly lectures 
or lessons delivered by him to his confirmands. The talks, for there is 
nothing formal about them, are straightforward, plain, and manly. If 
once or twice they err on the side of homeliness, the fault is on the 
right side—thus, ** God the Father who placed us in a comfortable posi- 
tion in life," and the analogy between the sponsor and the father who 
puts his son's name down for a club. To bracket President Krüger and 
the Khalifa is a lapse in taste. These are mere trifles. A more serious 
question is whether the standard of orthodoxy is.not set too high for 
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the twentieth-century schoolboy. The sun standing still is explained 
as a poetical figure ; but the real difficulties which will face a boy, even 
if his reading does not extend beyond the monthlies—e.z., demoniacal 
possession—are not fairly faced. We had rather the appendix on the 
evidences of Christianity were absent. With this proviso we can 
warmly commend the book. 


Selection of German Idioms. By TAKER and ROGET. (Macmillan.) 

A very useful supplement to the ordinary school dictionary, which 
should be added to the library of all scholars in the first German class. 
The English translations e» face are adequate and idiomatic. The 
illustrative sentences lose much by the omission of the author’s name. 
We should like, too, some explanation where the metaphor involved, or 
the origin of the idiom is not obvious. Frauenzimmer, by the way, 
is not ‘‘ woman, womankind,” but **a female,” or, rather, one of the 
female sex, rank and qualities unknown. 


(1) Zhe Warwick Plane Geometry. Standard V. (Price 2d. 
Lawson.) (2) 4 First Geometry Book. By J. G. HAMILTON, 
B.A., and F. KETTLE, B.A. (Price 1s. Arnold.) (3) Geo- 
metrical Drawing. Part I. Plane and Elementary Solid. Part II. 
Solid or Descriptive Geometry. By W. H. BiytHe, M.A. 
(Price of Part I., 2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) (4) Prac- 
tical and Soltd Geometry. By J. RIDDEL. (Price 2s. Oliver & 
Boyd.) (5) Practical Plane and Solid Geometry for Advanced 
Students. By J. HARRISON and G. A. BAXANDALL. (Price 
4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(1) The course contained in this pamphlet of thirty-two pages covers 
most of the Government requirements for Standard V. The instructions 
are definite and simply written, and provide all the help required for 
young pupils beginning the subject. For the price, it would hardly be 
fair to expect better printing. 

(2) In the method adopted, this first geometry book differs entirely 
from the preceding. It is described as a simple course of exercises 
based on experiment and discovery, and is a collection of hints rather 
than a collection of instructions. Its object also is different, for it is 
intended to form an introduction to deductive geometry. The plan of 
the book is good, and the printing and diagrams are excellent. We 
should like to see books o this kind more widely used in secondary 
schools. 

(3) These volumes, which belong to the ‘* Cambridge Series for 
Schools and Training Colleges," form a good introduction to plane and 
solid geometry ; and their rather high price would seem to be the 
only obstacle to their extensive use. The explanations are especially 
noticeable for their clearness and brevity. The two parts being 
published separately, the greater portion of the chapter on solid 
geometry in the first part is repeated in the second. 

(4) The comparatively low price and the well arranged series of 
Sri make this a suitable text-book for students preparing for the 

outh Kensington examinations (Geometrical Drawing, or the 

Elementary Stage of the Practical Plane and Solid Geometry). Outlines 

of the proofs, which will probably be more useful than the complete 

proofs, are inserted. The South Kensington papers from 1884 to 1899 

are given in an appendix. In a new edition, the first three lines of the 

definition of a plane surface might be omitted with advantage. 

(5) The last of the works before us is a valuable text-book. It is 
egually well adapted for those who are preparing for the advanced stage 
of the South Kensington examination and for students of science and 
engineering who wish to obtain a good knowledge of the subject and 
to make use of it in providing graphical solutions of problems that would 
otherwise involve long and tedious calculations. There is a useful 
chapter on plotting curves on squared paper. The figures, though 
sometimes limited in size, are clear and well executed. 


: An Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and 
F. H. SrEvENs, M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The readers of this book are supposed to have had some training ín 
arithmetic, and to work partly by themselves and partly in evening 
classes. The section on arithmetic therefore consists of a series of 
thirty weekly revision papers, prefaced by notes and hints for solution. 
The second part, on algebra, contains the usual course up to, but 
exclusive of, quadratic equations. The examples are carefully chosen 
and arranged, as in Messrs. Hall and Knight’s ** Elementary Algebra.” 
With regard to bookwork, the authors have perhaps done wisely in 
postponing the longer proofs, which are hardly adapted for students 
in this stage. Messrs. Hall and Stevens’ ** Euclid, Book I.," forms 
the foundation of the third section ; but the text has been revised, the 
diagrams redrawn and improved, and some additional deductions have 
been inserted. We recommend this book to students of the First Stage 
classes of the Science and Art Department. 


** Chambers's Commercial Handbooks. ”—Commecial Arithmetic. By 
W. WOODBURN. (7x4 in., pp. 112; price 8d. Chambers.) 
This little book covers the elementary stage of the scheme of com- 
mercial arithmetic suggested in the Evening Continuation School Code. 
In addition it deals with invoices, profit and loss, stocks and shares, 
the conversion of foreign money into its British equivalent, long and 
cross tots, and certain contracted methods of work, in quite the ordinary 
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way. There is nothing specially commercial about it. But it is a neat 

and handy little book, and will be found useful. The answers appar- 

ently are supplied separately. 

** Black's School Geography."— The World. By LioNEL W. LYDE, 
M.A. (63( x 434 in., pp. x., 382, price 2s. 6d. net. A. & C. 
Black.) 

We have described the general character of the books in this capital 

series so often that it will not be necessary for us to go very deeply into 
detail in the present case. We may say at once that ** The World” isas 
good as any of its predecessors. It opens with an introductory chapter, 
which deals with such matters as climate, commodities, trade-routes, 
&c., intended to call to our minds certain important principles which 
obviously bear on the relation of man to the planet on which he lives, 
and which are subsequently applied, with different degrees of fullness, to 
different areas, but at greatest length to the British Isles, British 
Empire, Europe, the United States, and Africa. Nothing not actually 
made some use of is inserted, and cross-references and comparisons are 
numerous. We would suggest, however, that the comparisons are too 
varied to be of much use to any one. There should be a few standards 
chosen, made quite clear and memorable, and then adhered to through- 
out. To say that one town is about the size of Belfast, and then 
immediately afterwards that another is as large as Hull or Nottingham, 
a third as large as Halifax or Plymouth, and a fourth as Londonderry 
or Dover—these are taken from one page (page 178)—is picturesque, but 
not helpful. Which of us knows the area and population of these 
towns? The same remark applies to the areas of districts, heights of 
mountains, and length of rivers. A few well described standards would 
be better. And, by the way, we should like to be given the size of the 
town as well as its population, at any rate, in all the more important 
cases. These, however, are the only faults we have to find. We think 
very highly of the book ; its point of view, its choice of material, and its 
arrangement of this—all are just what they should be. 


** Blackwoods’ English Classics."—(1) Scott’s Lady of the Lake. By 
W. E. W. CorLiNs, M.A. (7x4X in., pp. xlix., 205, with 
portrait; price 1s. 6d.  Blackwoods.) (2) /oAmson's Lives of 
Milton and Addison. By J. WicuT Durr, M.A. (Same size, 
pp. lxxiii., 209, with portraits ; price 2s. 6d. Blackwoods. ) 

This series has, we believe, already won the favourable notice of 
teachers. It certainly deserves to do so. Its volumes are edited with 
scholarly care and sound literary judgment. They are strongly and 
neatly bound, and extremely well printed. 

(1) Mr. Collins has provided his volume with a very well written 
introduction, in which he briefly relates the chief events in Scott's life, 
and comments on the general characteristics of his writings, and of the 
story of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” so that we begin the lay with a good 
general idea of what lies before us. The notes are simple, to the point, 
and not unduly numerous. They abound also in good illustrative 
parallels. The annotated editions of this poem are very numerous, and 
this edition is certainly one of those in the first class. 

(2) Mr. Dutf is Professor of Classics in the Durham College of Science. 
He has supplied a quite unusually good introduction, dealing with 
Johnson's life briefly, his characteristics as a man and as a writer, the 
most noticeable characteristics of the ** Lives of the Poets," and John- 
son's attitude to Milton and Addison respectively, followed by a goodly 
array of chronological tables, selected books of reference, and brief 
arguments of the two lives here dealt with. All this is treated with 
care and good judgment, and is pleasant and instructive to read. The 
notes are brief and helpful, and aim chiefly at making Johnson's own 
meaning clear and interesting to the student, no undue stress being laid 
on his inaccuracies of statement and quotation ; though, of course, these 
are pointed out. As Prof. Duff remarks, after all it is more important 
** to understand Johnson the man and Johnson the critic than to be able 
to correct his slips in genealogy and chronology." This point of view 
adds a special interest and usefulness to the notes, which, as good notes 
should do, constantly draw us back to the text and its significance, and 
not away from it. The omissions from the text are, we are told, very 
few, amounting in all to about four lines. We are not told why there 
are any omissions at all, nor can we quite understand the necessity. 
However, it is ill grumbling at a good book, and this certainly is one. 
At the end of the notes we are given some half-dozen appendices, one 
of which consists of an interesting list of Johnson relics at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


** Blackie's English Classics."—Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. NicHoL SMITH, 
M.A. (7x43(in., pp. xxviii., 148; price 2s. Blackie & Son.) 

Mr. Nichol Smith supplies an adequate and interesting introduction 

to this famous essay, dealing with topics raised in the essay itself, and a 

very satisfactory set of notes ; while both in the introduction and the 

notes he endeavours to indicate Dryden's indebtedness to earlier writers 
and the place occupied by the essay in the history of literary criticism. 

This historical point of view gives a special value to the edition. Very 

interesting, also, is the appendix at the end, which contains the reply 

of Sir Robert Howard to Dryden’s arguments, and the retort from 

Dryden in answer to this reply. Indeed, the esssay is fitted out with 

al the critical and illustrative apparatus that any student can need; 
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while the information given in the notes is sound and full. The 
volume, as a whole, gives the reader an admirable glimpse of the 
literary thought and practices of the early Restoration, and of the views 
and aims of the ‘‘correct school” of poetry. It is, therefore, not quite 
suitable for schools, but is rather intended for somewhat older students 
at college. 
The Physical Basis of Memory. By WiLLIAM ELDER, M.D. 
(812 x 534 in., pp. 24; price 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This is a lecture delivered at the opening meeting for the session of 
the Edinburgh Branch of the British ild-Study Association last 
October by the Physician to Leith Hospital. It is well and clearly 
written, and presents its subject admirably. It does not aim at being 
new, but at being clear, and is entirely successful. 


Cornell Nature-Study Quarterly. No. §. June, 1900. 

This quarterly is issued by the College of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station of Cornell University. It is well written and well illustrated. 
The subject chosen for the central theme of a series of Nature-studies in 
this particular number is the Brook : ‘‘ The Brook and its Work,” by 
J. O. Martin, and ‘‘ The Insect-Life of a Brook," by Mary Rogers 
Miller—both well informed and very interesting. It needs only ** The 
Plant-Life of a Brook " to make it complete. 


University of Illinois: The University Studies. 
ham Lincoln: the Evolution of his Literary Style. 
KILHAM DopcE, Ph.D. (University Press.) 

Dr. Dodge is Professor of the English Language and Literature; and 
this is the first number of Vol. I. The publication is made to encourage 
research ; and the numbers will be pretty widely distributed, with no 
charge, except a small one for carriage. This is a new and admirable 
form of University Extension, deserving the careful consideration of 
English Universities. Dr. Dodge's study of Lincoln's literary style is 
extremely interesting, and very well written. 


By CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 
Seeley.) 

This is a handsome volume, with twelve illustrations in colour and 

fifty-three in monochrome, giving typical examples of Grzco-Roman, 

medieval, Renaissance, and later cameos. Mr. Davenport would 

bardly claim to be an expert—what English experts have we left since 

the death of Mr. King ?— but he is a skilled book-maker, and has had 


May, 1900.— Abra- 
By DANIEL 


Cameos. (Price, in cloth, 7s. net. 


all the resources of the British Museum at his disposal. The repro- 
duction of the illustrations leaves nothing to be desired. 
Précis de l'Histoire de France. Par ALCÉE FORTIER. (Price 4s. 


Macmillan.) 

M. Fortier is a professor at the Tulane University in Louisiana, and 
has felt the want, so he tells us, of a brief history of France adapted 
for American students. French histories, if composed for the higher 
classes, are too voluminous; if for lower classes, too infantine. A 
chronicle of France, from Celtic times down to the Exhibition of 1900, 
in 170 short pages, must be either meagre or incomplete, but M. Fortier 
has made the best of the dilemma. He writes temperately, and even 
his account of Waterloo, though we may pronounce it defective, will 
not offend English susceptibilities. It were wiser, perhaps, to stop short 
of the Dreyfus trial ; but it is impossible to say whether M. Fortier is a 
Dreyfusard or anti-Dreyfusard, and this is as it should be. 


Songs of Béranger. By G. H. ELY. (Price 1s. Blackie.) 
Eleven pages of Béranger's life, thirty pages of text, eight of notes, 
and thirteen of the inevitable vocabulary make up this nice and work- 
able little volume. A very interesting extract of Legouvé's criticism of 
** Les Souvenirs du Peuple " forms a very valuable addition. 


Petite Esquisse de la Littérature Francatse. By J. E. MANSION, 
«ès L. (Price 1s. 6d. McDougall.) 

An excellent text-book, written in French. The author gives short 
appreciations of the authors, and, by short analyses and extracts of 
their works, assists and encourages the student in gaining a first-hand 
acquaintance with the great texts, which is the first and foremost aim 
of the teaching of literature. At the end are chronological tables, 
which will be useful, though their arrangement is somewhat complicated. 


*! Siepmann's French Series."— Ceurs Russes, par le Viscomte E.-M. 
de Vogüé. Edited by Evc. PELLISSIER. (Price 2s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

The author's and editor's names are sufficient to recommend the 
work. The stories are charming, though sad; the style perfect. The 
notes are plentiful, to an excess perhaps. Could not such notes as 
‘t avertir, ‘to warn,’ never ‘to avert’; avertissement, ‘warning’; 
annonce, ‘advertisement,’” or ** seau, ‘ pail,’ ‘bucket’; sceau, ‘seal’; 
saut, ‘leap, " &c., be left to the teacher? If he needs so much help, 
ought not the genders to be added in notes such as the above. The 
words and phrases, the sentences on syntax and idioms, the passages 
for retranslation are all that could be expected from so perfect a 
bi-linguist as M. Pellissier. The one defect of this part is that, before 
the passages can be translated into French, the whole story has to be 
read, and sometimes it is rather long. In the chapter on word-forma- 
tion, as well as in the notes, we should advise the insertion of ** Low” 
before Latin in conjunction with words like fossatum (page 107), 
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antianus, superanus (page 161), which are to be seen cheek by jowl 
with benignus and other classical words. 


** Siepmann's French Series: Elementary." — Z'árme de Beethoven. Par 
PIERRE CŒUR. Edited by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. (Macmillan.) 
An attractive novelette, and, given the thesis of a Béarnais peasant 

who recalls in every lineament Beethoven, and resembles the maestro 

in musical genius, the conclusions are worked out with dramatic force 
and logic. Mr. Payen-Payne has done his part with care and judg- 
ment. For instance, commune, faculté are exactly explained. We 
should be inclined to classify the reader as ‘‘ middle-class " rather than 

* elementary." Though the style is simple, there are a good many 

idiomatic phrases. 

French and English Commercial Correspondence. By A. DUDEVANT.. 
Edited and revised by C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S.  (Marlborough.) 

A short and business-like work with a useful alphabetical list of 
* merchandise and commercial terms," in which, however, we are 
surprised to see efouppe for ‘‘ tow," éxpédrer, and genders spasmodically 
given. Surely the gender of cuivre, échange, escompte, camphre are 
worth giving. 

Translation of a French Metrical History of the Deposition of King 
Richard the Second. By the Rev. JOHN WEBB, M.A., F.A.S. 
(Price 1s. Bell.) 

This translation of an MS. formerly belonging to Count Charles of 
Anjou was made by the learned archzologist Canon Webb, and printed 
by the Archzological Society in 1823. Miss Dorothea Beale has con- 
ceived the happy idea of having it printed for the benefit of those who. 
are reading ‘‘ Richard II." 


Heine s Buch der Lieder. (Price 3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
The book is printed at the Gutenberg Press, Stuttgart, on good paper: 
with broad margins, and very prettily bound. The portrait of Heine: 
facing the title-page is not flattering. 


A Handbook of Physics and Chemistry. By H. E. CORBIN and 
A. M. STEWART. (Price 6s. 6d. Churchill.) 

The authors have attempted to compress into one volume of moderate 
dimensions the subject-matter of the physics and chemistry demanded 
in the first examination of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. This condensation necessarily tends to superficiality of 
treatment, which is particularly noticeable in the physical section. To 
take two instances: the subject of electrical potential is dismissed in 
less than one page ; and, again, no explanation is given of the collecting 
action of the comb of a frictional machine. The section on chemistry 
is distinctly better, probably because two-thirds of the book have been 
allotted to it. The definitions of base and acid are very incomplete :: 
the former includes the small section of alkaline bases only: and the 
latter would include too much, since the mere replacement of hydrogen 
atoms by metal atoms would justify us in including water and alcohol; 
among the acids. Read in conjunction with lecture and laboratory: 
courses the book will probably be useful to medical students ; but its. 
value would be small to the real student of physics and chemistry. 


An Introduction to Analytical Chemistry. By C. G. HENDERSON and: 
M. A. PARKER. (Price 5s. Blackie.) 

This does not profess to be written with a view to preparation of” 
students for particular examinations, and contains, therefore, much 
more information than many of the smaller text-books issued with that 
object. A praiseworthy and uncommon feature consists in direc- 
tions for the preparation of the compounds to be subsequently used for 
analysis. A short account of the usual method employed in its quantita- 
tive estimation follows the qualitative tests for each metal, and a brief: 
section is devoted to acidimetry and alkalimetry. The fourth equation 
on page 28 requires balancing, and the statement on page 73 that 
aluminium dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid with evolution of hydrogen 
is not borne out by experiment. The last quarter of the volume is 
occupied by tests for organic substances of common occurrence. The 
authors may be congratulated on having produced a sound and thorough 
elementary manual. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry for Schools of Science. 
CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (7x5 in., 
price 2s. Nelson.) 

This book is intended for junior pupils in schools of science or higher- 
grade schools. A happy middle course is chosen between attempting 
to make everything a matter of personal discovery by the pupil and 
mere telling. This, the author tells us, has been his endeavour ; and, 
to our mind, he has succeeded. The experiments are simple and of the. 
right kind, and are well arranged. Difficulties are carefully graded, and 
material that is unfamiliar and rare is dealt with as little as possible. 
We shall be very much surprised if this little book does not prove to be 
very useful. It is well printed and tastefully bound—if it is lawful to. 
mention such things in books of elementary science. 


By THOMAS 
pp- 140, illustrated ; 


Obyect- Lessons tn Geography and Science. Part II. By Davip Frew, 
B.A. (7x 5in., pp. 176, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

It was not very long ago that we noticed, with approval, Part I. of 

Mr. Frew’s book, and now we can speak equally highly of Part IT. 

The rudiments of physiography are dealt with in a clear and simple: 
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manner; and, by an abundance of experiments—many described, 
others suggested—the first problems are made intelligible and are 
solved as far as they can be solved at this stage. The book is well 
illustrated, and the work is made definite and concrete in every way. 
It is not one to be merely read and learned, but one intended to accom- 
pany observation and experiment. Without these it loses its ra/son 
a’étre. The experiments are well chosen and fairly simple ; and the 
apparatus recommended shows Mr. Frew to be an experienced teacher. 
The simpler the latter is and the more ready to hand, the better he is 
pleased. This is a capital little book. 


Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson: In Memoriam, Maua, Princess, 
Enoch Arden, &c. With Sixteen Illustrations. (814 x 534. in., 
pp. 219; price 2s. Macmillan.) 

This volume consists of two parts of the cheap double-columned 
edition of the poems bound together. The cheapness is undoubted ; 
but we do not ourselves much care for double columns. The illustrations 
are exceedingly poor in execution. The volume looks pretty, but is 
disappointing. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles, i.-xvi. By E. A. BELCHER, B.A., 
and C. C. CARTER, B.A. (7'4 x 5in., pp. 48; price 1s. Relfe 
Brothers.) 

The authors are assistant-masters at Quernmore School. Their little 
book is intended for the use of candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. It seems suitable to its purpose. 


NEW YEAR BOOKS. 


Among the Himalayas. By Major L. A. WADDELL. (Price 6s. 
Constable.)—A book of travel and exploration, agreeably written and 
profusely illustrated from photographs, of interest not only to the geo- 
grapher but to the ethnologist. Sikkim, ‘‘a Switzerland of the East, 
situated in the heart of the Himalayas within sight of the culminating 
pinnacle of the world, Mount Everest,” its scenery and its habitants, 
are described by a most accomplished traveller. 


The People of China. By J. W. RoBERTSON-ScoTr. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Methuen.)— The best book about China has yet to be written, but this 
may safely be pronounced the best hand-book. By help of an appendix 
of *' men of the time in China," a full index and an admirable map, 
the reader can obtain, in short compass, the latest available information 
concerning the dumping ground of Europe, a field that is too likely to 
prove its Armageddon. 


Lives of Great Italians, By FRANK HORRIDGE. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Dante, Petrarch, Carmagnole, Macchiavelli, Michael 
Angelo, Galileo, Goldoni, Alfieri, Cavour, Victor Emanuel, are a fairly 
representative decade of Italian worthies, though it would not be hard 
to compose a rival list of writers, artists, and statesmen as deserving of 
a biography. The style leaves something to be desired. A brick is no 
sample of a house, but, in this connexion, it is not unfair to take one at 
random: ‘‘ To him, too, he [Petrarch] was able to communicate his 
satisfaction of having found a valuable copy of Quintilian's, * De In- 
stitutione Oratorive ' [s/c], which so pleased him that he took his pen and 
wrote an epistle to that author, though he does not tell us how it was 
sent.” 

The Princess's Story-Book. Collected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by G. L. GoMME. (Price 6s. Constable.)— The fourth and 
final volume of Mr. Gomme's admirable series of scenes from fiction 
illustrative of English history. The book begins with the scene at 
Westminster from Lord Lytton's ** Harold,” and ends with the Bed- 
chamber Plot from Lord Beaconsfield’s ** Coningsby." We have, as is 
right, five stories from Scott, four from Harrison Ainsworth (rather a 
liberal allowance), and three from Froissart. Thackeray is excluded, 
on the sufficient ground that his work is too perfect to be tampered 
with. The Journal may justly claim the credit of first suggesting the 
systematic use of fiction to supplement history teaching, and Mr. H. C. 
Bowen's list of historical novels has, we know, been widely used by 
schoolmasters. Their debt to Mr. Gomme in making texts available is 
even greater. 

The Brass Bottle. By F. ANSTEY. (Price6s. Smith, Elder.) —Not 
unworthy of the author of ''Vice Versa." Mr. Anstey has again 
evoked his peculiar vein of humour, the introduction of a supernatural 
element into prosaic, commonplace, contemporary life. "This time it is 
the life of a clientless, houseless, enamoured London architect. The 
scene in the Guildhall, where, through the influence of his friend the 
Jinnee, he receives, or should have received, the freedom of the City, 
is inimitable. Mr. Anstey well deserves it himself, but we fear the 
Conscript Fathers are as impervious as Scotchmen to a joke, especially 
at their own expense. 


One of Buller’s Horse. By WILLIAM JOHNSTONE. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Nelson.)—The title of this book is a little misleading: in a ‘‘tale of 
the Zulu Campaign " we expect to find the hero, if not actually at the 
seat of war, at least on his way thither ; but a good half of the volume 


is taken up with his experiences as a master in a northern school and 
the difficulties which lead him to enlist. We should like Fraser better 
if he were not so very conscious of his superiority to his surroundings 
and of his own condescension in accepting any civilities from his com- 
rades. The latter half of the story takes us through some of the most 
exciting scenes of the Zulu War—Isandhlwana, Rorke's Drift, and. the 
engagements with the enemy from Ulundi. 

Boy Crusoes. By LEON GOLSCHMANN. (Price 3s. 6d.  Blackie.)— 
This story is adapted from the Russian, and describes the adventures 
of two boys, one of whom had been reading ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe" and 
thought such a life far preferable to schooling. He and his companion 
run away, and, in trying to escape capture, lose themselves in the 
pathless forest north-west of Irkutsk. Here, by incessant labour and 
no small ingenuity, they manage to live and defend themselves against 
beasts of prey. The narrator is a bit of a prig, but his account of the 
forest and its inmates, and of the various devices resorted to by the 
boys, is very readable. 

We have received from Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Browne, & Co. a 
new edition.of 74e Beauforts, by L. T. MEADE. The story, if rather 
improbable, is pleasantly written. 

Colinas Island. By ETHEL F. HkEppLE. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) — This is a cleverly written little 
story ; though the materials of a charming young girl, somewhat 
carried away by the vanities of the world, and a young clergyman with 
a quiet, grave face have been worn a little threadbare. There are some 
pleasant descriptions of Scottish scenery, and the book is nicely got up. 

Glimpses from Wonderland. By JOHN INGOLD. (John Long.)— 
Children would appreciate, we fancy, more undiluted fairy tales than 
are given them in this book. Though parts are entertaining, others 
could hardly appeal to the youthful readers—e.g., side remarks of this 
sort: ‘* A wife is the one person who will do charwoman’s work with- 
out the latter’s wages ”; ** [Ie never smiles : he either has sad memories 
or bad teeth”’; ** The east wind's mission is death and disease, and 
the wind knows it.” 

King Kindness and the Witch and other Stories. By HELEN WELLS. 
(Price 50 cents. C. W. Bardeen.)—A collection of short fairy stories 
pleasantly told. The book is neatly bound, and one or two of the 
illustrations are pretty and suggestive. 

The Tale of Chloe, by GEORGE MEREDITH, and Poems by George 
Veredtth are two of the well printed and beautifully bound little 
volumes published by Messrs. Constable, 

Lhe Sunday Magazine jor 1900. (Isbister.)—A volume containing 
plenty of variety to suit many tastes. As is natural, religious subjects 
have a large share of space, and both grown-up people and children 
will find much that is helpful. The Bishop of Ripon contributes a 
series of papers on *' The Religious Element in the Poets," and boldly 
quotes **a verse may find him who a sermon flies.” Starting from the 
Greek drama and the later miracle plays, he brings us down to Browning 
and Tennyson, and the deep religious feeling underlying much of their 
poetry. There is a good serial story by Eleanor C. Price, well illus- 
trated by H. M. Brock, and a crowd of short stories and papers with 
plenty of pictures. ‘‘ Curiosities of the Camera” give some curious 
and striking effects gathered from many lands. An excellent book for 
a club or library. 

Our Bird Friends. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature by C. KEARTON. Price 5s. (Cassell.) 
— This is called **a book for all boys and girls," and we can only say 
that happy will be the boy or girl who gets it. Endless are the stories 
Mr. Kearton has to tell about his feathered friends, endless the know- 
ledge of ‘‘their tricks and their manners" he has collected in his 
patient watching. He seems to feel, and makes his readers feel, as if 
the characters about which he tells such quaint and humorous stories 
were those of human beings. The photographs are marvels of delicacy, 
clear, yet soft. What could be prettier than the three young song 
thrushes on page 132, or the bearded tit on page 128? The frontispiece, 
too, is charming, and the cock chaffinch on page 177. We hope this 
delightful volume will persuade its young readers not only to observe 
for themselves, but to do their part in protecting, or at least sparing, 
these little children of Nature. 

Heads or Tatts. By HAROLD Avery. (Price 5s. Nelson.)— There 
are two parts in ** Heads or Tails,” and the first part is much the better. 
Mr. Ávery knows how to make a school story readable and amusing ; 
and there is plenty of fun about the performances of Hyde and Miller 
during their school life. He is not quite so happy in the after part. 
The attraction of Chadley and Free for Hyde seems unnatural, ind the 
story drags. 

Venture and Valour. (Price 9s. Chambers.)—A number of short 
stories by popular authors— Manville Fenn, Henty, Lawson Johnstone, 
Ker, &c. Boys will find this an attractive volume. There is more of 
tragedy than comedy ; but it contains an amusing ** reminiscence” by 
James Payn, and a characteristic biography of a sheep by Gordon Stables. 

Adventurers All, By K. M. EApv. (Price 2s. 6d.  Nelson.)—This 
is **a tale of the Philippine Islands in war time”; and the adventurers 
are an American captain, with a miscellaneous crew of many nation- 
alities. They begin by taking a cargo of arms and ammunition (together 
with a little band of rebels to the Spanish Government) to Tumabong ; 
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and finally join the Filipinos in their struggle against Spanish rule. The 
characters are well drawn, and the various encounters described with 
great spirit. 

Adventures in the South Pacific. By ONR WHO Was BORN THERE. 
(Religious Tract Society.)— This is not exactly a connected story, but 
rather scenes from the life of a missionary’s son who lived for some 
yearsin Raiatea. The pictures of native life are curious and interesting. 
One of the chief incidents of the story is the pursuit and capture of a 
neighbouring chief and his men, who are driven into straits by famine, 
and kidnap and eat the people of Raratonga. This is very well 
described. 

A Sister of the Red Cross. By L. T. MEADE. (Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
—We could wish that the Sister—who is really a good and plucky 
girl, as well as a devoted nurse—had been less mixed up with the melo- 
dramatic love-making of her selfish, spoiled sister, whose change of 
front at the end of the story is quite out of character. It is not clear 
whether Gavon Keith proposes to the latter because she has stolen the 
money to pay for a fancy dress, or because she looks beautiful in the 
dress so paid for, as he does not appear to care for her either before or 
after. On the whole, Major Strause, unpleasant as he is, seems to us 
the most life-like character. There are some good illustrations. 


The Handy Man Afloat and Ashore. By the Rev. G. GOODENOUGH. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6d.)—We are none of us nearly as well informed about 
the personnel of our Navy as its importance demands ; and Mr. Good- 
enough's book will go far to give a fair working knowledge of a blue- 
jacket’s life and character. It gives amusing sketches of almost every 
stage of his training, from the schoolboy to the pensioned veteran ; and 
our only complaint is that what we read makes us wish that many of the 
chapters were much longer. 


can appreciate. The subjects are well illustrated with photographs. 


Puss in Boots. (Price 1s. John Murray.)—We are delighted to 
see once more this old friend of our childhood, unchanged in shape 


The author’s position, as belonging to no | 
special branch of the service, produces a broad-minded result which all | 


and illustrations. Puss must always remain an unfailing delight to small | 


children. 

Tom's Bey. By the Author of ‘‘ Tip-cat," *' Laddie,” &c. (Cham- 
bers.) —This is a well written story, with good illustrations by PERCY 
TARRANT. The plot strikes us as rather too familiar, but the book is 
quite readable. 

Like a Rasen Fiddler. By Mary E. SHIPLEY, illustrated by W. S. 
Stacey. (S.P.C.K.)—A pretty story of the time of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, telling how the fiddler of Rasen, Martin Greenwood, gives his 
own life to save that of his friend, Gilbert de Buslingthorpe. 

Queen Victoria. A Personal Sketch by Mrs. OLIPHANT. (Cassell.)— 
This sketch of the Queen's life and character, written con amore by 
Mrs. Oliphant, who lays special stress on the excellence of the Queen 
as wife, mother, and friend, is here published with a note at the end 
glancing at the most recent events of Her Majesty's reign. There are 
a large number of illustrations and some good reproductions of well 
known pictures—the best, which serves as frontispiece, is Mary I. 
Gow's '* Your Majesty." 

Ye Mariners of England. By HERBERT Hayens. (Price 6s. 
Nelson.)—Starting from the first Saxon fleet built by Alfred, we are 
shown the gradual development in size, strength, and number of guns, the 
introduction of steam in the frigate ‘‘ Firebrand” in 1842, and, finally, 
the substitution of ironclad battleships for the old ‘‘ wooden walls." 
Most of the important sea fights in which England has been engaged 
are described with as much detail as could be given within the limits of 
one volume, and the characteristic stories of our most distinguished 
naval officers which tradition has handed down all find their place. 
The book contains much that is interesting and many good illustra- 
tions. 


We have received from Messrs. Methuen John Halifax, Gentleman, 
by Mrs. CRAIK, in two volumes, of the very attractive ‘‘ Little Library 
Series" (price Is. 6d. each volume), with an introduction by ANNIE 
MATHESON, which is at once appreciative and discriminating, and a 
well drawn frontispiece to each volume. 

Messrs. Dent send us four volumes of the ** Temple Classics for 
Young People." These are delightful little books, very prettily got up 
and bound, each with a coloured frontispiece, and numerous other 
illustrations. — Sintram and His Companions and Aslanga’s Knight. By 
La Morre FouQué, illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON.—A special 
feature of these pictures is the decorative border with which they are 
surrounded —in many cases the designs are excellent.—Fazry Tales 
from the Arabian Nights. Illustrated by T. H. ROBINSON, and 
Ivanhoe, by Sir WALTER SCOTT, in two volumes, illustrated by C. E. 
and H. M. BRockK.—Some of these pictures are exceedingly effective. 

Wechave received from the Religious Tract Society Allan Adatr,a 
stirring and adventurous story, by Dr. GORDON STABLES, which has 
already appeared in serial form. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a copy of Kirsteen, one 
of Mrs. OLIPHANT'S most popular novels, nicely bound in cloth, with 
good clear print, and light to hold (price 2s.) ; also, 7e Prairie, by 
FENIMORE COOPER, very well illustrated by C. E. BROCK, and nicely 


got up. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical. 
Selections from Plato. By L. M. Forman. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
Euripides, Alcestis. By E. H. Blakeney. (Bell’s Illustrated Classics.) 2s. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XI. Longmans, 6s. 6d. 
net. 
The Cyclops of Euripides. 
A. Gardner. 


Edited by John Patterson, B. A. Harvard. 


English School Books. 
A Second Manual of Composition. By E. H. Lewis. 
4s. 6d. 


Macmillan, 


General Literature. 
Studies in European Literature. (Taylorian Lectures, 1889-99.) 
Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. 
Farthest North. By Fridtjof Nansen. 
Architects of English Literature. 
Sonnenschein. 
By Land and Sky. 
Readings on the Paradiso of Dante. 
Macmillan, 21s. 
Letters of Thomas Gray, Vol. I. 
Standard Library.) 3s. 6d. 
Anthology of French Poetry. Translations by Henry Carrington. 
Frowde, 2s. 6d. 


Constable, 6s. 
By R. Farquharson Sharp. 


By Rev. J. M. Bacon. Isbister, 7s. 6d. 
By the Hon. W. W. Vernon. 


Edited by T. C. Tovey. (Bohn's 


History and Biography. 
Leading Documents of English History. By Guy Carleton Lee, of 
Johns Hopkins University. Bell, 7s. 6d. net. 
Herschel and His Work. By James Sime. (The World's Epoch- 
makers Series.) T. & T. Clark, 3s. 


Mathematics. 
Practical Mathematics. By A. G. Cracknell. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By H. A. Roberts. Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. 
Pedayovy. 
Report ef the Commissioner of Education, 1898-99, Vol. I. Washington. 
The Structure of the Brain : How to Understand and Cultivate Intel- 
lectual Power. By Albert Wilson, M.D. Elliot Stock. 
Report of the Board of Education, 1899-1900, Vol. III. Appendix to 
Report. (Elementary Education.) 3s. 6d. 
Board of Education : Report on Technical and Commercial Education 
in East Prussia, Xc. By James Baker. 6d. 
Science. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By P. L. Gray. 


Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
Principles of Mechanics, Part I. By F. Slate. 


Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 


Botany: An Elementary Text for Schools. By L. H. Bailey. 
Macmillan, 6s. 
Botany. By R. S. Wishart. (The Self-educator Series.) Hodder & 


Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
Laurie’s Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. Traduite par Georges Remache. 
Retaux, 3 fr. 50 c. 
Theology. : 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 
Rivingtons’ Handbooks to the Bible and Prayer Book: St. Matthew. 
By Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 2s. 6d. 


By Rev. G. W. Garrod. 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24th inst.] 
1-11. —College of Preceptors. Winter Meeting for Teachers. 
I, 5.—College of Preceptors’ Examination of Teachers for Diplomas. 
I-4.—Incorporated Society of Musicians. Annual Conference at 
Llandudno. Papers include ‘‘ Registration and its Prospective 
Results," by J. W. Sidebotham. 
2. —University College, London. Faculty of Medicine resumes work. 
2, 3.—Educational Institute of Scotland. T wenty-seventh Annual 
Congress at Dundee. 
3, 4. —Modern Language Association. Annual Meeting, Liverpool. 
3, 4. —Queens' College, Cambridge. Scholarship Exam. 
7. — Assistant- Masters’ Association. Annual Meeting, Christ's Hospital, 
IO a.m. 
7.— London University. Intermediate Laws and LL.B. Exams. 
7. —University College, London. Slade School of Fine Art. Second 
Term begins. 
8.—Westfield College. 
8.—Durham University. 
Exams. begin. 
9.— Bangor University College. 
Students. (No Exam.) 
9-12. —General Conference of the Teachers' Guild at Brighton. 


Term commences. 
Admission and first year in Arts, &c., 


Admission and Registration of 
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10.—Incorporated Association of Headmasters. Annual Meeting, 
Guildhall. i 
11.—Sesame Club, at 8 p.m. British Child Study Association. Prof. 
Earl Barnes on ** The Child as seen in Art." 
12.— Private Schools! Association. Annual Meeting at College of 
Preceptors. 
14. — Board of Education. Exhibition of Modern Illustration Victoria at 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
14.— London University. Matriculation Exam. 
14. — Royal Holloway College. Lent Term commences. 
14, 21, 28, Feb. 4.—John Street, Adelphi, W.C., at 8 p.m. Society 
of Arts Cantor Course of Lectures. ‘‘ Art and Manual Train- 
ing " ; ‘* Bent, Disposition, and Capacity”; '** The Almighty 
Force of Habit”; ''Elementary Nature Study," by J. 
Liberty Tadd. 
14. — University College School. Lent Term begins. 
15. — Post Translations for Journal of Education Prize Competition. 
15. — Army Commissions for Militia Competitive Exam. Return forms. 
15.—University College, London. Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. Second Term begins. 
15. — University College, London, at 4 p.m.  ** Currency, Banking, the 
Stock Exchange, and the Great Speculative Markets." First 
of a course by Prof. Foxwell. 
15.— University College, London, at 4 pm. ‘Walther von der 
Vogelweide." First of a course by Prof. Priebsch. 
16. — St. David's College, Lampeter. Matriculation. 
16. —University College, London, at 11 a.m. ** The Morphology of 
the Sporangium." First of a course of public lectures by 
Mr. W. C. Worsdell. 
16.—University College, London. National Educational Council. 
General Conference. 
17. —King's College, London. Lent Term begins. 
D ned College, Baker Street, W. Lent Term begins. 
17. —University College, London, at 10 p.m.  ** English Literature in 
the Fifteenth Century." First of a course by Prof. Ker. 
17. —University College, London, at 4 p.m., *‘ Jeremiah " ; at 6 p.m, 
“The Messianic Sections in the Pesikta Rabbathi." First 
lectures of courses by Prof. Schechter. . 
17. — University College, London, at 8 p.m. ‘‘ The Poetry of Robert 
Browning." Course continued (three lectures) by Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke. 
18.—University College, London, at 4 p.m. ‘‘Special Problems in 
Psychology." Students meet Prof. Sully. 
18.—University College, London, at 4.30 p.m. 
Psychology." Students meet Mr. McDougall. 
18. —University College, London, at 5.30 p.m. ‘‘ Methods of Pro- 
ducing Artificial Cold." First of a course of sixteen lectures 
by Dr. Hampson. | l 
19, 26.—King’s College, London, Free Saturday morning Lec- 
tures and Laboratory Work for Teachers, at -10 a.m., 
** Physics," by Prof. Adams, F.R.S. ; at 11 a.m., '' Principles 
of Practical Physiology," by Prof. Halliburton, F. R.S. These 
Courses will be continued each Saturday of Term. 

. —London University. Preliminary Scientific Intermediate Medicine, 
(M.B.), pass only, Exams. begin. l 

21.—University College, London, at 1 p.m. *' The Economic Aspect 
of Geology." First of a course by Prof. Bonney. 

.—University College, London, at 4 p.m. *'Fine Art Anatomy." 

Prof. Thane's course begins. 

22.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise: 
ments for the February issue of the_/ournal of Education. 

22, 24.— London University. LL.D. Exam. M 

22. —University College, London, at 12 o'clock. ‘‘ Latin Literature to 
the year 100 B.C." First of a course of eight lectures by Prof. 
IIousman. 

22. —University College, London, at 5 p.m. ** Dante's * Il Convito.’” 
First of a course by Prof. Butler. 

23. —University College, London, at 5.30 p.m. ‘‘ Photograph of the 
Spectrum." First of a course of 8 lectures by Mr. E. C. C. Daly. 

23.—University College, London, at 830 p.m. *' L'Académie 
Francaise.” Public lecture in French by Prof. Lallemand. 

25.—University College, London, at 5 p.m. ‘ Leading Cases of 
English Constitutional Law." Students meet Prof. Jethro 
Brown. 

26. —King's College, London, at 10a.m.  ** The Teaching of Algebra," 
by Prof. Hudson. 

26.—King's College, London, Free Saturday morning Lectures for 
Teachers, at 10 a.m., ''The Teaching of Mathematics,” 
by Prof. Hudson ; at 11.30 a.m., ‘“‘The Pedagogy of John 
Locke," by Mr. Adamson. The Courses will be continued on 
the alternate Saturdays of Term. l 

26 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the February issue of the 

ournal of Education. , 
27.— Royal College of Physicians, Ireland. Return forms for Lic. Exam. 
28. —Dublin University (Trinity College). Entrance Exam. 


** Experimental 


2 


Lon] 


2 


[nd 


28. —University College, London, at 4 p.m. ‘‘ Houses of the Greeks 
and Romans." First of a course by Prof. Ernest Gardner. 

31.—Girton College, Cambridge. Return Entrance and Scholarship 
Exam. forms, with fees, for March Exams. 

Easter (1901) Holidays. Holiday Course at Paris. French. (Apply 


to W.G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, 
W.C.) 


The February issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Thursday, January 31, 1901. 


— ———— — ——— 


OBITUARY. 


G. T. BARON. 


To the great regret of all who knew him, Mr. G. T. Baron, for the 
last twenty years second master of the Roan School for Boys, Green- 
wich, died on Thursday, December 20. He had taught the 
Cambridge Local forms, and had sent in more than three hundred boys 
for those examinations, of whom none had failed and many had dis- 
tinguished themselves. His old pupils have also much distinguished them- 
selves, the list of their honours, especially in medicine, being too long 
to give. During the last ten years his pupils have eight times carried 
oft the Royal Geographical Society’s Gold Medal, in honour of which 
he was made a Fellow of the Society. The parents of the some three 
thousand boys who have passed through his hands feel a great debt of 
gratitude for the ideal of hard work which he set before them. 
Every ‘‘ old boy " speaks of him with gratitude and respect. He took 
a great interest in the religious and municipal life of the town. A 
memorial service was held on Saturday, December 22, at which, in 
spite of the extremely short notice, the Mayor, Corporation, and many 
others were present. 


CANON YOUNG. 


EDWARD MALLET YOUNG was the second of a distinguished 
family, his eldest brother being Sir George Young, the Charity 
Commissioner, and a younger, Sir William Mackworth Young, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. From Eton he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he won the Browne Medal for 
a Latin Ode in 1860, and was placed seventh in the First Class of 
the Classical Tripos of 1863. In 1865 he was elected to a Fellowship, 
and in the same year he joined the stafi of Dr. Montagu Butler at 
Harrow. For the next thirteen years he was at Harrow as composition 
master to the sixth form, and during the second half of that period a 
house-master. In 1878 he succeeded Dr. Harper as Headmaster of 
Sherborne School. Taken as a whole, his reign was prosperous, but 
an unfortunate disagreement with certain members of his staff, into the 
rights of which this is not the time to enter, led to his retirement in 
1892. In 1894 he was appointed by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to the important living of Rothbury. He was Rural Dean 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Newcastle. He died on 
December 19, in London, where he had come to undergo a special 
treatment for asthma. As a scholar he was pre-eminently distinguished 
by graceful elegance, and the collection of Latin and Greek verse 
translations which he published this year is worthy of a descendant of 
Praed. The same polish and perfection of form mark his occasional 
verses in English and his unpublished jeux a'esprit, some of which are 
household words with Harrovians. He was a warm-hearted, generous 
friend, and his death leaves many mourning. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The complete list of the Senate of the reconstituted University was 
printed in the Journal for November. Already two changes must be 
recorded : first, Dr. Thomas Buzzard, a Fellow and member of the 
Council of King’s College, has been elected as one of its representatives 
in the room of Lord Lister, who resigned; and, second, owing to the 
deeply regretted death of Dr. Cave, a new representative of the Faculty 
of Theology that is to be will have to be appointed. 

The first meeting of the new governing body duly took place in the 
new building at South Kensington, on October 24, under the presidency 
of Lord Kimberley, the Chancellor. The attendance was large both 
at this and at subsequent meetings, which, as might be expected, 
have been frequent and protracted, especially in the case of the Sub- 
Committees, to which the bulk of the arduous work of clearing the 
ground was entrusted. A strong and representative Committee was 
first appointed for the appointment of the officers, Boards, and Com- 
mittees, and the framing of regulations and standing orders. 

It was thought that the most urgent arrangements were those en- 
abling the new teaching side of the University to enter on its functions, 
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and all have worked loyally and harmoniously to start the good ship 
yclept ** Teaching University " on her first voyage. In order to let the 
faculties or meetings of University teachers get to work, resolutions 
were passed as to procedure for election of the first Deans of the facul- 
ties, and for the meetings of the faculties. Similar arrangements for 
the three standing Committees of the Senate, together with the com- 
pletion of these bodies, were the next urgent matters, Lord Daveyand Dr. 
Maclure being added to the sixteen elected representatives of the teachers 
and three ¢.c-oficio members to complete the Academic Council ; and 
Sir J. W. Barry, Dr. Collins, Profs. Halliburton and Ker, Hon. W. P. 
Reeves, Dr. Robertson, and Messrs. Riicker, Warmington, and Sidney 
Webb being added to the representatives of Convocation and ex-officio 
members to complete the Council for External Students. The third 
standing Committee—viz., the Board for the Extension of University 
Teaching—was completed by adding to the ex-officio members (in each 
case the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Chairman of Convocation) 
the following nine representative names :—Prof. Hewins, Sir P. Magnus, 
Miss l'enrose, Drs. Kimmins, Maclure, Robertson, S. P. Thompson, 
and Ramsay, and Hon. W. P. Reeves. Thequorum of these bodies was 
fixed in each case at about one-third of the members, and — pending the 
adoption of standing orders — they were provisionally to settle their pro- 
cedure, in order that no time should be lost. The Committee also 
recommended the formation of an Advisory Board for the admission of 
students. It was resolved that the quorum for the Senate should be 
fifteen members. 

Some members finding the new building not central enough, a 
motion was passed in favour of asking the Government whether the 
Senate could meet in the old building at Burlington Gardens, but it 
was ascertained that the old buildings have been definitely assigned to 
the Civil Service Commission and are not available. 

The Academic and External Councils have had several joint meet- 
ings, with a view to consider and report on the number and constitution 
of the Boards of Studies. 

Two questions of primary importance, viz., the University staff and 
finance, have occupied much of the attention of the Senate, an influ- 
ential Committee being formed to confer with the Treasury on the 
latter question. It will be easily seen that the present inadequate staff 
cannot be duly increased, nor can the Library or the question as to a new 
theatre and other projects receive effective handling until the financial 
powers of the University are settled. 

It has been resolved that those examiners appointed by the late 
Senate who have been elected to the present Senate shall be con- 
tinued until the expiration of their years of office, this decision not to 
form a precedent. 

At the recent B.A. Examination the First Class was very small, butat 
the B.Sc. the First Class comprised six names only. At B.A. and 
B.Sc. joint Honours in Mathematics one candidate only passed in the 
Second Class, but in History at B. A. three took a First, E. M. Savidge 
gaining the Derby Prize, and W. Todhunter being disqualified by age. 
In Classics six took a Second ; in Mental and Moral Science there was one 
pass only (a Third). All the four scholarships (at B.Sc. Honours) go to 
Cambridge men, O. W. Richardson, of Trinity, taking the University 
Scholarships for both Physics and Chemistry. The names of fourteen 
women occur in the recent M.B. list. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the University seems to be 

ing an excellent start, and that anything in the way of controversy 
would be a serious disservice to every part of the University, and 
detrimental to the harmony happily existing among all its repre- 
sentatives. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Dr. Gregory Foster has resigned his post of English Lecturer, and 
the Council have appointed as his deputies for the Lent Term Prof. 
W. Hall Griffin, B. A. Lond., and Mr. J. Lawrence, M.A. Oxon. 
and Lond., D. Litt. Lond. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD. 


The following students passed the recent examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London :—B.A.: Evelyn May Savidge, History Honours, 
First Class (Derby Prize, £50); Ethel P. Miller, History Honours ; 
Ruth Mosscrop, English Honours, First Class ; Kate Aldwinckle, Ida 
M. Brown, Mary E. Dutton, Ellen Lewis, and Mary Passmore. B.Sc.: 
Emma E. Hart, Botany Honours, First Class. Miss E. M. Savidge, 
formerly a pupil at the Streatham Hill High School, entered Westfield 
with a College Scholarship in October, 1898. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The speeches made at the meeting held in Trinity Lodge on 
November 26, for promoting a memorial to the late Henry Sidgwick, 
have been published in a special number of the Xeporter, issued on 
December 7, 1900. They indicate in a remarkable way the widespread 
and manifold influence he exerted, and the affectionate regard in which 
he was held by leaders in many diverse paths. One fact about him, 
recalled by the Master of Trinity, will be news to most of us—it is ** that 


soon after taking his B.A. degree he went to Germany, and there 
spent some months with Prof. Ewald, studying profoundly Hebrew 
and Arabic, reading the whole of the Old Testament in Hebrew and 
the Koran in Arabic. It seemed to us at that time not improbable that 
his ambition might be to become an Oriental scholar." ‘‘ A noble 
student, a magnanimous public character, a profound teacher, and an 
almost incomparable friend "— such is Dr. Butler's estimate of him. 

Mrs. Sidgwick has written to give effect to her husband's wish that 
the £200 a year which he relinquished from his Knightbridge stipend 
for the better endowment of Prof. James Ward's Chair should con- 
tinue to be paid until 1902, in order that the University may be at no 
loss by the premature vacation of the Knightbridge Professorship. 

TheSpecial Board for Medicine have publisheda comprehensive scheme 
for the readjustment of the subjects of the Third M. B. Examination, with 
the object of bringing them into better educational sequence. The more 
purely scientific or academic branches will be taken at an earlier stage 
in the student's course, and the final examination, which qualifies for 
practice, will be restricted to the clinical aspects of medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery. The improved provision for teaching in pathology, 
pharmacology, &c., which has already been made, and which will 
probably be greatly increased when the projected buildings are com- 
pleted, has rendered this change both desirable and practicable. . 
Students will, however, be free to take the new courses either in 
London or in Cambridge, as they see fit. 

Mr. J. S. Townsend, who was one of the earliest of the ** advanced 
students " to take advantage of the privileges for research recently offered 
by the University, and who proved his quality by winning a fellowship 
in experimental physics at Trinity, has just been elected Wykeham 
Professor of Electricity at Oxford. His appointment vacates a valuable 
Clerk Maxwell Studentship at the Cavendish Laboratory. 

The Syndics of the Press are about to appoint an Assistant-Secretary, 
ata stipend of £200 a year, who will be expected to give about three 
hours a day to the work. It is said that a vast number of applications 
have been received for the post, which has obvious attractions for the 
resident graduate of leisure. 

The University of New Brunswick has been added to the growing 
list of afhliated colonial Universities. Its graduates in Arts or Science 
will, under certain conditions, be exempted from the Previous Examina- 
tion and from a year of the residence required for graduation in 
Cambridge. 

The Highest-Grade Schools Examination Syndicate report that they 
have in the past year examined or inspected 103 boys' schools (94 in 
1899), and 87 girls’ schools (80 in 1899). The number of Higher Cer- 
tificates granted was 1,113, against 1,205 in the previous year, and this 
though the candidates were fewer by seven. Lower Certificates were 
granted to 423 boys and girls, against 535 in 1899. The number gaining 
distinction has somewhat diminished. 

The proposal to alter the regulations for the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Part II., in such wise that the First Class might be open to students who 
showed a good knowledge of two sciences, was, after a smart discussion, 
rejected by a large majority in the Senate. A First Class will therefore 
still be the distinction of those who show real excellence in one subject, 
together with ** competent knowledge " of a second subject. 

The awards of entrance scholarships and exhibitions by the ten col- 
leges (in two groups) which hold simultaneous examinations have been 
published. Of 116 awards, distributed among 65 schools, St. Paul's 
wins 8, Cheltenham 6, and Harrow 5; Marlborough, Nottingham, 
and Dulwich, 4 each; Merchant Taylors’, Charterhouse, Hymers 
College, St. Olave's, Aldenham, Shrewsbury, Rossall, and Eton, 3 each. 
The total number of candidates must have approached four hundred. 

Mr. A. J. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, delivered, on 
December 5, a fascinating lecture to a large audience, on ** The Palace 
of Cnossus and its Archives." The lantern illustrations were many and 
fine. The extraordinary good fortune of the excavator and the skill 
with which he utilized it were alike applauded. 

The selection of Dr. Ryle for the Bishopric of Exeter is a gain to 
the Church of England, but an undeniable loss to Cambridge. As 
Professor of Divinity, as Fellow of King's, as President of Queens', 
and as the next Vice-Chancellor, we had counted on the continuance of 
his able and vigorous services for years to come. He leaves us amid 
unfeigned expressions of regret, and no obvious successor is forth- 
coming. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Mr. 
Lock, Caius, and Mr. Innes, Trinity, to be members of the Financial 
Board ; Mr. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel, Dr. MacAlister, St. John's, 
and Dr. Hobson, Christ's, to be members of the General Board ; Mr. 
F. A. Hibvert, St. John's, to be Seatonian Prizeman (sacred poetry) ; 
Mr. Elsee, St. John's, Mr. Lanchester, Pembroke, and Mr. Wood, 
Jesus, to be Carus Prizemen (Greek Testament); Mr. Lanchester, 
Pembroke, to be Jeremie Prizeman (Septuagint) ; Mr. Marr, St. John’s, 
to be University Lecturer in Geology ; Mr. Herbert Smith to be Gilbey 
Lecturer in Agricultural History and Economics; Prof. MacAlister, 
St. John’s, and Dr. Habershon, Trinity, to be additional examiners for 
the M.B. degree; Mr. Spalding, Jesus, Mr. Winfield, Mr. de Villiers, 
and Mr. Adler, all of St. John’s, to be Whewell Scholars (International 
Law); Mr. Dale, Trinity, and Mr. Punnett, Caius, to be Gold and 
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Bronze Walsingham Medallists respectively (biology) ; Mr. Burke, 
Trinity, Mr. Henderson, Trinity, and Mr. Peake, St John's, to be 
B.A.'s by research in physics; Mr. Froger, Christ's, to be B.A. by 
research in medizval literature; Mr. Cookson, Trinity, to be B.A. 
by research in astronomy; the Rev. J. C. V. Durell, Clare, to be a 
Governor of Hymers College, Hull ; Mr. Wilson, Sidney, to be Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Physics ; Mr. Macgregor, Trinity, to be Members' 
English Essay Prizeman ; Mr. Lillingston, Pembroke, to be Maitland 
Essay Prizeman; Mr. S. A. Cook, First Class Semitic Languages 
Tripos, 1894, to be a Drosier Fellow, and Mr. E. C. Quiggin, First 
Class with distinction Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, 1896-97, 
to be a Corporate Fellow, of Gonville and Caius College, which has 
thus honourably led the way in recognizing original work and varied 
attainments in linguistic learning ; at the same college, Sir M. Ingle 
Joyce, Judge of the High Court, to be Honorary Fellow. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Strathcona, in giving his rectorial address at Aberdeen, did 
not hesitate to speak on ‘‘ Imperialism "—the same subject that Lord 
Rosebery chose at Glasgow. And it is significant that the public- 
* spirited Canadian statesman claimed for the self-governing colonies the 
merit of having first awakened to a wider kind of patriotism. Lord 
Strathcona has made the munificent offer of £25,000 to the Aberdeen 
University Extension scheme, provided that other donors give at least 
4 50,000. 

An article in the November number of the Fortnightly Review on 
‘t The Scottish University Crisis,” by Dr. William Wallace, of the 
Glasgow Herald, is attracting a good deal of attention. The title is, 
perhaps, somewhat sensational, but the article will serve a good 
purpose if it helps to awaken Scotsmen from their dogmatic slumber in 
the belief that, because John Knox was an educational reformer, 
Scotland is still educationally in the foremost rank of nations. ** With 
a dangerously inadequate organization and a scandalously inadequate 
endowment, the Scottish Universities offer but such a smattering of 
liberty (sic) and science as to compel their graduates to go elsewhere for 
more.” That the best students of a University, and especially those 
who are to become University teachers, should study in more than one 
University is in itself more advantageous than Dr. Wallace appears to 
recognize ; but the fault is that the obligation of the Scottish Uni- 
versities is too one-sided. They send many students to continue their 
Studies elsewhere. They attract very few from other Universities. 

Inadequate endowment is a main cause of the deficiency. Dr. Wal- 
lace contrasts the position of the four Scottish Universities—which, 
with 6,000 students A receive from the State £72,000—and 
the position of Berlin with its 5,000 students and its State subsidy of 
£117,000. More money would be required to supply the additional 
lecturers who are needed in every department, to equip libraries and 
laboratories more adequately, and to make it more possible for the 
poorer students to get some advantage from the Summer Session in 
arts. The new Dab tec for research students can never produce all 
that is expected of them so long as there are so few facilities for 
advanced study. It seems curious that the article should take no note 
of one great want in Scotland. There is nowhere any real University 
Press, such as those of Oxford and Cambridge, which can undertake 
the publication of works of learning that the scholar cannot, ag a rule, 
publish at his own risk and the commercial publisher dare not accept. 
Those American Universities which have endowed periodicals for the 
publication of scientific papers—e.¢., the Political Science Quarterly at 
Columbia College, the Philosophical Review at Cornell, &c. —set an 
RPS of how original work may be encouraged. To recur to a sub- 
ject already discussed in these columns : Does not the system of class 
competition for prizes help to keep University education on a some- 
what schoolboy level? It is of no use as a spur to the idle student, it 
wastes the energies of the better minds, and often produces petty 
jealousies and ill-feeling. The money saved would be better spent on 
equipping special libraries. One satisfactory thing is that, however 
apathetic public opinion may be, the governing bodies of all the Scottish 
Universities are now fully alive to the need of further reform. It is 
hardly likely that Parliament or the Privy Council will consent to any 
very sweeping changes in the Ordinances so recently made by the 
Commission until they have had a fair trial. But the Ordinances, even 
as they stand, allow a good deal of flexibility and some scope for experi- 
ment—if only the financial position were easier, 


IRELAND. 


The National Board are meeting with a good deal of difficulty in 
putting into practice their new programme. The present teachers 
naturally find it hard to take up a number of new subjects and remodel 
their school courses ; and they are also alarmed by some of the circulars 
issued by the Board, which seem to show that their salaries will be 
reduced under the new arrangements. Itis also stated that the teachers 
have to pay for substitutes while going to centres to be instructed in the 
new subjects, and that they will also have to provide at their own 
cost the apparatus required. Such a revolution in methods and rules 


undoubtedly bears hardly on the established teachers, trained on other 
lines and entering their profession under quite different rules and modes 
of remuneration, and it is only common justice that every care should 
be taken to prevent their suffering loss. 

On the other hand, the Board has a good deal of difficulty in dealing 
with the Treasury. It was believed at first by the Resident Commis- 
sioner and others that the new changes could be introduced without an 
additional grant. This is found not to be the case, and naturally the 
Treasury wishes to abide by the first supposition. 

Nothing is known at present as to how the newly constituted Inter- 
mediate Board will proceed to put the scheme of the Commission into 
force. Considerable anxiety is felt as to the persons who will be ap- 
pointed inspectors. Owing to the absence of any regular training for 
secondary teachers, and the small remuneration teaching receives in 
Ireland, there is not much good material from which to select. The 
heads of schools chiefly dread the appointment of men who are not 

ractical teachers, and may be faddists and theorists. The Dublin 

ranch of the Teachers’ Guild have already passed some resolutions, one 
of which is that ‘‘the inspectors to be appointed be of approved 
exper coe in teaching.” 

t is, however, perhaps more to be feared that a certain kind of 
practical teacher may be appointed — unsuccessful headmasters or 
assistant-masters lacking advancement, whose experience is, perhaps, 
of only one or two by no means good schools, who know little teaching 
beyond their own, are ignorant of education in other countries, have 
made no scientific study of psychology or method, and are wedded to 
their own grooves and opinions. Such men are inevitably to be found 
in Ireland, where teaching is badly paid, where progress in good methods 
has been paralyzed by the examination and payment-by-results system, 
and where the training bestowed on teachers abroad is almost unknown. 
Not a few of them are already making interest to obtain appointment as 
inspectors. 

Mr. Keatinge, of Oxford, concluded the courses in education which 
he has been giving in Alexandra College, Dublin, on December 20. 
His subjects during his last visit were geography, English composit on 
and essay-writing, and English literature. Besides lectures, example 
lessons were given, followed by discussion. They were rich in helpful 
suggestions and the opening up of new ideas and methods, and were 
much enjoyed by the teachers able to attend. It is to be hoped that 
the present changes in Irish education may lead to the establishment of 
some permanent system of training for teachers. It is the greatest of 
all needs in Irish secondary education. 

Another subject is also engaging the attention of the Teachers’ Guild 
and other educational bodies at present—the registration of teachers. 
It is hoped that a deputation may be formed to wait upon Government 
to ask that a Registration Act for Scotland and Ireland shall be intro- 
duced, in order to give to the teachers in those countries the advantages 
secured for England and Wales by the Education Act. 

The Royal University has had another loss among its Fellows in the 
death of Dr. MacMullen, Professor of History and English Literature in 
Belfast Queen's College. By the deaths of Dr. MacMullen and of Mr. 
Thomas Arnold two vacancies occur among the English Literature 
Fellows of the University. Dr. MacMullen was a gifted and highly 
original man, much valued by his own pupils. As an examiner in the 
Intermediate and the Royal University he was somewhat dreaded. He 
set crotchetty papers and marked severely. 

The first woman Moderator and Medallist of Dublin University has 
made her appearance. The Honours degrees courses of Trinity College 
have since 1895 been open to any woman who passed the Trinity 
College, Dublin, examinations for women, and the Freshmen Honours 
Examination opened at the same time. So far, however, no women 
seem to have made use of this concession, as the whole course was 
almost unmanageable, and neither teaching nor degrees were granted. 
This year, however, a Miss Beatty, of Bray, presented herself for 
examination in the Modern Literatuze Moderatorship. In the middle 
of the examination she withdrew, but the papers she had done in French 
were so good that the examiners offered to set fresh papers for her if 
she would complete her examination. This was done, and Miss Beatty 
has been awarded the rank of Gold Medallist and Senior Moderator. 
Many other women will probably follow her example, and this ma 
lead to a more generous and reasonable course for women being opened 
in the College in the future. 

In view of the attack recently made on Trinity College, that it should 
either throw open its library completely to the public, or relinquish the 
copyright it holds, it is interesting to note the report of the library for 
1900. The number of printed books added to ihe library during the 
past year was 6,752. The number of printed books is now 264,075, 
and that of MSS. 2,027 ; the amount expended on purchase of books 
(chiefly foreign) £418. 4s. 11d., and on binding £330. 10s. 10d. The 
total expenditure on the library (including salaries) was £3,173. 18s. 9d. 


SCHOOLS. 
ABERGAVENNY, KING Henry VIII.'s ScHoor.—A. S. Jones has 


| secured a County Council Scholarship value £60 for three years tenable 
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MACMILLAN & 60.'S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


unites Local Examinations, 1901. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. The Greek 
Text. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6d. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 


TER ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. Authorized Version. With Notes by 
T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPoLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. [/unior. 
THE aure OP THB aba The Greek Text. With Notes by 
T. E. PAGg, M.A. 3s. 6d [Junior. 
ENGLISH. 
DETOE.—ROEBEINSON CRUSOB. Edited by H. KiNcstEgv. 2s. 6d. 
[Prelimina! y. 


800TT.—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and 
Notes. By G. H.Sruart, M.A., and E. H. EtLioT, B.A. 2s. [Junior. 


SEKAKESPBAEE.—HENEY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. ıs. [/wnror and Senior. 
SPENDEN. ee QUBEWE. Book I. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s. Sewed, 2s. 6d. (Senior. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SERIES. By J.C. NesrFigtp, M.A. : 

1. How to Use the Parts of Speech. 64. 

9. Outline of English Grammar. nrs. 6d. 
This Book is specially intended to meet the requirements of Candidates for 

the Preliminary and Junior Local Examinations. 

3. A Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 
Key, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 

4. ha Spa Grammar, Past and Present. 

Teachers only, 2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH. 


MOLIERE.—LES PRÉCIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. ts. [. Senior, 1901. 


2s. 6d. 


4s. 6d. Key, for 


| ELEMENTARY PRAOTICAL PHYSICS. 


LATIN. 

ones. —GALLIO WAR. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WAtLPOLE, M.A. rs. 6d. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 
ee: —OATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witxins, Litt. D. 
s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
VIRGIL. —JENBID. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. rs. 6d. [/wnior and Senior. 
HORACE. —ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E 


Pace, M.A. 1s. (Senior. 
LIVY. Won I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
s. 6d. (Senior. 


NEPOS. GREBEX LIVES. Containing Lives of Aristides, Cimon, Miltiades, 
Pausanias, Themistocles. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. WILKINSON, 
M.A. mz1s.6d. (Preliminary. 

GREEK. 
3s. 6d. 


Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 
[Senzor. 
Edited by Rev. P. Frosr, M A. 


THUCYDIDES.—Zook VI. 
THUCYDIDES.—Eooks VI. and VII. 


3s. 6d. [ Senor. 
Peer’. —CRITO AND PHEDO. Edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. 
s. 6d. [Senzror. 


PLATO. —HUTHYPHEO AND MENEXENVUS. With Introduction 
and Notes. By C. E. GRAvES, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PLATO.—EUTHYPEEREO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHZED 3. 
Translated by F. l- CHURCH. 2s. 6d. n (Senr»r. 

XHNOPHON.—ANABASIS. ~ Book wi. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. ıs. 6d. [Junior. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
Bu M AEN un a SCIBNCE. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., 
ONES. 35. 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, PHYSIOGRAPHY. Section I. By 
R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
ac d By R. A. GREGORY, 
BXBROISRS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By E A. GREGORY, 
F.R.A.S., and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. In Two Parts. 


CHEMISTRY FOR ORGANISED SCHOOLS O OF SCIENCE. 


| 


By S. ParrısH, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


&a* Complete List sent fot pre on application. 


Macmillan’ 8 ‘Manuals for Teachers. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


Schoo! Management and Methods of Instructicn. 
Principal of the Stockwell Pupil-Teachers’ School, and CHARLES W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc., 
Headmaster of the Higher Grade School, Wood Green, N. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Schools. By GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc., 


With special reference to Elementary 


Siona Impression now ready. 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
. It is difficult to speak too highly of this history as a whole.” 


For the Use of Schools and Readers. 


Litt.D. Durham. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Classical Review.—“ An admirable school text-book. . 


Source-Book cf English History. 
KENDALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon.. 


Edited by ELIzaneTH K. 


onal News.—‘' The book is well got up, and eminently serviceable for the illumination and critical study of history founded on interpreted documents and first- 


Educati 
hand records. The editress has done a good work.” 


A Second Manual of Composition. 
Lewis, Ph. D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A Text-Book of Book-keeping. 


Designed for use in Secondary Schools. 


By Professor E. H. 


By FRANK InEesoN, B.A. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Commerce.—‘' A book we can thoroughly recommend as being up-to-date, and containing every information necessary to the student of this branch of commercial 


education.” 


Macmillan’s German Idioms. 


under the direction of F. F. RocET, late Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 


Educational Times.—'' A careful and serviceable piece of work.” 


Cornelius Nepos.—Lives of Miitiades and Epaminondas. 


Vocabulary, and Map, by G. H. NALL, M.A. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Selections from Plato. 


A Treatise on Eiementary Dynamics. 
H. A. RoBERTS, M.A. Crown vo, 4s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 


Applied Mechanics. 


Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples. By JAMES H. COTTERILL, F.R.S. 
Botany, An Elementary Text-Book for Schools, by L. H. BAILEY. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LIMITED, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, 


Dealing with Relative Motion mainly in two Dimensions 


A Selection of German Idioms prepared and translated by Myra TAKER, 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


[Elementary Classics. 


With Introduction and Notes by Lewis L. Forman, Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


(Classtcal Ser tes. 


By 


Revised and Enlarged. 
An Elementary General Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. 


With 
Medium 8vo, 16s. 


Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


W.C. 
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at University College, Cardiff, where he is now reading for a degree in 
Arts, J. W. David has obtained an entrance scholarship at Llando- 
very College. Mr. E. G. Morley has resigned on his appointment to a 
mastership at Hastings Grammar School. His place has been taken by 
Mr. A. H. Platt, B.A. Keble College, Oxford. Mr. Platt took 
Honours in Mathematics both in ‘* Mods.” and *''Greats." 
distribution was on Friday evening, November 30, when the prizes were 
distributed by the Rev. H. A. James, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby, 
who is an ‘‘ old boy ” of the school. 

BERKHAMSTED GIRLS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—On Friday, Novem- 
ber 23, at the annual speech day and prize distribution in connexion 
with this school, Miss Maitland, of Somerville College, Oxford, gave 
away the prizes. Ina most interesting address, Miss Maitland gave an 
account of the various stages in women’s education from the sixteenth 
century to the present time, and reminded those who are reaping the 
benefits of modern schools that it rests with them to determine the 
position of the girls of the next century, and that wider knowledge 
should mean more sympathy and greater power to help others. The 
certificates and prizes gained included : —Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Higher Certificates, Examiners’ Letters, Lower Certificates, 
Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music Associated 
Board Senior Centre, Junior and Elementary Schools Examination ; 
Plain Needlework Association certificates, Form, Language, and subject 
prizes. After the distribution of prizes a short programme was gone 
through by the girls, the French charade en action ** Facilité " (Bouverie) 
specially gaining the applause of the audience. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—London B.A. Examination : 
Catherine B. Linder, Honours in English, Class I. ; Winifred A. Tod- 
hunter, Honours in History, Class I. (disqualified by age for the Derby 
Prize); Clara M. Kumpus, Division I. 

HONITON, ALLHALLOWS' SCHOOL.—The school was examined at 
Christmas by Mr. T. Loveday, Assistant- Lecturer in the University of 
North Wales, Bangor ; and the Rev. S. T. H. Saunders, chief mathe- 
matical master in Merchant Taylors’ School. The Sadler Memorial 
Prizes for Divinity were awarded L. M. Smith and R. Harding; the 
prize for classics in the Sixth to L. Watts; for French and English to 
G. Haggard; for mathematics in Set A to E. H. Byrde. Junior 
scholarships during the year were obtained at Winchester by N. G. 
Leather, at Westminster by E. C. Chesney, at Marlborough by E. C. 
Roberts. Mr. P. L. Nicholas, B.A. Keble College, joined the staff in 
September. During the year a new laboratory and gymnasium have 
been opened. It is hoped that a physical laboratory will be built in 1901. 

HuLL, HYMERS COLLEGE.—The following scholarships have been 
gained :—W. J. Farrell, classics (£60), at Jesus, Cambridge; E. W. 
Johnson, mathematics (£60), at St. John’s, Cambridge; J. F. Hall, 
mathematics (£40), at Clare, Cambridge. *'* The Rivals" was acted 


by boys of the school on two nights before ** break-up,” supported by 


the school band during the intervals. 

KESWICK SCHOOL. —The enlargement of the big schoolroom is com- 
pleted. It is now a very fine hall, seating two hundred and fifty people. 
[t was first used for a special Christmas service on December 16, at 
which the choir sang Gounod's ** Bethlehem,” the ** Gloria in Excelsis,” 
and Christmas hymns and carols. Edith Philipson has entered 
St. Andrews University as Bursar of St. Kentigern’s Hostel. E. Curtis 
es gone into residence at Keble. Miss Norton Barnard, from Newnham, 
Second Class Natural Sciences Tripos) has joined the staff as science 
mistress, and Alfred Perks, Esq., as mathematical master. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — The principal prizes gained in the school 
are— Buchanan Keading Prizes: H. B. Jones, N. K. Anderson; Brown 
Prize: Senior—A. E. Dobbs ; Junior—J. P. Droop; Stanton Prize: 
F. E. Dunston; Elegiacs Prize: M. Robertson ; Farrar Prize : W. D. 
Peckham, G. S. Woods, The college scholarships and other distinc- 
tions outside the school are—E. A. H. Blunt, first in Civil Service 
Examination ; C. Rolleston, Universities Scholarship at Charing Cross 
Hospital; C. M. H. Howell (Trinity College, Oxford), Senior Science 
Scholarship at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; E. A. H. Blunt and A. S. 
McDowall, First Class in Litere Humaniores, Oxford; A. S. 
McDowall, Fellowship at All Souls’ ; L. Horton Smith, Fellowship at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—On Friday, November 30, 
and December 1, a school bazaar was held. The results of the two 
days will be a clear £200, which goes to the support of the All Saints’ 
Convalescent Home for Children at Highgate. 

PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE.—The annual distribution of prizes to 
the students of the Princess Helena College was held on Saturday 
afternoon, December 8, at the College, Ealing, Sir Joseph Savory 
(Chairman of the Council) presiding. Miss Williamson, the Principal, 
said the past year had been very successful and the opinions of the 
examiners were highly satisfactory. Thirteen girls entered for the 
Higher Certificate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Board : 
six gained Letters and seven Certificates. Good news was to hand of 
e Old Girls, four daughters of Mr. Austin Dobson holding University 

egrees. 

ROSSALL.—Mechanics Prize: D. R. Stephen; Singing Prize, 
Broken Voices: R. W. S. Ogle; Unbroken Voices: C. H. Calvert ; 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SYNTHHETICAL MAPS. 
By W. R. TAYLOR. 
Price od. each net. 


Now ready. 
Austria-Hungary. | France. Rhine, Basin of. 
Balkan Peninsula. | Germany. Russia. 
Danube, Basin of. | Holland and Bolgium. | Scandinavia. 
Europe. italy. Spain. 
England, in Eight Sections (in the press). 
Ready shortly. 
lroland, Scotland, British Possessions. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. each net. 
By L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


Africa. Asia. British Empire. British isles. Europe. 
North America. South America. 


Bv A. J. HERBERTSON, Pux.D. 
Man and his Work. 


The World. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Price as. 6d. net. 


An Elementary Geography of Europe, 
Small crown 8vo, limp covers, price 4d. net. 
This is especially suitable for use with the Synthetical Maps. 


By L. W. Lype, M.A- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, price 4s. 6d. ; or can be had in three 
separate parts, bound in cloth, price 2s. each. 


THE NEW SCIENCE AND ART OF ARITHMETIC. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NespiTrT, M.A. Lond. 

Part I.— Integral Arithmetic and Properties of Numbers. 

Part II.—Vulyar Fractions and Properties of Fractions. 

Part 11].—Approximations, Mental Decimalization of £. s. d., Properties of Deci- 
mals, and Commercial Arithmetic. 


THE ABC OF ARITHMETIC. 


Teacher's Book. Parts I. and II. Price rs. each. 
Pupil's Book. Parts I. and II. Price 4d. each. 


Demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 
A THXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Otto ScHMEIL. Treated from a 
Biological standpoint. Translated from the German by RUDOLF RosENSTOCH, 
M.A. Edited b . T. CuNuNIiNcHAM, M.A. In Three Parts. Part L, 
Mammals. Part IÍ., Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. Part IIT., Invertebrates. 
With Numerous Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. Or complete in One 
Vol., bound in cloth, price ros. 6d. 


BLACK’S SIR WALTER SCOTT “CONTINUOUS” READERS. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. net each, bound in cloth. 
* Now ready. 
uentin Durward. Woodstock. 
Old Mortality. 


lvanhoe. 
| attie Pieces. 


The Talisman. | 


 BLACE'S SIR WALTER SCOTT READERS—Complete Text. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

Each Volume contains Complete Text, with an Index and special Introduction and 
Notes written for School use. 
Now ready. 

The Talisman. 
Old Mortailty. | 


lvanhoe. 
Woodstock, 


COURS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE HLHMEN- 


taire. A short French Grammar in French. By W. G. Hartoc. Small 
crown 8vo, 68 pp., cloth, price rs. net. 


PROGRHSSIVH COURSH OF CHEMISTRY. For 
Junior Classes. With over 160 Illustrations. By TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Small crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 


LAUDATE. A Hymn and Tune Book for use in Secondary Day 
Schools. By J. J. Finptay, Intermediate School for Boys, Cardiff. Arranged 
with Full Score in Staff Notation and, in addition, Tonic Sol-fa for Soprano 
and Alto lines. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. Words only, price 6d. 


BSSAYS FROM DH QUINCEY. With an Introduction by 
J. H. Fowrer, M.A., Author of “A Manual of Essay Writing,” &c. Small 
crown Bvo, cloth. Price 2s. 

Of all English authors De Quincey is perhaps the best suited to awaken the love 
of literature ; and it is hoped that this selection from his writings, the first made for 
such a purpose, may be found very acceptable for English literature lessons in schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO THH STUDY OF PHYSIOS. 
By A. F. WALDEN, M.A., F.C.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at New College, and 
Demonstrator in the Laboratory of Balliol College, Oxford, and J. J. MANLEY, 
Assistant-Master at Magdalen College School, and Daubeny Curator, Magdalen 
College Laboratory, Oxford. 

Vol. I.— General Physical Measurements. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, containing 76 Illustrations, price 3s. net. 


Quentin Durward. 


[in the press. 


Write for a Complete List of Black’s School Text-Books. 
A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ENGLISH. 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor — J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling and Sixpence. 
2 Ei LIKS IT. KING LUAR. 


TH. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. RICHARD II. 


JULIUS CÆSAR. HENRY V. 
UMMBR NIGHTS RICHARD III. 
EAM. KING JOHN. 
THE MHRCHANT OF N Iom. | CORIOLANUS. 
THE TEMPEST. HAMLET. 


ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor--J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
PARADISE LOST. Books I. and , MARMION. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


II. Cloth, rs. ad. THB LADY OF THE LAKR. 
PARADISB LOST. Books III. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


and IV. rs. 3d. OHILDE HAROLD. Cloth, 2s. 
THE LAY OF THR LAST | MACAULAY'SLAYS OF AN- 
MINSTREL. ıs. 3d. CIENT ROMB. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


PASSAGHS FOR DICTATION : Consisting of Extracts from the Works 
of some of our best Prose Writers, which will be found useful to candidates for 
the Teachers’ Examination, Civil Service, and other Competitive Examinations. 
rod., in limp cloth. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF THNNYSON. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. E. C. EvERARD Owen, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN THB NINETEENTH CENTURY. ByC. W. Oman, 
M.A., Deputy Professor (Chichele) of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford ; Author of “A History of England," “ The Art of War in the Middle 
Ages,” &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY.-— For Juniors. By E. S. SvwEs, Author of 
“The Story of London," ‘The Story of Lancashire," &c. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BNGLAND. By Cuanrgs Oman, M.A., Deputy 
Professor (Chichele) of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Author of 
“Warwick the Kingmaker," ‘A History of Ancient Greece," “A History of 
Europe, A.D. 476-928," &c. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 

Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 

Earliest Times to 1603. Part II. : From 1603 to 1885. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 
AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SOHOOL GHOGRAPHY. By Anpraw J. 


FRENOH WITHOUT T 


FRENCH. 
LES FRANCAIS EN MHNAGR. ByJEerrAS. WoLrr. Withnumerous 


Illustrations.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. . HOME 

An entirely original book, teaching the ordinary conversation of family life in 
France by a series of bright and entertaining scenes. 

ARS. A graduated Series of French Reading 
Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite young Children beginning 
French. With Humorous Illustrations and a Vocabulary. By Mrs. HocH 
BELL, Author of ‘‘ Le Petit Théátre des Enfants." Book I., gd. Book IL., 1s. 
Book IIl., 1s. 3d. 

A FIRST FRENOH OOURS?H. Complete, with Grammar, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. By James BoiktLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at 
Duiwich College, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 

An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Price of each Volume, od. 

UN DRAME DANS LHS AIRS. By JuLzs Verne. 

PIF-PAF. By Evovakp LABOULAYE. 

LA PETITE SOURIS GRISEB; and HISTOIRE DE ROSETTSH. 
By Madame pe SÉGUR 


. MONSIBUR LE VENT ET MADAME LA PLUIH. By Pau. vz 


HraRsERTSON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Assistant-Reader in Geography at the | 


University of Oxford. With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, numerous Dia- 
grams and Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent Illus- 
trations. Large 4to (about 12 by ro inches), ss. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Morrison. New 
Edition, Revised and largely Rewritten, by W. L. Carrix, Headmaster at 
George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Morrison. Revised 
by W. L. CARRIE, Cloth, rs. . 


LATIN. 


FORUM LATINUM. A First Latin Book. By E. VERNON ARNOLD, Litt. D., 
Professor of Latin at the University College of North Wales, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Three Parts. 15s, 4d. each. Com- 
plete, 3s. 6d 

CZBSAR'S GALLIC WAR. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, Plans, &c 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I. and II. : Edited by G. C 
Harrison, M.A., and T. W. HaAppow, M.A. Books III-V. : Edited by 
M. T. TaATHAM, M.A. Books VI. and VII. : Edited by M. T. TATHAM, M.A. 


A SHOOND LATIN RHADHBR. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
GEoRGE B. GanbiNER, M.A., D.Sc., and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. By Georce B. GanpiNER, M.A., D.Sc., 
and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Grammatical Hints, Con- 
versations, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By GEonck B. Garviner, M.A., D.Sc., 
formerly Assistant- Master at the Edinburgh Academy, and ANDREW GARDINER, 
M.A. 120 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


GERMAN. 
EXERCISES IN GERMAN COMPOSITION. By RicHARD KAISER, 


of the High School, Glasgow. Small crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
GHRMAN WITHOUT THARS. An Edition in German of Mrs. Hucu 


BgLL's ' French Without Tears." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Book I., od. Book IL, 1s. Book III., zs. 3d. 


LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with Exercises 
and Vocabulary, forming a complete Introductory Manual of the Language. By 
L. INNES LuMspEN, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 35. 


GERMAN DRAMATIO SOHNBS. By C. Asa. MuscRAvE. Cloth, 
28 


This is a German Version of the Author's French Dramatic Scenes. 


. 
* 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


LoNDoN : 


"m SS aa re 


Musser. k 
UNAN NIVERSAIRB A LONDRES, and two other Stories. By P. J. 
TAHL. 
LA PEE GRIGNOTTE; and LA CUISINE AU SALON. From Le 
= Théâtre de Jeunesse. 
POUCINBT, and two other Tales. By EDOUARD LABOULAVE. 
ing Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well 
eer epi d Messrs. F. TARVER, J. BoiELLE, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for school use :— 
VER 


NE. -VOYAGB AU OENTERE DB LA TERRE. 3s. 


GS. 3s. 
SSIA. 2s. 
RIOBBBOURG. LH MILLION DU PERE RAOLOT. s. 
BALZAO._UNB TÉNÉBREUSE AFFAIRE. :;. 
HUGO._QUATRE-VINGT-TRHIZB. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTH ORISTO. 3s. 
DUMAS. LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES, 3s. 6d. 
GREVILLE.—PERDUM. ;. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


BLEMEBNTS OF INORGANIO CHEMISTRY FOR USE 

TaN SCHOOLS AND OOLLHEGHS. By W. A. SHENstong, F.R.S. 
Lecturer in Chemistry at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A FIRST GHOMETRY BOOK. A simple Course of Exercises based on 
Experiment and Discovery. By J. G. HAMiLTON, B.A., Lecturer on Geometry 
at the Froebel Educational Institute ; and F. KEgrTLEg, B.A., Headmaster of 
Clapham High School for Boys. Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth, is. 
Answers (for Teachers only), 6d. 

MAGNETISM AND HLHCTRICITY . By J. Parey Yorke, of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOÓK OF PHYSICAL OHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. A. 
LEHFELDT, Professor of Physicsat the East London Technical College. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HLEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Atreen Earc, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School. With numerous Illustrations 


and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF HUOLID. Books L-VI. By R. LACHLAN, 
Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative 
Proofs, Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of 
Riders and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The following separate editions are now issued :—Book I. Cloth, rs. Books I. 
and II. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books L, IL, and III. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Books IIL. 
and IV. Cloth, 2s. Books I.-IV. Cloth, 3s. Books IV--VI. 2s. 6d. 

AN BLEMENTARY TRHATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHRB- 
MATIOS. By Jonn GRAHAM, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE BLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. LacurAN, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
General Editor—Prof. RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the Finsbury Technical 
College of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

STHAM BOILERS. By GeorGe HaALLtpbAY, late Demonstrator at the Fins- 

bury Technical College. With numerous Illustrations. 400 pages, ss. 
ELECTRICAL TRAOTION. By Ernest Wirsos, Wh.Sc, M.LE.E., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Siemens Laboratory, King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. as. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHY: SICAL OHEBMIS- 
TRY. By Dr. J. H. Van’t Horr, Professor at the University of Berlin. 
Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. Part I. CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net, Part II.—CHEMICAL STATICS. Demy 8vo, 85. 6d. net. 
Part IIIL..-RELATIONS BETWEEN PROPERTIES AND COMPOSI. 


TION. 5s. 6d. net. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Van 
Deventer. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor at the East 
London Technical College. 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST YEAR'S COURSB OF EXPERIMENTAL WORE IN 
CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.I.C., Principal of the Clifton 
Laboratory, Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. éd. 

THE CALCULUS FOR. ENGINEBRS. Dy Professor J. Perry, F.R.S. 
About 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WILL BE FORWARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


By T. S. Dymonp, of the County 
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Latin Elegiacs Prize: F. B. Roberts; Rustat Scholarship at Jesus 
College, Cambridge: F. B. Roberts ; Modern Languages: Exhibition 
at King’s College, Cambridge: W. S. Edmonds; Classical Exhibi- 
tion at Pembroke College, Cambridge: R. W. S. Ogle. Rev. F. 
Stephenson is leaving to take up work at Cheltenham. E. G. Eardley- 
Wilmot is leaving to take up work at Harrow. The House Singing 
Competition ended in a victory for Atkinson's House. The judge was 
A. W. Wilson, Mus. Doc., an Old Rossallian, newly appointed to be 
Organist at Ely Cathedral. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Our dramatic and musical enter- 
tainment on December 20 gave great satisfaction to a large audience. 
It included ** The Private Secretary,” the Trial Scene from ‘‘ Pickwick,” 
and the Masque of ** St. George and the Dragon." The proceeds are 
given to the University College School Club for Working Lads. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for December is awarded to “Evander.” 
The winner of the Extra Prize for November is W. Muir, Esq., 
82 Buccleuch Street, Glasgow. 


Et pourtant qu'elle était digne de rencontrer un autre que moi, 
qu'une froide et meurtriére machine à calcul mental, cette fille si pure et 
si tendre! Rien que d'y songer me fond soudain le cœur et me 
déchire, moi qui me voudrais sec et précis, comme un diagnostic de 
médecin. Elle, ce n'est pas dés le premier soir que je l'ai remarquée, 
et elle n’offrait pas en effet au premier regard cette perfection des 
lignes du visage, cet éclat du teint, cette royauté du port, qui font 
dire d'une femme qu'elle est trés belle. Tout dans sa physiognomie 
était délicatesse, effacement, demi-teinte, depuis la nuance de ses 
cheveux chátains jusqu'à celle de ses prunelles d'un gris un peu 
brouillé, dans un visage ni trop pále ni trop rose. Elle appelait 
nécessairement à l'esprit le terme de modeste, quand on étudiait son 
expression, et celui de fragile, quand on prerait garde aux finesses de 
ses pieds et de ses mains, à la gráce presque trop menue de ses mouve- 
ments. Quoiqu’elle füt plutót petite, elle paraissait grande à cause de 
la proportion de sa téte et de l'attache du col qu'elle avait si naturelle- 
ment dégagée et noble. Si son frére reproduisait un de leurs com- 
muns ancétres par un atavisme évident, elle trouvait, elle, le moyen de 
ressembler à leur pre mais avec une si ravissante idéalité de lignes que 
c'était à ne admettre cette ressemblance lorsqu'on ne les voyait pas 
l'un à cóté de l'autre. 


By ‘‘ EVANDER.” 

Ah, pure tender child! she deserved something better than the 
deadly coldness of such a mere calculating machine as I. The very 
thought of her melts my heart in a moment, and unmans the would-be 
passionless precise physician. Yet 'twas not on the first evening that I 
noticed her; for, at a first glance, she had not the perfect features, the 
rich complexion, the queenly port, that make one call a woman beautiful. 
Her whole appearance was marked, rather, by delicacy, the delicacy of 
retiring half-tints, from the shadowy auburns of her hair to the softly 
blended greys of the eye set in a face neither too florid nor too pale. 
‘She seemed theembodiment of modesty, when one studied her expression; 
of fragility, when one noted the tiny hands and feet, the almost ultra- 
refined grace of her movements. Short as she really was, the perfect 
proportion of her head and neck, the natural unstudied dignity of her 
pose, made her look tall. While her brother, in his likeness to one of 
their common ancestors, was a striking example of atavism, she herself 
somehow resembled her father, but her father so exquisitely idealized 
that the resemblance was perceptible only when they were seen side by 
side. 


We classify the 174 versions received as follows :— 

First Class. —79. Abbotsford, Glenlyn, Evander, The Wyvern, 
Stuttgard, K. L., S. E. W., Floss, Kitty Grey, Montagnard, Altnacoille, 
Chemineau, 100,000, A Speckled Bird. 

Second Class.— Virginal, Peterite, E.C.P., Tyro, Marcus, Marsias, 
La Souris, Nectarine, Corbar, Staffa, As You Like It, A. W. M., Neith, 
E.M.P., Charen, M.V., Lombardy Poplar, Sir Evelyn, Jemima, Anne 
Ellen Pierce, Sinclair, Speranza, Blobb, Tiffany, Solan, Cerdic, W.S.M., 
Quasimodo, Hilo, Penumbra, Silly Suffolk, Balliol, Estelle, J.R.A., 
Dragon, Pea-shooter, Aspirante, B.L.T., Chingleput, M.C.K.K., 
Rosemary, Jan San, Bechbodel, H.E.S., E.E.C., Bluet, Francesca, 
J.M.M.A., Esile, Rediviva, Mac, p.m. '*South Cliff,” Fortes et 
fideles, Jaw, Minor Third, Pire, Old Pembroke, Meddie, Endure 
furth, Strike, Nellie Grey, Pittchen, Garryowen, Topsy, Sweet Auburn, 
E. H.O., Toby, Nomad, Leek. 

Third C'/ass.—H.S.B., S.S., O.M.L., Clarissa Harlowe, A.M., 
.Cedeks, Altiora peto, Mixti, Zephyr, Rinaldi, Ella, R.S., Felicia, 
Mark, Nonyeb, Hawthorn, Elm, Beryl, Bertha, Prig, Hitchhurst, 
K.E.M., Chresin, Rotur, Perseverance, Bognorian, L'Ours, Silverpen, 

(Continued on page 56.) 


Dr. F. AHN'S 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 


A Class- Book for Beginners. 
Adapted from the Original by A. DUDEVANT. 


Revised and Edited by 
C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 


MARLBOROUGE'S BDITION. 
Svo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


RULES OF 


FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE. 


For Teachers and Students. 
By O. F. CAMPHUIS. 
Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in a Practical and 
Simplified Form, as a Text-book for use in the Class, 
and in Preparation for Examinations. 
Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s.: cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘t Candidates for examination will find this summary of rules and exceptions very 
useful." —Cwsack's Journal. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


METHOD GASPEY -OTTO-SAUER 
For the study of Modern Languages. 


Published by Julius Groos, Heidelberg. 
JUST OUT. 


JAMES CONNOR, 


Conversation-book in French, German, and 
English for the use of Schools and Travellers. 


12th Edition improved. | 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘The experiment in the first part to teach grammar by 
examples has excellently been performed. A splendid help for 
repeating and practising grammatical difficulties is found in 
this part of the book. The author has extremely well succeeded 
in selecting the matter as well as the examples. The conversa- 
tions, the model phrases, in short, everything in the book, is 
well sclected and suitably applied. The translations in the 
three languages are idiomatical and correct throughout. It 
will be impossible to use the book without profiting by it.” 
(Pedagogical Monthly Review.) 


LONDON. 


DULAU & Co., 37 Soho Square. D. NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and any 
Maker's List and designs, apply to the 


= Manager, 43 Estate Buil 
tr Sree Huddersfie 
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lez ^^ acum. 
eS eee > cn 
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dings, 
1d; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello, Bdin h;or 
at 20 Hi hbury Place, Lon on, N. 
(close to Highbury Station and Trams). 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, Dealer, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month's free trial, a ro years' warranty, 
l carriage paid, and free exchange or return 

at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 45-Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of r4s. 2d. N.B.— 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and eff preserves the Instruments during practice. 


ALBAN James, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, The Grammar School, Hanley Castle 
Worc., writes ;—'* You will be pleased to know that the piano is giving me every 
satisfaction.” 

“ For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and general excellence of manufacture 
ster Dry there are no better instruments to 0e had at anything near the prices 
at which these Pianos are being offered."— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru. 
ments for Home or School use, ty d referred, and you will find W M 
CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUN BUP least mention this paper.) 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BLACKWOODS' BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. ania arin aan iniri Rd 
ee ee Bookie. 2 o1) UD BeREIVO © 20 mergi 
NOW READY. 


OMSAR—GALLIO WAR. Books IV. V. BySr.J.B. | BLACKWOODS' SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Wynne Wi ttson, M.A. Rugby. With or without Vocabulary. 


Vocabulary separately, 3d. Bdited by E. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
VIRGIL.—GHORGICS. Book IV. By]J.SaRGEAUNT, M.A. Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo 
Westminster. 1s. 6d. volumes, stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. Books I.-IV. By H. W. | TheMerchantof Venice. (4cady. | The Tempest. [Ready. 
Richard II. Ready. | As You Like It. Ready. 
AvupEN, M.A. Fettes College. 1s. 6d. Julius Ceesar. Lead). Macbeth. Umeme datu. 
OVID. —METAMORPHOSHBS (Selections) By J. H. *,* Others in preparation. 
Vincg, M.A. Bradfield. 1s. 6d. E 
DEMOSTHENES. — OLYNTHIAOS I.-III. By H. ] 
SuaRPLEY, M.A. Hereford. zs. 6d. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA TURE. 
HOMBR.—ODYSSHY. Book VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A. | History of English Literature. By J. Loci Ronertson, M.A. 35. 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. Outlines of English Literature. By same Author. ıs. 6d. 
XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. Books I, II. By A. | Hnglish Verse for Junior Olasses. By same Author. Part I., Chaucer 
Jaccgr, B.A. Hymer's College, Hull. zs. 6d. to Coleridge. Part II., Nineteenth Century Poets. 1s. 6d. net, each. 
*o* Other Volumes to follow. English Prose for Junior and Senior Olasses. By same Author. 
ea lL, Malory to Johnson. Part IL, Nineteenth Century Writers. 2s. 6d. 
= eMe (uuo aus each. 
J English Drama. By same Author. 2s. 6d. 
BLACKWOODS E NGLISH CLASS ICS. Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary. New Edition. :s. 
Ceneral Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., One Hundred Stories for Composition. InAlternative Versions. rs. 3d. 
formerly Examiner in Eoglish in the University of Aberdeen. Blementary Grammar and Composition. ıs. 
With Frontispieces. In fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 
MACAULAY.—LIFH OF JOHNSON. By D. NicuHoL LATIN AND GREEK. 


SMITH TES Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. zs. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH. — TRAVELLER, DESERTED VIL- Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s.6d. *,* Key, Ss. net. 
LAGE, AND OTHER POHMS. By J. H. Lossan, M.A. 1s. 6d. Ha , 
Lower Latin Prose. Newand Enlarged Edition. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 
SCOTT.-LADY OF THH LAKH. By W. E. W. CoLLINs, 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 


MA. is. 6d. Lower Latin Unseens. By W. LonsAN, M.A. zs. 
MILTON.—PARADISH LOST. Books I.-IV. By J. First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Wirsow, M.A. as. 6d. 
Lociz RonERTSON, M.A. as. 6d. Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. rs. 
COWPHR.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POHMS. By | Higher Greek Unseens. By H.W. Aupen, M.A. as. 6d. 
EEISNRETH.DRE:. 25, 00: Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, ss. net. 
JOHNSON.—LIVES OF MILTON AND ADDISON. | Greek Phrase Prose Book. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. Interleaved. 3s. 6d. 
By Professor J. W. Durr, M.A. as. 6d. Greek Test Papers. By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D. as. 6d. *,* Key, 
CARLYLH.—HSSAY ON BURNS. By Joun Downig, Sener 
M.A. 2s. 6d. Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
POPH.—.SBLECT POHMS. By G. Sourar, Litt.D. (Shortly. 
HAZLITT.—HSSAYS ON POETRY. By D. Nico FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MITH, M. ortiy. | The Tutorial Handbook of Fr posi 
*e* Other Volumes to follow. MaRnciER. L ès L Ler, Universite tee. ODDO key 6d. TRER 


The Ohildren's Guide to the French Language. By Anni G. 


FERRIER. 15. 


BLACKWOODS' SIMPLEX CIVIL Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes and Idioms, 


and First INTRODUCTION TO German PuiLoLocv. By Louis Lusovius. 


SERVICE COPY BOOKS. 3s. 6d 
: : Also in Two Parts:—Progressive German 
By Jonn T. Prarce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. First Introduction to German Phicj positi ode i oe p» 
Contents of the Series. to Composition, price ss. net. 

No. r. Elements, Short Letters, Words. | No. s. Half-Tex:, Sentences, Figures. Low er Grade German: Reading, Supplementary Grammar, with Exercises 
» 2. Long Letters, Ty ore n 9. VACUA E ran Don. &c. and Material for Composition. By same Author. as. 6d. 
1 3. Capitals, Half-Line Words. » 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. A Compendious German Reader. ByG. B.Brax, M.A.O 
» 4 Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. », 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. Language Master at the King's School, BS E MEE xon., Modern 


The Headlines are graduated, up-to-date, and attractive. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE HEADLINES. 


Arithmetic. With Numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS. Papers. By A. VeitcH Lotuian, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 
Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will find it advan- Modern Seomeiry of une F oins, Straight Line, and Oirole. 
tageous to use them as Dictation copies, because by them the learner is kept con- ementary Treatise. By J. A. THirp, M.A. 3s. 
unually writing at the correct slope, &c. A Spanish Grammar. With Copious Exercises in Translation and Com- 
No. 1 is adapted for Lower Classes. No. 2 for Higher Classes. i erm uw Reading Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of 
dioms ; a Glossary of Commercial Terms (English Spanish), and a Copious 
Price 2d. each. i General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). By WiLLIAM A. KESEN. 3s. "3 


Catalogue forwarded post. free on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Isoline, A Country Cousin, Harcourt, Mas, Vetter aus Bremen, Gitana, 
Conics, Chartraine, Justice, Fleur-de-Lys, Stedige, No. 99, Shark, 
M.O., Bearer, L.E. M., Norman, Alan, Aelliflush, M.E.R.C. 

Fourth Class.—Roxana, Fin de Siècle, M.E.N., Cyprus, Libre, 
R. P., N. W., Derwent, Cleon, Cymric, Leo, C. W.L., M.H.A., J.A., 
Violette, Einna, Garde bien, Big Tom, Hibbs, Stronebriggen, L'Esprit, 
Belted Will, Susanna, Type Writer, Cornubia, Mafeking, Wilts. 

Fifth Class. —M.P., A Microbe, Charis, Guardian, Thomas, S.O.T., 
Pandour, Nob, Paris, Girlie, Pard, Lama, Ovis, A.P., Shot. 


There was little scope for actual blundering in the passage set last 
month ; and the higher classes were determined mainly by style. Paul 
Bourget is pre-eminently a stylist; and ''Le Disciple," though it 
would not figure among our ‘‘ Safe Novels," is a masterpiece of style. 
To give an instance of ** one shade the more," no novelist would dare to 
describe his heroine with eyes of ‘‘ mottled ” (still worse, ** speckley ”) 
grey ; and a woman of ‘‘ majestic" or *' stately " port does not connote 
beauty. To go through the passage seriatim :— The first sentence is 
hard; a literal rendering, ** how well she deserved . . . this girl so pure 
and tender," is a little stiff and awkward ; and, if we invert and turn 
“this pure and tender girl deserved, &c.," we lose the Aysterica passio. 
The via media seems to me: ‘‘and yet she surely deserved to find a 
worthier lover than myself—a cold and cruel calculating machine—this 
girl so pure and tender."  AMeutri?re is not ‘‘ murderous,” but ** crush- 
ing”; and mental is superfluous. **Crushing machine," however, suggests 
the Rand ; and ** icy," ** sanguinary,” ‘‘ mental arithmetic? must be 
likewise barred. In the next sentence the present must be preserved— 
itis part of a diary. Des le premier soir: '* on," not *' from," is the 
natural English idiom. Dédlicatesse, effacement : the equivalent English 
words do not convey the same shade of meaning. I should prefer, 
** Everything in her features suggested exquisiteness, shadow, half- 
tones, from the particular shade of her auburn hair to the faintly 
clouded (misty) grey of eyes, set in a face that was neither pale nor 
florid (highly coloured)." Presque trop menue, ''somewhat too 
restrained " (** inikin" is a discord). Petite, ‘‘short,” not ‘‘ small.” 
L'attache du col needs turning : ‘‘ the perfect proportion and poise of her 
head, so easy, and yet so dignified.” *'By an atavism” is barely 
English ; we may speak of ‘‘a case of atavism,” ‘‘by the law of 
atavism "—not the same thing as heredity. For periphrasis run mad 
commend me to the following :—** By an evident return to the primeval 
state, such as by the laws of Nature are [szc] of common occurrence.” 
Even Dickens would have shied at ‘‘ mutual ancestors." 
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A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following lyric of Gautier -— 


CE QUE DISENT LES HIRONDELLEs. 


Déjà plus d'une feuille séche 
Parséme les gazons jaunis ; 

Soir et matin, la brise est fraiche, 
Hélas ! les beaux jours sont finis ! 


On voit s'ouvrir les fleurs que garde 
Le jardin, pour dernier trésor : 

Le dahlia met sa cocarde 

Et le souci sa toque d'or. 


La pluie au bassin fait des bulles ; 
Les hirondelles sur le toit 
Tiennent des conciliabules ; 

Voici l'hiver, voici le froid ! 


Elles s'assemblent par centaines 

Se concertant pour le départ, 
L'une dit: ** Oh que dans Athènes 
Il fait bon sur le vieux rempart ! 


** Tous les ans j'y vais et je niche 
Aux métopes du Parthénon, 

Mon nid bouche dans la corniche 
Le trou d'un boulet de canon." 


L'autre : ** J'ai ma petite chambre 
A Smyrne au plafond d'un café, 
Les Hadjis comptent leurs grains d'ambre 
Sur le seuil, d'un rayon chauffé.” 
* * + e * 


Toutes: '* Demain combien de lieues 
Auront filé sous notre essaim, 

Plaines brunes, pics blancs, mers bleues 
Bordant d'écume leur bassin !” 


Avec cris et battements d'ailes 
Sur la monture aux bords étroits, 
Ainsi jasent les hirondelles 
Voyant venir Ja rouille aux bois. 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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BOOKS FOR 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1901. 
ENGLISH. 
SHAKESPHARH’S HENRY V. With Introduction, Copious Notes. 

Plan of Preparation, and Examination Papers .. I O 
eee OF THE LAST MINSTRBL. With Notes. - 
ROBINSON ORUSOB. With Explanatory Notes... m z E E 
SPENSHR'S FAHRIB QUBENS, Book I. Cloth.. s 1 6 
PRINCIPLES OF SNO GRAMMAR, with ii Analy sis of 

Sentences and Exercises, W. W. DuNLor, M.A. I 4 


GEOGRAPHY. 


THE WORLD IN OUTLINB, with the British Isles, Europe, and the 
British Colonies in detail. Elements of Physical Geography. 178 pages. 1 o 


ARITHMBETIO, THHORETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. By 


J. S. Mackay, M. A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Mackay's Euclid." ... 4 6 
ELEMENTE Ore BUOLID. Books I.-VI., and Parts of Books XI. 

and XII. By J.S - Mackay, LL.D ba 6 

Book I., 1s.; Book IL, 6d.; Book III. a x : Books XI. and XIL, 6d. 

Key to Exercises in above ne ve 3 6 
ALGEBRA FOR SOHOOLS. By WA. Tox SSN: B. A., B. Sc. . 46 
MBOHANIOS, BSEDBMENTARY, including Hydrostatics and Pneu- 

matics. By OLIVER J. LopbczE, D 4 6 
PHYSICS: An Elementary Text- d for University Classes: By C. G. 

Knott, D.Sc. 652 pages ... 7 6 
ELEMENTARY PHY SIOGRAPHY. By Dav ID FoksYTU M. A., 

D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers P . 2 6 


BOOK-KHHBPING IN THEORY AND PRAOTIOB. By 
Georce Liste, C.A... sas ii 
Ruled Books for above, Day Book and Ledger, each 


OOMMEROIAL ARITHMBTIO. By W. RS 


Or with Answers, price 1s. ; Answers only, price 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS FOR SOHOOLS. With Introduction, 
S Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 

Ham cloth, 1s. 6d. King Lear; cloth, 1s. 3d. As You Like It, Coriolanus, 
Henry V. , Henry VIIL, Julius Cæsar, King John, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Richard Il, Richard IIL, The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night ; cloth, each 1s. 
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erence. 


APPENDICES. 


I.—Naval Cadetships, Condensed Regulations. 
Successful Candidates, December, 1899, March and July, 1920, with names 
of Schools and Tutors preparing them. 


IL.—Army Entrance and other Examinations, Condensed Regulations. 
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June, 1900, with names of Schools and Tutors preparing them. 


III.—The Headmasters’ Conference. 
IV.—The Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Examination, 1900. 
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FLRST YEAR'S ALGEBRA (to Factors). 


By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. OSBORN, M.A., 


Mathematical Masters at the Leys School, Cambridge, formerly Scholars of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, Is. 6d. [7 kis month. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By 
. REYNOLDS GREEN, Sc. D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical 
iety. 
A MANUAL OF BOTANY. By the same Author. 
with nearly 1,200 Illustrations. 


Vol I. MORPHOLOGY AND ANATOMY. Second Edition. 
Vol II. CLASSIPIOATION AND PHYSIOLOGY. 10s. 


In Two vols, 


7s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY, Adapted 
to the Requirements of the First Examination of the Conjoint Board the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, and also for general use. 
HERBERT E. Corsin, B.Sc. Lond., and ARCHIBALD M. STEWART, B.Sc. Los 


With r2o Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 6d. 


PROFESSORS CLOWES AND COLEMAN'S ILLUSTRATED 
CHEMICAL HANDBOOKS. 


For Colleges, Technical Institutes, Polytechnics, Organized Science Schools, and 
Schools generally. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Seventh Edition. 8s. 6d. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Fifth Edition. 10s. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 4s. 6d. 
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LONDON: 7 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 
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Assistant- Masters in Merchant Taylors' School. 


**'The words and phrases in this book are well chosen."— 
Educational News, October 13, 1900. 

'* Extremely valuable.” — The Guardian, Sept. 12, 1900. 

** A convenient series of lists of words with the F rench and English 

rallel columns arranged under such headings as ‘ Relationships,’ 

C s-Room Objects,’ * Colours,’ &c."—.ScAoo/ World, August, 1900. 

‘* The book . . . supplies a real want. The idioms and proverbs in the 
concluding chapters are well selected.”—Zducational Times, August, 


1900. M ME ins» 


LoNpoN: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all ‘transcribed according to an Internatio 
system of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or as. 10d. 


Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovp, 494 Grove Street, Liverpool; 
and by Dr. A. Baker, Upper School, Isleworth. ' 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 
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Je comprends tout ce qu'elles disent, 
Car le poète est un oiseau ; 

Mais, captif, ses élans se brisent 
Contre un invincible réseau. 

Des ailes ! des ailes ! des ailes ' 
Comme dans le chant de Rückert, 
Pour voler là-bas avec elles 

Au soleil d'or, au printemps vert! 


4n Extra Prize of One Guinea is offered for the following 
competition. Supply the missing rimes indicated by dashes :— 


I. I am the blessed —— ; ` 
"Tis mine to speak and yours to hear. 
I am his Highness’ dog at — ; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 
For he by geometric —— 
Could take the size of pots of ale, 
And wisely tell what hour o' the day 
The clock does strike by ; 
What can ennoble sots or slaves or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the - - - - 
. Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the —— 
That he asked and that he got—nothing more. 
. The last was dusky Balthazar : 
He rode upon a ——. 
. Be it written 
That all I —— 
Was for —— 
In deed and thought. 
. Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight 
For "tis their nature ——. 
. And storied windows richly —— 
Casting a dim religious light. 
Curtsied when you have, and kissed 
The wild waves ——. 


3- 


II. Our Chaucer, well of English undefyld 
On Fame's eternal beadroll worthie to be ——. 
12. And let the drowsy 
Still count as slowly as he can. 
13. Not to see Apollo’s scorn, 
Ah, poor ——. 
14. And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza, and our ; 
15. Fleet foot on the ——, 
Sage counsel in " 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 


Initials or a nom de guerre must oec adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by January 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
may, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BRITISH CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION.—Miss S. Young, of the 
Home and Colonial College, has presented to the London Branch of 
the British Child Study Association the result of an investigation into 
the knowledge possessed by the elementary-school girl of the leading 
vocations followed by them when their school career 1s closed. Teach- 
ing, typewriting, domestic service, dressmaking, and a shop-assistant’s 
work were dealt with, the children being questioned as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of each as an occupation for girls. The points most 
generally considered were the financial aspect, the character of the 
work, and the length of hours. The girls show slight knowledge of the 
actual conditions of these employments and slight power of balancing 
advantages and disadvantages. The question arises as to how far it is 
within the province of the teacker of the elder girls in an elementary 
school to give a knowledge of the general conditions of the different 


_ employments open to them. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


TEXT- BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Carpentry and Joinery. ByF.C Wesser. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Tt has the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher."— 


Guardian. 
Practical Mechanics. Illustrated. 
By H. Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Practical Physics. 

Physics inthe Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. 
wn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Practical Chemistry. By W. Frencu, M.A. Part I. With 


numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


The Theory and Practice of Millinery. By CLAnE HILL. 


ith numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, as. 


By SipNEv H. WELLs. 


Hducational Reform: the Task of the Board of 


Education. By Fasian Ware. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
General Hlementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 


and V. A. MuNDELLA. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Maza, Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Metric System. By Léon DELBOs. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A theoretical and practical guide for use in elementary schools and by the general 
er. 


Magnetism and Hlectricity : an Elementary Text-Book. By 
P. L. Gray, B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages for the Use of 
Middle and Higher Forms. By the Rev. W. WiLLiAMsON. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 


A Short Story of English Literature. By Emma S. 
MELLows. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The history of CHR literature told in a simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail and contains a considerable number of 
Mlustrative extracts. 


A History of Hgypt, from the Harliest Times to the 
Present Day. ited by W. M. Fiinpers Perrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In Six 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. VI. Bgy pt under the Saracens. By SraNLgv LANE PooLz. 


(Shortly. 
A Short History of Rome. ByJ. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham Coll 


ege, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


," An original work, written on an original plan and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour." — Speaker. 


A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. 
By T. M. Tavor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Senior Chancellor's Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

An account of the origin and growth of the Roman institutions, and a discussion 
of the various political movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death of 
Augustus. 

Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and A. M. Cook, M.A., late Scholar 
or VCRBA College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. Crown 

vo, 3$. 6d. 

" A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are." 
—A thenaum. 


Hxercises in Latin Accidence. By S. E. WINBOLT, 
Assistant-Master in Christ's Hospital. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 
“ Accurate and well arranged."—A theneeum. 


Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By C. BUCKLAND 
Green, M.A., Assistant-Master of the Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 3« 6d. 
** Well arranged, clear, and extremely set '—School Guardian. 


New Testament Greek. A Course for Beginners. By G. 
RopwELL, B.A. With a Preface by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Greek Antholo Selected by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 


Fellow of Peterhouse, mbridge, and late Assistant-Master at St. Paul's 
School Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Nicomachean Hthics of Aristotle. Edited by JOHN 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Oaptivi of Plautus. Edited by W. M. Linpsay, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

Taciti cola. With Introduction, Notes, Map, &c. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant-Master at Weymouth College. Crown 8vo, as. 

Taciti Germania. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated by E. W. HUNT- 


ii aL A., Professor of Classics in Trinity College, Toronto. Crown 8vo, 
25. 


By R. F. 


METHUEN & CO,, 30 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


HE Headmasters’ Conference met on December 21 and 22, 

at Bradfield College, on the invitation of the Warden, 

Dr. H. B. Gray. There were present about thirty-five head- 

masters and some twenty-five assistant-masters. The meetings 

were held in Big School, a spacious hall, the walls of which are 

lined with boards of school honours, and which had been taste- 

fully decorated for the conversazione which was held there on 
the first evening. 


Dr. GRAY, on taking the Chair, expressed his sense of the honour 
that had been done to himself and the school by the visit of so many 
distinguished headmasters. Since their last ipa they had lost, by 
death or retirement, eight of their number, Amon whom none would be 
more regretted and missed than Mr. Vardy, of Birmingham. They 
had been reinforced by the accession of two illustrious college tutors in 
the Headmasters of Repton and Aldenham. They had to regret the 
absence of Canon Lyttelton, of Haileybury, who by a cruel irony of 
fate was suffering from a clerical sore throat. 


I. The Register. 


The Rev. G. C. BELL (Marlborough) moved the first resolution :— 
‘That, in order to construct an effective register of teachers, 
and for other reasons, it is desirable that the education authorities 
should be empowered to undertake without delay a survey and 
register of secondary schools." 
In the present chaos of educational opinion it was a great advantage to 
settle on fixed points. One of these was the Act of 1899. That Act 
ordains that there shall be a register of teachers. Another point was 
the decision of this Conference in 1898 that in the register a distinction 
should be made between those qualified to teach in primary and in 
secondary schools. But what was a secondary school? The higher 
limit was clear enough, but the lower limit was still a vexed point. The 
controversy had been blown into a white heat by the recent Minute of 
the Board of Education, restricting the range of higher elementary 
schools. But this Minute seemed to him just and reasonable, It faith 
fully carried out the concordat arrived at between the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters and the Association of Headmasters of 
Higher-Grade Schools. These agreed that primary education differed 
from secondary not by the subjects taught, which must to a great extent 
overlap, but by the leaving age. The aim of the primary school must 
be to train children who would leave school at or before the age of 
fifteen. Therefore subjects common to both types must be planned on 
broader lines in secondary schools, and the elements of other subjects 
must be introduced in the earlier stages. This sufficiently showed the 
fallacy of the old metaphor of the ladder leading from the gutter to the 
University Fellowship. Primary education could not be looked on as 
a preliminary stage of which secondary education was the natural 
sequel. This misconception had led to serious mistakes of organization 
in the past. The relation between the two might be more fitly illus- 
trated by two parallel ladders, one higher and broader than the other, 
with connecting passages from the middle rungs of the lower to the 
higher. In practice, the ideal relation between primary and secondary 
had been perverted by various causes, especially the well intentioned 
ambitions of School Boards and the perplexing definitions and policies 
of Government authorities regarding technical education. Then the 
Bryce Commission made a most unfortunate pronouncement : ** No 
definition of technical education is possible which does not bring it 
under secondary education." The result had been inextricable con- 
fusion. "Therefore he asked them to put aside the ambiguous term and 
substitute *' technology,” which had been defined as that branch of 
education which deals with the industrial arts or handicrafts, and also 
the science or systematized knowledge of the industrial arts. Techno- 
logy was neither secondary nor primary, but a special supplement of 
general, education. The Duke of Devonshire, in a recent speech 
at Manchester, had wisely deprecated the prematurely mixing up 
of technology with the studies that ought to precede it. As 
to the relations between primary and secondary teachers, he held 
that there ought to be no water-tight bulkhead between the two. At 
the Headmasters’ Conference of 1898 a resolution had been passed in 
favour of a register in two sections, but with a rider attached ‘‘ but so 
that admission to one register shall not exclude admission to the 
other." "The attempt to bar out elementary teachers on the ground 
that they were already registered by the Department was retrograde. 
The Act evidently intended that teachers of all grades should be in- 
cluded. On theother hand, in order that they might have a useful 
register for reference, there should be against each name a brief record 
such as to show the kind of work for which each teacher was com- 
petent. The indiscriminate accumulation of thousands of names could do 
no more good thar. ** Crockford's Directory” to raise the level of education 
in the future. All on the register should possess such general qualifica- 
tions as were necessary for a teacher in any school ; but it was obvious that 
the qualifications required for an Eton or Winchester master may be quite 
superfluous for a primary-school master. The passage, however, should 
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be open for those who afterwards enlarged and improved their qualifica- 
tions. For these and other reasons, a survey of schools was desirable, 
and in urging this he found himself in agreement with the Duke of 
Devonshire, who, in January, 1899, said: ‘‘ The first duty of a 
reorganized Central Department would be to take a census of our 
educational resources." Such a survey would not attempt to investi- 
gate the efficiency of schools. It should be completed within a year, 
in order to be available for the new Local Authorities which they 
hoped to see established in the course of the next Session. The 
information needed was the resources in men, money, and materials 
available for secondary education ; in fact, we had to do again, and 
iod thoroughly, what was done by the Schools Inquiry Commission of 
1865. 

The Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury) seconded the resolution. 
Subsequent events had fully justified the resolution passed two years 
before at Shrewsbury for a registration of schools. Most unfortunately, 
in the Board of Education Act no distinction had been made between 
the different types of schools. What they now feared was that the 
register when formed would prove a 


* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum," 


an amorphous unwieldy catalogue of some hundred thousand names. 
The suggestion that against each name there should be a brief record 
would be valuable in the case of teachers who had taught in primary or 
in secondary schools ; but between these two classes of schools there 
was a large area, a terra incognita. To explore and determine the 
character of this unexplored country, a survey was essential If the 
Local Authorities were left to make their own registers, there would be 
a fatal lack of uniformity. The register would, moreover, be very useful 
to parents who had at present no reliable guide to schools. 

The Rev. A. J. GALPIN (Canterbury) said that, if the register was to 
show the general character of the schools, nothing less than an elaborate 
inspection of each school would be required ; and, if this was to be com- 
pleted within the year, an enormous inspectorial staff would be 
required. It also implied compulsory inspection. 

Mr. J. S. PHILLPOTTS (Bedford) objected that the original resolu- 
tion had been modified so that it might be taken to imply that they 
meant to advocate compulsory inspection. He himself was not in 
favour of inspection by a Government Department. It would tend to 
uniformity as against the ‘‘ elasticity, freedom, and variety " that they 
all desiderated. It would be very unlike the inspection of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission—men like the late T. H. Green and Mr. Justice 
Wright. It would mean inspection by the old Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The register would, moreover, have been carried had it not been 
understood to mean two separate registers. 

After some further discussion the resolution was carried with the 
addition of the word ‘‘statistical” before ‘‘survey,” as proposed by 
Mr. Galpin. 

2. The Joint Training Committee. 

Dr. RENDALL (Charterhouse) moved :— 

** That the Conference approves Resolutions 1, 2, and 3 contained 
in the Memorandum of the jou Committee regarding the Registra- 
tion and Training of Teachers, namely: (1) That candidates for 
admission to the register of teachers should be graduates of a 
British University, or should be in possession of a diploma 
equivalent to a pass degree; (2) That they should hold a 
certificate, approved by the Consultative Committee, that they 
had followed a course of training in the theory and practice of 
education subsequent to their graduation ; (3) That they should 
give proof of two years' efficient service in a school approved for 
the purpose." 

His own impression was that the register would not wait for Mr. 
Bell’s survey of schools. The memorandum which he asked them to 
approve was the outcome of many a long sitting of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Training, which included representatives of all the leading 
educational bodies and men and women responsible for training. They 
must carefully distinguish what they desired the register to be in its 
final stage and what at starting. The primary teachers desired that it 
should include the sixty thousand certificated and the thirty thousand 
uncertificated teachers, 2.e., a register which would be merely an index 
catalogue of those employed in some way or other in teaching. It would 
fail to give either order or stimulus. Dr. R. P. Scott accepted a low 
minimum qualification as inevitable, but admitted that such a register 
was likely to hinder rather than to help secondary schools. Mr. 
Swallow, who desired a higher standard, took the same view. Dr. 
Scott sanguinely thought that it would pave the way to a classified 
register ; but classification was just what primary teachers would resist 
tooth and nail. The movement for registration sprang entirely from 
the desire to give status, recognition, and goading to those who carried 
on the work of secondary education ; it was not intended for primary 
teachers. The recognition and status of such teachers was already 
secured by the Department. An indiscriminate register would be a 
positive disadvantage to secondary teachers and no advantage to 
primary, and it would take away from the latter the stimulus to obtain 
a University degree. Again, it was doubtful whether a sectional 
register, such as Dr. Scott contemplated, was admissible under the 


terms of the Act. The only alternative was to make a register which 
would represent all the higher part of the profession of teaching and 
constitute a real learned profession. This was the aim of the resolutions 
he was proposing, and he was sure that they would ultimately commend 
themselves to the higher ranks of elementary teachers. It would follow 
the analogy of the legal, medical, and, to some extent, of the clerical 
professions, and would, for the first time, give a material unity to the 
profession. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLOw (Chigwell) seconded, as Chairman of the 
Joint Committee. Even the great apostle of a universal register, Dr. 
Scott, allowed that the register must be subsequently divided up. A 
wicked and witty friend had just whispered in his ear that the next 
step would be the admission of Sunday-school teachers. He asked 
them, as leaders of the profession, to carry the resolutions by acclama- 
tion. 

The Rev. G. C. BELL disagreed with both the mover and seconder. 
The Joint Committee was appointed solely to consider the training of 
secondary teachers, and had no concern with primary, who were already 
trained. As he read the Act of 1899, it distinctly contemplated the 
inclusion of primary teachers. There was much in the objections of Dr. 
Rendall and Mr. Swallow, but he thought they both exaggerated. 
What was to prevent the placing of a g or s against each name in the 
register? It was not their business to dictate to Government what 
should be done with primary teachers. If the resolutions were 
as they stood, a large body of primary teachers would think that they 
had been hardly dealt with by the Conference. Ie therefore proposed, 
as an amendment, to add in the preamble, after the words ** register of 
teachers,” ** qualified to teach in secondary schools." 

Mr. EPPSTEIN seconded. 

Mr. A. W. Urcorr (Canterbury) was amazed at the astounding 
boldness of the wording of the resolution, which would exclude from 
the register teachers who had been labouring for years, from Dr. Warre 
downwards. 

Dr. RENDALL explained that the Joint Committee had to deal with 
both the initial and final stage of the register, and in another resolution 
they had advocated the admission of all teachers who had served for 
two years in an efficient school. 

Mr. Bell’s amendment, altered by permission to ‘‘so far as regards 
the registration and training of teachers in secondary schools," was 
carried by 17 votes to 9. 

A rider proposed by Mr. PHILLPOTTS, ** That, with regard to present 
teachers, those qualified under Clauses 1 and 2 should be admitted to 
the register at once," was added ; also a proviso, proposed by Mr. 
GALPIN, *'* but, in the judgment of this Conference, it would be better 
to omit the words ‘ subsequent to graduation’ in Clause 3.” 


3. Law Entrance Examinations. 


A motion of Mr. CoLsoN's was passed in the following amended form 
suggested by Mr. PHILLPOTTS :— 
. ** That the exemption of one year's service as articled clerk to a 
solicitor at present granted by the Incorporated Law Society to 
those who have passed certain University examinations might with 
advantage be extended to those who have passed any other exami- 
nation accepted by the University as an equivalent." 


4. Medical Preliminary. 


Dr. AMBROSE WiLsoN (Lancing) moved :— 

‘* That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is desirable that there 
should be greater uniformity and continuity in the standard of work 
required for the Preliminary Medical Examination." 

He pointed out that the Medical Council now accepted any one of 
fifty-four examinations in the United Kingdom, and eighty-six through- 
out the Empire. For some reason or other they declined to institute an 
examination of their own, though there was sucha one in Scotland. It 
would be a great simplification if different examining bodies would agree 
on the same set books or abolish set books altogether. 

Mr. MATTHEWS seconded. 

Mr. BELL proposed as an amendment, in order to give a more practi- 
cal form to the resolution :— 

* That the Committee be instructed to confer with all such 
examining bodies as control the preliminary examinations accepted 
by the Medical Council with a view to establish a Joint Board for 
the conduct of such examinations." 

The motion was passed in this amended form. 


SECOND DAY. 
$. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. 


The Rev. G. C. BELL moved :— 

** That the Headmasters’ Conference thanks the Joint Board for 
endeavouring to meet the wishes of the Headinasters by changes 
made in the Regulations for 1901, but adheres to its desire to revert 
to the arrangements in force before 1898.” 

The Committee had consulted members as to their wishes and received 
answers from §5. Of these, 10 were in favour of the present arrange- 
ments, 43 were dissatisfied, and 2 were neutral. This was a large vote 
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considering the general disinclination of headmasters to reply to 
questions ; and strong evidence against the present scheme. The 
revised time table was longer than in 1897. Prose and unseen transla- 
tions occupied 1474 hours. 

The Rev. A. F. Rutty (Leatherhead) seconded. 

Mr. PHiLLPOTTS opposed. The change had been introduced at the 
wish of headmasters, and he thought it on the whole a good one, 
especially the distinction between class and pass. 

Dr. FRARON supported Mr. Phillpotts. By perpetually asking for 
alterations and then cancelling them the Conference was apt to be a 
little vexatious. He had the testimony of several examiners who had 
experience of both systems in favour of the present one. 

he Rev. H. M. Burce (Repton) ventured to intervene as having 
been for eight years a member of the Joint Board. He had carefully 
the correspondence with headmasters, but failed to glean from 
it what they wished, the arguments of one letter being flatly contra- 
dicted by the next. The fact was that the pass certificate examination 
had drifted into being regarded as a general sixth form examination, 
& purpose for which it was never intended. The certificate examina- 
tion had been founded for two reasons: first, to serve as an exemption 
from Responsions ; secondly, to deliver schools from the threatened 
Government inspection. These two purposes had been confused. The 
pass papers were set for the first purpose, the honours papers for the 
second—.e., as fixing the standard for a sixth form which would 
proceed to Classical Honours. He deprecated any change. 

Mr. BELL replied that he was only the spokesman of the 43 members 
who had asked for a change. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and lost. 


6. Education of Officers for the Army. 
The Rev. Dr. Warre (Eton) moved :— l 
'** That the Committee be instructed to represent again to the 
authorities of the War Office the very serious consequences result- 
Ang to the public schools from the present regulations as regards 
the examination of candidates for commissions in the Army passing 
through the Militia." 
He was merely reiterating and reinforcing the views of headmasters that 
had been so ably expressed last year by Mr. Glazebrook. It was well 
understood that the present regulations were sprung upon them without 
any notice, and that had placed the schools in a difficulty, and had also, 
he thought, put the War Office ina somewhat dangerous position. The 
Militia examination, according to the present regulations, was a com- 
posite examination, in which the military and literary subjects 
were taken together. That examination could not be entered upon 
until a boy had fulfilled two annual trainings in the Militia, and those 
must be in two successive years. He could not go intothe Militia until he 
had passed his seventeenth birthday. The time that he could be examined 
would be subsequent to his reaching nineteen at the earliest. In most 
cases the examination would be put off until the candidate was twenty 
or twenty-one. The character of the examination also differed very 
much from that which was proposed by the War Office, to which the 
schools tried to adapt themselves by establishing Army classes. It was 
obvious that a boy taking the minimum might, with a very small smat- 
tering of French and German, and with a certain amount of arithmetic 
and physics and chemistry mixed together (subjects which very easily 
and kindly lent themselves to a crammer), pass the literary side of his 
examination with considerable ease. The Headmasters had to take into 
consideration what would be the effect of such an examination upon the 
boys themselves. It certainly presented a very much easier line than 
the old competitive examination for Sandhurst. It was remarkable 
that Sir Ralph Knox, in a letter written on behalf of the War 
Office, said that the War Office considered the examination pro- 
posed to be a relief both to candidates and their parents. But 
what would be the effect upon schools? It must be clearly 
this, and they felt it already, that the competitive examination 
for Sandhurst would lose favour, and boys would prefer to go in 
for the Army through the Militia. It followed that the standard 
‘of the Army class would be lowered, and boys would no longer go on 
‘with it. Another effect was this. Parents naturally wished their sons 
‘to get commissions as early as possible. Hence a boy would have to 
: go to the Militia training as soon as he passed seventeen. The result 
would be that a boy would leave school with a prospect of getting up, 
"when nineteen or twenty, a small modicum of knowledge merely to 
‘pass the literary standard and the composite examination. The boy 
would also for the purpose of examination be obliged to cram, or, in 
other words, to take both his professional and literary subjects together. 
In every way it went against the school. The Committee of the Head- 
masters wrote a letter to the War Office pointing out those several 
‘things. In reply they had a letter from Sir Ralph Knox informing 
them that it was a matter of regret to Lord Lansdowne that 
these c es did not commend themselves to the Headmasters, 
objection was countered by expressions of satisfaction 
ents and others that under the new system a great 
deal that was irksome and uncertain under the old system 
would be got rid of *' without introducing any conditions likely to 
diminish the educational knowledge or to Jower the general standard 


of those gentlemen who pass into the Army by means of the Militia 
Competitive Examinations.” That was the very thing they contended 
it would do. Then the War Office complained of ‘‘ the fluctuating 
compulsory standard of the old literary examination”; and there, 
he thought, might be seen the germ of the controversy, which, if 
rumour spoke rightly, was the difference between the Civil Service 
Commissioners and the War Office about the marks. In the letter 
from the War Office it was asked, with regard to the Headmaster»' 
complaint of the withdrawal of boys from the benefits of public-school 
education: ** But, should such withdrawal happen, will not the cause 
rest with the public schools?” This was practically begging the whole 
question. Then the letter went on: ‘‘ If boys leave the public schools 
and go elsewhere, it will be because they find elsewhere something 
which they or their parents want, and which the schools do not give 
them.” But the War Office would not give them time. The boy was 
withdrawn at seventeen. In reply to that letter, the Committee of 
Headmasters wrote again calling attention to those points in the letter, 
and to that the War Office had made no reply. He hoped the Confer- 
ence would support the resolution, because he thought the present 
state of things was one which was very adverse to the interests of the 
school. It was passing from that which the War Office themselves 
laid down, and over 2nd over again reiterated—namely, the desire that 
they should draw officers from the public schools. They ought to 
realize that this was the beginning of a change which would affect them 
very gravely. It was obvious that the authorities lately at the War 
Office had determined to draw through the Militia by far the larger 
proportion of the officers for the Army. If this view still prevailed, 
Sandhurst would gradually go to the wall, and all the labour of the 
schools in past years in adapting themselves to the War Office require- 
ments and giving a really sound and thorough education for the Sand- 
hurst examinations would become useless. It was of the greatest 
importance that the Conference should instruct the Committee to 
approach the authorities of the War Office again. 

Mr. PHILLPOTTS seconded the resolution. He contended that this 
was a most retrograde step in the interests of the Army, and it was 
really lowering the standard of education. Sir R. Knox's letter sug- 
gested that public-school boys did nothing but loaf and play games. 
As regards Army classes this was an absolute libel. He had no doubt 
that the new scheme commended itself to rich parents. What they 
wanted for their sons was a back door into the Army—and they had 
got it. As representatives of education in England they should make a 
unanimous and firm stand in favour of keeping up the standard of 
literary and intellectual education for officers in the Army. The young 
candidates going into the Militia went for so many months in the year, 
and the rest of the year they had nothing to do—a little elementary 
mathematics and a little French and German. That was all they had 
to do from seventeen to nineteen as regarded their literary education. 
He could not think that any step could be more disastrous, and it was 
extraordinary that the War Office did not see what was required of an 
officer in modern war ; how very much greater were the requirements 
for everything intellectual than they were in the old times. The 
standard of education among the men was rising, and that of the officers 
should rise also. He contended that it was best for the nation, for the 
Army, for the boy, and for the parent that there should be the intellectual 
and moral training given in the public schools. He cordially supported 
the resolution, but he suggested that it might be improved by leaving 
out the words, **to the public schools," in order that it might read, 
*the very serious consequences resulting from the present regula- 
tions," &c. 

Dr. WARRE accepted the suggested amendment. 

The Rev. G. C. BELL said the boys would leave school at seventeen 
and cease school education, with its intellectual, ethical, and moral 
advantages, and join the Militia and pass a few months or weeks in 
Militia training. Then they would have nothing practically of an edu- 
cational character to do except to prepare for a very easy and somewhat 
technical examination. 

The Rev. W. C. CompTon (Dover) said that, though he was quite 
ready to support the resolution, he wished to give the War Office point 
of view as he gathered it from an interview he had had with Mr. 
Wyndham. The intention of the War Office, as declared both before 
the last Conference and since the correspondence referred to had passed, 
was that boys should be more easily drafted into the Army from the 
schools without passing through the crammers ; and the proof of the 
intention having something in it was seen in the fact that the Army 
crammers had been putting up their shutters. The War Office ideal 
was that boys might be able to take a commission in the Militia and go 
through a few weeks' training without interference with their school 
course. It was said last year that no school would take back boys who 
had been for a few weeks in Militia training. He had done so, and 
did not regret it. It was hardly justice to themselves, if they were 
giving boys a moral training, to say that, because a boy had been for 
three or four weeks in a Militia camp, therefore his character must 
have been deteriorated and that he was unfit to return to the school to 
which he belonged before. Then it must be remembered that these 
arrangements were of a temporary kind and might be easily improved. 

The Rev. H. W. Moss said no one could fail to be impressed with, 
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the fact that undue encouragement was given in this scheme to a kind 
of education which excluded from its purview what was known at the 
Universities as Jiferz humaniores. No education could properly train 
the intelligence required in our officers which practically excluded such 
important studies as languages and history. He was very strongly 
impressed with a letter bearing on this subject in the Z75:es of the previous 
day from a colonial officer who had served in South Africa. Whilst 
headmasters were impressed with the idea that they were bound to 
consider the interests of the public schools, it was their main duty to 
consider the best training for officers, and they pressed upon the War 
Office that the interests, not so much of the school as of the nation, 
were concerned in the serious defects in the system of education which 
they had recently sanctioned. 

Dr. FEARON said they ought to carry this resolution unanimously, 
and the more so as Mr. Compton's remarks had supplied them with an 
argument in its favour. 

Mr. BuRGE (Repton) said the danger before them was that, whatever 
the changes introduced into the Army, they would be in the direction of 
giving a technical military education to officers at a much earlier age. 

e War Office should know that they regretted any steps that would 
remove boys going into the Army from school at an earlier age than 
eighteen. 

The resolution was then put, leaving out the words “to the public 
schools,” and was carried unanimously. 


7. Volunteer Corps in Public Schools. 


Dr. RENDALL (Charterhouse) submitted the following resolution :— 
‘* That it is desirable that the organization of Volunteer corps 
in public schools should be placed upon a more satisfactory footing 
than heretofore, and that a special Committee be appointed to 
consider the question and report to the Committee of the Con- 
ference.” 
He said the wave of patriotism called into being by recent events and 
the need for officers had made themselves felt in public schools, and it 
was part of their calling to consider how they could best lay the founda- 
tion for participation in national defence through the boys in our 
schools. Besides the economic questions that affected the forma- 
tion and maintenance of Volunteer corps in the schools—grants for 
maintenance, ammunition, uniforms, drill and instruction sergeants— 
there were the much more serious and difficult questions of the 
discipline and administration of the corps. There was the particular 
relation to the War Office and the questions of field days, training, 
and camp. There was also the question whether public-school corps 
should be attached to the regiment or to the territorial district, or 
whether, separately or in combination, they should be treated as 
distinct units and graded in separate battalions. The arrangements 
proper for Volunteers in general would be quite unsuitable for cadet 
corps. These questions were very wide, and it would be impossible 
for the Conference to treat them directly; therefore they should 
have an expert Committee to negotiate with the various schools, the 
War Office, and the Volunteers for the best settlement of them. He 
submitted that there should be a special Committee consisting of the 
Headmaster of Eton, perhaps Mr. Lyttelton, and Dr. Gow, as being 
the heads of representative schools. It was very important that one 
representative should come from a day-boy school, and associated with 
these gentlemen there should be from four to seven officers com- 
manding in public schools, 

The Rev. Dr. JAMEs seconded the motion. 

The Rev. Dr. WARRE said the matter was one of national import- 
ance. He hoped the Government would see that the training 
of the youth of this country was of great importance to it. He was 
glad to see that Lord Roberts, in speaking to the Volunteer corps in 
Natal, congratulated them on the fact that their lads at school had 
already begun to learn the duty of defending their country, and had 
taken kindly to war and military exercises. He felt that in the 
schools they had a great opportunity for giving an impulse to the 
movement throughout the country. It had been said that forming 
Volunteer corps in school would encourage militarism. They had had 
a Volunteer corps at Eton for forty years, and it had not had that 
effect, but it had done those who had joined it almost invariably a 
great deal of good. It was an educational force that boys should learn 
to obey and learn discipline. 

The Rev. W. YoRKE FAUssET (Bath) said their cadet corps was 
connected with the territorial force. He hoped that the smaller 
schools would be represented by at least one member on the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PHILLPOTTS supported the resolution very strongly. He had 
watched the movement and been actively engaged in it for many years 
at Rugby, where he had two corps under him. Cadet corps would 
solve the difficulty of finding outdoor employment for boys in the Spring 
term. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as was also the following 
rider to it :—** That this special Committee consist of Dr. Warre, Mr. 
Lyttelton, Dr. Gow, with four to seven officers commanding in public- 
school corps invited and nominated by the Committee of the Con- 
ference.” 


8. Entrance Examinations in Public Schoots. 


In the absence of Mr. Lyttelton, the resolution was moved by: 
Dr. Gray, Mr. Moss taking the Chair. 

“That the Conference approves of the suggestion of the 
Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools that, when 
circumstances required, candidates for the entrance examinations 
of the public schools should be examined at the preparatory 
schools. 

He pointed out that by carrying this resolution the Conference 
would only be affirming a principle. He knew it had been said that 
when the Conference voted unanimously for a principle it merely meant 
that each member hoped that other members would act upon it; yet he 
thought that it might do some good and could do no harm so far to 
meet the wishes of the preparatory masters. At some schools the 
entrance examination was held on the first day of the term that new 
boys joined, but at most schools it took place about the middle of the 
preceding term. On the inconvenience of the latter arrangement he 
need not dwell. The plan proposed had been tried with success at 
Haileybury, Malvern, and Bradfield. To see boys and v;/za voce them 
was, he allowed, an advantage, but it was also an expensive luxury. 

Dr. FEARON suggested that in the absence of Mr. Lyttelton the 
question be postponed. He had had some experience of the plan 
proposed, which did not tally with Dr. Gray’s. Without suggesting 
any likelihood of unfairness, he held that the conditions could not in 
all cases be the same. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 


9. The Teaching of Archaology in Schools. 


Dr. Gow said he had been requested by the Committee to say a few 
words on an introduction to the paper by Prof. Gardner and his. 
brother which had been circulated among members. The main function 
of archeology was to quicken in pupils their imagination of the lives of 
those men who had made the history and the literature they were 
studying. Archeology used to be the hobby of a few rich men, but it 
had lately become a distinct faculty. Much had been done in Greece 
and Italy, but Crete, Cyrene, and Asia Minor were almost untouched. 
He regretted that nothing had come of the scheme propounded some 
two years ago by Mr. Cecil Smith for getting large schools to club 
together to maintain an itinerant Jecturer on archeology. The question 
was what masters could do. Prof. Gardner seemed to him too modest 
in his demands. What he really wanted was that the outlines of archzo- 
logy should be studied in the higher forms, so that he might find some 
foundation on which to build when boys came up tothe University. If 
only archzeological questions were set in scholarship papers, it would be 
studied fast enough at schools. In most schools museums were out of 
the question—what they did must be done through books. Arch:eologísts, 
he thought, had treated them badly ; there was no suitable primer to put 
in boys’ hands. Murray's ** Handbook” was too expensive, and the 
important branch of coins (let alone gems) was wholly ignored. What 
they wanted was a six shilling book about the size of Tyler's 
** Anthropology," on the lines of Baumeister’s ‘‘ Bildnisse aus dem 
griechischen Altertum." In this way we might teach boys what is 
meant by /Egean civilization, and the rudiments of ancient sculpture, 
architecture, and numismatics. He proposed that the paper of 
Prof. Gardner be referred to the Committee for the purpose of obtaining 
more definite information on the subject. 

Mr. FIELD seconded the resolution. He had done something to- 
wards establishing the beginnings of a museum at the Teachers' Guild, 
and this work had been energetically carried on by Mr. Myres, of Christ 
Church. They had at Gower Street a valuable collection of slides. It 
was difficult, if not impossible, for a private individual to obtain the 
photographs he required, for instance, to illustrate Xenophon, the fort 
of Phylx, and the Munychian hill, where Critias was killed. — 

Dr. FEARON said that they had at Winchester been working for the 
last eight years in the direction indicated by Dr. Gow. They had got 
a good attractive room to start with, and the cost of casts and models 
was comparatively trifling. Thus for £20 twenty excellent casts of the 
Elgin marbles could be obtained ; for £50 the best possible collection 
of Roman coins. You might have boys looking at books for years with 
less results than from visiting such a museum. 

Mr. FAUssET entered a caveat against over-specialization. What 
they wanted was better means of instruction in the interests of masters 
rather than of boys. 

The resolution was then carried. 


IO. Modern Languages. 
Dr. GRAY proposed :— 

*t (a) That iu any examination in French and German held in 
schools by an outside authority no set books should be prescribed ; 
(^) That all examinations in Modern Languages should include 

a viva voce test apart from dictation.” 
Set books were a difficulty in any sort of examination, but the argu- 
ments against prescribed books in French and German were far 
weightier. You could not get the same graduated difficulty in French 
and German Readers as in Latin and Greek. It might be objected that 
this would tend to encourage the exclusive reading of books of unseens, 
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but this need not be so, for the motion applied only to external exami- 
nations. To allow an alternative between prepared books and unseens 
was not satisfactory. Mr. Siepmann, of Clifton, told him that one year 
he determined to let his pupils try the unseens, and one half failed. 
The next year twelve out of thirteen of the same class passed in seen 
books. The College of Preceptors, in their modern language exami- 
nations, had no set books. 

Mr. UPcorT said that his experience in the Oxford Senior and 
Junior Locals differed wholly from Mr. Siepmann's. 

The first half of the resolution was then put and carried. 

Dr. GRAY, in support of the second part, said it provoked an undis- 
guised sneer from foreign critics, and a suppressed growl from parents, 
that English boys were not able to learn a foreign tongue colloquially 
at school, and were forced to go abroad to acquire the living language. 
Dictation was a wholly insufficient substitute. The seemingly uncon- 
quee aversion of our modern language masters to talk in French or 

;erman to their pupils must be somehow overcome. 

Mr. EPPSTEIN pointed out the difficulties of applying a uniform test 
in colloquial examinations. As a teacher he had found it hard work to 
maintain a French conversation in class. For instance when he asked : 
" What will you do when you go home?" all the answer he could 
extract was: ‘‘ Je mangerai.” 

Dr. RENDALL said the mover could hardly have realized the in- 
superable difficulties of teaching a language colloquially, for the teach- 
ing must be individual. To give five hundred boys five minutes each 
was a full week’s work. To impose such teaching in every case was to 
imply that language had no other but a colloquial value. 

r. CHAPPELL regarded the motion as a counsel of perfection, but at 
present wholly unattainable. They had not the staff or the money or 
the time. 

After some further discussion the following attenuated resolution was 
substituted and passed :—‘‘That viva voce examinations in modern 
languages should be encouraged in school teaching and school examina- 
tions conducted by school authorities." — » 


II. German versus French. 


Mr. DUDLEY MATTHEWS (Leeds) proposed :— 

‘That the study of German should be begun before that of 
French, especially in view of the recent circular of the French 
Minister of Public Instruction." 

That French still held the field in English schools was more or less of 
an anachronism. We were still dominated by the glamour of **Le 
Grand Monarque” and the Terror of the Revolution. He re- 
membered that, as a boy, he looked upon every foreigner as a 
Frenchman. But neither as a nation, nor as a language, was France 
Dow supreme. It was argued that it was easy to boys to learn French 
because it was a Romance language, and they already knew some Latin ; 
but to a little boy Latin gave far less help than was afforded by the 
mother tongue in learning German. He believed that the reputed 
difficulty of German arose mainly from the character, which need not be 
de rigueur. As to the respective values of the two languages as school 
subjects, what a boy could read at school in German would be far more 
helpful to him than what he could read in French Again, unless the 
languages were taught parrot fashion, the gymnastic of German was 
far more profitable. A colleague of his had remarked to him: 
** French is a beastly language to teach.” To turn to the last part of 
the resolution, the French Minister's arréré had produced a state of 
chaos which was most subversive of sound teaching. Lastly, in favour 
of German it might be pleaded that there was no language where a man 
with a little time and a little knowledge could do less harm. 

After some remarks by Mr. RUSHBROOKE and Mr. CorsoN, Mr. 
TANCOCK moved the previous question, which was carried. 


12. Athletic Sports in London. 


Dr. FIELD (Radley) moved :— 
**'That this Conference disapproves of athletic sports held in 
London when competition is limited to boys from public schools.” 
This resolution was specially aimed at the London Athletic Club, in 
whose last programme of sports twenty-one public schools were repre- 
sented. Incidentally the question as to the control of headmasters 
over boys’ conduct in the holidays was raised: Dr. WARRE and 
Dr. FEARON maintained that it was absolute; lesser headmasters 
demurred. Mr. EPPsTEIN created a diversion by a frank confession 
that he heartily approved these sports, which he patronised himself. 
Eventually the resolution was carried in an extended form :—** That 
this Conference disapproves of athletic sports organized by external 
clubs and associations for boys in public schools." 

Mr. Moss, as Chairman ofthe Committee, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Warden of Bradfield College for the lavish hospitality extended by 
him to the Conference, hospitality never surpassed in kindliness or 
generosity. 

Dr. FEARON seconded the motion and coupled with it the name of 
Mrs. Gray. He had known Dr. Gray longer than any other member 
of the Conference, and would bear witness that as Warden he had shown 
the same energy and determination that had characterized him at 


Winchester, both in the football field and on a memorable occasion 
which he would not particularize. 

It was announced, in the course of the proceedings, that Mr. Bell, 
Dr. Fearon, and Mr. Keeling had been elected to serve on the Com- 
mittee in place of the three retiring members, Dr. Gow, Dr. James, and 
Mr. King. 

It was left to the Committee whether the Conference should be sum- 
moned to meet next year. If called, the meeting will be held in 
London or Oxford or Cambridge. 


THE PARIS CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING OF 
DRAWING. 


que published minutes of the International Congress on the 
Teaching of Drawing having just been issued, it may be 
of interest in this country to know the resolutions passed, first 
in the special section devoted to the teaching of drawing in 
schools, and afterwards ratified at the full meetings of the Con- 
gress. It must be borne in mind that the subject was treated 
from an international point of view, sothat motions carried were 
made as general and wide as possible. , 

On the opening subject it was resolved :—(1) “ That drawing 
be a compulsory subject in all grades of schools, and in all com- 
petitive and other examinations on general education.” (2) “That 
a pass in these examinations shall not be allowed where absolute 
incapacity for drawing is shown." It was referred to the tech- 
nical art section and resolved :—(3) * That in technical or pro- 
fessional entrance examinations the compulsory drawing test be 
chosen from the particular point of view of the profession 
desired." | 

The description of the method of teaching drawing as formu- 
lated by M. Eugéne Guillaume met with general approbation, 
but, naturally, could not be voted upon. 

The next subject before the meeting was the teaching of 
drawing in infant schools. The following motions were carried 
unanimously :—(1) * That it is desirable to maintain the intuitive 
method as initiated by Froebel and Mme. Pape-Carpentier in 
infant schools.” (2) “ That the exercises should be arranged 
to form an introduction to the study of drawing pursued in the 
primary school.” (3) “ That in the primary school these exer- 
cises should be continued and serve as auxiliary to the teaching 
of freehand drawing, giving it a geometric character." (4) * That 
it is desirable in public primary schools to suppress the use of 
chequered paper and so-called ‘drawing books’ requiring only 
a servile copy of their examples." 

On the teaching of drawing in primary schools and the educa- 
tion of the teacher it was resolved :—(1) “That it is desirable 
to insist upon the pedagogic preparation of teachers in all that 
appertains to elementary education. (2) * That a constant 
parallel should be drawn between the freehand drawing of 
models as they appear and the same treated geometrically. 
(3) * In order to carry out the teaching of drawing in primary 
schools with efficiency the examiners must demand a higher 
standard of excellence in the drawing test required for the 
certificate for elementary. teaching, or similar examinations." 
(4) (a) * That conferences should be arranged in order to advise 
and help the teaching staff.” (6) * That it is necessary to ensure 
that the teaching of drawing in primary schools shall be con- 
trolled from a pedagogic point of view.” 

A further motion was carried :—“ That it is desirable to in- 
troduce gradually the study of decorative design in the elemen- 
tary teaching of drawing." 

The training of teachers gave rise to the motion :—“ That it 
is essential that some form of normal training should be under- 
gone in order to qualify as a teacher of drawing." 

It was further resolved :—“ That the teaching of modelling 
should be carried on simultaneously with drawing." 

The ed ofteaching the history of art was the last 
question put by this section before the Congress :—“ In order 
to develop the taste and the sense of beauty in the minds of 
young people in the advanced classes of schools of various 

rades, and at the same time to give life to the study of history, 
it is desirable to institute a compulsory course on the history of 
art in all places of higher education.” 

The final supplementary suggestion thrown out by the Presi- 
dent—whether it would not be better in both primary and 
secondary schools, where the hours for study are very limited, 
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to condense the whole teaching of the year into a shorter period 
of longer lessons— gave rise to the following resolution :—“ The 
Congress, realizing that it would be interesting to gauge the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of both systems, desires that 
an experiment on this suggested mode of organization should 
be made in some institution for secondary education.” 

These resolutions, general as they are, show that there is a 
great deal to be done to awaken real life and interest in the 
teaching of drawing. It is too often carried on in a perfunctory 
manner, without developing the observation and imagination, 
and, still less, inspiring a sense of beauty. 

ETHEL M. SPILLER. 


SPELING RIFOARMERS. 


fl os are many kinds of spelling reformers. The com- 

monest isthe infant ; his phonetic struggles are amazing. 
I have a young friend with many accomplishments. He burns at 
present to be a war correspondent ; later on, when the panto- 
mimes begin, he will surely want to be a clown. He has lately 
presented me with a book of (I imagine) allegorical war pictures 
with appropriate legends. It is a stirring record. We have 
pictures of “ Boars koming from prisen,” of “ the qeeen given 
medels and Victorriyo krorsis to thesolgous,” of “ casles on fier,” 
of *a croud chearing for the frecsh,” of “the solgous driling." 
Here and there we have some gentler sentiments. “ My faviret 
flours,” he says, “are lilis of the valy and vilets”; “when you 
come hear I would lik you to hava conset and a super with me,” 
and he condescends occasionally to the “fariy tail.” ‘There 
was once a boy. and he likt his dog. very and he was allways 
plaing with him and there was a cat behint but he did not no 
and the cat skratsht him and he did not no wich to play with 
so he playd with boath wich was rather dificeld.” 

Even in the schoolroom the reformer shows his zeal. In a 
recent examination paper I had the honour of correcting, a 
student of natural history informed me that the “ Lurk is found 
in most vedgebital gardins and coultavated feilds, he generly 
feads on worns.” 

But discontent is not confined to the nursery or the class-room. 
Here is a /iteratim copy of a letter from a poor law guardian 
who is unsatisfied with the present system of orthography. 

Feb. 4, Mr. P—— . 

I ha rought toe you A Bought this man. is name is Jobe Lear he 
as. Beening living in Hodford. for this last twenty years hor more & 
has tell me that he as Beening living in Birkenhead for this last 3 
yers and hour toun men Do us think as that hee bee long to hus. 

Ham. 


Your Troule. 
J. H. E. 


_ The following is a true and correct transcript of some items 
in a bill sent in by a poor shoemaker for services rendered and 
goods supplied to his sick wife. 


Suzon on Wheak Waittin [Susan one week waiting]. 

2 pouns of suger 

4 penney Whorth of Bickets 

harrarnt 

2 small loves of Bred 

I Boottol of custeroyl wich you send for to tak with Win 
Suzon on Wheak atendenc 


The most amazing specimen of composition that I have 
seen was shown to me by Mr. Howes, Notary Public, Oakhill, 
Volusia Co., Fla. It is a letter from a Cracker to the Emperor 
Don Pedro of Brazil (no less!) asking for information with 
regard to immigration. 

Empror don Pedro 
Your majesty 
will 
pleese pardon a sinopsis by interrogativs of my desired Information 
wich I hope to be condusive to the abdication of the land and gover- 
ment that gave me berth and manhod and aliance to your dominion 
whereby helth the joint eforts of your people and myself acting as an 
auxilliary one to anther will provide for us a competensy Exigencies 
require infmation on the advantages given imigration 
your truely Jon Hay. 

For an explanation of this missive I can only refer readers to 
your truely Jon Hay, or to Don Pedro (if he still lives). [The 
amateur of English parsing might wile away an otherwise un- 
aba hour in considering the relation of the words “ where- 

y helth " to the rest of the sentence.] Every one must agree 


that things cannot go on like this. Happily there are other 
reformers who are willing to remedy the abuse of a conventional 
spelling. One of them sends me a tract containing the follow- 
ing sentiment : 


** The ringing groovz of chainj" in spelling hav rung on sins Shak- 
spear’z time. Haz aul this chainjfulness reacht perfecshon in our 
prezent **efeet and corrupt orthografy?" The hand ov time moovz 
on so must our lawles spelling, and tu perfecshon gro. 


In another tract by the same hand, entitled “ How Tu doo it,” 
we have definite instructions how to proceed : 


Much seed needz soing. Soit. So it in riting yur biznes trans- 
acshonz. So it in preparing the articlz yu contribute tu newzpaperz, 
magazeenz, and uther current literature. 


I would have “so-n” it myself, but it is too “dificeld.” This 
sort of spelling is as complicated as the wildest phonetics of the 
infant mind. Let the following peroration of a “ Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling ” * witnes if I li " :— 


An Apeel.—We stand befoar a Jiuri ov Teecherz: our Jüjez ar 
Ediukashonalists ; our Audiens, the Pepel ov Great Britain.  Mütherz 
and Skoolmasterz ov England ! ye hu nó the mizeri tu boa'th Teecher 
and Taut, which the prezent speling aulmoast invariabli foments ! 
Elevaiterz ov our Speshiz ! ye hu nó the awful amount ov ignorans that 
prevailz, and the inseparabel konekshon which haz been proovd tu ekzist 
between ignorans and kreim ! tu Yu we apeel, in ful konfidens ov a redi 
and favorabel heering. Ad yur vois tu that ov a anng Peopl, that 
thay may the moar speedili and hapili atain thát eez in akweiring the 
rudiments ov nolej, which, now that thay nó the meenz ov prokiuring it, 
kan oanli be delayd, and not withheld. And may we aul liv tu see 
this ** konsümashon devoutli tu be wisht ” ! 


* Nollidge," said Mr. Yellowplush, “is like trikel-possit—it's 
always good though you was to drink it out of an old shoo." 
This particular phonetic *shoo" has, however, no particular 
attractions—the drink would surely taste of the leather. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
; AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" ts in mo other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) 


BRIGHTON CONFERENCE, JANUARY 9-12. 
FINAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Wednesday, January 9. 
3 p.m.—Business Meeting of the Council, Officers of the Central 
Guild and Branches, and Local Correspondents in the Royal Pavilion 
(not open to other members of the Conference). 


Thursday, January 10, in the Royal Pavilion. 

9.30-10 a. m. — Educational Exhibition. 

IO-11.30 a. m. —** The Educational Interests to be safeguarded under 
a Local Authorities (Secondary Education) Bill" (Openers: the Rev. 
Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, M.A., Headmaster of Haileybury, 
Chairman of Council of the Teachers’ Guild ; the Rev. J. B. Blomfield, 
Catford Collegiate School, Lewisham, President of the Private Schools’ 
Association, Incorporated. 

11.30 a.m.-I p.m.—'' The Regulations under which Scholarships 
and Free Places in Secondary Schools should be awarded ”’ E 
Lionel W. Lyde, Esq., M.A., Headmaster of the Grammar School, 
Bolton ; W. H. D. Rouse, Esq., M. A., Rugby School, Rugby. 

2. 30-4. 30 p. m. —'* What Constitutes a Good Lesson,” a lecture by 
M. W. Keatinge, Esq., M.A., Lecturer on Education in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, to be followed by a discussion, open to all members of 
the Conference. 

Friday, January 11, in the Royal Pavilion. 

9. 30- IO a. m. — Educational Exhibition. 

10- 11.30 a. m.—'* The Registration of Secondary Schools and what 
kind of Inspection should precede it" (Openers? the Rev. A. F. 
Titherington, M.A., Headmaster of Brighton College, President of the 
Brighton and Hove Branch of the Guild ; the Rev. H. de B. Gibbins, 
M.A., D.Litt., Headmaster of King Charles I. School, Kidder- 
minster). 

11.30 a. m.-I p. m. —'* The Constitution and Powers of the Govern- 
ing Bodies of Endowed and Proprietary Schools" (Openers: F. Storr, 
Esq., B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects, Merchant Taylors 
School, London; Miss M. Wolseley-Lewis, Headmistress of the 
Church of England High School, Eaton Square, S. W.). , 

2.30-3.45 p.m. —'* The Redistribution of Educational Endowments 
(Openers : Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D., late H.M. Inspector of 
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Training Colleges and ex-President of the Guild; Arthur F. Leach, 
Esq., M.A., Assistant Commissioner, Endowed Schools Department, 
Charity Commission). 

3-45-5 p-m.—‘‘ Should Higher-Grade Schools continue under School 
Boards or be put under the new Local Authorities?" (Openers: 
R. Wormell, oa M.A., D.Sc., Vice-President College of Preceptors, 
Vice-President Teachers’ Guild ; James F. Blacker, Esq., Headmaster 
of Christ Church Higher-Grade School, Brighton, Vice-President of 
the National Union of Teachers. 

Wednesday, January 9, 8 p.m.—Reception of the members of the 
Conference at the Royal Pavilion, with short addresses, by the Presi- 
dent of the Brighton and Hove Branch, and the Mayors of Brighton 
and Hove. The Chairman of the Council of the Teachers’ Guild will 
reply on behalf of the Guild, and will give an address on ‘‘ The New 
Century and the Educational Outlook.” Formal opening of the 
Educational Exhibition. 

Thursday, January 10, 8 p.m.—The Headmaster of Brighton College 
(the Rev. A. F. Titherington, M.A.), President of the Brighton and 
Hove Branch of the Guild, will receive the members of the Conference 
at Brighton College. 

Friaay, January 11, 8 p.m.—The Mayor of Brighton will entertain 
the members of the Conference at a Conversazione in the Royal Pavilion. 
A lecture will be given at 8.45 p.m. by P. A. Barnett, Esq., M.A., 
H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges, on ** Educational Values.” 

On Saturday, January 12, there will be visits to schools (including 
Roedean School) and other places of interest in Brighton. Short ex- 
cursions will be arranged, if the season permits, for those who wish to 
join them. 

The following publishers, and others, will take part in the Educa- 
tional Exhibition :—Mr. Edward Arnold, Messrs. E. J. Arnold & Son, 
The Art for Schools Association, Messrs. G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, Messrs. Blackie & Son, Messrs. A. 
Brown & Sons, Ltd. (Hull) Cambridge University Press, Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., Mr. W. B. Clive (University Tutorial Press), 
Messrs. Cresswell, Ball, & Co. (Musical Instrument Merchants), Messrs. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd., The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 
Messrs. G. Gill & Sons, Mr. William Harbutt, A. R. C. A. (Bath), 
Manufacturer of ** Plasticine,’ The London School Atlas Company, 
Ltd., Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Messrs. Moffatt & Paige, Ltd., 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Messrs. O. Newmann & Co., Messrs. 
G. Philip & Son, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 
Messrs. Rivingtons. 

Members who have not been able to send in their names for the Con- 
ference earlier are invited to do so now, in order that there may be as 
representative a gathering as is possible. 


The Council met on December 1. Present:—The Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Miss H. Busk, 
Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss M. Green, Mr. A. Millar Inglis, Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman, Mr. J. R. Langler, Miss M. Wolseley-Lewis, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Mr. L. W. Lyde, Miss L. Manley, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Mr. J. S. Thornton, and Miss A. S. Verrall. 

The leaflet and pamphlet on Insurance and Investment suggested by 
the Thrift and Benefits Committee were approved. 

Certain resolutions in connexion with the subjects for discussion at 
the Brighton Conference were drafted. These, or some of them, may 
be submitted to the Conference. 

It was decided to invite the Branches in Scotland and Ireland, 
(Glasgow and West of Scotland and Dublin and Central Irish) to 
collect evidence of the desire of the teachers in those countries for 
registration, and to promise them the fullest help of the Council in the 
matter of deputations to Government on the subject. 

Special votes of thanks were passed to the two solicitors who had on 
many occasions given valuable advice to members of the Guild on legal 
matters connected with their professional work free of charge, as 
members of the Legal and Professional Advice Sub-Committee. 

Miss Agnes Maitland, Principal of Somerville College, Oxford, was 
ded to be one of the two representatives of the Guild on the 

ncil of the National Union of Women Workers, vice Miss Galloway, 
Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, resigned. 

Seventeen applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, 
viz., Central Guild, 10. Branches: Bournemouth, 2; Brighton, 2; 
Cheltenham, 1 ; and Ipswich, 2. 

It was announced that the Rev. E. I. A. Phillips, M.A., B.Sc., of 
Ipswich, had been appointed by the Ipswich Branch as their represen- 
tative on the Council, vice the Rev. P. E. Tuckwell, deceased. 


CENTRAL GUILD, SECTION A, LONDON MEMBERS.—On Monday, 
December 3, a meeting of Section A was held at Skinners’ School, 
when Mr. Allan Macdiarmid kindly gave a most interesting address 
on “The Use of Legend and Romance in Education.” The 
lecturer treated his subject in a manner which showed that he fully 
appreciated both the delight and the desirability of introducing 
romance into such subjects as history and composition, and summed 
up his remarks in the following three points :—(1) The object of intro- 
ducing legend and romance into the education of a child; (2) the 


means to be employed in order to attain that object; (3) the nature 
of the legends to be taught. In the discussion which tollowed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Anderton and Miss Ainslie both expressed 
themselves very fully on the various points raised by the lecturer, the 
chief difference of opinion being upon the question of the age of the 
pupils, the former thinking that the use of legend should cease at, 
say, about fourteen, at an age when history as such definitely should 
be taught, and the latter maintaining her opinion that the teaching of 
legendary lore should never cease, and that, if discontinued at the age 
of fourteen, it could with advantage be taken up again at sixteen, and 
treated under a different aspect. All agreed with Mr. Anderton that 
the teaching of romance would greatly tend to an appreciation of the 
beautiful in lite. It is to be regretted that the meeting was so poorly 
attended, and that so many members lost what was one of the most 
enjoyable of the discussions of the session. 


DURHAM AND NORTH Yorks BRANCH.—A meeting of the 
Branch was held on a recent evening at the Girls’ High School, by 
the kind invitation of the Headmistress, Miss Twose, when Mr. 
E. J. Vie, B.A., Headmaster, Grammar School, Stockton, gave a 
most interesting account of ‘‘the Teachers’ Guild Holiday Modern 
Language Courses, at Caen, Lisieux, and Tours,” with a description 
of excursions, illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. Vie was able to 
give the members a great deal of information on the subject, as he 
had attended the holiday course during three consecutive years. A 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, when the following 
ladies and gentlemen took part:—Miss Twose; the Misses White, 
High School for Girls, Bishop Auckland; Miss Browne, Stockton 
High School for Girls ; Mr. Philip Wood, Darlington Grammar 
School, and others. There was a large attendance, including Miss 
Hare, Darlington; Miss Wilkin, Miss Davenport, Miss Hawley, 
and Miss Andries, Middlesbrough High School ; Miss McDonald, 
Thornaby ; Miss Marston, Miss Law, and Miss Horncastle, Stockton 
High School; Miss Gay and Mrs. Ridley Makepeace, Stockton, 
Honorary Secretary. 


LIBRARY. 
The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 


Presented by Le Ministére des Cultes et de l'Instruction Publique :— 
Norway : Official Publication for the Paris Exhibition, 1900. 

Presented by the Board of Education :—Vol, I., The Report, 1899- 
1900 (6d.); Vol. II., Appendix to Report (Secondary Education) 
(1s. 3d.); Vol. III., Appendix to Report (Elementary Education) 
(3s. 6d.). | 
* Presented by Miss L. Rossi :—The Princess, Play in two Acts, Drama- 
tized by L. Rossi for Use of Schools (1s.). 

Presented by the Proprietors :— Bound volume of the Journal of 
Education, 1900. 

Presented by a Member :—Passmore Edwards Institutions, Illustrated 
by J. J. Macdonald (2s. 6d.) ; School Management for Infant Schools : 
Vol. I., Method, by H. Major; Domestic Economy for Schools, by 
H. Major, three parts; Preliminary and Intermediate Arithmetic, by 
W. S. Thomson s 6d. ). 

Presented by a Member :—Le Menteur, par P. Corneille, edited by 
B. Buisson (6d.). 

Presented by the Authors:—Manual Instruction in Secondary 
Schools, by W. A. Knight (pamphlet); A Poor Man’s University in 
Denmark, by J. S. Thornton (pamphlet) ; Plastic Method and the Use 
of Plasticine, §6 Illustrations, by Wm. Harbutt (Chapman & Hall. 4s.). 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—Continuous Story Readers, 
Grades I., II., III., and IV. (10d. to 1s. 4d.). 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons:—Commercial Arithmetic, 
Part I., by C. Pendlebury and W. S. Beard (1s.). | 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Woodstock, edited by H. 
Corstorphine (1s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—French Commercial Corre- 
spondence by Easy Stages, by A. Starck (1s. 6d.); First Course of 
German Commercial Correspondence, compiled by A. Oswald (2s.) ; 
Cæsar’s Gallic War, Book I., edited by J. Brown (1s. 6d.); Sallust, 
Catiline, edited by W. A, Stone (1s. 6d.) ; Blackie's Continental Geo- 
graphy Readers: Africa (1s.), Asia (Is.) ; Exercises in Elementary 
Algebra, by A. E. Layng (1s.); Graded Drawing for Infants and 
Junior Classes, by A. E. Roberts (2s. 6d.) ; Blackboard Drawing (1s.). 

Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press :— 
Cambridge Bible, The Book of Daniel, by Rev. S. R. Driver (2s. 6d.) ; 
Sallust, Catiline, edited by W. C. Summers (2s.); The Elements of 
Hydrostatics, by S. L. Loney (4s. 6d.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co :—Premiéres Lectures en Prose 
et en Vers, par Jules Lazare (1s.); Corneille, The Horatii. Translated 
into English Blank Verse by W. F. Nokes (1s. 6d.); The Cid, Trans- 
lated by W. F. Nokes (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—French Course, First 
Year, by A. C. Poiré; Tartarin de Tarascon, par A. Daudet, Edited 
by O. Siepmann (2s. 6d.) ; L'Ame de Beethoven par P. Cœur, Edited 
by de V. Payen-Payne (2s. 6d.) ; Word and Phrase Book for L'Ame 
de Beethoven (6d.) ; Cornelius Nepos: Lives of Miltiades and Epa- 
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minondas, edited by G. H. Nall (1s. 6d.) ; Elementary Dynamics, 
by H. A. Roberts (4s. 6d.) ; A Selection of German Idioms, pre- 
pared and translated by M. Taker and F. F. Roget (3s. 6d.) (two 
copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Methuen & Co.—Elementary Magnetism and 
Electricity, by P. L. Gray. 

Presented by the Oxford University Press.—Historical Primer of 
French Phonetics and Inflection, by M. S. Brittain (2s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. G. Philip & Son:—Free-Arm Drawing for 
Infants, by J. H. Stevens (3s. 6d. net) ; Elementary Atlas of Compara- 
tive Geography (1s.). 

Presented by Walter Scott, Ltd.—Manuals of Employment for 
Educated Women: No. 1, Secondary Teaching, by C. Osborn and 
F. B. Low (1s.); No. 2, Elementary Teaching, by C. Osborn (Is.) ; 
No. 3, Sick Nursing, by C. Osborn (Is.). 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :—The Child's Song 
and Game Book, by H. K. Moore (1s.); Inductive Geometry for 
Transition Classes, by H. A. Nesbitt (2s. 64.). 

Purchased :— English Composition, by L. Cope Cornford, published 
by Nutt (2s. 6d.); Leçons d’Arithmétique Théorétique et Pratique, par 
Jules Tannery (Paris : Colin, 5 francs); Scripture Readings, Gospel 
Times, with Comments, by C. Yonge (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) ; Topics on 
Greek and Roman History for Secondary Schools, by A. L. Goodrich 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.); Inductive Geometry, by H. A. Nesbitt (Sonnen- 
schein, 2s. 6d.) (two copies); The State Simplification of French 
Syntax, Translation of Ministerial Decree by J: Russell (copies of this 
pamphlet can be supplied at 12d. each, post free) ; The Logical Bases 
of Education, by J. Welton (Macmillan, 33. 6d.) ; Thirteen Essays on 
Education, by Members of the XIII. (Rivingtons) ; Debateable Claims: 
Essays on Secondary Education, by J. C. Tarver (Constable, 6s.) ; A 
History of Winchester College, by A. F. Leach (Duckworth) ; A Con- 
cise Description of the Endowed Grammar Schools, by N. Carlisle 
(two vols., 1818) ; Roister Doister, by W. Udall, edited by E. Arber 
(Constable, 1s. ). 


MISSING BooK.—Goebel’s ** Outlines of Classification and Special 
Morphology of Plants” is out without any means of tracing it. The 
member who has it is requested to return it without delay. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant- Masters 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members the ** Journal 
of Education " ; but the ** Journal” is in no other sense the organ of the 
Association, nor ts (he Association in any way responsible for the opinions 
expressed therein.] 


HIS is a busy month for officials of this Association. The local 
Branches hold their annual meetings, and send in their annual 
reports, with balance-sheets full of subtlety and skill. All these have 
to be boiled down and cooked into a general report, which now looms 
on the horizon; and arrangements have to be made for the annual 
meetings in London. This year we have a full two-days sitting, and 
expect to do a great deal of business. As the new rules and the ques- 
tion of incorporation have to be dealt with, it is hoped there will a 
full attendance. 

The Association continues to make headway, and almost every week 
brings new adherents from the leading schools. Great things are 
hoped from this ; not only that we shall be able to claim a hearing of 
the public and the authorities with more confidence, but that fresh 
blood and the contact with new wits will give us more life and vigour. 
We always strive to keep our eyes set on our main object; the improve- 
ment of the national education, and the more members there are who 
have few grievances the easier that will be. Our pen had all but 
written ‘‘no grievances,” but every schoolmaster in England has one 
grievance at least, so long as ‘‘ illustrious tutors," without experience 
ot school work, are appointed to be headmasters. What would the 
country say, if some one were taken straight from the University, and 
made a general of division, and set to catch De Wet? 

Some exciting questions have been discussed among us lately, which 
may be heard of before long in the High Court ; but, as Herodotus 
would say, knowing what they are, we decline to tell just at present. 
Suffice it to say that one of them turns on the educational confidence 
trick. A master is appointed at x pounds per annum ; he is paid each 
month 45x pounds, and at the end of the scholastic year he is asked to 
resign. When he comes to meditate upon the matter, he perceives that 
for a year's work he received 19x instead of the full x. He then asks 
for the remainder, and is met with polite astonishment. He doesn't 
get it. We have also been informed by Mr. Rutherford, of West- 
minster, who ought to know, that it is not the custom of the profession 
to pay the railway fares of candidates who are selected for a post and 
invited to interview the headmaster. What Mr. Rutherford gives us 
to understand is his practice is not the practice of any of the fifteen or 


twenty schools which, on the spur of the moment, we have been able 
to find out about. It would be interesting to hear what the readers of 
the Journal have to say on this matter. 


S1R,—At the Headmasters’ Conference I consulted several headmasters 
as to the usage regarding payment of expenses of candidates for master- 
ships in schools. Several gave an unqualified assertion that expenses 
were usually paid. One said that his custom was to arrange before- 
hand by letter, offering fares one way ; another said that, though his 
governing body would not pay, he himself would refund expenses. A 
third cheerfully remarked that two or three times he had been indemni- 
fied, even on one occasion when he was the successful candidate. An 
assistant quoted a case in which, at the close of the interview, the 
headmaster said that he would not detain him, as, presumably, he 
(the applicant) had other business in town. Complacently enough the 
applicant admitted that he had affairs to attend to; but this fatal 
admission was used as a pretext for not allowing expenses to a man who 
had come to town on his own business! After much consultation with 
both headmasters and assistants, I have a strong impression that usage 
demands payment of out-of-pocket expenses. —Yours truly, 

S. E. WINBOLT. 


OOLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CAPE COLONY AND THE WAR. 


The Superintendent-General of Education, Dr. Muir, is also the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and his annual Degree Day speech 
is always as much to the point as his annual report. Both report and 
speech for the eventful year now closing have just reached us, and we 
welcome both as among the best signs of hope for South Africa. The 
character of the speech, entitled “A Word on Training," will be 
sufficiently indicated by the following extracts : — 

** It is training (in the sense of Solomon's * Train up a child in the 
way he should go ’) and especially mental and moral training, which I 
would wish for a moment to-day to think of I shall make no lengthy 
disquisition on it ; all I aim at is by one single illustration, and in the 
simplest words, to bring home to those of you who are entering upon 
or leaving your University studies the immense practical value of this 
portion of the work of education—a portion which consequently ought, 
in every rational system, to go hand in hand with the preparations for 
passing written examinations. In this time of general trouble in our 
country, when mental and moral balance is all-important, I venture 
to think the illustration an appropriate one ; for, just as in the case of 
an individual it is the great crises of his life that bring out the weak or 
strong points of his training, so it is in times of great public stress 
that the training of a people as a whole is brought to trial and 
judgment. 

** Let us consider, then, this single simple question, viz., how the 
man who has been truly and fully educated deals with any great problem 
of affairs which the business of his life, public or private, brings before 
him for treatment. First of all, as one whose moral training has been 
cared for, he willapproach the question with the earnest desire to do 
what is right, regardless of consequences ; and, if this training has been 
conducted on broad, sound lines, he will not make the approach in any 
faltering manner, knowing that the instances in which casuistical hair- 
splitting has to be done, in order to distinguish right from wrong, come 
few and far between in the experience of all ordinary men. In the 
second place, he will do his utmost to gather together the facts 
necessary for a decision, sparing no pains to make the collection com- 
plete, and, at the same time, using his trained intellect to criticize 
sharply whatever evidence may be submitted to him for addition to the 
collection. Thirdly, relying again on his mental training, he will 
marshal the facts according to their relevancy and importance, so that 
the details of the whole case may present themselves to him, each in 
its proper niche and in true perspective. Fourthly, while thus at work, 
he will keep constant watch on his own prejudices, weaknesses, or 
mental imperfections, knowing that, if he has any preconceived opinion, 
there will be a tendency to overlook facts which might prove unfavour- 
able to that opinion, or to assign them a minor or otherwise improper 
position in the scheme ; knowing that there is the same danger, if he be 
constitutionally indolent, or self-conceited, or obstinate, or too devoted 
a partisan, or possessed by a personal dislike ; and knowing that, even 
if he be free of all such objectionable attributes, he, like the best of 
men, is liable to slips of memory and lapses of attention.  Fifthly, he 
will do his utmost to come to a sound finding of the facts before him, 
attaining his end not by rash, intuitive leaps, but by steady, earnest 
deliberation. Sixthly, if action has to be taken by him as a result of 
his decision, his inflexible desire will be to do the right and fear not, 
steeling himself against the insidious suggestions of self-interest, per- 
sonal comfort, or any other form of temptation to leave the strait 
path. Lastly, if by accident or otherwise, there come to light addi- 
tional items of evidence, the legitimate effect of which would be to 
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modify or reverse the decision previously arrived at, he will not refuse 
to reconsider the question, and will have the courage to change his 
mind, and, what is more, the courage to intimate that he has changed it. 

** Now this is an illustration of but one kind of problem, and that not 
a complex one, which every man of affairs has got to cope with every 
day of his life. There are many other varieties of them, and upon this 
general mode of dealing with them depends what we call the man's 
character, and depends also, let us hope, his reputation before the world. 
ied therefore, the importance of this side of education will be con- 
ceded. Do not let it be thought that so much of it is born with us that 
the efforts of the trainer are well-nigh hopeless. Such is far from being 
the case ; indeed, given a sufficiently wise trainer with sufficient oppor- 
tunities, the possibilities for the formation of character are astonish- 
ingly great. -If the illustration be again looked at, you will find on 
examination that the things which the ideally educated person required 
to possess for the purpose of dealing with that particular problem are 
four in number, viz., a love of truth and right, a strong will under con- 
trol, a trained intellect, and power to see through and criticize himself. 
Now, though much of these may depend upon innate potentialities, all 
experience goes to show that probably as much or more depends upon 
education of the right kind. A love of truth and right can be fostered, 
a weak will can be strengthened, and by assiduous training even the 
least self-conscious individual can be got in time to a considerable ex- 
tent to see himself as others see him. True it is that all elements of 
character do not equally respond to the efforts of the cultivator, and 
that in certain soils certain plants of virtue remain for ever stunted. We 
have all heard the cynical remark, for example, that ‘common sense '— 
an important element of character—is so called because it is rare and 
because schools and colleges cannot make it common. Doubtless, too, 
it was the rarity of this element that the old divine had in his mind 
when he said: * If you want learning, you may get it from books; if 
you lack grace, you may pray for it; but, if you lack judgment, God 
help you!’ It is unfair, however, to confess our helplessness in this 
way when our efforts in the direction are so puny and so unorganized. 
Were it not indeed for the amount of unconscious training that is done 
by the family circle, by the circle of friends, by commercial organiza- 
tions, and in many other ways, we should be in a very sad plight. This 
is partly the reason, too, why a quite unlettered man is not unseldom 
found with a really better training than his fellow who has spent years 
in class-rooms and libraries." 

The Doctor concluded with a classical description of the ideally 
trained human being, that cannot be too often repeated :—** It is to be 
honest and truthful, courteous and unselfish ; to be ready to help the 
weakest, and to learn from the meanest ; to recognize true nobleness 
and goodness, and to pay respect to it under whatever guise it may be 
found; to refuse to confound conventional distinctions with the real 
and eternal differences between right and wrong; to hold firmly by 
whatever of refinement and good breeding one has inherited or acquired, 
without ever despising those who are less fortunate, or falling into their 
habits; to lay hold always of the best of influences and associations 
within one's reach, instead of the worst ; to walk, like Sir Guyon, through 
the Cave of Mammon and the Bower of Earthly Bliss; to see and know 
and yet abstain." 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent-General of Education— 
dated September, 1900— is as full of matter and as clearly arranged as 
usual ; though the outbreak of the war at the beginning of the third 
quarter of the school year under review makes the general statistics of 
less value.  *'* All that can be said," runs the report, **isthat up to tre 
outbreak new schools were being opened and school rolls were being 
increased at a highly satisfactory rate." Noteworthy features of the 
year were ** the continued rise in the standard of attainments among 
the children, and the continued improvement in the qualifications of the 
teachers—the two most important points of any educational system." 
The increase in the number of schools for the year was 132, in the 
number of pupils 9,425, with a slightly increased average attendance— 
“ pleasing results that are not a little amazing in view of the combined 
absence of any legislation in regard to compulsory attencance.” There 
was also an increase of more than two hundred in the number of certifi- 
cated teachers, bringing the average up to more than 45 per cent., and 
showing an increase of more than 12 per cent. in four years—*'' a fact of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate the importance." But the fact is 
even better than this ; for in the public schools the average is more than 
75 per cent., the general average being lowered by the less satisfactory 
condition of the poor, farm, and mission schools. In the last men- 
tioned the average is below 30 per cent. 

But, in many ways, the most significant part of Dr. Muir's report is 
the ** Postscript on the Effect of the War.” There were in operation 
immediately before the war 2,674 schools, taught by 4,505 adult 
teachers, and having on their rolls 147,424 children, with an average 
attendance of 114,842. The school returns for the December quarter 
showed that as many as 215 schools had dropped from the list ; though 
it was afterwards discovered that ‘‘a few— probably half a score—of 
these 215 were actually at work up till nearly the end of the year and 
that some of these few were carried on under very trying circumstances, 
and much to the credit of the teachers concerned, especially the 
women." By the end of June (1900) 94 of the closed schools had 


been re-opened. Meanwhile, 60 additional new schools had been 
opened elsewhere ; so that at that time the net loss was only 61. 
“ Supposing, therefore," the report continues, ‘‘that by the end of 
September 61 new schools had been added to the list—which is very 
probable—we shall find ourselves, in the matter of open schools, exactly 
where we were twelve months ago. In other words, one clear years’ 
work in the founding of schools has been lost.” Almost more painful is 
the fact, that by June, 19co, the average attendance had been decreased 
by more than 4,000.  ** This loss will very probably be made up by the 
end of September," writes Dr. Muir, ‘‘ but it is absolutely certain that 
the additional children will not be of those belonging to the districts 
affected by the war. When these districts become quite settled, and 
the people fully resume their former mode of life, a considerable number 
of these pupils may be found again in school ; but it is also clear that 
there are many who will certainly not return at all." 

As for the teachers, **it would seem that the majority of them moved 
outside the fighting lines; and—curious to say—in two instances a 
sufficient number of their pupils moved with them to make it worth 
while to continue school work. As has already been indicated, 
however, some of them stuck to their posts with pleasing heroism ; and, 
in several instances, the public has been indebted to them for very 
interesting diaries of events. In not a few cases, unfortunately, 
especially in the north-eastern districts, male teachers were implicated 
in the rebellion, and have not since been heard of in their districts. 

The material damage sustained by the departments during the 
war can be repaired easily and within a limited time. It remains to be 
seen how much can be done to bring back prosperity to the schools 
which have been cleared of their pupils, and to found new schools in 
sufficient numbers to compensate fot the loss of a year’s prozress. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that men of all parties will unite towards 
attaining an object so eminently desirable.” It is, indeed, and we should 
judge no man to be better qualified for the difficult task than Dr. Muis 
himself. But who will succour the innocents of the enemy ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. DYCHE ON THE JOINT MEMORANDUM. 
To the Edttor of The Journal of Education. 
SIR,—On page 738 of this month's Journal you quote the 
following resolution passed by the Yorkshire division of the 
I.A.H.M. on November 17 :—‘ That, in view of the organized 
attacks now being made upon secondary schools by School 
Boards, and of the pressure which has been brought to bear 
by the latter upon the Board of Ed.tcation, with the object of 
obtaining modifications in the Higher Elementary Minute of 
April 6, this division most strongly urges upon the Council 
of the I.A. H.M. the duty of immediate and energetic action, in 
order that the Minute may be carried in its entirety as regards 
(1) the proposed curriculum ; (2) the superior limit of age ; and 
(3) the schools from which pupils may be admitted." As one of 
the persons who signed the “Joint Memorandum" of the 
I.A.H.M. and the Association of Headmasters of Higher-Grade 
Schools and Schools of Science, I should be greatly obliged if 
you will allow me to offer one or two remarks on the resolution 
above quoted. I am aware that you regard the resolution with 
favour, but I rely on the fairness and courtesy you have always 
extended to your opponents. I will take the points as they occur 
in the resolution. 
I. As regards the curriculum proposed in the Minute, there 
is no curriculum proposed in the Minute; but it has been subse- 
uently stated by the Board of Education that the Minute was 
ramed “for the establishment and maintenance of schools of 
science of an elementary character? The Joint Memorandum, 
however, states that higher-grade schools should provide, after 
Standard VI., besides other courses, “a science course on the 
general lines of the regulations for schools of science," and 
neither implies, nor, indeed, admits of, the qualification “of an 
elementary character” (see page 6, Section 1, Sub-section ii., 2). 
2. As regards the superior age limit, the Minute prescribes 
that no scholar may remain in a higher elementary school 
beyond the close of the school year in which he or she is fifteen 
years old (Clause 4), and limits the duration of the course of 
instruction to four years beyond Standard IV. (Clauses 1 and 6). 
The Joint Memorandum states that higher-grade schools shall 
include *a senior or higher portion, beginning, as a rule, after 
Standard VI., and consisting of one or more sections, each with 
a methodical course of three or of four years" (page 6, Section 1, 
Sub-section ii., )) Here it is evident that the minimum length 
of the course contemplated in the Joint Memorandum is five 
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years after Standard IV., which minimum is a year longer than 
the maximum allowed under the Minute. There is no age limit 
specified in the Joint Memorandum, but the leaving age implied 
(three years or four years after Standard VI.) is sixteen or 
seventeen. 

I have no doubt that the members of the I.A.H.M. who 
passed the resolution referred to acted in good faith, but they 
were evidently unaware of the important discrepancies between 
the Minute and the Joint Memorandum on points 1 and 2. 
Those gentlemen who signed the Joint Memorandum for the 
I.A. H. M.—especially the Rev. W. H. Keeling, who lives among 
higher-grade schools—are, however, perfectly cognizant of these 
discrepancies, and will be able to explain the matter to their 
constituents. The Joint Memorandum was formally adopted 
by the two associations who were parties to it, and the agree- 
ment implied in it has been honourably kept by both sides. I 
have, therefore, not the slightest doubt that the Council of the 
I.A.H.M. will explain to the Yorkshire division that the action 
contemplated in the resolution of November 17 would be a direct 
breach of the agreement embodied in the Joint Memorandum, 
and cannot, therefore, be undertaken by the Council.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, WILLIAM DYCHE, 

President, Association of Headmasters of 
Higher-Grade Schools and Schools of Science. 
Higher-Grade School, Halifax, 
December 1t, 1900. 


DR. R. P. SCOTT ON LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me to enter a word 
of disclaimer as to certain statements or comments contained 
in the leaderettes of your December number. 

I. The views expressed by Mr. Bendall and myself in our 
* Memorandum on the Tenure of Masters in Public Secondary 
Schools" are the views of two individuals, and have no corporate 
authority whatsoever. No proposition to adopt the memorandum 
has ever been submitted to the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, but permission to circulate the memorandum was 
granted by the Council, with the express proviso that the 
Council was not responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 
If a statement to this effect did not appear on the copy quoted 
from, it was an inadvertence ; yet, even then, no suggestion 
whatsoever occurs in the pamphlet, by heading or otherwise, 
which could connect its view with those of the 1.A.H.M. 

I protest strongly against your assumption that the memo- 
randum on tenure has in it “an undercurrent of hostility to 
Local Authorities." In my opinion, Local Authorities empowered 
to provide secondary education for county areas are not only 
inevitable but essential ; and the future of secondary schools of 
the modern type will rest very largely on the wisdom and the 
public spirit which will animate the local Boards of Education 
soon to be created. 

But for the purposes of dealing fairly and adequately with 
rimary, secondary, and technological education a glorified 
chool Board will not suffice. We must have an authority 

content to stimulate, and not to override or harry, those who are 
immediately responsible for the conduct of schools. Inter. 
ference as to details, and especially as to the personnel, of a 
school staff will mean the former, and against a bureaucratic 
policy such as this I shall continue to testify. My hostility, 
then, is against a system of administration which is based on 
the bad principle of dual control. I say, and maintain, that to 
set up in public secondary schools a system of administration 
by which some masters hold office under a different tenure from 
that of their colleagues, receive salaries not drawn from the 
common fund of the school, and by which their allegiance is 
not directed towards the school in the same manner as is that 
of the other members of the staff, is bad administration—bad 
both in principle and practice. It sets up a slow solvent of the 
influences which make for the best traditions of the secondary 
school in England ; it bruises the root of loyalty to the school ; 
and, if such a policy of disintegration be ultimately adopted, not 
all the County Council horses, and not even all their men, will 
be able to breathe into the new system of schools that spirit of 
loyalty to high ideals, of individuality of service to the State, 
which yet belong to secondary schools of the best traditions.—I 
am, yours faithfully, R. P. Scorr. 

Parmiter’s School, December 21, 1900. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE SYLLABUS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I have read with much interest the article on the 
training college syllabus, which represents the views of a tutor 
in a men's college. Will you allow me to call attention to an 
important difference in the syllabus for men and women, which, 
no doubt, accounts to some extent for the different way in 
which Mr. Adamson and I regard that syllabus ? 

Mr. Adamson says: “ In the second part of the examination 
at the end of the second year English language and literature 
and mathematics are compulsory, but the student may make a 
choice between history and geography, languages (other than 
English), science, and political economy.” 

This is true in the case of the mem students ; and it is this 
freedom which is already granted to them that it seems so 
desirable to extend to the women. Women students are 
allowed to choose one of the following groups :—(@) Two 
languages ; (4) two subjects of science; (c) one language and 
one subject of science. In each of these subjects the syllabus 
is exactly the same for the men and women. History and 
gecgraphy, however, which in the case of the men form a group 
alternative with (a), (6), and (c), are taken by the women, 7” 
addition to one of these groups, and the women also have 
needlework. 

In the syllabus for men we find, in place of the history, 
geography, and needlework, some additional mathematics. 
Those who teach both men and women will best be able to 
judge whether the syllabus provides a fairly equal amount of 
work for each of them, taking into consideration the previous 
training which they have each had. In any case, whether the 
women have more work than the men or not, it seems clear 
that the latter are able to concentrate their energies on a much 
smaller number of subjects than the women are able to do. 

Students who take a University examination approved by the 
Education Department, instead of Part II., are obliged to pre- 
sent themselves for examination in the Part I. subjects. Owing 
to this arrangement, the women have to take the certificate ex- 
amination in arithmetic, algebra, needlework, none of which 
subjects are included in the Part I. syllabus for men. 

I agree with Mr. Adamson in regarding the training college 
syllabus as “the outcome of the experience of experts.” Like 
him, I am “content to accept the outcome of that experience 
as a guide "—but as a guide to lead us forward, not to keep us 
where we are. Cannot the experience which has been gained 
in the men's colleges shed a helpful light upon the path which 
the women must travel in the future ?— Yours faithfully, 

December, 1900. ALICE M. JACKSON. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINATION IN CHEMISTRY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In the report of the examiners on the science examin- 
ations held in May and June of this year, page 109, it is stated that : 
* The tendency of teachers to make quantitative processes as simple as 
possible, without paying due regard to accuracy, has reduced the 
estimation of carbon dioxide in carbonates as an exact chemical ex. 
periment to an absurdity, inasmuch as the results obtained are admitted 
to be from I'5 to 2 per cent. too high." This refers to candidates 
taking the Elementary Stage—to beginners, in fact, many of them boys 
of thirteen and fourteen. In reference to this, may I point out tbat, 
according to the modern ideas of teaching chemistry, the student is 
placed as far as possible in the position of a discoverer. A discoverer 
naturally has the simplest apparatus possible—it is the people who 
come after who introduce niceties of detail and more or less complicated 
improvements. Therefore, if you give your student a ready-made piece 
of apparatus in order to produce accurate results, you at once change 
his focus standi and place him in the position of a mere imitator. 
Besides this, even if the beginner can master the requisite details of 
manipulation, which is somewhat doubtful, he is so cumbered with 
these details that he is in danger of losing sight of the main purpose of 
the experiment. Were Priestley's and Dalton's results always accurate 
to I d or 2 per cent.? Within 2 per cent. seems a fair result to be 
obtained by a beginner, and not an absurdity ; accuracy may come 
later. 

It may be replied that the experiment should be first performed with 
the simple apparatus, and then the precautions and details of work 
necessary to obtain greater accuracy pointed out. There are two 
objections to this, and very strong objections as a rule. One is the 
time necessary for repeating experiments three or four times, each of 
which takes up a whole lesson. The Department considers twenty- 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Forthcoming School Editions in the Ciarendon 
Press Series. 


THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited by H. F. Fox, 


EURIPIDES, HECUBA. Edited by C. B. 
HEBERDEN, M.A., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By A. H. Watt, M.A. 


DEMOSTHENES, THE SPEECH AGAINST 
MBIDIAS. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. J. R. 
KING, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PRIMHR OF FRENCH 
PHONETICS AND INFLHOTION. By MARGARET 
S. BRITTAIN, M.A., French Lecturer in Victoria College, Belfast. 


With Introductory Note by PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. Extra 
Ícap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. From the French of AUGUSTE 
BRACHET, Rewritten and Enlarged by Pacer TovNBEE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LESSING, NATHAN DBR WSHISE. 
by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc. Third revised Edition. 
fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COM- 
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eight lessons to be the minimum for teaching the Elementary Stage ; in 
evening classes this is too often the limit imposed on the teacher, while 
in day schools the practical work in chemistry has usually to be con- 
fined to two lessons per week. This does not allow of frequent repetition 
of long experiments. The other fatal objection is the cost of supplying 
a large class with more than the simplest possible apparatus. 

Finally it seems to me that the examiners, not only in chemistry, 
seem to expect from day schools and evening classes the same, or 
nearly the same, standard of work as they would have a right to expect 
from the students of large technical or science colleges who spend 
many hours per week at one subject. The amount of knowledge and 
manipulative skill to be imparted to the average evening student or 
schoolboy in twenty-eight or even sixty lessons is not large. It would 
be an interesting experiment for one of these great scientists, who 
examine and report upon the work of us poor science teachers, to take a 
science class 1n an ordinary day or evening school, and allow his 
student to be examined by his colleagues. I think we might ¢hen 
obtain a more sympathetic report on our own work.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, SCIENCE. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—May I draw your attention to a very glaring omission in your 
notes under the heading ‘‘ Ireland,” in the December number of the 
Journal of Edyation? In mentioning the conferring of degrees in the 
Royal University this autumn, itis stated : ‘‘ Next come the women’s 
colleges—Alexandra, Loretto, and St.  Mary's"— while Victoria 
College, Belfast, the pioneer college in Ireland of the higher educa- 
tion of women, and the college which has this year (as frequently 
in previous years) the largest number of women graduates, is entirely 
ignored. Had your correspondent been sending ‘‘ Dublin” notes, 
the statement as it appeared would have been correct ; but, since he is 
representing ‘‘ Ireland,” it is quite misleading.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, W. M. 

December 12, 1900. 

(Our correspondent named the six colleges obtaining the largest 
number of distinctions (Exhibitions, Honours, &c.) at the examinations 
of the Royal University. It was impossible to name all the colleges, 
and this year Victoria College did not happen to be among the first 
six—Queen's College, Belfast, 67 distinctions; University College, 

7 ; Queen's College, Galway, 32; Loretto Convent, Dublin, 28 ; St. 

ary's, 27; Alexandra College, 26. The distinctions accredited this 

ear to Victoria College were 21. The brilliant successes of the college 
in Irish public examinations are well known.—Eb. ] 


MR. MACAN—A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SiR,—In common with all secondary teachers with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, I have noticed with regret the remarks of 
Mr. Macan in a late issue. Is it not quite time the Councils of the 
various Associations took up this organizing secretary question with a 
view to Government action? If all grades of schools are to come 
under the control of County Councils, two things are necessary from 
the view of higher education : (1) There must be confidence in the 
Council itself ; (2) there must be confidence in the educational and 
secondary organization ability of the organizing roca 

With regard to No. 2, this is by no means general. To judge by 
numerous complaints in the papers, a few seem altogether unfitted, 
from past experience, for their duties. Graduates, with experience in 
higher work, naturally look askance at interference on the part of men 
whose previous experience has been barely of an elementary nature. 
These remarks do not apply to Mr. Macan ; but even he might reflect 
on the following :—'* No man is an absolute necessity," and ‘‘ One is 
never too old to learn." I enclose my card.— Yours, T.C.D 


MR. C. AND MR. MACAN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I must decline to pay any attention to anonymous personal 
attacks. — Yours faithfully, H. MACAN. 


BOWDLERIZED SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SiR,—In an article which appeared in your columns a short time 
ago on the teaching of literature, the writer advocated the plan of 
supplying the pupils with the text only, all necessary notes and elucida- 
tions being given by the teacher. 

With this plan I agree altogether, and would gladly put it into 
practice in teaching Shakespeare, but I do not know where I can get 
single plays of Shakespeare sufficiently ** bowdlerized " to be put into 
the hands of quite young girls. Perhaps some of your readers can help 
me. —I remain, yours, &c. PERPLEXED. 

December 17, 1900. 
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as a guide to the teaching of English grammar. It is logical, 
and carefully graded, and in each lesson definitions are preceded by 
well chosen examples. This scientific treatment of the subject is 
peculiarly suited to stimulate the thinking powers. By comparison of 
the examples, points of similarity are brought out ; by contrast attention 
is drawn to points of difference. Exact definitions are then given, and 
the Lesson concludes with a short résumé. 


PRICES, — Without Exercises, 18. 6d. ; With Exercises, 28. 


REVIEWS.—VERY SPECIAL. 


‘ This book is not a mere compilation made by selections from 
other grammar books. The author is a man with definite views and 
a definite aim. We give a quotation from the preface sufficient to 
show what we mean :— 

** A school book should be a... well engineered line of thought lead:: 


by proper gradients from what is simple and immediately accessible 
fo what 1s more difficult of attainment. . . . It should exhibit the true 


order of acquisition. In interweaving exercises with theoretical exposition 
we forget ow distracting these may be to the young. It will be found 
specially adapted to the concentric method of instruction. 


‘In accordance with the ideas of the author as to natural acquisition, 
person, gender, and number, are treated of before reference is made to 
nouns and pronouns, or to any other parts of speech. . . . It isa 

enuine, and on the whole, we consider, a successful, attempt to set 
orth the facts of English grammar in a reasonable way. We heartily 
commend it to teachers and senior pupils. . . . If adopted in a class it 
cannot fail to awaken thought and encourage a reasonable study of our 
native tongue." — Secondary Education. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WITH England, with the British Empire, with the entire 

civilized world, we mourn the loss of our Gracious 
Sovereign Lady. We bow our heads in silent reverence. 
Nothing we could say would add to the 
unanimous expression of admiration that 
her death has evoked, even from those who 
love not England. Her beneficent influence extended to 
education, and it would be easy to cull from her life and 
letters abundant proofs of the interest that she took, not 
only in the training of her children and grandchildren, but 
of her larger family, the nation. We feel, however, that 
such testimony would at the present moment be partial and 
therefore inappropriate. Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit; but it 
is as subjects, not as teachers, that we join in the general 
‘mourning, and humbly pray that grace may be given us 
to follow in the steps of one who lived as her royal pre- 
decessor died, and nothing lowly did or mean for more than 
fourscore years. 


The Queen. 


PERHAPS the most noteworthy fact at the moment is 

the unanimity with which papers of diverse principles 
are urging upon the Government the immediate necessity of 
an Education Bill as a result of the impasse 
suggested by Mr. Justice Wills’s decision. 
And noless striking is the almost unanimous 
demand for a single Authority to deal with education ina 
given area. The progress of events has forced Parliament 
to delegate more and more of its work. The consequent 
creation of a Local Authority for this or for that object has 
grown so frequent that it would seem as if the elector were 
wearied of his duties and clamouring for one elected 
body to deal with all municipal affairs. We have always 
urged that education is a proper function of such a body, and 
we should regret to see a specially elected Educational 
Authority. If it be true that the Duke of Devonshire has 
already laid a Bill before his colleagues, we are heartily glad; 
and we should welcome, with still greater cordiality, the 


The Month. 
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news that this Bill proposes to establish one Educational 
Authority, based upon the County or the Municipal Council. 
So far as we can judge, the time is ripe for such a proposal. 
Nottingham, with its private Bill, will perhaps give the 
Government a lead in this matter, although the Nottingham 
School Board has, for the present, withheld its approval of 
the scheme. 


"THE Bill of the Nottingham Corporation *to make 
further and better provision for education in the City 
of Nottingham to authorize the Corporation to provide and 
; run omnibuses and for other purposes" 
The on nonam is exciting wide-spread attention. Both 
political parties in the Corporation back it ; 
Mr. Yoxall, M.P., supports, and the Nottingham Branch of 
the N.U.T. are asking the Conference of that body to 
declare for, the general principle. The preamble runs: 
“ Whereas it is expedient that the Council acting through 
a Committee constituted as hereinafter mentioned should 
be the sole Education Authority for the City of Nottingham 
and for that purpose that the School Board should be 
dissolved." "The principle of this, viz., one rating authority 
which must zof be elected ad hoc for all grades of education, 
received, though in somewhat varying terms, the adhesion 
within one week of such diverse bodies as the Incorporated 
Headmasters, the Teachers’ Guild, the Organizing Secre- 
taries, and the Voluntary Teachers’ Association. Such un- 
animity is wonderful, and should encourage, if anything 
would, the Government to adopt for the next Bill the watch- 
word ‘‘as in ’96, only better.” We fear the “forms of the 
House” will not allow progress to be made with the 
Nottingham Bill. The Chairman of Committees is very 
jealous of attempts to bring about constitutional changes by 
private legislation, and the House of Commons generally 
supports him. Ilowever, we remember that the Birmingham 
(King Edward's Schools) Bill of last Session, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain went nearly as far and “ dished” the School 
Board, was forced through in spite of this obstacle; so 
there may be hope for Nottingham. 


WHILE the month of January has been important for 

the reasons discussed above, it has been no less’ 
important for the number of educational meetings that have 
been held. Tosome of these our columns 
bear witness ; but we find ourselves with 
more news than we can welcome, and some 
must go unrecorded by us. The enthusiastic conferencer may 
have heard Dr. Richard Garnett at Liverpool, the Bishop 
of Hereford at University College, or Mr. Lyttelton at 
Brighton. He may have been charmed with Mr. Page’s 
caustic humour at Christ’s Hospital, with Dr. Gow’s para- 
doxes at the Guildhall, or with Sir John Gorst’s postprandial 
prophecies at the Fishmongers’. He may have been stirred 
by Mr. Organ or Prof. Armstrong at Chelsea, or he may 
have heard words of wisdom from Mr. Eve and Mr. Bar- 
nett in Bloomsbury Square. But we will not continue the 
list. We have not space to refer to more than a fraction of 
the interesting addresses delivered. That so many meetings 
should be organized, so many good speakers secured, and 
so many audiences attracted, all within the brief space of 
the Christmas holidays, is abundant proof of the vitality and 
activity of the teaching profession. 


Meetings. 


T HE President of the Private Schools' Association, Mr. 
G. M. Savery, chose “ Utilitarian Education” as the 
subject of his address at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
The Practical tion. With his arguments we find our 
End. selves in tolerably close agreement. Some 
years ago, when the cry was first raised for 
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practical studies as opposed to the universal study of Latin 
and Greek, we acquiesced. Granted that equal mental 
discipline can be gained from either of two subjects, it is 
obviously wise to select that subject which is of greater 
practical bearing on the life of to-day. So far the utilitarians 
are right. They go wrong in assuming that the object 
of education is to turn out a boy at a certain age with a 
certain amount of useful knowledge. 'The teacher may 
choose German, for instance, in preference to Latin on 
utilitarian grounds ; but he must teach the German with a 
single eye to the pupil’s mental development, and not with 
the view of directly fitting him to act as a correspondence 
clerk. Now there is a danger in the coming organization of 
secondary education lest the Local Authorities, influenced 
by Chambers of Commerce and the like, may override the 
pedagogic view, and turn us all into codified grant- 
earning machines of an avowedly utilitarian pattern. Private 
schools, as Mr. Savery urged, are better able to keep their 
independence and freedom; which independence and 
freedom will, in their turn, react beneficially upon the State- 
aided schools. It would be a matter for sincere regret if— 
as has happened in Wales—private schools were to be swept 
away. Private schools have deserved, and we think, will 
receive, a certain amount of protection at the hands of 
Parliament. 


()NE point in the Nottingham Corporation Bill deserves 

the careful attention of associations of teachers, and 
that is what may be called the “Cæsars Wife” clause. 
By Sec. 4 (1) c, “ The provisions as to the 


Nord disqualifications of persons to be members 
Committees, Of a School Board shall apply to member- 


ship of the Education Committee.” The 
reference is to Clause 34 of the Act of 1870, whereby no 
member of a Board or manager appointed by a Board may 
accept any office of profit under the Board or share in the 
profits of any contract given out by the Board. The 
Charity Commissioners, of course, put a clause in all their 
schemes to a similar effect, disqualifying from being 
governors either masters in the school or persons holding 
a contract from the governors. The Private Schools’ 
Association do not appear to recognize that it will probably 
be made illegal for a teacher whose school is in receipt 
of aid from the Local Authority to have a seat on that 
Authority. After the recent comments of Judges on 
the necessity of keeping builders and contractors off 
vestries and the Kynoch discussions in Parliament, 
there can be little doubt that a teacher in receipt of aid 
would be in an invidious position. We note that the 
I.A.H.M. is now (as the N.U.T. has been from the 
beginning) represented on the London Technical Board by 
one who is not a master of an aided school. The Assistant- 
Masters have, we think, fully recognized this point, as in 
letters to various papers they have claimed—and rightly— 
a position rather on Consultative Committees than on rate- 
spending authorities. Of course, this will mean the recruit- 
ing of the expert element on the new Local Authorities 
almost entirely from ex-teachers or from masters of (first 


grade ?) non-local schools. 
WE are told by advocates of the voluntary school 
system that its abolition would immediately throw 
an enormous additional burden on the ratepayer. The 
same argument will tell strongly against 
any attempt to abolish private schools in 
the secondary field. The line we have 
taken with regard to voluntary schools is that they must be 
retained under a system of more complete local control. In 
the case of private schools an analogous set of conditions 


Argumentum 
ad crumenam. 


exists. It is always tempting—on paper—to start with a 
tabula vasa and to build up a complete system with each 
part in perfect relation to the whole. In practice this can- 
not be done. But the problem is, how to retain the school 
worked for private profit; how to fit it into the general 
system—to let it share in public advantages, and yet to 
leave it the one differentiating characteristic—private con- 
trol. If we may judge from the remarks of several speakers 
at Brighton, private-school masters will welcome inspection, 
and will even produce their balance-sheets. If this were 
done, these schools would stand in much the same relation 
to the Board of Education as voluntary schools do at 
present, and would be equally eligible for grants, if the 
balance-sheet showed any such need. But perhaps we are 
going beyond what is immediately practical. At its annual 
meeting, the Private Schools’ Association contented itself 
with making two modest demands—that private schools 
should be put on the same terms as public schools: first, 
with regard to the holding of scholarships ; and, secondly, 
in the use of public laboratories. 


“THE recent Conference at Brighton was no less success- 
ful than its predecessors. As to its social side, we 
might indeed employ a stronger term and call it particularly 
The Teachers’ successful ; but in so doing no disrespect 
Guild. is intended to its business side. Visitors 
who find everything working smoothly as 
to organization are apt to take their blessings for granted 
and not to trouble themselves as to whom their gratitude is 
due. This is not the place for compliments ; but it is 
fitting to point out that such a conference cannot be a 
success without a large amount of preliminary work on the 
part of both Gower Street and the inviting Branch. If the 
level of eloquence fluctuated at the discussions, we need not 
go far to seek the reason. For the past three weeks the 
papers have been reporting speeches on education from all 
parts of the country and from all the best known speakers. 
So many conferences are held, especially in January, that 
it would be idle to expect all the orators to be at any given 
meeting. But Mr. Lyttelton was there, and Mr. Leach of 
the Charity Commission ; Mr. Keatinge and Mr. Barnett 
represented the more purely pedagegic side. To get three 
or four really good speakers at such a time is no small 
triumph. Throughout the audiences were regular. No 
speakers were dull, and the discussions were often fruitful. 


AT a conference of this kind, attended not by delegates, 
but by any member who happens to be able and 
willing to come, it is possible for a small band of enthusiasts 
The Charity to snatch a vote which might prove to be 
Commissioners, Contrary to the avowed policy of the Guild. 
On this occasion, it is fair to say, that the 

resolutions passed would commend themselves no less to 
the Government than to the man in the street. But 
perhaps the value of the Conference lies more in the 
discussions than in the resolutions. From one point of 
view the address by Mr. Leach was the most interest- 
ing and the most important of all the addresses; and 
to this no resolution was tacked. The Charity Com- 
mission has received a good deal of adverse criticism, 
deserved or undeserved. And, perhaps, of all its short- 
comings dilatoriness in action is the one that has been 
most attacked. Now Mr. Leach took the audience, as it 
were, into the confidence of the Commissioners. For a 
moment he raised the curtain that veils the activity of 
Gwydyr House from the public gaze. In a clever and good- 
humoured speech he described himself and his colleagues 
as firebrands at heart, innocent of the very meaning of red- 
tape; but so bound are they by various legislative decrees 
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that an unopposed scheme may take four years in passing 
through their hands. Mr. Leach committed no indiscre- 
tions ; but it was good to hear him, and we should be glad 
if the veil of official reticence could be more often raised. 


T is, again, characteristic of the Conference that Mr. 
Barnett, on a purely pedagogic subject, should speak to 
a crowded room, while empty benches were painfully 
Higher-Grade obvious during the discussion of the burn- 
Schools. ing question of administration contained 
in the Regina v. Cockerton case. The 
resolution passed was in accordance with general public 
opinion : “That the time has now come that education should 
be controlled by one authority in each area.” Both the 
principal speakers rated highly the work done by 
higher-grade schools ; and the resolution was agreed to 
by both. On the subject of registration and inspection 
of schools, the audience and the speakers were as one man 
on the main point. A register of efficient schools is needed 
and must be preceded by inspection. Again, the Con- 
ference was unanimous on the necessity of adding expert 
advisers to the Education Committee of the Local Authority ; 
but how this was to be done or how an educational expert 
can be detected was left undecided. Scholarships from 
primary schools were the subject of another interesting 
debate. Governing bodies also came under criticism, and 
a resolution was passed urging the need of direct represen- 
tation of the staff. But, for turther details, we must refer 
our readers to a report of the Conference that appears on 
another page. 


HE School Board Chronicle, in its number of January 5, 
pays us the compliment of quoting almost in extenso 
two “ Occasional Notes" from our January issue. It also 
— — refers to this Journal as “a corner of the 
Board Chronicle” field of education controversy where hither- 
and Ourselves. tO one might count upon the courteous 
forbearances of good controversial usage." 
The word “hitherto” gives the keynote of the Chronicles 
editoria. We are now accused of giving to the world 
“a singular, but not unenlightening, miscellany of privileged 
announcement, irresponsible speculation, and fervent ex- 
pression of aspirations such as are usually cherished, if at 
all in becoming silence.” ‘It is hoped” continues the 
Chronicle, "that the unbecoming—and, we must add, 
uncharacteristic—observations of our contemporary” are 
merely inspired by “the momentary ebullition of a mistaken 
bitterness of thought.” All these /acrima because in one 
Note we poked fun at Sir George Kekewich as head of a 
Department, the administrative blundering of which—as 
the Zīmes says—*'' would appear incredible if it were not so 
conclusively demonstrated" ; and in another disconnected 
Note we announced the appointment of a private secretary 
to Sir John Gorst. The utterances of a Cassandra are always 
hard to construe ; but, so far as we gather the C/ronicie's 
drift, we are accused of suggesting that, in a Government 
Department, where promotion goes strictly by seniority, 
the head of the Department should be replaced by a 
comparative junior. We trust no other of our readers have 
credited us with such imbecility. 


WE are further accused of dragging the names of Mr. 

Morant and of his official chief, Sir George 
Kekewich, into a discussion. Had we 
done so, we should have fully deserved the 
charge of bad taste. We did nothing of 
the kind. Sir George Kekewich is a fair mark for criticism, 
because, as permanent head of the Board of Education, he 
is officially responsible for the Board's actions. Of the men 


Government 
Officials. 


who work under Sir George the public know little or nothing. 
It is right that it should be so. We should deprecate as 
strongly as the Chronicle does the idea of comparing and 
discussing the work of different servants of the Board. But 
Mr. Sadler and Mr. Morant stand in an entirely different 
relation — not, of course, to their official chiefs, nor, perhaps 
to the public at large, but to secondary teachers. When Mr 
Sadler was appointed Director of Special Inquiries, and 
when Mr. Morant was joined to him as lieutenant, secondary 
teachers felt, rightly or wrongly, that the work of the Special 


Inquiries Branch was concerned chiefly with secondary edu- 


cation, with a view to subsequent organization. To school- 
masters the names of these two men have become familiar, 
partly owing to their sedulous attendance at meetings and 
conferences and their honest efforts to get hold of our 
points of view, and partly owing to Mr. Sadler's volumes of 
* Reports," to which Mr. Morant has been a leading con- 
tributor. News as to either of these two officials is therefore 
of special interest to our readers. 


MONG the multitude of conferences it was necessary 
4 to make a selection, and we decided to pass over the 
Winter Meeting of the College of Preceptors, not as less 
important than the others, but because it 


„M7 Fue ^ will be fully reported in the organ of the 
Languages. College. The attendance was good through- 
out. The most popular of the courses was 

Mr. Barnett's. Of the single lectures, the most striking, 


perhaps, was Mr. Eve's, on the place of modern languages. 
One sentence will give the general drift of his argument. 
“To have gained the power of reading French and German 
with ease and accuracy is surely better than to be able 
to stumble through Cæsar and Xenophon with a crib—too 
often, alas ! the chief outcome of five or six years devoted to 
Latin and Greek." 


TRE announcement that seven professors and lecturers 
of the Engineering College at Coopers Hill, with a 
record of services varying from nine to thirty years, had 
Gooner been dismissed at a term’s notice by a 
Hill. minute of the India Office came as an un- 
pleasant shock. If Government officials 
can be treated thus, what security is there for ordinary 
teachers? It has been hinted that one or more of the 
ejected were incompetent, but no such charge is openly 
brought against them, and their proposal that an indepen- 
dent committee of experts be appointed to inquire into the 
working of the College has been refused by Lord George 
Hamilton. The dismissal followed on a recommendation 
of the Board of Visitors for remodelling the course of studies 
with a view to economy and to increasing the efficiency of 
the teaching ; and to our minds the most monstrous feature 
in this scandalous business is that no member of the staff 
had been consulted with respect to the proposed changes in 
the curriculum. The President of the College, Colonel 
Ottley, is, it seems, a headmaster, only more so, and the 
professors, his assistants, are the donkeys and postboys of 
Mr. Page’s parable. We shall hear more of the matter 
when Parliament meets. 


T: Departmental Committee on the Co-ordination of 

South Kensington Science and Art with the Techno- 
logy of the City and Guilds Institute and of the County 
Councils has a very tough job before it. 
The definition of “ technology ” is the first 
crux. Does it include commercial subjects 
and agriculture? If so, there is no mem- 
ber of the Committee with the expert knowledge necessary 
to deal with these questions. Evidence will have to be 


The 
Technological 
Committee. 
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taken, and there are all the materials for a conflict of 
evidence. But it has already found out that there is a great 
North v. South question underlying. In the South all the 
technical schools and County Councils recognize the hege- 
mony of London and the supreme authority of the City 
and Guilds In the North all kinds of unions of insti- 
tutes have grown up, with examinations of their own, caring 
nothing for London. If the Board of Education is going to 
sanction complete trade courses, give a trade certificate and 
a block grant, it must specify by what body the techno- 
logical part shall be inspected and examined. Obviously, it 
will not do to have a number of different standards all over 
the kingdom. Probably the best solution would be for the 
City and Guilds Institute to reorganize itself on a national 
representative basis, so as to absorb the work of the 
Northern colleges and institutes. Another difficult point 
under consideration is the question of inspection. The South 
Kensington inspectors know nothing about trades, manu- 
factures, or industries, and only men actually at work would 
be of real use and abreast of the times. No mere local 
inspection will suffice to bring all branches of scattered 
trades into touch with each other. 


[RE County Council Scholarship Return, moved for so 
long ago as July, 1899, has at length been published. 
Considering that the Board of Education received its 
returns from the County Councils in 
October, 1899, the delay is unaccountable, 
and makes much of the information in the 
Return out of date. The years covered by the figures are 
1896-97, 1897-98, and 1898-99. Another important point 
which requires explanation is the omission from the Return of 
all figures from the County Boroughs. The forty-nine Ad- 
ministrative Counties awarded in the three years 4,678 
Junior Scholarships. Of the recipients 4,231 had received 
their early education at elementary schools and 447 at a 
secondary ‘‘or other” school. If we omit London, where, of 
course, the Board-school children predominate, we find 
that the voluntary schools more than hold their own, 
securing 1,392 as against 1,078 scholarships. 519 Inter- 
mediate, 360 Major, and 690 miscellaneous (art, agricul- 
tural, &c.) scholarships were also awarded. The section 
intended to show if scholars of one grade subsequently 
secured a higher grade of scholarship is practically a failure, 
as many of the Junior Scholarships have not yet expired. 
The counties which can give a complete record under this 
head are London, ‘Somerset, Norfolk, and Surrey. Of 
London’s 1,797 Juniors, 106 went on to the Intermediate 
and 71 to the Major stage. The largest proportion of pro- 
gressive scholars is secured by Surrey, where of the 114 
Juniors 22 afterwards secure Intermediate and 13 Major 
Scholarships. Eight counties—Bedford, Cornwall, Ely, 
Peterborough, Lancashire, Rutland, Warwick, and West- 
moreland—have no Junior Scholarships ; eight—viz., Dorset, 
Huntingdon, Holland, Peterborough, Rutland, Suffolk 
(East and West), and Westmoreland —have no Major, &c., 
Scholarships ; while only nineteen have the ladder com- 
pleted by the foundation of Intermediate Scholarships. 
There is obviously here still a large field for progress. 


County Council 
Scholarships. 


BUT when the Return attempts to deal with the occupa- 
tions of parents it is most misleading. In the first 
place, the class of society which avails itself of public 


Social Rank scholarships is largely affected by the 
of Scholarship ^ regulations, which are not even mentioned 
Holders. in the Return. Is there a low poverty 


test as in London? If so, we find schoolmasters largely 
cut out, there being only r per cent. of such parents in 
London, against 12 per cent. in the rest of the country. 
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The children of clerks, agents, &c., are twice as numerous 
elsewhere as in the Metropolis. Domestic servants, such as 
gardeners and coachmen, also have a much better chance in 
the country ; but this is probably because they are much 
more numerous there. Railway men and persons in the 
building, engineering, and leather trades are very strongly 
represented among the London parents. It is not a good 
thing, in this connection apparently, to be a minister in 
London; but it is very good to be a missionary. Again, those 
counties which have a strict elementary-school qualification 
for the Minor Scholarships cut out the small shop-keeping 
class in the smaller towns, but not in the larger centres, 
where this class use the Board and British schools. 
But the whole census system of grouping by trades is 
misleading. We find in the same general list (food trades) 
two brewers, one mineral water maker, and one tripe- 
dresser. We also find in another builders (masters) and 
bricklayers. "Taken as a whole, however, it is plain that, 
varied as are the regulations of different Councils, certainly 
nine-tenths of the scholarships go to children whose 
parents, in the ordinary course, would not or could not 
give them a secondary, much less a higher, education. 


HE shadow of the Cockerton judgment hung heavy 
over all the January meetings of educational bodies. 
The papers also have teemed with correspondence on the 


Sequelce subject. Meanwhile, as is usual in such 
of Cockerton cases, patient research has revealed the 
Judgment. fact that there was nothing new in the 


Auditor's action, and that there were bold Auditors before 
Mr. Cockerton. Addressing the School Board Clerks' 
Conference at Liverpool on June 12, 1889, Mr. C. H. 
Wyatt, of Manchester, said : ‘‘ Owing to the fact that School 
Boards are not allowed to spend any portion of the rates on 
the maintenance of evening classes other than those con- 
ducted under the Code, the Manchester School Board are 
under the necessity of showing the Government Auditor 
each session that their evening science and art and 
language classes are self-supporting.” Again in 1891 on 
a similar occasion the same gentleman said: “In some 
districts the Local Government Board Auditors have sur- 
charged expenditure [on science and art] by School 
Boards" ; he then went on to show that it was only by 
getting some of the technical instruction rates from the 
County Councils that the science and art schools could be 
carried on. This, of course, knocks on the head the con- 
tention that the School Boards were taken by surprise by 
the recent judgment. One finds, moreover, that in 1891 
the St. Matthew's and Ducie Avenue Higher-Grade Schools 
in Manchester showed on their balance sheets no grants 
from rates, but receipts from fees amounting to £1,159 and 
£1,878 respectively. It is the inversion of this state of 
financial management in London which has caused all the 
difficulty. 


| SOENG through the newspaper correspondence on 

the subject, we find on the part of the School Board 
advocates certain remarkable statements. Mr. Mundella 
opines that the judgment has established 
School Boards as * Local Authorities for 
Education from top to bottom"; we 
always thought that a Zoca/ Authority was 
essentially one empowered to raise and spend its own rates 
in the discharge of its functions. He also believes that a 
*stroke of the pen" at Whitehall can put it all right, 
because the judgment restricted the rates to expenditure 
* under the Code" ; hence the view that My Lords have 
only to say “ the Directory and the Code are all one” and 
cadit questio. He forgets that the words of the judgment 


School-Boarders 
on Cockerton 
Judgment. 
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are “ under the Code and the Act” (i.e., 1870) and that no 
Department can put in its by-laws what goes beyond the 
intention of an Act of Parliament. But the Rev. Hirst 
Hollowell lays no such flattering unction to his soul. He 
writes to the School Board Chronicle (January 12) a letter 
which all should read. After a denunciation of the son of 
the Prime Minister (Chairman of the Camden Committee), 
the Ipswich School Board, the “ newest teacher M.P.,” 
“the iniquitous block grant,” the Norwich School Board, 
and the Nottingham Town Council, he gives us the pith of 
the whole matter—‘ Rate aid for sectarian schools" is 
on the Auditors banner; a ‘‘nation drunk with the war 
spirit” is responsible; and the ‘‘Councils of the Free 
Churches are on their trial.” Mr. Hollowell will refuse to 
pay his rates for such a purpose. 


HE second Conference in connexion with a National 
Education Council, which was held last month at 
University College, has not, we fear, brought nearer that 
“far-off divine event" to which all honest 


ps educational reformers like the Bishop of 
Council. Hereford must needs aspire—*'a central 


representative body to discuss the broader 
issues of educational work and policy." The initial diffi- 
culties of getting such a Council to work are enormous, and 
the draft constitution submitted to the meeting was too 
much in the manner of the Abbé Sieyes, too cut and dried, 
too elaborate and pretentious. It was easy to substitute 
* General" for “National” and * Council" for ‘ Senate,” 
but when the meeting passed on to consider Schedule B, 
the list of sixty-three associations to be invited to send 
members to the Council, it was soon apparent that agree- 
ment was impossible. To the first association named, the 
National Union of Teachers, ten members had been 
assigned, and this was the rock on which the Conference 
split On the one hand, all were agreed that primary 
teachers should have a full hearing ; on the other hand, a 
proportional representation of the three grades, as though a 
balance of conflicting interests had to be secured, was 
justly scouted as a wild chimzera. 


PROM Sir John Gorst we have both criticism and 
prophecy. Speaking at a dinner given by the 
Fishmongers’ Company in honour of the I.A.H.M., the 
The Board's Vice-President repudiated the notion of 
‘s Vices.” universal School Boards. At their best, 
School Boards were only suitable for large 

towns, and were entirely unsatisfactory, with regard to higher 
education, in rural districts. Even in towns they had 
inherited the vices of the elementary school system—which 
vices, Sir John hastened to add, were due to the mistakes 
of the central Government (the button of Sir John’s foil 
has a way of coming off when he is fencing). In the region 
of prophecy one expects a certain vagueness ; but a distinct 
hint seemed to be given that the formation of one authority 
for education of every kind was within the purview of 
practical politics. In any case we may expect proposals 
from the Government that Technical Education Committees 
shall be modified and have entrusted to them the further 
development of higher education. What we ask from 
Parliament is a good organization and a sound administration, 
with suitable grants of public money. We scarcely need 
Sir John Gorst to remind us that “true education consists 
in the influence of the individual master on the individual 


pupil.” 


DE- JAMES, of Rugby, has let himself be interviewed by 
the Daily News, and, needless to say, sticks to his 


smooth-bore guns. Public-school masters 
are born, not trained ; if not perfect at start- 
ing, they must work out their own salvation. 
Greek and Latin—especially Greek—teach a boy to think. 
Modern languages are the refuge of the thoughtless. An O.R. 
land agent had told him the other day that he attributed his 
success in life to Latin verse—‘it taught me observation 
and resource.” It is comic to turn from Dr. James, the 
Headmaster, to Captain James, the Army coach (letter in 
Times, January 26), and compare the one spotless, creaseless, 
white tie of the public school with its failures—the dirty 
linen that is sent to the crammers to be starched and 
ironed. 


ài LANGUAGE can be learned, but it can hardly be 

taught. Three months in a German town is worth 
three years’ practice with a tutor."—So says the Sfandard in 
an appreciative leader on the Liverpool 
meeting. But we have only to look a few 
lines on to find a complete refutation of 
what, to teachers, must seem a damnable heresy. '' How 
many Englishmen,” the writer asks, “know Russian? How 
many Russians are ignorant of English?" Exactly so. 
But how many of these polyglot Russians picked up their 
English by residence in London or Liverpool?  Nine- 
tenths of them learnt it from English governesses and tutors. 
And, on the other hand, how many of the officers on half 
pay and retired Civil Servants who form the English colony 
at Dinan or Dresden have learned after years of residence to 
talk French or German correctly and fluently ? 


The two 
Jameses. 


Piching up 
a Language. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


As soon as the Government has dealt with the local administration 
of rate-aided education, and cleared the way for reorganization on a 
uniform, comprehensive, and intelligent basis, a Royal Commission 
might advantageously consider technical education as it is understood in 
this country. Ten years have elapsed since the residue under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act fertilized the unproductive 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889. Much has been done, many 
interesting enterprises started, and experience of a very valuable kind 
accumulated. It should be possible, therefore, to define more closely 
the direction in which development should be stimulated ; to distinguish 
between the worthy and the worthless. Generally speaking, no doubt, 
and taking various circumstances into consideration, County Councils 
are able to render a satisfactory account of their stewardship. More- 
over, the practically ** free hand” they have enjoyed has enabled their 
activities to assume a useful variety of form and expression. But, 
nevertheless, the expenditure of etíort and money would probably be 
more productive if assisted by an authoritative and definite statement of 
principles for the regulation of technical instruction in this country. 


Ir would be well to decide, for instance, whether poverty should con- 
tinue to be a potent factor in determining the distribution of educational 
benefits ; whether particular sections of the community should be entitled 
to preferential aid; the advisability of allocating available funds on 
considerations of geography, rateable values, or population; the 
national benefits to be derived from technical excellence in playing 
the trombone, and other momentous problems. A correspondent states 
that the question was raised recently as to the relation subsisting between 
appropriations for technical instruction and the productive value of the 
chief industries of a locality. The point is of some interest, and not 
without a superficial plausibility. But the educational requirements of 
various industries differ quite as much in kind as in degree ; and it would 
be equally fallacious to argue that the great productive value of the 
diamond mines justified a large expenditure on technical education in 
Kimberley, or to suggest that the extreme poverty of the crofters con- 
stituted a reason for such expenditure in the West of Scotland. 


IN connexion with the question of policy in educational enterprise, 
the address delivered a few weeks ago, and now published, by Prof. 
Karl Pearson, entitled ‘‘ National Life from the Standpoint of 
Science," should receive careful study. — This is not the place to discuss 
the general argument which Prof. Pearson so lucidly and convincingly 
advances. It will be sufficient to submit a quotation. *'' We shall 
do no good against the American and the German,” he says, ‘‘ by a mere 
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DD A of centres of technical instruction. What we want to do 
isto bring brains into our industry from top to bottom. Where the 
brains already exist, there training will work wonders ; but we shall not 
make the product of inferior stock capable men by merely teaching them 
the tricks of their trade. In one polytechnic I found lads learning how 
to fold cretonnes and polish mahogany ; that is to say, the manufac- 
turers had thrust the cost of apprenticeship on the public purse, perhaps 
to some extent lowering the price of sofas and easy chairs to those who 
care about them. The object of any technical education paid for by the 
State or the municipality should be the exercise of brain-power, mental 
gymnastics in the best sense ; it should be that of the science, and not the 
art, of a trade." 


WITHIN the short period of a week several prominent public men— 
Lord Rosebery, Earl Grey, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Edward Grey— 
improved different occasions by emphasizing the dangers which threaten 
the industrial position of this country. It is well that the voices of 
those influential leaders should be heard ; but it would be better if they 
would act. The disease afflicting, or tending to afllict, our national 
life is, if Prof. Karl Pearson’s diagnosis be accepted, complex and 
deeply rooted. Prominent statesmen are apparently alarmed by the 
symptoms. But who is going to administer the medicine and perform 
the surgical operations ? 


THE Chairman of the Association of Directors and Organizing 
Secretaries for Technical and Secondary Education, Mr. D. Cowan 
(Hampshire County), delivered a thoughtful and well balanced address 
it the annual meeting on the 11th ult. — In referring to the case of The 
Queen v. Cockerton, he doubtless reflected the views of his colleagues 
na stating that as administrators alive to the difficulties surrounding 
secondary education, and equally alive to the good work done in 
higher-grade and evening schools, they rejoiced in the decision only 
because it must focus the attention of both people and Parliament ina 
way hitherto impossible. ^ After discussing at length achievements 
and possibilities, Mr. Cowan summed up the situation to the 
following effect. There is the demand for a proper system of 
secondary education and for the delimitation of the higher-grade 
Board school. There are County Councils dealing with technical 
and secondary education, but in touch with much that is 
elementary ; the Cockerton judgment defining the ‘‘ child,” and dis- 
couraging higher-grade schools ; the cry of Church schools for larger 
funds to be obtained through a Local Authority. '* We have move- 
ments at Nottingham and elsewhere for private legislation to create 
for their localities what should be done for the country at large, and 
from all these we have the evolution of hope for things brighter 
and better and more comprehensive than before.” 


THE annual meeting of the Association is invariably distinguished by a 
*' fighting speech " from Mr. H. Macan. This meeting proved no excep- 
tion to the rule, and the capable representative of the county of Surrey 
addressed his colleagues and the public with customary fullness of 
knowledge, point, and unnecessary combativeness. The resolution 
which Mr. Macan proposed, and which was unanimously adopted, 
embodied a principle of administrative policy consistently advocated in 
this column. It was to the effect that, in the interest of the co-ordina- 
tion of the various grades of education with each other, and with other 
interests of national importance, it is imperative that all rating powers 
for educational purposes should be concentrated in each area in the 


hands of one and the same Local Authority, which should be the County: 


or County Borough Council. 


WE believe the principle of this resolution, which means the recog- 
nition of the civic authority as ultimately responsible for all grades of 
rate-aided education, to afford the only satisfactory solution ofa difficult 
problem. Not, however, because of the sins of School Boards or 
the merits of Technical Instruction Committees, but simply because, 
since 1888, this country has possessed an effective system of Local 
Government, rendering the creation of independent authorities for 
special purposes both unnecessary and undesirable. To belittle the 
work of School Boards and dismiss them as aids to the police, created 
‘in order to fill a gap in a compulsory system and in the interests of 
law and order," is weakening a good case by attempting to discredit 
the character of witnesses on the other side. The School Boards, 
however, found a vigorous apologist in Mr. T. H. Reynolds (Man- 
chester). 


As a supplement to the report of its Executive Committee, the 
Association adopted a memorandum dealing with the Education Bill of 
last year. The general principles of that measure were ‘‘ cordially 
approved,” with the exception of Clause 3 (2), providing for aid to be 
given to private schools. It was further suggested that, as the Bill 
provides for Local Authorities paying due regard to ‘‘the existing 
supply of efficient schools,” it follows that they must take steps to 
ascertain what efficient schools exist in their areas. It is recommended, 
therefore, that, as proposed in the Bill of 1896, the Local Education 


Authorities should be empowered to (1) initiate amendments to the 
schemes of endowed schools, (2) make inquiries with respect to the 
sanitary condition of schools, (3) make inquiries with respect to 
the education given by any school (other than a non-local school), 
and (4) take measures for making such information public if necessary. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.* 


NTIL late years there has been no story of preparatory 
schools, because there was no cohesion between them. 
However, in 1892 many headmasters met together, to decide 
the matters of the size of cricket-ball and the length of pitch 
to be used by small boys ; and from this meeting sprang the 
Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools, and 
eventually this Report—a report ably introduced and edited 
by Mr. Sadler, of the Education Office, and a report which all 
schoolmasters and parents should diligently "read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest" ; for the work is excellently done. 
The articles are by well known public- and preparatory-school 
masters ; they are instinct with courage, honesty, recognition 
of progress, and recognition of failure. To begin at the 
beginning, Mr. Cotterill, the co-editor, traces back the rise of 
the preparatory school, as a school for boys between eight or 
nine and thirteen or fourteen who are going on to public 
schools, to the efforts of Lieutenant Malden, R.N., who in 
1837 established a preparatory school in the Isle of Wight, 
which was next year transferred to Brighton, where it still 
flourishes, under a Mrs. Malden, if the writer is not wrongly in- 
formed. Lieutenant Malden had the patronage of Dr. Arnold ; 
and, since even public-school masters are to some extent the 
product of their times, the movement grew rapidly. Public- 
school masters felt that it was not good for boys of nine and 
nineteen to live together. The schools were needed, and, 
therefore, they came. Thus it appears that England owes two 
more debts to her national institution and to her national game. 
The Navy started preparatory schools, and cricket brought them 
together. Oddly enough, the question of hygiene—the matter 
of first importance, in every sense of the word—is dealt with only 
towards the end of the Report. It will, perhaps, be better to 
start with it, and to note in conjunction with it the remarks of 
famous headmasters upon the preparatory-school product. 

Mr. Wickham, of Twyford School, Winchester, clearly shows 
what is not doubted by those who know, the infinite and 
conscientious pains taken by the authorities of preparatory 
schools to avoid infection, to guard against disease, and to 
ensure good moral and physical health. Yetthere are dangers— 
dangers suggested by Messrs. Lyttelton, of Haileybury ; Almond, 
of Loretto; Benson, of Eton ; and, to aless extent, by Dr. James, 
of Rugby. Here are some of them. Preparatory-school boys 
are pampered. Things are made too easy for them. They 
despise the public-school cricket-ground. Their work is too 
one-sided, and hence the average boy is lost. Butall recognize 
one great advantage of the preparatory school, which has not 
hitherto been much, or at all, noticed by the public, namely, 
that, owing to previous cheerful intercourse and association 
with masters, boys who enter public schools do not nowadays 
consider masters as their enemies, but as their friends. If 
these schools had done no other work than that, they would have 
justified their existence. Opinions vary as to the teaching 
results of preparatory schools. Boys are said to know many 
facts, but to have undeveloped minds.  Preparatory-school 
masters answer again and again throughout the Report: “We 
must teach what you examine.” They might add that, in the 
case of some public schools at least, the young, untrained Uni- 
versity men who in the lower forms of public schools have to 
deal with twenty, forty, or fifty high-spirited boys of fourteen 
have not the least notion how to do so, and often injure, some- 
times ruin, the product of the preparatory school, trained with 
such utmost care for the two or three previous years by ablest 
and best experienced preparatory-school headmasters.T 

Before passing from generals to particulars, one word about 
health certificates. The present writer has studied several of 
these documents lately, emanating from several of the more 
famous preparatory schools, and has come to the conclusion 
that the questions asked enter into such minute details as to 


* ** Preparatory Schools for Boys”: ** Board of Education Special 
Reports," Vol. VI. Price 2s. 3'2d. 

t It is suggested in the Report, and the idea has often occurred to 
the present writer, that the best person to teach the lower forms of 
public schools would be the experienced preparatory-school master. 
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defeat their own ends. Parents are average people, and there 
Is a great risk lest laughter may be excited, and, what is more 
important, a despairing sense of impotence to deal with ques- 
tions of such minuteness, which may lead to unconscientious 
signature. The healthiest school that he knows has no health 
certificate ; but it has one hour's * break" every morning, and 
constant ventilation, summer and winter, night and day. 

To pass from generalities to specific papers, Mr. Cotterill 
himself deals, on the whole in a sympathetic and appreciative 
spirit, with headmasters and masters ; but surely he is desper- 
ately wrong when he encourages such advice as the following, 
given to an assistant-master on leaving, by his headmaster? 
* The first piece of advice," he said, *and the last, that I have 
to give you is— start by getting deeply into debt." This means 
that you must borrow largely on what, Mr. Cotterill admits with 
glee, is a dangerous speculation. Have we not enough of this 
sort of thing elsewhere? If preparatory schools can only be 
started and maintained by the capitalist or the adventurer, 
something is more than usually rotten in the state of England. 

The enormous expenses of such schools are well exemplified 
by Mr. Black in the article on ** The Economics of Preparatory 
Schools. He speaks of a school of a hundred boys, which in seven 
years produced £85,000 ; “ yet a mortgage of £8,000 on the school 
still remained, in spite of the personal expenditure of the head- 
master being even less than moderate. In this case £45,000 is 
put down as the minimum cost of improvements. Surely all 
this is both monstrous and to be dreaded. To speak the truth, 
the general tone of the articles, with notable exceptions, scarcely 
sufficiently appreciates this pandering to the snobbishness of 
the age ; though Mr. Benson, of Eton, admits with sorrow that 
money and athletics are the chief interests of the parents and 
the boys with whom he has intercourse—athletics (God be 
thanked, not money, anyhow!) of the boys, money of the 
parents. 

Well, in the face of such huge expenditure, what are the 
salaries and what the prospects of assistant-masters? The 
salaries, we are told, begin at £100 (too high an estimate, 
surely), with board and lodging, and run up to £200, or even 
more, in the case of certain valued assistants who have not yet 
reached the fatal age of forty, that age at which, as a matter of 
fact, the mental—perhaps, even the physical—qualities are at 
their prime. And what is the chance in life of these assistants ? 
Two-thirds, at least, have absolutely no chance at all of better- 
ing their position ; of the remainder, a few—an increasing 
number—may succeed to schools with which they have held 
long connexion ; a few may have capital, or Mr. Benson’s 
"conspicuous social tact ”—“ good bedside manner,” Punch 
used to call it, in the case of the doctors. And the head- 
masters cannot possibly increase salaries. On the average, 
they do not themselves get £500 apiece. If such absurdity is 
to continue, there will be much more to be said in favour of 
preparatory departments of public schools—a development of 
public schools which is referred to in the Blue Book, but which, 
speaking generally, seems inadvisable, as tending to stereotype 
work and processes, and, moreover, because the public is by no 
means too well satisfied either with the public schools or with 
their product ; or, if it is, ought not to be. 

Perhaps the best part of this very interesting book is that 
which contains the articles on teaching. A few of them 
are scrappy ; most are excellent ; and, if I do not refer to all of 
these, it is merely for want of space. In the article on history 
teaching, Mr. A. M. Curteis explains his method, which was so 
effectual with pupils both at Sherborne and at Hill Side, 
Godalming. Only the other day the present writer heard one 
of his former pupils exclaim : “ Ah, we never looked on history 
as lessons!” Mr. Curteis's secret was to interest. The 
article on the teaching of mathematics, by the late Mr. Allum, 
is sound and full. Train the intelligence, by use of the unitary 
method, by factors, by riders. Aim at quality, not quantity ; 
and you will get the best results. By-the-by, the Headmaster 
of Haileybury vouches for the fact of arithmetic papers by his 
would-be pupils in which long division by 2 and r is attempted. 
The present writer remembers one similar instance in the case 
of an English boy of sixteen, who had been taught abroad, and 
who told him that they always did so in Germany. 

As to the teaching of modern languages, it is pretty well 
agreed that (1) much more time should be devoted to French 
in preparatory schools than is the case ; (2) no more time can 
be devoted to French while so much Latin is required by the 
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public schools of pass boys and of scholars ; (3) French men 
cannot teach English boys. - 

Mr. Williams, of Summer Fields, deals with the teaching of 
classics, and points out how the public schools have acted the 
part of the gay deceiver in the matter of Greek. “ More than 
ten years ago they realized how crowded was our curriculum ; 
they promised to make arrangements themselves for teaching 
Greek from the elements”; but the preparatory schools, who 
took them at their word, have suffered for it. Surely, however, 
it was only certain public schools which made this proposal. 
Well, the preparatory schools must at present teach classics—to 
how large an extent we shall see if we look at the articles on 
“The Time-Table of Work in Preparatory Schools,” and on 
“The Preparatory-School Curriculum.” The first of these two 
articles appears to have been written by the master of a day 
school, or of a joint boarding and day school, which is unfortu- 
nate, since preparatory schools are usually boarding schools, or 
mainly so. But the time-tables furnished are of much value. 
In regard to them the writer, Mr. Stallard, remarks : “ It would 
seem that to (classics and mathematics) alone is awarded suffi- 
cient time for the boys to be thoroughly grounded. Taking a 
school which competes for scholarships, we find that out of 
39% hours’ work a week for boys just thirteen years old, 11 are 
spent in Latin, 5 in Greek or German, 6 in mathematics, 3 in 
French, 9 in preparation, which we may safely say is mainly 
Latin. The average of the various returns for boys of thirteen 
gives Latin 8 hours, Greek 4%, mathematics 5%, out of 
35 hours, preparation not being mentioned. 

In his valuable article on the curriculum, Mr. Gidley Robin- 
son says that during the last two years of a boy's preparatory- 
school training Latin and Greek take about 12 hours a week, 
with five-sixths of the preparation, and instances a school * well 
known for its success in winning scholarships," which devotes 
25 hours a week to classics, 6 to mathematics, 3 to history and 
geography, 2 to French, 2 to divinity. Mr. Robinson pleads 
eloquently for the “average boy,” for whom “the present 
curriculum is a most serious mistake." Even the clever scholar- 
ship boy gets but a narrow education—no training for hand or 
eye, no adequate knowledge of French. He points out how 
tightly his and his fellows’ hands are tied by the public schools, 
and that not without protest. In 1897 the Committee of the 
Association of Headmasters of Preparatory Schools urged upon 
the public schools the need for a wider choice of subjects, and 
for the elimination of at least one language. 

Space fails for dealing with the “ Notes on a Preparatory 
School for Girls,” an interesting experiment, and with the 
article on * Preparatory Schools for Boys under Lady Princi- 
pals,” several of which schools are, to the writer's knowledge, 
admirably conducted. 

T wo subjects of importance are but slightly referred to in the 
Blue Book. Perhaps enough is said to indicate an improve- 
ment in morality. The other is the sad fact that, at present, 
scholarships are the reward of money, even more than of brains. 
The poor, clever boy, save by the generosity of the individual 
preparatory-school master—a generosity often and delicately 
extended— cannot afford to enter the preparatory school. The 


«whole question of fees at both preparatory and public schools 


is of deep interest, as are many more problems suggested by, 
or fully discussed in, this valuable Report, to which we cannot 
now refer. Enough has been said to show how worthy it is of 
the earnest consideration of thinking English men and women. 


ACADEMIC VERSUS OFFICIAL FRENCH.* : 


A we announced last month, the decree promulgating the 
new French grammar rules is withdrawn. Perhaps by 
the time these lines appear the Committee will have formulated 
the revised and bowdlerized edition. The Commission appointed 
by the Académie drew up certain “ Observations” on the 
ministerial circular of July 31. These remarks were unani- 
mously adopted by the whole Académie and communicated to 
the Conseil de l'Instruction Publique. There seemed then 
nothing for the Council to do but to climb down and accept 
them. A decision has since been come to that a joint Com- 
mittee shall be formed from the members of the Académie and 


* ** Rapport présenté à l'Académie Francaise par la Commission 
chargée d'examiner l'Artété du 31 juillet, 1900, portant Simplification 
de la Syntaxe Frangaise." 
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the Council to put the principles contained in the “ Observations ” 
into shape. 

The secret history of the movement that swept away a 
Minister’s formal decree in a few days and forced the Conseil to 
go back on a series of decisions adopted after a six months’ 
session would be interesting. The whole affair is as curious as 
the fact that M. Gaston Paris was President of the Committee 
which drew up the original rules, and also a member of the 
Commission which framed the remarks that led to the over- 
throw of the arrêté. 

The “ Observations” begin with expressing a general approval 
of the maxim of the decree : “ Une tolérance large et intelligente 
dans les examens" ; and condemn the excessive zeal of examiners 
who place orthographical traps in the way of candidates. But 
they suggest that a system which avoids a difficulty by 
*tolerating? what is wrong is likely to lead to confusion. 
* Would it not be better to make rules, clear and distinct, but 
still rules, and to recognize that many niceties of style are out- 
side the province of the examiner? A point may well be raised 
in class and discussed by the teacher, even though it is too 
subtle to touch on in an examination paper. Further, though 
the Conseil Supérieur holds the French language sacred and 
prides itself on proposing no new rules in its fo/érances, the 
Academy fears lest some of the suggestions of the decree— 
permissive though they be—may “ porter atteinte à la pureté de 
la langue francaise." 

After these general criticisms the Commission turns to details, 
with the important remark that any portion of the arrété not 
specially mentioned may be considered to have met with the 
approval of the Académie: “Elle admet toutes les réformes qui 
ne sont pas visées dans le présent rapport” (see below). The 
crder of the rapport is followed. 


I. The Commission prefers that ¢émoin at the head of a clause and 
in the expression prendre à témoin should remain invariable, but does 
not mention prendre four témoin. 

2. That the past participles approuvé, attendu, ci-joint, ci-inclus, 
excepté, non compris, y compris, ólé, passé, supposé, vu, as well as 
étant donné and the phrase franc de port, should always be invariable. 
(In the sixteenth century all these past participles agreed, and it is hard 
to see why this change was sanctioned when others of like nature have 
been rejected.) 

3. The permissive agreement of adjectives with the nearest noun: 
** Un courage et une foi nouvelle," says the raffort, is not applicable 
in the case of beings of different sex: ‘‘Un homme et une femme 
attendrie," and therefore should not be countenanced. 

4. Concord of Verb. —** Le général avec quelques officiers sont sortis 
du camp” is incorrect because avec is not ‘‘ un adverbe d'énuméra- 
tion," but only a preposition. The ra^7?or/ makes no mention of the 
concord of verbs with subjects connected by ainsi que, comme, ni, &c. 

5. The Académie is equally indisposed to allow the inflexion of the 
adverb zouf before feminine adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent 
A, as this would lead to confusion. For ** Ces femmes sont tout (quite) 
heureuses"' is not equivalent to ** Ces femmes sont toutes (a//) heu- 
reuses.” No mention is made of ** Ces femmes sont toutes jeunes."' 

6. In the case of *' plural or singular complement," the Commission 

ints out that ** Une forêt de hêtres "* does not bear the same mean- 
ing—so far as Aétres is concerned—as ‘‘ Des meubles de hêtre,” and 
that consequently /o/érance of either number at will in all cases is in- 
admissible. Reference is made to the ** bon sens des maîtres et deg 
éléves," and the Commission refrains from criticizing the famous ** Des 
confitures de groseilles (ou de groseille) de Bar.” Probably, therefore, 
we may feel safe in writing both ** gélée de pomme" as well as ** mar- 
malade de pomme,” and **1la foule a ôté leurs chapeaux.” 

7. Nouns of Two Genders.—<+ligde, amour, orgue, délices, automne, 
enfant, gens, orge, auvre, hymne, Piques, période. The Commission 
objects to any change of gender, instancing as objectionable : ** Les fous 
amours de Cléopâtre,” ‘‘les aigles romains,” **arriver à la plus haute 
période de sa puissance." (The first of these examples could be easily 
supported by quotations from standard authors—A. de Musset, Daudet, 
&c. And in several cases the Académie might have allowed a gender 
to be fixed without dealing a very severe blow at the purity of the lan- 
guage. Thus orgue might well have been marked feminine, automne 
masculine, orge feminine, and so on. In many of these words the pre- 
sent distinction of gender is arbitrary and modern.) 

8. Compound Nouns.— In a paragraph tending to show that the new 
rules would lead to as much complication as the old ones, the 
Académie dismisses the whole question with the remark that the 
known evil is better than the unknown. As instances of the awkward 
complications that the proposed changes would cause, * Des gardes 
forestiers" is compared with ** Desgarde pêches,” ** Des tête-à-tête ” 
with ‘* Des pelemeles," and it is implied that ** Les priedieux " would 
have been tolerated. 

9. The Commission admits in general the suppression of the hyphen 


in certain mots confcsés, but gives no examples; it also admits grand- 
mere, grandmesse, &c. Advantage is taken to remark that usage 
should be followed, but that no unnecessary subtleties should be 
introduced. 

10. Sequence of Tenses.—No objection is raised to the use of a 
present subjunctive after a present conditional ; but the Commission 
would not care to imagine that the Conseil wished such an enormity as 
** Il eût fallu qu'ils viennent" to be tolerated. 

11. The Commission declares against any change of gender in such 
words as aide, garde, foudre, manauvre, couple, merci, &c., remarking : 
“ En effet, il n'a pu entrer dans la pensée du Conseil supérieur de con- 
sidérer manœuvre dans le sens d'ouvrier, comme le méme mot que 
manœuvre dans le sens d'opération d'un corps de troupe" ; the same 
applies to foudre (tonnerre), foudre de guerre, and other words of the 
same class. One cannot help feeling that, as in the case of compound 
nouns, the Académie might have been a little less dictatorial with 
advantage. A clear ruling on words of the garde-class and a little 
consistency introduced into the plurals of words like tsmdbre-poste, 
malle-poste, &c., would have proved a godsend to thousands. So here 
the Académie would have done no injury to French if it had decided 
that »/ercí might always be feminine. There is no need to say that 
merci only became masculine owing to a misapprehension of the ex- 
pression grand merci, where grand was, of course, feminine. Again, 
foudre was originally feminine. Both genders were used indiscrimi- 
nately from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. After then the 
modern figurative use of foudre de guerre as only masculine gradually 
established itself. In the same section it is also pointed out that such 
plurals as ** Madame, vous avez de beaux cils" would be as incon- 
gruous as ‘‘ yeux de beeufs,” **cieux de lit." Further, although there 
is a doubt on the subject in the minds of some, the Académie insists on 
saying ** Aller en (non au) Portugal," and seizes the opportunity of 
quoting a remark from the arrété: “Il suffit que les eleves fassent 
preuve de bon sens dans les cas douteux.” 

12. The Past Participle.— The last portion of the report deals with 
the agreement of past participles. We may recall the fact that in O.F. 
the past participle used with avoe/r always agreed with its object; 
that in M.F. there was much freedom in the matter, and the past 
participle was often uninflected unless it was separated from its 
auxiliary by the object: ‘‘J’ai la lettre écrite" ; and, finally, that the 
present complicated rules are due to pedants of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Without stopping to discuss this side of the 
question, the Commission points out with many illustrations that the 
result of this /e/érazce of non-agreement of past participles with a pre- 
ceding object would have the same effect on ‘‘ nos œuvres classiques " as 
Vaugelas’ rules had on the works of the poets of the sixteenth century. 
Only students would be able to appreciate 

Va, néglige mes pleurs, cours et te précipz/e 

Au-devant de la mort que les dieux m'ont prédize. 
Of the six examples quoted of the value of the final e in participles, 
several recall those given by M. Bruneticre in his scathing critique on the 
arrété in the Revue des Deux Mondes, September 1, 1900 :—** Votre 
Commission n'a pu se resigner à de tels sacrifices. Il lui a paru que la 
regle de l'accord du participe passé construit avec l'auxiliaire azorr 
était si simple qu'il n'y avait aucune difficulté réelle à l'apprendre aux 
enfants. Ilest méme des cas ow l'application de cette regle évite des 
amphobologies ; par exemple: La clause de l'armistice que vous avez 
acceptée." Consequently, the rule should be maintained as before in 
the case of past participles used with avoir, and in verbs essentially or 
accidentally reflexive. 

In the following cases the Commission is inclined to leave liberty to 
the writer, forgetful of what was said in the introduction (‘‘ L’Académie 
fait ses réserves au sujet de l'expression : on tolérera”): ** Les fruits 
que je me suis laissé(s) prendre ; la femme que j'ai entendu(e) chanter ; 
les sauvages qu'on a trouvé(s) errant(s) dans les foréts; la foule 
d'hommes que j'ai vu(s)(e) ; des anthropages, nous en avons vu(s) en 
Amérique " ; and this toleration of the Académie is the most remarkable 
paragraph of the whole report. 

If we may take as true the remark above that the Commission 
agrees with the arrêté where it makes no criticism, we may con- 
clude that the following changes will be allowed :— 

Mentioned—(1) The invariability of certain past participles 
(2) ; (2) the suppression of hyphens and apostrophes, in a few 
cases (9); (3) the use of a present after a present conditional 
(10). 

Not mentioned—The suppression of ze in subordinate clauses ; 
some minor points as regards the inflexion of numerals, proper 
names, foreign nouns, compound adjectives ; the agreement of 
adjectives with avoir lair (doubtful); the construction of 
partitive de, &c. ` 

Such are the observations of the Académie that have dashed 
the hopes of schoolboys to the ground, disturbed the arrange- 
ments of many examining bodies, and upset the plans of the 
authors of at least two new large French grammars, as well as 
the publishers of several editions of the arrêté of July 31, 1900. 
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WHAT IS POETRY? TWO ANSWERS. 
Bv A PHILISTINE AND A POET. 
A CAUSERIE. 


T9 determine the function of poetry in the processes of 
education, to lay down the conditions of its uses in the 
schoolroom, is a problem of much delicacy and of still greater 
difficulty. Under this problem come certain minor problems— 
such as: What is the best poetry for this or that age ?—which 
are eternally presenting and renewing themselves, and which 
demand from the teacher true sympathy with the learners, as 
well as a genuine feeling for the best in poetry. Some writers, 
lke Dr. Alexander Bain, of Aberdeen, Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of that city, spend much 
time and consideration in a quest fora definition of poetry. A 
definition of poetry! As soon demand a definition of the ocean, 
of the circumambient air, of human life. But a feeling for true 
poetry, an inner knowledge (a knowledge not always capable of 
being put into definite expression) of what it really is, a living 
knowledge of that which is living—these things are possible to 
every loyal reader of Chaucer and Shakespeare and Milton, and 
not only of them, but of Vaughan and Herbert, and, later on, 
of William Watson, Francis Thompson, and Robert Bridges. 

This, to some people, may be quite easy, and the reading 
always a pleasure more or less intense. But to teachers the 
matter is not so simple. In addition to the delight they feel 
themselves, there comes the question : How am I to pass on this 
delight to my pupils? How am I to teach them a genuine 
admiration for what is really good, and a discernment of what 
is of littleor no value? The plainest and most direct reply is : 
Let them read for themselves. Life is learnt by living ; the 
appreciation of poetry comes by reading. That which is the 
best and the most beautiful has in it most vitality ; it pushes 
and grows and spreads and kindles new poetical life, while the 
inferior dies and withers and falls away. This is the practical 
method. 

But there are many who desire to look at the question from 
the purely intellectual point of view. And, in two books that lie 
before the present writer, are given two answers to the question 
what poetry is—one answer by a person who has unlimited con- 
fidence in the power of pure reason to give us a trustworthy 
definition of poetry ; the other by a man who knows, by intimate 
experience, what poetry really is, and who speaks “with 
authority" on the subject. The one answer is given by Dr. 
Alex. Bain; the other by Mr. Edmond Holmes (“What is 
Poetry?” London: John Lane). Mr. Holmes is, like his pre- 
decessor Matthew Arnold, a poet and an inspector of schools ; 
and, in his book, he shows himself also a subtle and deep- 
seeing critic. As a critic, he takes his place alongside of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Hazlitt and Charles Lamb. 

Dr. Bain’s book is entitled “On Teaching English, with 
an Enquiry into the Definition of Poetry." Dr. Bain writes 
under the impulse of two beliefs, which lie deep down in his 
mind, even below consciousness. These beliefs are : (1) That 
there exists, independently of the individual mind,a standard—an 
ideal standard, a “ pattern of things in the heavens "— both in 
prose and in verse, the application of which will at once enable 
us to determine what is good and what is not good in either 
kind of writing. To Dr. Bain, the existence of this ideal 
standard is as real as the existence of the standard weights and 
measures in the Royal Mint on Tower Hill. He also believes 
(2) that Ae is in possession of that ideal standard, and, further- 
more, that he knows how and when and where to apply it. 

Let us see, first of all, how successful Dr. Bain is in the 
application of this standard. Armed with this ethereal weapon, 
he is not afraid to attack the English of Shakespeare, to alter 
It, to improve it, and to correct it, as he would the essays and 
Mes of a schoolboy. Every one knows the Shakespearian 

ines : — 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Dr. Bain here steps in, and says: This will never do. “The 
third and fourth lines . . . degenerate into mere verbosity” 
(page 91). And he proceeds to "correct? them ; and the 
following is his own version :— 

Thrice armed is he that hath his quarrel just ; 
And naked he, though clad in steel, 
Whose cause is tainted with injustice, 


Dr. Bain's lines are as poor as may be, and the last two do 
not even scan. He is also, it seems, ignorant of the phrase, 
“locked up in steel,” and of the custom. He has forgotten, if 
he ever read, the lines in * Henry V." about “the armourers 
accomplishing the knights,” and “ with busy hammers closing 
rivets up.” 

But Dr. Bain’s next “correction” is even more amazing and 
incredible. Shakespeare, in his weak, loose, and careless way, 
says :— 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 

But, when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger, 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood . . . 


This will never do for Dr. Bain, who at once proceeds to 
alter and improve it—to put vigour and clearness into Shake- 
speare's dull and vague expressions. This is Dr. Bain’s version : 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As mild behaviour and humanity ; | | 
But, when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment ! E 


This kind of thing is beyond belief ; but it is to be found on 
page 92. The fine soliloquy of Hamlet does not escape the 
thoughtful attention of Dr. Bain, andhe alters it into: “ Man ! what 
a piece of work! In reason, how noble ! in faculties, infinite !” 

. . * Man, what a piece of work!” Yes, yes ; I quite agree. 

Now let us hear the other and true critic. 

Vagueness in the word [he says (page 78)], with the corresponding 
vagueness in the thing, gives free scope to that play of the imagination 
through which emotion is kindled—or, rather, which is itself but one 
aspect of the kindling of emotion; gives it free scope, and in so doing 
stimulates and quickens it. For the imagination is a natural faculty, 
sure to energize if it have but free access to a wide and open field of 
action. And so to allow it to play is, in a manner, to excite it to play. 
When Keats tells us of 

** Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn ” ; 


when Wordsworth’s Highland Reaper sings of 
* Old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago"; 

when Virgil condenses all the pathos of life into one immortal line : 
** Sunt lacrim:e rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt," 

we feel the infinite power and charm of vagueness. An almost bound- 
less prospect opens out before the imagination, and the emotions are 
proportionately exalted and quickened. Precision, on the other hand, 
since it leaves nothing to the imagination, tends to starve and stifle our 
emotions, taking away from them not merely the distant prospects that 
delight them, but even the atmosphere that they breathe. 

And again (page 89): 

From every point of view, and not least from that of accuracy, the 
broad strokes will be found to answer best. In the first place, they 
move us most. They keep entirely within the lines of our normal 
experience, and therefore have a wealth of suggestiveness which is 
wanting in the more refined tcuches. The very words that correspond 
to them, the names that stand for large and simple phenomena, make 
their way at once to our hearts. The narrower, subtler words need to 
be interpreted by the general sense and rhythm of the passage. These 
do not. Each of them has its own message. 


** The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills." 


What simple, everyday words are these—s/7ence, starry, sky, sleep, 
lonely, hills! But how deeply, how vividly, how directly they move 
us ! 

And, once more, in page 97, Mr. Holmes follows up the 
same line of thought : 

Whenever we find ourselves deeply moved by poetry, we may feel 
sure that we are coming in contact with hidden truth. Nature reveals 
her most sacred truths only to the poet, and does not suffer her oracles 
to be spoken in any language but his. I distrust one who pretends to 
tell me of the inmost secrets of Nature, and yet does not ‘‘ utter them 
in song.” He who really reaches the heart of things has no choice but 
to be a poet. Not necessarily a word-poef. Language is not the only 
medium of poetic expression. There are sowztd-foets, colour-poets, and 
form-poets, as well as poets proper or word-poets. . . . What I am now 
trying to say is that, 7f /Ae inner truth of things is to express itself in 
human speech, it must come to us as poetry, and in no other form. 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood. Here are, indeed, 
two voices—and very different voices. The old theologians used 
to tell us that Scripture alone can interpret Scripture ; and they 
spoke deeper and more truly than they themselves knew. 
Poetry alone can interpret poetry ; and here, in Mr. Holmes, 
we havea poct turned critic, telling us in clear and sane lan- 
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guage not what poetry is—not defining it as he would define a 
triangle or a square, but what its innermost essence is, and 
what are the conditions under which it comes to birth. The 
other “ voice "—if voice that can be called which has no sweet- 
ness or music or intelligence in its tones—is the scrannel squeak 
of a hidebound pedagogue, who has invented a new kind of 
pedantry, the pedantry of complete and impervious ignorance. 
It is the voice that a few years ago pulled Tennyson up short 
with the marvellous criticism of his * Brook,” 
Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


What! In a very dry summer? It is the voice that says: 
* A thoroughly exhaustive definition of art would come in as 
a corrective of wrong tendencies in artists themselves." 
“Come in as a corrective”! The English is as bald and 
banal as the idea is mean and erroneous. There will be 
an “exhaustive definition of art” when the Alps and Hima- 
layas are levelled down, and spread over the adjoining 
plains. And it was on this mixture of sawdust, bran, and 
straw that the academic youth of the University of Aber- 
deen was nourished for more than a quarter of acentury. Dr. 
Bain goes on to quote the well known lines— 
She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and oh! 
The difference to me ! 


And adds : * The objection to such writing is, not that it does 
not move us, but that it appears to be within the reach of any 
one without being a poet.” “The objection fo such writing”! 
Shades of Coleridge and Wordsworth! “ Within the reach of 
any one”! even of Dr. Bain. No doubt the daring doctor could 
and would have written “ Hamlet” or * King Lear” if only he had 
had the mind. 

Another contrast. Dr. Bain says: “An artist’s truth is 
another name for taste or propriety ; that is, attending to the 
arts that bring about the poetic charm.” And again: “ Verse 
is not poetry without the accompaniments of a poetic vocabulary, 
... Such as inversion, ellipsis, exclamation, and other well 
known departures from prose” (the italics are mine). Now, 
hear Mr. Holmes: “ Poetry is the expression of strong and deep 
feeling ” (" What is Poetry ?" page 3). And again : “ Poetry ex- 
presses deep emotions which have their home in the 2urzed life” 
page 27). The writing of a Satyr—the thought of Hyperion— 
such is the contrast that is forced upon us as we read the two 
books. ANAXIMANDER JONES. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTORS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

Sır, —During the last few months the Science and Art Department 
of the Board of Education have selected and appointed some eight or 
more Junior Inspectors of Science Schools, The names of the successful 
applicants have been awaited with very great interest, and, indicating 
as they do the policy of the Department, the sense of disappointment 
they give is correspondingly great. One does not know the special 
details of the applications of any of the men appointed ; but it is quite 
certain that—in spite of the definite statement of the Department that 
successful teaching experience would be an important qualification—a 
large proportion of the men appointed have had little or no experience 
in the type of school which they will inspect. Not very long ago the 
Vice-President of the Council, in an admirable speech in the House of 
Commons, stated the special qualifications which he considered desir- 
able in an inspector—in particular, a broad culture and wide interests. 
In the recent appointments these qualifications have been considered of 
no importance, and the Vice-President, to whom we looked to carry 
out his principles, has been a mere figure-head. The selected appli. 
cants appeared before him as so many wax-works ; he examined the 
cut of their coats and the shape of their collars, and left the matter 
to be arranged by the officials. 

The persistent way in which the Science and Art Department refuses 
to recognize the existence of a special study of educational matters—in 
& word, of pedagogics—is becoming the despair of English educationists. 
One argument only seems to be popular at South Kensington, and that 
is fallacious. It is: since A. (an ex-captain of the Royal Engineers) 
or B. (an expert in photography) is successful in his work, in spite of 
the absence of special qualifications for that work, therefore Y. and Z. 
are just the men to send to secondary schools, with whose shibboleths, 
traditions, and point of view they are unfamiliar. There is no need to 
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deny that a large part of the inspectorial work of South Kensington is 
connected with evening classes ; but the inspection of secondary schools 
which have sought the flesh-pots of the Egyptians is by no means an 
unimportant part of the work. And, while it is certain that a man 
suited for the latter work could also do the former, it is equally certain 
that a man whose early environment and education have qualified him 
for the work of inspecting evening classes is not necessarily fit to be 
entrusted with the task of inspecting secondary schools. 

The peculiar facility with which the Science and Art Department 
does nol do the right thing is a source of painful amusement to all 
observers. Surrounded by the barbed wire of officialdom, they rejoice 
in their impregnable fortress of fatuity. Haply an arrow entering 
through the loophole of the Press may cause one pang of regret. 

PHOENIX, 


THE BRISBANE SCHOOL. 
Lo the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SIR, —The article in the April number of your. Journa! and the para- 
geaph in the October number on the subject of the Brisbane School are 
inisleading, as you will see by reference to the Courrier of September 28. 
I never was Headmistress of the school, and refused even to be a 
cindidate for the vacant post. Kindly insert this correction at your 
earliest convenience. —I am, Sir, Nc. Marn SELLERS. 

Netherway, North Quay, November 24, 1900. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING, SWISS v. ENGLISH. 
Lo the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

Six, —You rightly refer in your last number to the pious platitude 
on the teaching of modern languages passed by the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. After several years! residence here I have observed that the 
older boys of the Cantonal School can invariably converse more or less 
in both English and French, the two foreign languages taught, as well 
as having a proper grammatical knowledge; the outlines of the litera- 
ture and history are also taught. 

The classes number twenty-five to thirty boys, and the hours are five 
to six a week in French in the junior forms and three later, and in 
Enclish three hours all along. 

The masters are Swiss who have gone abroad for two or three years 
to study the language which they mean to teach as Fachlehrer. 

I am afraid the comparison with our English achievements is 
** odorous.’’—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, H. A. CLAY. 

Villa Nova, Zürich, January 19, 1901. 


IN reference to ** Perplexed’s” query, Messrs. Longmans inform us 
that thirty-six of Shakespeare's plays can still be had in Bowdler’s 
Edition, price 6d. each. 


BRITISH CHILD-STUDY ASSOCIATION. 
CHILDREN’S FEARS. 


HE London Branch of this Association has been making an inves- 
T tigation into the subject of children's fears. Some of the results 
of this investigation formed the subject of a lecture given by Mr. T. G. 
Tibbey, at a meeting of the Cheltenham Branch on December 14. The 
only previous inquiry of the kind is one made in America by Dr. 
Stanley Hall. The material examined in the London inquiry embraced 
some thirteen hundred papers, written by as many pupils in London 
Board schools, and about a hundred and fifty ** reminiscent” papers 
written by people of a more advanced age. The classification of the 
answers yielded some interesting results. As was to be expected, 
abundant evidence was furnished of the unnecessary pain inflicted upon 
children by injudicious parents and nurses. The so-called object-lesson 
of the schools has its dangers in this respect; else how can we account 
for the large numbers of confessions of fear—real enough, as many of 
the reminiscent papers showed—of wild animals? It was noticeable 
that the answers of children belonging to the poorer classes showed a 
marked difterence from those of children in better circumstances. The 
poor child, for the most part, fears things which must be considered 
reasonable objects of dread. He does not fear the dark, or wild 
animals, or the coal-man, or even the policeman ; his objects of dread 
are a fire, the upsetting of a lamp, the chances of illness for his father 
or mother. It seems that the hard conditions of his life have given him 
a practical judgment not yet attained by his contemporaries who have 
been brought up in easier circumstances. At the same time, the better- 
class children write answers in better style. The investigation also 
yielded instances of a class of fear which may be called entirely irra- 
tional; and in the discussion which followed the lecture some of the 
speakers gave further illustrations of these. Why have some children 
such a dislike of fur? Perhaps this and similar questions can only be 
answered in terms of the evolution theory. The consideration of fear 
naturally leads to the consideration of its remedy. Here opinions seem 
to be divided. In most cases we are told to suppress its physical re- 
action ; but this is not a universal remedy, and, in some cases, might 
make the evil worse. Again, some fears are legitimate, even necessary. 
The pedagogue's problem in regard to fear is complex, but probably not 
insoluble. 
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Greek Bxamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
nation Papers in English History. 
B.A., King's College, Cambridge. 
Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By R. J. Moricn, Clifton College. Fifth Edition. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
and Geography Hxamination Papers. By C. H. Srencr, 
M.A., Clifton College. Second Edition. " 
Science Hxamination Papers. By R. E. Steet, M.A., F.C.S., Principal, 
Technical College, Northampton. In Two Vols. Part I., Chemistry. Par: 


By J. Tatr WARDLAW, 


IL, Physics. 
General Knowledge Examination Papers. ByA.M. M. STEDMAN, 
M.A. Third Edition. KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 7s. net. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
EpiTED sy H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
.—De Natura Deorum. | Aeschylus.— amemnon, 
F. Brooxs, M.A., late Scholar of COhoephoroe, umenides. 
Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL. D., late 
—De tore I. E. N.P. Professor of Greck at St. Andrews. 
Moon, M.A., late Assistant-Master Crown 8vo, ss. 


at Clifton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Oicero.—Pro Milone Pro Mu. | Lucian. — Six Dialogues (Ni- 
rena, Philippic II. in Oati- us, Icaro-Menippus, 
linam. H. D. Braxisrox, Fellow ock, Ship, Parasite, Lover 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Ox- of Falsehood). S. T. Irwin, 


ford. Crown 8vo, ss. 
Hora&ce.-Odes and Bpodes. 
A. D. Goptry, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
Sophocles.—Blectra and Ajax. 
E. D. A. MonsugAD, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at Winchester. Crown 
$vo, 2s. 6d. 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tacitus.— Agricola and Ger- 
mania. R. B. TowNusukeND, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 
Epirev sy H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo. 
British Oommerce and Oolo- | AFrenchOommercial Reader. 
nies from Blizabeth to Vic- By S. E. BALLY. 2s. 
toria. By H. ve B. Gissins, | AGerman Commercial Read- 
D.Litt., M.A., Author of ‘‘ The er. ByS.E. Batty, M.A. 2s. 


| 
With Vocabulary, 2s. KEY, 2s. net. 
| 


Practical Chemistry. By W. Frencu, M.A. Part I. With 
numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
The Serene throug tout is inductive. Suitable or Cambridge Junior Locals 
(Experimental Science Section) and Cambridge Preliminary Local 
The Theory and Practice of Millinery. By CLARE HILL. 


With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


HANDBOOKS OF SOIBNCB. 
Edited by Professors J. B. FARMER, F.R.S., and W. Watson, B.Sc., 
of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 


The Principles of Magnetism and Hlectricity: an 
Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer on Physics 
in Mason University College, Birmingham. With 18: Diagrams. 

{ Just published, 


3s. 6d. 
The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Mark, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An elementary treatise on geomorphology—the study of the earth's outward 
forms, It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and will also 
be highly interesting to the general reader. 


A Olass Book of Dictation Passages for the: Use of 
Middle and Higher Forms. By the Rev. W. WiLLiAMSON. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 

The passages are selected from recognized authors, and a few newspaper passages 
are included. The lists of appended words are drawn up mainly on the principle of 
comparison and contrast, and will form a répertoire of over 2,000 words, embracing 
practically all the difficulties felt by the pupil. 

In use at Cheltenham College, Leeds Grammar School, Oakham School, Notting- 
ham High School, &c. 


A Short Story of English Literature. By Emma S. 
ME tows. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
The history of frg ish literature told in a simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 


Crown 8vo 


Tommy Smith's Animals. By EpMuNp SELOUs. With 
Eight Illustrations by G. W. Orp. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
À reading-book for Kindergarten and infant school libraries. 


Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. R. Bos. Translated by 
Prof. J. R. AinswortH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Metric System. By Lion DELBos. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A theoretical and practical guide for use in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 


Educational Reform: the Task of the Board of 
Hiducation. By Fasian WARE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
General Hlementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MuNDELLA. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Methuen s Science Primer 
A Oonstitutional and Political History of Rome. 
By T. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Senior Chancellor's Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An account of the origin and growth of the Roman institutions, and a discussion 
of the various political movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death of 


Augustus. 

A History of B t, from the Barliest Times to the 

Present Day. Edited by W. M. Furnpers Perrig, D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In Six 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Vol. VI. Bgypt in the Middle Ages. 


(Shortly. 
A Short History of Rome. By J. WELLs, M.A., Fellow and 


ador S Vadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. Crown 
vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ An original work, written on an original plan and with uncommon freshness and 


By SrANUEY LANE Poor&. 


` vigour.” —Spegher. 


Industrial History of England,” &c. Commercial Geography, with | 

Third Edition. 2s. special reference to the British 
Oommercial Examination mpire. By L. W. Lypg, M.A. 

Papers. By H. px B. Gissins, Second Edition. as. 

D.Litt., M.A, rs. 6d. Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 


G.TAvrLoR, M.A. Third Edit. 1s.6d. 

Précis Writing and Office Cor- 
respondence. By E. E. Wuirt- 
FIELD, M.A. 2s. 


Hiconomies of Commerce. 
mi pe B. Gibsuius, D.Litt, 


1s. 6d. 
A Primer of Business. By S. 
Jacxson, M.A. Third Edition. Guide to Professions and 
| Business. By Henry Jongs. 


ts. 6d. 
German Vommuercial Oorre- | 1s. 6d. 
The Principles of Book-keep- 


spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Crown 8vo, as. 61. ing by Double Bintry. By J. 
Commercial Oorre- E. B. M'ALLEN, M.A. 28, 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. Commercial Law. By W. Douc- 
LAS EDWARDS. 25s. 


Second Edition. 25. 


| 
| 


i 


| 


^A 


Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. MARCHANT 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and A. M. Coox, M.A., late Scholar 
or Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant-Master of St. Paul’s School. Crown 

vo, 3s. 6d. 


"^ A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are." 


— Atheneum. 
Hxercises in Latin Accidence. By S. E. WINBOLT, 
Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 


Assistant-Master in Christ's Hospital. 

*! Accurate and well arranged." — 4 thencrune. 

Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax. By C. BUCKLAND 
GREEN, M.A., Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxon. Crown 8vo, 3s 4d. 

“Well arranged, clear, and extremely üscfui." A Guardian. 
New Testament Greek. A Course for Beginners. G. 
Ropwaut, B.A. With a Preface by WarrER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Greek Anthology. Selected by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A.. 


Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


“No such comprehensive work has hitherto been is- 

sued, and, in our opinion, ‘ The Public School Speaker’ 

leaped at asingle bound into the very foremost rank, 
and has become the classic of its kind."— Bookseller. 


THE PUBLIO SCHOOL SPEAKER. Compiled by 
F. Warre ConNisH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton 
College. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THH STUDENTS MANUALS. 


New Epitions. READY IN FEBRUARY. 

The Student's History of Rome. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
With Chronological Tables and Chapters on the 
History of Literature and Art. By H. G. Lip- 
DELL, D.D., sometime Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Revised, and in part Re-written, by P. 
V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Student's Gibbon. Abridged from the Original 
Work by Sir Wm. SuirH, D.C.L., LL.D. A 
New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. 

Part II.— Nearly ready.. By J. G. C. ANDERSON, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, and Lecturer at 
Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions. 

Part I.—Published. From the Accession of Com- 
modus to the Death of Justinian. By A, H. J. 
GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. each Volume. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
companion Volume to ‘ Little Arthur's England ” 
and "Little Arthur’s France.” By the Rev. A. 
S. WarroLE, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo, 25s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 

THE GROWTH OP GREATER BRITAIN. A Reader 
for Schools. Compiled and Edited by ELIZABETH 
Ler, Author of “A School History of English 
Literature" &c. : Editor of ‘Cowper's Task and 
Minor Poems," &c. [Ready shortly, 


A New EDITION. 

ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By A. 
CarpbEcorT, D,D., Professor of Philosophy, King's 
College, London. With Maps and Plans. Crown 
$vo, 3s. 6d. With a New Chapter, bringing tbe 
Work entirely up to date. By F. A. Kin 
PATRICK, M.A. 

A New FRENCH GraMMAr.—Just PUBLISHED. 

THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. W. Kriscu, Teacher of Latin, Greek, 
French, German, and Spanish at the Wolverhamp- 
ton Free Library Science School, Examiner in 
Modern Languages to the Midland Counties 
Union of Educational Institutions, 1807-99, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE, in Two Parts. 
By W. MaNsriELD. Poore, M.A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School; and MicueL Becker, Professor 
at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of '* L'Alle- 
mand Commercial,” and ‘* Lectures Pratiques, 
D'Allemand Moderne." With a Map. 

Part L—Consisting of Simple Sentences and 
Passages in French, with occasional Business 
Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical 
Teaching, and containing in an Appendix a clear 
system of French Grammar, with special reference 
to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. òd. | A'eady shortly. 

ParT lI. comprising an Advanced Commercial 
Reader, will be duly announced. 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 
by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., 
lege, Oxford. 

List or Mars Now Reapy. 

Gallia. One sheet, 2s., cloth; rs. net, paper. 

Britannia. One sheet, 2s., cloth; 1s. net, paper. 

Hispania. One sheet, 2s., cloth: rs. net, paper. 

Italia (Northern Italy, South and Sicily). Two 
sheets in one case, 3s., cloth ; 15. 6d. net, paper. 

Germania, Rhaetia, Dlyria, Moesia, &c. One 
sheet, 2s., cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 

Palestine, Syria, and part of Meso otamia, and 
Map showing St. Paul's Voyages. Three Maps on 
one sheet, 2s., cloth; rs. net, paper. 

Graecia (Northern Greece, South and Peloponnesus), 
Two sheets in one case, 3s, cloth: 1s. 6d. net. 


Edited 
Brasenose College, 


paper. [Zntiiediately. 
An Index is bound in each case. 
"° DETAILED 


Lonpon: JOHN MURRAY, 


England, from the Earliest Times, continued down to 
1878. By Lady CarLcorr. With Thirty-six 
Woodcuts. rs. 6d. 


Pranoe, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Second Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 


Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For use in the 
Lower Forms. 3s. 6d 


Eton Troparatory Grammar, abridged from the 
above Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Eton First Latin Exercise Book, adapted to the 
Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Eton Ovid Lesson, being Easy Passages Selected 
from the Elegiac Poems of Ovid, with Explanatory 
Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Eton Horace: the Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Siecu- 
lare. With Notes. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A. 
In Two Parts. With Maps. 6s. 


Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 
Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 3s. 


English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. By A. 
C. Arncer, M.A., and H. G. WiNTLE, MLA. 
(448 pages.) Crown 8vo, gs. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 
Smaller Latin English S OMORAT: With a Dic- 


tionary of Proper Names. 7s. 6d. 
Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 


Larger English-Latin Dictionary. Compiled from 


Original Sources. 16s. 
BIBLE. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. With Illustrations. 
2ts. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations. 
7s. 5d. 
CLASSICAL. 


Olassical Dictionary of Greek and Roman My- 
thology, Biography, and Geography. With 
800 Woodcuts. 188. ; 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
7s. 4d 

Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Thoroughly Revised and in the most 
part Rewritten (1898) by F. WARRE CORNISH, 
M.A. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d 


With 200 Woodcuts. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 


England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. 
Soripture History, continued down to A.D. 70. 


Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


Ancient Geography. 
Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 


Classical Mythology. Illustrated with Translations 
from the Ancient Poets and Questions on the Work. 

English Literature. With Lives of our Chief 
Writers, 

Specimens of English Literature. 


35. 6d. each. 


| 


MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES, 


England, from the First Invasion by the Romans 
Syo to tbe year 1878. With roo Woodcuts. 
3s. 6d. 

Pranoe, from the Conquest of Gaul by Caesar, down to 
1878. With Seventy Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 

Germany, from the Invasion by Marius, to 188o. 
With Fifty Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY PROF. T. D. HALL. 
A School Manual of English Grammar. With 


Historical Introduction, Copious Exercises, and 
Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Primary English Grammar for Elementary 
Schools. With numerous Exercises and carefully 
graduated Parsing Lessons. A New Edition 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 

A Manual of English Composition. With Illustra. 
tions and Practical Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Child's First Latin Book. Comprising a full 
Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, 
with the Verbs. 2s. 

Translation at Sight: or Aids to Facility in the 
Translation of. Latin. Passages of Graduated 
Difficulty, carefully selected from Latin Authors, 
with Explanations, Notes, &c. 2s. 

An Entirely New and Cheaper Edition. 

Greek Testament Reader. For use in Schools. 
Comprising consecutive Extracts from the Synoptic 
Gospels and Passages from the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS MANUALS. 
P Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
The 8tudent's Hume: A History of England from 
The Earliest Times to 1688. Revised Edition, 


continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. 
J. S. BREWER. 


The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2s. 6d. each. Part I., B.C. 55-A.D. 1485; 
Part I1., A.D. 1485-1688; Part III., 1688-1878. 

Modern Europe. By R. Lopcz, M.A. 
Europe dufing the Middle Ages. By Henry 
HALLAM. 


Constitutional History of England. By Henry 
HALLAM. 


Old Testament History, tothe Return of the Jews 
from Captivity. By PuiLir SMITH. 


. New Testament History. By PuiLir SMITH. 


Ancient Rinor, to the Conquest of Alexander the 
Great. By Puirir Sutra, 

Boclesiastical History. Two Vols. : I., A.D. 3o- 
1003; IL, 1003-1614. By PuiLiv SMITH. 

English Church History. Three Vols.: I., so6- 
1509 : IL, 1509-1717 : LE, 1717-1884. By Canon 
PERRY. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. By Sir WiLLIAM 
SMiTH..— With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
The Roman Empire, from its Establishment to the 

Reign of Commodus, 180. By J. B. Bury. 
France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W.H. 
JERVIS. 
Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. 
SMITH. 
English Language: Its Origin and Growth. 
GroRGE P. Mansi, 


English Literature. With Biographical Notices of 


the Authors. By T. B. SHAw. 


Specimens of English Literature. By T. B. Suaw. 
Ss. 


GE&okGoE 


By 


HERODOTUS. ‘The Text of Canon RAwLINSON's 
Translation. With the Notes Abridged for the 
Use of Students. By A. J. Grant. M.A., of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; author of ‘* Greece in 
the Age of Pericles" With Map and Plans. 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo, ras. 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WARS AS TOLD 
BY HERODOTUS. In English. Selected, Ar- 
ranged, and Edited, so as to form a History Read- 
ing Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. C. TANcock, 
sometime Headmaster of Rossall School. With 
Illustrations, Map, and Plans. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, 


W. 


LA ol 


Feb. 19or.] 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL, 


OXFORD LOCAL, 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS,;, 


AND 


LONDON MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 
1901 AND 1902. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1901. 


Caesar.—Gallio War, Book VII. Chaps. r:0 68. By A. H. Attcrort, 

Vit reno Be W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary (Book 
793 8. . 

Morace.—Odes, Book III. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18s. 

Livy.—Book I. By A. H. Atitcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. MasoM, M.A. 
Lond. 98. 6å. Vocabulary, 18. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book . By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. 18. 6d. Vocabulary, Books IX., X., ls. 

Shakespeare.—Henry V. By Prof. W. J. Rorrz, D. Litt. 98. 

Spenser.—The Faerie Queene, Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by W. H. Hitt, M.A. Lond. s. 6d. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1901. 


Caesar.—Gallio War. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., assisted by W. F. 
Masom, M.A., and others Books IV., V., VL, 1s. 6d. each Book. 
Vocabulary, 18. each Book. 

Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 3s. 64. 

Xorace.—Odes, Book IV. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A., and F. G. PLAISTOWE, 
M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 684. Vocabulary, ls. 

NMorace.—Bpistles. By F. G. Praistowz, M.A., and F. P. SuirHAM, M.A. 


8s. 64. Vocabulary, 18. 
Livy.—Book V. By A. H. ArıcrorT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 
nd. 9s.G84. Vocabulary, ls. 
Sophocles.—Antigone. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, 
M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. Gd. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Thucydides.—Book VII. By J.F. Stout, B.A. Camb., and F. G. Prais- 
TOWE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Ve -—Aeneid, Book I. By A.H. Aticrorr, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
ASOM, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. ArLcRorT, M.A. Oxon., and 
F. L. RicHaRDsoN, B.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 
Bhakespeare.— Henry V. and Merohant of Venice. By Prof. W. J. 
RorrE, D.Litt. 9. each. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' EXAMINATIONS, 1901. 


Caesar.—Gallio War, Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. 18. 6A. Vocabulary, ls. 

Caesar.—Gallio War, Book VII. Chaps.: to 68. By A. H. ALLcRorT, 
M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 1s. 64d. Vocabulary 
(Book VII.), 1s. 6d, 

Buripides.—Aloestis. By J. H. Havpow, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 3s. 6d. 

Morace.—Odes, Books I., III. By A. H. ALtckorr, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Havas, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 18s. 6d. each. Vocabulary, 18. each. 

Xorace.—Odes, Book IV. By A. H. ArLckorr, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
Praistowe, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 64. each. Vocabulary, 1s. each. 

Livy.—Book V. By A. H. ArLLckorr, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masow, McA. 

and. s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 

Sallust.—Catiline. By T. M. Neatny, M.A. Camb. and Lond., and B. J. 

Hayes, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. Gd. Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 

Vergil.—_ Aeneid, Book I. By A. H. Aticrort, MA, Oxon., and W. F. 

asom, M.A. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Ve -—Aeneid, Book IX. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 

M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary (Books IX., X.), 18. 

Shakespeare. Henry V. By Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. Ss. 

English History, The Intermediate Text-Book of. By A. Jonn- 
son Evans, M.A., and C. S. FEARENsiDE, M.A. Vol. IV., 1714-1837. 48. 6d. 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 1901 AND 1902. 
June, 1901. 


Sallust.—Catiline. By T. M. Neatsy, M.A., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb. 2s. 6d. Vocabulary, ls. 6d. 
Luoian.—Charon and Timon. By T. R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 64. 


January, 1902. 


Morace.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. ArLckorr, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. | Ready. 


June, 1902. 


Oicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. (Ready. 
Buripides.—Medea. By J. THomrson, M.A., and T. R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. 
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REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS.* 
By F. STORR. 


I AM not going to bore you with a lecture on ancient history, 

but I must claim the privilege of age, and remind a 
younger gencration that the cry for registration began about the 
time that they were in their cradles. It was raised first by a few 
private teachers connected,with the College of Preceptors ; it 
was adopted, with limitations, by that College, afterwards, with- 
out limitations, by the Teachers’ Guild, who at first single- 
handed, and then in conjunction with the N.U.T., drafted a 
Bill embodying the principle of a comprehensive register. The 
Bill was intended as a manifesto ; not even the most sanguine 
of us dreamed of its passing. The general public knew nothing 
and cared nothing about registration, and even the bulk of the 
profession were sublimely indifferent, while our leaders were 
ranged under two banners, more inclined to fly at one another's 
throats than attack the common foe of incapacity and charlatan- 
ism. That was the situation szx years ago. Let me give you 
one quotation to show the temper of /e/ve years ago :—“ We 
may be thankful that we are not as those teachers on the other 
side of the Channel. That I should be bound to have my name 
registered as if I were a dog! It is not the leading men of the 
profession who are in favour of registration, but the mediocre 
and low stagers.” That is an extract from the address of the 
President of the Society of Private Schoolmasters at their 
annual meeting in 1888. 

We have changed all that. Registration isa fait accompl:. 
As to range and regulations, teachers are still at loggerheads ; 
but all accept it in principle, or, at least, regard it as inevitable. 
At the Headmasters' Conference a fortnight back there was not 
a dissentient voice, and my neighbour whispered to me: “If I 
hear that blessed word ‘registration’ many times more, I shall 
inevitably fall asleep." 

Yet, when we consider the far-reaching issues which are now 
being decided zs camera, there is, methinks, enough to give us 
pause, to keep us all on the gui vive, to make us sit up. We 
have routed our Boer force, we have entered Pretoria in 
triumph, we have annexed our Transvaal What shall we do 
with our conquered province? Whom shall we admit to the 
franchise? How shall we administer it? Who shall pay the 
piper? Unless we decide these questions with deliberate judg- 


* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Assistant- Masters’ 
Association. 
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ment and clear-sighted forethought, it may prove a Pyrrhic 
victory—a damnosa hereditas. 

It is still contended by some—and this contention was heard 
so late as at the Headmasters’ Conference of last Christmas— 
that the Register was intended solely for the benefit of secondary 
schools and teachers ; that if, by an act of grace, the pick of 
primary teachers are admitted, they must be kept carefully 
apart, printed in smaller type, distinguished by a capital P, or 
differentiated in some other way ; otherwise there would be a 
plain breach of faith. The bargain was off, as far as the public 
schools were concerned; neither headinasters nor their 
assistants would put themselves on the Register. 

The headmasters who thus contended can never have read, or 
must have clean forgotten, the Bryce Report. I should like to 
quote zn extenso the two introductory paragraphs, Vol. L, X 152, 
but must confine myself to a summary. The Commissioners 
there stated that since the Report of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission the demand for registration has steadily grown, because 
those who perceive the advantage already derived from the im- 
proved training and preparation of teachers desire the stimulus 
that a Register would give to those who hang on the borderland 
between competence and inefficiency to obtain higher qualifica- 
tions for the practice of their profession. As to the basis and 
scope or registration, they add that the purview has cbanged. 
It was once regarded as the initial step in the organization of 
secondary education, and, with that end in view, to be limited to 
secondary teachers. Now that organization can be otherwise 
secured, * the way is clear for the establishment of a Register 
on a more comprehensive basis." 

Consequently, they recommend that the Register should be 
based “not on occupation, but on qualification and ability." 
“It would be inexpedient to set up any barrier likely to hinder 
the free passage of able teachers from one class of school to 
another. // duly qualified teachers are to be free of the 
Register—men and women, primary and secondary, public and 
private. They are, moreover, to be entered in alphabetical 
order ; though, it is added, a supplementary list, with the names 
arranged according to the kind of schools in which the teachers 
are employed, would be a convenience. 

Let me, before proceeding, try to polish off this question of a 
classified Register. To many, I know, it seems a vital one ; to 
me, I confess, it appears comparatively unimportant. In the 
alphabetical list there will be entered against each teacher's 
name (so the Bill ordains) the date of his admission and a brief 
record of his qualifications and actual experience. Surely this 
gives us all the information we want? The classified Register 
will be, if not a superfluity, at any rate, a luxury. And would it 
not be as well to wait first till we have classified our schools ? 
J should not like to undertake the task. Think of the number 
of cross divisions— public, private, proprietary, preparatory, 
high, higher-grade, middle-class, modern, mixed! My brain 
reels, What is a public school? Dr, Murray will have his 
work cut out to define it, even if allowed Mr. Gladstone's three 
heads. Under what head will Bedales and the King Alfred 
School and the Commercial Travellers’ School appear? I give 
jt up. In my opinion the classified Register had better wait. To 
return, J think we may assume that we shall have what thc 
Bryce Commission recommended, and the Board of Education 
Act, if I do not misconstrue it, enjained—a comprehensive 
Register, The point we have to-day to determine is not whether 
primary teachers shall be admitted or excluded, not whether 
they shal] be afterwards differentiated, but how far the compre- 
hension shall extend—in other words, what shall be the quali- 
fication for admission. And, further, to simplify the matter, I 
think we may safely set aside the question o immediate quali- 
fications, and look five years ahead. This is what the Joint 
Committee on the Training of Teachers has done; and, in 
their last report, which has been presented to you by Mr. Kahn, 
they recommend (to be enforced after April 1, 1905) a triple 
test—vis. ; (1) 3 University degree, (3) a certificate of training, 
(3) two years’ experience of school teaching. As a representa- 
tive of the Teachers’ Gujld on that Committee, I signed that 
report, and, if ] am in order, | shajl ask you this morning to 
countersign it. 

There is, as far as | am aware, only one alternative praposi- 
tion in the field—the view enunciated by Dr. R. P. Scott in 4 
fly-sheet drawn up for the benefit of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, and since published as an article in the 
Educational Times. (Whether it expresses the views of the 
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College of Preceptors, of which that journal is the organ, I have 
no means of knowing.) For fear of misrepresentation, I will 
quote textually : — 


Since the statutory alphabetical Register is to be open to teachers in 
general, a low minimum qualification is inevitable. It would be 
useless, for instance, to insist that a teacher declared to be efficient by 
the State for the purposes of elementary education should be required 
to possess a University degree, under penalty of being refused the title 
of registered teacher, and having to accept that of certificated teacher, 
or assistant-teacher, as the case might be. Thus, for the Register itself, 
it is hereby submitted that the Consultative Committee will virtually 
be forced to fix the minimum qualification at that stage which may 
reasonably be expected as a qualification to teach in an elementary 
school. This reasonable requirement might be enforced, if necessary, 
by agitation in Parliament—a consideration not to be disregarded. 


Dr. Scott's argument, it appears to me, “o’erleaps itself and 
falls on the other." The reductio ad absurdum is obvious. By 
the Code, not only certificated, but uncertificated, teachers are 
qualified to teach in public elementary schools ; and not only 
uncertificated teachers, but pupil-teachers. Even Dr. Scott 
would not have pupil-teachers put on the Register. Only one 
degree less absurd, in my humble judgment, was Dr. Rendall’s 
talk, at the Headmasters' Conference, of the sixty thousand cer- 
tificated and thirty thousand uncertificated teachers who are 
clamouring for admission. They are already registered, so the 
exclusivists are never tired of telling us. What good will it do 
them, then, to be doubly registered? Will they be so ready to 
stump up their three guineas or five guineas for the honour of 
seeing themselves cheek by jowl with Dr. Rendall and his 
merry men at Charterhouse— who, by the way, Dr. Rendall teils 
us, will decline to register if Tom, Dick, and Harry are 
admitted? There is no such popular clamour as Dr. Scott or 
Dr. Rendall supposes, and the hint of agitation in Parliament 
to override the scheme of the Consultative Committee is brutum 
fulmen. The wiser leaders of the N.U.T. see that a gaol delivery 
would be a barren boon, whereas a //óer aureus, in. which the 
blue blood of primary teachers would be enrolled, would be both 
a present distinction and a stimulus for the future. 

In spite of Dr. Scott, I think we may take it for granted that 
the Consultative Committee will at starting admit to the Register 
only the c/c of the primary teachers. The “far-off divine 
event" to which we look forward —not so far off as some would 
think—is that every primary teacher should have a University 
degree, and (what, from our present standpoint, seems more dis- 
tant) that every secondary teacher should have been trained. 

So far, I hope that I have carried you with me. Two more 
arguable points, and I have done. 

I. It is not enough to start a Register ; the Register must be 
maintained, and for that purpose we must have a Registrar. 
There is nothing on this point in the Bill, and the matter rests 
with the Board of Education But, in my opinion, it is all- 
important to insist from the very first that there sball be a per- 
manent official tosupervisethe Register— not necessarilyateacher, 
but at least a representative of teachers and one whom teachers 
can trust, and not a Government clerk, a Mikado, to be addressed 
as '" My Lords,” a board without a body to kick or a soul to save. 
Conditions will change, and the qualifications of to-day will 
assuredly not be the qualifications of ten years hence. We want 
a man who is in touch with the profession, who can feel the 
pulse of the profession, 


Qui premere et laxas sciret dare jussus habenas. 


In asking this we are asking no more than the other learned pro- 
fessions— Medicine, the Law, the Church—already possess. 


3. The second point is not immediately pressing; but it 
should be kept in view as a counsel of perfection, or, if you will, 
as a force majeure. We old Chartists who first moved for a 
Register were all in favour of compulsion of some sort. The 
first form of compulsion suggested followed the lines of the 
Medical Kegistration Dill 2 that no unregistered teacher should 
he able to recover his fees in a court of law. " Years that bring 
the philosophic mind” haye taught me that this was a mistake ; 
it autran public opinion. The English public fear those that 
kill the body ; they are willing to trounce and prosecute faith- 
healers and the l'eculiar People, They have not yet reached 
the stage of civilization at which it is seen to be an equal crime 
to stunt or starve or strangle the growing mind—to kill the soul 
—and they suffer gladly educational quacks and mountebanks, 
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self-styled professors and Fellows of the Society of Science, 
Letters, and Art. 

But there is a more excellent way of compulsion, or, rather, 
of gentle persuasion, to which I myself can see no possible 
objection. Why should it not be enacted that, after five years 
of grace, no teacher whose name is not on the Register shall 
be appointed to the headship of any public school, or of any 
school in receipt of endowments or of State or municipal grants? 
Such an enactment would quickly solve Dr. Rendall’s dilemma. 
Whether the Register be a /;er aureus or an omnium gatherum, 
every Charterhouse assistant-master would hasten to enrol 
himself. Every assistant-master—more especially if he is a 
parson—every one at least who has not, like myself, passed the 
grand climacteric, believes he carries in his knapsack the 
marshal's ddé/on—or, shall I say, the detula archimagistri? But 
for this hope to sustain him—I am talking of ordinary humanity, 
not of Froebels and Pestalozzis and the many nameless heroes 
whom it is my privilege to have known and to know, the martyrs 
and confessors who are at once the glory of our profession and 
the scandal of a public that was not worthy of them—how else 
could he endure to toil and moil for years at the wage of an 
able-bodied coalheaver, with a vista less inviting or more 
shadowy than Mr. Chamberlain’s Old Age Pensions ? 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Fight with France for North America. By A. G. BRADLEY 
(Constable.) 

The question suggests itself : Why tell again the story which 
has been so admirably told by Parkman? But for one reason 
or another Parkman has not secured the popularity he deserves. 
He is much less widely known on this side of the Atlantic than 
Prescott or Motley. His history of the French in Canada 
covers a long period, and occupies many volumes, although 
readers are under no obligation to go through the whole series. 
Mr. Bradley is probably right in thinking that his subject will 
possess the merit of novelty for the general reader. At any 
rate, there is room for a clear and vigorous narrative in one 
volume of the eight eventful years which began with the French 
attempt to seize the hinterland of our colonies, and ended with 
the capture of Quebec and Montreal. 

Mr. Bradley, as his former works have shown, is well equipped 
for the purpose, and his narrative is clear and vigorous. He 
knows how to hold the reader's attention; and his account 
of particular episodes, such as Braddock's disaster or the failure 
at Ticonderoga, is vivid and picturesque. His heart is in the 
work. The process of empire-building stirs his enthusiasm ; 
and he adores Pitt. 

His allusions to the present war in South Africa, and his 
passing gibes at the Little Englander and the amateur strategist, 
are rather out of place ; but there are many points of analogy 
which carry the mind naturally from the one contest to the other. 
For instance, we have Murray at Quebec, in the winter of 
1759-60, pointing out to the Canadians that the sea was closed to 
them, that their cause was hopeless, and that the English people 
were ready to give them a freedom which they had never 
known ; and Vaudreuil, on the other side, assuring them that 
the British fleet had been sunk, that France had conquered 
Ireland, and was dictating terms of peace. 

There are some negligences of style and statement which 
should be corrected in a second edition. The Highland 
regiments raised when Pitt came into office were not the first 
Highland regiments : the Black Watch had foughtat Fontenoy, 
twelve years before. There was no Sir Charles Hay “who 
made the famous request at Fontenoy that the French guards 
should fire first." The officer referred to is Lord Charles Hay, 
and Carlyle has given the authentic version of his words. Of 
Wolfe we are told, *he was to have brevet rank only of major- 
general while in America, since more substantial elevation 
would, in the eyes of Newcastle and his friends, have been 
almost an outrage on the British Constitution as by them inter- 
preted. Pitt and his young officers, however, were well content 
to waive such trifles for the present." The rank given to Wolfe 
was not brevet rank, but local rank, of which we have so many 
examples now in South Africa. There was no sort of reason 
for making it other than local ; Newcastle had nothing whatever 


to do with it, and no one was more disposed than Wolfe to 
stickle for his full rights in such matters. 

To “the ridiculous Newcastle? Mr. Bradley is habitually 
unfair. Of Bute he says that it was almost certain he was 
bribed by France to bring about the Peace of Paris—a charge 
which Lord Stanhope dismissed as most improbable, and with- 
out a trace of legal proof to support it. Mr. Bradley regards 
the Seven Years’ War as the work of three irritated women— 
Madame de Pompadour, Maria Theresa, and Catherine (!) of 
Russia. M. Waddington has shown in his * Renversement des 
Alliances ” how far more complex were its causes. 

Mr. Bradley might have drawn with advantage, as M. 
Waddington has done, on the Newcastle papers and other 
collections lately made available. They throw a good deal of 
fresh light, for instance, on the relations of Wolfe with his 
brigadiers during the Quebec operations. Mr. Bradley says 
that Townshend was jealous of Wolfe and inclined to give him- 
self airs, but that the other two were men after Wolfe's own 
heart. Murray, however, was as much of a malcontent as 
Townshend, and Monckton went with them to some extent. 
On September 12, the day before Wolfe's victory and death, 
the three brigadiers sent him a joint letter :— | 

As we do not think ourselves sufficiently informed of the several parts 
which may fall to our shate in the execution of the Descent you intend 
to-morrow, we must beg leave to request from you as distinct orders as 
the nature of the thing will admit of, particularly as to the place or 
places we are to attack. This circumstance (perhaps very decisive) we 
cannot learn from the public orders. 

To this singular summons Wolfe replied in a letter to 
Monckton :— 

My reason for desiring the Honor of your company with me to 
Gorham's post yesterday was to show you, as well as the distance 
would permit, the situation of the enemy, and the place where I meant 
they should be attacked. As you are charged with that duty, I should 
be glad to give you all further light and assistance in my power. The 
place is called the 724/07, distant upon 2 miles or 274 from Quebec, where 
you remember an encampment of twelve or thirteen tents and an abbatis 
below it. You mentioned to-day that you had perceived a breastwork 
there, which made me imagine you as well acquainted with the place as 
the nature of the thing would admit of. . . . It is not a usual thing to 
point out in public orders the direct spot of our attack, nor for any in- 
feriour officers not charged with a particular duty to ask instructions upon 
that point. I had the Honor to inform 2o to-day that it is my duty 
to attack the French army. To the best of my knowledge and abilities 
I have fixed upon that spot where we can act with the most force and 
are most likely to succeed. If I am mistaken I am sorry for it, and 
must be answerable to His Majesty and the public for the consequences. 
(Additional MSS. 32,895, fol. 89, 90.) 

The fact is that the demonstrations in the Upper St. Lawrence 
during the early part of September, for which credit is given to 
Wolfe, were not much to his taste. It is said that they were 
* well designed and industriously maintained, for the sole pur- 
pose of harassing the French and covering Wolfe's real in- 
tention.” This was, no doubt, their actual effect. But they 
were part of a plan which Wolfe, on account of his deplorable 
state of health, had reluctantly accepted from his brigadiers, 
for landing at one or two points above Cap Rouge, which is 
8 miles above Quebec. This would have involved a long march 
afterwards down the river through tangled country, and would 
have given the enemy time to collect in his front. 

Though Wolfe consented, he was anything but hopeful, until, 
on the roth, he had struck out his new plan of landing at the 
Anse du Foulon. Hazardous as it was, the result abundantly 
justified it, and of this, not of the up-river scheme generally, 
Burke's words are true: “At last, singly and alone in opinion, 
he formed and executed that great, that dangerous, yet neces- 
sary plan which drew out the French to their defeat.” ; 

In fact, Admiral Holmes, who commanded the up-river 
squadron, wrote a few days afterwards :— 

This alteration of the plan of operations was not, I believe, approved 
of by many beside himself. It had been proposed to him a month 
before, when the first ships passed the town, and when it was entirely 
defenceless and unguarded, but Montmorency was then his favourite 
scheme and he rejected it. He now laid hold of it when it was highly 
improbable he should succeed from cvery circumstance that had 
happened since. (74. fol. 449.) 


An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. By J. REYNOLDS 
GREEN, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. (Price 10s. 6d. Churchill.) 
As the author rightly remarks, there is a distinct /acusa in the 

literature of botany. There is, or was rather, until the appear- 
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ance of Dr. Green's work, no text-book dealing with the subject 
of vegetable physiology in an introductory manner, in prepara- 
tion for the advanced books of Von Sachs, Pfeffer, and 
Vines. The result of Dr. Green's attempt to supplement this 
want, though a highly creditable, is not so satisfactory a picce 
of work as we could have wished. 

To begin with, it will be well to instance some cases of incom- 
pleteness which the plea of the work being of an elementary 
nature will not excuse, and even an inaccuracy or two. 

Nitrification, one of the most important bacterial processes 
by means of which organic nitrogen-containing compounds are 
converted into the soluble form of calcium or potassium nitrate 
—a subject which, to the student, is of the greatest interest, and 
to which his attention should be specially directed — is dismissed 
with a general description and a minimum of detail. Schloesing 
and Muntz,thediscoverers of these organisms,are not mentioned; 
the names of the bacteria themselves are even withheld ; their 
necessary association with uro-bacteria and other putrefactive 
organisms, and the latest results of their investigation, such as 
their power of elaborating their protoplasm entirely from 
inorganic compounds, even in the total absence of light, are not 
noticed. 

In connexion with the fixation of free nitrogen from the 
atmosphere the author states that: * Certain lowly Alga are 
said to have the power.” But it has now been determined that, 
although this opinion was formerly current, it is erroneous. 
And again the sentence: “Some of the bacteria in the soil 
appearto be able to cause the nitrogen of the air to enterinto some 
form of combination, probably yielding either nitrates or com- 
pounds of ammonia,” is the only reference made to Clostridium 
Pasteurtanum, Win. Its discovery by Berthelot, its capa- 
bility of setting up butyric and acetic fermentation in solutions 
of sugar determined by Winogradsky, its anaerobic character, 
and the explanation afforded by the researches of Winoyradsky of 
its growth in a medium so aerated as soil, by its association with 
other bacteria, which are aerobic and capable of oxidizing 
organic matter, resulting in the evolution of carbon dioxide, in 
an atmosphere of which the Clostridium Pasteuranum can 
pursue its natural avocation in comfort— such points as these 
are wholly neglected. 

The question of the invasion of all plants belonging to the 
sub -order Pafilionacee (natural order Levuminose) by the 
Bacillus radicicola and the formation of the characteristic root- 
tubercles, with the resultant absorption of atmospheric nitrogen, 
is treated of in greater detail. But, instead of being referred to 
the sub-order, the student is told that the bacterial colonies are 
found on “a fw plants belonging to the natural order 
Leguminose.” ‘The name of the organism is not given, and 
Hellriegel and Willfarth, who reported its discovery in 1886, 
are not alluded to. Throughout the book we notice an almost 
total lack of reference to authorities—a serious deficiency in a 
book of this class, sensibly diminishing its value to a student of 
the subject. 

On page 149 mention is made of the utilization by plants of 
urea and other amides as such. But Bréal’s discovery (recorded 
in the Annales Agronomiques, Vol. XX., 1894, page 353) that 
nitrogen is absorbed by plants in the combination ot humates of 
lime or potash is not included. 

In chapter xi., devoted to a consideration of the chlorophyll 
apparatus, we find a striking and somewhat irrational contrast 
with the treatment allotted to nitrogen absorption. The views of 
Baeyer, Brown and Morris, Erlenmeyer, Crato, and Bach on the 
question of photosynthesis are reproduced in detail, although, in 
conclusion, the author remarks with great truth that : “ All these 
views must be regarded rather as ingenious speculations than as 
sound hypotheses resting upon observation and experiment." 
Why then, we ask, are they included in a book intended to be the 
scientific pabulum of a student's mind? It would have been prefer- 
able far, and more scientific, to have adduced the results obtained 
by Dehérain and Maquenne (vide Experiment Station Record, 
Vol. IX., No. 10, U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton), results obtained by actual experiments and indicating 
legitimate conclusions. These were, that on absorption the 
carbon dioxide enters into chemical combination with water, 
and forms the acid H:CQ3. Decomposition follows, resulting 
in the evolution of a volume of oxygen and the formation of 
formaldehyde, H.CHO. With reference here to Dr. Green's 
statement that the formation of formaldehyde is very difficult 
of proof, Prof. Dehérain proceeds to set down that, as formic 
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acid, which is a common vegetable acid, is formed by the oxid- 
ation of formaldehyde ; as methyl alcohol, found by Maquenne 
in all the plants he examined, is formed from formaldehyde by 
the addition of hydrogen ; as Loew, and also Fischer, have pre- 
pared the reducing sugars artificially, starting with formalde- 
hyde, the conviction must result that the first organic compound 
built up in the vegetable economy, and from which as a basis 
all others are elaborated, is formaldehyde. 

On page 167 this sentence occurs: “ Sugars (optically active 
compounds) possess the power of deflecting a ray of polarized 
light to the right or to the left, as the latter is made to pass 
through either crystals or a solution of them.” 1t is not to be 
understood how such an egregious misstatement of an elemen- 
tary fact in organic chemistry can have been allowed to stand 
uncorrected. 

In all other sections of the subject we have found the matter 
to be accurate, and its selection judicious. We may say that, 
on the whole, the work is sound, and brought, for the purposes 
of the book, sufficiently close to modern requirements. But we 
must protest against an incoherent, a meandering system of 
treatment. This is not serious enough to cloud the meaning, 
or to annoy overmuch the reader who already has an under- 
standing of the subject ; but the student, for whose use the book 
is particularly intended, will, we are afraid, on this score find 
the serviceableness of the book appreciably lessened. The book 
should have been conceived in a more direct and schematic 
fashion. We make this statement in view of the particular 
class of reader for whom this book was written. Personally we 
have— with the exception of the blemishes noted above—read 
the book with very great interest, being struck in particular by 
the manner in which the chapters dealing with metabolism have 
becn worked. But it is necessary to consider a book of this 
kind in relation to the work it is meant to perform ; and in 
the ways we have felt compelled to point out it falls short of our 
ideal. 

The illustrations, however, are most excellent, and quite 
unexceptionable. 


* The World's Epoch- Makers.”—Cranmer and the Reformation 
in England. By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) 

This book is the first to appear of a series of biographical 
studies illustrating prominent epochs in theology, philosophy, 
and the history of intellectual development to be brought out 
under the editorship of Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. Twenty-eight 
volumes are projected, beginning, so far as chronology is con- 
cerned, with Buddha, and ending with Cardinal Newman. 
Each volume is to contain about 250 pages, but the one before 
us falls short of that number. Surely the author did not find 
his subject easily exhausted ; it deserves to be treated more 
fully than he has treated it, especially as within his narrow 
space he has written on several things which can scarcely be 
said to belong to it. Before opening his book we wondered 
what claim Cranmer could have to be reckoned among the 
* world's epoch-makers,” for, as is said here, he was not one of 
those men who are born leaders of others. Mr. Innes, however, 
contends that, though during the reign of Henry VIII. he was 
merely responsive to the King’s will, he was forced by circum- 
stances to become a leader during the reign of Edward VI. 
This view of his position is, we think, only partially correct ; 
though the controlling influence was changed, Cranmer remained 
responsive rather than original. Urged forward by stronger 
men, and held back by his own hesitating and timorous tem- 
perament, he made tentative advances and provisional changes, 
and, had he had the opportunity, there can be little doubt would 
have been impelled to advance further than he did. The death 
of the King compelled him to leave his work as it was. Be this 
as it may, Mr. Innes’s appreciation of his character is fair, and 
not lacking in sympathy. He has written with moderation, 
and shows a sufficient acquaintance with the early Reformation 
period. He does not shrink from enunciating the truth that 
the severance of the English Church from Rome was caused by 
Henry's anxiety for a divorce from his lawful wife chiefly in 
order that he might gain possession of Anne Boleyn. That 
Wolsey, as he says, desired the divorce for political reasons can 
scarcely be true. Wolsey seems to have disliked the scheme, 
which he must have known would almost certainly lead to a 
quarrel with the Pope; but he lent himself to it because he 
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dared not do otherwise, and, not knowing that the King’s object 
was to marry Anne, whom he could not possess on any other 
terms, hoped to make the divorce a means of securing the 
French alliance by promoting a marriage between his master 
and Renée, the daughter of Louis XII. The sketch of Henry’s 
character does not satisfy us; but that is a matter on which 
much diversity of opinion must be expected. Henry’s faithful- 
ness to Cranmer is rightly insisted on; but we cannot admit the 
truth of the remark: “It was not that he needed the Arch- 
bishop.” Henry's policy was to represent the changes which he 
forced on his subjects as concessions to their wishes, and so, while 
he overthrew the liberties of the Church, he was careful to pay 
much deference to the Church itself. A quarrel with the Arch- 
bishop would have been contrary to his whole scheme of pro- 
cedure. Our chief complaint against thi3 book is that it tells us 
too little about Cranmer himself, and wastes too much space on 
things which do not concern him or his place in the Reforma- 
tion movement in England. It is neither sufficient as a 
biography nor as a sketch of an epoch. Some biographical 
details are not quite correctly stated. Cranmer’s second wife 
was a niece, not a daughter, of Osiander. When he accom- 
panied the Earl of Wiltshire to Italy in 1530, the Earl was not 
“despatched to Rome”—he was sent to meet the Emperor and 
the Pope at Bologna, chiefly in order to attempt to persuade 
Charles not to oppose the divorce. Cranmer, indeed, went on 
to Rome, and returned before the end of the year. Nor is it 
quite correct to say that “ before many months of the next year 
[1531] he was despatched on an embassy to the Emperor” ; for 
he remained in England during the whole of that year, 
apparently in the household of the earl, and did not leave on his 
embassy until January 1532. Mr. Innes has provided his volume 
with an excellent index. 


* Heroes of the Nations..—Bismarck and the Foundation of 
the German Empire. By JAMES WYCLIFFE HEADLAM. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

This is an interesting and thoroughly sound biography of the 
greatest figure of the century. Mr. Headlam shows that he is 
familiar with the varying relations which have existed between 
the chief European States and with the history of Germany 
since 1847, and writes with clearness and precision. He treats 
Bismarck’s character and career in a worthy spirit. Fully 
appreciating the prince’s greatness, and evidently in sympathy 
with his subject, he is not indiscriminate in his praises, and, 
while dwelling on the vast benefits which Bismarck conferred on 
Germany, is not blind to imperfections in his system or faults in 
his conduct. For Bismarck religion and monarchical govern- 
ment were, he observes, inseparably connected. A sincere 
believer in Christianity, Bismarck looked on the King as God's 
representative, and held that he was bound to serve him only ; 
he had no respect for popular government in any form, and, 
indeed, the word “ people? was a vague idea to him. This con- 
ception of his duty he carried out in the tremendous conflict 
between the King’s Government and the Prussian Representa- 
tive Assembly, which began in 1863, when the House refused 
the money required for the increase of the Army. Accepting 
office when the King was on the point of abdication, he fought 
the battle until it became a conflict no longer “between the 
Ministry and the Parliament, but between the King and the 
country,” and still fought on until at last he gained a complete 
victory through the success with which he managed foreign 
affairs. Mr. Headlam points out that the common idea that 
the new militarism of Europe is to be dated from this conflict 
is only partially true, that the increased armaments of other 
nations compelled Prussia to arm in self-defence, and that her 
army had been neglected in previous years. ' 

In 1850 Austria humiliated Prussia by overthrowing the 
scheme of Radowitz for a fresh German union under a Constitu- 
tion based on that of Frankfort. With that scheme Bismarck 
had no sympathy ; he had no wish to see Prussian interests 
swamped by the votes of the smaller States. Yet, as Mr. 
Headlam points out, * the Constitution of 1850 was little different 
from that which Bismarck was himself to give Germany." But 
in 1850 the military strength of Prussia was small, and Bismarck 
waited until the ascendency of Prussia was firmly secured 
before he strengthened Germany. After an admirably clear 
account of the diplomacy which preceded the Danish War 
Mr. Headlam traces the steps which led to the war between 
Prussia and Austria, and shows how deeply Napoleon III, 


offended Bismarck by his unscrupulous attempt at interference 
The change in Bismarck's policy which followed the war is well 
described :—“ Hitherto he had thought and acted as a Prussian ; 
he had deliberately refused on all occasions to support or adopt 
theGerman programme. . . . North Germany was now Prussian ; 
the time had come when he could begin to think and act asa 
German, for the power of Prussia was founded on a rock of 
bronze.” Nothing in his career bears stronger witness to his 
originality and clear-sightedness than the Constitution of the 
North German Confederation. He treated the smaller States 
with consideration and liberality, for he designed to establish a 
true federation, not an absolute unity ; Prussia was supreme 
and could afford to be generous. While looking forward to the 
complete union of Germany, he would not hasten matters ; he 
would wait until the South was ready and anxious for union, and 
he saw that this change would be facilitated by fair and generous 
dealing with the States of the North. The victory of Sedan 
brought him the reward of his patience and moderation. 
Readers will naturally be anxious to see what Mr. Headlam 
says of the interviews between Dismarck and the Emperor 
of the French, Jules Favre, and Thiers, of Bismarck's quarrel 
with the Conservative party, and of his dismissal from office ; 
and they will find that on each and all of these subjects this 
book will thoroughly satisfy them. 


Colonial Civil Service. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. With 
an Account of the East India College at Haileybury 
(1806-1857), by H. MORSE STEPHENS. (7%X5 in., 
pp. xiv., 346; price 6s. Macmillan.) 

This book, which has been produced under the auspices of 
the American Historical Association, treats of the selection and 
training of colonial officials in England, Holland, and France. 
It has been called forth by the new need of the United States 
for a colonial civil service free from political pressure of any 
kind. Mr. Lowell has collected his material with care and good 
judgment, and has set it before his readers with clearness and 
skill. His book is not only valuable, but also decidedly read- 
able. We do not know of any other of its size which gives so 
complete and up-to-date an account of the various problems 
connected with the formation and maintenance of a colonial 
civil service, and of the various methods used to solve them. 
Its interest and usefulness are by no means limited to those 
connected with the service. The chapters form an excellent 
treatise on the modes of supplying certain kinds of government 
with which all Englishmen should be acquainted. About one- 
third of the volume is occupied by Prof. Stephens’s account of 
* Old Haileybury," which is most acceptable in every way— 
well informed and well written. Quite apart from the rest of 
the volume it would be valuable. But in its place it is of special 
importance, as Mr. Lowell’s conclusion is “that the only 
practicable plan for the United States to adopt is that of a 
college not altogether unlike Haileybury ”—as Haileybury was 
at its best under Dr. Batten. We cordially recommend the 
book to our readers. 


A Second Latin Reader. By G. H. GARDINER and A. GARDINER. 
(Price Is. 6d. Arnold.) 

A century and a half of easy passages in prose and verse, averaging a 
dozen lines. The pieces are well chosen and interesting. The notes 
give full help in the way of free translation, and there is a full voca- 
bulary. The notes on grammar might with advantage be fuller. 
Thus, in the first piece, on ** Linteum verum habuit, sub quo pictura 
occultaretur,” we ha ve ** Indir. narr. occultaretur = was continuously 
concealed." Macaulay’s schoolboy would ask : ** Where is the narra- 
tive and what would be the Latin for * was concealed for the moment’ ?” 
And the next note but one, ‘‘ cum with the imperf. or plup. takes the 
subj. Tr. by indic.," leaves something to be desired. 


Horace in Homespun. By HUGH HALIBURTON. With Illustrations by 
A. S. Boyp. (Blackwood.) 

We welcome this new edition of delightful dialect poetry, a testimony 
to the enduring charm of Horace, which fascinated men so diverse as 
Lord Byron and Mr. Gladstone, to name only two among his many 
worshippers. 


A New Practical Guide to French Pronunciation. By L. B. 
MEUNIER. (Price rs. Liverpool: Philip.) 

For the private student, with the help of a tutor, this little book may 
prove of service, containing as it does tabulated words and sounds for 
practice. The treatment is purely empirical, and there is no attempt at 
science. For ez, one of the hardest sounds for English mouths, we can 
find no directions. 
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A Short History of French Literature. By L. E. KASTNER and H. G. 
ATKINS. (Price 4s. 6d. Blackie.) 
The object of this volume is ‘‘to fill the gap between the numerous 
rimers of French literature and such larger works as those of Saints- 
ry and Dowden.” It is characterized by sound literary judgment 
and common sense. An excellent feature is the illustration of the text 
by numerous short extracts, sometimes mere phrases, from the original 
authors. The division of each period into poetry, drama, prose, seems 
to us a Procrustean bed. We get no novel or striking criticisms, but 
the absence of originality in a text-book may be reckoned as a merit. 


Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By Prof. WARREN, U.S.A. 
(Price Is. 3d. Heath & Co.) 

A very carefully edited book, with the notes of which there are but 
few faults to find. We may mention that emdcguindé (page 40, note 7) 
means ‘‘ infatuated,” as given, but not ''cajoled," which is added as 
an explanation. 


La Main Malheureuse, Edited by H. A. GUERBER, U.S.A. 
(Price Is. Heath & Co.) 

A little tale by an anonymous author, taken from Ze J/agasin 
Pittoresque. The features of this edition are twofold —(1) there are no 
notes, which is an excellent thing, as Vercingétorix is about the 
hardest historical allusion; and (2) there is a vocabulary, which is a 
pity, for a vocabulary at the end of a book does away with the intel- 
lectual training of finding among several meanings of a word the one 
suitable to the context. 


Multum in Parvo; or, English and French Proverbs, &e. By 
RACHEL WIMPHEN. (Price Is. net. Hove: Edward North.) 

An excellent instance of the saying ** Vous auriez mieux fait de vous 
taire." The English is often not English, the French not French, and 
the equivalents sometimes surprising: e.g., '' Unmercifully, à belles 
dents” (page 83); '* To be in the wrong box, é/re lion de compte" (page 
46), &c. 
Contes des Fées, par Perrault, (Price is. Relfe Brothers.) 

This handy edition of the text is spoiled by notes which are typical 
of what notes ought not to be, and by a vocabulary that is useless. At 
the end is a list of irregular verbs (why ?), which very sensibly omits 
most of the rarer ones, though it contains the forms gue je cousisse, 
que ye moule ; conclurons is given for conc/luions, nait for naft, plait for 
platt, sc. Why is veuille omitted, and replaced by veuillez in the 
imperative ? 

Die Methode Gouin. Von Dr. R. KRON. (Price 2.80 marks. Mar- 
burg : Elwert.) 

A second edition, with some additional matter, of the exposition of 
the Gouin Method, first published in Neuere Sprachen. Dr. Kron 
writes as a disciple, not a critic, and he avoids polemics. The disciple, 
however, is above the master in so far as his book is clearer and more 


definite than ** The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages.” He 


allows that Gouin is not quite at home with German (‘' steht auf etwas 
gespannten Fusse mit dem Deutschen "), but, as far as we have observed, 
this is the only censure he permits himself. We must not be tempted 
once more to discuss the Gouin Method, and will only call attention to 
one or two details. To introduce into the first lesson the conjugation 
of a reflexive verb (s’afprocher) is surely a mistake. A Frenchman 
does not say, ‘‘ Hier ye vis une comète,” nor would he address a pupil 
as ** Mon garcon." 


Dictionary of Quotations (French and Italian). By T. B. HARROTTLE 
and Colonel P. H. DALBIAC. (Price 7s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

We were promised a dictionary of modern language quotations, but 
the editors have been fortunately forced to take two bites at this 
Brobdingnagian cherry, and theother European languages are reserved for 
a future volume. To pass a judgment on a work of this kind which shall 
be at once discriminating and fair is well-nigh impossible, for the con- 
scientious reviewer is almost bound to fall into the opposite fallacy to 
that noted by Bacon—he will mark the misses and overlook the hits. 
To obviate as far as possible this error we will preface our criticisms by 
a testimony to the general accuracy and thoroughness of the work. The 
translations are correct and often spirited ; two-thirds of the test quota- 
tions we have looked for are there. It is interesting to observe the 
order of precedence among quotable writers. — Molicre comes first with 
173 quotations ; Dante has 92, Ariosto 73, Corneille 71, La Fontaine 
69. We may now fairly pass to the few blots and misses. In La 
Fontaine we miss ** Coutons, mais coutons bien ; c'est le principal" ; 
'* Pour une que l'Amour prend par l'âme, il en prend mille par les 
yeux"; 

*! Pain qu'on dérobe et qu'on mange en cachette, 
Vaut mieux que pain qu'on cuit ou qu'on achete" ; 
'* Qui pense finement et s'exprime avec grace, 
Fait tout passer; car tout passe." 

The names of Renan, Taine, Saint Victor, Anatole France, About, Zola 
are absent. Surely, P. L. Courier deserves a niche, if only for his * Il 
aspire pour descendre." Paul Dourget scores one, Gautier four quota- 
tions, but all these from one novel, ** Mlle. de Maupin.” His ** Emaux 
et Camées” should furnish at least a dozen. We miss some historical wors 
as—'* Il n'y aqu'un Francais de plus." ** Tout savoir c'est tout pardonner " 


(we know not whence it comes) is far more epigrammatic than ** Com- 
prendre tout rend tres indulgent." Surely, ‘‘ Punch’s secret" is a 
Gallicism, and the English equivalent is ‘fan open secret." ‘ Les 
lilas,” on page 55, is translated *'the lilies," and, on the same page, 
** les honnctes gens” is not *' honest people.” 


** Pitt Press Series." —.Sco//'s Old Mortairty. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by J. A. NICKLIN, B.A. (634 x 4X in., 
pp. xii., 532, cloth; price 2s. 6d. Pitt Press.) 

The Pitt Press, having completed its annotated edition of Scott's Lays, 
is now extending its useful labours to the Novels. We have already had 
* The Legend of Montrose " ; and now Mr. Nicklin gives us ** Old 
Mortality." The idea of the edition is to give all difficult words and 
phrases in a glossary, and to reserve the notes for literary or historical 
allusions ; while in this particular volume an appendix at the end gives 
us a short account of Scotland from the Reformation to the Revolution. 
A few notes are added here and there calling attention to points in 
the story or characterization which might otherwise escape notice, or 
which illustrate literary principles. As Scott's own introductions of 
1816 and 1550 are given, Mr. Nicklin's introduction is simple and 
short, and deals mainly with the characteristics of the novel itself. 
The notes, too, are not over-numerous—only some score all told—and 
seem to us very much to the point. The main antiquarian and historical 
mistakes are noted without being dwelt on, which is right, as few of 
us care about them, and boys care not at all, so long as the story stirs 
itself, as it generally does under Scott’s hand. The edition is a 
thoroughly satisfactory one. 


** The Eversley Shakespeare. " — Re-issue in thirty-nine volumes of single 
plays, in cloth ts. each, in leather with gilt top 2s. (1) Much 
sido about Nothing, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. H. Herrorp, Lit. D. (6% x4" in., pp. 107.) (2) Zhe 
Merchant of | Venice, Edited by the same. (634 x 474. in., 
pp. 115.) (Macmillan.) 

Our readers are doubtless well acquainted with Prof. ITerford's well 
printed scholarly edition of Shakespeare's works called ‘“ Tne Eversley 
Shakespeare." The re-issue of this—to which the above volumes 
belong— gives us each play in a separate volume, which most of us, we 
expect, will prefer. The edition will run the dainty ** Temple Shake- 
speare" very close, for, though not quite so daintily got up in some 
ways, its paper and type are both better than its rival gives us. The 
editing is well done, the introductions supply all that is needed, and the 
notes (at the foot of the page) are brief and few and of the right kind. 
The teat is the ‘‘ Cambridge," and is given in full. We are charmed 
with the little volumes, especially those in soft lambskin. They ought 
to prove a great success. <A brief glossary to each play would have 
been an advantage, and would have rendered many of the foot-notes 
unnecessary. 


** The Warwick Shakespeare." — A727 John. Edited by G. C. Moore 
SMrrH, M.A. (7x45 in., pp. xliii., 178; price Is. 6d., cloth. 
Blackie.) 

Prof. G. C. Moore Smith, of University College, Shefheld, has 
already given us the ** Henry V." volume in this capital series, and, in 
the volume before us, he keeps up the good tradition of care and sound 
scholarship already established hy the previous volumes. Among the 
multitudes of school Shakespeares two editions stand alone—a head 
and shoulders taller than the rest. They are the **Pitt Press” and 
the ** Warwick," and it would be hard to decide which is the better. 
The *'* Pitt Press” is, perhaps, slightly the more literary in an xesthetic 
sense; the ** Warwick " is, perhaps, slightly the more learned in a 
literary sense. But these characteristics shift and change from volume 
to volume. We are sorry to note in this particular volume, however, 
the same mistake as in many of the others: viz., that the introduction 
does not tntroduce. A good deal of odd-and-end information (all very 
good in its own way) is strung together and put a! the beginning of the 
volume; but that does not make it an introduction. There is a good 
deal about the date of the play ; but, when arrived at, no use is made 
ofit. The sources of the play would come far better as an appendix, of 
which there are no less than five ; and so would the stage-Arstory of the 
play. For the critical appreciation, Prof. Moore Smith goes to Mr. 
Edward Rose and Dr. Heinrich Bulthaupt ; and what he quotes from 
them is certainly good and very much to the point. But we do not see 
why it should come before, instead of after, the play; though certainly 
from one point of view (but sof that of a teacher) it does introduce, or, 
rather, dictate, what we are to find. We do not, however, find fault 
with the way in which these topics in themselves are dealt with ; rpor 
have we anything but praise for the notes. The introductory notes| at 
the beginning of each scene and of each act are specially good zjnd 
helpful. But we do miss an introduction to the play itself as a wheple. 
Sull, we should be thankful for what we get, and that is scholarly cjare 
and accuracy, and much sound and varied information. 


** Dinglewood Shakespeare Manual.” —As You Like I't. By STAM EY 
Woop, M.A. (6'2x4in., pp. 52; price Is. John Heywoorgl.) 
This consists of notes and questions intended for the use of candi- 

dates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals and foj t the 

College of receptors! examinations. It can be used with any S Gition 
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We have already noticed this little book favourably, and 


of the play. 
Evidently it has 


need only add now that it is in its second edition. 
proved useful, as we expected. 


Questions on Shakespeare's As You Like It. By JOHN Lees, B.A. 
(7x 5in., pp. 78, interleaved ; price 2s. 6d. Allman & Son.) 

This book is of the same nature as the ‘‘ Dinglewood Manuals,” but 
ison a somewhat larger scale and interleaved for further annotation. It 
is professedly one of that class of books intended for preparing young 
candidates for examinations. Of that class it is a favourable specimen, 
and seems to have been put together with some care. 


“Standard Plays for Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools.”— 
Shakespeare's As You Like /t. Adapted by ELSIE FOGERTY. 
(74 x5 in., pp. xviii, 69, illustrated; price 2s. 6d. net. 
Sonnenschein.) 

Miss Fogerty has done her work well, and girls' schools will find 
this little book very useful. The text is abridged and adapted with 
some skill, and a running comment in the margin in the way of stage 
directions makes it impossible for even the weakest of amateurs to lose 
ber way. The introductory section deals with such matters as cast and 
general management, stage and lighting, dresses, stage properties, 
hand properties, programme, music, and the descriptions of girls suit- 
able to the different characters—in fact, everything that can possibly 
be needed — while illustrations make matters clearer still. We have 
been particularly struck by the skill shown in designing the very simple 
stage and the mode of lighting it —not forgetting the precautions against 
fre. Having very vivid memories of the trials of a stage-manager at 
school, we can realize to the full what a help such a book will prove. 
This is, we note, the first play of Shakespeare's included in the series. 
We hope that Miss Fogerty will soon give us some others. We recom- 
mend the book heartily to schools. 


* National Studies in American Letters.” —Brook Farm: its Members, 
Scholars, Visitors. By LiNbsAY SwIFT. (7x5in., pp. xii, 
303; price 6s. Macmillan.) 

Though there probably are some in the United States who would 
gladly hear more about the Brook Farm experiment, there cannot be 
very many in England. The idea was childlike and ingenuous, and had 
its beautiful side. But to the European mind it never was very inter- 
esting or hopeful. What gave it an interest on this side the sea was 
the fact that so many of its members and visitors afterwards became 
notable in the literary world ; and of these we already possess ample 
information. Mr. Swift, however, hopes that there is still room for a 
book which, without going into matters too minutely, may supply a 
farly complete account of ‘‘the most romantic incident of New 
England transcendentalism.” We hope for his sake that there is. He 
certainly has done his work very well and deserves to succeed. The 
divisions of the book deal successively with the Transcendental Club, 
Brook Farm, the school and scholars, the members, the visitors, and the 
closing period. Of these the members and the visitors have certainly 
interested us most. The bok is written simply and pleasantly, and is 
evidently very well informed. It is also supplied with a good index, 
and a tolerably full list of books and magazine articles. It is well 
printed on good paper, and is very neatly bound. 


A First Form Grammar. By M. MorGan-Brown. (7% x 53 in., 
pp. viii., 80; price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

We are loth to find fault with this little book because it attempts— 
and in the main successfully—to do what we have long urged should be 
done, viz., that boys should be taught in English grammar all the general 
grammar common to Latin, French, and German as well as English. 
Here, however, the attempt is limited to English and Latin. Un- 
fortunately, as it seems to us, Mr. Morgan. Brown has considered 
himself obliged to work up to Dr. Kennedy's '* Latin Primer,” a book, 
no doubt, generally accepted for the accuracy of its statements about 
the facts of Latin, but, as a grammar, very faulty in classification and 
definition, and even in the mode of stating some of the syntax. Thus 
we have the faults of the ** Primer," bad enough for Latin, imported into 
English, where they are worse. Pronouns differ from adjectives in that 
they poin? out the noun while adjectives describe it. Nouns have 
objective cases. There is a new part of speech called ‘‘a particle,” 
and verbs are treated in an imperfect and antiquated fashion. Never- 
theless, in spite of these blemishes, we welcome the little book as a step 
in the right direction. In the main it is sound and acceptable, and its 
idea is a good one. 

A First Manual of Composition. By EDWIN HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D. 
(714 x 5 in., pp. xxvi., 236; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

One is so often asked by teachers of English to name some good book 
on English composition, and thereis so much difficulty in naming anything 
out of the common that it is pleasant to be able to say, at last, ** Here 
is a book which at any rate is worth trying," and that is distinctly what 
we do say about Dr. Lewis’s ** First Manual." It is not so much that 
the details of the method employed are quite novel—they are not. But 
the way in which they are arranged and made to play into one another, 
and the orderly progress from difficulty to difficulty, are novel, at least 
tous. The author is a professor in the Lewis Institute, Chicago ; and 
his manual is intended for the use of pupils of from thirteen to fifteen 


years of age. [There is, or is to be, a ‘f Second” Manual for older 
students.) The method is largely oral. A paragraph or short anecdote 
is read— part of itreproduced orally—this is discussed and improved— 

is written—discussed—original composition on similar lines—questions 
of punctuation occur—questions of vocabulary—new vocabulary intro- 
duced into standard pieces—discussed —Qquestions of arrangement—the 
meaning of ** logical statement "—and so on. But to give a clear idea 
of it all we should have to reproduce the book. Special attention is 
paid to interest and spontaneity, and theexercises and illustrative material 
are well chosen. Almost every exercise is preceded by one or two oral 
exercises on the same subject. The written work is short. The imagina- 
tion is called into play, and certain principles of invention are offered 
as helps. Logic is introduced as a chain of reasoning from a topic to a 
conclusion. And all through the book rules of composition are as far 
as possible arrived at inductively. Moreover, as far as possible the 
pupil is to be trained to find out his own mistakes, if not at once then 
soon afterwards, and so the teacher is spared much unprofitable 
drudgery. Best of all, the work is kept in close touch with good litera- 
ture throughout, and is as much a help to the appreciation of what is 
beautiful and good in literature as an exercise in original composition. 
Our advice is : Give the book a trial. Of course some of the warnings 
will not be needed for children in England ; but these are not many, and 
there are plenty of others to take their places. 


Handbook of Practical Botany. By D. E. STRASBURGER. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. HiLLHoUsE. Fifth edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. (Sonnenschein.) 

In no branch of science has the system of instruction undergone 
rae change during the last fifteen or twenty years than in botany. 
o longer is it the main object of the student to make himself 

acquainted to suchan extent with the variations in structure of the floral 
organs that he can readily refer any ‘‘ specimen” to its natural order. 
No longer are a pocket lens and a dissecting-knife sufficient equip- 
ment for his researches. Fungus forays and tramps after rare plants 
form now no part of his training. Ilis talk is of staining reagents, 
immersion lenses, and microtomes; of ‘‘ multipolar spindles” and 
“ karyokinesis." "Though one cannot but have a lingering regret for 
the old days of field botany, the botanical teacher must accept the new 
order of things which has spread from the laboratories of Germany to 
those of Great Britain. Of this newer botany, Prof. Strasburger has 
long been one of the leading exponents; and his ** Botanisches 
Practicum " the admitted organ. Prof. Hillhouse's adaptation of it to 
the English reader is not a mere translation. He has interwoven into 
the original fabric the results of his own extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience; and the result is a text-book for the English laboratory 
student which is unsurpassed in any language. Comparing the present 
edition with the second (1889), we find an increase of about a hundred 
pages, and of a considerable number of illustrations. The book has, 
in fact, been almost entirely rewritten throughout, and, in its present 
form, should find a place in every botanical laboratory. 


The Elements of Alternating Currents, By W. S. FRANKLIN and 
R. B. WILLIAMSON. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This account of the theory of alternating currents and their applica- 
tions will be of interest not only to the electrical engineering student, 
but also to the student of general physics, who is not likely to find 
this subject dealt with in the ordinary text-books on electricity. About 
one-third of the volume is occupied by the general theory of harmonic 
electromotive forces and currents, the treatment being clear and the 
diagrams both numerous and good. It also includes a short account 
of meters used in alternating current practice. The remainder of the 
work deals with the general principles involved in the construction 
and use of alternators, transformers, and motors. A considerable 
number of numerical problems are provided, but, unfortunately, the 
answers are not given. The authors do not profess to have produced 
an exhaustive treatise, but rather a clear exposition of those fundamental 
principles which it is necessary for the student of alternating current 
machinery to grasp at the outset. 


The Household of the Lafayettes. By EDITH SICHEL. (Constable.) 

- The household of the Lafayettes was composed of persons of remark- 
able grace and dignity, and their story has been told here in a style not 
unworthy of them. Miss Sichel has written a beautiful and interesting 
book. In tracing the fortunes of Lafayette, his wife, children, and his 
wife's family, she has found occasion to give us some admirable pictures 
of contemporary French life, descriptions of Parisian society in the 
years immediately preceding the Revolution, of the troubles of defence- 
less ladies in country houses who were suspected by their Jacobin 
neighbours of holding unpopular opinions, and of the miseries of the 
revolutionary prisons. Her chief figure is Madame de Lafayette, a 
woman of sweet and lofty character, who passed through many trials 
and dangers with unshaken courage and unwavering faith in God's pro- 
tecting care. While her husband was in prison in Germany she and 
her children were reduced to poverty ; she was arrested as an aristocrat 
soon after the execution of the Queen, was confined first in the prison 
of Brioude, where she and other ladies were exposed to gross brutality, 
and was afterwards taken to Paris, and remained for six months in the 
prison of Le Plessis. There she heard how her mother, the Duchesse 
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d’Agen, her grandmother, the aged Maréchale de Noailles, and her 
sister, the saintly Louise, Vicomtesse de Noailles, who had been parted 
from her and lodged in the fatal Conciergerie, all perished together by 
the guillotine. Miss Sichel’s estimate of Lafayette is excellent. Inall 
private relationships as nearly perfect as it is given to man to be, in 
public affairs he was, in spite of the enthusiasm with which he was 
regarded, of little account ; he was a man of views which were so far- 
stretching as to be ‘‘indistinct and wanting in detail,” and he had no 
aptitude for practical politics. 


A Constitutional and Political History of Rome from the Earliest 
Times to the Keign of Domitian, By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior 
Chancellor's Medallist. (Methuen. ) 

Mr. Taylor has done his work thoroughly well. Taking full advant- 
age of the help of German historians, he has written an admirably clear 
account of the development of the Roman constitution down to the 
subjugation of the Senate to the imperial authority by Domitian. 
Where his modern authorities differ he speaks decidedly as to his own 
opinion, and gives his reasons for holding it ; and his reasons are always 
weighty, for, while owing much to others, he has thought out matters 
for himself. Difficult questions, such as the nature of the change 
effected in the Comitia Centuriata in—as he conjectures—or about 
220 B.C., are explained with remarkable lucidity, and his critical treat- 
ment of the character and working of the Roman constitution appeals 
to the intellect of his readers, and offers them some useful lessons in 
political science. His book is not a crammer's manual ; itis one which 
may be used with advantage in the course of a sound education. Every 
patt of it seems to us to bear witness to a skill in exposition gained by 
experience in teaching. 


British Library Year-book, 1900-1901. Edited by T. GREENWOOD. 
(Price 3s. net. Scott, Greenwood, & Co.) 

The first edition of ** Public Libraries," published in 1886, gives the 
number at 133. They have since risen to 400. Of these a full and 
accurate account will here be found, besides some useful introductory 
essays on library planning and cognate subjects. 
Problems in Education, By W. H. WINCH. 

Sonnenschein. ) 

Mr. Winch, so we learn from the title-page, is an inspector under the 
London School Board, and was First Queen's Scholar in 1883. The 
book shows some original thought and observation ; but it lacks unity, 
and the style is crude and pedantic. Mr. Winch recognizes that the atti- 
tude of the practical educator and that of the experimental psychologist 
are antagonistic, and his aspiration is to act as a mediator, to appeal 
to facts with which teachers have already a large implicit acquaintance, 
and to refer them to general psychologic laws. A brave attempt, and 
not wholly unsuccessful ; but we fear that the untrained teacher will 
be repelled at starting by the jargon in which these deductions are 
clothed. What will he make of such a typical sentence as this ?—** The 
old contradiction between specialism and humanism again arises, the 
peculiarity here being that the evolutionist individualist has to take a 
racial standpoint to justify a non-individualistic one-sidedness con- 
sequent upon the fostering of variations." Even a professed psycho- 
logist will shy at monstrosities like ‘‘continuumism.” This may be a 
missprint—by no means the only one ; but our philistine reader will, we 
fear, be inclined to discredit the philosopher who does not know what 
‘‘ handicapping " means (page 59), and the philosophic reader will 
suspect an evolutionist who cannot spell Weismann's name. The 
present reviewer happens to have been present at the Froebel demonstra- 
tion lessons here criticized, and his report would have differed widely 
from Mr. Winch’s. He thinks that fairy tales are good for children ; 
Mr. Winch does not ; or, to give this dissent in technologico-psycho- 
logical phraseology : ** I gravely question the advisability of emphasizing 
and continuing the mythical stage of imagination and thought natural 
to the infant.” 


Masterpiece Portfolios of Art. No. 3. (Review of Reviews Office.) 

The eighteen reproductions contained in this set are all from well 
known pictures. The work is rather unequal, and we should greatly 
prefer the use of less shiny paper. But some of the pictures have 
come out extremely well, e.g., Landseer’s ** Suspense," “Shoeing,” 
and ‘* Study of a Lion," and Rosa Bonheur's ** Horse Fair,” and the 
set is to be had for the very moderate sum of ts. 3d. 


The Law relating to Schools and Teachers. By T. A. ORGAN. (Price 
8s. 6d. net. Leeds: E. J. Arnold.) 

Mr. Organ is standing counsel of the N.U.T., and has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for mastering all the intricacies of school law. 
A table of cases and a very full index make reference easy. In the 
sub-title, the governing bodies of secondary schools and teachers of 
all grades of schools are included among those for whose use the book 
has been prepared, but ninety-nine hundredths of the contents treat 
naturally of primary schools. For better or for worse, secondary teachers 
are &vouo:—not lawless, but outside the law. 


My Diocese during the War. By the BisHop or NATAL. (G. Bell.) 
These diaries of Dr. Hamilton Baynes, dating from September, 1899, 
to April, 1900, give a vivid picture of the first six months of the war. 


(Price 4s. 4d. Swan 


The Bishop was always on the move, and roughed it like any common 
soldier. Of the ‘‘ belli vitia et modos" we have plenty, but not much 
light is thrown on the ‘‘ causas." 


Domestic Science. By THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (7x5in., 
pp. 215, illustrated ; price 2s. Nelson.) 

On the title-page we are told that this little book consists of ‘* The 
Science of Domestic Economy and Hygiene, treated Experimentally.” 
It is intended to meet the requirements set out in specific Subject XIV., 
in the Education Department's Code. The idea is that these subjects 
are no longer to be learnt from books alone, but from experiments and 
books united; and the experiments are to come first, and to be 
performed by every learner, and not by the teacher alone. The 
experiments seem to us to be of the right kind, and the manner 
recommended for their performance is satisfactory. Mr. Cartwright, 
who is Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council, knows 
his subject well, and handles it with the requisite skill. He, of course, 
is not responsible for the actual topics chosen, nor for their order, or 
we might have something to say thereon. from the teacher's point of 
view. Allowance beiny made for this, we think his little. book a 
decidedly satisfactory one. 


Studies tn Fossil Botany... By D. H. Scott. (Price 7s. 6d. Black.) 

This is a thoroughly good and readable book, the excellence of the 
illustrations being especially noteworthy. The subject-matter, though 
not new, is treated in a highly original and suggestive manner. This 
is especially noticeable in the last chapter, in which the general results of 
recent investigations and discussions are given. The author succeeds in 
showing the growing importance of geological botany asa guide to studies 
in affinity, and as an aid in determining problems of descent. In this 


respect the details given with regard to the fossil Equisetales, Lyco- 


podiales, Eusporangiate, Filicineze, and Gymnosperms are of especial 
importance and interest to students of botany. The subject-matter is 
arranged in the form of lectures, and the manner of exposition is 
remarkable for its clearness and lucidity. It is to be regretted that the 
index is somewhat deficient and limited in scope, since this detracts 
from the value of the book to the general student as a convenient work 
of reference. 


*! Methuen's Commercial Series.”—-in Entrance Guide to Professions 
and Business. By HENRY JONES. (7% 51n., pp. x, 1309; 
price 1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. Jones is an assistant-master in the commercial school of Liver- 
pool College. He has taken great pains to make his little book 

ractically useful to parents and young people. The points on which 
information is specially given are: the qualities necessary for success 
in each line of work, the age at which it is best to begin, the conditions 
of apprenticeship and preparation, preliminary cost, and prospects. We 
have read the information and advice given under more than one 
calling, and have found them sound, satisfactory, and helpful. The 
difficulties are plainly stated without exaggeration, and the prospects 
are temperately described. We can recommend the book. 


The Public School Grammar, By H. T. STRANG, B.A. (7 x5in., 
pp. 190; price Is. Toronto: Canada Publishing Co.) 

Mr. Strang is Principal of the Goderich Collegiate Institute of 
Ontario. His book is an Ængiish grammar ; and, when allowance is 
made for the trammels of certain external requirements under which it 
was written, it is a satisfactory little book. It is refreshingly free from 
the ordinary errors, and makes but few of what seem to us mistakes in 
judgment. One such, however, we may mention, and that is giving so 
much space to the subjunctive mood. We think this, in the main, 
superfluous. The treatment of phrases is incomplete. There are many 
more than those mentioned, and verb phrases in particular need some 
attention. We think it a mistake to describe pronominal adjectives as 
possessive cases of personal pronouns—this use having ceased about 
two centuries ago. On the other hand, there is a wise self-control 
about definitions, and a preference for dealing rather with functions 
which we approve. Analysis is well managed, and there are plenty of 
exercises of all kinds. We like the book. 


A Practical Method of Teaching Geography. By J. H. OVERTON. 
Book I. England and Wales, (22 maps, 6'4 x 8 in., price 6d. ; 
with an extra Tracing Book, price 2d.) Book Il. Europe. 
(23 maps, 6 x 8/5 in. ; price 6d.) (Cassell.) 

In each of these books the same map is repeated twenty-two times, 
with a leaf of tracing-paper to each map. The pupil is to /race, not 
to draw or copy his outline. This is with a view to gradually developing 
accuracy without undue expenditure of time. He is to be led on from 
one feature to another, step by step, in the following way. In Book I., 
for instance, we start with an outline of England and Wales, with the 
names of the principal boundaries and openings. The pupil traces the 
outline and inserts the names given. In the next lesson, using map 2, 
he again traces the outline and inserts the same features, but from 
memory as dictated. Then he goes to headlands and islands, repeating 
as before ; thence to mountains, hills and plains ; and then on to water- 
sheds and river basins; and so on and on, step by step, until we reach 
counties and county towns, mineral districts, manufacturing districts 
and their chief towns, always alternating immediate imitation with 
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memory work. The constant repetition of the tracing will fix the outline 
accurately in the memory, and very much the same will be true as 
regards the features. The plan has much to be said for it, and is well 
worth trying ; but it lacks the insertion of a few stages at which every- 
thing so far learnt is inserted in one and the same map, ending up 
with, say, (Aree complete maps—physical, physical and industrial, and 
commercial and political. But all this can be done easily by the help 
of the tracing book. It should be done; otherwise many of the features 
will not be repeated often enough, and in their mutual relations. As 
we have said, the plan is well worth trying ; and we should be very 
much surprised if it did not prove a success. 


Philips’ London School Board Atlas. 

An ambiguity has been pointed out to us in last month's notice of 
this atlas. It was there stated that both it and Arnold-Forster’s 
Atlas, with a similar title, **were compiled to meet the recommendations 
of a Special Committee of the London School Board” ; whence it might 
be inferred that both atlases had been sanctioned by the Board. As a 
fact, Messrs. Philips’ Atlas is the only one that has received the official 
sanction of the Board. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


INDIA. 

SOME time ago the Viceroy put a very pertinent educational question. 
“ What," he asked, ‘‘is the effect produced upon individual character, 
and upon that aggregate of individual characters that makes up the 
national character of the East, by a curriculum almost exclusively 
borrowed from the West?" The Viceroy admitted that much might 
be said on both sides of the question ; but he himself felt surprise, he 
said, **not at the egregiousness of the failures, but at the quality and 
number of the successes." He was struck, he added, ** by the extent 
to which, within less than fifty years, the science and the learning of 
the Western world had entered into and penetrated the Oriental mind, 
teaching it independence of judgment and liberty of thought, and 
familiarizing it with conceptions of politics and law and society to 
which it had for centuries been a complete stranger." Of the future, 
the Viceroy spoke with no uncertain voice. *' Whether my views be 
right or wrong, and some may think me too sanguine, I see clearly 
that the die is cast, and that there is no going back. When Lord 
Macaulay wrote his famous Minute, and the British Government 
resolved that higher education in India should be a European education, 
whether they acted wisely or unwisely, they took an irrevocable decision, 
and a decision from which it would not, in my judgment, be politic, 
even if it were possible, to recede.” 

These views are not shared by many educated natives, who regret 
the times ** when the teachers of mankind retired to their forest abodes, 
there to give the last finish to their own education, and to impart in- 
struction to such as sought them in those distant solitudes, and when 
education harmonized with the Hindu ideal and was national." It is 
high time, in the opinion of these gentlemen, ** to overthrow the tyranny 
of the educational bureau, and to convert it into a constitutional autho- 
rity contenting itself with a general supervision of education, leaving 
full space for the development and growth of individual minds each 
according to its natural instincts and aspirations. Its monopoly must 
be overthrown, and its patent to hold examinations and confer degrees 
must be abrogated and cancelled." The ‘‘ tyranny " is hardly likely to 
be overthrown just yet, but meanwhile signs are not wanting that 
native opinion is gathering force. In Madras, for instance, a Council 
of Native Education has recently been established, with the following 
objects :—(1) '* To place before the Government and the educational 
authorities, whenever necessary, the views of the native community on 
questions of educational interest ; (2) to protect and promote as effec- 
tively as possible the interests of any educational institution or class of 
institutions in which the native community in any place or in the 
whole Presidency is particularly interested ; (3) to bring into a focus 
the views of native gentlemen and of educationists in the Presidency on 
questions affecting education, and to bring about such changes as may 
be deemed advisable in the educational system and machinery to suit 
them to the changing circumstances of the country ; and (4) to promote 
a spirit of co-operation among the native educational institutions of the 
country." 

Another satisfactory sign is the removal of the obstacles which have 
hitherto stood in the way of the appointment of natives to the higher 
branches of the Educational Service. In future, Indians who 
have graduated in England, instead of applying for appointments 
through the Provincial Governments as hitherto, may forward their 
applications to the Secretary of State direct. 

Still another hopeful sign is the progress of the kindergarten in India. 
The following strong words are from no less an authority than Sir George 
Birdwood :—** Those who have felt the bitterness of the false methods 
and harsh manner of teaching in this country, and have been exasperated 
by the sight of the agonies inflicted by them on native children in our 
English schools in India, cannot but warmly and gratefully welcome 
the three little books (on Kindergarten Teaching in India) which 


Mrs. Brander hes written for use in the preparatory schools of that 
country. . . . If they are accepted for use in our missionary and 
Government schools in India, the rising generation of the native people 
of the country will have cause to hail her as one of the greatest of their 
benefactors—in delivering their young lives from one of the cruellest 
and most injurious oppressions of childhood. But we need in India 
not only teaching in accordance with the kindergarten system, but 
native teachers trained to give instruction through it. The Hindus are 
the most patient and persuasive of teachers, and know exactly how to 
make their teaching at once instructive and disciplinary and interesting. 
I should like to see the attempt made of training a number of Hindu 
women in this country for the purpose of employing them in India as 
teachers, not only in infant schools, but in the higher-grade schools for 
girls. Iam satisfied tbat within a generation their success would be 
so great that an imperative demand would arise for Hindu governesses 
throughout the nurseries of all Christendom." 

The problem of religious instruction and moral education would seem 
in India, as elsewhere, to be ever exercising men's minds. There are 
those in high places who frankly declare that they look on the present 
system as ''godless" and **immoral"—a point of view that was 
forcibly set forth by one of them the other day in the following words: 
** The absence of all reference to religion in the Government teaching 
has induced a tendency to general infidelity in the student. Though 
not at all so intended, it brings about a negation of God in his 
practical life. . . . The remedy is to teach dogmatically and firmly in 
all Government schools the great facts of God's existence and His 
supreme moral government of the world, implying the ultimate and 
absolute responsibility of every human being to His omnipresent 
jurisdiction." It is, however, not only with the Government colleges 
that dissatisfaction is felt. The Bishop of Madras, an experienced Indian 
educationist, has declared, for instance, that ‘‘ the question of moral 
training is, perhaps, the most difficult and anxious subject which weighs 
upon the minds of those who have the welfare of education in India at 
heart," and that no one ** would regard the present state of things in the 
mission schools and colleges as satisfactory, the vast majority of students 
neither accepting nor acting upon the religious truths which the schools 
teach.” 

In an open letter to the Viceroy, published by Dr. Murdoch, of 
Madras, a gentleman who has been connected with education in India 
for more than fifty years, a strong case is made out for the appoint- 
ment of a Director-General of Education. It is rumoured that the 
Viceroy is not indisposed to create such an office. On the other hand, 
the opinion has been expressed that to give anything more than 
advisory power to such an official would only be tightening bonds that 


are already irksome. 
GERMANY. 


When in the earlier part of last year the Conference at Berlin 
resolved almost unanimously to recommend that equal privileges should 
be granted to the three main types of secondary schools in Prussia, 
there was a certain amount of scepticism as to the sincerity of the 
motives that had led to the acceptance of the compromise, and as 
to the manner in which effect was to be given to the decision. The 
resolution of the Gymnasial-Verein—a most self-denying ordinance— 
claiming for the Gymnasium not the exclusive right, but the duty which 
might be shared with other institutions, of preparing its pupils for the 
University, did not spring, it was dein out of a disinterested 
sympathy with its former rivals, but was dictated by fear and by a 
desire to secure assistance with a view to crushing a still more 
formidable rival, the AeformscAuie. 

If such be a true estimate of their policy, the latest decree of the 
Emperor must have added to their grief. This decree, which is a 
fitting pendant to the famous speech at the Conference of 1899, is 
the most significant product of the recent discussion, and deserves to 
be given sfz extenso. It is dated November 26, 1900, on board 
* H.M.S. Kaiser Wilhelm II."—** On the ground of thereport of the 
20th of the present month, it is my pleasure that the 
reform of the higher schools, initiated by me in 1892, be carried 
further in the following directions :— 

* f, With reference to the question of privileges, the principle must 
be that the Gymnastum, Realgymnastum, and Oberrcalschule are to be 
considered as of equal value from the point of view of genera in- 
tellectual culture, which it is only necessary to supplement in so far 
as for many lines of study and professional pursuits particular 
branches of knowledge are required which do not enter into the 
curriculum of each institution, or not to the requisite degree. Con- 
sequently, steps are to be taken to extend the privileges of 
institutions with a non-classical curriculum. This is the best means of 
raising the repute and increasing the attendance at these institutions, 
and of effecting the wider spread of modern subjects. 

** 2. In thus acknowledging the equality of the three types of higher 
institutions, it will be possible more thoroughly to develop the peculiar 
nature of each. In this connexion I shall offer no objection to an in- 
crease in the number of hours devoted to Latin in the Gymnasium and 
Realgymnasium. | But I am particularly anxious that, in view of the 
special importance that English has attained, this language should 
receive most attention at the Gymnasium. Therefore, side by side with 
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Greek, English is everywhere to be an alternative subject up to Unter- 
sekunda, and, moreover, in the three top classes, where local conditions 
render it desirable, English is to replace French as an obligatory 
subject, while the latter language is to be retained as an optional one. 
Also it appears to be advisable that in the curriculum of the Odverreal- 
schule (which admits of an extension) geography should receive a larger 
measure of attention. 

** 3. Since 1892 undeniable progress has been made in the economy of 
instruction in many branches. More must still be achieved. Mindful 
of the old adage, *Multum, non multa,' the directors will be con- 
strained to pay increased attention to see that equally high attainments 
are not demanded in all branches, but the most important among them 
according to the nature of the institution may be emphasized and 
extended. In the instruction in Greek it is specially important to do 
away with all unnecessary details of grammar, and chiefly to keep in 
view that, side by side with the zesthetic point of view, a consideration 
of the relations between the ancient world and modern culture 
should receive its proper meed of attention. In modern languages 
special efforts must be made to secure skill in speaking the foreign 
idiom, and a ready comprehension of the most popular authors. In 
history two deficiencies make themselves felt—the neglect of important 
portione of ancient history, and the too scant consideration of German 

istory of the nineteenth century, with all its wealth of stirring recollec- 
tions and great achievements for our native country. In geography, 
both in the Gymnasium and in the Aea/gymnastum,it is to be desired that 
the instruction be placed in the hands of teachers who have made a 
special study of this branch. In the teaching of natural science a 
larger measure of time must be devoted to observation and experi- 
mental work, and frequent excursions must enliven the instruction ; 
in teaching chemistry and physics the applied and technical side of 
the subject must not be neglected. In drawing (where, moreover, 
the capacity to reproduce the results of observations in rapid sketches 
is to be encouraged) efforts are to be made at the Gymnasium to 
induce those pupils who intend later on to take up the study of 
technology, natural science, mathematics, or medicine to take proper 
advantage of the optional instruction in drawing. Besides the physical 
exercises, which are to be more extensively introduced, greater atten- 
tion is to be paid in drawing up the time-table to matters of hygiene, 
more especially by means of a suitable arrangement of the different 
lessons and by considerably increasing the duration of the intervals, 
which up till now have been too short. 

"4. As the Abschlussprüfung has not fulfilled the expectations that 
were formed of it, and in particular, instead of diminishing the rush of 
students to the University, has rather augmented it, it is to be abolished 
as soon as possible. 

$. '' The establishment of schools following the Altona and Frankfurt 
curricula has on the whole proved beneficial to the places where they 
exist. Through their common lower division (which includes the 
Kealschule) they constitute no inconsiderable social gain. It is my wish 
not only that the experiment should be continued in a manner appro- 
priate to the end in view, but that, where the given conditions prevail, 
attempts should be made on a more extended basis. 

“ I cherish the hope that the measures thus to be introduced, for the 
realization of which I count upon the constant sense of duty and on the 
intelligent devotion of the teachers, will conduce to the advantage of our 
higher schools and contribute their share towards lessening the points of 
difference between the representatives of the classical and modern ideas 
of education and succeed in bringing about a lasting concordat." 

In striking contrast with the large share of attention devoted to the 
Kaiser's utterance by the general public Press (even the Berlin counter- 
part of the Daily Maril publishes the edict in full) is the absence of all 
criticism in the organs of pedagogical opinion. This reticence is no 
doubt due to a feeling that it is impossible to form a correct judgment 
on the reform until the regulations under which the supplementary 
examinations at the University will be conducted have been published. 
But there is no question that the door has been opened to changes of 
momentous importance, and it may require no small degree of firmness 
to resist the clamour of those who measure the success of any educational 
system by the returns from the market-place. It is, therefore, en- 
couraging to find those who possess educational convictions ready to 
defend them. A rumour has gained credence that it is the intention of 
those in authority to introduce the study of French into the lowest class 
of the Berlin Realschulen. A strongly worded protest is to be moved in 
the Municipal Council calling upon the Town Executive to resist 
strongly any measure that would tend to restrict the passage of boys 
from the top class of the elementary school into the third class (Quarta) 
of the Realschule. It would be a poor compliment to the zeal with 
which Dr. Betram served his community if his retirement were to be 
signalized by the abandonment of a system for which he laboured so 
strenuously and so successfully. 

Nor is it only within the circle of the school that expression is given 
to a sense of the need of reform. This is equally manifest within the 
walls of the University—complaints are frequent of the lack of interest of 
students in their work. The experts are divided as to the causes. Some 
seek a remedy in the form of the instruction, and would to a large extent 
replace the lecture by catechetical teaching ; others, again, who hold the 
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exclusively scientific treatment of the various branches of knowledge to be 
the root ofthe evil, would distinguish, in the persons of two professors, 
the two functions of the University—the furtherance of science and the 
preparation for practical callings. Thus, side by side with the professor 
of mathematics who laboured only for his science, would be a second 

rofessor of mathematics, considering chiefly the requirements of intend- 
ing teachers of this branch in secondary schools. The need of some 
reform is admitted, and has led to the formation of yet another society 
—the Association for Academic Pedagogy. Its aims are to ventilate 
measures of practical reform, and to provide them with a theoretical 
basis. It insists strongly on the need for pedagogical aptitude in 
University teachers, and asserts that the methods of science are not 
identical with those to be employed for its communication. The asso- 
ciation is still too young to point to any definite results of its labours, 
and it is not often that large educational reforms are affected by such ad 
hoc societies. 


JOTTINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Z#mes calls attention to the Laputan 
methods of Army training still in favour. A gallant major-general 
addressing a cavalry regiment on their way to South Africa advises them 
during the voyage to learn by heart a printed card containing the whole 
duty of a vedette on outpost Py d in order that when on active service 
they may know exactly what to do. Is not this our scholastic system 
of fifty years ago, and are there not still some who would have the 
Church Catechism learnt by rote as a preparation for the whole duty 
of man? 


THE reflection of Renan on quitting the first Paris Exhibition was, 
if we rightly remember, ** Combien de choses y a-t-il dans ce monde 
dont un philosophe peut se passer.” Mr. T. L. Humberstone improves 
on Renan, and a visit to the Educational Section of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 recalls to his mind the dictum of Dr. Johnson : ** Education is 
as well known, and has long been as well known, as ever it can be." 
To make his meaning clear he adds a modern paraphrase :— ** The 
ideals of educational work have been fixed for ages, and cataclytic [sz] 
changes in the machinery and means are not only unnecessary, but 
almost certain to end disastrously.” (See Speaker, December 29, 1900.) 


Is it possible that the custom of setting ‘‘ lines" as a punishment still 
prevails? We could scarcely have credited it if a correspcndent had 
not written to the 77»:es to complain that the handwriting of his boys 
— evidently naughty boys in the master's sight—was being ruined by 
the persistent writing of ** lines." 


THE 7?mes has been giving its readers a series of extracts from its 
columns of a century ago. Here is one of special interest to school 
masters and students of Dickens :—'* 1801, January 3.— EDUCATION. 
—At Mr. Simpson’s Academy, Wodencroft Lodge, near Gretabridge, 
Yorkshire, young Gentlemen are Boarded, and accurately Instructed in 
the English, Latin, and Greek Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Merchant’s Accounts, and the most useful branches of the Mathe- 
matics, at 16 guineas per annum, if under nine years of age, and above 
that age 17 guineas, French taught by a Native of France, at one 
guinea a year extra. Mr. Simpson trusts that his Friends will comply 
with a moderate advance during the present high price of provisions. 
Further particulars may be had of Mr. Waistell, No. 99 High Hol- 
born; Mr. Robinson, No. 8 Basing-lane ; Mr. Bott, Upper Berkeley- 
street, Portman-square ; Mr. Kendal, Mary-le-bone New Road, opposite 
Great Portland-street, and of Mr. Charles Johnson, Coal-Exchange. 
Mr. Simpson is now in Town, and may be treated with from eleven till 
two o'clock every day, at the Saracen's Head, Snow-hill." 


THE authorities of Bedford College and of the Sanitary Institute 
announce a course of thirty lectures to women on ** Practical Hygiene 
for Teachers." 


THE Association for Promoting the Employment of High School 
Girls in Elementary Schools has issued its third annual report, in the 
course of which it is stated that “the idea may now be said to have 
taken firm root, and with tact and discretion it will surely grow into 
a strong plant." 


THE London Schools Dinner Association has, during the last winter, 
provided more than 600,000 dinners for underfed children. The 
Association is in need of further subscriptions, for which Lord Reay has 
issued an appeal. 


From the Globe :—*'* One solitary jest was made at the two days’ 
Conference of Headmasters. A master, who was retailing his difficul- 
ties in teaching conversational French, told how he asked a boy what 
he would first say when his father met him at the station : ‘Je sais pas,’ 
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replied the boy. The schoolboy is not less ingenious when his own 

e is in question. A master in the same school asked for an 
example of other attractive bodies besides those of an electric and 
magnetic nature: * Marmalade and other sticky bodies, was the in- 
controvertible reply." 


ABOUT a hundred and sixty schoolmasters and college tutors attended 
the meeting at Oxford last month, which, in the words of the Guardian's 
correspondent, ** resembled a retreat." 


THE Scotch Education Department has declined to forbid *'the 
inclusion of dancing within the physical exercises forming part of 
a school curriculum," as the Rev. Jacob Primmer, of Dunfermline, 
requested. 


AN influential committee has been formed with the view of establish- 
ing a School of Advanced Historical Studies in London. 


WE learn from Mr. Sadler's latest volume that the average number of 
boys to a master in the preparatory schools is less than six. 


LITTLE Isaac, who was barely six years old, was (says the Jewish 
World) paid by his mother a penny per dozen for pins picked up from 
the carpet, to keep the baby from getting them.  ** Nurse,” said little 
Isaac, as his stock of pennies increased, ** do you know what I am going 
to do when I have sixpence?”  ** No," answered the Nurse. '*I am 
going to buy a paper of pins and scatter them all over the floor, and 
then pick them up," replied the young financier. 


Miss EMILY DAVIES appeals for subscriptions to the Girton College 
Extension Fund. The College has outgrown its accommodation, and is 
erecting a new hall and kitchen department and rooms for fifty additional 
students, at an estimated cost of £55,000, of which sum only £24,000 
has been hitherto raised. If the appeal needed any backing, which 
it does not, the name of Miss Emily Davies should suffice. 


THe Norland Institute for the Training of Gentlewomen as Children's 
Nurses has been removed to 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. Any one 
wishing to make inquiries respecting the training of the nurses is asked 
to communicate with the Principal, at 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 


Mr. W. W. Poore IIuGHEs, late Scholar of Balliol College, and 
assistant-master at Sherborne School, has been appointed to the Head- 
mastership of Llandovery College. 


THE Society of Medical Phonographers offers for competition among 
registered medical students in the United Kingdom two prizes of £5 
and £3 for proficiency in shorthand. The examination will be held 
early in May at various centres. Intending candidates should send in 
their names to the Examining Secretary, care of Messrs. Palmer, 
Thayer Street, Manchester Square, W. 


AN obituary of Mr. F. W. H. Myers lies outside our province. He 
was, it is true, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, but in any record of 
his life and work the fact is of no more importance than that Words- 
worth was a Collector of stamps, or that Mr. Edmund Gosse is a clerk 
in the Board of Trade. It is as a poet and, what is "perhaps a rarer 
accomplishment, a writer of poetic prose, asan exponent of Wordsworth 
and of Virgil, whom he deemed the greatest of world poets, that Mr. 
Myers will be remembered. His strength was practical criticism, his 
foible psychical research. 


THE announcement that Dr. Fearon had sent in his resignation, to 
take place at Easter, came as a surprise ; though it was known to his 
friends that his self-assigned term of office was approaching, and that 
he intended to give nolong warning of his departure. Dr. Fearon is 
in his sixtieth year, and has held his present post for seventeen years. 
He leaves a most flourishing school, with vigour unimpaired, and 
without waiting, as is, or was, the wont of our great headmasters, for 
a deanery or a bishopric to retire upon. Zaudamus tamen. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical. 


Cornelius Nepos: Lives of Miltiades and Epaminondas. Edited by 
G. H. Nall. Macmillan, rts. 6d. 

Demosthenes’ Speech against Meidias. With Introduction and Notes 
_by J. R. King. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 

Latin. By W. A. Edwards. (The Self-educator Series.) 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 


Hodder & 


Bell’s Latin Course, Part I. By E. C. Marchant and J. G. Spencer. 
G. Bell, is. 6d. 


Cicero's Letters. Translated by E. S. Shuckburgh, in 4 vols. Vol. IV., 


B.C. 44-43. G. Bell, 5s. 
Xenophon's Anabasis, I.-II. By A. Jaggur. (Blackwoods' Illustrated 


lassical Texts), Is. 6d. 
The Preceptors' Latin Reader. By E. J. G. Forse. Clive, 1s. 6d. 


English Schoo! Books. 


Macaulay's Essay on Pitt. Edited by C. J. Battersby. Blackie, 2s. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. Edited by J. Downie. Blackie, 


2s. 
Outlines of the History of the English Language. By T. N. Toller. 
Cambridge Press, 4s. 
Edited by G. C. Moore-Smith. Cambridge 


Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Press, 1s. 6d. 
King Henry V. Edited by A. W. Verity. Cambridge Press, Is. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe. Part I. Edited by J. H. B. Masterman. Cambridge 
Press, 2s. 
Elements of Rhetoric. By G. R. Carpenter. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


General Literature. 
Tales of Indian Chivalry. By Michael Macmillan. 
Horace in Homespun. By Hugh Haliburton. 
Illustrations by A. S. Boyd.) Blackwood. 
Dictionary of Quotations, French and Italian. By T. B. Harbottle and 
P. H. Dalbiac. Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 
William'Shakespeare : Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By H. W. Mabie. 
(With Illustrations.) Macmillan, 21s. net. 
(With 46 Illustrations.) G. 
By Karl Pearson. 


Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
(New edition, with 


Winchester. By R. Townsend Warner. 
Bell, 3s. 6d. net. 

National Life from the Standpoint of Science. 
A. & C. Black, Is. 6d. net. 

The Hoosiers. By Meredith Nicholson. Macmillan, §s. 

Macaulay: a Lecture. By Sir R. C. Jebb, M.P. Cambridge University 
Press, Is. ; in boards, 2s. 

The Painters of Florence. By Julia Cartwright. Murray, 6s. net. 

Sermons on the Books of the Bible. By the late F. J. A. Hort. 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

An English: Miscellany. Presented to Dr. Furnivall, in honour of his 
twenty-fifth birthday. Clarendon Press, 21s. 


Histor y. 

A Political History of Contemporary Europe since 1824. Translated 
from the French of Charles Seignobos. (2 vols.) Heinemann, 20s. 
net. 

The French Monarchy, 1483-1789. By A. J. Grant. (2 vols.) Cam- 
bridge University Press, 9s. 

Canada, 1760-1900. By Sir John G. Bourinot. 
Press, 6s. 

Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects (Mediæval and Modern 
Times). By W. Cunningham, D.D. Vol. II. 4s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Development of Philosophic Thought from Thales to 
Kant. By Ludwig Noire. Macmillan, 7s. ód. net. 


Mathematics. 
Winchester College Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Edited by G. Richardson. Simpkin, Marshall. 


Modern Languages. 
Tamango. By Mérimée. Edited by J. E. Michell. Blackie, 1s. 
L. Enault's Le Chien du Capitaine. Edited by Margaret Verrall. Cam- 
bridge Press, 2s. 
ipie Die Journalisten. Edited by H. W. Eve. Cambridge Press, 
2s 


First French Book. By D. Mackay and F. J. Curtis. (With 44 Illustra- 
tions.) Whittaker, 2s. 6d. net. 

Foreign Commercial Correspondent in English, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish. By C. E. Baker. Crosby Lockwood. 

Methode Naturelle pour pe le Francais. By George Hogben. 
Nelson, Part I., 2s. ; Part II., 2s. 6d. 

Laurie’s Une Année de Collége à Paris. 
Notes by C. S. H. Brereton. 

Key to above, 2s. 6d. net. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. By de V. Payen-Payne. 
greatly enlarged. Nutt, 3s. 6d. 


Pedagogy. 
School Management and Methods of Instruction. 
C. W. Crook. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
The School World, Vol. II. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 
Education and Life. By James H. Baker. Longmans, 4s. 6d. 
Principles of Religious Education by the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Bishop 
of New York. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge University 


Adapted by Fabian Ware ; 
Macmillan, 2s. 


Third edition, 


By G. Collar and 


Science. 


One Thousand Problems in Physics. By W. H. Snyder and T. O. 
Palmer. Arnold. 
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Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Robert Ball. 
net. 

Treatise on Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By J. F. Sellars. Arnold. 

Text-book of Zoology, Part III. —Invertebrates. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. 

0338 Translated from the German. A. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. 

Text-book of Vetebrate Zoology. By J. S. Kingsley. G. Bell, 12s. net. 

Deschanel’s Natural Philsophy, Part III.—Electricity. By J. D. 
Everett. Blackie, 4s. 6d. 


Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. 
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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 
1.—Apply for Exam. Papers (to Secretary of the Society of Arts) for 
Elementary Exams. at Institutions in connexion with the 
Society. 
1.—74 Gower Street, at 7.45 p.m. Teachers’ Guild, Section B. 
Annual Meeting ; followed by lecture on ‘‘ Boys’ Hobbies," 
by J. L. Paton, M.A. 


2.—Funeral of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


(The Journal of Education Offices will be closed this day.) 


4.—]ohn Street, Adelphi, W.C., at 8 p.m. Society of Arts Cantor 
Lecture, on ** Elementary Nature Study," by J. Liberty Tadd. 

5. — Return forms for College of Preceptors Professional Preliminary 
Exam. 

$. —University College, London, at 12 o'clock. Lecture on *‘ Latin 
Literature to the year 100 B.C.," by Prof. IIousman. 

$, 12, 19, 26.—29 Dover Street, at 8.30 p.m. Lectures on *‘ Child 
Study," by Prof. Earl Barnes. 

6.—University College, London, at § p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Dante’s 
‘Il Convito, " by Prof. Butler. 

6.—University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. ‘*Arséne et Henri 
Houssaye." Public lecture in French by Prof. Lallemand. 

6, 13, 20, 27.—29 Dover Street, at 3 p.m. Sesame Club Afternoon 
Lectures—‘‘ Professions for Women." 

7.—Apply for substitutions under Regulation 17 of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Exam. for Higher Certificates and under 
Regulation 19 for Lower Certificates. 

7.-—Goldsmiths! Institute Prize Distribution (abandoned). 

7, 14, 21, 28, March 7.—University College, London, at 8 p.m. 
** Victorian. Poets (other than Browning and Tennyson).” 
First of a course of lectures by Mr. Stopford Brooke. 

8.—29 Dover Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘Children’s Ideas on 
War," by Miss Crees. (British Child-Study Association.) 

9.—Sloyd Association ; Annual Meeting, 74, Gower Street, at 
9.30 p.m. T. G. Rooper, H.M.I., on “ Séguin : his ideas 
and work." 

11.—-17 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, at 4.30 p.m. Lecture on ** The 
Restlessness of Modern Youth," by Miss Beth Finlay. 
(Parents! National Educational Union.) 

11.—London University Intermediate Medical Exam. Pass List pub- 
lished. 

13. —College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28.—University College, London, at 3 p.m. 
** Dante's * Purgatorio.'" Barlow Lectures by Dr. E. Moore. 

14.—College of Preceptors. Lectures to Teachers. First course 
begins. 

15. —Newnham College, Cambridge. 
in Classics. 

15.—Ireland Intermediate Education Board. 
Superintendentships. Last day. 

15.—Associated Board R. A.M. and R.C.M. 

X Return forms. 

1 5. — Post Translations for Journal of Education Prize Competition. 

16. — College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 

19.— Return forms for Durham College Medical Preliminary Exam. 
in Arts (M.B.) 

20. —University College, London, at 8.30 p.m.  '* Honoré de Balzac." 
Public Lecture in French by Prof. Lallemand. 

20. —Society of Arts Exams. Return forms. 

20.— Oxford. First and second Public Exam. for Women. 
forms. 

22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the March issue of the Journal of Education. 

22. — Return forms for Society of Arts General Exam. 

25 (first post). —Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the March issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

26.—Durham Certificate of Proficiency. 


Send in names for Scholarships 


Apply for Centre 
Local Centre Exam. 


Return 


Return forms. 
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27.— University College, London, at 5 p.m. 
of Members. 

28.—Irish Intermediate Board. Return forms for Exams. (fee, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, with late fee tos., up to March 31). 

28.—Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. Froebel 
Society Lecture on ''The Teaching of Natural Science to 
Children," by Dr. Kimmins. 

Easter (1901) Holidays. Holiday Course at Paris. French. (Apply 
to W.G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, 
W.C.) 


Annual General Meeting 


The March issue of the Journal of Education will be published on 
Thursday, February 28, 1901. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


By the death of our beloved Queen the University has lost its head. 
Queen Victoria was Visitor to the University, and not long since showed 
it peculiar favour by admitting to the Presence at Windsor its represent- 
atives, among whom was the Chairman of Convocation, now Sir 
Edward Busk, who received his knighthood with the new year, 
partly doubtless in recognition of his untiring work on the London 
University Commission and partly as the representative of the 
graduates of the University. 

The reconstituted University was also honoured at the same time 
by the conferring of the dignity of C.B. on its Registrar, Mr. Victor 
Dickins. 

Dr. Thos. Barlow, Physician Extraordinary to Her late Majesty, 
was made a baronet at the same time; he was also a member of the 
Commission, and represents Convocation on the new Senate. 

His Majesty King Edward VII. inaugurated our new buildings last 
May, when, as Prince of Wales, he presented the prizes to the most 
distinguished students of the year at Presentation. We have little 
doubt that he will consent to be Visitor. The fine marble statue of 
Queen Victoria, the property of Convocation, has been placed in the 
new building. 

Owing to the unexpected attitude of the Imperial Institute authorities, 
the London County Council declined to sanction the proposed change 
of the name of the road in which the University is situated to University 
Avenue. There is reason to believe that the matter will not be left 
there. 

The daughter of the late Dr. Samuel Davidson has expressed a wish 
to bequeath money to the Teaching University in memory of her 
father, sometime Examiner in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament. 

The Ifand Catalogue tothe Library is now ready, and can be had, bound 
in cloth, for 2s. net. It consists of some four hundred closely printed 
pages, with subject index. A close scrutiny reveals a lamentable lack 
of standard up-to-date works in most departments. A large propor- 
tion of the books are antiquated lumber. The Library and graduates’ 
room are now open. 

At the recent Matriculation there was a welcome improvement in 
the fairness of some papers, notably in General Elementary Science. 
The questions were straightforward, and within the syllabus. There 
were no rare exotics this time in the History paper, but the English 
was very badly set, pure grammar, analysis, composition proper, and 
the literary side of the language being either absolutely or almost 
entirely omitted. Boys and girls were again asked to write original 
verse (at the fag end of a three-hours’ examination). 

Although all the questions on the Latin grammar and author were fair 
enough, a vicious tendency to cover only a part of the ground, and to 
cover that several times, was evidenced. In Geometry there were few 
familiar faces, and the paper was too long. Again we cry for 
Moderators (with power to correct sins of omission and as well as of 
commission). 

T. H. Davis, B.A., has taken the D. Mus., and M. Maher the 
D.Lit. (in Mental and Moral Science). Two passed the B.Mus. 
(2nd div.), six the Examination in Teaching. 

The ordinary meeting of Convocation was held on January 21. Sir 
Edward Busk, to the surprise of some members, made no allusion to 
the condition of our late beloved Sovereign. The meeting was a long 
one, two hours and a-half in duration, and was busied with the discus- 
sion and passing of standing orders, changes and additions being neces- 
sitated owing to changes in the powers and privileges of Convocation 
under the new constitution. A member drew from the Chairman the 
very important statement that Convocation's power of appeal to the 
Privy Council against any proposed change in the statutes or regulations 
by the Senate was an eminently dangerous one, inasmuch as all 
members voting for such appeal would incur liability for costs, possibly 
of both sides, which are usually very heavy. This Greek gift is the 
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boasted substitute for the power of veto taken from Convocation by the 
Act. 

A public meeting has been held to protest against the practice of 
vivisection, stated to be carried on at the Brown Sanitary Institute for 
Animals, which is in connexion with the University, a clause in the 
will of the founder laying down kindness to animals as one of the prin- 
ciples of the institution. Animals would thus seem to be healed in 
one part of the establishment and vivisected in another. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The term isstill so young that there is little to record. The Queen’s 
death has cast a gloom over the University, of which her Consort was 
Chancellor and her son and grandson were students. Following 
ancient custom, the Vice-Chancellor, on jenes 25, proclaimed the 
accession of Edward VII. in the Senate House, before an assembly of 
Heads of Houses and other members of the Senate, and the Registrary 
read the proclamation from the steps outside in the hearing of those of 
lesser degree. An address of condolence and of loyalty, will, no doubt, 
be presented to the new Sovereign by a deputation to the Throne. 

The death of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, H.M. Inspector of Schools for 
the Cambridge district, removes a well known figure from among 
our residents. Of late years his chief activity was in connexion with 
the Psychical Research Society. The loss of Prof. Sidgwick, its 
President, and now of its Secretary, is a heavy one; it is doubtful 
whether, at least in Cambridge, the Society can survive. 

The Yorke Prize for Law has been awarded to Mr. J. E. R. 
de Villiers, Fellow of St. John's, who has now gained all the distinc- 
tions open to legal students. Mr. F. R. C. Reed, of Trinity, has 
gained the Sedgwick Prize, which is the highest distinction in geology. 
The Clerk-Maxwell Studentship in Physics has been gained by Mr. 
H. A. Wilson, of Trinity, who thus succeeds Mr. Townsend, now a 
Professor at Oxford. The Burney Prize, for an essay on ‘‘ Robert 
Browning as a Religious Teacher," has been awarded to Mr. A. C. 
Pigou, of King's, Mr. C. T. Wood, Fellow of Queens’, being proxime. 
Mr. J. C. M. Garnett, son of the Director of Technical Education to 
the London County Council, has gained the Sheepshanks Astronomical 
Exhibition. 

The new Assistant-Secretary to the Press is Mr. L. Whibley, Fellow 
of Pembroke College. 

Mr. Goudy, the new Lecturer in Russian, about whose appointment 
there was some difference of opinion, has justified his selection by his 
success. He announces three classes for this term, and has a surpris- 
ugly large number of pupils. 

Of the lecturers extraordinary, Canon Newbolt is this term giving a 
course on Pastoral Theology, and Dr. Fletcher a course on the History 
of Education. 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate have published the class list of 
their examination in the Theory and Practice of Education. It contains 
the names of no men, and 41 women, in respect of theory, &c. ; of 
again no men, and 23 women, in respect of practical efficiency. 


SCOTLAND. 


The installation of Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Chancellor of St. 
Andrews University was to have taken place on January 30, and a 
large attendance of graduates and of representatives from other Univer- 
sities was expected ; but the death of the Queen has postponed the 
ceremony indefinitely. 

The University Court of Edinburgh has just instituted two Lecture- 
ships in History, one provided for by a donation of Sheriff Æneas 
Mackay, the other founded out of the bequest of Sir William Fraser. 
Steps are also being taken for the foundation of the ‘‘ Sir William 
Fraser Chair of Ancient History and Palzography,” for the endowment 
of which a sum of £25,000 was set apart in the same munificent bequest. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities have published reports giving 
statistics for the past year. In Edinburgh the total number of matri- 
culated students was 2,754. Of this number 842 were enrolled in the 
Faculty of Arts, 161 in that of Science, 40 in that of Divinity, 348 in 
that of Law, 1,338 in that of Medicine, and 25 in that of Music. Of 
the whole 2,754, 252 were women students, 215 belonging to the 
Faculty of Arts, 3 to that of Science, 13 to that of Medicine, and 21 to 
that of Music. The Faculties of Divinity and Law do not as yet admit 
women students. Of the medical students only 44 per cent. belonged 
to Scotland, the larger proportion coming from England and Wales, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies. The large number of non-Scottish 
students in Edinburgh is art to be forgotten when people speak of the 
large number of the population of Scotland who receive a University 
education. 

In Glasgow during the same year the total number of matriculated 
students was 2,030, of whom 886 belonged to the Faculty of Arts and 
687 to that of Medicine. Of the total number 341 were women students 
—a larger proportion than in Edinburgh. 

The Master of Balliol College, Oxford, has given part of his course as 
Gifford Lecturer on Natural Theology in Glasgow University, where 
he so long held with pre-eminent distinction the Chair of Moral 


Philosophy. As Gifford Lecturer several years ago at St. Andrews, 
Prof. Edward Caird lectured on the Evolution of Religion. His 
resent subject seems to be the evolution of the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
eligion." Prof. William James, of Harvard, has, owing tothe state of 
his health, been unable to deliver his Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh. 
It is hoped that he may beable to do so during next summer session. 

Edinburgh University has resolved to discontinue its Local Examina- 
tions after next June, in view of the steady decline in the number of 
candidates, due to the operation of the Government Leaving Certificate 
Examination. 

The question of the summer session appears to haye been raised in 
all the University Courts; but somewhat confused and inaccurate 
notions seem rather prevalent on the subject. Thus, some people 
seem to think that the three terms of Oxford and Cambridge are, /or 
teaching furposes, the equivalent in length of a Scotch winter and 
summer session together ; whereas they are not much longer than the 
terribly long winter session, with its obligatory courses of a hundred 
lectures on separate days. Doubtless, the Scottish student might gain 
by being taught in summer as well as in winter. But the expense of 
attending in summer also would deter many, unless bursaries were con- 
siderably increased in value without being diminished in number, and 
this means new endowments. A summer course in Arts could not be 
made part of the regular course of study, as in Medicine, unless it were 
made compulsory on all; and, if this were done, the number of lec- 
tures in winter would require to be greatly reduced. Even at present 
the long courses of lectures leave too little time for dicen on the 
students’ part. The really able student gains immensely by the undis- 
turbed study of the summer months, in which he can quietly go over 
what he had to do hurriedly in winter, or prepare steadily for the next 
winter's classes. The idle student doubtless wastes his summer vaca- 
tion ; but it is quite possible to waste a session at college also. In any 
case, the summer session can hardly become an obligatory part of the 
curriculum in Arts, without some considerable alteration in the 
Ordinances. 

Discussion about the marks in the Bursary Competition goes on con- 
tinuously, and some writers to the newspapers use very vehement lan- 
guage. One excited correspondent speaks abou: the system which 
the Commissioners and Parliament have established as a *' crusade 
against modern languages." There is one aspect of the question which 
the assailants of higher marks for Latin, Greek, and mathematics appear 
entirely to forget. These bursaries were founded to encourage the old 
type of school and university education, which meant mainly classics 
(at least Latin, with, perhaps, some miserable scraps of Greek) and 
mathematics. To allow French and German to come into the 
examination at all is to confer a new privilege on the modern languages; 
and a due respect to founders' intentions, along with a consideration for 
changed circumstances, seems to require that the new subjects should 
not be allowed to crush out the old. Let the enthusiasts for the new 
subjects get new bursaries founded expressly for the encouragement of 
these subjects, and the Universities will certainly not object. The 
advocates of French and German make the curious strategical mistake 
of supposing that Greek is their chief enemy. Now, the candidate who 
has mastered Latin and Greek up to the higher preliminary standard 
can, with comparative ease, acquire any modern language for examination 
purposes, though he may find mathematics or dynamics an almost 
hopeless pursuit. The candidate who is strong in mathematics may 
find any language a great difficulty. If French and German (éogether 
could be taken up as the equivalent of Greek or mathematics (the most 
reasonable of the proposals that has been made), the good classical 
student would not lose by the change ; and it would be a great thing 
if every classical student could use German books and knew something 
of the philology of the Romance languages. 


IRELAND. 

The settlement of the Irish University question by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Royal University has again been brought prominently for-. 
ward. The occasion was an address on Irish University Education, 
delivered by Father Darlington, a Fellow of the Royal University, at 
the Catholic Commercial Club. Father Darlington referred to the 
information procured by Government as to the condition of Catholic 
education in other countries, and mentioned the Catholic Universities 
existing in the United States and Canada as an argument in favour of 
the Irish claim to a State-endowed Catholic University. He, however, 
omitted the important fact that in the United States the Catholic, like 
the other, Universities do not receive any public endowment whatever, 
either from Government or local taxation, and that, as far as the pub- 
lished evidence shows, it is almost the same in Canada. 

Mr. Drummond, Q.C., a prominent Catholic layman of liberal 
views, and a member of the Senate of the Royal University, speaking 
to Father Darlington's address, sketched in detail changes in the Roya 
University which could be introduced by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Irish Government without any legislation, and would go far to give a 
fair share in University endowments to Catholics. He proposes to 
leave Belfast Queen's College to the Presbyterians and to give the Queen's 
Colleges of Cork and Galway to the Catholics, appointing only Catholic 
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rofessors a prn by the Church. He would also give them the 
buildings in Dublin of the Royal University (with laboratories, library, 
lecture halls, &c.), and the endowment (£20,000 a year), as a third 
and principal teaching college, where the remainder of the Catholic 
Fellows would teach. Taking the relative numbers of Presbyterians 
and Catholics in Ireland (he excludes Episcopalians, as provided for 
by Trinity College), Mr. Drummond proposes to remodel the Senate of 
the University, giving the Catholics seven-eighths of the entire num- 
ber of members. All these changes, he said, could be carried out 
without fresh legislation. 

This may be true, but more would be needed to constitute a well 
equipped University of high standing. Additional endowment would 
be needed for the Queen's Colleges, which are at present starved, and 
residence-houses should be provided. To give a high status to the 
University, it should be necessary for every student passing through it 
to belong to one of the teaching colleges, as was the case in the old 
Queen's University. Mr. Drummond's proposal to give a representa- 
tion to the Protestants of only one-eighth on the Senate would not be 
just to the actual proportions of Catholic and Protestant students in the 
University. It may fairly represent the proportion in the whole popu- 
lation, but the bulk of the Catholics in Ireland belong to the lower 
working class, who do not use University education. Of the students 
who obtained degrees in the Royal University last autumn, about 108 
came from Protestant colleges and 53 from Catholic colleges ; about 
43 were ‘‘private study,” and the majority of these are Protestants. 
The proportions are roughly the same each year. 

Mr. Drummond's scheme is remarkable as coming from one of the 
cultured Catholic laity who do not approve of a separate Catholic 
University entirely in the hands of the Church, a class which so far 
have not been heard. It is believed, too, that he voices the views of 
the Catholic University College, where the Royal Fellows teach, an 
institution directed by the Jesuit Order. Archibishop Walsh has always 
expressed strong disapproval of any reconstruction of the Royal as a 
solution, but he has not spoken since Mr. Drummond expounded his 
scheme. The head of St. Malachy's College, Belfast, while warmly 
approving of the proposal, points out that it leaves Ulster Catholics—a 
body more numerous than the Presbyterians in the North—unprovided 
for. This may be true, but the adequate endowment of a fourth 
Catholic college would be a large demand, and it must be remembered 
that the bishops' claim for a separate Catholic University makes no pro- 
vision for any college outside Dublin. 

In any changes in the Royal University, one of the most important 
would be the laying down of some rule or test for the election of 
Fellows. It was hoped when Junior Fellowships were established, with 
a severe examination and a wide course in special subjects, that the 
Senior Fellows would be appointed from the Junior. The Charter leaves 
the appointment in the hands of the Senate, and frequently candidates 
who hark little to recommend them, except that they are favourites of 
either denomination (the other party then not interfering), have been 
appointed. Such appointments tend to lower the status of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Schoolmasters’ Association, a body which has been almost quite 
inactive of late years, held its Annual Conference in Dublin at the end 
of December. The President was absent, and only seven members in all 
were present. There was no President's address, and the only educa- 
tional business transacted was the passing of some resolutions requesting 
that in the Intermediate Examinations the lately announced simplification 
of French syntax should be introduced, and also in the arithmetic of the 
Middle and Senior Grades the metric system, and that the rules and 
programme for 1902 should be published before Easter. Another 
resolution expressed the hope that the regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries might tend to encourage specific science 
teaching in schools, and another resolution was passed approving of 
registration for teachers. 

The Irish Branch of the Teachers' Guild are hoping to arrange with 
the Central Guild for a joint deputation to the Government to petition 
that an Act may be introduced extending registration for teachers to 
Ireland. It is felt that the establishment of registration in England and 
Wales under the Education Act makes it more than ever necessary in 
Ireland. Irish education and Irish teachers will be placed at serious 
disadvantage if this guarantee of adequate equipment and ascertained 
status is possessed by teachers across the Channel and not by those in 
Ireland. 

The Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses has memorialized 
the Intermediate Board, expressing their anxiety that the inspectors 
appointed under the new scheme should be persons of recognized prac- 
tical experience in education, and also who have made a special study 
of educational methods, and are conversant with the systems used in 
other countries. It is stated that the Board have already appointed 
inspectors, and that they are all English or Scotch. This cuts the 
Gordian knot of many difficulties arising from denominational dis- 
tinctions and the want of thoroughly well qualified Irish candidates. 
It is to be hoped it will also secure the qualifications needed. 

Three candidates entered for the examinations for teachers held by 
Trinity College, Dublin, on January 3 and 4 : all three were ladies— 
Miss Ella Young, German High School, Dublin; and two Misses 


McNab, Rutland School. One of the latter two obtained a second 
class certificate, and the two other ladies first class certificates. 


SCHOOLS. 

CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS.—The 
Council of this College have recently awarded a scholarship of £25 to 
Miss I. B. Sherriff, M.A. of the Victoria University, University College, 
Liverpool; and a scholarship of £20 to Miss R. Mosscrop, B.A. of 
London University, with First Class Honours in English, of Westfield 
College and University College, London. 

CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Three of our students have passed the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination, one in Practical Eff- 
ciency, the other two in both parts. 

FRAMLINGHAM ScHooL. — A. R. Browne Wilkinson has been 
awarded a Cadogan Scholarship, and F. Stearn a Mantle Scholarship. 
L. J. P. Jolly has gained a Foundation Scholarship for Science at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. A cadet corps, with a roll of some seventy 
odd, has been just started and attached to the ist V.B. Suffolk 
Regiment. 

GATESHEAD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual prize-giving 
was held on November 30, Lady Trevelyan giving away the prizes. 
She spoke strongly as to the desirability of every girl’s fitting herself for 
some work in the future, whether pecuniary circumstances rendered it 
necessary or not, and mentioned some of the newer ways of work open 
to women. The Company’s Scholarship has been awarded to Hope 
Dodds. Miss Ellaby (late of Liverpool College, Oxford Honour School 
of Modern History) and Miss Barrett, M.A. London, have joined the 
staff. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. —The annual scholarships were adjudged as 
follows in December :—Senior Classical, H. C. Gordon, E. A. Harvey, 
J. de G. Delmege, Z40 each ; Junior, under fourteen: R. L. Yorke, 
450; F. G. Barrow (Modern Side), £40 (F. Hollins, Esq., The 
Grange, Upperton, Eastbourne); J. H. Mason, £40 (Mr. Taylor 
Broedstiirs) Junior, under thirteen: T. H. E. Baillie, £30 (T. J. 
Haskoll, Esq., Brandon House, Cheltenham); C. H. Gidney, £20 
(T. J. Darnell, Esq., Bowden School, Harrow) ; B. J. Bewley (Modern 
Side) £20 (Mrs. Macdonell, Gorse Cliffe, Boscombe Chine, Bourne- 
mouth. G. S. Oddie (Modern Side) has gained a Mathematical Rustat 
Scholarship at Jesus College, Cambridge; P. F. Boughey an Exhibition 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. The following were successful at 
the recent Royal Military College examination: P. W. Elliott (5th), 
W. D. Hepburn, W. E. T. Morland, H. G. Bignell, W. K. Garnier, 
R. C. T. Dering, R. W. Pepys (114th), H. T. Molloy (Queen's India 
Cadet); these direct from the school, and C. H. G. Collins (14th) 
after an absence of one term. 

IpswicH Scuoor. — F. W. D. Bendall has been elected toa Classical 
Exhibition at Queens’ College, Cambridge. The Rev. H. Gray, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, has been appointed to a Mathematical 
Mastership in succession to Mr. R. Slator. Mr. Gray graduated as 
twenty-first Wrangler, and played in the Cambridge Eleven for two 
years (1894-5). 

KiNG's COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The annual dinner of ** Old King's" 
was held on January 10 at the Criterion Restaurant, the Lord 
Chief Justice presiding. It was stated that in the four years since the 
school had moved from the Strand to Wimbledon Common the num- 
ters had increased from 110 to 275. Mr. Ivan-Müller, in returning 
thanks for the Imperial Forces, paid a high compliment to Sir Alfred 
Milner, **our great pro-Consul," an old King's College boy. The 
Rev. L. W. Bourne related how, a quarter of a century ago, for saying 
that as good a training could be obtained from French and German 
as from Latin and Greek, he had been called a dangerous lunatic, and 
pronounced by an educational journal [not the Journal of Education) 
unfit to be a headmaster. Time brought its revenges, and now ‘‘so 
say all us," including Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, the founder of their 
Modern Language Scholarship. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The following scholarships and exhi- 
bitions have been gained :—R. L. Reiss, Mathematical Exhibition, 
Balliol ; W. H. Warman, Classical Scholarship, Worcester; E. Darwin, 
Mathematical Exhibition, Trinity College, Cambridge ; W. W. Leeke, 
Mathematical Scholarship, Clare ; A. E. Dobbs, Classical Scholarship, 
King's; H. K. Trevaskis, Mathematical Scholarship, King's; R. M. 
Maxwell, Classical Scholarship, Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; M. 
Robertson, Classical Scholarship, Oriel; N. K. Anderson, Classical 
Exhibition, Oriel ; H. B. Tower, Classical Exhibition, St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge. Entrances to Woolwich have been gained by J. A. 
Edgeworth, W. D. R. Lumby, J. L. Forbes, M. D. Bell, G. M. 
Ayscough. Entrances to Sandhurst have been gained by H. D. Watson, 
A. N. Kerr, R. S. Gibson, J. H. Westley, J. W. Pickthall. For Queen's 
India Cadets, H. I. Money passed first, direct from Army class, and F. 
N. Maclaren second. 

READING SCHOOL.—Entrance scholarships have been awarded to 
E. Scott (Mr. Shillcock, Kenley), A. C. Wild (Mr. Holland, Brighton), 
A. B. Mace (Hereford Cathedral School). H. S. Bunny, T. Stans- 
field, A. N. Wade, and P. R. Nelson have been elected to Founda- 
tion Scholarships. The following are the distinctions outside the 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL [MONTHLIES. 


|" inviting attention to announcement, as below, Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons beg to say 
that they will have pleasure in sending, post free, Specimen Copies of 


The Practícal Teacher 


AND 


The Practical Teacher's Art Monthly 


to any Teacher who has not yet seen the Magazines. 


Indispensable to all Teachers in Primary, Secondary, and THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 


Technical Schoois. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. ART MONTHLY. 


A Magazine and Review for the Schoolroom and the Study. PRICE THREEPENCE. 
: PRICE SIXPENCE. or N.B.—THE ART MONTHLY is the only Magazine devoted 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, now in its 19th year of publication, entirely to the interests of Drawing and Manual Training. — 
is conducted with a threefold purpose in view :— _Every grade and every stage of Drawing and Manual Instruction is dealt 
1. To provide a supply of materials indispensable to ALL TEACHERS with. 
in the practical work of every department of school life. Practical and Artistic. 


2. To bring Teachers into touch with Educational Life and Thought of the 


ti b f specially-wri i e ioni : 
and Practical Teac aa he: igs "tes oremont Educates The Magazine contains Hints to Teachers for their own STUDIES as 
3. To give every assistance to Young Teachers preparing for their Profes- well as for SCHOOL WORK. 


sional Examinations. 


Annual Subscription, including all Object- Lesson 
Supplements, post free, 85. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR TEACHHBRS 
AND SCHOLARS. 


GRTGEUSINEEER SUR HCULIUEPETAUU a s sce I WEM UI S ACCCE MMC COLS I TD VUE M CIC MN LIS] 


jllustrateo Contents of February Rumber. SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS REGULARLY APPEAR DEALING 
England's Preparatory Schools. EXHAUSTIVELY WITH :— 
London Matriculation. By R. C. B. Kerin, B.A. . : 
Our K.L.A. Corner. Our New Column for Lady Students. . Reproductions cf Well Known Pictures, Statues, Buildings, 
Talks with Teachers on Psychology. By Jonn Gunn, M.A., D.Sc. | &c., &c. 


Decentralised Technical Eduoation. Object Lessons in History. Illustrated. Model Drawing. Light and Shade. 

Béucation in England. With Our Children : Child Study Notes. ‘Brush Drawing for Juniors and Seniors. 
Industrial Drawing. 

Leaf Drawing from Nature. 

Animal Studies. 

Clay Modelling. 

Ambidextrous Drawing. 

Woodwork and Cardboard Modelling. 

Complete Schemes of Drawing and Manual Work. 


Technical and Secondary Education. | 
The Educational Institute of Sootland Oongress. Fully Illustrated. | 
Blackboard Drawing for Teachers and Students in Training. | 
Practical Elementary 8cienoe. By T. CarTwRIGHT, B.Sc. 

Our Illustrated Geographical Note Book. | 
Blementary Lessons in the Principles of Grammar. 

Nature Lessons for Infants. Illustrated. | 


Object Lessons. With Blackboard Illustrations. A New Series now appearing. 
By W. Dong, B.A. 


Christmas Letters. By CuanLEs F. HAYWARD. : : 
A ] l h th 
Notes on Advanced and Honours Physiography, Chemistry, Electricity and Bethan wer page Supp cent II, GOIGUCADPSACUNTIR the 


etism, Mathematics (Stages 2 and 3), Theoretical Mechanics. February Number. Now Ready. 


Our Prench Prize Competition. The Bditor's Table. February Issue is No. 1, New Volume. 


«vr LARGE EMPIRE SUPPLEMENTS ds NM 
In Preparation for Presentation during 1901. Annual Subscription, including all Supplements, 4s. 


Give a Standing Order for botb Magazines to pour Bookseller now. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE: THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Edinburgh; and New York. 
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school :—W. Boggis, Mus. Doc. Oxford; F. E. Lucey, Worcester 
College, Oxford, Second Class Honours in Mathematical Finals ; 
H. S. Davis, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Second Class Honours 
in Littere Humaniores. Direct from the school: R. L. Edwards, cadet- 
ship on H.M.S. ‘‘ Britannia " (22nd on list); A. J. T. Farfan, elected 
to the R.M.A., Woolwich (18th place) ; A. St. J. Yates, elected to 
the R. M. A., Woolwich ; N. G. Buchanan, Indian Woods, Forest, and 
Police (ist place); G. E. C. Browne, Cadetship on H.M.S. 
** Britannia" (22nd on list). G. H. Keeton, B.A., late scholar of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, First Class Classical Tripos, has joined 
the staff, zzce F. i” J. Taylor, M.A., resigned ; also H. S. Crook, B.A. 
Selwyn College, Cambridge; and in the Preparatory Department 
Miss Allen, vice Miss Griffiths, resigned. The two most noticeable items 
of news are the continued growth of the school, which now numbers 
two hundred, and the formation of a cadet corps. The latter is very 
popular, and includes seventy-five cadets. The next examination 
or entrance scholarships will be held on July 20. About ten will be 
offered for competition. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER SCHOOL.—N. H. P. Whitley has been 
elected to’a Langworthy Scholarship at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Mr. C. F. Mytton, B.A. Lond., takes the place of Mr. C. R. 
Taunton, B. A. Trinity College, Dublin. It is expected that the new 
school buildings will be ready for the summer term. 

TRuRO; HIGH SCHOOL. — The annual distribution of prizes took 
place in the School Hall, November 23. Dr. Gott (Bishop of Truro) 
distributed the prizes and gave an address, during the course of which 
he congratulated Miss Morison (Headmistress) on the excellent record 
of work and successes gained by the school during the past year, and 
on the increase in its numbers (106). Inter. Arts, London : L. John, 
Division II. Cambridge Higher Local, Group A: M. Smith, 
Class II. ; E. Thos. Peter, Class III. Cambridge Senior: M. Peter, 
A. Plunkett, E. Sharpley. Cambridge Junior: R. Southey, Class I. ; 
C. Dixon, Class IIL, M. Trevithick. Royal Drawing Society: Full 
Honour Certificate, M. Smith. Thirteen Honours in Divisions V., 
IV., III., and I. ; Twenty-nine Passes. In October a bazaar was held 
in the School, the proceeds of which have been devoted to the fitting 
up of a combined lecture-room and chemical laboratory. Two of 
the school exhibits at the Educational Exhibition last January were 
selected for the Paris Exhibition. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ScHoor. —C. D. Woodburn-Bamberger 
passed nineteenth into the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
F. W. Russell, B. A. Trinity College, Cambridge, mathematical and 
science master, has left on his appointment as master of the engineering 
side, Dulwich College. New appointments: — S. T. Jones, B.A. 
Chris's College, Cambridge (ninth Wrangler), mathematical and 
science master, and B. Ralph, LL.D. A lecture was given on 
January 29, by Mr. H. W. Nevinson, on ‘* Ladysmith.” 


ERRATUM.—In the January notice of Westfield College, for 
‘Streatham Hill High School” read ** Streatham High School." 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


The Translation Prize for January is awarded to '* G.E. D.” 

For January Extra Prize see below. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for November is the 
Rev. J. Robertson, Whittlesford Vicarage, Cambridge. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for December is H. E. 
G. Evans, Esq., St. Mary's House, Tenby. 


CE QUE DISENT LES HIRONDELLES. 


Déjà plus d'une feuille seche 
Parseme les gazons jaunis ; 

Soir et matin, la brise est fraiche, 
Hélas ! les beaux jours sont finis ! 


On voit s'ouvrir les fleurs que garde 
Le jardin, pour dernier trésor : 

Le dahlia met sa cocarde 

Et le souci sa toque d'or. 


La pluie au bassin fait des bulles ; 
Les hirondelles sur le toit 

Tiennent des conciliabules ; 

Voici l'hiver, voici le froid ! 

Elles s’assemblent par centaines 

Se concertant pour le départ, 
L'une dit: ** Oh que dans Athenes 
Il fait bon sur le vieux rempart ! 


** Tous les ans j'y vais et je niche 
Aux métopes du Parthénon, 

Mon nid bouche dans la corniche 
Le trou d'un boulet de canon." 


! 


L'autre : ** J'ai ma petite chambre 
A Smyrne au plafond d'un café, 
Les Hadjis comptent leurs grains d'ambre 
Sur le seuil, d'un rayon chauffé.” 
* * Ld bd hd 


Toutes: ** Demain combien de lieues 
Auront filé sous notre essaim, 

Plaines brunes, pics blancs, mers bleues 
Bordant d’écume leur bassin !” 


Avec cris et battements d'ailes 
Sur la monture aux bords étroits, 
Ainsi jasent les hirondelles 
Voyant venir la rouille aux bois. 


. Je comprends tout ce qu'elles disent, 

Car le poete est un oiseau ; 

Mais, captif, ses élans se brisent 
Contre un invincible réseau. 

Des ailes ! des ailes ! des ailes ! 
Comme dans le chant de Ruckert, 
Pour voler là-bas avec elles 

Au soleil d'or, au printemps vert! 


By *G. E. D." 
WHAT THE SWALLOWS TALK ABOUT. 


Too fast, too soon, the dead leaves, driven 
Adown the yellowing lawn, rise high ; 

The air nips shrewdly, morn and even : 
Woe's me for summer days that die ! 


The garden's fairest flowers have faded ; 
Its last scant treasures out are doled: 
Here flaunts the dahlia, proud-cockaded, 
There, gay cap-tossed, the marigold. 


Rain on the pond sets dancing bubbles : 
High council hold the swallows here ; 

Their clamouring round the eaves redoubles 
O'er frosts that tell them winter’s near. 


Ere flight, their hundreds flock together, 
Each on the route must have her say. 
One cries: ** Ah, there's delicious weather 

In Athens, on the ramparts gray ! 


** And there each year you'll find me dwelling, 
High on the Parthenon's pediment. 

Where the foe tore it with his shelling, 
My nest makes good a cornice rent.” 

** Well Smyrna knows my low-hung chamber 
In that old ca/?'s roof," chirps one, 

** Where Hadjis o'er their beads of amber 
Doze by the door in blaze of sun. 

But in and out I skim, scarce noting 
Those soft gray fumes the chibouyues raise, 

And thro’ the smoke-wreaths round me floating 
Turban and /e: I lightly graze.” 


Chimes in a third : ** My course I’m shaping 
Back to my triglyph at Baalbek : 

Poised o'er my brood with beaks wide-gaping, 
I cling there to the old frieze's wreck." 


A fourth: # You'd visit scenes that ’witch me ?— 
At the Knights’ Palace, Rhodes, pray call ! 
Each winter there my tent I pitch me 
Upon the same black capital." 


A fifth: ** Too lazy far to wander, 
Age makes me ; so my journeying's o'er, 
"Twixt blues of sky and sea out yonder, 
On Malta’s fair white-terraced shore.” 


** Nay, Cairo for snug winter-quarters, 
Atop your minaret tall!” one vows ; 

** Quick, fetch your straws, mix clays and mortars, 
Daub up yon carving—there’s your house !” 


“I,” cries the last,” seek without resting 
The Second Cataract, then drop down, 
Just in the world's one nook for nesting, 
Upon a granite monarch's crown."] 
Loud swells the chorus : ** Ere night passes, 
Full many a league beneath our flight 
Shall flash and fade peaks, plains, morasses, 
Blue seas and shores with foam fringed white ! " 
Thus ever, with shrill cries and beatings 
Of wings about their narrow perch, 
My swallows gossip at their meetings, 
When woods of Autumn's rust show smirch. 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 


Text-Books for Higher 
Schools. 


Edited by Rev. C. S. DAWE, late of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


These books are specially pre pared for the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary and 
Junior Local Examinations, and Candidates for Minor Scholarships, &c. 
The Series consists of the following books :— 


Arithmetic. 


Worked-out Examples for each 


Small amount of Theory, large amount of Practice. 
Laboratory Exercises in a 


step. Prominence given to the Metric System. 


Special Section. 
Geography. 


Phy-ical facts made the basis of Political. Commercial aspects kept constantly in 


view. British Empire fully treated. 


MANY COLOURED MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 
English Grammar. 


Analysis introduced early. Aids to 


Examples made the basis of Instruction. 
Plenty of scope given for ‘‘ practice.” 


correct speaking a prominent feature. 


English History. 


Contains landmarks of our national history. More than usual attention given to last 
three centuries. The Growth and Greatness of the Empire specially considered. 


PUBLISHED AT ONB SHILLING BAOH. 


Specimens free on application. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The HOLBORN SERIES of 


WALL MAPS. 
An Entirely New Series Prepared expressly for School use. 


Hixtra large size at extra low price. 
Size 62 ins. by 5l ins. Published price 13s. each. 


These Wall Maps are strictly up-to-date. 


They are printed with colours that will not fade ; 
They are particularly clear and distinct ; and 
They are excep üdualls well mounted. 


The following Maps are now ready :— 


BUROPE. NORTH AMERICA. ENGLAND. 
ABIA. SOUTH AMBRICA. SOOTLAND. 
APRIOA. WORLD (MERCATOR). IRELAND. 


ALSO THE 


VIADUCT WALL MAPS. 
A New Series at a remarkably low price. 
Size 46 ins. by 39 ins. Published price 7s. 6d. each. 


The Series consists of :— 
THE WORLD IN HEMISPHERES. 


AME NORTH AMERICA. 
SOUTH AMBRICA. SCOTLAND. 
UNITED STATES. IRELAND. 


A portion of one of the Maps will be sent as a specimen on application. 


THE ROAGA TIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
? HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Dr. F. AHN'S 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 


A Class-Book for Beginners. 
Adapted from the Original by A. DUDEVANT. 


Revised and Edited by 
C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 


MAELBOROUGH'S8B BDITION. 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


RULES OF 


FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE. 


For Teachers and Students. 
By O. F. CAMPHUIS. 


Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in a Practical and 
Simplified Form, as a Text-book for use in the Class, 
and in Preparation for Examinations. 


Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 64. 


“Cand. idates for examination will find this summary of rules and exceptions very 
useful.” —Cysack's Journal. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 OLD | BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY TEACHER’S DIPLOMA, 


AND 


CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ TRAINING CERTIFICATE. 


Courses are Provided fo» the above E.vaminations by 
University Correspondence College. 
Pull Preparation in all Subjects, £8. 8s. and £7. 17s. 6d., respectively. 
Fall particulars may be had, post ree, on application to 
The SECRETARY, Univ. Corr. Coll. London Office, 32 Red Lion Sq., Holborn, W.C. 


De Fivas' 
French Class Books. 


De Fivas, New Grammar of French Grammars. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A. Fifty-fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the 
Author's Eu Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 450 pp., 2s. 6d., strongly 
bound. * KEY, 3s. 6d 


De Fivas, Hlementary French Grammar and Reader. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d cloth. 

De Fivas, Guide to Modern French Conversation. 
Thirty-second Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

De Fivas, Introduction à la Langue Francaise. 
Twenty-eighth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 

De Fivas, Beautés des Horivains Francais, Anciens et 
Modernes. Fifteenth Edition. 1i2mo, 2s. 6d. 


De Fivas ^ as Le Trésor National. 
1s. 6d. » 2S. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 


The University Correspondent 


Eighth Edition, 12m», 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 


A Journal chiefiy devoted to London University , 
matters. 


Issued on the rst and r$th of each month. Price td., by post 14d. ; 
Half-yearly Subscription, 1s. 6d. ; Yearly Subscrittion, 25. 6d. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


13 BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 
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I understand their wild sweet chatter, 
For poets, too, are birds—but we 

Are caged, and do but soar to shatter 
Ourselves 'gainst wires we may not see ! 


I, too, re-echo Riickert’s sighing — 

It’s O for wings, for wings, for wings, 
Far with my swallows to be flying 

To sunnier shores and greener springs ! 


We classify the 95 versions received as follows :— 


First Class, —G.E.D., 100,000, XeAiBórov povgeiov, Gempy, M.A.V., 
E.H.O., Corbar, Jettatura. 

Second Class.—Fleur-de-lys, Pomegranate, Nomad, Benbow, Yellow- 
hammer, Khoda, Mafeking, Nellie Grey, Chelview, Penelope, The 
Humming Bird, Italy, Corvus, E.A.G., Rediviva, W.S.M., E.T.C., 
Rold Ma, Fortune le veut, Garrymore, Mitilofia, Koppstopp, L.O., 
Amstel, Balliol. 

Third Class. —Hercules, Dum spiro spero, Hoist, Altnacoile, Dagmar, 
Pierrette, R. S.D., Cassandra, Rondinelle, Philoméle, Jan-san, K. E. M., 
Rotur, La Reine Margot, Neith, Théo, Jaw, A Speckled Bird, (hil de 
beeuf, E.R.B., Spoon, L'Hirondelle, Oliver, Zephyr, L’Allegro, 
Limousine, W.G.A., J. M.A. 

Fourth Class.—A Vincent, Pot Micelran, Merk, .Kthelé, Rinaldi, 
Leo, Vire, Spitzbergen, Janvier, P. V. Maro, Lorraine, Kitty Grey, 
H.M.L., Jemima, Bacchus, L. H. Auchentorlie, Mafeking (Grantham 
p.m.), Dax, Pollie. 

Fifth Class.—Ivy Leaves, Tommy Atkins, Pillar, Mutabor, Procne, 
A.B.C., Uvula, Ib, Tarn, N.O., Style, Missie, Lita, Cum, Polly, 
Quinta. 


We must apologize for the accidental omission of the following from 
the January Translation Prize list. They reached the Ottice late on the 
17th, and were forwarded to the Prize Editor ina supplementary parcel 
together with a number which were received on the 18th, or later :— 

First Class. —Astrxa, Creiisa. 

Second Class. —Burgess, Scallywag, Alassio, Merrybent. 

Third C/ass.—Gothicus, A.N., E.H.B., Arale, Fruach, Sirach, 
Burlesque, Ogre. | 

Fourth Class. —W.E.D. 


Of Gautier's lyric little need be said—-se/viur. vertendo, ‘* Gempy” 


was a good second, but he misses the playfulness, the light touch, 
which reminds me a little of Tennyson's ** Talking Oak," a lightness 
which is helped by the double rimes. I give for comparison the first 
two stanzas :— 
** A withered leaflet here and there 
Already strews the sunburnt lawn : 
At morn and eve a keener air 
Is felt. The summer days are gone. 


See where, the garden’s last parade, 
Autumnal flowers their tints unfold : 

The dahlia flaunts his red cockade, 
Her orange cap the marigold.” 


Here ''leaflet " is a flaw, as is **rise high” of “G. E. D.” “A 
keener air is felt ” is poor beside ‘‘the air nips shrewdly,” and so is 
** their tints unfold” compared with ‘‘out are doled.” The last two 
lines are excellent.. assin is ** the fountain basin," not ‘‘the pond.” 
I dislike the resolved foot in **the Parthenon’s pediment "—why not 
** Athena's"? ‘t Perch” and ** smirch " is bold ; or, shall I say, shows 
stress of rime? 


ENTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 
I. Tama blessed Clendoveer : 
"Tis mine to speak and yours to hear. 
(Parody on Southey in ** Rejected Addresses.") 


2. Iam his Highness dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 
3. For he by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale, 
And wisely tell what hour o' the day 
The clock does strike by a/yebra, 
(Butler, ** Hudibras.") 
4. What can ennoble sots or slaves or cowards? 


Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
(Pope, ** Essay on Man.") 


5. Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Be//e Aurore. 
That he asked and that he got—nothing more. 
(Robert Browning, ‘‘ Hervé Riel.”) 


6. The last was dusky Balthazar : 
He rode upon a dromedar. 


( Pope.) 


(T. E. Brown, '*A Carol.?) 
(Continued on page 130.) 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Hectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


To be delivered by JAMES SULLY, M. V, LL.D., Grote Professor of the 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


The First Course of Lectures (Twenty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, February 21st, at 7 p.m. 

This Course, consisting of Twelve Lectures, will deal with the development of the 
Will and Character. The aim of this branch of education will be elucidated by a 
reference to the ethical conception of good or virtucus character, and its methods by 
a reference to the psychological laws of development. Attention will be paid 
throughout to the special circumstances and needs of the school teacher. 

Directions will be given as to reading, and care will be taken, by the setting of 
papers and by conversation, to give students a real grasp of the subjects of the 
Course, 


SYLLABUS. 


I.—Moral Education and its Place in Education as a whole—The Aim of Moral 
Education— Ethical Treatment of End of Action and its Bearing on Education— 
The Relation of Education to Ends of Happiness and Moral Perfection—Education 
as preparing for Self-Realization and for Social Service-- Education as specially con- 
cerned with the Formation of Character. ! 

I1.— Child. Nature as Material for Moral Educator— Theory of Innate Depravity 
and of Innate Goodness of Child — Scientiic Conception of Child-Nature as Unorgan- 
ized Congenital Tendencies— The Brutal Characteristics of Childhood and their 
Significance for Educator— The Human and Social Tendencies in Children— Early 
Modification of Instinctive Tendencies by Surroundings. : 

1II.— The Method of Moral Education— Presupposition of Moral Education : 
Control of Child's Action by the Authority of a Person-- Restraining Character of this 
Action—Scope for Positive Stimulation of Action in Early "Training— Indirect 
Character of large part of Early Moral Education— [Importance in Early Stages of a 
Moral Direction of the Intelligence and the Feelings. : 

1V.—Precise Relation of Intellectual Instruction to Moral Education — The 
Importance of exercising Children in a Careful Observation of Actions occurring in 
their World—Childish Apperception and the Wiser Interpretation of Actions— The 
gradual opening up of the Larger World of Conduct and Moral Experience—The 
Educative Function of Fable, Story, and History— Beginnings in the Comparison 
and Classification of Actions and Characters. . 

V.—The Control and Guidance of Children's Feelings as part of Moral Education 
—The Right Attitude of the Educator towards his Pupil's Feelings—The Edu- 
cational Treatment of Fear, Anger, &c., in Young Children—The Importance of 
Respecting the Child's Feelings—-The Effect of a Sense of Neglect or of Injury on 
Moral Development—The Teinpering of Control with Kindness and Sympathy. 

Vi.—The Fostering of the Higher Emotions by Education—Development of a 
fuller and more mature Feeling for the Educator's Personality—The drawing out of 
Sympathy with Companions and esprit de corfs— Moral Value of Early Admirations 
—The Part of Strong Dislikes in the Development of the Moral Consciousness — 
LS rai Exercise of the Moral Sentiment in connexion with History and 

iction. 

VII.—Moral Training as concerning itself ultimately with the Good Will—The 
Process of Volition and its Control by the Educator— Disobedience and its Educa- 
tional Correction — Recommendation of Commands as Universal Rules justly 
administered —Gradual Comprehension of Rules as representing and growing out of 
a zal oyatenie Comparison of Educational Values of Man's Rules and Nature's 

aws. 

VIII.—The Good Will as exercising itself in repeated efforts to do things—School- 
work, Habits of Orderliness, &c., as developing Effort in Definite Lines of Action— 
Educational Use cf the Instincts, Imitativeness, the Impulse to Please, &c.—-The 
Right Use in Education of Emulation and the Love of Praise—The Action of Sug- 
gestion and of strongly presented Ideas on Childish Efíort— The Educational Treat- 
ment of Impulsiveness and Sluggishness of Will. , 

IX.—The Growth of Reflection and Conscicusness of Personality—Authority as 
gradually veiling itself in Friendly Guidance— Moral Instruction as probing more 
deeply the Problems of the Moral Life— The Correction of Narrowness in Young 
Ideas and Sentiments— The Presentation of Higher Standards of Conduct and 
Character as Substitutes for Conventional Ones— The Exercise of the Young Will 
in Co-operative Effort for Good Causes. 

X.—The Development of Character by Education— Examination of the Idea of 
Virtuous  Character— Place in Character of Fixed Moral Habits— The. several 
Virtues as resting on Dispositions fixed by Practice— The Methods of Exercising the 
recognized Virtues, Courage, Truth, Xc., in Early Education— The Function of 
the School and the Home in the Formation of Virtuous Dispositions, 

XI.—Character as more than a Group of Virtuous Dispositions— The Supple- 
menting of habit by Reflection and Self-adjustment to New Circumstances— Work 
of the Educator in Developing the Higher Type of Personality—Instruction in the 
Deeper Meaning of the Virtues, Courage, Truthfulness, Justice, &c.—Helping the 
Learner to tind his way to the Comprehensive Principles of Conduct—Gradual 
Training of the Young Will in Free Moral Decisions. 

XII.—Relation of Moral Education to the Individual Child—The Need of an 
Intelligent Insight into Differences of Moral Tendency— The Problem of dealing 
with Vicious Propensities and Slighter Moral Defects, Want of Courage, Vanity, 
&c.—The Importance of discovering the Good in the Defects and. Exaggerations of 
Children— Respect. for Unusual Types of Moral Sensibility—Encouraging and 
Protecting Children in the Free Assertion of their Individuality. 


The Fee for the Couse of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. 


*.* The Lectures will be delivered om Tuurspay EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, 
beginning on THURSDAY, 21st February, at the College, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.— Members of the College have free admission to the Course. 


C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
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IMMEDIATE AND ENORMOUS SUCCESS. 


First Large Edition exhausted within Six Weeks of Publication. New Edition now ready. 


PHILIPS new SERIES oF 
ELEMENTARY ATLASES. 


Edited by GHORGHE PHILIP, Junr., F.R.G.S. 


j| PHILIPS — — 
ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS OF — 
[COMPARATIVE [5 
GEOGRAPHY — 


A SERIES OF 36 COLOURED 
PLATES CONTAINING OVER 8o 
Qi MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, WITH 

8 PAGES OF INTRODUCTORY 
LETTERPRESS OO .-—— 
EDITED BY GORGE PHILIP )USNS P RG 
PRICE ONE SHILLING  — 


PHILIPS'- LONDON IE 
SCHOOL - BOARD K 
ATLAS. -—— SERIES OF N 


! 40 COLOURED PLATES CON- 
TAINING OVER 9o MAPS AND 


DIAGRAMS, WITH 8 PAGES 

OF INTRODUCTORY LETTER- 

PRESS — SPECIALLY PRE- 

PARED FOR THE LONDON 

SCHOOL BOARD. -— EDITED ay 
Te * . reo 


Gt ù t ILIY å va » . . 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, NET. 


GEORGE PHILIP -Y SON Z LONDON 
J21.FLEET: STREET 7 LIVERPOOL 
45-TO:-51: SOUTH CASTLE STREET 


GEORGE ‘PHILIP ££ SON Æ LONDON 
J2.FLEET.STREET Æ LIVERPOOL 
45-TO:-51- SOUTH CASTLE STREET 


1.—Bound in Stif Leatherette Cover. *2.— Bound in Stiff Leatherette Cover. 
Cloth Back. 1s. net. Cloth Back. Is. 


PHILIPS’ ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY (London Hdition). 40 Plates, 
bound in Stiff Leatherette Cover. Cloth Back, 1s. net; Cloth Boards, 1s. Gd. net. 


* The published price of this Edition is subject to the usval discount. 


These Atlases consist of Entirely New Maps, prepared on a strictly Scientific and Educational Scheme, which 
has received the unique Distinction of being officially sanctioned by the London School Board, which 
appointed a special Advisory Committee to assist in its preparation. It has also been approved by the Geographical 
Assoclation, who have distributed copies to all their members. 

The Royal Geographical Soclety, the London Chamber of Commerce, and other important 


Societies and Institutions have also accorded these Atlases their warm approval. 


Press Opinions. 

The London Chamber of Commerce Journal!s.—‘ Many new features, all of which are decided 
improvements. We believe this to be the cheapest and best shilling atlas ever offered to schools, and trust it commands the 
sale it deserves.” 

The Royal Geographical Scciety’s Journal. —“ A great advance on the cheap school atlases published 
fifteen or twenty years ago. It has been compiled according to the recommendations of a special Advisory Committee of 
the London School Board. One commendable feature of the atlas is that the scales on which the maps are drawn all bear 
a fixed and simply expressed proportion to one another. Care seems to have been taken in the selection of place names, and 
in their spelling the system recommended by this Society has been taken as the guide. A really creditable production.” 

Schooimaster.— A marvellous production. So good an atlas at so small a price is specially creditable to its. 
enterprising publishers. All teachers should see it.” 


The Publishers are prepared to offer favourable terms for the production of Special Editions of these Atlases, containing 
Local Maps, where sufficient quantities can be taken. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45 To 51 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 
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7. Be it written 
That all I wrought 
Was for Britain 
In deed and thought. 
(G. Meredith, ** IIead of Bran.”’) 


8. Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight 
For ‘tis their nature /oo. 
(Isaac Watts, ‘‘ Divine Songs for Children.”) 


9. And storied windows richly digh’, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
(Milton, ** Il Penseroso.") 
10. Curtsied when you have, and kissed 
The wild waves whzsé. 
(Ariel's Song in ** The Tempest.") 
I1. Our Chaucer, well of English undefyld 
On Fame’s eternal beadroll worthie to be fled. 
(Spenser, ‘‘ Faerie Queene.") 


12. And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can. 
(S. T. Coleridge, ** Christabel.”’) 


I 3. Not to see Apollo’s scorn, 
Ah, poor Faun, poor Faun ; ah, poor Faun ! 
(Matthew Arnold, ** Empedocles on Etna.”) 


14. And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza, and our James. 
(Ben Jonson's lines to Shakespeare.) 


IS. Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cuméer, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 
(Coronach in Scott's ** Lady of the Lake.”’) 


The figures represent the number of rimes rightly supplied by the 
103 candidates who competed :— 


18. —Matrevis, Ramathlabama, Surgeon's Daughter. 

17. —Quota (p.m. Lincoln), S.S., Ebbo, Quota, Young April. 

16. —E.C.F., I.C.F., Tony, Trop court, Search-light, A u, Ephah, 
Saga, Paw. i l 

15.—Amadan, Faust, Rusticus, L.E.M., Kettlepot, E.A.G., La 
souris, K. Morton, Lucretia, Scrutator, Brownie, Corbal, Henricus 
Cambrensis. l 

14.—O.N., Altnacoille, Frond, Morn, Hitchhurst, Pascalon, 
p.m. Glasgow, Strathearn, La Reine Margot, Bridge, Institute, Miggs, 
Patrick, Immerito. 

13.—Patch, Black Bess, Ruby, Dunelm, Nan, Leo, 100,000, Young- 
aton, Stedge, Non jam, Arethusa, Ichabod, W. J. Greenstreet, Edin- 
burgensis, Angarad, Flecknow, Friar, H.R., W.S.M. 


12.—E.K., Gothicus, Margaret Murphy, E.J.H.S., Shark, 
Harriet. 
11.—Mere Fossete, Henley, iðiwrns, Ivy Leaves, Endymion, 


Quidam, Y.L., Esortis, Tres Partes. 
10.—A Scot, Spitzbergen, Bluebell, Garryowen, E.L. M.A. 
9. —Matoushka, M.A.B., Limited, Quill. 
8.—Dum spiro spero, Vire, Nomad, Virgo, Parva, L.A., U.M. 
.M.A. 
J 7.—Chemineau, Nellie, Apis, U.S., Tis. 
6.—Dax, Tempo, Pall. 


To decide the tie for last month's Extra Prize we set seven extra 
rimes to be supplied. 
1. Upon this daunce, amonges other men 
Daunced a squier biforen —— 


2. We there in strife 
Spilt blood enough to —— 
We orphaned many children 
And widowed many women. 


3. When, beneath the palace 
You ride slow as you have done, 
And you see a fair face that is 
Not the old familiar one, 
Will you 
Murmur softly ? 
4. Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was 
5. Stars, moon, and 
I'm tired of —— 
And all together 
Whom speak they unto? 
(Continued on page 132.) 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SYNTHHETICAL MAPS. 


By W. R. TAYLOR. 


Price ad. each net. 


Now ready. 
Austria-Hungary. | France, Rhine, Basin of. 
Balkan Peninsula. | Germany. Russia. 
Danube, Basin of, | Holland and Belgium. | Scandinavia. 
Europe. italy. Spain. 


England, in Eight Sections (is the press). 


Ready shortly. 
ireland, Scotland, British Possessions, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. each net. 
By L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


Africa. Asia. British Empire. British isles. Eurepe. 
North America. South America, 
Bv A. J. HERBERTSON, Pu.D. 
Man and his Work. 
The World. By L. W. Lypg, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


An Elementary Geography of Europe, 
Small crown 8vo, limp covers, price 4d. net. 
This is especially suitable for use with the Synthetical Maps. 


By L. W. Lype, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, price 4s. 6d. ; or can be had in three 
separate parts, bound in cloth, price 2s. each. 


THE NEW SCIENCH AND ART OF ARITHMETIC. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NgssiTT, M.A. Lond. 

Part I.— Integral Arithmetic and Properties of Numbers. 

Part II.—Vulgar Fractions and Properties of Fractions. 

Part III. —Approximations, Mental Decimalization of £. s. d., Properties of Deci- 
inals, and Commercial Arithmetic. 


THE ABC OF ARITHMRTIC. 


Teacher's Book. Parts I. and II. Price 1s. each. 
Pupil's Book. Parts I. and II. Price 4d. each. 


—————— —— 


Demy 8vc, price 3s. 6d. each. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Dr. OTTo Scuwzir. Treated from a 
Biological standpoint. Translated from the German by RupotrF RosENSTOCH, 
M.A. Edited by J. T. CuNNiNGHAM, M.A. In Three Parts. Part I., 
Mammals. Part II., Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. Part III., Invertebrates. 
With Numerous Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. Or complete in One 
Vol., bound in cloth, price ros. 6d. 


BLACE'S SIR WALTER SCOTT “CONTINUOUS” READERS. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. net each, bound in cloth. 
Now ready. 
Ivanhoe, | uentin Durward. Woodstock. 
The Talisman. attie Pieces. Old Mortality. 


BLACK'S SIR WALTER SCOTT READERS—Complete Text. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

Each Volume contains Complete Text, with an Index and special Introduction and 
Notes written for School use. 
Now ready, 

The Talisman. | 


Quentin Durward. 
Oki Mortality. 


lvanhoe. | 
Woodstock. 


COURS DH GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE LEMEN- 


taire. A short French Grammar in French. By W. G. HaRTOG. Small 
crown 8vo, 68 pp., cloth, price 1s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. For 
ee Classes. With over 160 Illustrations. By TELFORD VARLEvY, M.A., B.Sc. 
mall crown 8vo, price as. net. 


LAUDATH. A Hymn and Tune Book for use in Secondary Day 
Schools. By J. J. Finptav, Intermediate School for Boys, Cardiff. Arranged 
with Full Score in Staff Notation and, in addition, Tonic Sol-fa for Soprano 
and Alto lines. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. Words only, price 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM DH QUINCHY. With an Introduction by 
J. H. FowtEgn, M.A., Author of “A Manual of Essay Writing,” &c. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. ; 

Of all English authors De Quincey is perhaps the best suited to awaken the love 
of literature ; and it is hoped that this selection from his writings, the first made for 
such a purpose, may be found very acceptable for English literature lessons in schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICS. 
By A. F. Waropen, M.A., F.C.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at New College, and 
Demonstrator in the Laboratory of Balliol College, Oxford, and J. J. MANLEY, 
Assistant-Master at Magdalen College School, and Daubeny Curator, Magdalen 
College Laboratory, Oxford. 

Vol. I.—General Physical Measurements. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, containing 76 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. net. 


Write for a Complete List of Black's School Text-Books. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 
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HOSSFELD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The mest approved method for Teaching Foreign Languages. 


FRENCH. P | GERMAN. 2 
s. d. s. d. 
English-French Grammar. By HossrEkLp's New e. Arranged for English-German Grammar. By HossrELD's New Method. cia ee for 
Classes, Schools, and Private Lessons. New Edition . E tot. ake o des C Schools, and Private Lessons. New Edition x 30 
Elementary French Grammar ... is 10  Mengels German Exercises and Idioms ax m 2 6 
Essentials of French Grammar .. 1 o . German Composition and Idioms 2 6 
Advanced French Grammar  ... 2 6 Conjugation of German Regular and Irregular Verbs o 6 
French Composition and Idioms 2 6 | Hossfeld’s German Reader a 2 0 
Conjugation of French Regular and Irregular Verbs. a s .. 0 6 ' Englisb-German Commercial Correspondent... 2 0 
Polyglot p Te ponoent (English, French, EAD Spanish) eee .. met 3 6 , English-German Dictionary ; 5 I o 
English-French Commercial Correspondent ... se sss .. 20 German-English Dictionary I o 
English-French Dictionary — ... js en 1 o The Two Dictionaries in one volume .. 2 0 
French-English Diction ats - t o Select German Stories T r 6 
Ie Htonancs d Hm e Volume 2 o German Dialogues... ; - 1 6 
er UGUENET 20) 
Manual of French Conversation 1 6 ITALIAN. 
100 Passages for Translation into English and German 2 0 English-Italian Grammar. By HossrELD's Mew core n rangen for 
100 Passages for Translation into German and ene 2 0 Classes, Schools, and Private Lessons ... is 3» 
Anecdotes. With Notes, by LARMOVER  ... : o Italian Composition and Idioms 2 6 
New Poglish and French k 2 6 Conjugation of Italian Regular and Irregular Verbs 5$ o 6 
French ogues .. ; 1 6 Engli ii (talian and Italian-English Dictionary. p^ Mauz! 7 6 
English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. MILLHOUSE. (a vols. e) 
SPANISH. New Edition .. . 12 0 
English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. By HossreLD "MM 2. 2 0 
English-Spanish Grammar. By HossrEzLp's New Method. nuance n for Italian Reader. By Dr. C. Scotti ... at e 2 0 
è inar HOUR and Errate rasons. New Method . : 3 o Italian Pronunciation. By Comsa  ... : a - - e 2 0 
-Eng rammar y HossrFELD's New Met 4 0 
ey to above x 2 0 PORTUGUESE. 
Spanish Composition and Idioms. By J. BOEDO YANEZ.. 2 0 Portuguese Grammar. By GRAUERT... ls 5 
Correspondencia Comercial. By J. Borno Yanez 1 6 Portuguese Dialogues ES 16 
Conjugation of the Spanish Regular and Irregular Verbs... o 6 
English Spanish Commercial Correspondent... g 2 0 DUTCH. 
-Spanish Commercial Correspondent... 2 9  English-Dutch and Dutch- Engin Pienonary Wc. dae o del cime o 
F French Sonic Commercial Correspondent .. 2 O Dutch Dialogues .. P Ga. wer Chi i 1 6 
A New Spanish-English and Engli -Spanish Dictionary... 2 6 | DIL 
A New Span -English and English-Spanish Dictionary. By VELASQUEZ .. 6 o RUSSIAN. 
A New pania English 2 and Peele pe peony: By VELASQUEZ. T M anu al of Russian an d English Conversation E x E uH NT 
Hossfeld's Spanish Reader es English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary ... eis Ss id 246 
German-Spanish Reader .. fie 20, SWEDISH. 
Gil Blas in Spanish Dialogues... t 6 | English-Swedish and Swedish-English Dictionary ... Ee ex. 29.4728 
Don Quijote" in in Spanish .. ae A see .. 2 0 x 
Engineering Translations i in English and Spanish .. " .. net 3 6 : , DANO NORWEGIAN. R 
Spanish Technological Dictionary. By N. Ponce : DE LgóN— English-Dano-Norwegian and Dano-Norwegian-English Dictionary ... .. 4 6 
Vol. I.— English-Spanish ... és — sis .. 36 0 te à 
Vol. 11. — Spanish. English .. 25 5 . 32 o | Hints on Language. By R. J. ISNARD si sa " — aes e) 1 0 


London : HIRSCHFELD BROS., 13 Furnival Street, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


CEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Lro., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 
370 STRAND, oe W.C. 
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EvkERv- DESCRIPTION OF 


DESKS, SEATS, CUPBOARDS, 
TABLES, EASELS, BLACKBOARDS, 
&C., &C. 


Every DESCRIPTION or 


FITTINGS FOR TECHNICAL IN- 
STITUTES, POLYTECHNICS, ART 
. SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, &c., &c. 
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Y 


CMM LLL——- meti wm ~~ “PREMIER PATENT SLIDING 
SN A. S : neos AND FOLDING PARTITION” for 
WORKING BENCH FOR CHHMICAL LABORATORY. dividing Schoolrooms. 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 
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A Prise of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extracts from Brantóme .— 


Puisqu'il me faut parler des dames, je ne veux m'amuser aux 
anciennes, dont les bistoires sont toutes pleines: et ne serait qu'en 
chaffourer le papier en vain; car il y en a assez d'escrit, et mesmemes 
ce grand Boccace en a faict un beau livre à part. Je me contenteray 
donc d'en escrire d'aucunes particulières, et principalement des nostres 
de nostre France, et de celles de nostre temps ou de nos peres qui nous 
en ont peu raconter. 

* . e . Ld 

Je mesuis cent fois estonné et esmerveillé de tant de bons escrivains que 
nousavons veus de nostre temps en la France, qu'ils n'ayent esté curieux de 
faire quelque beau recueil de la vie et gestes de la reyne mère, Catterine 
de Medicis, puisqu'elle en a produict d'amples matières, et taillé bien de 
la besoigne, si jamais reyne tailla: ainsy que dict l'empereur Charles à 
Paulo Jovio une fois, à son retour de son triumphant voyage de la 
Gouletté, voulant faire la guerre au roy Francois: qu'il fist seulement 
provision d'encre et de papier, qu'il luy alloit bien tailler de la besoigne. 
Aussy de vray ceste reyne en a taillé de si belle, qu'un bon et zellé 
escrivain en eust faict une Illiade entiere : mais ils ont esté paresseux ou 
ingrats ; car elle ne fut jamais chiché a l'endroict des scavans, et qui 
escrivoient quelque chose. J'en nommerois plusieurs qui en ont tiré de 
bons brins, en quoy d'autant ils sont accusés d'ingratitude. 

* e * e e 


Cette reyne qui fut de tant de roys la mere, 

Et de reynes aussy, ensemble de la France, 
Mourut lors qu'on avait d'elle le plus d'affaires : 
Car nul qu'elle n'a pu luy donner assistance. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea is offered for the following 
competition. Supply the missing epithets in the following :— 


1. To me the flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


2. The —— crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the, and 


Thais sits beside thee: 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 


Rhine. 


3. 


4. And on the —— sands and shelves 
Trip the fairies and the elves. 


$. He that hath found some bird's nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown. 
6. A shoe-string in whose tie 
I see a civility. 
7. Come leave the loathed stage 
And the more age. 
8. But as Thou willest, give or e'er forbear 
The sight. 
9. My —— neighbour, gone before 
To that and shore. 
. I sang of the —— stars 
I sang of the earth. 
. Unclasps her jewels one by one. 
. The —— singer of an day. 


. Ab! what avails the —— race ; 
Ah, what the form ? 


All, all are gone, the —— faces. 


A forest 
trees 


With —— —— 
Of stubbes —— and to behold. 


And the —— nightingale 
Is half consoled for Italus. 


. Shaped it was to a —— sphere 
That bears and buries the year. 


. Or beast or bird or fish or —— flower. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send real 


names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by February 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


An ENTIRELY NEW ATLAS for use in SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 


EDITED BY H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A, 


With a useful EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION by Dr. A. T. HERBERT- 
SON, Hon. Secretary to THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Three opinions of ‘THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS." 


Tbe Rev. G.C. Bact, M.A., of Marlborough College, writes :—'* I . . . congratulate 
you on the very successful execution of the Atlas. It has been much admired here, 
and is already making its way into circulation among us.” 


The Headmaster of the Bristol Grammar School writes :—'* We are unanimcusly 
and unreservedly pleased with your new Atlas, and propose to introduce it here.” 


Mr. H. CounTuHorE Bowen, M.A., of the Teachers’ Guild, writes :—In my opinion 
‘The London School Atlas’ fulfils very satisfactorily the requirements of Atlases in 
general set forth in the Teachers’ Guild Leaflet of July, 1857, and includes many good 
features of its own. The maps—especially the numerous Physical Maps—are well 
chosen, simple, clear, as a rule well coloured, and contain the right matter. The 
Atlas will be found of special value as an aid in teaching the earlier stages of 
Geography." 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR UPPER CLASS 
SCHOOLS. 

Members of THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, of THE COLLEGE 
OF PRECEPTORS, of THE TEACHERS’ GUILD, and a large number of 
TEACHERS and SCHOOLMISTRESSEs in all parts of the Kingdom have 
approved of the Atlas. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS contains :— 


48 pages of beautifully Coloured Maps and Designs (130 in all) 
and 8 pages of useful Explanatory Text. Size, large 4to. 


Prices: stiff paper sides, cloth back, 2s. ; limp cloth, 3s. ; cloth boards, 
bevelled, 3s. 6d. 


MB. EDWARD ARNOLD (For The London School Atlas 
Company, Ltd.), l 


37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, Dec., 1901. 
Ready in February. The School Edition of 


MOLIERE’s LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 
Edited by Professor FREDERIC SrENCER. With full Notes. Cloth, 
Is. 3d. net. 
Also Uniform with above. 


MOLIERE’s LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 


Edited by Professor FREDERIC SrENCER. With full Notes. Cloth, 
Is. 3d. net. 

Educational Review.—‘' The publishers furnish a beautifully printed text and 
attractive format, and Professor Spencer in the notes gives just such help as young 
students need for a proper appreciation of this masterpiece.’ 

School World.—': The notes are prefaced by a short account of the author and the 
play ; they are commendably brief, but contain many happy renderings of Moliére'- 
often rather difficult expressions. To those who have been troubled by editions with 
overloaded commentaries, this pretty little volume will appeal irresistibly.” 


Dent’s Modern Language Series. 


Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
Dent’s School Grammar of Modern French. With 


special dealings with the Language of the Seventeenth Century. By G. H. 
LARKE, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Dents First French Book. Based on the Hölzel Pictures 


of the Seasons. By S. Arce and WALTER RiPPMANN. Fourth Edition. In 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Dent's Second French Book. By S. ALGE and WALTER 


RiPPMANN, Consists mainly of a charming story by JEANNE MaiRnET, “La 
Tâche du Petit Pierre." Illustrated by C. E. Brock. In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s.6d. net. 


Hints on Teaching French.  Witha running Commentary 
to Dent's First and Second French Books. In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 18. 6d. net. 
French Daily Life. Common Words and Common Things 


Adapted by WALTER RirPMANN from Dr. Kron’s “Le Petit Parisien." In 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Complete List of the Modern Language Series will bo sent on application. 
J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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GRIFFIN & CO.'S LIST. 


Handsome Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 


OF 


THE EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 


Including the latest Discoveries and their Practical Applications. 
By Dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 


*.* Dr. Phipson's work presents, amidst much which isof interest to the scientist 
and the general reader alike, a short 7‘susé of his discovery of the origin of atmo- 
spheric oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to the action of solar 
radiation upon vegetable life. The book will be found replete with much that is 
new, curious, and interesting, both in connexion with weather lore, and with 
scientific meteorology.—Puddisher's Note. 


Just out. Crown 8vo. 


The Threshold of Sclence. Simple and Amusing Scientific 
Experiments. By C. R. Atper Wricnt, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
with very numerous Illustrations, handsome cloth, 6s.; also, Presentation 
Volume, gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


TuinD Epition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT. 


FIRST PRINOIPLES OF BOTANY. 
By Prof. J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., F.Z.S. 


With a Chapter on Ferns and Mosses. 


“It would be hard to find a text-book which would better guide the student to an 
accurate knowledge of modern discoveries in botany.”—/ouraal of Botany. 


How Plants Live and Work. ^ Simple Introduction to 
Real Life in the Plant World. By EtgANoR HuGuHEs-Giss. With Illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 


The Making of a Daisy ; ** Wheat out of Lilles "' ; 


and other Studies in Plant Life and Evolution. By ELEANor HucuEs-Ginpb. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d., post free. 


— — ne ———— 


GRIFFIN'S " OPEN-AIR " STUDIES. 


Open-Air Studies in Botany : Sketches of British Wild 
Flowers in their Homes. By R. Lrovp PRaAEGER, B.A., M.R.LA. Illus- 
trated by Drawings from Nature by S. RosaAMoND PRAEGER, amd Photo- 
graphs by R. WELcu. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. ; gilt, 8s. 6d., post free. 

General Contents:—A Daisy-starred Pasture—Under the Hawthorns—By the 

River—Along the Shingle—A Fragrant Hedgerow—A Coanemara Bog—Where the 

Samphire Grows—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a Study in Weeds) —1n 

the Home of the Alpines—A City Rubbish Heap—Glossary. 

‘CA fresh and stimulating book."— Ze Times. 


Open-Alr Studies In Geology: an Introduction to Geology 
Out-of-Doors. By GRENVILLE A. J. Core, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology in the Royal College of Science in Ireland. With 12 Full-page Plates 
after Photographs and Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 8s. 6d., post free. 

“A charming book . . . beautifully illustrated." — 4 theneun. 


Practical Geology, Alds in. By Prof. GRENVILLE A. J. 
Coie, Royal College of Science for Ireland. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8v», tos. 64. 


Jamieson’s Steam and Steam-Engines. 
Illustrations, Plates. Twelfth Edition, 8s. 6d. 


With 200 


Jamieson’s Steam and Steam-Engines (Eiemen- 
tary). Eighth Edition. 3s. 6d.  - 


Jamleson’s Applied Mechanics (Advanced). 
Vol. I. :—The Principle e$ €Vork and its Applications: Gearing. Third Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. Vol. II.:— Motion, Energy, Strength of Materials, Graphic 
Statics, Hydraulics. Second Edition, 8s. 6d. 


Applied Mechanics (Elementary). 
Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. 


Jamleson’s Magnetism and Electricity (Ele- 
mentary). Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Engineering Drawing and Design. By S. H. Wetts. 
Fully Illustrated. In Two Parts, sold separately. Third Edition. I. Practical 


Geometry: Plane and Solid. 3s.—II. Machine and Engine Drawing and 
Design. 4s. 6d. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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THE ELEVENTH GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


HE Conference was held at Brighton on January 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, by invitation of the Brighton and Hove Branch. 
Perhaps fora winter meeting no pleasanter town could have 
been found; and a bright sun, cordial hosts, and a really 
magnificent suite of rooms combined to make the eleventh Con- 
ference a success for both serious debaters and holiday-makers. 
The proceedings began on the Wednesday night with an 
official reception at the Pavilion. After the customary speeches 
of compliment and welcome, Canon Lyttelton gave a powerful 
and suggestive address on the general outlook of education. 

Thursday morning was mainly devoted to the political or 
administrative side of education, and a series of resolutions 
were carried in reference to the forthcoming Local Authorities 
for Education Bill These were mainly on the same lines as 
those passed by other bodies of teachers. The subject of 
scholarships was introduced by Mr. Lyde, who strongly 
deprecated the possible pauperization of parents by the 
payment of “maintenance,” and urged that scholarships 
should usually cover the school fees only. Mr. Rouse, who 
followed, read a paper dealing with preparatory schools and 
public school entrance scholarships. The afternoon audience 
to hear Mr. Keatinge lecture on * What constitutes a Good 
Lesson ?” proved that more visitors were interested in pedagogic 
than in administrative questions. A discussion of considerable 
interest followed. In the evening Mr. and Mrs. Titherington 
received the visitors at Brighton College. 

Friday was given up to the discussion of four important 
administrative questions. Schools must be inspected and 
subsequently registered. On this subject there was a general 
agreement, and no less unanimous was the wish that teachers 
should be represented upon governing bodies; though sug- 
gestions as to how this idea should be carried out varied con- 
siderably. “The redistribution of educational endowments ” 
was introduced by Sir Joshua Fitch, who gave an interesting 
historical account of what had been done in this direction as 
a result of the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868, of which 
he was a member. On the same subject the audience greatly 
enjoyed an eloquent and humorous speech from Mr. Arthur 
Leach. If members of the Charity Commission would allow a 
glimpse behind the scenes now and again, as Mr. Leach did on 
this occasion, fewer complaints would be heard of their dilatori- 
ness and inaction. 

The burning question of higher-grade schools and who 
should control them excited a comparatively mild interest 
among the majority of the audience. Dr. Wormell spoke no 
less strongly than Mr. Blacker in favour of these schools. 
Neither speaker answered the definite question in set words ; 
but Mr. Blacker was understood to prefer an ad hoc bedy to 
control all schools in each area. 

In the evening all the splendidly decorated reception rooms 
of the Royal Pavilion were thrown open by the Mayor. A 
varied programme of entertainment was provided. Dr. Draper, 
with the help of his students, had turned the Banqueting Hail 
into a laboratory where the whirr and click of numerous pieces 
of apparatus delighted the scientific and scared the “ humane" 
observer. In the Music Room Mr. Barnett read a paper on 
“Educational Values,” to hear which alone would have justified 
the visit to Brighton. 


THE NEW CENTURY AND THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


Mr. LvTTELTON, Headmaster of Haileybury, and Chairman of 
Council of the Guild, began by remarking on the extreme uncertainty or 
any prophecies relating to education, and said further that all prophecies 
would be useless unless some inquiry were first made into the meaning 
of the principal movements now going on. He would confine his 
attention almost entirely to England. Taking a bird's-eye view of the 
history of education in the country during the last fifty years, it was 
seen to be characterized by the gradually increasing control of voluntary 
effort by the State; this was exemplified by the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 and by the various Secondary Education Acts which were 
passed, notably about 1870 and 1890. Much of secondary education 
remained quite unorganized, and yet it was just that part of the whole 
which was chiefly admired by toreigners—the public boarding schools. 
The whole, or nearly the whole, secret consisted in one very simple 
fact—that in the boarding schools they had boys as late as nineteen years 
of age ; whereas on the Continent and in America school life ended at 
seventeen. Thus in our great schools we could give the big boys ccn- 
trol over the others, which no Continental school ever gave. If they 
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stopped short at seventeen, they would have to approximate their system 
to the Continental methods, and there would have to be vastly more 
supervision on the part of the masters and far less government by the 
boys themselves, and English schools would lose a great deal of what 
was distinctive and best. 


The Visttor from Mars. 

He would like his listeners to place themselves in the position of a 
visitor from Mars. The first thing such a visitor would observe was 
that there was an immense amount of movement, and very little order— 
movement which dated back for something like fifty years, and had 
been carried on with a great deal of restlessness and a certain amount of 
tumult—tumult which was restricted in some respects to members of 
their profession and contrasted with the great apathy outside. It was 
dificult to understand how these two facts were so extraordinarily pro- 
minent as they were. Yet even in their profession it was not all tumult ; 
there were backwaters of most extraordinary quiet, not to say stagnation. 


State Control. 

The broad movements that the restlessness, vitality, and vigour among 
the teachers of England were resulting in might be treated under four 
heads, viz., State control ; commercial competition ; the education of 
women ; and the effects on education of the advance of science. In 
discussing State control, they had to reckon with one characteristic, 
which was likely to continue for a long time—the fitfulness of interest 
in education displayed not only by the public at large, but also by the 
Government. As regarded the Government, it was becoming more 
and more difficult for a Cabinet to take in hand any question which 
was not forced upon it by a vigorous public opinion. The reason was 
simply the same reason that made it difficult ie the public at large to 
be interested in education—because they were interested in so many 
other matters. It was not as ifthe mass of the English people were 
apathetic generally—they were not; but they were interested in so 
many things that there must be a large number of matters that they 
could not be interested in at all. 


Imperialism v. Education. 

In the matter of State control they had two great questions which they 
would have to make up their minds between. Were they going to 
allow one of these two great questions to exclude the other ; or, in 
other words, were they going to allow the claims of Imperialism to 
swamp the claims of education? They could not look forward to the 
development of education in the matter of State control without at 
once seeing that the country would be called upon to an increasing 
degree to incur a large expenditure of money. They must be prepared 
to tell the people that, no matter what their Imperial expansion and 
responsibilities might cost, there was a claim upon them that was more 
vitally germane to their future and their development than any amount 
of other claims—military, naval, Colonial, or Imperial. Education, he 
would point out, was not antagonistic in any way to these claims, but 
it was a claim vitally necessary to all that was wholesome and per- 
manent in the development of those other great movements to which 
he had alluded. 

Commercial Competition. 

Commercial competition was the name given to that influence on 
education which resulted from panic as to foreign trade activity, 
notably that of Germany. The position required careful scrutiny. 
How far was it necessary to modify the curriculum of schools to suit 
commercial necessities? How far, again, did success in commerce 
depend on special training in the principles of trade and in modern 
languages? It seemed clear that the influence of teachers should be 
concentrated on keeping the quiet educational training of boys un- 
impaired as far as possible till sixteen, whatever the subjects of curricu- 
lum might have to be. There seemed to be a serious danger in the 
establishment of subsidized schools where subjects might be taught 
solely with a view to immediate commercial necessities, and might 
produce shallowness of mind. He regretted that no conference had 
ever taken place between commercial men and school masters and 
mistresses on this question. He thought they should meet the men of 
commerce and ask them: ** What is it you want the boys to be taught ?” 
and ‘‘ At what age do you want them to know it ?" 


The Education of Women. 

In the education of girls they had one of the most remarkable changes 
that had taken place in the history of any country in matters educa- 
tional. Let them look back upon the kind of life portrayed in the 
novels of Miss Austen and compare it with what they saw nowadays, 
and it was impossible to exaggerate the greatness of the change that had 
taken place. Yet the question might be asked, whether there was any 
danger of some good being lost among many good things which were 
gained. They found a few people pointing with some alarm to the 
loss of individuality among girls at the present day, owing to the ex- 
traordinary stimulating education which they had received at school. 
A girl's life at school was full of interests—intellectual, athletic, and 
social; there was scarcely a dull moment in it. But how far was this 
a good preparation for that quiet home life in the country which some 
of them might be destined to live? He wastold—though he could not 
vouch for its accuracy by his own personal experience—that in a large 


number of cases the home life had been found to be dull after the ex- | 
citement of school life. If this was true, then a danger indeed existed ; 
for, if dnything was done to make the young people of England feel 
that home life was dull, then they must feel that the home life of the 
country was being menaced. 


The Effect on Education of the Advance of Science. 

The effect of the advance of physical science had been that now they 
did their utmost to train the reasoning faculties, and not only the literary 
or emotional faculties. In former times that aim was entirely lost sight 
of, judging from his own experience. In all ordinary teaching of all 
ordinary subjects the reasoning faculties could be constantly appealed 
to and developed. There was, however, a serious omission of all that 
they called spiritual influences between 1870 and 1890. The philo- 
sophers of to-day were beginning to make it perfectly plain that there 
had been a defect in that respect, and that, if they were to arrive at truth 
in regard to human nature and character, they must be more alive, more 
sympathetic to the unseen forces. The wonderful subject of music had 
been, to a most astounding extent, neglected in England. It was ready 
for development. In the English people there was an enormous 
amount of latent musical taste, which only required ordinary common 
sense to, bring out into the most astonishing growth. Before twenty 
years were out they would see something approaching a revelation in 
the development of musical taste in this country. 


The Teacher's Duty. 

Teachers should not be the victims of party cries, no matter how loud 
or insistent, but work for deep and practical movements rather than for 
noisy or showy ones ; and endeavour to hold, in the middle of great 
confusion and noise, that peaceful attitude of wisdom which cast its 
light upon the surrounding darkness, and which, to be maintained in 
that darkness, would require a great deal of the quiet of life and deliber- 
ation which we in this generation were in such terrible danger of losing. 
There ought to be, among the members of the Association, men who 
would make a real contribution, not only to the movements of edu- 
cation, but to true and vital progress in the best sense of that word. 


ONE LocAL AUTHORITY. 


Mr. LYTTELTON introduced four resolutions, which were eventually 
carried. The first was :— 

** That the contro] of education should be a function of the 
authority for general local purposes, and should be exercised by a 
Statutory Committee.” 

After considerable discussion, this was agreed to. It was assumed 
that this authority would deal with elementary as well as secondary 
education. 

County Councils. 

The second resolution was briefly introduced by Mr. LYTTELTON, 
who declared it to be strictly in accordance with the findings of the 
Royal Commissioners, and to be of a character that would meet with 
general acceptance. 

Mr. NEsBiTT pointed out that the absence of women on County 
Councils was a decided drawback, but he did not oppose the resolution, 
which, after considerable discussion and some amendment, was carried 
in Mr. BEVAN’s words as follows :— 

** That, following the lines of the Bill brought in in 1900 by the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Statutory Committee (referred to in the 
first resolution) should be an Education Committee of the adminis- 
trative County Council or of the County Borough Council framed 
in accordance with a scheme drawn up by the Council and approved 
by the Board of Education." 


Teachers’ Representatives. 

Various amendments were proposed to the third resolution. 
were lost and the original wording was kept :— 

** That the scheme [referred to in the second resolution] should 
provide for the inclusion in the Education Committee of an adequate 
proportion of persons, male and female, who are not members of 
the Council, and who possess expert knowledge of education and 
of the requirements of ihe locality.” 

This resolution is strictly in accordance with the wishes of the Guild, 
and the amendments proposed aimed at strengthening or emphasizing 
some special point. Mr. THORNTON proposed to add words specifically 
to include assistant-masters and private-school teachers. A good deal 
of sympathy was expressed with this proposal, and a long discussion 
followed. But the meeting finally acquiesced in the advice of the 
Chairman, who pointed out the danger of becoming too specific in their 
recommendations. If they began to specify particular classes of 
teachers who should be represented on the Education Committee, they 
would not know where to stop, as the Guild had the interests of all 
teachers at heart. 


These 


Small Boroughs. 


Mr. THORNTON moved and Mr. MILLAR-INGLIS seconded the next 
resolution, which, as amended by Mr. BEVAN, finally took this form :— 
“ That the areas under the control of the Education Committee, 
should be not less than those of existing administrative counties 
and county boroughs, but that the scheme may provide for a Joint 
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Education Committee of two or more Councils, the population of 
the combined areas being not fewer than 100,000.” 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BLOMFIELD (Catford Collegiate Schoul) read a paper consisting 
ofa powerful plea for the protection and retention of private schools in 
any national system of education. By way of showing the feeling that 
private-school masters had to combat, Mr. Blomfield began with a 
quotation from a well known weekly paper circulating in the North of 
England. It was as follows :—** That ghastliest of all English farces, the 
ordinary private school, has raised its puling voice in protest [against 
the higher-grade school] with greater energy than it ever displayed in 
education." Under three main heads he urged that private schools 
should not be crushed. In the first place, large sums of money had 
been sunk in private schools. To replace these by schools built at the 
public cost would throw an undue burden upon the ratepayer or the tax- 
payer, besides at the same time causing the financial ruin of many hard- 
working men. Again, if private schools were closed, a large body of 
devoted and capable teachers would be lost to the profession ; and, in 
the third place, the nation would suffer a serious loss if there should no 
longer exist an opportunity for that freedom of initiative and experiment 
which is so little possible in a publicly controlled school. In support 
of his views Mr. Blomfield read extracts from the report of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1868, and quoted Mr. Sadler, Mr. Lyttelton, 
and Sir Richard Jebb in defence of private schools. 


A National Loss. 

The audience was sympathetic, and seemed to agree that to crush 
private schools would be **a national loss." The only dissent was a 
fear lest weakness should be implied in the demand for protection. 
Mr, MILLAR-INGLIS seconded and Mr. THORNTON spoke in favour of 
a resolution which was unanimously passed, to this effect : 

** That in the best interests of education efficient private schools 
should be an acknowledged part of the educational system of the 
country, and that their interests should be safeguarded in any Act 
of Parliament dealing with secondary education." 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Mr. LybDE (Bolton Grammar School) moved, and Mr. Rouse (Rugby) 
seconded : 

(1) ** That all free places in secondary schools be abolished, and 
that the value of scholarships shall not exceed the full cost of educa- 
tion.” (2) ‘* That there should be greater elasticity in conditions 
of admission, including the widening of the educational ladder, so 
as to admit to scholarships pupils other than those in public 
elementary schools." (3) ‘‘ That it should be permissible to hold 
scholarships at any efficient secondary school or University college." 


Bribes to Parents. 

In a trenchant speech Mr. Lyne expressed his dislike for ** what was 
common in England—the subsidizing and bribing of parents.” He 
thought the value of the scholarships should be strictly limited to the 
cost of education in school, and it should be left to the headmaster’s 
judgment to decide in an individual case whether a boy needed extra 
help—for the cost of school games, for travelling or dinner money. He 
would have the secondary school work in friendly relation with the 
primary, 60 as to minimize the difticulty of curriculum when a scholar 
was transferred from one school to the other. He advocated the plan of 
examination by the staff of the secondary school, and urged that this 
examination should test intelligence and not knowledge, and should be 
very largely z/va voce. 

Preparatory Schools. 

The resolutions were obviously framed (and so the audience accepted 
them) in reference to scholarships from primary to secondary schools ; 
but Mr. Rouse dealt entirely with entrance scholarships to the great 
public schools. He severely criticized the preparatory schools in that 
they encouraged specialization at a fatally early age. He objected to 
entrance scholarships on the ground that they promoted cram and were 
practically confined to boys from good preparatory schools—‘‘ I use the 
word ‘good’ in its conventional sense," said Mr. Rouse. These 
schools were expensive, and, therefore, the son of the poor professional 
man was excluded from what should be for his benefit. Mr. Rouse 
would apply a poverty test to scholarship holders, and urged that the 
sum of £140.000 annually given in scholarships by forty of the leading 
public schools could be spent in a far more efficient way. 


A Goop LEsson. 

Every one wants to know the points of a good lesson, and the large 
audience that met to listen to and discuss Mr. KEATINGE'S lecture on 
this subject heard many words that edify. There is no space here to 
give the address in full, and a brief summary must suffice. The first 
need for the pupil was absence of monotony ; this meant that the teacher 
Must retain his freshness. Freshness of presentation was of the first 
importance. In illustration of this, Mr. Keatinge took a history lesson 
dealing with the Tudor period, and showed how it could be first 
treated on the lines of the text-book. Afterwards the livesof prominent 
personalities could be touched upon, extracts from contemporary writers 
put before the class, and so on ad infinitum. No great enthusiasm 


could be aroused in any subject unless the teacher was himself enthusi- 
astic and interested, not merely in the subject, but in the presenting of 
it to the class. The first essential of a good teacher was that he should 
have worked at and be enthusiastic about his subject for its own sake. 
Secondly, he should go over it again for the benefit of his pupils. He 
should read it from the point of view of the teacher rather than of the 
student. The subject must be made a living reality to the pupils. 
Matters must be so arranged that the class should be as active as might 
be and should contribute its due share to the working out of the lesson. 


Interest. 

Mr. Keatinge had no specific cure to offer for the habit of inattention ; 
but he thought this trouble might be often obviated by giving a boy 
some reason for attending to his lesson other than that he was ordered 
to do so. The habit of children doing things merely because they were 
told to do so, no other reason being given them for obedience, was not 
likely to lead them to judgment and originality in after life. With 
regard to the writing of an essay, for instance, it was most useful to get 
the young people to see why the subject was interesting enough to 
write about. And in a translation lesson attention might be induced by 
the knowledge that there would be a subsequent retranslation lesson 
with closed books. 

The Lack of Reticence. 

A teacher was often tempted to explain too much. There was the 
silence of ignorance, but there was also the silence due to judgment. 
Work must not be made too easy ; if it were, it would certainly not be 
valued by the boys. If teaching be worth doing at all, it was worth 
treating as a fine art and was worthy as careful practice as any 
other fine art. He insisted on the need of careful preparation on the 
part of the teachers. But adherence at all costs to a pre-arranged 
scheme was worse than no preparation. It was necessary for the 
teacher to work from his own conviction, or his ideal, interest, and 
humour would grow weak and vanish. A good teacher must always 
work for the future; he must refuse to enjoy the rapid returns that 
were, on the whole, so easy to obtain, for the results of good work were 
less visible to him than to any other professional man. 


The Bovey Interest. 

In the discussion that followed many points of real interest were 
brought out. Mr. KEATINGE admitted with a commendable absence 
of pedantry that the training college lesson was not always applicable 
to class-room routine. Miss Woops urged that a great need was want 
of control on the teacher's part, resulting in a want of control on the 
pupil's part. Self-control needed to be taught and practised. Miss 
PuNNETT made some shrewd remarks about interest in its connexion 
with attention. Interest was becoming a bogey. Young teachers 
were expected to make their lessons interesting, by which was under. 
stood entertaining and attractive ; whereas real interest lay in the 
delight children felt in using their own powers. 


INSPECTION. 


Mr. TITHERINGTON (Brighton College) introduced the subject of 
inspection as precedent to the registration of a school as efficient. He 
thought the Guild should raise its voice to demand inspection. In his 
opinion the Universities were best able to carry out this work, and, in 
particular, he approved of the inspection by the Joint Board. They 
sent down, not faddists, but inspectors of experience, who were able to 
test the efficiency of a school as a whole. 

Mr. DE B. GiBBiNS (Kidderminster) was strongly in favour of 
inspection as distinguished from examination and the granting of certi- 
ficates. And this for two reasons: to give teachers the dignity of a 
learned profession, and to protect parents against advertisers. In his 
opinion inspectors should come direct from the Central Authority. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

‘ That the Board of Education should at once instruct its 
Consultative Committee to frame a register of efficient schools, 
public and private, and that a school, before being registered 
as efficient, should satisfy the proper authority on the following 
points: (a) That the premises are suitable and healthy and the 
apparatus is adequate; and (^) that the staff is adequate and 
that the teaching fulfils the engagements held out in the pro- 
spectus. ” 

GOVERNING BODIEs. 


Miss WOLsELEY-LEWIS defined the powers and duties of the 
governing body as referring to the appointment and the dismissal ot 
the head master and mistress; the formal appointment or dismissal of 
the assistants on the recommendation of the master or mistress ; the 
management of finances, and the formal admission of pupils. Having, 
however, chosen a competent head, they should give him full powers. 
and thoroughly back him up in every way. The dithculty was to find 
the ideal governor, who should himself have received a good secondary 
education, and should also have financial knowledge and good judg- 
ment in the management of a school. As to the constitution of these 
bodies, representation of local interests was apt to be corrupted by 
contamination with local politics. Governors should be absolutely dis- 
interested, and she believed on most Councils the best members were 
those who were co-opted. One representative of the teachers and some 
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women should be on the Councils, and there should be no life- 
governorships. 
Governors to Reign and not Govern. 

A paper was contributed by Mr. F. Storr, in which he said the 
first thing that struck him was that any generalization as to governing 
bodies was hopeless. The first duty of the governors was to appoint 
a headmaster, and once ‘‘in a blue moon " to dismiss him; but, asin 
the case of the sovereign in a constitutional menarchy, governors 
should reign and not govern, and should maintain always an intel- 
lipent interest in the affairs of the college. Expert knowledge was 
desirable, and it was thought that this could be obtained by co-opting 
an ex-headmaster or a University nominee; but this was rarely 
successful, for the former's lips were closed by professional delicacy, 
and the latter rarely attended. Finally Mr. Storr threw out as a 
serious hint that on Councils there should be an ex-officto governor, 
a salaried official appointed by the Consultative Committee. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were then carried :— 

(1) ** That. when the constitution of the governing bodies of 
endowed and proprietary schools is being drafted provision should 
be made for the representation of the teachers on the staff.” 
(2) ** That it is desirable in the case of proprietary schools, and 
essential in the case of endowed schools, that the Local Authority 
should be represented on the governing body." 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


This subject was opened by Sir JosuuA FITCH, who gave a number 
of amusing sketches of endowed schools as they existed in 1868. He 
was himself a member of this Commission, and showed how greatly 
matters had improved since then ; but he scarcely touched the question 
that was down for discussion—viz., how far any redistribution of edu- 
cational endowments is now possible. An interesting part of his address 
tended to show that the interferehce of the Charity Commissioners with 
the wishes of the pious benefactors had not frightened would-be testa- 
tors, but that, on the contrary, charitable bequests had largely increased 
of late years. 

Sir Joshua was followed by Mr. LEACH, of the Charity Commission. 
He pointed out that the distribution of endowments had always bcen 
absolutely unscientific in England, and was now. All the efforts of the 
Endowed Schools Commission and the Charity Commission, which 
succeeded them, had not resulted in placing them on any scientific basis 
whatever. In some cases there were endowments of £1,500 a year for 
two hundred people, and in other cases there were twenty thousand 
people with no endowments whatever ; and, owing to the immense 
difficulties of the whole subject and the intense inter-local jealousies, he 
doubted whether there could ever be a comprehensive redistribution of 
endowments. Attempts had been made to reconstitute them on a 
scientific basis, but had broken down because there was no provincial 
authority. The Commissioners of 1868 were like ambulatory volcanoes 
belching forth sparks; but they had neglected to lay straw—in the 
shape of Local Authorities—to catch those sparks. Hence the com- 
parative futility of their work. 


Firebrands. 

The Commissioners had been very much abused for their dilatoriness, 
old-fogeyism, and utter inability to get on. But they were not to be 
blamed for being soslow. They were really firebrands, and entirely free 
from red tape; but were bound hand and foot by the processes they had 
to go through. An entirely unopposed scheme, to which nobody took 
any objection, could not be got through in less than two years from the 
time it was started. It was only by special legislation that any redistri- 
bution of endowments could be carried out, and the polytechnics, which 
were doing such admirable educational work in London, were the 
outcome of an Act of Parliament, 


Redistribution, 

Whether any local redistribution of endowments was needed on any 
large scale he did not know. In only four cases had, to his knowledge, 
schools been moved from one place to another, and that took four years ; 
so that the game was not worth the candle. There was nothing in 
international animosities which equalled interparochial animosities— 
civil war was nothing to it. Therefore he doubted whether in England 
they would see an attempt at redistribution of endowments on any 
large scale. It was understood that the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners were shortly to be transferred to the Board of Education. 
The latter body would have the advantage of past experience, and, 
if they managed to shorten the process of the Acts, a great deal would 
have been effected. Probably in the future endowments would not 
occupy so prominent a position as in the past. When the Local Authori- 
ties were given power to support secondary education, as they had been 


given power to support technical education, they would establish in _ 


England very much the same advantages as in Wales, and they could 
not have a better precedent. 


HIGHER-GRADE SCHOOLS AND THEIR CONTROL. 
Dr. WORMELL spoke warmly of the value of the higher-grade schools in 
continuing the education of the primary schools and preparing children 
for a commercial career. They did a work which there was no other 


agency to do; and, though some minds were agitated by the result of 
a certain lawsuit, the higher-grade schools had come to stay, and they 
must be supported—whether from the rates, taxes, gifts, or endow- 
ments mattered little; but it did matter very much indeed that their 
connexion on the one side with the elementary schools, and on the 
other side with trade and industry, should be maintained. And if the 
rendering of such support led to their being brought under the County 
Council or other authority, it would be necessary to secure represent- 
ation of the School Boards on that body. So that his answer to the 
question proposed to them was not definite, after all. For the purpose 
of sweeping away difficulties which were recognized, he, however, longed 
for the time to come when they should have in every district one 
authority, and one only. 
Ad hoc. 

Mr. BLACKER (Headmaster of the Christ Church Higher-Grade 
School, Brighton, and Vice-President of the National Union of Teachers) 
drew a powerful sketch of the eftect of the higher-grade schools on the 
slum life in large cities. Ile traced the history of the growth of these 
schools, and of their unfair treatment by the Board of Education. Like 
Dr. Wormell, he was in favour of one authority for all grades of edu- 
cation, but preferred that this authority should be specially elected for 
educational purposes. The following resolution was then carried :— 

** That there shall be one Local Authority for all education other 
than non-local secondary schools and University education." 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 

This concluded the business part of the Conference; but in the 
course of the Mayoral reception in the evening Mr. P. A. BARNETT read 
a paper on ** Educational Values," which to be properly appreciated 
should be read in its entirety. We give, however, below a brief 
summary of its main points. Mr. Barnett defined value in education 
as value in relation to the largest area of practice in life. Those 
pursuits that affect most favourably the largest number of things that 
men «o are the pursuits of highest ** value" in education. But ** value ” 
in relation to preparation for life cannot mean only the securing of the 
necessary background of physical comfort ; nor. yet the preparation for 
an existing definite function in the existing frame-work of society. 
That these two '* values ” are sometimes accepted arises from the desire 
to have a definite and measurable result of school life. But education 
is concerned primarily with the largest area of activity, z.c., character 
and conduct. We must therefore ask what studies most affect character 
and disposition in youth. The answer is that the humane studies come 
first, and chief of them literature, as that study cultivates sympathy 
with human interest. Next to literature comes the need of a first-hand 
acquaintance with external natural forces. We must know the wind and 
the rain, the animals and the flowers. The old distinction between the 
arts and the sciences does not really hold good. Once the arts 
enabled men to do things. Now the physical sciences have, on the same 
ground, vindicated their claim to recognition. 


All Knowledge ts One. 4 

For the specific subject of education a pyramid of the sciences must be 
constructed, the basis of which are the subjects of most general human 
interest. The basis must be applicable to all knowledge, and in 
building our pyramid we must consider three main things—the aim of 
life, the growth of mind, and social pressure. The first leads us to the 
consideration of what things matter most, viz., things that affect the 
largest practical area, and enable us to deal with life magnanimously, 
on a large scale. To this end literature is all-powerful. Literature 
enables us to see individual life on a large scale. But we must have 
also Nature-studies. Civilization tends to take us farther away from 
primitive forces ; but in schools children must be brought as close as 

ossible to the simple phenomena of Nature. Mathematics must be 
included as qualifying all studies, and as teaching the force of abstract 
reasoning. A proper consideration of these questions would solve 
dithculties of curriculum. These difficulties are increased by the need 
of working for external examinations, which have tended to conven- 
tionalize our teaching. The problem now is to deconventionalize this, 
and to disabuse our minds of the examiner's motto that the pupil who 
knows most is the best pupil. The reforming teacher must have a 
really scientific, that is a common-sense, view of his general aim. He 
will resolve to teach with an eye on the pupil, and not merely on 
the work he turns out ; and he will endeavour that the pupil and not 
his work should be the main solicitude of the testing authorities. The 
curriculum we have is good enough ; it is our manipulation of it that 
makes it barren and futile. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD- 
MASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting for 1901 was held at the Guildhall on 
January 9 and 10, under the Presidency of Dr. Gow. The 
Report of the Council for 1900 is a substantial pamphlet of 170 pages, 
and contains, besides the list of members and other esoteric matter, a 
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great deal of general information—for instance, the text of the Board of 
Education Act, of the Local Authorities Bill, and of the Minute on 
fa aid Elementary Schools. In fact, it might well claim to be the 
“ Hazel's Annual" of the secondary teachers. For it we are in- 
debted to the indefatigable Secretaries, Dr. Scott, whom Sir Joshua 
Fitch, in proposing the health of the officials, pronounced a born 
diplomatist, and Mr. Swallow, of whom the President complained as 
a goad (or was it a gadfly ?) always pricking his sides. 


The President's Address. 


Dr. Gow began with a warm tribute to his predecessor in office, the 
Rev. A. R. Vardy : ** He was, in truth, a very perfect example of the 
Christian gentleman." As to the resolutions on Local Authorities, 
most had been already passed ; but the last (II. iv. on the paper) was 
new, and represented a resolution passed unanimously by the Council 
in November, and communicated to the Government at the time. The 
second resolution, to be moved by Mr. Keeling, was also approved by 
the Council, but exception had been taken to it by Mr. Dyche, of 
Halifax, in the Journal of Education. 

As to prognostics, which were looked upon as a perquisite of 
the President, he prophesied that demand for masters was soon going 
to outstrip supply. It was certain that in the near future many new 
schools would be created. It was equally certain that the supply of 
men-teachers was diminishing already, both in quantity and quality, 
and it would diminish far more rapidly when training was insisted on. 
It was certain that teachers already engaged in the profession were dis- 
satished with the conditions of their employment. They demanded, 
and with perfect justice, increased salaries and moderate pensions. 
Where was the money to come from? It was unlikely that the public 
would pay anything out of the rates until every other expedient had 
been tried. The first to be tried would probably be a reduction in the 
salary of headmasters. But there were not more than two headmasters 
in the kingdom who received, qua headmasters, what would be called a 
large salary in any other profession. The big profits came from 
boarding-houses. A profession without prizes would attract only 
mediocrities, and a reduction in the salaries of headmasters, he said 
boldly, would be disastrous to the interests of the nation. Moreover, 
this reduction, even if effected, would add but little to the salaries of 
assistant-masters. But salaries inadequate for men would be gladly 
accepted by women. He prophesied, therefore, that they would see 
women employed in our grammar schools. 


Local Authorities. 


A series of resolutions of the Council were submitted es 4/oc. These 
approved generally the Duke of Devonshire's Bill of 1900, with the 
provisoes that the proposed Authority should be made responsible for 
the supply of secondary education within its area, which should in no 
case be less than that of an administrative county, and that experts 
should by statute be included. Up to this point the resolutions were 
accepted without a dissentient ; but the rider, ** The proposed Local 
Educational Authority should be responsible for all education other than 
University education within its area—z.e. secondary, technological, and 
elementary," provoked an animated and interesting debate. First came 
a verbal amendment, so as not to include hospitals, Xc. Then Mr. BELL 
took exception to the words ‘‘ responsible for." If the Local Authority 
were held responsible, they must investigate secondary education in all its 
details, inspect and examine their schools. He wished to substitute the 
wording of the resolutions passed in 1900—*' should have general con- 
trol of the primary, secondary, and technical education of the local 
area,” and ‘‘ should be invested by statute with definite powers over all 
schools," these powers to vary with the constitution of the school. 


Let School Boards stew in their own juice. 


Then up rose Mr. FINDLAY, just arrived from Cardiff, and without 
any beating about the bush went straight to the point. In Wales they 
had had ten years’ experience of Local Authorities, and with that ex- 
perience at their back the Welsh county governing bodies were not yet 
prepared to undertake elementary education. The proposed establish- 
ment of one Local Authority would imperil the whote ideal of secondary 
and technical education. The wise policy was to let School Boards go 
on as they were; they were getting more and more discredited in the 
country. It would take ten or twenty years for County Councils to 
get in touch with secondary education. If matters were rushed, the 
result would be that the Labour party would collar secondary educa- 
tion. If the Government adopted the views of the Council, they would 
get into the same mess as they did in 1896, and the Bill would be another 
fasco. It seemed for a moment that Mr. Findlay had opened the bag 
of the winds ; but Mr. EASTERBROOK was ready with his guos ego. 
There was no thought or intention of superseding School Boards. They 
would go on as they were, only subject to the general control of the 
County Council. It was essential that for educational purposes there 
should be a single rating authority. 

The resolutions were then carried. 


Higher Elementary Schools. 


Mr. KEELING then moved a resolution approving the famous 
Minute of April 6, 1900, both as a first step towards differentiation and 
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* as being in general agreement with the Joint Memorandum adopted 
by the Association in 1898." In drawing resolutions it is always 
dangerous to assign reasons, and, in this case, the words in inverted 
commas proved the snake in the grass. Mr. Keeling began by show- 
ing that this question touched them to the quick. The numbers in 
secondary schools had E by two thousand from the maximum 
attained since 1894, and their curriculum had in many cases been 
lowered. He had no intention of running down higher-grade schools ; 
they had filled a gap and bad sent him some of his best pupils. But 
uer must be taught to know their place, and not be allowed to stand 
in the way when secondary education was being organized. The accepted 
theory in this country, endorsed by the Bryce Commission, was that 
primary education should be free, and secondary education, as far as 
possible, self-supporting. The larger School Boards had flown in the 
face of this understanding, and, with the connivance of the Department, 
had set up schools which robbed them of their scholars and the 
fees which alone could make secondary education self-supporting. The 
only cure for this cutting competition was differentiation. With this 
object the Joint Memorandum had been arrived at, and the Minute of 
April 4 was founded on that Memorandum. The combined effect of 
the Minute and of the judgment in the Court of the Queen's Bench 
would be in time to bring all schools under the Minute. At present 
some of the bigger School Boards kicked, and the Bradford Board were 
petitioning Parliament to raise the limit of age from fifteen to sixteen, 
and to be allowed to admit other scholars than those coming from the 
primary schools. The N.U.T. followed suit. But, if, as laid down in 
The Queen v. Cockerton judgment, no differentiation by subjects was 
pe there must be a differentiation by age. And where was the 

ardship? Inthe two higher-grade schools at Bradford, out of fourteen 
hundred boys he had found that there were only twenty fifteen years 
old and over. The average age at which the sixty boys at present in 
the Bradford Grammar School had been admitted from the higher-grade 
schools was eleven and a half years. 

Mr. C. W. Kaye, of Bedford, seconded. 

The Rev. R. S. DE C. LAFFAN raised the objection that after the 
decision of Regina v. Cockerton, which had condemned as illegal much 
that the Education Department had done, it was very doubtful whether 
the Minute had the force of law. They needed an Act of Parliament 
to enforce it. Their experience in London was that the higher-grade 
schools were bringing in free secondary education by a side wind. 
Boys whose parents could well afford to pay were kept in higher-grade 
schools up to the age of fifteen, and then sent fcr a year or so to a 
secondary school in order to obtain the cachet that some commercial 
firms required. That stamp was an absolute sham. The higher-grade 
schools of London were contrived a double debt to pay—the techno- 
logical education contemplated by the Technical Education Board, and, 
side by side with this, preparation for the intermediate scholarships of 
the Technical Education Board, for the Oxford Locals, and for the 
London Matriculation. The only cure for this confusion was a single 
Local Authority to have control of all education. 

Mr. HOLME, of Dewsbury, pointed out how easy it was to drive a 
coach and four through the Minute. Ina village (sc) of ten thousand 
inhabitants the Dewsbury School Board had established a higher-grade 
school at a cost of £16,000. This went on till last July, when the 
Board, alarmed by the Minute, constituted itself a Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee. The District Council agreed to the 1d. rate, and, 
except for the change of name, all went on as before. 


The Letter. 


Then came the surprise of the morning. Mr. BELL inquired, as a 
matter of curiosity, whether a letter had not been received from the 
Secretary of the Association of Masters of Higher-Grade Schools? Dr. 
Scorr acknowledged that there was such a document among their 
archives. [General cries of ‘‘Read.”’ Protests from Mr. KEELING. 
The letter had been sprung upon him ; he knew nothing of it, though 
the Council had placed the resolution in his hands. If the letter was 
read, he demanded that the Joint Memorandum should be read, and all 
the correspondence that had passed concerning it—an infinite vista at 
which the Association shudders. The CHAIRMAN leaves the decision 
to the meeting. Happy solution: pass the first part of the resolution, 
then read the letter, then move the previous question, so as to shelve 
the very questionable proposition that the Minute is ‘‘ in general agree- 
ment "' with the Joint Memorandum.] 


Tenure of Mastershitps. 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the following resolutions, stipulated 
that they should be either carried or rejected without amendments. 
They were the result of long and anxious deliberation conducted by a 
special Committee, and they hung together, so that one could not be 
altered without affecting the rest. On all save the last one, which was 
passed by 7 to 2, the Committee had been unanimous. (We omit 
Resolution I as immaterial.) 

(2) ** That, in the absence of special agreement, notice term- 
inating the engagement of an assistant-master should expire at the 
end ofa school term, and should be given not later than seven 
days from the beginning of the term at the end. of which it expires. 
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The Association believes this to be the custom of the profession."' 
(3) “That it conduces to the efficiency of schools that the head- 
master should have the sole power both of appointing and dis- 
missing assistant-masters." (4) ‘‘ That it should be the duty of 
the headmaster to report, at the next meeting of the governors, 
each change on the staff.” (5) ** That an assistant-master sum- 
marily dismissed for misconduct should have no appeal save to a 
law court.” (6) ** That an assistant-master dismissed with notice 
should have the right of making, within six months after receiving 
such notice, a written presentment of his case to the governing 
body of the school.” (7) ** That provision should be made by 
which, on the motion of the governing body, an official inquiry 
should be held by or on behalf of the Board of Education, and the 
result thereof should be formally communicated to the parties con- 
cerned and the governing body." 


Registration of Teachers. 

Prof. WITHERS, by special request, introduced the resolutions of the 
Joint Committee on Training. Anticipating the argument that it was 
not the business of the Association to legislate for any other class of 
teachers but their own, he argued that the question at issue could not 
thus be evaded. The Act excluded any differentiation of teachers by 
employment ; therefore the meeting was bound to consider the general 
conditions of admission, and these, it would be agreed, should be made 
as stringent as possible. If they accepted, under Clause 1, the Govern- 
ment certificate as equivalent to a University degree, they would allow 
what was not allowed by any other of the learned professions, and 
abandon the autonomy of the teaching profession. 

Mr. C. J. SMITH proposed an amendment restricting the resolutions 
of the Joint Committee to those qualified to teach in secondary schools. 
Mr. MoNTGOMERY, who seconded, made one real point. The insist- 
ence on post-graduate training would exclude the whole body of 
elementary teachers. Dr. ScorrT restated his views. The Consultative 
Committee might insist on a D. A. —or, for that matter, on a D. D.— 
degree as a qualification, but the Board would never confirm any such 
absurd recommendation. The register contemplated by the Act in- 
cluded all teachers qualified to teach in any class of schools. The 
Committee might go so far as to exclude those elementary teachers 
whose only qualitication was that they were eighteen years old ; but 
farther than this they could not safely go. It was vain for Mr. Findlay 
to exclaim that Dr. Scott took his breath away, end for Mr. Swallow 
to urge that they were not only headmasters but citizens, and had to 
consider the good of the commonweal ; the amendment was carried by 
a large majority. 


THURSDAY. 
Reports. 

The report of the Science Committee, presented by the Rev. W. H. 
KEELING, is a weighty document which the Zrzes thought worthy to be 
quoted in full. It states that many grammar schools have adopted the 
system encouraged by the grants, even when it was felt that the con- 
ditions of the Department clashed with the traditions and even the 
interests of the school, and there would probably be a large accession 
in the near future. On the whole the system had worked well, and 
grammar schools had gained from the imposition of a systematic course 
of scientific instruction. On the other hand, there could be no doubt 
that literary subjects had been starved for the sake of grant-earning 
subjects. What is wanted is more elasticity in the system—the recogni- 
tion of modern languages and of commercial subjects, for which not 
only Chambers of Commerce, but parents, were clamouring. They 
hoped that in time a direct grant would be awarded for these subjects, 
and, meanwhile, they recommended that the Department be petitioned 
to allow a modified time-table, and not to exact manual instruction in 
the case of secondary schools. 


English Pure and Unacfued. 

The Rev. A. F. RuTTY, in moving that ** more attention be paid to 
the teaching of the mother tongue,’ suggested as a preliminary the 
abolition of annotated editions, the bane of the teacher. In the good 
old days the master had the commentary and the pupils the bare text. 
Now master and boy were on a level, and Jebb’s ** Sophocles" kad put 
an end to Sophocles lectures at Oxforc. Like Omar, he would like a 
conflagration of the Pitt and Clarendon Presses. Again, to encourage 
the study of literature Mr. Rutty would begin by shutting up the 
library, where boys read what they ought not and did not read what 
they ought. Three books should be given to each form to read during 
three wecks in playtime, and the reading tested by an examination on 
the substance of the books, with simple prizes. The master's part 
should be limited to onc lecture on the literary period covered by the 
books, the lecture to be reproduced in the form of an essay. Dr. 
FLECKER would substitute one book for three. The best book for 
English reading, recitation, and composition was the Bible. 


Oxford and Cambridge Locals and Languages. 


Mr. A. PRYCE moved that no Locals Certificate should be awarded 
to a Preliminary or Junior candidate who failed to pass in one language 
besides English. These University certificates were supposed to repre- 
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sent a sound secondary education ; but the public in that matter had 
simply been bamboozled. Boys from Board schools were now being 
sent in for the Cambridge Locals, and thereby debarred from entering 
for County Council scholarships. It was to put a stop to this poaching 
on their preserves that he had brought forward the resolution. 

Mr. W. H. FLETCHER opposed the motion on this very ground, that 
it sought toobtain by a side wind, an appeal to examining bodies, what 
should be aimed at directly. 

This diversity of opinion ended in the favourite compromise of the 
Headmasters’ Conference: ‘‘That the matter be referred to the 
Council." 

A Census of Secondary Education. 


The concluding motion was moved by Dr. SCOTT :— 

“That a survey, after the manner of that conducted by the 
Schools Inquiry Commission in 1864, of all schools other than 
elementary schools in England should be conducted by the State, 
provided that no delay in legislation be incurred thereby." 

The proviso seems ingenuously contrived to save the face of the 
Government, whatever policy they adopt. If they give us the Bill 
romised for next Session, there will certainly be no time for the survey. 
f they violate their pledge, they can plead that they are waiting for the 
survey which the I. A. 1I. M. has declared highly desirable. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
LIVERPOOL MEETING. 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Modern Language Association 

was held on January 3 and 4 at the University College, Liver- 

pool. All arrangements for the comfort and entertainment of their 

guests had been made by Dr. R. J. Lloyd, the Hon. Secretary of the 

Branch. Besides the officials and leading members of the central 

Committee there were present Prof. Skeat and Mr. Eve, ex- Presidents ; 

Mr. H. T. Gerrans, of Oxford ; Prof. Spencer, of Bangor ; Prof. T. G. 

Foster, of Bedford College; Principal Dale, Prof. Kuno Meyer, and 
most of the modern language teachers of Liverpool. 

Dr. GARNETT took the Chair at 3 p.m., and called on the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. Lipscomb, to read the annual report. This stated that the 
membership showed a steady increase. During the year thirty-nine 
new members had been elected, and the present membership stood at 
347. They had lost two distinguished honorary members, Prof. Buch- 
heim and Mr. Max Miüller, their first President. Dr. Mahafty had 
accepted the invitation of the Committee to preside for the ensuing year. 


President's Address. 


Next followed the President's address. Dr. R. Garnett’s oration, if 
not very practical, was very pleasant to listen to—at least, for those 
who were near enough to hear—the causerie of a man of letters equally 
familiar with the old and the new learning. He began by likening 
himself to Goethe’s Weit&ind with prophets to right and prophets to 
left of him—the late President, Prof. Skeat, who had done for 
Chaucer what Peisistratus did for Homer, and the President- 
elect, Dr. Mahaffy, who had wrung testaments from sarcophagi as the 
ancient Jews wrung oracles from the teraphim. IIe was an exceptional 
President on an exceptional occasion. It was a rare moment which 
came once in a generation, provided by the general shaking up and 
searchings of heart caused in this instance by the war in South Africa. 
He had at least this recommendation, that in anything he said he would 
not be suspected of pleading fro domo sua. That war had at least 
taught us one lesson, that you could not make the soldier even an 
efücient military machine without trenching upon departments of 
human activity which at first sight seemed to have little to do 
with warfare. Among these was the study of foreign languages. 
Livy told us of the misfortune which overtook the greatest soldier 
of ancient times from mistaking Casinum and Casilinum. To the 
English officer at the present moment, what a **pull? it would be to 
know Taal or Chinese, or even to be able to converse freely with his 
European comrades in arms in China! Again, the best books on tactics, 
strategy, and military history were not always written in English or 
translated into English. If important for the soldier, the study of 
modern languages was still more important in the struggle of peace, in 
the international competition for commercial supremacy. Lord Rose- 
bery, in his recent Rectorial address in Glasgow, had only accentuated 
the note struck thirty-three years before by Robert Lowe in Edinburgh. 
Both moral and political interests demand a more modern education. 
A writer in the Zimes of December 26 had put forward many sugges- 
tions for the improvement of modern language teaching, one of which 
struck him as eminently practical—the institution of travelling bursaries 
by County Councils. In France and Germany such bursaries were 
granted by the State, with the happiest results. In England the highest 
educational authorities were not yet with us, and had still to be con- 
verted to a juster appreciation of modern languages. They reminded 
him of the schoolmaster in Smollett, who, discussing the character 
of Frederick the Great, doubted whether the great King, for all his 
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achievements, knew how to conjugate properly a verb in -u:. It was 
admitted that for many minds mathematics were a more efficient 
discipline than classics. Did not the same hold good of modern 
languages? In Peacock's ‘‘ Crotchet Castle," when the great play is 
acted each gentleman might take in a lady, but the lady who could 
construe and metricize a Greek chorus might pass in by herself. 
Latin, he held, should be the foundation, but not necessarily the edifice. 
T. E. Brown, in his delightful ** Letters," admitted that nineteen out 
of twenty Clifton boys derived no tangible benefit from their Greek 
studies, but he pleaded the intangible atmosphere, the subtle aroma 
that they conferred. This, he confessed, reminded him of ‘‘ that 
blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia.’” They should cease to trouble the 
ordinary boy with Greek, and substitute modern languages; 
while the clever boy should learn both. The study of Greek 
flourished (and he hoped it would continue to flourish) because 
there was the machinery for keeping it up, including rewards and 
scholarships, &c. There was at present no such machinery to make 
modern languages go, as it were, automatically. Schools wanted a 
tangible motive, something like Fox’s prescription for whiskers: ‘‘Our 
formula compels them to grow.” Without anticipating the resolution 
of next day, he would pick up an arrow shot some thirteen years ago, 
which was not likely to prove a zelum imbelle sine ictu. In his chapter 
on the progress of Universities contributed to Mr. T. H. Ward’s 
* Reign of Queen Victoria,” Mr. Charles Fyffe complained of the great 
mass of idlers at Oxford and Cambridge assembled for social purposes, 
who pulled down the intellectual level and stigmatized the Pass degree 
as still a very poor affair. To raise that level we wanted a single-clause 
Bill imposing on every undergraduate a matriculation test similar to 
* that of the University of London. The regulations for this examination 
should be committed to a Board of the University professors (and the 
present readerships in modern languages should be raised to professor- 
ships) associated with some extraneous authority, and the Modern 
Language Association was naturally marked out as this external 
authority. It contained the pick of modern language teachers through- 
out the country, and all that it needed was public recognition. The 
Association should at once take steps to incorporate itself and obtain a 
charter. An illustrious statesman, once the representative of Liver- 
pool, eloquently, if magniloquently, declared that in recognizing the 
independence of the South American Republics he had called a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old. So it might 
come to pass that what was faulty in public school and University 
methods would be reformed when the superior classes discover that 
their inferiors, through a more practical training, were beating them in 
the battle of life. 

Mr. Storr moved, and Mr. MILNER BARRY seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the outgoing President. 


Simplification of French Syntax, 


Mr. H. W. ATKINSON, of Rossall School, appeared in the agenda as 
the mover of the following resolution :— 

** That the simplification of French syntax included in the edict 
of the French Minister of Education, July 31, 1900, should be 
admitted in English schools and examinations, and that they 
should be taught concurrently with the existing orthography.” 

Expectation was on the alert. How would the mover deal with the 
altered circumstances, first announced in England in the January Journal? 
How would he maintain the monstrous paradox denounced in the same 
Journal? Expectation was disappointed. Mr, Atkinson was un- 
fortunately absent through illness, and the Hon. Secretary, before 
reading his contribution, craved permission to substitute a modified 
resolution—read ** the simplification approved by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and by the Academy in the edict of January, 1901’’—from 
which the paradox had disappeared. Mr. Atkinson brushed aside the 
suspension of the avré¢é as an unconsidered trifle. In a week's time 
we should have a revised arrêté, backed by the Academy and confirm- 
ing 85 per cent. of the reforms enjoined by the previous one. As to 
the simultaneous teaching of the new and old systems, he explained 
that for some time to come the old rules must be retained in grammars 
to explain the usages of classical authors. In composition these rules 
might be ignored. Thus there were many scholars who could read 
eleventh-century French, but very few who could write it. 

Dr. MACGOWAN seconded pro forma. 

Mr. EvE moved the previous question. He very much doubted 
whether these proposed changes were simplification to an English boy 
or girl ; though they might possibly cover some mistakes, if (which was 
very unlikely) they happened to fall into the same blunder as a French 
boy or girl. Thus, for the plural of choufleur there were eighteen 
possible combinations. Of these, one was right by the old rules; by 
the new rules, only three. He therefore advised a suspension of 
judgment til] they knew definitely what the changes were to be. It 
would be unwise to commit themselves to what seemed to him at best 
a very doubtful policy. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE, of Eton, seconded the amendment. Some of the 
proposed changes were contrary to the genius of the French language, 
and, whatever M. Leygues might decree, the ordinary educated French- 
man would never acquiesce in ‘‘ la lettre que j'ai eri." 


M. MEUNIER urged that on most of the points at issue French 
grammarians were themselves at loggerheads. 

Mr. RIPPMANN pointed out that the proposed simplifications were 
tolérances, not règles. As to Mr. Somerville's objection, French instinct 
would adapt itself to an authoritative pronouncement, as it had in the 
past. As to teaching the old and new side by side, that, from a 
teacher's point of view, meant an early grave. 

Mr. Eve's amendment was then put to the vote and carried. 


Literary v. Colloquial. 


Dr. Macgowan's resolution that **the aim of Modern Language 
teaching should be literary rather than colloquial" led to a spirited 
debate ; though the antagonists, like Sir Richard Strachan and the Earl 
of Chatham, never came to close quarters. The /z/térateurs disclaimed 
at starting any intention of running down colloquial French or depre- 
ciating the neuere Richtung. The colloquialists, on the other hand, 
professed an equal regard for literature—all they claimed was to provide 
a shorter and surer way of entering the Promised Land. Yet thereis a 
real difference in practice, as was shown by a concrete instance adduced 
by one speaker. One modern side master, to his knowledge, had used 
for thirty years a single book, ** Le Roi des Montagnes " ; another had 
on principle refused ever to read a French novel with his class. 

But we are anticipating, and must let Dr. MACGOWAN speak for 
himself :—In teaching French and German as equivalents for Latin 
and Greek, we should not accept merely their colloquial value, but: 
rather emphasize their literary importance. There was no reason why 
they should not be made to serve both ends, but the educational value 
must be put first and the technical value second. The modern language 
teacher should regard himself as a consul of cosmopolitan culture. As 
the Bishop of Calcutta had told them at Harrow, the same culture 
could be conveyed from Paris and Berlin as from Athens and Rome. 
Even if we admitted that educationally the scale inclined slightly in 
favour of the ancient languages, yet the practical value of the modern 
tongue more than redressed the balance. But in schools the technical 
should be subordinated to the educational aspect. They must all have 
come across instances of colloquial proficiency without a trace of 
Sprachgefiihl or literary instinct. There were many concurrent reasons 
for the present low level of modern languages in schools. First he 
would put the subordinate position they held in school time-tables. 
In commercial schools they were bracketed with book-keeping and 
short-hand. On modern sides they were often little more than an extra, 
mathematics or science being regarded as the Hauptfach. What they 
had to aim at was to obtain for French and German an analogous 
position to that held by Latin and Greek on the classical side. He 
postulated at least six hours a week for either. To turn to the Uni- 
versities, Oxford had recently instituted an Honours School in English 
Literature, affected mostly by women; but there was no prospect of 
one in modern languages. They were still scared by the bogey of a 
Courier Tripos. Cambridge had indeed a Modern and Mediæval 
Tripos, tae best in England; but neither University would recognize 
modern sides. Greek was still maintained as a compulsory subject, 
and the modern-sider had still to waste six to nine months in getting 
up a miserable modicum of Greek accidence. In German Gymnasien 
Greek was not required for the 4ózturienten- Examen. In consequence 
Oxford and Cambridge scarcely tapped our modern sides. Again, there 
was the lack of good modern language teachers. This deficiency, 
however, was rapidly disappearing. English students were more and 
more preparing themselves by residence abroad, and the foreign teacher 
was being ousted. Eleven years ago Prof. Kuno Meyer had pointed 
out at Cheltenham that England was the only country that employed 
foreigners to teach modern languages. What they suffered from was 
the extreme diversity of aim in modern language teachers, as shown by 
this very resolution. Like the present Radical party in the House of 
Commons, they had no leader to speak for them. Individualism had 
its merits, but they might have too much of a good thing. There was 
no unity in the profession. They had neither canon law to appeal to, 
like the Church, nor statute law, like the lawyers. Now that secondary 
education was being reorganized, the Modern Language Association 
must organize and agitate and impress its objects on Parliament. If 
the Government and Mr. Balfour would do nothing for them, let them 
approach Lord Rosebery and Her Majesty's Opposition. Perhaps on 
that question they would be united. 

Mr. MILNER BARRY moved as an amendment: ‘‘ That the aim of 
modern language teaching should be colloquial as well as literary." 

Dr. MACGOWAN accepted the variant. 

Mr. SIEPMANN then moved : ‘‘ That the chief aim of modern language 
teaching should be in the early stages the spoken language, next 
grammatical accuracy, in the final stage literary, and in all stages 
mental training." 

It was delicately hinted that this was too like a copy-book, and the 
Conference finally passed the resolution in the form draíted by Mr. EvE 
—'* That every effort should be made to maintain the scholarly and 
literary side of modern languages, as well as the practical." 


The Conference then p dee There was barely time to dress for 
dinner. An excellent dinner at the Adelphi, with no time for 
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speeches, was succeeded by a reception at the Royal Institution, given 
by the various learned societies of the city. The entertainment was 
equally varied. The Rev. Prof. Skeat’s appearance on the stage, after 
a musical voluntary, recalled a famous scene in the ** New Republic.” 
The text he chose was ‘‘ Verify your references,” and he waxed 
eloquent on the delights of searching for a needle in a bottle of hay. 
More music; and Dr. Garnett on “' Italian Literature.” Last came 
M. Paul Barbier, on ** Le Pays de Galles et les Gallois.” ‘* What's 
on now?" asked a lady, sipping champagne cup. ‘‘ A Frenchman,” 
, replied her partner, referring to his programme, ‘‘ discoursing on the 

beauties of his native land." So ended a busy day of work and play, 
not, however, for the choicer spirits, ladies and gentlemen, who finished 
up at the University Club—at what hour deponent sayeth not. 


SECOND DAY. 
** Smalls’? Latin and less Greek. 


_ Mr. MILNER BARRY'sresolution, that one modern language should be 
included in every University matriculation or first public examination, 
had, perhaps, the most immediate and practical bearing of any laid 
before the Conference. Itis not too much to say that, if it could be carried 
into effect, as well as carried, it would ata stroke raise the position 
of modern-language teaching and teachers throughout the Kingdom. 
Mr. Barry put his argument plainly and forcibly. The Universities, by 
means of their Local, Joint Board, and Matriculation examinations, held 
the virtual control of secondary education. We had no State-regulated 
leaving certificates for schools, like Germany. We looked, therefore, 
to the Universities rather than to the Board of Education to insist on 
needful reforms. In demanding this reform, we were not doing so at 
the expense of any other subject, but asking only to be put on a par 
with general elementary science, physiography, Paley’s ** Evidences,” 
and Latin unseens with a dictionary—all of which subjects were com- 
pulsory for entrance at one or other English University. At present at 
no University was a modern language enforced as an initial test, and 
ny at London and Birmingham was it compulsory at any stage for a 
egree. 

_ The opener had studiously abstained from any mention of Greek, 
intending a flank attack, where a direct assault had so often and singu- 
larly failed; but Prof. SKEAT would have no masked batteries or 
fighting under cover. ‘It’s ridiculous to think of adding a new com- 
pulsory subject ; the existing ones are one too many for candidates. 
You mean as an alternative to Greek.” The cat was out of the bag; and 
Principal DALE carried the meeting with him when he bade the Associa- 
tion have the courage of their opinions, and boldly formulate the only 
logical deduction of Mr. Barry’s resolution. Mr. STORR followed suit. 
It was not likely that Oxford would consent to add an extra language, 
seeing that 60 per cent. of the candidates at the last Christmas exam- 
ination had been plucked in Latin and Greek. The London Matricu- 
lation, with its low language standard, was a warning against multipli- 
cation,of subjects. Mr. SNAPE went one better, suggesting, from the 
business point of view, that what we really wanted was to make modern 
languages a compulsory, and ancient languages an optional, subject. 
This was too much even for so ardent a modernist as Prof. Skeat ; and 
the Conference fell back on his more temperate, if not quite logical, 
amendment : ‘‘ That one modern language should be compulsory, as 
an alternative to Greek.” 


Nr. Eve on Viva voce. 


The next resolution, insisting on a vva voce test in all modern 
language examinations, ‘‘ especially those of a commercial nature,” 
was moved by M. DEMANT. It merely reaffirmed a resolution of a 
previous Conference, but, apparently, was aimed at the examinations con- 
ducted by the Society of Arts. M. Demant’s diatribe against written 
examinations was not without humour: ‘‘ In China they shut men up 
for three days to write all they can. Ifa man has written enough, they 
make him a doctor; if not, they cut off his head, if he has not already lost 
it in the three days." Interest revived when Mr. RIPPMANN Started the 
question of the best methods of conducting oral examinations. A member 
advised a pause till it was seen which way the Joint Board would jump, 
and the appointment of a sub-committee. This advice was warmly 
seconded by Mr. EvE, who, as a member of more than one examining 
board, has practical acquaintance with the difficulties of conducting 
oral examinations. A viva voce examination takes time; it adds con- 
siderably to the cost ; competent examiners are rare ; even with com- 
petent examiners it is almost impossible to secure uniformity of standard 
if the classes are large and scattered. In some kinds of examinations 
(the College of Preceptors', for instance) it would not be possible to 
impose the test. Methods were still in the experimental stage. It 
was not easy to devise a satisfactory test for boys and girls who could 
just, and only just, come up to a conversational standard. The 
London University method—a passage to be read and stereotyped 
questions asked on it—did not commend itself. To make the set book, 
or a book prescribed for the purpose, the subject of conversation, 
seemed to him better. He hardly liked to say that he opposed the 
motion ; but he did oppose it. 


This brought Mr. SIEPMANN to his feet. There was no difficulty 
whatever. Had he not himself within the last week or so viva voce'd 
twenty-six forms at Clifton College and a big batch of London Uni- 
versity students? At Clifton he had asked questions out of the set-book ; 
if there was no set-book, each boy could be asked to bring with him the 
book he had read last. Two minutes a boy was quite enough. In five 
minutes a candidate he would undertake an accurate differentiation of 
their respective merits, Examiners with Mr. Siepmann's //air are as 
scarce as competent tea-tasters ; so, at least, the Conference seemed to 
think in accepting Mr. RiPPMANN'Ss reference to a special Committee. 
In asking for the support of the principles of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Sprachverein, a society for maintaining the purity of the German 
language, which numbers over fifteen thousand members, Mr. Siep- 
mann found no opposition. Those of our readers who wish to learn 
more about it should apply to Dr. Weiss, the Royal Academy, 
Woolwich. 

Dr. LLOYD presented the report of the Phonetic Sub-Committee, and 
gave some interesting specimens of the variations in current English 
pou Thus, ** tortoise” was pronounced in five distinct ways 

y his sixteen correspondents. Dr. Lloyd confessed that their first 
attempt had been too ambitious, and, comparatively, a failure. He 
volunteered to continue the work, and the Committee was reappointed 
on Prof. SKEAT’s motion. 

A luncheon at the University Club concluded a very lively meeting, 
and this informal report (the full formal and official one will, in due 
time, appear in the Modern Language Quarterly) may end with a 
merry jape. Mr. STORR, in proposing the President's health, said that 
he had already done so once, and, as far as matter went, would have no 
difficulty in proposing the toast seventy times seven. Dr. GARNETT 
replied that this bold hyperbole reminded him of a story. At Stutt-. 
gart, a University famed for its ** imbibibity," one student bet another 
that a third (call him C.) would drain at a draught a mighty flagon or 
wine. C. at first hesitated to perform his part, but, in the end, he con- 
sented, and accomplished the feat apparently without an effort. What, 
he was asked, had made him hesitate? ‘‘I did not feel quite sure of 
myself ; so I went into the next room and tried it first with beer." 


THE CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS. 


I^ 1899 a Conference of Science Teachers was organized by Dr. 

Kimmins and Mr. C. A. Buckmaster, under the auspices of the 
London Technical Education Board. For this some eighty tickets were 
issued; while in 1900 a similar series of meetings was attended by two 
hundred teachers. The Conference has now become an annual institu- 
tion, and this year proved still more successful, attracting nearly twice 
as many members. l 

Mr. T. A. ORGAN, Chairman of the London Technical Education 
Board, presided over the first of the meetings on the morning of January 
10, and made a few general remarks on education in this country. 
Referring, first of all, to the old style of teaching, where almost every- 
thing was left to the pupil, Mr. Organ went on to deprecate the other 
extreme, which expects the teacher to assimilate the work for the 
scholar, or, as the expressive Americans would say, to ‘‘ peptonize " the 
education. He expressed his pleasure that the general Press had taken 
up the plea for education, but he did not believe that we were in the 
sorry plight that some people asserted us to be. Wonders had been 
done in the last few years, and he had no fear that we should now be 
unable to hold our own with any foreign country. Mr. Organ alluded 
also to the recent judgment of the High Court, whereby School Boards 
were prevented from spending the ratepayers’ money on secondary 
education. He looked upon it without any horror, for it would hasten 
on the introduction of science teaching into all schools in this country, 
and he might have added that much overlapping with, and damage to, 
the work of technical institutes and art schools had been done away 
with. 

The first address was by Mr. W. HIBBERT, of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, on ‘‘Instrument Making for Schools and Technical 
Classes." This speaker set himself to provoke discussion regarding the 
principles on which school instruments ought to be made, and gave some 
examples dealing with electricity and magnetism. It was pointed out 
that the instruments must not only be good in themselves, but must be 
sanctioned by the sound theory of education. They must so assist 
training that the reproaches often levelled against the ** modern side ” 
must be removed. For instance, the Headmaster of Rugby has said 
that the ** classical boys can beat the science boys in subjects common 
to both." If this be true to-day—and, as will be seen later, Prof. 
Armstrong made a statement that does not bear it out —Mr. Hibbert said 
it must not be true to-morrow. To bring this about, we must be chary 
of accepting the tempting offers of the makers’ catalogues. Hidden 
parts are apt to be slurred over by the student, and non-essential ones 
given a fictitious value. In designing instruments for commercial use, 
the aim is to reduce everything to the reading of a scale or the pressing of a 
key. The convenience is great, the educational value nothing. To all but 
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those who arrange such apparatus the obscurity is probably injurious, for 
they credit themselves with having done far more than is actually the case. 
The student who uses such an instrument is worse off than the schoolboy 
with a ** crib," for the latter only deceives the master, and not himself. 
Briefly put, then, the apparatus ought to be as simple and open as 
possible, and have no unnecessary parts—the thing or quantity to be 
measured ought also to appear as vividly as possible. Furthermore, a 
freedom from the necessity of repairs is a great desideratum in the 
instruments used in laboratory or lecture work, for a whole class may be 
upset or delayed while the apparatus is being mended. Mr. Hibbert 
then exhibited, described, and illustrated with the lantern a number of 
instruments which fulfilled the requirements he had laid down. Among 
them was a etometer, where a stronger suspending fibre than usual 
could be used by the construction of a needle of exceptional strength, 
formed of a thick wire bent into an almost complete circle. From this a 
galvanometer could easily be made, by a series of simple changes and 
obvious additions. Then, again, an exceedingly practical electroscope 
occupied Mr. Hibbert's attention. It had never been known to get out 
of order, like the form provided with gold leaves. He further described 
Pu S ERE magnets and standard battery cell which he himself had 
evised. 

The papers which followed, on the co-ordination of workshop 
and laboratory training, by Messrs. T. P. NUNN and A. G. HUBBARD, 
were exceedingly suggestive. The former speaker pointed out that a 
rational conception of the material which educators had to deal with 
had shown that, in order to make a boy thoroughly interested in his 
work, his muscular activities must be called into play, to supplement 
his mental ones. It is found, he said, in teaching physics that, owing 
to the abstract and mathematical form which its generalizations so 
readily take, there is always a danger of students tailing to keep in 
living contact with the sensational realities with which those generali- 
zations deal. This tendency is not entirely corrected by the manipula- 
tions and measurements of practical physics, which are frequently so 
complicated, relatively speaking, as to discourage spontaneous analysis 
on the part of the young student. These defects in physics as a teaching 
subject are largely eliminated by co-ordinating the laboratory training 
with that of the workshop, when the apparatus used by the boys is con- 
structed by them step by step from their own drawings. Analysis of 
the operations involved in the experiments then becomes natural and 
easy, while a depth of reality is given to the phenomena observed, 
similar to that obtained in chemical teaching by the laboratory method. 
Types of instruments made by the boys of the William Ellis School 
were exhibited ; and the speaker concluded with an exhortation to 
teachers of physics, mathematics, and manual training to co-ordinate 
their instruction. Mr. Hubbard showed, by tables arranged side by 
side, how he and his colleague, Mr. Martin, had ingeniously arranged 
their work so as each to help the other during a three years' course. 
He also exhibited and explained much interesting physical apparatus 
made and used by boys at Raines School. The most important points 
of h's address were the case he made out for co-ordination and the 
demonstration that manual instruction need not in any way be made 
subservient to the physics. 

A discussion followed. Mr. SWITCHER, of Queen's Park College ; 
Dr. CLAv, of Wandsworth Technical Institute; and Mr. MiLLis, of 
the Borough Polytechnic, were among the speakers. The last men- 
tioned gentleman thought that there was a danger of manual instruction 
suffering. He told how students in one class at his institute had made 
apparatus for the use of others without knowing what it was for. 
Here there was, of course, no true co-ordination—a point which Mr. 
Millis hardly brought out. Afterwards Dr. GLADSTONE alluded to the 
unnecessary embellishments of apparatus on the market and the false idea 
that for it to be good it must be very expensive. 

Sir WILLIAM ABNEY, Principal Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Education, took the Chair at the afternoon meeting. All the three 
papers were by members of the staff of the Chelsea Polytechnic, and 
dealt with the fitting up of laboratories. Lantern slides played an im- 
portant part in the proceedings, and many useful hints were given. 

Mr. J. B. COLEMAN dealt with chemical laboratories, and chiefly with 
an elementary one. In this, he said, there should be plenty of room for 
each student, obtained by placing benches in blocks of four, with a sink 
ateach end. A central draught to each block would do away with 
much moving about, for all but the most noxious fumes could be carried 
off by its use. Separate tables for writing up notes in ink there and then 
from the rough memoranda made at the bench were recommended as 
an important piece of laboratory furniture. Furthermore, a separate 
locker in the bench is advisable for each student ; and at Chelsea six are 
provided, so that six classes can be thus accommodated. More than one 
tap for gas and water should be available for each pupil, and no central 
shelves must be allowed to obscure the students from the teacher’s eye. 
Apparatus common to all workers at a bench, should, according to Mr. 
Coleman, be kept in a special drawer in it. 

Mr. A. SCHWARTZ dealt with physical laboratories. The windows 
on one side, he said, should be restricted so as to give some wall space 
below them for apparatus. A concrete floor should be made separate 
from the walls of the laboratory, and iron bars should run from wall to 
wall above the heads of the workers, from which to hang any required 


instruments. Many neat arrangements for demonstrating tables and so 
forth were also illustrated. 

Mr. W. W. F. PULLEN occupied himself with mechanical laboratories, 
and gave detailed accounts of the apparatus constructed by his students 
at the Institute. 

In the discussion, Prof. ARMSTRONG said that one must fight 
strenuously against the introduction of the academic into schools. The 
scholars should be taught to put their results into proper literary form at 
the moment. He expressed his opinion that only ‘‘ classical boys," 
with innate literary ability, were ever able to express themselves 
properly in their own language. Just as the words chemistry and physics 
should be got rid of from schools, so, he said, laboratory should give way 
tothe work-room. It was the person who did the work, not the place 
or the materials, which was the most important. He would like his 
audience to see the shanty in which Sir William Abney had conducted 
his splendid investigations. The simplifying of names would help greatly 
towards the introduction of science teaching into all schools, which the 
Board of Education would have to advise in the near future. 

On the morning of the second day Mr. W. BOUSFIELD, Chairman 
of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, presided. The subjects 
referred more particularly to the education of girls. The audience, 
thererefore, was largely made up of lady teachers. Mr. Bousfield 
pointed out that science, properly speaking, was a new subject for girls 
generally, and he thought it was, as an addition to the other branches 
of education, a fine training for the intelligence and a stimulus to 
rational curiosity. 

Miss EDITH AITKEN read a paper on “ Science Teaching in Girls’ 
Schools," and she succeeded in bringing a number of truths before her 
audience in a very entertaining way. She pointed out that most 
secondary education was chaotic, but characterized as technical the 
training whereby the ordinary girl was made to be pleasant in society 
and likely to marry. From her own experience, Miss Aitken was able 
to support the opinion that very little sound science teaching is given 
in girls’ schools. She recognized that science was a method of obtain- 
ing knowledge, as well as knowledge itself, and drew an analogy from 
the recapitulation theory of the biologist with regard to methods of 
teaching. Every organism briefly repeats in its own development the 
history of race, and the pupil should do his science work in the spirit 
of research, as his forefathers made the discoveries he is repeating for 
his own information. Biological science is, no doubt, open to the 
charge of being more empirical as a whole than chemistry and physics, 
which Miss Aitken made against it ; but the idea that scientific method 
cannot be taught from it so well savours rather of school teaching as 
it ought not to be. 

Prof. ARMSTRONG, in considering domestic science, began in the 
same spirit of dislike to current names that he had used in the previous 
discussion. The public, he said, would have no objection to their 
daughters being given ous, or knowingness, in household matters, 
but domestic economy was too much for people who knew that at 
present there was no such thing. Ruskin, he said, though not tho- 
roughly understanding scientific method, often hit the right nail on the 
head, and he did so when he said that women should be trained in 
habits of accurate thought, for action sprang from thought. Prof. Arm- 
strong advocated the teaching of women to measure everything they 
used—the materials obtained for cooking, the amount of gas or coal 
expended on roasting a joint, and to calculate how much the latter lost 
in the process. Then true economy might be thought of, and the pro- 
digious waste and criminal loss of coal of the present day be lessened. 
Lessons on heat should not be mixed up with cooking ; but, if some- 
thing of heat is learnt, cooking might afterwards be better understood. 
Prof. Armstrong indicated a simple series of subjects besides measure- 
ments—such as properties of air, water, and so on—as applied to the 
household—as the basis of domestic science. The introduction of the 
balance into their works was the secret of the Germans’ success. Prof. 
Armstrong next directed his energies to proving a fallacy—namely, that 
young children cannot do scientific work. One of his objections to 
Nature-study in a syllabus which he criticized was that it might develop 
into the hybrid, physiography ; and he solemnly declared that Huxley's 
book had done the very greatest injury to teaching. In the same way 
as at the last Conference, the Professor's children demonstrated to the 
audience what they could do, a small boy of ten using logarithms in the 
calculations required in his experiments. Finally, teachers were advised 
to go to Captain Marryatt if they wanted to know what boys could do, 
for his writings were by no means all fiction. 

Prof. TILDEN afterwards spoke of the improvements made in educa- 
tion, and a lady asked whether one woman in a thousand could read 
the household gas-meter. 

The final meeting was held in the afternoon; Sir HENRY Ros- 
COE, Vice-President of the University of London, was in the Chair. 
Prof. EARL BARNEs's address on **Nature-Teaching for Young 
Children ” resolved itself into the fascinating subject of child-study. 
Graduated teaching is the idea of the adult mind, he stated ; for a 
child fixes on one attribute of a subject which is presented, and this 
is by no means the smallest or most simple one. The most marked 
character of the child is the extreme fragmentariness of his life. He 
usually approaches things from the point of view of doing or useful- 
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ness, and anything active, therefore, appeals to him. The manner 
of teaching is to work backwards and forwards over the field, but not 
necessarily taking the same identical facts. 

Prof. LLoyp MonRGAN, Principal of University College, Bristol, 
contributed the last paper, on ‘* Psychology and Science Teaching.” 
He was of opinion that the teacher should know something about the 
mental processes of his pupils, just as the doctor had to study 
physiology, if his work was to be done properly. A satisfactory 
course was difficult to formulate, however. He advised, as a method 
of teaching, the taking up of some investigation in which both teacher 
and pupils participated ; and he illustrated this by a special case. The 
work consisted o an inquiry into the relation of stimulus to sensation 
in visual sensations, and was carried out by means of revolving discs 
which were exhibited. 

Sir HENRY Roscoe, Dr. GLADSTONE, Dr. CLAY, and Mr. COOKE 
took part in the discussion which terminated the proceedings, which 


were adjourned until January, 1902, when three days will probably be 
occupied. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Asststant- Masters? 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members the ** Journal 
of Education”; dut the “ Journal” zs in no other sense the organ of the 
Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible for the opinions 
expressed therein.) 


HE tenth Annual Meeting, held at Christ's Hospital, has been the 
event of the month. The Council, our supreme governing body, 
met first on January 7, and elected the Executive Committee and the 
following officers :—Chairman, Mr. G. F. Bridge, of Ipswich Grammar 
School; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. L. Holland, of St. Olave's Grammar 
School (Southwark); Mr. R. G. McKinlay, of Bootle Municipal 
School; Mr. T. E. Page, of Charterhouse School; Mr. P. E. 
Swinstead, of Stationers’ School ; Secretary, Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, of 
Rugby School ; Treasurer, Mr. A. G. Munro, of the City of London 
School. 

Some of us hoped by now to be tasting the joys of incorporation ; but 
the cup needs careful mixing, and, at the instance of members from the 
Midland Branch, six months more are to be given to the preparation of 
the ingredients. How elect the Executive? That is the question. 
Festimamus lente. 

The Meeting was held on the day following. This was preceded by a 
a short service in St. Botolph's Church, the preacher being Canon Bell, 
of Marlborough. As members groped their way into the hall of Christ's 
Hospital, after listening to Mr. Bell’s genial and stirring address, it 
seemed like a visit to the catacombs. The thermometer stood at freezing, 
and the fog was so dense that the officials on the platform seemed like 
spectres on the Brocken. <A janitor at length appeared, bearing what 
seemed likea will-o'-the-wispat the end of a salmon-rod, wherewith, after 
many false casts, he succeeded in hooking a gasalier, which glimmered 
through the haze like the Southern Cross. Members, some hundred 
or more, sat and shivered in great-coats and muttlers. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. ROUSE, read the report. It stated 
that the draft Articles of Association had been briskly discussed during 
the past year, and they were now within sight of incorporation. The 
subscriptions had been raised to 10s. 6d. Two hundred and fifty 
members had been elected during 1900, many of them from the larger 
public schools, bringing the total up to sixteen hundred. Mr. P. E. 
Swinstead had been constrained by overwork to resign the Secretary- 
ship, and Mr. Rouse had been unanimously elected in his place. 

Mr. T. E. PAGE, of Charterhouse, moved :— 

‘ That no scheme for the organization of secondary education 
can be satisfactory in which provision is not made for obtaining 
and considering the views of assistant-masters. ” 

Seeing that nine-tenths of tbe work in public schools was done by 
assistant-masters, a claim for some share in the guidance of affairs would 
seem both reasonable and incontestable ; yet this claim was ignored by 
all who had control of secondary education. In his own profession the 
assistant-master was a dumb dog, reduced to complete infancy — a 
condition of things unparalleled in any other profession. A reasonable 
participation in the conduct of affairs was essential to the prosperity of 
any service. Even in the Army, absolute subordination often resulted 
in absolute incapacity. In the public schools alone, wont and custom 
had established the headmasters in a well entrenched monopoly of power. 
They, the assistant-masters, were outlanders; they did the work, but 
when they claimed the franchise, however limited, they were met by 
an ominous and inauspicious silence. By the powers dealing with 
secondary education— Parliament and the Charity Commission—they 
were absolutely ignored. In Central Africa, on the decease of a 
monarch, his principal ministers were despatched to attend him in the 
shades ; and so, on the demise or rctirement of a headmaster, it was held 
that all his assistants might be sent away along with him. The Charity 
Commission, when appealed to, considered this a hard case, but they 


would not say positively that it was not the law. The attention of Par- 
liament was listless and intermittent, nor would Parliament ever attend 
to the views and wishes of assistant-masters till assistant-masters began 
to trouble them. Look, for instance, at the recently formed Consulta- 
tive Committee. What was its constitution? A number of M.P.'s, 
a certain number of headmasters, but of those who did the practical 
work of education not a trace. There were men in that room whose voice, 
by reasonof their knowledge and experience, would outweigh the voice of 
many of the Consultative Committee. Look, again, at governing bodies. 
They differed so widely in constitution,and their proceedings were so strictly 
preserved as arcanum imperii, that it was impossible to make any general 
statement. To contine himself, however, to those with which he was 
best acquainted—the governing bodies of the greater schools—if they 
governed anything (which he ventured to doubt), it certainly was not 
education. The etiquette of the profession prescribed that they should 
leave everything in the hands of the headmaster. The whole duty of the 
governing body was to elect a headmaster, and then leave him to do 
what he liked. Ile had once put it to a governor of his acquaintance: 
* How many hours, in your long experience, have you devoted to any 
question even indirectly connected with education?” The governor had 
preserved a discreet silence. No governing body officially recognized 
the existence of assistant- masters. Like the gods of the Epicureans, 
they dwelt apart, and allowed no murmur of an ill-used race to mar their 
sacred everlasting calm. While the powers of l'arliament and of the 
governing bodies were in abeyance, the headmasters were practically 
omnipotent. If they had any courage or conduct (which he had not 
observed), they might of themselves introduce reasonable reforms. It 
might be argued that, by reason of free competition, the headmasters 
represented the éjre of the profession, and therefore might justly 
claim complete control. He denied the premiss. In the calm 
cold light of mathematical probabilities it could not be main- 
tained. Look at the Headmasters’ Conference—it was dominated 
by clerics; look at a meeting like this—the vast majority were 
laymen. To assert that headmasters represented the profession was 
no less a paradox than to say that the unreformed Parliament before 
1832 represented the people. A monopoly of power was not a monopoly 
of ability, and he denied their right to a complete control of secondary 
schools. The one quality for which headmasters were selected was 
literary ability, and only in rare instances mathematical or scientific 
attainments. Sound theology and some soundness of scholarship were 
excellent recommendations for a headmaster, but they were not the only 
thing needful. In some remarkable articles in the Z777es on American 
engineering, the writer noted as the one great defect in English 
education that its constitution was in direct descent from monastic 
foundations, and as the reform most needed its emancipation from 
clerical and classical control. At the Ileadmasters’ Conference such 
burning questions as the teaching of young and backward children, 
security of tenure, promotion by merit, adjustment of salaries, retiring 
pensions, were never touched. Strange contrast between the head- 
masters, who retired on bishoprics, deaneries, or fat livings, and the 
assistant-masters, who, like post-boys and donkeys, merely disappeared ! 
Why did not the Headmasters’ Conference make Mr. Rouse’s memor- 
able article on ** Salaries" in the Contemporary the first subject for 
discussion on their ayenda? Instead of this they preferred to instruct 
the War Oftice, and to communicate for its reform the latest ideas of 
the Church Militant. He had two proposals to make to the Head- 
masters : first, that they should petition Parliament that on the Con- 
sultative Committee some representatives of assistant-masters be added ; 
secondly, that at their next gathering they should make arrangements 
for delegates from the Association to meet them and confer on an equal 
footing. He feared, however, that these proposals would not prove 
acceptable. Beati possidentes! Those who possessed authority never 
wilingly parted with a shred of it. The pressure must come from 
without. 

On the following day, Dr. Bell of Marlborough, gave a fine address 
to the fifty who, undeterred by sleet and slush, assembled betimes for 
a service at St. Botolph’s. The two hundred members who assembled 
in the large hall of Christ's Hospital listened to words of good cheer 
and wise counsel from Mr. A. R. Gridley, the retiring Chairman. We 
might hope soon to number two thousand strong, and were urged not to 
be content till wenumbered five thousand. We should.also be ready to 
offer ourselves for election as members of County Councils and municipal 
corporations, which are soon to exercise a greater influence on 
secondary education. 

Mr. T. E. Page also set forth the claims of assistant-masters in a 
speech adorned with humour and epigram. 

The triple test for registration—a degree, training, and probation—was 
lucidly explained by Mr. F. Storr, and unanimously accepted. This is 
in no sense a self-denying ordinance; though it might, if applied, 
decimate the ranks of existing teachers. It is to be applied to the 
future aspirant for professional existence. But our afternoon meeting, 
and the correspondence columns of the Press, show that we do not run 
in ruts ; if not **trained," we eagerly discuss and study the principles 
of our craft, four encourager des autres, and for more substantial 
reasons. 

After these exciting topics and an interval for lunch, we composed 
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ourselves for philosophy and science. Mr. E. H. Scott, of Birmingham, 
advocated a true Roman system of pronunciation of Latin, and even 
had a scheme for carrying out his views, of which more may be heard. 
Mr. E. G. W. Hewlett, of Manchester, fully expounded the new 
principles of the modern language master ; and Mr. Browne, of Christ's 
Hospital, gave an interesting account of the heuristic method as used 
by himself, and put forward claims on behalf of science, at which the 
humanist wagged his head. 

Our voice has of yet been heard in the High Court. The “‘ strong 
arm " need not always s/77Ze. The master, engaged at a salary of £x 
per annum, paid monthly, and dismissed at a month’s notice after re- 
ceiving less than seven months’ salary for two terms’ work, is now 
enjoying his own, not to say rolling in superfluity ; suggestive solicitorial 
letters extracted the balance due, and a term’s salary in lieu of a term’s 
notice. By a strange sequence, a case of a similar nature has come 
under our notice, and will, we hope, havea similar termination. This 
Is a more excellent, if less exciting, way, and for those who like excite- 
ment the resources of the A.M.A. are not yet exhausted. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Private Schools’ Association took place 
on January 12 at the College of Preceptors. 

The President for 1901, Mr. G. M. Savery, M.A., of Harrogate, 
in his inaugural address, said that the past history of our nation showed 
certain sections among us to be subject to variations of mood, becoming 
now exalted, now depressed, now narrow, now fervidly imperial. At 
the present moment the mood was a pessimistic one; there was a 
tendency to depreciate our position in trade and commerce; and, as 
croakers always demanded a remedy and a victim, in this case the 
remedy was a national system of secondary and technical education, 
and the victim the private-school master. Ie ventured to think that this 
depreciation was overdone. Ata meeting of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce a few days before, while gloomy prophecies were uttered as to 
our being outstripped by Germany, France, Belgium, and the United 
States, it was yet admitted that our trade with France was greater than 
that of any other nation ; that our share of China's trade of £70,000,000 
was £ 43,000,000; that, according to Sir James Kitson, M.P., work 
had been refused in the engineering trade because more was offered 
than could be undertaken ; and that, by the showing of the President 
of the Board of Trade, we had in the last ten years added to our 
steamships a larger amount of tonnage than the entire tonnage of 
Germany and the United States combined. At the same time, he 
acknowledged that there had been a decline of trade in some depart- 
ments, and that we were not in certain respects well equipped for the war 
for commercial supremacy, which grew keener every year. The remedy, 
however, was not to be found in giving a small amount of technical 
education to all the youth of our country. All should have a sound 
elementary or secondary education, and the technical education should 
be something superadded for those who were to devote themselves to 
special arts, trades and manufactures, and who had shown the necessary 
aptitude for it. It was for the few and not for the many ; by the 
cecognition of this principle Germany had gained its advantage in some 
branches of scientific industry, such as electrical engineering. Secondary 
education, then, was desirable for all boys of the upper and middle 
classes, and for the intellectual aristocracy of the working classes, who 
should be provided with scholarships for entrance to secondary schools. 
Further, it must not be utilitarian ; the sole object of education was 
not to stimulate trade so as to meet foreign competition ; our schools 
must not become workshops or oftices ; our boys must have a higher 
ideal in their work than that of money. He spoke of the assertion of 
an American correspondent a few years ago, that the common school 
system out there only went as far as the eyes of working men could 
trace its utility ; that the same idea held in college education ; with the 
result that in no country was there so small a proportion of scholars 
and thinkers among University men. Secondary education should be 
a training of the whole faculties of the mind and character; 
there should be as much variety and elasticity of system in it as 
possible; it should be adaptable to circumstances and perfectly 
independent. This freedom and adaptability were in accordance 
with the spirit of the natiun, and they were to be found at 
their full in our good private and proprietary schools. He re- 
ferred to Mr. Gladstone's words, that nothing should be done by 
the State which could be better or as well done by voluntary effort. 
Having served for several years on a School Board, he could speak 
from experience of the rigidity of system under which elementary edu- 
cation laboured, the slowness of improvement and reform, the waste of 
public money, the interruption of work caused by the personal rivalries 
among members of the Board, and the want of high educational ideals 
among those members. Private schools had done good work for gener- 
ations unfettered by restrictions, and the body under whose roof their 
Association met that day had, without State endorsement or aid, greatly 
raised the standard of secondary education throughout the land. It had 


been said by the Vice-Chancellor ofa Northern University the other day 
that the commercial academies which came into existence about fifty 
years ago had failed because they were private institutions ; he should 
prefer to say that they failed because they were inefficient, and there- 
fore lost the support of the public. There was no reason why members 
of other professions should have the stimulus of private profit and the 
schoolmaster be debarred from it; there was nothing more ignoble in 
taking school-fees for value received than in asking a Board for an 
increase of salary, and, if the principle of private profit must be elimi- 
nated, capitation fees and the boarding-houses of the public schools 
must be abolished. He advocated examination and inspection by the 
Universities and the College of Preceptors, sanitary inspection by the 
State, and the registration of teachers—that the occupation of a teacher 
might be raised to a profession and be invested with greater public 
respect. If these and some other conditions were complied with, he 
looked forward with hope to the future of private schools, believing 
that they would not be crushed by State-aided competition, but con- 
tinue to form an important and increasingly efħcient element in the 
secondary education of the country. 

After the inaugural address the following resolutions were passed :— 
(1) ‘That the Private Schools’ Association note with pleasure the recog- 
nition of the just claims of private schools in the Education Bill of last 
Session." (2) ** That the Government be urged to make use of the 
first available opportunity to place on the Consultative Committce a 
direct representative of private schools." (3) “That on any Local 
Authority which has the control of secondary education there should be 
a certain proportion of secondary teachers, from both private and public 
schools, some being women." (4) ** That, in making provision for the 
education of a district, the Local Authority should take into consider- 
ation all existing schools, unendowed as well as endowed." (5) ** That 
the pupils at private schools should be on the same footing as those of 
public schools in the enjoyment of scholarships and the use of 
laboratories provided at the public expense. (6) '* That public scholar- 
ships should be able to be held at any approved efficient schools." 

The Rev. J. B. BLoMFIELD, Mr. MATHWIN, jun., B.A., Mr. W. S. 
ANDERTON, B.A., Miss A. B. ANDERTON, B.A., Mr. GARDNER, Mr. 
SinLv, M.A., LL.D., Mr. GoRING BENGE, and others took part in 
the discussion. 

It was further resolved to hold at least three meetings of the Associ- 
ation during the year. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening at the Holborn Restaurant. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY CONFERENCE. 


A N interesting conference of kindergarten teachers and others con- 
A cerned with education was held on Thursday, January 1o, at 
Essex Hall, under the auspices of the Froebel Society. Mrs. WALTER 
WARD, President of the Froebel Society, took the Chair at the morning 
session, and opened proceedings with a short introductory speech. The 
subject for discussion was '* kindergarten Games," a paper on which 
was read by Miss E. R. Murray, of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Referring to recent criticisms on Froebelian work, Miss Murray said 
that much misunderstanding arose from attaching different meanings to 
the word **play." The unthinking person said: ** A child's life is all 
play"; meaning by that mere amusement. But Froebel might have 
answered : ** A child's play is all his life, his science, his art, his 
poetry, his work, and his relaxation.” 

Games which could be described as ‘‘ mechanical and forced” had 
no real connexion with Froebel. It might sound absurd to say that 
children needed to be taught to play, but real observation, e.g., Miss 
Sisson's study, would show that where there was no leader there was 
no play. A child leader could not be expected to energize and en- 
courage the listless, and Groos’ view of the importance of play was 
much the same as Froebel’s. 

Miss Murray objected to limiting kindergarten games to one par- 
ticular kind, as Miss Blow did. Much of what was written on *' Sym- 
bolic Games” appeared far-fetched, and it was doubtful if such games 
meant anything to the children. Most traditional games, notwithstand- 
ing their historical value, dealt with subjects unsuitable to the children 
in our kindergartens. King games would supply their rhythmic 
element, and the dramatic could be given in trade games and Nature 
dm Nature games were played by all imaginative children in their 
ree play, so that they could not be called artificial, and the games ot 
unimaginative children were sometimes decidedly objectionable. The 
chief educational value of games was their social training, and, asa part 
of that, the cultivation of originality and power of expression. The 
games should, as far as possible, be organized and led by the children 
themselves. In that case, even young children could gain some of the 
benefits attributed to the games of our public schools. 

The discussion on the paper was opened by Miss M. E. NuTH, of 
Camden House Training College. She dwelt on the necessity for 
calling forth originality and inventiveness in the children. The wise 
teacher will suggest and help, but not work through, ready-made james 
constantly with her class. The infant mind may-be relied onto create 
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Ee for itself, and to add to the suggestions of the orthodox ** game- 
»ok. 

Other speakers were Miss JANE DICKENS, of Burgess Street Board 
School, Manchester, who deplored the inclination manifested by so 
many children in the games to ‘‘show-off”; Mrs. KIMMINS (Sister 
Grace), of the Bermondsey Settlement Guild of Play, who gave a very 
interesting account of the way in which the poor children of Bermondsey 
had been influenced by the pretty games they had been taught in the 
Settlement ; Mrs. SHAW (Church Suec Board School, Stoke Newing- 
ton), Miss BLOXHAM, and Mrs. COLLINGHORNE. 

The afternoon session was presided over by Mr. CLAUDE G. MONTE- 
FIORE (Chairman of the Council and Hon. Secretary), and was very 
largely attended. The subject was ‘‘ A Criticism of Froebelian Ped- 
agogy, by Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS, of the London School Board. 

Mr. Wallas, after paying a tribute to Froebel’s work in the cause 
of education, said that this work was necessarily conditioned by the 
thought of Froebel’s time. Froebel was an evolutionary biologist, and, 
together with all evolutionists before Darwin, believed that the develop- 
ment of the individual and the species proceeded from within ; anise 
circumstances having no influence except as providing a favourable or 
unfavourable environment. Darwin proved that external circumstances 
exercise a selective and formative influence, and this is accepted by 
all modern biologists. The belief that development comes from within 
only was likely to produce just the educational exaggerations and 
faults which we find in Froebel and his followers. These faults were: 
(1) a minimizing of human tradition and contrivance as formative in- 
fluence. (2) The neglect of the training of attention, and, through 
attention, of habit and character. Froebelians are apt to ignore the 
distinction between work and play as the relief after work. (3) The 
postponing to an unnecessarily late period of the acquisition of such 
arts as reading and writing. Froebel persuaded himself that both 
reading and writing developed from within, and that we should wait 
for that development to announce itself. (4) The misunderstanding of 
the whole conditions under which men gain knowledge, as instanced 
by Froebel’s own philology and botany. (5) The unnecessarily long 
postponement of the introduction of a child to the highest standard of 
human achievement—real music, real literature, real art, &c. There 
are other faults characteristic of Froebel’s time which are necessarily 
connected with his main theory: (1) He exaggerated and simplified 
the distinction between the stages of a child's development ; (2) he 
sentimentalized ; (3) he wrote extremely bad verse, and his followers 
write worse ; (4) he was a symbolist. The result of this would naturally 
be that intellectual and material softness of which secondary teachers 
who receive pupils from the orthodox kindergartens complain. The 
well-to-do child of average ability may not feel the want in after life of 
that which he misses in the kindergarten ; but it is a real tragedy when 
a child of great natural abjlity spends four or five years in a strictly 
Froebelian atmosphere, especially when the child is one of those whose 
home circumstances will only permit of his reaching intellectual life by 
the strictest economy of effort. 

Miss CLARKE said that in her opinion Froebel did not separate the 
intellectual life of the child into a series of distinct stages ; on the con- 
trary, the essence of his doctrine was that it should be looked at as a 
whole, and each stage treated with due regard for that which had just 
gone and that which was to come. As regards the wisdom of placing 
the greatest achievements of mankind before the children, Froebel cer- 
tainly taught that this should be done, and, in fact, stories of the deeds 
of heroes and great men of all time should hold an important place in 
the kindergarten time-table. On the other hand, she deprecated the 
idea that Froebel had said the last word on this special'branch of educa- 
tion, and said that he should be studied in the light of what was best 
for both to-day and to-morrow. 

Miss WRAGGE said that, with regard to Mr. Wallas’s contention that 
kindergarten children were not trained to turn their attention from 
one thing to another, she considered that the kindergarten was the best 
school for the training of this very faculty. Referring to the subject of 
symbolic games, she thought that many kindergartens deserved the stern 
criticism they had received, but in these cases the fault lay not with 
Froebel’s teaching, but with his followers, who distorted his methods. 
Other speakers were Miss FINDLAY (of Southlands Training College, 
Battersea), Mr. J. C. Hupson, Mr. Rice (of the King Alfred School 
Society), Mr. H. CouRTHOPE BOWEN, and Mrs. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Geographical Association was held in 

the College of Preceptors on Wednesday, January 9. The Pre- 

sident, Mr. DouGLas W. FRESHFIELD, occupied the chair. There 
was a large attendance. 

Mr. A. J. HERBERTSON, Honorary Secretary, read the Annual Report 

for 1900. It stated that eight members had retired and thirty-seven 

had joined the Association during the year, and that the Association was 


now represented in eighty-four schools. By a resolution carried at the last 
annual meeting, the Association was open to all teachers in geography, 
but as yet no elementary-school teachers had joined the Association. 
A branch had been formed in Melbourne, Victoria. During the year a 
new catalogue of lantern slides had been prepared, and arrangements 
had been made with the Diagram Company for lending the Associa- 
tion's and the Company's slides to members for a very small charge. 
The Association had been consulted in the preparation of the atlases 
issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. and Mes:rs. Philip. The atlases 
had been distributed to all members. The Association also organized a 
successful discussion on the teaching of geography at the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting. The members still received the Journal of School 
Geography at reduced rates. A representation had been made to the 
Committee of the desirability of starting a journal in connexion with 
the Association, and the Committee had decided to issue one or two 
experimental numbers in 1901, provided a sufficient guarantee fund 
could be raised. This journal would discuss methods of teaching geo- 
graphy and bring to the notice of teachers the most reliable and 
valuable sources of information on geographical topics. 

The report of the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. S. MASTERMAN, was 
next submitted, and showed a balance of over Z17 in favour of the 
Association. 

The office-bearers were then re-elected, with the addition of Mr. 
A. D. Carlisle, of Haileybury, who replaced the late Mr. Harrison, of 
Fettes. Dr. Mill’s resignation was intimated with great regret. 

The PRESIDENT then showed a series of slides illustrating his recent 
journey in the Himalaya of Sikhim and Nepal, a region where the 
greatest contrasts of scenery can be found in the shortest distance, as 
the altitude varies from 700 to 28,000 feet. A succession of views 
illustrated these contrasts, from the dense jungle of the Terai to the 
eternal snows of the mountain tops. Mr. Freshfield reached the 
height of over 24,000 feet, but was prevented from climbing further 
owing to the severe and unexpected storm which occurred in the 
autumn of 1899. The passage of the pass between Sikhim and Nepal, 
21,000 feet above the sea, occupied five days. He showed magni- 
ficent views of Mount Jannu, with almost perpendicular snow cliffs, of 
the forests and glaciers, and of the northern face of Kanchanjanga, 
covered with fresh snow. On the last-named Mr. Freshfield pointed 
out the ridge by which the ascent of the mountain could probably be 
made. 

Mr. T. G. RoorER, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, then 
delivered an address on ** Practical Geography," which was illustrated 
by specimens of practical work done in schools and on excursions, 
and by a number of wall maps. He pointed out that, whilethe British 
had done good work as explorers and traders all over the world, they 
had done little or nothing to further theoretical geography. The old 
tradition of the catalogue of names—useful, perhaps, in the sorting 
department of the Post Office, but dull and uninteresting and of no 
elucational value—was still too much followed. He then outlined 
different methods of teaching geography. A full report of this paper 
will shortly be published by the Geographical Association. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the lecturers. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT- MISTRESSES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
—The seventeenth annual meeting was held rum) 15 in University 
Hall, Gordon Square. The President, Miss Wallas, was in the chair. 
After the transaction of business a most interesting speech was made by 
Mr. Graham Wallas, Chairman of the School Management Com- 
mittee of the London School Board, on ‘‘ Conditions of Service in 
Elementary Schools.” He gave practical suggestions and advice to 
those who might wish to take up work under the London School Board, 
and warmly pleaded the cause of secondary subjects in higher-grade 
schools. Mrs. Bennett (formerly of St. Leonard's School, St Andrews) 
then read a paper on '* Public Boarding Schools for Girls,” giving a 
clear and attractive description of the life in such schools, pointing out 
its advantages and difficulties. In the afternoon Miss Lowe read a 
very able paper on ** The Object of Teaching Modern Languages in 
Secondary Schools," which gave rise to considerable discussion. 


THE BRITISH CHILD-STUDY AssociATION.—On January 11 Prof. 
Earl Barnes read a paper before the London Branch of the 
British Child-Study Association on ‘‘ Children as seen in Art.” 
Children had played a small part in the conscious life of the past, and 
had been a negligible quantity in art, literature, and science till our 
own time ; though since the middle ages they had been important in 
theology. Greek art never gives us any conception of children as 
children. Christianity raised babyhood to a higher plane, and, by 
insisting upon personal responsibility, made childhood seem more 
worthy of consideration. Childhood, as portrayed by early Italian 
artists, was commented upon from the point of view of a student of 
child nature. It was in the nineteenth century that the child was first 
recognized as being in and of itself a thing of beauty, and that girls first 
came prominently into art. 
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ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


TEACHERS. 


HE annual business meeting of the Association of University 
Women Teachers was held at Bedford College on Saturday, 
January 19, by the kind permission of the Council. Miss Hurlbatt, 
Principal of the College, was in the Chair. The annual report, pre- 
sented on behalf of the Committee, showed that the number of mem- 
hers at the end of 1900 amounted to 826, and that 151 appointments 
had been made during the year through the registry. The financial 
ition also showed a steady improvement. In addressing the meet- 
ing, Miss Hurlbatt proposed that an expression of sympathy should be 
sentto Mrs. Sidgwick, President of the Association, testifying to the 
loss sustained by the educational world in the death of Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick. After congratulating the Association on the accession of 
Miss Emily Davies to the list of its honorary members, Miss Hurlbatt 
briefly reviewed the educational progress of the past year, especially 
with regard to the Consultative Committee, and urged the need for 
using every effort to ensure the presence of women on Local Edu- 
cational Authorities. Miss Alice Zimmern, Secretary of the Committee 
formed for that purpose, suggested ways in which members of the 
Association might further the movement, and a resolution of sympathy 
with the Committee’s work was carried unanimously. <A vote of thanks 
to the Council of Bedford College and to Miss Hurlbatt concluded the 
meeting. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal” zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Eleventh General Conference of the Teachers’ Guild met at the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on Wednesday, January 9; the Officers’ 
Meeting being held at 3 p.m. on that day, and the reception of the 
Conference by the Branch at 8 p.m. At the evening meeting, the 
President of the Brighton and Hove Branch (the Rev. A. F. Tither- 
ington, M.A., Headmaster of Brighton College), the ex-Mayor of 
Bnghton (in the absence of the Mayor, through illness), and the 
Mayor of Hove gave addresses of welcome to the Conference, to which 
the Chairman of Council of the Guild (the Rev. the Hon. Canon E. 
Lyttelton) responded. The Educational Exhibition, in which twenty- 
eight publishers and others took part, was then formally opened, and, 
later, Canon Lyttelton gave an address to the Conference on ** The 
Educational Outlook and the New Century.” The discussions of the 
Conference on January 10 and 11 are summarized in another part of this 
number of the /owrna/. Important resolutions on the matters under 
discussion were submitted, and carried by the Conference. Most pleasant 
evenings were spent—on the 1oth at Brighton College, on the Head- 
masters invitation ; and on the 11th, at the Royal Pavilion, on the 
invitation of the Mayor and Mayoress, when the Mayor was fortunately 
able to be present. The whole suite of rooms in the Pavilion was 
thrown open on this occasion, and the Educational Exhibition was also 
open. There were some very interesting scientific experiments by Dr. 
Draper, Headmaster of the Brighton Municipal School of Science and 
Technology, in the Banqueting Room ; and at 9.15 p.m. the Mayor 
presided at a lecture given by Mr. P. A. Barnett, H.M.I., on ** Edu- 
cational Values." There was also a programme of music. 

Another lecture was given, in the course of the Conference, by 
Mr. M. W. Keatinge, Lecturer on Education in the University of 
Oxford, on ** What Constitutes a Good Lesson." 

The Council of the Guild met on January 12 at Brighton College, 
and, among other business, considered the resolutions passed by the 
Conference and the suggestions of the Officers’ Meeting. They adopted 
the resolutions as their own, with one or two verbal alterations, and 
are sending them in to the Lord President of the Council, the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on Education, and the Chairman 
and members of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
uon. The resolutions run as follows :— 

"(1) That the control of education should be a function of the 
authority appointed for general local purposes, and should be exercised 
by a Statutory Committee in each area. (2) That, following the lines 
of the Bill brought in in A. D. 1900 by the Lord President of the Council, 
the Statutory Committee should be an Education Committee of the 
Administrative County Council or of the County Borough Council, 
formed in accordance with a scheme drawn up by the Council and 
approved by the Board of Education. (3) That the scheme should 
provide for the inclusion in the Education Committee of an adequate 
proportion of persons, male and female, who are not members of the 
Council, and who possess expert knowledge of education and of the 
requirements of the locality. (4) That the areas under the control of 


the Education Committee should be not less than those of existing 
Administrative Counties and County Boroughs, but that the scheme may 
provide for a Joint Education Committee of two or more Councils, the 
population of the combined areas controlled by those Councils being 
not less than 100,000. (5) That, in the best interests of education, 
efficient private schools should be an acknowledged part of the educa- 
tional system of the country, and that their interests should be safe- 
guarded in any Act of Parliament that may be passed dealing with 
secondary education. (6) That all free places—z.e., places which com- 
pulsorily increase the work of the staff without increasing the income 
of the school—should be abolished, and that the value of scholarships 
should not exceed the full cost of education ; and (a) that it should be 
pene to hold scholarships at any efficient secondary school or 

niversity college; (^) that there should be greater elasticity in the 
conditions of admission, including the widening of the educational 
ladder, so as to admit to scholarships pupils other than those from 
public elementary schools. (7) That the Board of Education should at 
once instruct its Consultative Committee to frame a Register of efficient 
schools, public and private. (8) That a school, before being regis- 
tered as efficient, should satisfy the proper authority on the following 
points :—(a) that the premises are suitable and healthy, and that the 
apparatus is adequate; (7) that the staff is adequate, and that the 
teaching fulfils the engagements held out in the school prospectus. 
(9) That it is desirable that the assistant teachers of endowed and pro- 
prietary schools should be permitted to choose a representative (outside 
their body) to sit on the governing body. (10) That it is desirable, in 
the case of proprietary schools, and essential in the case of endowed 
schools, that the Local Authority should be represented on the govern- 
ing body." 

A further resolution, the substance of which is implied in Resolution 1 
above, was passed :— 

(r1) ** That there should be one Local Authority for all education 
other than non-local secondary education and University education." 

A Special Committee was nominated to consider and report on the 
recommendations of the Officers’ Meeting. 


The Local Guild at Wolverhampton, formed in November last, was, 
on application, formally affiliated as a Branch of the Teachers’ Guild, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was given to Miss L. Heath-Jones for her 
energetic work in connexion with the establishment of the Local 
Guild. 

Thirteen applicants for membership of the Guild were elected—viz., 
Central Guild, 9; Branches: Brighton, r; Cheltenham, 2; and 
Ipswich, 1. 

Miss Alison Isles, Villa Edina, Weimar, was appointed a Foreign 
Representative of the Guild in Germany. 

The Rev. Lawrence E. Arden, Banbury, was appointed local corre- 
spondent of the Guild at Banbury. 

The Council passed a cordial vote of congratulation to Sir Edward 
Busk, a member of the Legal and Professional Advice Committee, on 
the honour recently conferred on him. 

The Annual Circular, giving detailed particulars of the Teachers” 
Guild Holiday Courses in Modern Languages for 1901, will be ready in 
a few days’ time. The courses at Tours, Lisieux, and Elbeuf, in 
France, will be repeated next August, and the Guild will co-operate in 
the course at Avila, in Spain, which was started last year by the 
Staffordshire County Council Instruction Committee. The Circular can 
be obtained, on application with stamped envelope, from the Offices of 
the Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


CENTRAL GUILD. LONDON SECTIONS. CALENDAR. 


February 1, Friday, 8 p.m.—Section G. Lecture on “ Folk Lore," 
by W. C. S. Brough, Esq., at Forest Hill House, Honor Oak Road, 
S.E. Tea and coffee at 7.30 p.m. 

February 5, Tuesday, 7 p.m.—Section A. Annual General Meeting, 
followed, at 7.30 p.m., by a Social Meeting, with dramatic sketches 
and music, at the Central Foundation School, Spital Square, E. 

February 15, Friday, 7.45 p.m.—Section B. Annual General Meet- 
ing, and Lecture on ‘‘ Boys’ Hobbies” by J. L. Paton, Esq., M.A., 
Headmaster of University College School, at 74 Gower Street, W.C. 
Tea. 

February 25, Monday, 8 p. m. —Section C. Social Evening, with Lecture 
on '* Meredith’s Poems" by Miss Alice Woods, Principal of the Maria 
Grey Training College. Tea and coffee at 9 p.m. At 9.30 p.m., 
Annual General Meeting. At the Church of England High School, 
Upper Baker Street. N. W. (One minute from Baker Street Station.) 

March 1, Friday, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture on ‘‘ The Application 
of Educational Principles to the Teaching of Music," by Mrs. J. S. 
Curwen, at the Home and Colonial Training College, Gray's Inn 
Road, King's Cross, W.C. [Open.] 

March 4, Monday, 7.30 p.m.—Section A. Lecture on ‘‘ Vocal 
Music in Secondary Schools,” by Miss M. H. Carter, A.R.C.M., 
L.R.A.M., at St. Leonard’s College, Amhurst Park, N. (Opposite 
Stamford Hill Station, G. E. B.). 

The Annual General Meeting of Section E. will be held in February. 
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Durham and North Yorkshire.—The prospective arrangements for 
1QOI are :— 

Spring Term: Meeting in Middlesborough, when Arthur Pryce, 
Esq., M.A., Headmaster of Coatham Grammar School, will give an 
address on the Teaching of French. 

Summer Term: Social Meeting at Bishop Auckland, when, by 
kind invitation of Miss White, The High School, members wili be 
entertained to tea, and visitjthe Bishop's Chapel and probably the 
Anglo-Saxon church at Escombe. 

Autumn Term: Annual Meeting in Stockton, when a paper will be 
read by Miss Browne, Girls’ High School, Stockton. 


Three Towns (Plymouth, &c.).— Miss Field, Headmistress of 
Macclesfield High School (formerly mathematical mistress at Plymouth 
High School), delivered a lecture in the Atheneum on January 15, 
before the Branch, on ** Specialization in High Schools." The Rev. J. 
Hirste Haywood, President, was in the chair. Miss Field, whilst not 
denying the evils attendant on the practice of specializing early in one 
subject with a view to gaining entrance scholarships in colleges, drew 
attention to the opposite danger of overcrowding the brains of pupils, 
and especially girls, with a multiplicity of subjects of which they never 
gained more than the most cursory glance. Boys were capable of 
undertaking more work than girls, partly because they were physically 
stronger and partly because fewer claims were made on them by the 
home circle. Dealing with subjects of education, the lecturer strongly 
urged the necessity of good health for girls—physital exercise, recrea- 
tion, the study of laws of health, and well-aired class-rooms. The 
ideal woman should b? taught to avoid all things which were prejudicial 
to her physical well-being. Half the discontent, irritability, and 
hysteria which spoiled everyday life could be avoided by a little 
common-sense training in these matters. Miss Field also pointed out 
the importance of girls being taught needlework, organizing power, a 
knowledge of trade, contemporary history, French, and account 
keeping ; and also sympathy, generosity, and charity. In determining 
what more should be taught, consideration should be given to each 
individual girl, her present circumstances and her future career, before 
deciding. Specialization should be commenced after girls had passed 
the third form, and overstrain should be guarded against. The great 
.object of teachers should be that girls, on leaving school, should do so 
with a love of knowledge, which would cause them to continue their 
studies in other directions. A well sustained discussion followed. 
Miss Turnbull, supported by Dr. Pearse, urged that science should be 
taken up much more than it was in girls' schools, and said she would 
like to see a laboratory and lecture-room built at Plymouth High 
School. Dr. Chapman thought the third form stage was a rather 
early one to begin specialization, as some pupils indicated an aptitude 
for certain subjects and developed more quickly than others. Mauch 
appreciation was expressed at the lecture, and great pleasure at again 
meeting Miss Field, who was heartily thanked. 


LIBRARY, 


MissinG BookK.—Goebel's ‘‘ Outlines of Classification and Special 
Morphology of Plants’’ is out without any means of tracing it. The 
member who has it is requested to return it without delay. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 
Presented by the Columbia University :— President's Annual Report, 


I . 
"Presented by F. Storr, Esq. :—A Brief History of Owens College 
(illustrated), edited by P. J. Hartog. 

Presented by a Member :—L'Istruzione elementare nell’ anno 
scolastico, 1897-98 (Rome, 1900); Report on Education, Cape of 
Good Hope for 1899. 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons:—Bell’s Latin Course, by 
E. C. Marchant and J. G. Spencer, Part I. (1s. 6d.); Euripides, 
Alcestis, edited by E. H. Blakeney (2s.); Scale Tertie, edited by 
E. C. Marchant (Is.). 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black:—Old Mortality, edited by 
A. T. Flux (1s. 6d.) ; Elementary Geography of Europe, by L. W. 
Lyde (4d. ). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—The Picture Shakespeare, 
As You Like It (1s.); Macaulay's Essay on Warren IIastings, edited 
by J. Downie (23.) ; Macaulay's Essay on William Pitt, edited by 
C.J. Battersby (2s.) ; Tamango, by Prosper Mérimee, edited by J. E. 
Michell (1s.) ; Parlons Francais : a Conversational Method of French, 
by F. Julien (2s. 6d.) ; Continental Geography Readers, Europe (1s.) ; 
Livy, Book XXI., edited by G. G. Loane (illustrated; (2s. 6d.) ; Elec- 
tricity, an Expansion of Everett’s Deschanel, Part IIL, on the lines 
of Modern Electricial Theory, by J. D. Everett (4s. 6d. ). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press: Robinson Crusoe, 
edited by J. H. B. Masterman (2s.) ; The New Atlantis, by F. Bacon, 
edited by G.C. M. Smith (1s. 6d.) ; King Henry V., edited by A. W. Verity 
(1s. 6d.) ; History of the English Language, by T. N. Toller (4s.); 
Die Journalisten von G. Freytag, edited by H. W. Eve (2s. 6d.) ; Le 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HUGHND’S THE STUDENTS COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the 
Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By EUGENE FASNACHT, 
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OBITUARY. 


ARABELLA SHORE. 


E mourn this month the loss of an old and constant—though of 
late years not very frequent—contributor to the Journal. 
Arabella Shore was the last survivor of three sisters who, in many 
respects, presented a curious literary parallel to the Bronte family. The 
daughters of a clergyman, who early abandoned clerical work and took 
pupils, they were brought up in a secluded village and taught by their 
father to love the country and to love literature—above all, Greek 
literature. The turning point in their life was the decline and early 
death of the eldest sister, whose singular gifts and marvellous promise 
are fitly recorded in '* Emily Shore's Journal" and in ‘* Memorial 
Verses," the joint composition of the two remaining sisters.  ** War 
Lyrics," another volume in which they shared, dates from the time of 
the Crimean War. After the death of their parents, in 1860-61, Louisa 
and Arabella lived together as inseparable as the Misses Berry, and, like 
them, intimate with some of the most distinguished literary men of the 
day ; though they rather avoided than sought society, finding in each 
others company all that they needed. After the death of the younger 
sister, in 1596, the elder's hold on life slackened. All interest seemed 
gone, save in the perpetuation of Louisa’s memory, by editing her 
unpublished poems and reprinting her forgotten drama, ‘* Hannibal.” 
At the time of her death she was engaged in a new edition of “A 
Winter on the Tobique,” the narrative ot her brother Mackworth, a bold 
explorer, who was drowned in 1859. 

Miss Shore was a pioneer in the movement for the higher education 
of women, and took an active part in the correspondence classes. She 
was a Vigorous advocate of women’s rights, and wrote and spoke for the 
Women's Liberal Federation. But the real passion of her life was 
literature. An accomplished linguist, sne was equally familiar with 
French, German, Italian, and Portuguese. Her ** Dante for Beginners," 
her ** Fra Dolcino," her translations from Victor. Hugo's ** Carducci," 
and of Erckmann-Chatrian's ** Conscript” and ‘* Waterloo," prove 
(to borrow a phrase of Ennius) her three-heartedness. Her intellect was 
discursive rather than concentrative, and she never brought to a focus 
her varied abilities and attainments. She was better as a talker than as 
a writer, and best of all as a friend. 


BROOKE LAMBERT. 


BEsIDES Miss Shore, the Journa! bas lost during the past month 
another occasional contributor and a warm friend of education, the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert, who died at the Vicarage, Greenwich, in his 
sixty-seventh year. Of his personal worth and his services as a Poor 
Law administrator, a Royal Commissioner on Poor Law Schools, and 
for many years the Chairman of the Metropolitan Society for befriending 
Young Servants, this is not the place to speak. Suffice it here to record 
that he was also Chairman of the Art for d ehools Association, a member 
of Council of the London University Extension Society, and one of the 
stalwarts on the Council of the Maria Grey Training College, to whose 
unflagging energy and unfailing judgment the success of the College is 
in no small measure due. He shunned notoriety, and ** Who's Who?" 
knows not of him, but he toiled as hugely as the late Bishop of London, 
and served his Master in a humbler sphere with equal single-mindedness 
and devotion. 


THE University Corresponden: has been offering a prize for the best 
collection of ** howlers.” One of these is ‘* guerre à l’outrance, ‘the 
entrance to the station."  Ought the prize in this case to fall to the 
master or the pupil? 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


E ventured to prophesy last month that not only 
would education figure in the King’s Speech, but 
that a big Bill would be there adumbrated. Now, any one 
reading between the lines, and comparing 
the title of the projected Bill with that 
of those mentioned since 1896, will see 
how far we were justified. In the first place, the Hill is 
above the line; there is no “if time permit" before it. 
Secondary Education Local Authorities would not be thus 
honoured by the pure politicians who draft a King's 
Speech with an eye upon the constituencies. Secondly, 
there is for the first time a keen political interest 
taken in educational problems by the ordinary Press, 
at any rate as regards the Cockerton judgment. The very 
violence of the School Board protests has brought this 
about. But further, on the other side, the Diocesan Con- 
ferences, having in view the approaching expiration of 
the Voluntary Schools’ Special Aid Grant Act and of the 
Agricultural Rating Act, have seen that the question of the 
finance of voluntary schools will soon once more come to 
the front. Eminent members of the House of Laymen, as 
well as some leading ecclesiastics in the North, have plainly 
indicated to the Government that stop-gap measures will no 
longer do. Onthe top of this, we have the promise of Sir 
J. Gorst to deal with the question of the tenure of ele- 
mentary teachers. On this, the headmaster of a country 
Board School writes us, that the Superannuation Act can 
never be a reality until there is an appeal against arbitrary 
dismissal from the Boards to an authority of wider area. 
Lastly, we have the pronouncement of Sir Joshua Fitch, in 
the Nineteenth Century, in favour of “one local authority 
for each district, to have cognisance of all the educational 
agencies of that district.” It is fairly obvious that the little 
Secondary Bill of last Session would not be of the slightest 
use for covering the ground required. 


Legislation 
in 1901. 


HAT, then, will be the probable character of the pro- 
jected Bill? The keynote was struck by Mr. Red- 

grave in his recent interview with the Warwickshire County 
Council, at which he induced that hitherto 


á i recalcitrant body to adopt Clause VII. of 
Duke's Bill. the Directory. Clause VII. authorities, he 


said, would have preferential treatment 
under the new Bill. In other words, just as was suggested 
in these columns in 1897, there must be an “ opting " for 
powers by authorities controlling large areas. By the 
machinery of the Free Libraries or similar Acts dealing with 
the acquisition of the works of Water Companies or the 
working of tramways, the ratepayers of each area must be 
allowed, by a direct popular vote, to say if they will allow 
their County or County Borough Authority to take upon 
itself (and exercise through a committee of special com- 
position) all educational powers within its area. The Swiss 
Referendum, in fact, in ordinary municipal areas, is to be 
applied to education. Probably about half the country is 
ready for this. Where the School Boards are strong and 
popular, as their advocates allege they are in some of the 
large towns, they will get a vote of confidence. In all the 
principal rural connties they will disappear, and their 
managing powers will go over to the Urban or Parish 
Councils, acting always subject to the rating powers, control 
of, and appeal to the County Council Committee. The 
Special Aid grant will be paid to the County Authority, which 
will also have power to aid out of the rates (exactly as in the 
Technical Instruction Acts) the purely secular work of 
voluntary schools, and to make advances to the managers 
(in all cases subject to representation) for improving their 
buildings. The Urban bodies (including non-County 
Boroughs) might well have collateral powers, as far as 
elementary education is concerned, and be allowed to 
provide Board Schools ; as these would only get a share of 
the County rate on conforming to the County conditions, no 
friction would be likely to arise. "This, of course, is the 
system in vogue in most of the Swiss Cantons, and appears 
the best adapted to meet the difficulties of the dual system 
in this country. 


[> the case of the County Boroughs the principle of local 

option may very well be tried. London must have 
exceptional treatment, on account of its colossal size. The 
School Board is already too cumbrous. To 
hand it over entirely to the Technical 
Education Board would make matters 
worse. There must be decentralization. The separate 
municipalities of London must deal with schools in their 
areas controlled in general by the statutory Education Com- 
mittee of the County Council. In other large towns, such 
as Leeds and Manchester, the School Boards may agree to 
hand over their powers to the municipal councils, or a poll 
of the inhabitants may be taken on the subject. We do 
not anticipate that the Government Bill will use compul- 
sion. Within certain limits, a locality will be free to 
organize its own education on its own lines. The approval 
of the Board of Education will, of course, be required to all 
schemes submitted by a locality. On the subject of rates, 
we trust the Government will show no undue timidity. 
From all sides we have it dinned into us that education 
must not be starved. The high School Board rates in 
some districts are the result of unequal incidence. A 
general county rate would be much smaller. But there is 
no reason why a limit should be set to what a locality may 
spend on education any more than to what it may spend on 
bridges or highways. 


London and 
Large Towns. 
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HILE it is generally assumed, and rightly assumed, 
that the establishment of adequate Local Authorities 
is the most urgent reform at the present moment, we must 
not forget that the Board of Education has 
not yet justified its position as a Central 
Authority. We have pointed out before 
that the Board is the Department re-christened, and we 
have yet to see satisfactory proof that the new responsi- 
bilities are properly understood. ‘“ There is as yet no 
strong Central Authority either. for secondary or technical 
education . . . the state of muddle at headquarters is 
indescribable, and guidance for the country is not to be had 
from the Board of Education as now constituted." The 
Manchester Guardian, from which we quote, usually writes 
with full knowledge on educational subjects, and, though the 
criticism is severe, we cannot think it undeserved. The 
Fabian Society suggests a remedy. It would divide the 
staff on a geographical basis, making ten or a dozen pro- 
vincial sections, each section to deal with all education 
within its area, and each controlled by a competent chief, 
who might be called Provincial Superintendent. But all 
important proposals should pass from the chief of the 
geographical department to one of three or four Under- 
Secretaries of State, one of whom should devote himself to 
each kind of education. 


M EANWHILE, the very latest Secondary Education 
Bill is being circulated by Mr. W. Bousfield, who 
has done such good service in connexion with the City and 
Mr. W Due Me and s the E 
d's Bill. ay School:'Company, has sent to County 
MEE Di Councils and others not only a draft Bill, 
but an explanatory memorandum, which recalls another 
Bill—we will not say of sacred memory. "This document 
points out that, owing to the bad drafting of the Bill of last 
Session, the County Councils could not understand it en- 
tirely ; this is quite correct. But further it is stated that, 
owing to the badness of the definition clause of the Techni- 
cal Instruction Act, 1889, the County Councils have not 
been able to work it. We have consulted these bodies, and 
they tell us that this is the very first they have heard of this 
difficulty. Anyhow, Mr. Bousfield frames a new definition 
of *'Technicalj' as equivalent to teaching trades, and 
of “ Secondary,” so as to include agriculture and com- 
merce. Naturally there follows on this in the Schedule 
* Acts repealed—the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, and 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1891." But, looking further 
into the Bill, we find the reason of this sweeping repeal, 
which is to get rid of the ** anti-private-profit"-school and “ re- 
presentation” clauses of that Act. In the Bousfield Bill 
only such private-profit schools may be aided (and apparently 
such must be aided) as are defined in the Science and Art 
Directory as not being private profit for the purposes of that 
book—which means 5 per cent. profit, but no more. Also 
the Central Authority may dispense with representation of 
the rating body if it so pleases, which means that a Council 
in London may, at a profit to itself of 5 per cent., start and 
provide schools all over the country, call upon the County 
rates to aid them, and decline any control from local repre- 
sentatives. This Bill, admirably conceived from the point 
of view of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, will not, 
we think, pass in the present Session—or any other. 


Headquarters. 


But seriously, we must point out what we conceive to 
be the logical position of schools which are local as 
regards their pupils, but not local as regards their 
managers, in respect of aid from a Local 
Local . : 

Secondary Authority. Two courses are 

and Non-Local E : 
Schools. open. Either such schools, with a £15 
fee, paying out of ita 5 per cent. dividend, 
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must elect not to be schools deserving of or requir- 
ing local rate-aid, and so claim that no rival schools 
of a similar type (Z.e., first grade) shall be started against 
them in their * catchment basin"; in this case the Central 
Authority is bound to give them protection, and the Local 
Authority is bound vf to give them aid: or the Central 
London Council must agree with each Local Authority upon 
a scheme for a local independent managing body consti- 
tuted of both elements, which shall be subject to the Local 
Authority, and shall be the sole managers, while the Central 
Council becomes merely a body to receive its 5 per cent. until 
such time as the Local Authority repays its capital on the usual 
terms. This, we take it, is the proper plan, and will ensure 
local aid (if necessary), local interest (always necessary), and 
give the Local Authority that dignity and breadth of view 
which can only come from surveying the field in respect of 
schools of all types and grades. But to seek for aid from 
the local rate, and demand the exclusion of advice from the 
local ratepayer's representatives will not do in this country. 


S HE whole progress of elementary education is at a 
standstill until this unification is effected," says 
Archdeacon Wilson in reference to the immediate necessity 
of the establishment of one educational 
The Need ; 

for Unification, authority. The Government must lay down 
the broad principles of administration, and 
leave it to each locality to work out its own salvation in 
regard to matters of detail. Even the greatly exaggerated 
religious difficulty would find a reasonable solution in each 
locality taken by itself. The rating power would have to 
be controlled by the County Council ; and the new Author- 
ity must not actually * manage " schools. The Archdeacon 
is eminently sound on these questions, and he will gain the 
still more cordial approval of our readers in his steady 
advocacy of the need of expert advice for the Local Authority. 
“ On every one of the subjects with which a Local Education 
Authority would deal, teachers would be able to give the 
most valuable information. . . . teachers were equally in- 
dispensable on committees dealing with secondary and 
technical schools." In our opinion each locality should 
have its consultative committee, with power to be heard but 

not to vote. 


\ \ TE thought that last month, when we quoted the views 

of the Rev. Hirst Hollowell upon the coming 
Education Bill, we had touched the bottom of the arguments 
of the ad hoc party. But we had forgotten 
Mr. F. Channing, M.P. This gentleman, 
it will be recollected, on the Committee 
stage of the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, described that 
Bill as one for “undermining the position of the School 
Boards,” and for enabling “institutions existing for the 
benefit of a sect to obtain access to the rates on false pre- 
tences.” Writing to the Northamptonshire Educational 
League, and referring to County Councils in general, and 
the Nottingham County Borough Council in particular, Mr. 
Channing follows on his old lines. * I oppose, and always 
have opposed," he says, “ the policy of importing into 
education those cabin-windows Committees, and handing 
over educational questions to authorities elected for roads, 
sewers, water, gas, and other physical improvements. The 
questions of education and of the Poor Law stand on a 
different footing, and require men and women of special 
mental and moral qualities which the people should judge 
and vote upon directly." We are much obliged for the 
reference to the Poor Law, for, if there are bodies notorious 
for special. . . qualities, they are the Boards of Guardians 
But the **mental and moral' qualities" is a delicious 
phrase, and we hope will be remembered, especially by the 


Mr. Channing 
on ad hoc. 


-am 
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village School Boards. Does Mr. Channing really believe 
that the London Technical Education Board is deficient 
in those qualities, and that the people can judge them, and 
have voted on them directly to elect the London School 
Board? Or is this only a wav of saying that religious 
questions can be dragged into a School Board election, but 
not into one for a County Council ? 


|. 05» GEORGE HAMILTON flatly refused the inde- 
pendent inquiry for which the ejected professors of 
Coopers Hill College petitioned; but even Lord George 

Hamilton had not the face to refuse to 


oe receive a deputation headed by Lord 
6. Hamilton. Kelvin, Lord Lister, and Lord Rayleigh. 


His justification leaves much to be desired. 
His first line of defence was economy ; his second, the 
Board of Visitors, whose titles and services he rehearsed at 
length. The College had been from the first a financial 
failure ; the whole of the capital sunk had been a permanent 
charge, and until quite recently there had been a consider- 
able deficit. The Visitors were all honourable men, and Sir 
Courtney Ilbert was one of our highest authorities on all 
educational matters. In answer to the first plea, we would 
ask Lord George to name a single public educational 
institution, from Eton downwards, which is self-supporting. 
As to the second, we should like to know how often the 
Visitors have visited Coopers Hill during the past year, and 
what was the duration of their visit; also, what constitutes 
an educational authority. Sir C. Ilbert had a distinguished 
career at Oxford, and is an eminent parliamentary drafts- 
man. Lord George Hamilton was a Vice-President of 
Council, and, as Quick tells us, informed another deputa- 
uon that he considered a week's apprenticeship sufficient 
training for an inspector of schools. By a parity of reason- 
ing he now opines that a Fellow of Balliol is necessarily an 
educational authority. We asked last month why none of 
the Coopers Hill staff was consulted as to the reconstitu- 
tion of the college. To this pertinent question Lord 
George deigns no answer. For further light on the matter 
we must await the promised Report. 


\ ANY of our readers, after perusing “ Pedagogue’s ” 

article, will be tempted to exclaim, with Rasselas: 
“Verily thou persuadest me that it is impossible that any 
man should be the Principal of the Uni- 
versity of London,” and, if all the qualifi- 
cations on which he insists are to be 
pressed to the letter, we may well despair 
of finding our Admirable Crichton. But we cannot doubt 
that “ Pedagogue” would welcome the appointment of a 
man of science like Huxley, who was a lover of literature ; 
or of a scholar like Jowett, who was in full sympathy with 
science. On eminence we should all insist; in what branch 
that eminence has been gained is comparatively immaterial. 
On two points—not quite the same as our contributor's— 
we should lay great stress. In order that he may hold 
the balance between the internal and external sides of 
the new University, it is essential that its head should be 
uncommitted—in other words, he should have taken no 
part in the politics of the old University. Secondly, he 
should have some acquaintance with public life and public 
men. On him will fall, in the last resort, the negotiations 
between the University and the Treasury, and, to put it 
familiarly, we want a man who, when he sends up his card to 
the First Lord, will be at once admitted. 


The University 
of London and 
its Principal. 


UR readers may remember that in our issue of 
April 1900, and again in that of October r9oo, we 


reported on the state of affairs at the Brisbane Girls 
Grammar School. Our information was 
drawn from various issues of the Courter, 
and disclosed a state of affairs which, to 
say the very least, was not enviable either 
for trustees, staff, pupils, or parents. Still, there was 
ground for hoping that the school would, under the new 
organization, do good work enough to throw past mis- 
understandings and misdemeanours into a kindly shade. 
Such hopes as these have been dispelled by a perusal 
of various extracts from the Brisbane Press, which 
bring the history of the school up to date. The present 
Headmistress, Miss Wilkinson, has no easy task before her ; 
while the trustees, at the head of whom stands Sir Samuel 
Griffith, have had to approve of the suspension of Miss 
Sellers by her Headmistress, and to enforce a notice 
terminating her engagement. The facts are disagreeable, 
and we can, in reading them, only wonder why quarrels and 
bickerings such as those detailed by the local papers ever 
arose among responsible and educated folk. Our wonder 
will be increased 1f, following on these disclosures, teachers 
of standing in England are induced to go across sea to 
seek work in the distant colony. 


Brisbane Girls' 
Grammar 
School. 


R. MILNER BARRY'S motion at the Liverpool Con- 
ference is already bearing fruit, and the Oxford 
authorities are at the present moment considering the 
advisability of making a modern language 


Lun visi and 2n obligatory subject in Responsions. That 
flea Dona LOMA, the question should be even considered is a 


step gained, but we must not expect speedy 
reform. Joint action with the sister University must be first 
secured, and, even then, the new statute would have to run 
the gauntlet of Congregation, and meet with no less violent 
opposition than women's degrees. Meanwhile, we would 
suggest that the new study should be at first enforced in the 
mildest form, the alternative of an unseen paper in German 
and French or an unseen and easy composition in one of 
the two languages. At Cambridge might not a modern 
language be substituted for what is irreverently known as 
“ Tales of my Grandfather ” ? 


(oon JAMES has found his match in Mr. W. M. 

Baker, the Head of the Army Department at Chelten- 
ham, who answers his attack on public schools point by 
point. Thus, in answer to Captain James's 
assertion that, if judged by the practical 
test of passes, public schools are not in the 
running, Mr. Baker quotes one school which has passed 
more than 130 candidates in the last three years, with only 
six failures. He argues (rightly, we think) that, if boys are 
pretty evenly classified according to abilities, the stimulus of 
competition outweighs the advantage of individual attention. 
As to the “worship of athletics," as regards Army classes, he 
flatly denies the charge. As to “immorality,” he turns the 
tables. “I know fora fact that two or three years ago at 
one of the larger crammer's establishments the gift of a 
cigar to the house porter would enable a boy to stay out all 
night." After this, the charge of laxity in church attendance 
and working on Sundays comes rather as a bathos. 


Crammers and 
Army Classes. 


p E points raised in the month of Conferences were so 

numerous that we were forced to pass over much dis- 
putable matter. The question of salaries touches us so 
closely that it is not too late to revert 
to an obiter dictum in Dr. Gow's presi- 
dential address. There were not, he re- 


marked, more than two headmasters in the kingdom who 


Salaries 
of Headmasters. 
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received, gua headmasters, what would be called a large 
salary in any other profession. As there are a score of 
headmasters in receipt of £3,000 a year and upwards, Dr. 
Gow evidently intends to exclude the profits of boarding- 
houses. Surely this is special pleading ; we might as well, 
in reckoning the prizes of the Law, exclude a barrister's fees 
because they are not recoverable in a law court. We agree 
with Dr. Gow that a reduction of beadmasters' salaries would 
go a very little way towards raising the salaries of assistants 
to their proper level, and we think also that it would be 
false economy to mulct a profession of its prizes.  Notwith- 
standing, we hold that it is a flagrant anomaly for the head- 
master of a great school to keep a boarding-house, and that 
if the emoluments of the headmasters of our great public 
schools were halved, and the moiety thus saved distributed 
among the staff, the profession would be rendered more— 


not less—attractive. 

A RUMOUR, for which we believe there is absolutely no 
foundation, has got abroad that the Consultative 

Committee intend to relegate modern language teachers to a 


The C.C. supplementary schedule of the Register, 
and Modern together with music and drawing masters. 
nd ge Thus the Morning Post, in a recent leader, 
eachers. 


insists on the necessity for the modern 
language teacher of the best possible general education 
before he enters on his technical training. By all means ; 
but we ask whether the admonition might not, with equal 
justice, be addressed to his classical colleague? Is not 
the study of Moliere and Goethe as much a part of general 
culture as the study of Casar or Xenophon? We like- 
wise take exception to the statement that *the English 
modern language teacher is not yet a fully developed 
species," if it is thereby implied that he is worse trained for 
his work than the classical or mathematical teacher. Asa 
rule he is far better trained, for, after taking his degree, he 
has probably gone abroad for a year to study his special 


subject with a view to teaching it. 

WE have just received a circular in reference to the 
Teachers' Guild holiday courses, which will be held 
in the coming summer at Lisieux, Elbeuf, and Tours. In 
Holiday these columns we have, now and again, 
Coúrsea. spoken of the useful way in which these 
courses fill an existing gap. We are not 
blind to their shortcomings, but we regret the somewhat 
severe strictures contained in a recent article in a con- 
temporary. The trained and specialist modern language 
teacher—so far as he exists—does not need to be encouraged 
to travel or to have lectures specially arranged for him. A 
man does not usually attempt to teach classics or mathe- 
matics unless he has gone through a University course in 
one of these subjects. But the average teacher of French 
(a very different person from the modern language teacher 
to whom we elsewhere refer)—in addition to half-a-dozen 
other subjects—has made no special study of foreign 
languages, at least, apart from dictionary or grammar. For 
him even a residence of a few weeks abroad is a help, and, as 
for this purpose he gives up a part of his summer holiday, 
it would be unfair to attempt to make him study all and 
every day. As their names may be taken to imply, these 
courses include a judicious admixture of work and play. We 
have reason to know that many of the students are grateful 

to the committee that has undertaken this organization. 


E hear from all sides of the excellence of the American 
education exhibit, which has been lent to Manchester 
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And as the Technical Education Board 
finds a difficulty in spending all its money. 
we regret that a part of the surplus was not 
devoted to running a daily special express 
for the sake of London teachers ; free tickets to be had on 
application at St. Martin's Lane. Such an exhibition is a 
valuable object lesson to those who control and administer, 
no less than to those who actually give education. Its value 
lies very largely in the completeness of its organization. 
Everything is shown from top to bottom, shown once and 
shown at its best. Sir John Gorst, at the opening ceremony, 
was full of compliments. He saw, or claimed to see, in the 
work exhibited, a proof “that every child had his gifts and 
natural qualifications developed." This led him to a com- 
parison of the Teutonic and Latin systems of education. 
The latter, which he condemned, aimed at teaching children 
what would be useful in their particular calling in life. With 
this mischievous specialization he contrasted the Teutonic 
system, which gave to every child a broad general training 
upon which the necessary special knowledge could be 
reared at a later date. 


for a few weeks. 


Manchester 
in Luck. 


T is no bad thing that a frankly progressive nation, 
living in the present with hopeful eyes upon the future, 
should occasionally take stock, so to speak, of its origin. 
The special impetus given to historical 


King Alfred. — study by a national celebration of the 
Millenary of King Alfred cannot fail to be 
useful. And in this celebration schools should certainly 


play their part. The history master and the form master 
may introduce the subject and suggest books to be read 
(we offer elsewhere our mite), and some friends of the 
school would probably be found to offer prizes for the best 
essay or for the best answers to a set of questions on the life 
of King Alfred. The celebration is to take place at Win- 
chester next October. The same date might be made the 
occasion of a school function, at which the prizes spoken of 
above would be presented, and tableaux representing inci- 
dents in Alfred's life might be arranged. These proposals 
are suggested to us by a letter we have received from Mr. 
F. S. Marvin, H.M. Inspector in West Ham. He offers 
certain prizes himself, and urges the Boards in his district to 
take the matter up, and to provide additional prizes. The 
idea is an excellent one, and we hope it may be acted 
upon in all schools. 


HE Assistant-Masters' Association has succeeded in 
bringing to a satisfactory conclusion a dispute between 
an assistant-master and his governing body. The point at 
issue is an old one: Is a man entitled to a 
term’s salary in lieu of notice, when there is 
no written agreement between the contract- 
ing parties? The contention of the governing body, in the 
earlier stages of the negotiations, was that, as salaries were 
paid monthly, a month's notice only was required. The 
legal advisers of the A. M.A. appear to have convinced the 
Governors that a term's notice is the custom of the pro- 
fession. We are almost sorry that a compromise has stopped 
proceedings. It would be exceedingly satisfactory 1f such a 
case were argued before a High Court, and if an authori- 
tative judgment were given on the subject. In the mean- 
time, assistant-masters and mistresses would seem to have 
only themselves to blame if, with that general want of busi- 
ness-like qualities which characterizes teachers, they neglect 
to obtain a written agreement before beginning work. 
Probably, were the I.A. H. M. and the A.M.A. to put their 
heads together, they could draw up a skeleton form of 
agreement that would soon be generally accepted. 


A Tenure 
Case. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A LONDON correspondent, usually very well informed, has pre- 
dicted the educational intentions of the Government, which are so 
vaguely indicated in the King's speech. The policy will be, he says, to 
attach the work of education to the existing municipal authorities, rather 
than to create bodies ad-hoc for the purposes of education. This, 
of course, is a very obvious conjecture, and is probably no more 
than the fact. The Technical Instruction Committees of County and 
County Borough Councils will be practically identical with the new 
authorities; but, as the correspondent points out, it is Sir John 
Gorst’s dearest wish for the Local Authority to be responsible for all 
branches of education. However, the Government is hardly likely to 
repeat the. experiment of 1896, and will probably be content to legis- 
late on the principle of ‘‘ bit by bit.” 


IF the civic idea is adopted, all things are possible ; and it does not 
require any serious effort of the imagination to forecast the developments 
of the future. Sooner or later, voluntary schools, with committees of 
management upon which public bodies are sufficiently represented, will 
claim aid from the rates. Such aid can only be effectively administered 
by the rating authority. School Boards in country districts will only 
survive as Boards of Managers, while in county boroughs they will be 
co-opted as standing committees of the City Council. Each primary 
school, whether Board or voluntary, will be managed, as in the case of 
secondary schools, by a Board of Governors, with the Standing Com- 
mittee of the City Council or the County Council as an Intermediate 
Authority. 


UNDER the title of ** The Education Muddle and the Way Out,” the 
Fabian Society has issued a tract which deserves a widespread circula- 
tion, It is, perhaps, the best informed, persuasively reasonable, and 
most convincing document of its kind which has been issued on the great 
question now before the public. After describing the present condition 
of aflairs—the administrative muddle which causes waste and want to 
go hand in hand—the writer considers the claims of contending interests. 
Referring to the cry, ** School Boards everywhere and for everything,” 
it is pointed out that (1) in one-third of England School Boards do not 
exist ; (2) they are so fiercely hated by large sections of the community, 
and so little desired by the ordinary man, that their compulsory estab- 
lishment is politically impossible ; (3) even where School Boards exist, 
their districts are, in the majority of cases, absolutely unsuitable for any- 
thing beyond elementary education. Out of the 2,527 existing School 
Boards, 2,085 govern populations of less than five thousand. 


BUT, it is said, many defenders of School Boards now admit, with 
regret, that it is politically and geographically impossible to utilize these 
bodies as sole educational authorities. They urge, therefore, the 
creation of a “brand-new body." They would divest all existing 
authorities of their present powers, divide England afresh into suitable 
districts, and make each district elect an Educational Council. This, 
too, says the writer of the Fabian pamphlet, on examination, is found 
to be both impracticable and undesirable, because (1) it would involve 
the maximum of disturbance of local property, finances, and vested 
interests, and would combine contending parties in one irresistible op- 
position ; (2) it would almost certainly transfer to the elections of the 
new bodies the religious animosities and sectarian strife that now domi- 
nate School Board elections and obstruct educational progress. 


“ THE way out,” as we have frequently urged, is conclusively shown 
by the writer of this pamphlet to lie in the direction of utilizing the 
existing machinery of local government. The success of Town and 
County Councils, with their varied functions, is evidence that separate 
bodies for separate services are superfluous. ‘‘ There is at least," says 
the writer, ‘as much difference between main drains and lunatic 
asylums, between street sweeping and technical education, between 
prevention of infectious disease and providing music in the parks, as 
there is between ‘‘ purely municipal," Poor Law, and educational 
functions,—problems no less difficult, duties no less important, are 
involved in the actual work of a modern municipality than in any of the 
three separate services." We have only had space to refer to one or 
two arguments in this powerful pamphlet, which covers all the ground 
of the controversy temperately and logically. 


THE Royal County of Bucks, whose adventures in the field of technical 
education we have occasionally chronicled in this column, has made a 
fresh start. Trombones presented by a grateful County Council will 
cease to remind the peaceful inhabitants of the Vale of Aylesbury of 
that distant land where technical education seems to grow. The dis- 
credited system of divisional administration has been abandoned ; the 
fresh start is made under new and promising conditions. By way of 
giving effect to the general principle of a scheme adopted six months 
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ago, a plan has been devised for giving financial aid to existing 
endowed secondary schools and the establishment of new schools. 


THE resolution is to be commended, but we are doubtful whether 
the commendation extends to the details of the scheme. Schools 
already in existence may be expected to be able to look after themselves, 
whatever the amount of, or the system upon which, aid is given. But 
if we turn to the section dealing with ‘‘ Proposals for the Establish. 
ment of Secondary Day Schools," there is cause for serious reflection. 
At certain centres where no provision exists for secondary education, 
the County Council will, under certain conditions, assist in the erection 
of a new building. As regards maintenance, we read, ‘‘the services of 
a headmaster, to be provided by the County Council at a salary of Z 100 
per annum, and a capitation fee of £3 per pupil on the first thirty pupils 
and £1 per pupil above thirty (£150 to be guaranteed)."' 


To secure the munificent emolument of Z250 a year, therefore, ninety 
pupils must be enrolled. It is not an encouraging prospect for aspiring 
members of an increasingly arduous profession, and it looks uncom- 
monly like the policy of the ** penny wise." If we are to choose between 
something cheap and nasty in the way of secondary education and the 
sonorous echoes of the trombone, we vote for the trumpet. 


THE new regulations for the assistance of secondary schools in Berk- 
shire are conceived in a more satisfactory spirit. Maintenance contribu- 
tions take the form of (a) grants towards the salaries of approved 
instructors in science and art and manual and modern language subjects ; 
and (4) capitation grants on a slight scale, devised with the object of 
bringing the income up to Z30 per pupil if the school is fully efficient, 
and Poor Rate grants where this is not the case. It is very desirable that 
from the outset local authorities should realize that efficient secondary 
education cannot be supplied on thecheap. The success or failure of a 
school and its educational influence depend in the main upon the cha- 
racter and qualifications of the headmaster, and it is only by making the 
emoluments compare favourably with those obtainable in other profes- 
sions that the supply of the right sort of men will be available. 


THE GREATEST UNIVERSITY IN THE LAND. 


T the opening of a new year, and still more so of a new century, 
we look around for new enterprises, and like to think that 
they will reach a nobler growth and a glory far surpassing that 
of all achievements of the past. Among such new enterprises, not 
the least interesting is the creation of a Metropolitan University. 
Already the new Senate has done much hard work with spade and 
trowel ; but the real crux of the situation, the personnel of the 
new staff, is still untouched. The early months of the new year 
must compel them to face it, and because it is a question of 
men, perhaps also of women, and because the failure or success, 
the pettiness or the greatness, of the new University is a 
question of the pettiness or the greatness of the men and 
women who will guide its early steps, and because the greatness 
of man and woman is always an unknown quantity, the staffing 
of the new University is a problem fraught with great hopes 
and still greater fears. What kind of University is it to be? 
A great one, of course—we are all agreed on that. But while 
for one man that adjective connotes the home of ancient learn- 
ing, a pleasant resting-place for unworldly but researchful 
scholars, a garden of culture—mental, material, and social— 
and of esoteric <estheticism, for others it means the haunt of 
pure reason, a laboratory of agnostic research, where knowledge 
puts the wisdom of the ages into the alembic and seeks to 
distil thence the secrets of eternity. Yet others care as little 
for dead geni:s and ancient culture as they do for the magic 
and the mysteries of an unestablished hereafter. These would 
gladly convert the new University into a vast workshop for the 
age, full of the burning activity of the present, bound close to 
the heart of the passing day, seeking by every device known to 
man to glorify the comfort, the convenience, and the pleasure 
of the hearth and home. The first cry aloud for a great 
academy of letters, the second for a great laboratory of science, 
and the last for a great school of commerce. Only the adjective 
links them all. 

Now, the Senate can do much, the future staff still more ; but 
there can be little doubt that the situation here, as so often in the 
history of the world, is a question of one man. Any of the higher 
appointments might hold him, but the Statutes of the Commis- 
sioners have provideda post exactly fitted for the man who will in- 
fallibly make or mar the future of the University, which all—but 
severally, each in his own way—admit must be a great one. 
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The new University of London will be made or marred by its 
Principal, whether he is known as such or disguised under the 
name of paid Vice-Chancellor. If modern conditions of thought 
and education have made it impossible for him to play Cæsar 
to a modern Senate, they are no less potent at South Kensing- 
ton than were the ancient conditions on the Seven Hills to 
enable him to play Augustus. And Augustus was really, in the 
end, the stronger man ; though Casar was for awhile the more 
picturesque figure, and must always be regarded as the greater 
genius. This being so, the mind of Augustus Kensington- 
iensis will be the mind of the new University. Regulations 
can fetter him only in theory. ln practice, as we all know, 
obnoxious regulations become dead letters ; and favourable 
ones grow, with judicious stretching, strangely elastic. If, there- 
fore, our future academic Augustus nods towards the crucible, 
we shall havea great science University. If his heart is centred 
in The Baltic, or his gaze fixed on the gates ot Empire, we 
shall have—à la Birmingham—a great technico-commercial 
University. Lastly, if he is a great classical scholar, we shall 
have a modernized Oxford or Cambridge on the banks of the 
Thames, wherein the broader and deeper life of the centre of 
the nation's activity will be tinctured with a distillation of 
ancient learning, divorced from itsappropriate setting of ancient 
foundations such as those of Oxford and Cambridge, and ming- 
ling strangely with the commercial flavour of London soot and 
the noise of polytechnic power-lathes. Each of these types of 
University, planted on the banks of the Thames, cannot fail to 
draw from its historic memories, its world-wide sympathies and 
associations, a rare distinction and a world-wide reputation. 
Each of them, however, will be—must be—only another English 
. University—a sister of Durham, Victoria, and Birmingham, and 
a bastard child of Oxford and Cambridge—and each will be a 
great University. But a nobler destiny is possible ; and shall 
we not, in the elation of the great hopes which crowd about the 
imagination at the opening of a new century, pray that it may 
be realized by the new University? Why should it be only a 
great English University, when it might be the greatest Uni- 
versity in the English kingdom? But it can only be the greatest 
if it abandons all narrow attempts to be famous in one instru- 
ment of education —in elles lettres, like Oxford; in mathematics 
and pure scholarship, like Cambridge ; in science, like Durham ; 
in commerce and technology, as Birmingham hopes to be—if 
it abandons these single conceptions, and, because it is the 
University of the greatest city in the kingdom, adopts that 
comprehensive concept of education as a whole, one and 
indivisible, which has been recently before the educational 
world. 

As there conceived, education has three grades— primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. Each of these grades has a literary 
and a scientific department, to which the first adds a manual, 
the second a technical, and the third a technological depart- 
ment. If the new University will stand clear of all temptations 
towards one-sided educational effort, however picturesque, how- 
ever utilitarian, however democratically popular, and adopt as 
its róle the functions of the tertiary element set forth in this 
scientifically balanced concept of education, then it must 
become fhe greatest University in the kingdom. Once it is 
fairly established, metropolitan citizenship and national pride 
will pour money into its coffers. Money, combined with 
national pride, will draw to its chairs all the choicest wits 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and the loss of the social and 
wsthetic culture of the time-honoured and the time-gilded 
architecture of those cities will be passably replaced by the even 
grander sympathies and more stimulating atmosphere of the 
metropolis of a great Empire. Money will supply it with 
scientific laboratories unrivalled in the world. Money will 
build in it workshops where the principles that have covered 
the waterways of the earth with English ships and filled its 
markets with English goods will be logically correlated with the 
discoveries of the University laboratories and the culture of the 
University schools of ZiZerz Aumaniores. Would not this be a 
University indeed, while Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Birming- 
ham are schools—worthy and most honourable, yet only schools 
—of classics, mathematics, science, and commercial technology ? 
For this reason also it would be greater than all these, and the 
greatest in the land. But, to attain this greatness, the ideal of 
education sketched above, must always be held up before the 
new University, and the one man whose chief and almost sole 
function should be so to hold it up is the future Principal. But, 


if he is a great classical scholar, or a great scientific dis- 
coverer, Or a great economist, or a great lawyer, nay, even a 
great teacher, he will not—he cannot—be expected to do it ; 
because he must inevitably look at education from the stand- 
point of classical culture, scientific research, commercial pro- 
gress, legal administration, or practical teaching. The only 
man who can be expected to do it is a great educator— not. how- 
ever, an educator of the unbalanced type of a Pestalozzi, but one 
who combines a real knowledge of the science of education gua 
education with the savoir faire and initiative of a great states- 
man and the genius for organic detail of a great lawyer. Where 
shall such a man be found? Js there one such among the many 
names now flitting about the Senate room at South Kensington ? 
That is for the Senate to discover and decide. In this disquisi- 
tion is set forth an ideal. It is for the new Senate to approve 
and adopt or deliberately reject this ideal. But on their deci- 
sion- will depend the future of the new University and. the 
question whether it shall be merely a modernized replica of one 
of the existing Univer ities— Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
the rest—or the greatest University in the land. 
PEDAGOGUE. 


ANGLO-SAXON EDUCATION. 
By FLORENCE A. G. DAVIDSON. 


T is especially interesting to us at this time, when we are 
celebrating the millenary of Alfred the Great, to see what 
gigantic strides education in all its branches has made since 
his day. And yet, with all the disadvantages that Alfred had to 
struggle against, his views on the subject of education would 
not have disgraced our enlightened age; though the means at 
his disposal to advance it were of the meagrest. 

When Alfred came to the throne, in 871, his hands were too 
full of weightier matters to allow him leisure to take steps to 
advance the cause of education he had at heart. His kingdom 
was being overrun by Danish barbarians, who were harrying 
the country, leaving only ruins and death behind them. For 
more than nine years after he was crowned the king was 
fighting hand to hand against these invaders, to try and drive 
them out of the land. When at length peace was proclaimed 
and the country quiet again, he found that what education 
there had been before his reign was practically swept out of 
existence. Only here and there, in some monastery that had 
not been entirely annihilated by the Danes, a few feeble 
vestiges still struggled to live. 

The monastic schools no longer existed, scholars as well as 
monks being killed and scattered. Anglo-Saxon, the language 
of the people, had superseded Latin, which had hitherto been 
the language of the Court and the monasteries. And, if any 
manuscripts in this language still survived, very few could have 
been found able to read them. 

The mass of the people were entirely ignorant ; even among 
the clergy there was hardly one who could read or write, and 
young nobles, like the ancient Persians, were taught nothing 
but to shoot and to ride. As Alfred himself said: “ Very few 
were they this [south] side of the Humber who could under- 
stand their daily prayers in English, or translate Latin into 
English.” Manuscripts were non-existent, and the only way 
in which any history had been preserved was in the ballads that 
were sung from house to house by wandering harpers. 

One of the first acts of the King, when the cessation of the 
war left him time to think of other things, was to try to alter all 
this. From his boyhood he had respected and valued any aid 
to learning that had come in his way. And in his two journeys 
to Rome as a child he had the best opportunities that the times 
afforded for acquiring knowledge; and now he, in his turn, was 
eager to give the same advantages to his subjects. At Rome he 
was brought into contact with the foremost thought and learning 
of the day, and most likely was taught much of what he learnt 
at the Saxon College there, which Ethelwulf, his father, had 
restored and re-endowed. One of his first acts was to send to 
the Continent for learned men, such as John of Saxony and 
Plegmund, who, with the Welshman Asser and the Anglo- 
Saxon Grimbald, he hoped would help him in carrying out all 
his educational schemes. 

His first care was to found and endow a school for the sons 
of his nobility in Winchester, where they could have the best 
advantages that he could procure for them ; while he en- 
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couraged the estabhshment of monastic schools all over the 
country in the monasteries that were being rapidly rebuilt in 
different places. And this care did not cease with his death, 
for, by his will, he left a certain sum of money towards the 
support of these schools, especially to those in his capital, 
which he had founded himself. 

The King had very advanced ideas on the subject of educa- 
tion, far before those of his own period or that of the monarchs 
who succeeded him. “My desire,” he writes, “is that the 
freeborn youths of my people may persevere in learning till 
they can read perfectly the English Scriptures.” But these words 
were not destined to be fulfilled till the Free Education Act in 
our own day put the advantages of education within the reach 
of both rich and poor alike. 

As I have said, any literature that may have existed before 
this time had been swept away by the Danish invaders, and one 
of the King’s first cares was to try to supply its place. And now 
it is that we come to one of the greatest epochs in the history of 
our language, for, despairing of reviving Latin as the language 
of the people, he determined to translate into Anglo-Saxon 
various books that he thought his people ought to read, and he 
also wrote the ** Saxon Chronicle" in the same language. These 
books were: * The Consolations” of Boethius, * The Pastoral 
Care,” by Gregory the Great, Orosius's ** Geography of Europe,” 
and Bede's “ History of the Saxon Church,” besides some minor 
translations made either by himself or under his direction, of 
which frag ments still remain tous ; and, with very few exceptions, 
these were the only educational books then used in England. 
Children, till they were old enough to be sent to one of these 
monastic schools, had no chance of any education at home. 
Their mothers taught them hymns and historical and mytho- 
logical ballads, repeating them over and over again till they 
were learnt by heart. Texts and prayers were taught in the 
same way. But the rest of the time was spent by the boys in 
manly exercises of all kinds, and by the girls in learning to 
weave, to embroider, and to spin. And, even though the 
nobles and the rich commoners sent their children to school at 
the age of seven, as girls were married at fourteen, and boys 
had the management of their estates given to them and could 
bear arms at the age of twelve, the years that could be spent in 
education were indeed scanty. 

The routine of all Anglo-Saxon schools was very much the 
same in both the monasteries and the convents. The scholars 
sandwiched in what lessons they had to learn between the services 
of the day and the usual routine of the monastery. A quaint 
old Anglo-Saxon dialogue describes, by means of question and 
answer, what a schoolboy’s duties were, and how he spent his 
time. 

When I heard the knell, I rose from my bed and went to church 
and sang the ** Song for before Day” with the brethren ; and at dawn of 
day the ‘‘Hymn of Praise.” [This was the fine old Saxon hymn, 
*' Eternal Maker of all things.” ] Then I sang the first and the seventh 
Psalms, with Litany and Mass. Before noon we did the Mass; and at 
midday we sang, and ate, and slept, and rose and said the Noon. 

Where do you sleep ?—In the sleeping-room, with the Brethren. 

Who rouses you for the ** Song for before Day ” ?—Sometimes I hear 
the knell, and rise; sometimes my master wakes me, sternly, with 
bis rod. 

Why do you learn industriously ?—-Because we would not be like 
the stupid animals, who know nothing but their grass and their water. 


Their masters were strict, though kind and helpful. A monk 
wnites, about this period :— 

Ye who enjoy your youthful age, so fitted for your lesson-time, 
learn! be docile! love not to waste the day in idle things! The 
passing hour, like the wave, never returns again. Use these happy 
days. Learn while young the art of eloquence, that you may be a safe- 
guard and a defender of those whom you value. Acquire the conduct 


and manners so beautiful in youth, and your name will become cele- 
brated throughout the world. f 


The subjects taught (beside learning the Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
and hymns by heart) were grammar, rhetoric, poetry, astronomy, 
natural philosophy, arithmetic, metaphysics, orthography, science, 
and the lunar year. This sounds rather a formidable list, even 
1n these advanced days ; but the standard was exceedingly low, 
and these high-sounding titles meant little but the barren 
scholastic logomachics denounced by Faust. 

Astronomical studies were at this time given an honoured 
place in the schools ; but the facts taught by their astronomers 
«ere most startling. Alcuin, who wrote in the eighth century, is 


responsible for the following rather alarming facts :—“ The Earth 
is round, and the comets are stars with hairy flames”; “the 
stars of heaven are always turning round the earth from East to 
West, and strive against the wandering stars (Saturn, Venus, 
Neptune, Mercury, the Moon, Jove, and Mars). These seven 
stars move from the East in opposition to the heavens, and are 
stronger than they." And we read elsewhere that “the Sun is 
red in the morning because he comes out of the sea ; he is red 
in the evening because he looks over Hell." 

But the wildest facts are to be tound in the geography that 
was used in the monasteries, and from which they derived all 
their knowledge of any other country than their own. We 
have it authoritatively stated that, * There is a place near the 
Red Sea where there are red hens, and, if any man touch one, 
his hand and his body are at once burnt" That red pepper 
there is guarded by serpents which are driven away by fire, 
and that this makes the pepper black; while ants are as 
big as dogs, with feet like grasshoppers, and are red and black, 
and they dig gold for fifteen days at a time. Men go to fetch 
this gold on the backs of female camels who have their young 
with them. And the ants give them the gold, if they will give 
them the young camels to eat. There are men in the world 
20 feet high ; trees in some places have precious stones for 
fruit; there are golden vineyards with berries 150 feet long, 
which produce jewels : women are to be seen who have boars' 
tusks 13 feet long and very thick. 

In the Cottonian manuscripts, now in the British Museum, 
we read that “ Neither Sun nor Moon shine on the Red Sea, 
nor do the winds blow on it.” 

We have several curious dialogues still extant, dating from 
the eighth to the tenth centuries. One, which is attributed to 
Alcuin in the eighth century, is full of poetry as well as of 
quaint inaccuracies that we seem to hold no clew to the 
origin of. 

What is man like ?—An apple. 

What is heaven ?—A rotary sphere. 

What is snow ?—Dry water. 

What is Spring ?—The painter of the Earth. 

What is sand ?—The wall of the Earth. 


These dialogues were learnt by heart in the schools and 
played an important part in education. Poetry also played a 
very important part in Anglo-Saxon education ; but the subject 
is too wide to be dealt with here. 

There was no alchemy taught in the schools, but the art of 
making gold paint for illumination was known, and several 
recipes are still preserved to us. Medical botany was learnt, 
and vegetable remedies for the cure of diseases were learnt by 
the students. Artistic talent was encouraged, and the paintings 
that remain to us in the various manuscripts are really ex- 
cellent, while the drawings of flowers and herbs are very life- 
like. The surgery of the time was, of course, of the most 
limited order ; but what was known was taught in the monastic 
schools, and, at first, the offices of doctor and monk always went 
hand in hand. The education of girls was not nearly so ex- 
tended as that of the boys. They were taught to read and to 
learn the Gospels by heart, to sing, and to draw. They learnt 
no arithmetic, but some of them were taught Latin and how to 
write ; but these were in the minority. But, though the position 
of an Anglo-Saxon woman was a very honourable one, and she 
had privileges that were denied to her sex in other reigns, as 
she married at the age of fourteen, her education was devoted 
more to learning practical things than to books. She was 
taught at the convent to spin and weave, to dye, to embroider, 
and to sew. She learnt how to nurse the sick, and to bind up 
and care for wounds. She learnt how to prepare herbs and 
flowers for medicines, and to make healing salves and oint- 
ments. Not only was she shown how to grow the flowers from 
which she made the dyes for her embroidery and the medicines 
for her sick, but she learnt, too, how to cook and bake, and to 
brew. 

Besides book learning, many trades were taught in the 
monasteries, and a boy who chose the profession of a monk 
found that he had to perfect himself in handicrafts of various 
kinds ; so that the monasteries became the centres of civili- 
zation throughout the kingdom. 

It is not within the scope of so short an article as this is to 
give any account of the clever work that was done in both the 
arts and the crafts ; but, from the specimens that remain to us, 
we are astonished at the degree of perfection attained in them. 
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And it is worth the time spent for students to make a special 
study of the Anglo-Saxon handicraft, as well as a study of the 
literature of the period ; for, crude and primitive as life at this 
time may seem to us, it is always intensely interesting to trace 
the beginning of English education to its foundation, and to 
learn how great a debt we owe to Alfred the Truth-teller for 
what he did for the advancement of learning in his reign. 


JOTTINGS. 


Mr. JonN RUSSELL, in his lecture on “Quick” at the Winter 
Meeting of the College of Preceptors, stated an interesting fact as to 
the popularity of ** Educational Reformers.” Of the second edition, 
published in 1890, over twenty thousand copies had been sold. The 
first edition of five hundred was not exhausted in twenty years. Hadent 
sua fata libelli. 


TOYNBEE HALL is desirous of forming an association of teachers of 
all grades for the Tower Hamlets, similar to the West Ham Educational 
Conference started by Mr. Marvin. A considerable number of ele- 
mentary teachers have already given in their names, but secondary 
teachers are as yet lacking. Teachers who are willing to co-operate in 
this most useful movement should apply to G. L. Bruce, Esq., Toynbee 
Hall, Commercial Street, E. 


AN admixture of advertisements and matter is always perilous, and 
we are well aware that by calling attention to the danger we may be 
provoking a retort. In more than one number of the Spectator notices 
of the Royal Holloway College were faced by an advertisement of 
Holloway s pills; but this is not a patch on a recent number of the Gent/e- 
woman. Two columns of matter are devoted to a distinguished lady 
educator whose photograph shows that her frame is as large as her 
heart. At the bottom of the page appears an inset advertisement— 
* Why be stour when a reduction can be so easily and pleasantly 
effected by using Soap?” 


THE Report of the United States Commissioner of Education gives 
some striking statistics showing that classical study is rapidly increasing 
in American schools. In the year 1889-90 100,144 students, or 
33°6 per cent. of the whole number, were learning Latin. During the 
eight succeeding years the number and percentage of Latin students 
steadily increased till in 1897-98 274,293 students, or 49'4 per cent., 
were learning Latin. 


PROF. GEORGE WARR, whose sudden death from heart disease on the 
25th ult. we regret to announce, formed a curious link between the old 
and the new dispensation of University tests. Elected to a fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1870, he declined to subscribe, and thus 
voided his election. The following year, tests having beenabolished, hesat 
again for a fellowship, but was not elected. In 1874 he was appointed 
Classical Lecturer at King's College, London, where subscription is 
still imposed on all the statf save modern language teachers. 


A SUCCESSFUL operation was performed on a gallant sergeant serving 
in South Africa, who had been wounded in the head. The surgeon 
who performed the operation subsequently recognized his patient walk- 
ing in Pall Mall, and congratulated him on his recovery. *'I've got 
that portion of your brain that I removed preserved in spirits, and if 
you like I'll give it you asa curiosity."  ** Thank'ee kindly, sir, but I've 
no use for it now ; you see I'm employed at the War Office." 


MR. liER&ERT MILLINGTON has announced his intention to 
resign at midsummer the Headmastership of Bromsgrove, which he has 
held for thirty years. 


AT a recent meeting of the West Ham Education Conference, Miss 
Hewett told an amusing story of a girl of sixteen who was asked to 
expound the commandment ** Honour thy father and thy mother." 
She said: ** I must take my father and mother out for a walk on 
Sundays, and not let them see how much more I know than they do." 


THE Guild of Courtesy numbers more than 27,000 members, and 
has upwards of 400 branches. 


IN the report of the Leeds Central Higher-Grade School we read 
that during the last three years more than fifty pupils have graduated at 
the Victoria or London University. 


THE Plymouth School Board wants its schools to be both cheap and 
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good—an unusual combination. Here is an extract from the Board's 
recent report : ** The head teachers were informed in March, 1899, that 
the Board were bound to recognize that the greatest skill of manage- 
ment was shown when the best results were obtained at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, and that in the regard which the Board had for results these 
two facts would in future be more closely associated.” 


AN inspector of French schools says that in a recent visit to a 
country school, out of twenty girls, not one could tell him how long an 
egg should be boiled in order to be lightly done. One said a quarter of 
an hour, another half an hour, while a third seemed to think three- 
quarters of an hour a fair allowance! But they all knew that an egg 
was albuminous food. 


THE Westminster Gazette quotes a number of curious answers given 
by children in the Australian Bush. One of them is difficult to explain. 
The question was :—'* Why do nights vary in length?" This was the 
answer: ‘The knights are very brave men, and they vary in length, 
because it don't take many of them to win a war." The child can 
hardly have been thinking of the Bushmen in South Africa. 


Ar Dublin, on January 31, a remarkable story was unfolded. A 
Birmingham medical student, named Haddock, is accused of having 
unlawfully and feloniously personated two students, named Robert 
Cooper and Alexander Fyffe, at the conjoint examination of the Royal 
Colleze of Surgeons and the Royal College of Physicians, held in 
Dublin in March last. The evidence showed that several of the papers 
of Cooper and Fytfe were in the handwriting of Haddock. It was 
further stated that there was an agreement between the three that 
Haddock should be paid £5 by each of the others if they passed the 
preliminary examination of the College of Surgeons. Fyffe is said to 
have admitted that he paid Haddock the fee, and his certificate was 
afterwards withdrawn. Fyffe and Haddock sat next to each other at 
the examination. A good deal of cribbing is alleged to have gone on 
at the examination, some of the candidates receiving assistance from 
others as often as they could give it. Haddock was remanded on bail. 


* To asharp London child," said Mr. Graham Wallas the other day, 
* some of the kindergarten games are weary make-believes.” What 
was suitable for a German chiid eighty years ago is not necessarily suit- 
able for a child of to-day." 


THE hedge schoolmaster has long since disappeared from Ireland, 
but the traditions of his existence are still preserved. A writer in 
Donahoe’s Magazine describes the impromptu schoolhouse which the 
peasantry, animated by the Irish love of learning, built for the teacher 
whom a hostile Government denied the privilege of a proper structure. 
A deep dry ditch by the roadside was usually selected for a site. At 
the side of the trench the builders dug an excavation of the requisite 
area, so that the clay formed three sides of the enclosure. This saved 
the trouble of building walls. Then the fourth side, or front side 
wall, with a door and two windows, was built of green sods laid in 
courses, while similar sods raised the back to the required height and 
pointed the gable ends. The roof timbers were formed from young 
trees and wattles, bound together with withes. Overthese were spread 
brambles and a layer of **scraws," or slabs of turf. Finally, above 
these, came a thatching of rushes. The earthen floor was carefully 
levelled, and a pathway made to the public road. Then the hedge 
schoolhouse was ready for business. —.ScAoo/ Guardian. 


MARCH 18 is the date fixed by the Master of the Rolls for hearing the 
case of Rex v. Cockerton (appeal). 


Pror. H. Lrovp Snare, D.Sc., Ph.D., has been appointed 
Director of Education for the county of Lancashire. Formerly the 
directorship was limited to technical instruction, but the duties of the 
office have now been enlarged by the inclusion of all education other 
than elementary. For more than twelve years Dr. Snape has held the 
Chair of Chemistry at the University College of Aberystwyth. 


IN answer to questions from Mr. Yoxall, Sir John Gorst stated that 
some 190 applications had been made to the Board of Education for 
recognition of schools as **higher elementary schools”; that two of 
these schools had been recognized, and that one application had been 
declined. Apparently the case of the remaining applications is still 
under consideration. 


"IN my experience of thirty years," says a teacher, ''Ihave 
naturally heard a good many excuses for children #o/ attending school, 
but until yesterday I had never heard an excuse for attending. A couple 
of lads tramped two miles in the half blizzard to school, and the 
youngest was quizzed on coming by another lad. His reply was: 
* What's the good of stopping at home? You cannot get out, and you 
have to mind the baby all day, and maybe you'll have ¢hree or fe 
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Aidings before bedtime, and go to ded a-roaring. It’s best here.’” 
(From the Schoolmaster.) 


Mr. F. H. CHAMBERS, assistant-master of the Charterhouse, has 
been appointed Headmaster of Lincoln Grammar School. There 
were eighty-seven candidates for the post. 


THE REv. F. B. MENNEER, M.A., at present second master of Hutton 
Grammar School, Preston, has been appointed Headmaster of Sir John 
Moore's Grammar School at Appleby Magna, Leicestershire. 


The following note from the A.M.A. Circular, in reference to the 
payment of agents’ commission, is interesting : ** We wish to call the 
attention of members to the following :—Mr. J. Belling received notice 
by the same post from the Joint Agency and from Griffiths, Smith, 
Powell & Smith of the same vacancy. He read the letter from the 
Joint Agency first, and, regarding this as prior notice, paid them com- 
mission on getting the post. The other agents claimed half commission, 
saying : * When particulars of an appointment arrive by the same post, 
and such post is taken by the master receiving notice as above, the 
commission, according to custom, is divided. We have thus obtained 
a statement from a firm of agents as to what, in their opinion, is the 
custom in such cases. Members who receive notices from more than one 
firm about the same vacancy should make a point of keeping the en- 
velopes for identification of the dates by the postmarks."' 


EvERYTHING foreign in educational methods is not good, as some 
of our critics would have us believe. For instance, we do not teach 
the evils of the tobacco habit by means of a lesson like the following, 
which is given in the Journal des Instituteurs :— 

1, Some suspicious trucks arrive at a station. 

2. The station-master informs the excise and also the custom-house 
oficials, who both organize a raid. 

3. Not knowing each other, these two parties, each believing the 
other to be the tobacco-smugglers, attack one another, and a sanguinary 
milce takes place. 

Moral. —** Frenchmen have killed each other for the sake of an herb 
which paralyses the brain, blinds the sight, rots the vocal chords, and 
plants cancers in the mouth.” 

Peroration.—** Oh! Tobacco! how many victims are immolated by 
thee each year !" 


. THE Consultative Committee has held its sixth meeting. As we are 
informed that the subject of inspection of secondary schools was under 
consideration, we may perhaps conclude that the report on registration 
Is completed. 


“THE Emperor and Educational Reform," a posthumous work by 
the late Prof. Preyer, contains an interesting letter from his German 
Majesty, written in 1885 :—'* Homer, that glorious poet who ravished 
me, Horace, Demosthenes, whose speeches no one could but admire, 
how were they studied? With any enthusiasm for fighting, for arms, 
or for descriptions of nature? Heaven forbid! Every sentence was 
cut up and dissected under the operating knife of the pedantic fanatical 
philologist, until, with a feeling of satisfaction, the skeleton was dis- 
covered, and it was explained for the admiration of all in how many 
different ways and positions èv or èni, or some such thing, had been 
used. It was enough to make one cry. And then Latin and Greek 
compositions — mad folly that they were '—how much time and trouble 
did they cost us! And what stuff it was that was produced! I believe 
it would have frightened Horace to death. Away with the rubbish ! 
War to the knife against such teaching! The effect of the system is 
that the youths of our country know the syntax, the grammar, of the 
ancient languages better than than ‘ those old Greek fellows’ (dze alten 
Griechen) themselves, and that they know by heart all the generals, 
battles, and tactical operations of the Punic and Mithridatic wars. 
They are, however, very hazy with regard to the battles of the Seven 
Years War, not to speak of those of the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, 
which are ‘ much too modern,’ and which they ‘have not yet come to.’ ” 


WE received as we were going to press the Report of the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee of the London County Council Technical 
Education Board. It recommends the establishment of a Day Training 
College in connexion with the University of London, at an estimated 
expenditure of £2,000 a year, of which sum £800 shall be ear-marked 
for the salary of a University Professor of Education. We gladly score 
the trick, but must wait till next month to finish the rubber. 


THE Cambridge Local Examination Class-lists show that the total 
number of candidates entered in December last was 16,248, including 
1,257 examined in the Colonies. In the Senior Examination, 41 boys 
are placed in the First Class, and 150 in the other Honour classes ; 251 
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have satisfied the examiners, and 147 have failed ; 22 girls are placed 
in the First Class, and 181 in the other Honour Classes; 733 have 
satisfied the examiners, and 330 have failed. Sufficient merit has been 
shown by 174 boys and 53 girls to entitle them to exemption from one 
or both parts of the Previous examination. Of the Junior candidates, 
422 boys are placed in the First Class, and 819 in the other Honour 
Classes; 2,081 have satisfied the examiners, and 1,481 are rejected ; 
79 girls are placed in the First Class, and 332 in the other Honour 
Classes ; 1,660 have satisfied the examiners, and 635 are rejected. In 
the Preliminary Examination, 319 boys and 115 girls are placed in the 
Honour Classes, 2,070 boys and 1,356 girls have satisfied the examiners, 
and 754 boys and 469 girls are rejected. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical. 


Euripides! Hecuba. Edited by C. B. Heberden. 
Manual of Comparative Philology for Classical Students. 
Second edition revised. Macmillan, 14s. 
Demosthenes de Corona. Edited by Prof. W. W. Goodwin. 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d. | 
Cicero, Philippic II. Edited by A. H. Allcroft. Clive, 3s. 6d. 
The Preceptors’ Latin Course. By B. J. Hayes. Clive, 2s. 6d. 


Clarendon Press, 2s. 
By P. Giles. 


Cam- 


Divinity. 
Two Lectures on the Gospels. By F. C. Burkit. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
Handbook to the Pentateuch, Vol. I. By Rev. H. C. Batterbury. 
Rivingtons, 2s. 6d. 
General Literature. 
The Paston Letters. Edited by James Gairdner. 4 vols. Constable, 
21s. net. 
Gaspary's Italian Literature to the death of Dante. 
Oelsner. Bell, 3s. 6d. 


The Pride of Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


Translated by H. 
Macmillan, 


s. 6d. 

The "Poems of Leopardi. Done into English by J. M. Morrison. 
Gay & Bird, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Study of Poetry. By Rev. H.C. Beeching. Cambridge Press, 2s. 

Shakespeare's King Henry the Fifth. Edited by J. Lees. Allman & 
Son, Is. 

History. 

A Century of Scottish History from the days before the '45 to those 
within living memory. By Sir Henry Craik. 2 vols. Blackwood, 
30s. net. 

Mathematics. 

Differential and Integral Calculus for Beginners. 
Nelson, 2s. 6d. 


By Edwin Edser. 


Modern Languages. 
School Grammar of Modern French. By G. H. Clarke and C. J. 
Murray. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Concise French Grammar. 
4s. 6d. 
Patrice, Au Pole en Ballon. Edited by P. Shaw Jeffery. Macmillan. 
Siepmann’s French Series. Macmillan, 2s. ; Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
Age of Louis XI. (Historical French Readings.) Edited by F. W. B. 
Smart. Black, 2s. net. 
The Self- Educator in German. 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
Corneille's Nicomede. 
net. 
The Englishman's Guide to Cape Dutch. By II. Eltfers. Nutt, 2s. 
Dual Reader, German-English. By Oliver Jones. Allman & Son, Is. 


Pedagogy. 

University of the State of New York, Iome Education Department : 
Travelling Pictures and Schoolroom Decorations. Prepared by 
Myrtille Avery. 50 cents. 

County Council Scholarships. Return ordered by House of Commons 
to be printed, August 3, 1900. Is. 4d. 

Dickens as an Educator. By James L. Hughes. 
Education Series.) Arnold, 6s. 

New Methods in Education. By J. Liberty Tadd. 
tion Series.) Sampson Low, 8s. 6d. net. 

Standard Course of Lessons and Exercises in the Tonic Sol-fa Method. 
By John Curwen. New Edition, rewritten 1900. J. Curwen, 
3s. 6d. 

Concerning Children. 
Sons, 6s. 


By A. H. Wall. Clarendon Press, 


Edited by John Adams. Hodder & 


Edited by J. A. Harrison. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 


(International 


(Natural Educa- 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. G. P. Putnam's 
Science. 
Michael Faraday: his Life and Work. By Silvanus P. Thompson. 
(Century Science Series.) Cassell, 2s. 6d. 
By Theodore Gomperz, translated by Laurie Magnus. 
Murray, 14s. net. 
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Elements of Statistics. By A. L. Bowley. P. S. King, 10s. 6d. net. 

Comparative Physiology of the Brain, and Comparative Psychology. By 
Jacques Loeb, M.D. Murray, 6s. 

Advanced Exercises in Practical Physics. By A. Schuster and C. H. 
Lees. Cambridge University Press, 8s. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Organic and Inorganic. 


Perkin. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Manual of Elementary Science. By R. A. Gregory and A. T. 


By Dr. F. M. 


Simmons. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

The Self-Educator in Chemistry. By James Knight. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. Y 

Practical Organic Chemistry for Advanced Students. By Dr. J. B. 


Cohen. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 


CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


[Verns for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Oxford. Send in forms for Honours Exam. 
Modern Languages if Italian is offered. 

1.—Home and Colonial Training College, Gray’s Inn Road, at 8 p m. 
Lecture on ** The Application of Educational Principles to the 
Teaching of Music," by Mrs. Curwen. | (Teachers! Guild.) 

1.—St. Andrews University. Return forms to Secretary L.L.A. 
Scheme. M.A. Exams. Papers to be returned. 

ee forms for Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary for Holy 
Orders. 

5, 6, 7.—College of Preceptors. Professional Preliminary Exam. 

$, 12, 19.—29 Dover Street, at 8.30 p.m. Lectures on ‘Child 
Study,” by Prof. Earl Barnes. 

6, 15, 20.—29 Dover Street, at 3 p.m. Sesame League—‘ Pro- 
sions for Women”: 6th, ‘* Nursing,” by Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick ; 13th, ‘ Medicine,” by Dr. Ethel Vaughan ; 2oth, 
** Cookery,” by Mrs. Hale. 

6.—Oxford. Last day for sending in names for Responsions, Further 
Mathematics, and Preliminary Exam. for Students of Music. 

6.—University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. ‘*La Sorbonne. 
Le College de France." Public lecture in French by Prof. 
Lallemand. 

6. —College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, at 7.30 p.m. Paper 
read by Fabian Ware, Esq., B.-és-Sc. (Represensative of the 
Education Committee of the Royal Commission for the Paris 
Exhibition, 1900), on **Some Foreign Educational Ideals.” 
Mr. Sadler will take the Chair. 

7.—Oxíord Exam. for Women. First 
Classics) begins. 

7.— Lecture on “The Vase-Painting of the Ancient Greeks," by 
Mr. A. B. Cook, M.A. Lantern Illustrations. Bedford 
College, Baker Street, W., at 5 p.m. 

8.—Return forms for Glasgow University Preliminary Exams., Arts, 
Science, and Medicine ; also Bursaries. 

8. —Science and Art Department. Candidates not in Science and Art 
Classes to. apply to Local Secretary for admission to Evening 
Exams. 

8.—29 Dover Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on *' The Practical Effect 
of Recent Child Study on Education,” by Miss Findlay. 
(British Child-Study Association.) 

9.—Oxford Exam. for Women. First Public Exam. Holy Scripture. 

10. —Local Committees to apply for Exam. Papers to Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, for Evening Exams. 
10. —Somerville College, Oxford. Send in names and subjects for 
Scholarship Exam. 

11. — Oxford Exam. for Women. First Public Exam. Pass. 

12.— Return forms for City and Guilds of London Institute Techno- 
logical Exams. 

I3. — London Chamber of Commerce. 
tificate Exam. 

13. — College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. Evening Meeting. 

I4. — Magdalene College, Cambridge. Scholarships Exam. 

I4-16. —Selwyn College, Cambridge. Scholarships Exam. 

I5. — Return forms for Pharmaceutical Society Exams. 

15. — Post Translations for Journa! of Education Prize Competition. 

17. — Lincoln College, Oxford. Scholarship Exam. 

18-21.— Society of Arts Exams. 

I9.— Durham University Preliminary Arts (M.B.) Exam. begins. 

19.— Oxford Exam. for Women. Kesponsions begin. 

20.—University College, London, at 830 p.m. ‘*L’Auteur de 
l'Aiglon." Public Lecture in French by Prof. Lallemand. 

22.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the April issue of the Journal of Education. 


for Women in 


Public Exam. (Honour 


Return forms for Junior Cer- 


22.— King's College, London, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
London," by Prof. J. W. Hales. (Teachers' Guild.) 

23.— Royal Holloway College. Lent Term ends. l 

25.—Local Secretaries send returns and fees to City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 

25.—London Chamber of Commerce, Commercial Certificates, Senior 
Exams. Return forms. 

26.—Durham University. Certificate of Proficiency Exam. begins. 

26.—Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Exam. for Holy Orders. 

26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the April issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

27.—Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. Lecture 
on ** Reverence,” by Claude G. Montefiore. (Froebel Society.) 

29.—Glasgow University Preliminary Exam. for degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, and Exam. for Bursaries begin. 

30.—Oxford. Send in forms for Honours Exam. for Women in 
Modern Languages if French or German is offered. 

30.—University College, London. Last day for notice to compete for 
Atkinson Morley Scholarship. 

31. — Return forms for Irish Intermediate Exams. Board, Dublin (with 
late Stamp, 10s.); and particulars required in the case of 
students for the Burke Memorial Prizes. 

31. —London University. Last day for entry for D.Sc. Exam. 

31. — National Agricultural Exams. Board. Return forms for May Exam. 
for National Diploma in the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 

Easter (1901) Holidays. Holiday Course at Paris. French. (Apply 
to W.G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, 
W.C.) 


The April issue of the Journal of Education will be published on 
Saturday, March 30, Igor. 


AN OXFORD LECTURER ON EDUCATION 
IN DUBLIN. 
By ONE or His Class. 


E have had this winter what is an event for teachers in the 
capital of our uima /r/asda—a course of instruction in the 
art and science of education—an event, at least for secondary teachers. 
The primary teachers have their training colleges ; we have none. 
The children of the upper and middle classes in Ireland are left to the 
gifts that Nature and Providence have bestowed upon them and their 
teachers, and are supposed to receive the best education from those who 
have never been trained how to give it. Doubts of their own capa- 
bilities for the task have, however, been dimly troubling some of these 
teachers, even paralyzed as we have been by examinations and results- 
fees, that lay upon us with a weight heavy as frost and deep almost as 
life," and, at last, Alexandra College and the Central Association of 
Irish Schoolmistresses, conjointly sympathizing, resolved to try to make 
a beginning, however small. 

Since no one apparently exists in Ireland who could give the 
teaching—he may, buried under the above-named frost, but he does 
not show on the surface of education— we had to cross the Channel. 
Some of our teachers had wandered to Oxford and brought home good 
tidings of what they had learnt there ; so Mr. Keatinge, of Oxford, was 
the star invited to irradiate our darkness. Spending some of his hard- 
earned vacation very ill indeed for himself, | fear, he generously con- 
sented to come for a fortnight at the end of September, and another at 
the beginning of December, and do what he could for the people that 
sat in darkness. We, on our side, had to gird up our energies, and, 
after teaching all the morning, repair at 4 p.m. to the gymnasium of 
Alexandra College to hear two lessons given to a class of boys, and, 
take part in a discussion thereon up to 7 p.m. ; then, departing for 
bodily sustenance, return at 8. 30 for Mr. Keaunge's evening lecture. 

English history occupied several lessons and lectures ; Latin grammar 
and translation, others; French, arithmetic, and Euclid, others. In 
December we had geography, English composition, and English 
literature. A little of most things, the whole leaving the impression of 
a great field only beginning to be explored, but yielding in that begin- 
ning riches in suggestions, special devices, and fertile principles. 
Dominating all was the end never lost sight of—to make the boy think 
for himself, taking thinking in as broad a senseas Descartes did. Give 
him as much to see and handle as possible, and make him observe all 
this for himself. Make him read for himself, and ponder thereon for 
himself; find out for himself whether he liked a poem or not, and, 
further, by what means the author had made him like it ; and, more 
difficult still, talk French when he did not know it, and write essays on 
subjects he had never thought about. 

Well, our month is over. We are rewarded for putting a good deal 
of mental work on top of much other work, and I hope Mr. Keatinge 
is rewarded in knowing that we are rewarded. Assuredly he sowed 
liberally precious seed which we can now nurture and develop our- 
selves. He leaves us all asking why we have not a Mr. Keatinge of 
our own in acity containing two Universities. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THB ELEMENTS OF INORGANIO CHEMISTET FOR USB 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Chemistry at Clifton College. uiu 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. Also a 
LaAb5oRATORY Companion, cloth, rs. 6d. 

Natwre.—'' The book seems extremely well adapted to the wants of the class of 
students the author has in view. Any youth of ordinary intelligence who works 
through the volume under the supervision of a competent demanstiaion will acquire, 
not only an adequate knowledge of the facts of chemistry, but also sufficient theory 
to enable him to range and systematize these facts, and to understand their general 
bearing." 

A SECOND LATIN READER. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
GEoRGE B. Gaxpiner, M.A., D.Sc., and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
8vo, clotb, 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ENGLISH, HISTORY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Arnold's Scbool Sbakespeare. 
GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. | One Shilling and Sixpence. 
As You Like It. ng Lear. 
Macbeth. Richard II. 
Twelfth Night. Henry V. 
Julius Ceesar. Richard III. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. King John. 
The Merchant of Venice. | Coriolanus. 
The Tempest. Haaunlet. 


Arnold's British Classics for Schools. 
GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. | Marmion. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Cloth, 1s. 3d. The Lady of the Lake. 
Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. s. 6d. 
Childe Harold. Cloth, zs. 


The ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel, | Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 


Cloth, 


1s. 3d. Rome. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
BNGLAND IN THB NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. 
Oman, Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 


Oxford ; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Author of ‘A History of ng- 
land,” “The Art of War in the Middle Ages,’  &e, One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M. A., Deputy Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, F ellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, ss. 
Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. 
Earliest Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. Also in three Divisions. 
Division I.—To A.D. 1307. Cloth, 2s. prin II.—4A.D. 1307 to 1688. Cloth, 

as. ; Division III. —4.p. 1588 to 1885. Cloth, s. 6d. 
LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 


AGLEN, re of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 


Part I.: From the 


AM DIR 450 pp., with Maps 
UST ATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Anpvraw J. 
HERBERTSON, F. R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Hon. Secretary to the Geographical As- 


sociation, With 16 pages of Coloured Maps, numerous ars hae and 
Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent Illustrations. 
Large 4to (about 12 inches by ro inches), 5s. 


FRENCH. 
LES FRANCAIS EN MÉNAGH. By Jerta S. Worrr. 


merous lllustrations. Crown vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
An entirely original a teaching the ordinary conversation of family life in 
France by a series of bright and entertaining scenes, 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. With Humorous Illustrations and a 
Vocabulary. By Mrs. Hucu BELL, Author of ' Le Petit Théâtre des Enfants.” 
Book I., gd. Book II., 1s. Book III., rs. 3d. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 

An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Mu GLEHN, Assistant- Master at Merchant Tay- 
lors' School. Price of each Volume, 

UN DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By Juues Verne. 

PIF-PAF. By Evovarp LanouLave 

A ,PHTITE SOURIS GRISH; ‘and HISTOIRE DH ROSETTE. 
adame de 

MONSIBUR LE VENT BT MADAME LA PLUIH. By PAuL DE 
USSET 

biu 70 TEAT A LONDRES, and two other Stories. By P. J. 
TAHL. 


LA FÉM GRIGNOTTB; and LA CUISINE AU SALON. 
Le Théâtre de Jeunesse. 
POUGCINHET, and two other Tales. By Epovarp LABOULAYE. 


The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well 
known Editors as Messrs. F. TARVER, J. BoigLLE, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for School use :— 

VERNE.—VOYAGH AU OENTRH DB LA TBRRH. 3s. 
DUMAS.—LH MASQUE DB i 3s. 
DUMAS.—VINGT S APRB 

FRBNOH REVOLUTION READINGS. s. 

MODERN FRENCH RHADINGS. ;.. 
STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 2s. 


RICOHEBOURG.—LBE MILLION DU PERE RACLOT. 2s. 


BALZAO.—UNB THNEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 32s. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TRBEIZB. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTB ORISTO. 3s. 


DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUÉTAIRHS, 
GREVILLE.—PBRDUB. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 
Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Witb nu- 


From 


38. 6d. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 


By W. R. TAYLOR. 


Price ad. each net. 


Now ready. 
Austria-Hungary. | France, Rhine, Basin of. 
Baikan Peninsula. | Germany. Russia. 
Danube, Basin of. | Holland and Belgium. | Scandinavia. 
Europe. italy. Spain. 


England, in Eight Sections, viz.—Northern Counties ; Basin of Trent ; 
Counties; Thames Basin ; Southern Counties, East ; 
Severn Basin ; Wales and Cheshire. 


Ready shortly. 
lroland, Scotland, British Possessions. 


Eastern 
Southern Counties, West ; 


BLAOK’S SOHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. each net. 
Bv L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


Africa. Asia. British Empire. British isles. Europe. 
North America. South America. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON, Pu.D. 
Man and his Work. 
The World. 


By L. W. Lyne, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


An Elementary Geography of Europe, By L. W. Lype, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, limp covers, price 4d. net. 
This is especially suitable for use with the Synthetical Maps. 


HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. 


Famous Englishmen. By J. Finnemore. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
amply Illustrated. 


BLACK’S SIR WALTER SCOTT “CONTINUOUS” READERS. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. net each, bound in cloth. 


Now ready. i. i 
oodstock. 


ivanhoe. | uentin Durward. frg ‘ity 
orta è 


The Talisman. attie Pieces. 


BLACK'S SIR WALTER SCOTT READERS—Complete Text. 
Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

Each Volume contains Complete Text, with an Index and special Introduction and 
Notes written for School use. 
Now ready. 

The Tailsman. 
Old Mortaiity. | 


SCOTT READERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Arranged by HARRIET GassioT, and Edited, with an Introduction and IAPS 
Notes, by W. M. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 6d. each. 
The Story of Ivanhoe. Containing Map and 8 Illustrations. 
The Story of Old Mortality. Containing Map and 5 Illustrations. 


The Story of Quentin Durward. Containing Map and rto 
Illustrations. 


The Story of the Talisman. 
The Story of the Monastery. 


lvanhoe. 


Quentin Durward. 
Woodstock. 


Containing 10 Illustrations. 
Containing 8 Illustrations. 


HISTORICAL GREEK READER. 
Edited by Ggorce SmitH, M.A., Headmaster of Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh. 


A:hens and Sparta, and the Struggle with Persia. 
y E. G. WILKINSON, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. Author of ‘‘ The 
Cancel of Italy." Small crown 8vo, cloth, price as. 6d.  lllustrated. 


FRENCH LITERARY READERS. 

Voltaire, Contes et Melanges. Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, 
B.A. Small crown 8vo, with Frontispiece Portrait and 5 page Illustrations, 
bound in cloth, price 2s. 

Cours de Grammaire Francaise Élémentalre. A short 
French Grammar in French. By W. G. Hartoc. Small crown 8vo, 63 pp., 
cloth, price 1s. net. 


Progressive Course of Chemistry. For Junior Classes. 
over 160 lllustrations. By TeLroxp VAnRLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
price 2s. net. 


Laudate. A Hymn and Tune Book for use in Secondary Day Schools. 

By J. J. Finpvay, Intermediate School for Boys, Cardiff. Arranged with Full 

Score in Staff Notation and, in addition, Tonic Sol-fa for Soprano and Alto 
lines. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. Words only, price 6d. 


Essays from De Quincey. With an Introduction by J. H. FowrER, 
.Á., Author of “A Manual of Essay Writing," &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 


Introduction to the Study of Physics. By A. F. WALDEN, 
M.A.,F , Lecturer in Chemistry at New College, and Demonstrator in the 
Laboratory of Balliol College, Oxford, and J. J. MANL&EYv, Assistant-Master at 
Marian College School, and Daubeny Curator, Magdalen College Laboratory, 
xford 
Vol. I.—General Physical Measurements. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, containing 76 Illustrations, price 3s. net. 


With 
Small crown 8vo, 


Write for a Complete List of Black’s School Text-Books. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MEIHUENTS LISI. 


WORKS BY A. M. 


Iaitia Latina : Elementary Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 

First Latin Lessons. Sixth Edi- 
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TEACHERS AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By J. E. ADAMSON, M.A., Master of Method in the Carmarthen 
Training College. 


HE discussion of any topic bearing on the professional 
training of teachers is a somewhat hopeless business so 
far as a great many members of the profession are concerned ; 
for they deny that skill can be produced by such training, and 
assert that, where it has been tried for some time, as in the case 
of elementary-school teachers, it has had the disastrous effect of 
destroying initiative and resource. To those for whom scientific 
“bases” of teaching and education do not exist, for whom 
culture, sympathy, and * tact in the concrete situation" are the 
only pre-requisites of successful work, the question of the 
bearing of psychology on practice can have but an academic 
interest. I do not, however, think that they form a majority of 
the members of the profession, judging from such evidence of , 
general opinion on the matter as is accessible; and I shall 
assume, in the following remarks, the existence of a large body 
who would assent to the general statement that the science of 
psychology does disclose principles which do or might, in a 
formative and directive way, influence the art of teaching. 

It does not appear, however, that the same agreement is to be 
found respecting the form of the relation which psychology 
bears to teaching and education. Indeed it is hardly possible 
to find much dogmatic statement on this point, except such as 
is of a most general, and consequently least useful, nature. 
There has been some destructive criticism from time to time of 
that statement of the relation which is summed up in a descrip- 
tion of instruction and even education as “applied " psychology 
—a statement, by the way, which I have never heard any one 
who is engaged in the professional training of teachers make. 
Even where it has been made I cannot think that “applied ” 
has ever carried with it, at any rate among practical men, the 
implication that there is prior training in psychology which will 
give a man a command over the weapons wherewith to go forth 
and conquer the difficulties of the class-room without the aid of 
experience. That there is a very real sense in which psychology 
may be “applied ” to instruction and education I hope to show 
further on. The term “scientific bases” crystallizes a prevalent 
view of the relation which psychology, amongst other sciences, 
bears to education. But, generally speaking, there is an absence 
of definite authoritative statement on the point. 

In an article on “ The Training of Teachers,” which appeared 
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in the November number of this journal, Mr. Keatinge con- 
sidered this question, and reached some definite conclusions 
respecting the attitude towards psychology which it would be 
advisable for teachers to adopt. The, to me, most significant 
of these conclusions are as follows :—(i.) That analysis of mental 
process is of little value for the teacher gua teacher ; (ii.) that 
by reference to a handbook of psychology which deals more 
with classification than with analysis, certain categories may be 
found which “can be made concrete in such a manner as to be 
of great use to the teacher” ; (iii.) “that the so-called psycho- 
logical axioms are chiefly of use in crit#crzing teaching, and do 
not necessarily make a teacher original and constructive.” 

_ Mr. Keatinge takes some of the categories—similarity, con- 
tiguity, &c.—under which the different varieties of association 
are supposed to fall, and shows how they may receive specific 
determination. Or, to put it more simply, he gives us particular 
examples of the different species of association. 

Now the general position maintained here is clear enough. 
The teacher is to accept generalizations reached by the psycho- 
logist through the analysis of mental process, and, if he finds he 
can “work them in” to a lesson, he had better do so. With 
psychology proper, with the analysis of mental process as it 
goes on in his own mind or in the minds of others (so far as 
this latter is possible), he has nothing whatever to do. This 
appears to me a somewhat meagre result, and, if accepted, 
would very materially reduce the claims of psychology to be 
considered one of the “ bases” of education. Indeed I should 
gather that Mr. Keatinge would deny any such claim; for he 
almost reduces the value of the science, so far as its bearing on 
teaching is concerned, to this, that it supplies a crisp termino- 
logy for what most men knew before but could not name, and 
thus facilitates discussion ! 

There is a great temptation to show, on a priori grounds, 
that the teacher must adopt a very different attitude towards 
psychology if it is to be a real help to him ; that mental 
processes are of such a nature as to demand analysis if they are 
to be known ; that the passive acceptance of certain positions 
indicated in a very elementary hand-book devoted to classifica- 
tion would provide a (probably highly unsatisfactory) termino- 
logy with nothing behind it; that it is necessary to live oneself 
into psychical phenomena by introspective analysis before the 
application of their conditions of genesis and progress can be 
made to effectively influence methods of teaching. This latter 
statement sums up my own view of the matter. A teacher 
must find the conditions of the genesis and progress or arrest 
of mental processes, and he must do so first by analysis of his 
own mental processes, and then by observing whether he can 
observe, or rather infer, the working of the same conditions in 
others, especially in his pupils. When this is done he will 
come by experience to discover where he can make profitable 
use in actual teaching of the results he has gained. Of course 
he will read books on psychology, but they must be regarded as 
directive and corrective of his own efforts rather than as 
rendering all original investigation on his part unnecessary. 

General considerations being, however, of little practical 
value, I propose to give a few examples which will illustrate in 
detail the manner in which I am accustomed to lead students 
to realize the relation of psychology to practice. Some of these 
examples may seem trivial ; and, moreover, they have the dis- 
advantage, so far as most readers of this journal are concerned, 
of being drawn from subjects which belong to an elementary- 
school curriculum. They will, however, be found to be typical, 
and no one will find much difficulty in finding parallel instances 
within his own experience. [t should be remembered that the 
students have, previously to our consideration of any point of 
psychological interest which arises in school, made the par- 
ticular mental process their own by analysis ; my practice being 
to present some problem to them for their own solution during 
what is, by virtue of tradition. only, called a psychology 
“lecture.” Suppose, for example, that “Attention” was the 
subject in question. I might call upon them to look at some 
object and note as far as possible what conditioned the start, 
continuance, and arrest of the process of attending; or I 
would call upon them to consider some of the higher thought- 
processes which their ordinary studies demand, e.g., what con- 
ditioned the rise, progress, and fall of attention in the attempt 
to solve a problem in geometry. I have generally found that 
the majority of them, after some experience of this method, will 
discover most of the essential conditions for themselves, and 


are interested to report striking cases which come under their 
notice. They are then, as it seems to me, ready to appreciate 
such cases as I have described below. I have selected from 
many examples those which bear upon (a) attention, (4) reason- 
ing, (c) belief, and (d) control of impulse. 


(a) A student had arranged to give a lesson to a class of boys 
whose average age was about eleven years on the way in which 
the subject of a sentence comes to be enlarged by the addition 
of an adjectival clause. He was a thoughtful man, and had 
given considerable attention to the preparation of the lesson ; 
moreover, he had tact and resource born of natural ability and 
experience. Nevertheless, when he came to teach, I saw that 
up to a certain point the subject had excited no interest. Guess- 
ing at the cause, I took up a local paper which was lying near, 
and read the report of an event with which all the boys were 
familiar, containing a clause of the kind under consideration. 
They soon discovered its utility, and their interest in it was 
aroused when it was shown to them in the light of an instrument 
of expression. Thereafter the lesson did not flag. The boys 
were keen to compare clauses from the point of view of their 
efficiency for the purposes of expression and communication. 
When the student and myself talked the matter over, I recalled 
to him the first condition of attention, which we had discovered 
by analysis of an actual case some few days before. He at once 
saw that he had omitted to link the lesson on to some mental 
“system "—to use an expressive technical term—in this case 
the system composed of the boys’ knowledge of, and interest in, 
the sharpening of a tool. Before this had been done, the object 
of attention had been isolated ; it had not been brought within | 
some general point of view characteristic of the stage of mental 
development which the boys had reached. We agreed on 
the imperative necessity of placing the object of attention in an 
area, so to speak, within which co-ordinates of meaning might 
be found. | 

English grammar is generally very unsatisfactorily treated. 
I will take as my next example a lesson aimed at the develop- 
ment of first notions of a zoun. I frequently find that a young 
teacher will successfully isolate a name from a thing. He gets 
a list on the blackboard of three or four— perhaps more—names 
such as map, fire, Harry, and the boys will have been interested 
in pointing to the objects and then to their names. Then he 
makes the mistake of continuing this process ad nauseam, 
taking and naming everything within view, with a desire to do 
the thing thoroughly. I ask him to turn over in his mind the 
conditions of attention, and he comes to see that he has failed 
to make his subject deve/op sufficiently. He is reminded that 
the object of attention must, to revert to a metaphor used above, 
keep changing its co-ordinates of meaning within the same area 
of reference. A reasonable amount of complexity, of diversity 
accompanying identity, is needed to keep the attention fixed. I 
should probably suggest that in the lesson in question it would 
be well to encourage the children to discover some differences 
among the nouns they have before them— which can be used 
for one thing, which for more than one, &c. Anyhow, it is 
certain that, so soon as mere repetition without variation is 
reverted to, from that moment the position of the object in the 
focus of attention becomes precarious. Failure to satisfy this 
natural demand for variety of treatment is, I should say, one of 
the characteristic weaknesses of the young student from an 
elementary school. 

Another characteristic of the attention-process which is the 
subject of much discussion between students and myself is the 
spasmodic, or, at least, rhythmical, nature of its progress. It is 
very much like a young bird's flight—the halting-places are 
many, the spaces covered at each effort are, with children, 
usually small, and there is pressing danger at each pause or 
slackening of a total change of direction. I find that the lessons 
which demand illustrations, real or verbal, supplv an excellent 
opportunity for bringing home to a student this characteristic of 
attention. I encourage him to notice whether, after turning 
aside to draw a sketch during a geography lesson or to find a 
contemporary parallel during a history lesson on some remote in- 
dividual or event, he feels much or little resistance when he seeks 
to guide the attention-current back into its original channel. 
He thus comes to realize that there is some danger involved in 
the introduction of an illustration or an analogy in the very fact 
that it involves a momentary turning aside; that even such 
digressions had better be deferred until the subject is well under 
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way, and so on. Most valuable of all-is the result that he 
develops a habit of watching the mental processes of his pupils, 
of keeping his finger on the pulse of consciousness, as it were, 
which should, and, as my experience shows, does, greatly im- 
prove his teaching. 

Many will see in what I have said respecting attention the 
influence of Dr. Stout's analysis of that process. I may remark 
that I have found that the department of the science which is 
so ably treated in his *Analytic Psychology" is just the one 
which is fullest of suggestion respecting teaching methods. 


(4) I take, now, a case of reasoning. A few mornings ago a 
student gave the following problem in arithmetic to a class of 
young boys :— 

I went toa shop with 4 guineas in my pocket. I bought 8 lb. of 
sugar at 4d. a lb., 16 lb. of tea at 2s. 6d. a lb., and 10 loaves at 
4J4d. each. How much money had I left ? 


As the majority of the boys seemed unable to set to work to 
solve it, the teacher gave the following simpler instance of the 
same type :— 

A person went to a shop with 2s. 6d., and bought 2 Ib. of sugar at 
3d., 3 lb. of tea at 6d. What money had he left? 


The majority of the boys immediately gave the answer, and one 
volunteered to set out his working on the blackboard. It is 
given below on the right. Then he set to work on the original 

problem, and worked it as it is given below on the left. The 
working on the blackboard then appeared thus :— 


s. d. | s. d. 
2 8 sugar 6 sugar 
40 O tea I 6 tea 
3 9 loaves | — 
2 O spent 
2 6 5 — 
2 6 
4 4 0 2 0 
2 6 5 — 
6 leít 
117 7 | — 


[The words “ sugar,” “tea,” and “loaves” were put in after 
suggestion by the teacher. The words “spent” and “left” 
were quite the child's own.] 

The student and myself afterwards had a very interesting 
discussion on the psychological bearings of the case. Some 
days before the question of “ reasoning ” had been considered 
in “lecture” ; so that the case came opportunely. We were in- 
terested to know whether in the mental process which mediated 
the working of the first simple problem there had been a 
“margin " in which the general aspect of the solution had been, 
in any degree, realized ; whether there was a “halo,” however 
nebulous, which shed illumination on the original problem and 
led to its solution ; or whether mere association by similarity 
was the explanation. The boy's insertion of the words “spent” 
and “left” led me to believe there had been some //ouvht. 
We gathered one practical result also. We saw that, if the 
simpler exercise had not contained the words “sugar” and 
"tea," the chances of the working of mere association would 
have been diminished, and the probability of bringing the 
relation of similarity nearer the focus of consciousness would 
have been increased ; and so we should have been nearer the 
realization of one of the aims of arithmetic as a school subject, 
z.e., the making it a medium for the training of thought. 

This case also furnished a most valuable opportunity for 
noting in a concrete instance the relation of psychology to logic. 
We considered how the logical analysis of such a bit of reason- 
ing (if reasoning there was) would have revealed a syllogism 
such as the following :—Here is a case of a certain type of 
problem which must be worked in a certain way, because all 
such problems are worked in that way. And we saw how far 
the actual concrete process in the child's mind was from 
realizing the logical ideal. The explicit universal in this 
syllogism was represented in the actual, if at all, by a faint 
inarticulate reference felt in the fringe of consciousness. 


(c) The psychology of belief is of peculiar interest and value 
for the teacher. I know of no chapter of the science which will 
better repay careful study than that which deals with belief. If 
a student can be brought to realize that a sensation is the «a/p/a, 
as a movement is the omega, of belief, he has not much more 
to learn of the theory of illustration. I am aware that James, 


whose treatment of belief * I have found most helpful, expressly 
distinguishes between an analysis of belief aimed at the dis- 
covery of its inner nature, and an historic inquiry, f.e., a search 
for the conditions of its genesis. This does not, I think, affect 
the view of the relation of psychology to practice which I am 
upholding. I do not think that the za/ure of mental processes 
is an object of knowledge which will directly influence a 
teachers work; but I do think that the discovery of the 
conditions of their genesis may exert directive influence, and 
that such discovery must be the teacher's own through the 
analysis of concrete instances, if that directive influence is to be 
seen and felt. 

My first instance is from a lesson in geography. A student 
was giving a lesson on the Pennine Chain, and was endeavour- 
ing to bring its effect on the river-courses of the North of 
England home to his pupils. A relief map was not at hand, 
and the teacher had to depend on a shaded outline map and 
on his powers of description. He felt, and I felt, that the thing 
was not real to the boys. I asked him to consider under what 
conditions the idea of the contour could become real. The 
outcome of our discussion was that the student made another 
effort ; this time with the aid of a rough sketch down the centre 
of which a row of pins was fixed, and over these a duster lightly 
thrown to represent contour. The effect was marked. The 
boys at once showed that between their minds and the facts 
that peculiar relation which constitutes belief had been set up. 
They traced out the courses which the northern rivers would 
take, and when I drew the rivers of Sussex and Hampshire on 
the board unhesitatingly suggested the general direction of the 
South Downs. 

On another occasion I asked a couple of students to “ apply” 
the psychology of belief to a literature lesson on Mark Antony’s 
oration ; that is to say, they were to aim at making the scene 
as real as they could, and were to observe, as far as possible, 
where and how they succeeded, or vice versa. No picture was 
to be employed. The results were most instructive both to 
them and to me. One, a phlegmatic Northerner, was only 
partially successful ; the other, a more emotional Kelt, eminently 
so. To the pupils of the former, the scene was far off and soon 
forgotten ; to those of the latter, it was a living present reality, 
calling forth a complex of emotions, and producing, I doubt not, 
a far-reaching wsthetical and moral effect. We had no difficulty 
in isolating the factors of success. These were an expressive 
face, appropriate gesture, and a voice which echoed the changing 
passions—all of which produced sensational effects. We ap- 
preciated the truth of James’s remark t that a conception, to 
prevail (z.¢., to be real), must Zerminate in the world of sensible 
experience ; that, if they are to be real, “systems about fact 
must plunge themselves into sensation, as bridges plunge their 
piers into the rock.” { 


(d) My last case has reference to the control of impulse. It 
is scarcely necessary to say how necessary it is that the teacher 
should make himself thoroughly conversant with the essential 
characteristics of the process of control ; for it is only in this way 
that he can come to see how he can be directly helpful in 
respect of moral training ; how he can help to accumulate the 
forces which will carry a good impulse over into action, and 
how he can help to augment the forces of inhibition which must 
be brought into play if the bad impulse is to be checked at its 
birth. 

It will, perhaps, make my account clearer if I explain how I 
endeavour to make the nature of this process of control clearer 
to the students by means of a diagram. With a warning 
against the danger of allowing the diagram to carry with it any 
spatial implications, I represent the process of control in some 
such way as this :— 


'NOLLOV 


IMPULSE. 


Let the large circle on the left represent a section of the stream 


* ** Principles of Psychology,” Vol. II., chapter xxi.,** The Perception 
of Reality." 

t “ Principles of Psychology,” Vol. II., page 301. 

t /bid., page 7. 
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of consciousness at the moment when the impulse is felt. Let 
the small circle in the centre represent the object of the impulse 
and the shaded portion represent the strongly marked feeling- 
tone which attaches itself to this object, and which produces a 
strong tendency to action, indicated by the arrows. How now 
is this impulse, assuming it to be morally bad, to be prevented 
trom passing into action? Not by a sort of blind heave of the 
will in the opposite direction, which we might indicate by arrows 
turned away from the action. Such metaphors as that of the 
bowman, which Plato uses* in referring to this question of 
control, are, I think, misleading. In other words, just as we 
never make a purely negative judgment for practical purposes, 
so there is no such thing as a mere “I will not!” among the 
edicts of the will. Control of impulse consists in substituting 
for the object of the impulse (the small circle of the diagram) 
some other object which shall prevail in the sense of ousting the 
original object from the focus of attention. And herein lies the 
whole difficulty —for the young, at least. For the idea which is 
to accomplish this is probably more ideal and abstract, and has 
the additional disadvantage of a rival in full possession of the 
field of attention. 

It is only when all this has become real to the teacher 
through his own analysis of concrete cases that he can approach 
the question of control in an enlightened way. Some time ago 
one of the pupils of whom a student was temporarily in charge 
suddenly struck his neighbour violently, and this action was 
followed by prompt punishment. Now it was clear from a 
conversation which followed that that student had not con- 
sidered the difficulty and complexity of inhibition in a case like 
this ; how difficult it was for such an idea as that of respect for 
the teacher's presence, not to speak of more remote and abstract 
considerations such as kindliness, the seemliness of self-restraint, 
and so on, to obtain a footing in the boy's consciousness. I am 
not considering the e/Z/ca/ aspect of the immediate punishment. 
I am only insisting on the necessity for a clear insight into the 
psychology of control as a pre-requisite of any satisfactory treat- 
ment of such a case. 

It is in some such way as this, then, that psychology must be 
“applied” to practice. It cannot take the place of experience, 
nor need it necessarily precede experience. Its proper function 
is to illuminate experience, and it will best do so if the teacher 
lives himself into psychological problems by actual analysis of 
concrete cases. [n no science are classifications more mis- 
leading, suggesting, as they do, lines of demarcation where 
none exist, and such classifications as have some warrant throw, 
so far as my experience goes, least light on practice. But, if a 
teacher will carefully and systematically observe how mental 
process is conditioned—how it originates, how it proceeds, how 
It is retarded—he will find hourly opportunity for giving the 
results of his observation practical shape. He will develop a 
habit of criticism and reflection which, it is not extravagant 
to hope, may make him both original and constructive. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Studies in European Literature. Being the Taylorian Lectures 
1889-1899. (Price 7s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The Curators of the Taylorian Institution have done well to 
publish the series of special lectures delivered under their 
auspices. Though each lecture stands by itself, and there has 
been no attempt to co-ordinate the various discourses into a 
systematic exposition of any particular period or subject, there 
is no educated person but must find keen interest in the volume 
as a whole. Every one of the lecturers, if not a man of dis- 
tinction, is at any rate thoroughly capable of handling the 
theme he undertakes to expound, and is well worth listening to 
for his hour. Different readers will necessarily give preference 
to different articles on very different grounds, and no critical 
assessment need be taken as final—or, indeed, otherwise than 
as personal. It is enough that the lectures will generally be 
found to be suggestive and stimulating. They will certainly, as 
the Curators hope, “contribute to further the study of foreign 
letters beyond as well as in the University "—the term “ foreign” 


* See *! The Republic of Plato” in ** The Golden Treasury Series,” 
page 143. 


meaning, in the particular connexion, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, and indeed predominantly French. 

Three of the lectures are printed here in French. For our 
own part, we confess to some perplexity over M. Stephan 
Mallarmé's fanfasia on “La Musique et les Lettres" The 
esoteric virtues of it do not, we suspect, fully dawn on our in- 
telligence, even after faithful perusal of the copious notes with 
which he has supplemented it. The best we can think of it is 
that for once in a way it offers Oxford a nut to crack—a con- 
genial nut, too, and in a congenial form. Though M. Morel- 
Fatio has been allowed to speak of “lord John Carteret” in 
his admirable discourse on “ L'Espagne du Don Quijote,” he 
captures our good will by his generous acknowledgment of 
English appreciation of the merits of Cervantes. He gives 
special honour to the Rev. John Bowle and his commentaries : 
“ Beni soit donc ce brave ecclésiastique, ce Don Bowle, comme 
Pappelaient volontiers ses amis qui plaisantaient son savant 
amour pour le chevalier de la Manche: il a ouvert la voie, il a 
été, au sens propre du mot, le premier des cervantistes.” But, 
apart from this naturally diplomatic stroke, M. Morel-Fatio 
applies steadily a sober and effective criticism. He cuts away 
adventitious praises of Cervantes, and invites us to love him 
simply for what he was: “un très habile conteur et un honnête 
homme." At the same time, however, he finds “ Don Quijote” 
to be not only an “œuvre d'imagination et traité admirable de 
philosophie pratique,” but also a book that “possede en outre 
l'avantage de fixer l'état de la civilisation d'un peuple à un 
moment précis de son existence et de nous livrer le fond de sa 
conscience" ; and he expounds it from this point of view with 
great acuteness and elaborate care. M. Paul Bourget, too, 
makes a really serious effort to place before us the true Gustave 
Flaubert: “la figure du prosateur francais le plus scrupuleux 
aussi et le plus accompli qui ait paru chez nous dans cette 
seconde moitié du siècle.” He undertakes to show that, **si 
ses livres sont audacieux, l'esprit qui s'en dégage n'est pas cor- 
rupteur.” If he does not appear to be quite successful, some 
considerable part of the failure may be attributed to the very 
different mental atmosphere of this country. It is impossible 
for us to regard “ Madame Bovary” from M. Bourget's (and 
Flaubert's) point of view, except on a temporary assumption of 
the position for the sake of argument. Besides, how can a 
writer hope for success with a theme where "tous les sujets 
en ont été choisis par l'auteur systématiquement en dehors de 
son existence et dans une tonalité en pleine antithése avec ses 
préférences, ses gotits, son caractère, tout son atmosphere 
d'esprit"? There can only be a four de force. The fact seems 
to be that a great writer needs something more than a complete 
array of excellent literary principles ; in particular, he needs the 
capacity to carry them into adequate execution. Be thisas it 
may, M. Bourget's lecture is excellent as well as generous, and 
no one should pass judgment on “le plus grand, le plus pur, le 
plus complet de nos artistes littéraires? without studying his 
able vindication. 

The rest of the lectures are in pleasant English. Prof. 
Dowden appropriately leads off with a general review of 
"French Literary Criticism," which turns mainly on Sainte- 
Deuve and Scherer, and the literary historians Nisard and 
Taine, with occasional reference to M. Bbirunetiére—a very in- 
structive discourse, with ample reserves of knowledge at the 
back of it. In Paters lecture on * Prosper Mérimée” one is 
surprised to miss so frequently the delicacy of workmanship one 
has been taught to expect from him, and to resent so fre- 
quently an artificial turn of expression. Still, one is content to 
suffer a little for such a lucid analysis of Mérimée's power and 
achievement. Only two lectures are devoted to German 
literature—Mr. T. W. Rolleston speaks rather discursively from 
the text of “ Lessing and Modern German Literature" and 
Prof. Herford expounds effectively the significance of “ Goethe’s 
Italian Journey.” Italian literature is more adequately repre- 
sented. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, indeed, oppresses us through a 
good half of his lecture on “ Leopardi,” incurring the blame he 
himself measures out to Ranieri, of “dwelling more than 
enough on the poet's physical infirmities," with the result that 
he has to apologize for lack of space to analyze even “some of 
the most conspicuous" of Leopardiís works of the mature 
period. Prof. Ker, too, in the early pages of his engaging 
lecture on “ Boccaccio," upsets the balance by giving large 
prominence to Petrarch, and fails apparently to let the reader 
into his plan of campaign without gratuitous difficulty. On the 
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other hand, however, Mr. H. R. F. Brown makes ample amends 
by his most careful and effective presentation of “ Paolo Sarpi " 
—a lecture that may rank with those of M. Morel-Fatio and 
M. Bourget. Mr. Butler Clarke's account of * The Spanish 
Rogue-Story” (* Novela de Pícaros”) forms an interesting 
diversion from the more serious paths of literary history. He 
"passes in rapid review all important books of the class from 
the ‘Celestina,’ 1480, down to Quevedo's story, 1626," and 
ignores the rest in a dozen lines and with a slender reference. 

The series is most varied and interesting, and the treatment 
popular. The volume appeals not merely to experts, but, 
indeed, rather to cultivated readers in general. But, while this 
end is undoubtedly important, one would have, perhaps, antici- 
pated that a larger proportion of the lectures would con- 
tribute more of solid and essential criticism and less of matter 
that ought to be readily accessible in the ordinary literary 
histories and biographies. 


The Captivi of Plautus. Edited, with Introduction, Apparatus 
Criticus, and Commentary, by W. M. LiNbDsAY, M.A. (Price 
Ios. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

All those who have the interests of Latin scholarship at heart 
will welcome the appearance of this work, and will trust that 
the same competent editor will soon be able to give us the 
further plays which he promises in his preface. Plautine 
prosody has long been ground which craves wary walking by 
scholars ; and, though much work has been done on it in recent 
years both in Germany and England, in the latter country, at 
any rate, it has for the most part been scattered in periodicals, 
and rendered difficult of access. Prof. Lindsay has gathered 
together the results of his own work and of that of others, and 
tabulated them with admirable clearness in the introduction to 
this work. A definite advance is marked by his lucid state- 
ment of the law of breves drevianies—that after a short syllable 
an unaccented syllable, though long by nature or position, was 
scanned either long or short when the accent fell on the pre- 
ceding short syllable or on the following syllable—and it is 
scarcely too much to say that it is a key which unlocks half the 
difficulties of Plautine scansion. 

The text, represented alone of Plautus' plays in all the pre- 
Renaissance MSS., has had the advantage of a careful recol- 
lation by Prof. Lindsay. Ifatall, he errsas an editor on the side 
of caution, and he has allowed unmetrical lines to stand where 
no emendation wholly commends itself. Thus he has left line 
509 untouched— 


Ego protinus ad fratrem inde abii, mei ubi sunt alii captivi. 


Though zzde abii might, with confidence, be deleted, the 
note does not mention Hermann's drastic, but not unconvincing, 
treatment of the passage, removing inde abii to the last 
line but one of the scene, in which he has been followed by 
some editors, notably Lindemann. In line 457 the long 
accepted emendation, cusfodela for custode, has yielded to riper 
scholarship, since it bears only the meaning of “ protection " in 
Plautus. Jo dehinc has been suggested, and is possible. 

The notes, as a whole, are full, clear, and often of general 
interest : z.g., line 683, the varying fortunes of as¢ in the Latin 
language are recounted, and line 695 forms a text for an 
excellent dissertation on the case which 7s/a and zs/ud can 
present as forms admissible in the text of the dramatists. 
Scholars have long thought, and it is now tolerably clear, that, 
by an apparent freak of usage, ¢s¢ud and zs/a were still rejected 
when z//ud and 1//a were in popular use. At line 121 the quota. 
tion from Shakespeare's * Comedy of Errors" is apt. One or 
two other Shakespearean illustrations are given, and it is to be 
regretted that there are not more than enough to whet our 
appetite. 

The next edition from Prof. Lindsay's hands will be awaited 
with confident expectation. In the history of Plautine scholar- 
ship he should be the next landmark to Ritschl. 


The Painters of Florence. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADy). 
(Price 6s. John Murray.) 

When so many books have been written on Florentine 
artists, the appearance of another, even by so well known a 
writer on art as Mrs. Ady, might seem at first sight superfluous, 
but the authoress is really quite correct in the confidence she 
expresses in her preface that there is a distinct demand for 
such a book as her “ Painters of Florence.” In the last forty 
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years a great advance has been made in comparative: art 
criticism and in our knowledge of the lives of painters, but it 
was not all made at one step. The record of it 1s spread over 
a considerable and a polyglot literature which none but students 
could care to attack, and in condensing the results, so far as 
they apply to the Florentine painters, into the compass of 
364 pages, Mrs. Ady has rendered a service to connoisseurs and 
tourists in Italy for which they should be grateful. To the 
latter the book is particularly adapted. Not only is the size 
such as will go into a pocket or a handbag, but the matter 
would make it a pleasant companion on a journey. The style 
is fluent and intelligible, and at times, as in the life of Fra 
Angelico, has real grace and feeling. The details of painters 
lives and the social and political condition of the times are 
deftly woven in and give great vivacity to the narrative. 
Altogether the work may be heartily recommended to the two 
classes of readers we have named as a handbook containing 
all that most people would care to know on the subject. It is 
not addressed to artists. Besides the study of drawing and 
colouring, the painters of Florence were deeply preoccupied 
with working out those principles of design which by the time 
that Raphael came to Florence had grown into a complete 
science, and to practitioners of to-day it would be interesting 
to see that development traced. “ The Painters of Florence,” 
however, is written from the outside—rather from the point of 
view of the library or the drawing-room than from that of the 
studio. 

The authoress has wisely appended to each painter's life a 
list of his work according to up-to-date views. It is handy 
in enabling readers to see at a glance what pictures of any 
particular master are within their reach at the moment. 
These lists, though not identical with those of Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson, perhaps the most advanced of modern art critics, 
follow them pretty closely. Are we too sanguine in hoping that 
the appearance of this compilation is a sign that in the opinion 
of experts the process of rechristening the pictures of Europe is 
almost completed ? Grateful as we are for what has been done, 
we should draw a long breath if we could think so. 

Mrs. Ady writes carefully, but there is an error or two in the 
text. “Giovanni della Corniole” should surely be “delle 
Corniole,” and her translation of the nickname “Masaccio” as 
“big Tom” to contrast with “ Masolino,” “ little Tom,” is certainly 
mistaken. The augmentative accro, whether it implies bulk 
or not (in vulgar parlance it does not), always implies detraction. 
In the case in point, Vasari, in the quotation, page 89, of this 
very book, tells us that the name was given because he was 
unbusinesslike in his habits and untidy in his person. In point 
of fact what Masaccio really meant was “hulking Tom." 


Milton. By WALTER RALEIGH. (Price 6s. Arnold.) 

* [n the vast field of criticism on which we are entering, 
innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. Yet the 
harvest is so abundant that the negligent search of a straggling 
gleaner may be rewarded with a sheaf."—So wrote Macaulay 
in 1825, and since then we have had Prof. Masson garnering 
wheat and tares alike as with a steam reaping machine, and 
innumerable gleaners great and small from Mark Pattison 
down to Mr. Frederic Harrison. Yet the field is not exhausted, 
and, if Prof. Raleigh has added nothing to our knowledge, he 
has assuredly helped our appreciation, of Milton. He is, as far 
as this monograph reveals, without prepossession either theo- 
logical or political, and in this respect the antipodes of Macaulay. 
His standpoint is purely literary, and even in literature he 
holds the balance between the romanticists and the classicists. 
Once or twice Prof. Raleigh must by this aloofness have run 
the risk of scandalizing his class (the chapters, if we are not 
mistaken, were first produced as lectures). Thus, after men- 
tioning Milton’s posthumous advocacy of legalized polygamy, 
he continues : “It will readily be seen that on almost all these 
questions Milton was not only—to use the foolish modern 
phrase—‘in advance of his time,’ but also considerably in. 
advance of ours.” Let us hope that he will continue so! 

Milton’s prose works are slightly touched on, and his famous. 
“Tractate of Education" is only mentioned in passing. The 
weightiest chapters are rightly devoted to an exposition of 
* Paradise Lost,” and, as an instance of Prof. Raleigh's original 
treatment, we may note the use he makes of the preface to 
Andreini's “ Adama.” The limitations in a sacred epic there. 
set forth serve as heads for a discourse on Milton's consummate: 
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skill. The chapter on prosody is more sketchy and less satis- 
factory, not that the author is less appreciative, but, in spite of 
Dr. Bridges and Prof. Beeching, he holds that the metre defies 
analysis. “To try to explain this marvel of beauty” [the lines 
from “ Samson Agonistes ” beginning “ Oh, how comely !”] “is 
to beat the air.” The style of the book shows a distinct advance 
on Style; though still overflowing with epigram and allusion, it 
is less ornate and laboured. Only twice or thrice have we 
marked with blue pencil a conceit or preciosity. “The Book 
of Revelations " is a curious slip for so ripe a scholar, and it is 
strange that among the imitators of Milton’s blank verse the 
most conspicuous—Cowper—is not mentioned. 


Brain in relation to Mind. By J. S. CHRISTISON, M.D. 
(734 x 5 4 1n., pp. 143, illustrated ; price 5s. Chicago.) 

This is a concise treatise on the relationship of brain to mind, 
in which the author's aim is rather to present facts than to pro- 
duce arguments. Small as it is, the book cannot be ignored by 
those who believe in the close connexion, amounting almost to 
identity, of brain functions and mind. Its facts are too care- 
fully gathered and presented to be wholly passed by in silence. 
It would be out of place for us here to enter deeply into the 
matter ; but we may say that the general aim of the book is to 
show that anything like identity of brain and mind has not been 
proved, and that at most we can only assert that there is an 
evident parallelism between their development. The cases and 
experiments described in chapter iv. are very striking, and cer- 
tainly prove that the attempts to localize certain modes of 
mental activity in certain parts of the brain have so far been 
failures or inconclusive, for those activities can go on when the 
parts in question have bcen removed or atrophied. It is evident 
that thought and memory can be exercised with an incomplete 
or imperfect brain. Still, there is always some brain left and 
capable of action. when those mental states occur. But the 
matter is too large and too difficult to be dealt with in a sen- 
tence or two, and we should do justice neither to Dr. Christison 
nor to ourselves in attempting to do so. It is a matter for 
experts, and to them we must leave it. The numerous diagrams 
are good, and very helpful. 


Ovid, Metamorphoses, J., 1-150. Edited by A. H. ALLcCROFT, M.A., 
and B. J. Haves, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

This book belongs to the ** University Tutorial Series " and seems to 
owe its existence to the fact that this particular portion of Ovid has been 
prescribed for the Matriculation at the Cape of Good Hope University 
in 1901. It gives an outline of the life of Ovid and his writings, and 
some directions about metre. Then follow text and notes, a vocabulary, 
and some test questions, which sbould prove useful to any one trying to 
prepare his task without assistance. 


Latin Course, First Year. By W. W. DuNLop, M.A. (Chambers.) 
This book begins at the beginning, z.e. the alphabet, and goes on to 
the end of thedeponent verbs. It gives graduated exercises of Latin into 
English and English into Latin, and also a vocabulary of Latin into 
English and English into Latin, after which comes an appendix. 


Discernenda, i.c., Latin Words liable ta be Confounded. By F. RITCHIE, 
M.A. (Price 9d. Longmans.) 

The words referred to are divided into Verbs and Miscellaneous, and 
there is no doubt that they are liable to be confounded, and often are 
confounded, by the ordinary boy, and so the book may be a useful one, 
but it is rather dreary reading. After sitting on an ant’s nest some one 
is said to have observed : ‘* Itisstimilatin’, but there ain't no nourishment 
in it"; but of this book the converse may be true—it nourishes, but it 
does not stimulate. There should be something of the gadfly in some 
school-books and schoolmasters. 


Cesar s Gallic War, Book I. By J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 
Longmans.) 

This is one of the ‘‘ Illustrated Classics," which, after giving an 
account of C:esar's life, proceeds, by means of letterpress and illustrations, 
to bring home the realities of the Koman Army to the intelligence of the 
ordinary boy: for this purpose we find illustrations of ocrea, caliga, 
cassis, lictor, castra, festudo, aries. The last for some unknown 
reason looks far more like a tortoise than aram. All these are followed 
by a map and notes, but even the notes are relieved by illustrations, of 
which a bridge of boats and a solitary zer may be named as specimens. 
A vocabulary closes the procession. 


(Price ts. 6d. 


Cornelii Taciti Opera Minora. (Price 25. Oxonii: E Typographeo 
Clarendoniano.) 
This is a plain text in limp cover and good type and unadulterated 


Latin. The contents are a pricfatio, ** Agricola," an index nominum, 


another frizfatio, ** Dialogus de Oratoribus,” an index nominum; no 
notes and no vocabulary, but a handy and attractive volume. 


Latin Unseens tn Prose and Verse. Selected by ANDREW ANDERSON, 
M.A. (Price 4d. Blackie.) 

These passages for unprepared translation are intended for the 
intermediate section. If one must criticize, some of them, perhaps, 
are rather long; but there is plenty of variety in point of subject, and 
the book is very cheap. 


Cicero, De Officiis, Book I//. A Translation by W.J. WOODHOUSE, 
M.A. (Clive.) 

This is another of the before-named ‘‘ University Tutorial Series," 
and may he put into the hands of those to whom the translation of 
Latin is a grievous toil, and who yet wish to gain some notion of 
what Cicero wrote. 


Ovid, Selections from the Tristia. Edited by H. F. M. Simpson, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

It is always pleasant for one who reviews to find himself at one with 
him who writes. This book aflords that pleasure, for the editor ex- 
cludes translationsfrom the notes, thinking that it is the pupil's business to 
make out the translation, and his master's business to helphim after he has 
done his best. Some editions of to-day threaten to give just ground for 
schoolmasters and boys alike to cry: *' We've got no work to do "— 
like others of the unemployed. These selections ought to interest boys 
because they tell of Ovid's life and wife, his education, his profession, 
his banishment, his fortitude, his delight in his own virtues, and his 
poetry, which has immortalized his lady and himself. Notes and 
vocabulary complete the little volume. 


Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book I, Edited by G. H. WELLS, M.A. 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 

We start with the usual map and ** life " and soon come upon some 
pictures, but these— perhaps owing to the nature of the text—are not 
as interesting as usual, with the exception of the head of Pan, which has 
some life and vigour. After the accustomed notes come idioms, an 
index of proper names, and a vocabulary. 


The Odes of Horace, Book //J. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn. 
(Price ts. 6d. Blackie.) 

This is a most useful little book. The first thing is a general preface 
referring to the aim of the whole series—each book is to be, as far as 
possible, complete in itself ; reference to standard works is to be avoided ; 
notes will be placed in an appendix ; and, generally speaking, an effort 
will be made to interest boys in literature, ancient and modern. The 
general introduction must help to interest an ordinary boy in Horace 
as a man, as it tells of his birth, his father, looks, tastes, habits ; in- 
cidentally he may find out what faædagoyus means, and will realize 
Mecenas as he never did before, and may find a useful euphemism for 
his own idleness by calling it a ** contemplative life.” One fears that 
the editor is somewhat sanguine in supposing that a Committee of the 
Hlouse of Commons could restore from memory the Odes of Horace, 
were all texts destroyed to-night ; this might have been the case fifty 
years ago, but now the House is scarcely a congeries of scholars, nor is 
the habit of ‘‘learning by heart " nearly as common as it was—many 
read, but few remember. Horace is here well described as a good 
clubman, and as having much in common with Dr. Johnson. After 
this comes a special introduction to Book III. The text is clearly 
printed and relieved at intervals by pictures—not that these wil! much 
appeal to boys, except, perhaps, the picture of Europa. In the notes 
each Ode has a little preface, so to say, explaining its subject and its 
point. Appendix I. gives a metrical translation of Ode VI. and 
Appendix II. attends to metres. There is no vocabulary—a lack to be 
applauded. 


Cornelius Nepos. Edited by H. L. EARL, M.A. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

This is one of the ‘‘ Illustrated Classical Series," edited by E. C. 
Marchant, and contains stories of Epaminondas, Hannibal, and Cato. 
The first illustration seems particularly modern, being that of a postman 
with a herald's staff, followed in due time by a wrestle and a dance. 
There is a life of Nepos and of the men that he hands down to us, and a 
picture of the Alps, which seems to show that Juvenal’s ‘‘aceto” 
suggested to the artist hatchets rather than vinegar. Mr. Earl starts 
by stating that boys seek ** construes rather than aught else, but that 
he hopes to give them explanations that will interest them. It may be 
so, but to one person such notes as those on pages 65 and 66 are 
suggestive of * wise saws and modern instances." Besides the notes, 
we have an appendix on constructions, a list of proper names, and a 
vocabulary. 


Ovid, Selected Works, with Notes and Vocabulary. | Edited by 
F. J. MILLER. (Price $1.40. American Book Company.) 
Cheap books, or rather booklets, are all the fashion in English 
schools, and we fear that our fourth-form masters will look on this 
attractive edition of Ovid as an unjustifiable extravagance. In higher 
forms, however, it should be welcome. The accompanying analysis 
and epitome of omitted parts will enable the pupil to group Ovid's work 
as a whole ; and a better book for private reading could not be chosen. 
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We would suggest to the publishers that, by omitting the vocabulary, 
bulk and cost might be reduced by a fourth. The notes are mainly 
literary, and more adapted for advanced students than beginners. Mr. 
Miller has done his task with taste and judgment, though he assigns his 
author a higher rank than we should allow. Why has he not given us 
‘The Rape of Lucrece,” to our mind the most vigorous of all Ovid's 
descriptions ? 


Taies of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. 
Blackwood.) 

Mr. J. L. Paton in a preface puts in a plea for Latin school-books of 
a more attractive kind than Cæsar and the usual thing, quoting Lord 
Dufferinas to certain aids to French, and suggesting that Latin literature 
may have things analogous to ** Plain Tales from the Hills "—it may be 
hoped in passing that Latin literature contains nothing analogous to 
‘‘Stalky.” The introduction presupposes that the pupil has been taught 
how to learn, and indeed it is comforting to find a book that leaves 
aught for the schoolmaster to do; but Mr. Pearce is rather optimistic 
when he says: '* All will see the verb, of course." The text is simplified 
by headings and is followed by the usual notes, exercises from English 
into Latin, an index of proper names, an index of constructions, and a 
vocabulary. 

Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse. Selected by E. G. SMITH, M.A. 
(Price 8d. Blackie.) 

These are intended for the senior section, but they strike a stranger 
as being rather long, and as, therefore, likely to discourage the faint- 
hearted ; yet, of course, we do not wish to see everything reduced to the 
size of chips or snippets. A reference to the table of contents proves 
that there is great variety. 


Plato, Apology of Socrates. A Translation by T. R. MiLLs, M.A. 
(Clive.) 

This book, like some reviewed before, belongs to the *' University 
Tutorial Series." To those who wish to know what Plato wrote, and 
do not know much Greek, and are not so fortunate as to possess a 
Jowett's ** Plato,” this booklet may be recommended. 


(Price Is. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books IV, and V. Edited by G. M. EDWARDS, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

In his preface the editor proclaims—and gives good reason for his 
proclamation—that a study of the Fourth Book is particularly suitable for 
small boys: the speeches are short, there is plenty of fighting, and there 
are stories that boys dearly like. The introduction gives an outline of 
the early life of Xenophon, and a short account of each book's contents, 
stating who is the hero of each book in a way which ought to strike the 
boyish mind, and concludes by sketching the later life of Xenophon. 
The text is cut up into paragraphs with explanatory headings, and the 
notes have two virtues—brevity and point; after which come a 


vocabulary, a list of proper names, and a grammatical index. A point 
to be noted in this edition of Book V. isa “list of un-Attic words." 


-in Elementary History of Greece. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A. , F.S.A. 
(Price 2s.  Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Oman publishes this book in the hope of driving *'antiquated 
manuals " from the field. In this good aim he may succeed, but there 
seems no sufficient reason for superseding so good a little history as Mr. 
Fyfie's. This book is rather larger, and covers more ground ; but the 
latter part is not particularly interesting. In the eyes of one accustomed 
to use Fyffe’s for teaching purposes for many years, the arrangement 
of the contents does not seem quite happy, nor the sentences so crisp ; 
and it must be borne in mind that one who starts by criticizing prede- 
cessors provokes some criticism of his own performance. By way of one 
word more, the habit of printing in black letters—this word is not 
technical—any word or words supposed to be important has on some eyes 
a most fidgeting effect, and possibly upon a boy’s eyes it produces no 
effect whatever. The first chapter, on the “ Geography of Greece,” 
makes a good beginning; and the seventh, on ** Colonial Expansion,” isa 
useful chapter ; and the eighteenth, **Athens and Pericles,” will givea boy 
a good idea of many things in Athens about which he is a trifle vague. 
In fact, the little book is a good book, but not the only Grecian history 
for teaching little boys. 


Pausanias, and Other Greek Sketches. By J. G. FRAZER. 
(Price 5s. Macmillan.) 

Few even among professed classical scholars have the leisure to 
peruse, and fewer still can afford to possess, Dr. Frazer’s great work on 
Pausanias. Not only scholars, but all who take an interest in Greek 
anuquities—the land itself, its art and religion, its myth and folk-lore 
—will be grateful to the author for extracting from the six large volumes 
what is best worth knowing about Pausanias and his travels. A sketch 
of Pericles, reprinted from the ** Encyclopedia Britannica," makes a 
fitting epilogue. 


Excerpts from French Authors. By HENRI BLOUET. 


. Allman.) 
Some thirty es of modern prose, varying in length from one to 
our pages, wi 


f a vocabulary appended. The excerpts are of the same 
type as articles in the /ezsure Hour—** Ballooning,” ** Paris under 


(Price 1s. 


Snow,” ** Meteorolites,” &c. For ourselves, we prefer a continuous 
narrative ; but this is a matter of taste. 


Discours aux Etudiants prononcés devant Ll’ Association générale des 
Etudiants de Paris. (Price 3f.50c. Armand Colin.) 

The nearest analogue we have in England to these discours is the 
rectorial addresses in Scotch Universities; in both cases some 
eminent public man is chosen by the students to make a speech to them. 
These discours are, however, of the nature of informal after-dinner 
speeches, in no way resembling the orations delivered by Brougham and 
Mill, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery. On the other hand, they are 
still less like the perfunctory impromptus that our most distinguished 
statesmen are content to deliver at prize-givings. Pasteur, Renan, 
Jules Simon, Castelar, Jules Ferry—we name only departed celebrities 
—give each of his best, and, though familiar, are never slip-slop or 
platitudinous. The book is well worth perusing, not only as a guide to 
public speakers, but as revealing the best side of French thought. 


The Royal Observatory, Greenwich. By E. WALTER MAUNDER. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 

This popular and well illustrated volume gives a short history of the 
Royal Observatory from Flamsteed to Mr. Christie, and an account of 
the practical work there carried on. A capital book for a mathematical 
or science prize. 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By JAMES WALKER. 
IOs. net. Macmillan.) 

The larger manuals on this subject have to consider so enormous a 
mass of facts and theory that it is not always possible to present in 
them detailed explanations, or to illustrate important principles by 
minute consideration of particular instances of common occurrence in 
the laboratory. Moreover, it often happens that a very considerable 
mathematical knowledge is assumed at the outset. It is not strange, 
therefore, that a student who has no previous knowledge of the subject 
other than is afforded by the usual courses of chemistry and physics 
should fail to appreciate such text-books as they deserve, and, as Dr. 
Walker says, the student often ‘‘ keeps his everyday chemistry and his 
physical chemistry strictly apart.” "Those who have taught the subject 
are only too well aware of the difficulties felt by the beginner when 
confronted with the new ideas which it involves. It is with the object of 
providing an introduction to more complete works that Dr. Walker has 
prepared this volume. It does not profess to be exhaustive, but its 
essential feature is thoroughness of exposition of the most important 
principles of physical chemistry by the consideration of definite 
examples. These examples are, as far as possible, so chosen as to be 
perfectly familiar to every student. After dealing with the atomic 
theory, the gas laws, and the periodic law, two chapters are devoted 
to change of state, and then a very clear outline of the kinetic 
theory and van der Waals’ equation is given. This is followed by 
an interesting chapter on the phase rule, illustrated by such common 
examples as are afforded by monoclinic and rhombic sulphur, and by 
ferric chloride and copper sulphate and their hydrates. "The applica- 
tion of gas laws to dilute solutions and methods of determining 
molecular weights are also carefully considered. Two chapters are 
devoted to the theory of electrolysis and electrolytic dissociation. A 
very lucid account is given of balanced or reversible chemical reactions, 
and several familiar cases, which often puzzle students, are explained. 
The third equation in this chapter requires revision. The rate of 
chemical transformation and the relative strength of acids and bases 
sre explained in a simple and interesting manner. The book concludes 
with a chapter on the application of the dissociation theory to the 
explanation of a number of well known chemical operations, and 
with a few thermodynamical proofs of propositions frequently used in 
physical chemistry. The author has succeeded admirably in his task, 


(Price 


and the work should be gratefully received by those for whom it is 


intended. 


A Text-Book of Physics: Sound. By J. H. PovNTING and J. J. 
THOMSON. Second Edition. (Griffin & Co.) 

This constitutes the first instalment of five volumes which are in- 
tended, more particularly, for those who wish to study physics from its 
ise side and may not have acquired a mathematical know- 
ledge sufficient to enable them to read advanced works on special 
subjects. Such students are numerous, but have hitherto been but 
poorly provided with suitable text-books on sound. It is fortunate 
that the task has been undertaken by such eminent physicists. The 
first three chapters deal with the nature of sound and its characteristics, 
the velocity of sound in various media, its reflection and refraction, 
and the methods of determining pitch. It is worthy of mention that 
minor phenomena, which most observant persons must frequently have 
noticed, are not overlooked, and a notable example occurs in the in- 
teresting explanation of the peculiar ringing echo often heard when 
walking near palisading. In the chapter dealing with the transverse 
vibrations of strings, a simple and ingenious method of calculating the 
velocity of propagation of a transverse disturbance is given. The vibra- 
tion of the air in pipes and other cavities is treated in a very thorough 
manner, and is succeeded by an extremely interesting account of vibra- 
tions which are maintained by heat, including Lord Rayleigh's theory 
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of singing flames. The concluding chapter deals with interference, 
beats, concord, discord, and combination tones. The diagrams, 
numbering about eighty, are for the most part satisfactory, and the 
book supplies a long-felt want in an excellent manner. 


The First Elements of Science arranged as Observation Lessons, and 
correlated with Drawing. By GEORGE Ricks, B.Sc. London. 
Illustrated by ALFRED WILKINSON, Art Master, &c. In three 
parts. (Price Is.6d. Macmillan.) 

A carcfully prepared series of object-lessons. The excellently drawn 
illustrations and diagrams are done on alternate pages of black paper, 
and catch the eye as easily as does chalk on a blackboard. There are 
no less than thirty lessons in each part, covering a field as wide as 
Nature herself. The subjects are varied and the method heuristic. 
Nothing could be better asa help to teachers and parents who desire 
their pupils habitually to observe and inquire, rerum cognoscere. causas, 
or wish, in other words, to give their minds a scientific bent. As to the 
lessons—at any rate, some of them—being ‘‘correlated” with the 
teaching of drawing, we feel a little uneasiness. One likes, as far as 
possible, to associate drawing with beauty, with Nature's perfect 
results, rather than with diagrams of sections of a mushroom, style of a 
daffodil, or stomach of a sheep. From the drawing-master's point of 
view, we prefer the lessons which deal with synthetical results to those 
of analysis and dissection, and we think that these few might well be 
omitted. For example, Lesson 17, Part III., recommends the teacher 
to get beaks of birds and hand them round, and, 18, to secure **some 
heads of ducks." ‘*The heads of birds form admirable drawing- 
lessons." (Ugh!) 

Commercial Arithmetic, Part /. By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and 

W. S. BEARD. (Price 1s. Bell.) 

With the exception of a few slight changes and the inclusion of the 
chapter on ** Compound Interest," this is merely a reprint of the first 
part of the authors’ ** Commercial Arithmetic,” which has already been 
favourably noticed in these columns. The issue of the work in this 
cheaper and more convenient form will, no doubt, increase its useful- 
ness. 

Inductive Geometry for Transition Classes. By H. A. NESBITT, M.A. 

(Price 1s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

When a pupil begins to learn Euclid his attention is divided between 
the geometrical facts which are brought before him and the methods 
by which their truth is proved. Here, then, we have another attempt 
to separate the difficulties, to teach the facts of geometry only by means 
of measurement and experiment. The course seems to us a good one, 
and it certainly introduces the main facts which a young pupil ought to 
know. It is, however, slightly marred by an occasional looseness of 
expression, as in the definition of an angle (page 4), the explanation of 
a degree and of a degree of latitude (page 42). Again (page 43), in 
one day the Earth does not turn through 360° with respect to the Sun ; 
and the pole star does not, as implied, coincide with the North Pole. 


(1) Exercises in Elementary Algebra. By A. E. LAYNG, M.A. 
(Price 1s. Blackie.) (2) Wanchester College Examples in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, Edited by G. RICHARDSON, 
M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

(1) Mr. Layng has prepared a valuable series of miscellaneous 
exercises in elementary algebra as far as geometrical progression, 
arranged in one hundred progressive sets. As they are intended to 
supplement those contained in text-books, they are less mechanical than 
ordinary examples, and will certainly be of great use to beginners. i 

(2) In Mr. Richardson's collection we have the mathematical papers 
set in the scholarship examinations at Winchester during the last thirty 
years, and the papers set in arithmetic and algebra for the Duncan 
Prize during the same period; the former being chiefly due to the 
editor, and the latter to well known external examiners, such as Mr. 
Webb, Prof. Greenhill, &c. Instead, however, of the complete 
geometrical papers in the Duncan examination, the riders—many of 
them well known—only are given, and are classified according to the 
corresponding books of Euclid. The volume will be welcomed by 
masters in preparatory schools, and should prove of service to others in 
the composition of examination papers. 


The Metric System in Theory and Practice. By S. JACKSON, M.A. 
(Price Is. Allman.) 

In this little volume of one hundred pages we have a clear account 
of the metric system, and equally clear illustrations of the simplicity of 
its practical applications. Assuming the metric system to replace the 
inethods now used in this country, the author explains how different 
quantities would be measured. Distances betwcen towns would be 
expresscd in kilometres, the height of horses in decimetres, the area of 
land in hectares, and of walls and floors in square metres; we should 
buy cloth in metres and centimetres, milk and beer in litres, potatoes 
in pecks of ten litres, coal in kilograms, and tobacco in grams. He 
shows, indeed, that the metric system provides a suitable unit for every 
common quantity to be measured or weighed. Another point worthy 
of notice is the omission of several multiples and submultiples of the 
fundamental units which are rarely used; and in the introduction 
Mr. J. E. Dowser, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
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Decimal Association, remarks that the process might have been carried 
still further, for in the primary schools of Germany the following are 
considered sufficient :—the metre, centimetre, and millimetre; the square 
metre and cubic metre, the litre, decilitre, and centilitre ; and the kilo- 
gram and gram. 


(1) Workshop Mathematics, Parts I, and JI. By FRANK CASTLE. 
(Price of each part, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) Practical Mathe- 
matics. By A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

(1) A little more than a year ago Mr. Castle published a volume on 
“ Elementary Practical Mathematics," already noticed in these columns. 
The book before us is intended as an introduction to its predecessor. 
To a great extent the text is the same in both, though in ** Workshop 
Mathematics" it is rearranged and occasionally simplified, while the 
examples to be worked by the students are new. The author has kept 
constantly in view the needs of practical men, and for such readers he 
has produced a valuable text-book. 

(2) There will soon be no lack of text-books on practical mathematics. 
and the issue of another shows how great must be the demand for 
works in which mathematics are regarded as an instrument of 
calculation rather than as a mental discipline. Mr. Cracknell, how- 
ever, gencrally gives the reason for the rules employed, the order being 
the statement of the rule, a worked example on the rule, and, finally, the 
explanation or reason of the rule. His course is rather more extensive 
than usual, including chapters on trigonometry and solid geometry. 
That it will be useful to students of engineering and physics we have 
little doubt. 


** Brown's School Series." — Brushwork Practically Explained, By H. 
WAITE. (Price 5s. rod. Brown & Sons.) 

By this book teachers having no previous knowledge of brushwork 
may grasp the working of the system and obtain pleasing results. The 
reedom of hand and wrist, the unrestrained methods, the absence of 
anything laboured, together with a constant gravitation towards 
accuracy, make the book positively delightful. It has our heartiest 
commendation. 


Bacon's Excelsior Photo-relievo Series of Drawing Cards. By Messrs. 
STEELEY and TROTMAN. (Price 5s. 6d. Bacon.) 

A series of twenty-four cards— photographs of casts in the South 
Kensington Museum, and specially suited to the new requirements of 
the Science and Art Department in ** Freehand Drawing from Photo- 
graphs of Casts.” They are also suitable for *' Painting Ornament ” 
(Subjects 11 and 23) and '* Modelling " (Subjects 18, 19, and 20). A 
good analysis of construction is given on each card, and there is a 
wonderful variety of subject and treatment. These cards are un- 
surpassed in all-round excellence. Nothing could be better. 


Bacons New Drawing Charts: Soft Grey Line Seriese Frechand. 
Part V. By FRANK SrEELEY and B. H. TROTMAN, (Price, on 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ; on paper, 5s. 6d. Bacon.) 

A series of twenty-four charts (about 18x22 in.) of drawings for 
class teaching. They deserve strong recommendation, not only for their 
useful size, good printing, &c., but for being so skilfully and carefully 
adapted to the requirements of intelligent and painstaking pupils. A 
fine, bold drawing is exhibited on each chart, and the different portions 
of it are lightly tinted in suitable colours. This not only makes the 
drawing a pleasing one, but directs the pupil's eye to the general form 
in a way a mere outline does not. On the same sheet is generally given 
one or more analyses of construction. And, lastly, there are appli- 
cations of the same subject to repeating design for borders and other 
spaces, some of which are exceptionally clever and ingenious. 


Bacon's Excelsior Drawing Books, six parts, 3d. each, correspond 
with the above charts. They are in every way excellent. 


(1) ** Waverley School Series." — Mc Dougall’s Preparatory Historical 


Reader, from B.C. 55 to Present Time. (7x Sin., pp. 203, illus- 
trated ; price Is. 6d.) (2) ‘‘ Alternative Historica! Reader." — 
Book II. British History, 1603-1899. (7x5 in., pp. 246. 
illustrated; price 1s. 6d.) (McDougall.) 

The special characteristics of these small volumes are that they are 
simply and clearly written, remarkably well illustrated, and very prettily 
bound. Moreover the illustrations are as a rule what they pretend to 
be—explanatory of the text, and not merely decorative. The one 
drawback is that the pages are divided up into short numbered para- 
grapbs, which are apt to make the reader uncomfortable. There are 
also pronunciation lists of quite common words, which seem to us super- 
fluous. In all other respects the books are decidedly attractive. 


** Bel's History Readers.”—Stortes from English History: the Tudor 
Period. (7 x 434 in., pp. 169, illustrated; price Is. 3d. Bell & Sons.) 
A simply written, well printed, and interesting little book. The 

contents are well selected. 


** Brown's School Series." — Classified Facts of English History. By 
H. ErLsox. (7 x § in., pp. 173; price 1s. 8d. net. A. Brown & Sons.) 
The title of this little volume tells its own tale. The facts are well 

selected, well described or explained, and well arranged. A good 

index considerably adds to the value of the contents. Especially in 
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connexion with matters of constitution and government, young students 

will hind the book useful for reference. 

Synopsis of Townsend Warner's ** Brief Survey of British History.” 
(Price 63. Blackie.) 

A useful companion to the larger sketch. 

Analysis of English History. With Appendix and Maps. By C. W. 
PEARCE and Dr. S. Hayne; revised by W. F. BAUGUST. 
(634 x 4% in., pp. 216, 40; price Is. 6d.  Murby). 

This volume is undated ; but it is described as the ninety-fifth edition, 
revised, and enlarged. This means that the '* Analysis " has found and 
keptits public. It seems to us carefully compiled and arranged. The 
appendix consists of short biographies and some examination papers. 


"The University Tutorial Series." — Matriculation Directory. No. 
XNVIIL, June 1900. With articles on special subjects for 
January and June 1901. (Price 1s. net. Clive.) 


A Little History of South Africa. By G. M. THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 
(7x 5in., pp. 144; price 1s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Dr. Theal’s larger books on South African history are no doubt 
known to several of our readers. This ‘‘ little histury " appeared some 
years ayo, and has gone through three editions. It has now been 
revised and brought up to date. It is pleasantly and on the whole im- 
partially written, with, perhaps, a slight tendency to the Boer point of 
view. It does not, of course, go very deeply into matters. 


* Royal Osborne Geography Readers.”— Book VI. (for Standards VI. 
and VII.) Zhe British Empire: its Geography and Commerce. 
(7x 5in., pp. 384, illustrated ; price 1s. 8d. Nelson.) 

This volume concludes the series, which is intended for use in schools 
adopting the alternative geographical course. Like its predecessors, 
it is well written, well printed, and well illustrated. Its pages are full 
of information and interest, and its statements are up-to-date (June 1900). 
It is certainly one of the most attractive books of its kind, and will do 
much to render the study of geography bright and profitable. 

Blackie's Handbooks of English. (7 x 4M in. ; No. 1, pp. 243 price 
2d. No. 2, pp. 32; price 2d. No. 3, pp. 40; price 3d. No. 4, 
PP. 63 ; price 4d. Blackie.) 

Each of these little books—which, by the way, may be used in con- 
junction with the ** Palmerston Readers "—consists of a little recitation, 
a little grammar (with exercises), composition (with exercises), and 
some spelling and word-building. The grammar and composition seem 
to us to be treated unusually well, and the selections are satisfactory. 

“ Blackie's English Classics." —Vacaulay’s Prophecy of Capys. 
(6% x 414 in., pp. I6; price2d. Blackie.) 

A nice little reprint with a few notes. 

“ Nelson's Supplementary Readers. "—No. IX., Little Nell. No. X., 

David Copperfield’s Boyhood. (In paper, 3d. each ; in cloth, 4d.) 

These selections seem to us well done, aud will serve excellently as 
exercises in continuous reading. In this way they will afford a pleasant 
relief to the somewhat scrappy material so often set before children. 


'* Chambers's Story Readers." —Listle Stories for Little Readers. 
(7 x 4X in., pp. 64, illustrated ; price 4d. Chambers.) 
A very nice and suitable little book, which littie readers will 
certainly like. 


** Chambers's Twentieth Century Readers."— With Coloured Illustra- 
tions. First Primer (pp. 32: price4d.) Second Primer (pp. 48; 
price 5d.) 

Pleasant little books arranged on a word.building principle, and 
tastefully illustrated. 


** Arnold’s School Series." — Passages for Dictation, 
Pp. 96; price 10d. Arnold.) 

The passages are skilfully selected from the works of the bes, 

writers of English prose. "Teachers will find the collection very useful, 


** Bell’s Reading-Books.”—/vanhoe. (634 x 4% in., pp. 207, illus- 

trated; price Is. Bell.) 

Teachers know, or ought to know, this series of standard English 
story-books, abridged for use in schools. The idea is a good one 
capitally carried out. ** Ivanhoe” seems to us as carefully dealt with 
as its predecessors, amongst which are ‘‘Gulliver,” *' Robinson 
Crusoe," the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield," the ‘‘ Arabian Nights," &c. 


(7 x 434 in., 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Mr. E. T. Garwood, M.A., has been appointed to succeed Prof. T. G. 
Bonney in the Yates- Goldsmid Chair of Geology and Mineralogy. Mr. 
Garwood is’a Fellow of the Geological and Geographical Societies. He 
was awarded, in 1897, the proceeds of the Woollaston Donation by the 
former society, and the Gill Memorial by the latter, in recognition of 
his work in Spitzbergen. 


The Chair of English Law has been re-instituted, and Mr. W. J. 
Whittaker, M.A., LL.B. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed thereto. Mr. Whittaker was Chancellor's Medallist in English 
Law in 1888, Scholar in Constitutional and International Law at the 
Middle Temple in 1889, and Senior Whewell Scholar in International 
Law in 1890. 

The College will be represented at the Ninth Jubilee of the Glasgow 
University by the President (Lord Reay) and the Principal (Prof. G. 
Carey-Foster) as delegates of the Council, by Profs. W. P. Ker and 
W. Ramsay as delegates of the Senate. 

The examinations for the Andrews Entrance Scholarships will begin 
on May 14. 


OXFORD. 


An apology is due to your readers for a miscalculation, which de- 
layed my monthly communication at the end of January sc that it 
arrived too late for insertion in the February Journal. I must content 
myself with a brief résumé of the principal events of the past three 
months, frum the 1st December to the end of February. 

In the first half of this period Oxford was alive with schoolboys. No 
less than nineteen colleges out of twenty-one had advertised their 
scholarships fur competition during the six weeks from December 4 to 
January 20. This is the first occasion on which the new Self-denying 
Ordinance of the *' close time " has been tried ; and, as Cambridge has 
had a very similar rush of elections, the result is that the majority of the 
scholars who will begin residence in October, 1901, are already elected. 
How far the arrangement will be satisfactory to those who petitioned 
for it we cannot yet say. But there can be little doubt that it is a boon 
to the candidates and the schoolmasters alike to have their anxiety 
about the scholarships settled in a few weeks, instead of being pro- 
tracted over several months. Even to the disappointed competitors it 
is perhaps an advantage to abridge the period of suspense ; and in the 
case of the schools which have won several honours in the contest it is 
an addition to the ¢c/a/ to have their blushing honours come all together. 

The short Christmas vacation brought with it several losses by death. 
The late Bishop of London was well known at both Universities. He 
won his early reputation as a teacher and historian when he was Fellow 
and Tutor ot Merton, and many years later held with great distinction 
the Professorship of History at Cambridge. Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, 
C.I.E , half-brother to the defender of Mafeking, was formerly Judge of 
the Chief Court, Lahore, and latterly resided in Oxford, where the Uni- 
versity bestowed on him the honorary degree of M.A. in recognition 
of his position as an author and public servant of mark and a bene- 
volent citizen. Sir John Conroy, of Christ Church, was tutor, first at 
Keble, afterwards at Balliol; and his loss, boih to the college where 
he worked and to Oxford generally, is far greater than the public at all 
understand. Mr. R. C. Christie, Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester and first. Professor of History at Owens College—to which he 
was a munificent benefactor— was one of the two names (the other 
being Sir Thomas Salt, of Balliol) who composed the First Class in the 
new School of Law and Modern History founded in the great reform of 
1853. , 
Ali those who are interested in the University Extension heard with 
great pleasure that Mr. Joseph Owen, late scholar of Balliol College, 
who won (in spite of exceptional difficulties) a First Class in the School 
of Modern History in 1599, had been elected by Pembroke College to 
a History Fellowship. Mr. Owen was a student at an Extension 
course in the North of England, where his remarkable ability at once 
asserted itself. He was encouraged to aim at a University education, 
and in due course was elected at Balliol to the Brackenbury Scholar- 
ship in History. His election at Pembroke is an appropriate crown to 
a successful career. 

The electors to the Professorship of Comparative Philology announced, 
at the end of January, the election of Dr. Joseph Wright, the Deputy 
Professor, who is well known to philolopists as the author of the 
** Dialect of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshire" and of the 
** English Dialect Dictionary," of which about half is already published 
in three large volumes, containing more than 50,000 words. It is 
understood that among Dr. Wrights competitors was Dr. Henry 
Sweet, who is universally recognized as one of the greatest philologists 
in England or elsewhere. How the electors voted is, of course, not 
known ; but it is generally felt that the choice must have been difficult. 

The Professorship of Poetry, lately held by Mr. Courthope, was 
filled up on February 7 by the election of Mr. A. C. Bradley, of 
Balliol College. It is reported that an attempt was made to induce 
Mr. Robert Bridges to stand. If so, it was unsuccessful, as only one 
nomination was received, and Mr. Bradley was elected without a con- 
test. Mr. Bradley is well known at Oxford. A former scholar and 
Fellow of Balliol, he has held, with great distinction, the Professorship 
of English Language and Literature in Glasgow University. He has 
the reputation of being a brilliant lecturer and critic ; and his course, 
which is to begin next term, will be looked forward to with much 
interest. 

On February 12 the University, for the first time, made use of the new 
Doctorate in conferring honorary degrees. Two admirable selections 
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were made, one in each faculty. The degree of D.Litt. was bestowed 
by Convocation on Dr. F. J. Furnivall, whose name stands first among 
living scholars and students of English. Apart from the list of his 
works, which amount to over a hundred editions of texts, papers, and 
essays, he was the founder and active supporter of the Early English 
Text Society, the New Shakespeare Society, and the Chaucer, Wiclif, 
Browning, Shelley, and Ballad Societies. He was also the pioneer to 
whom in large measure it is due that the ** New English Dictionary ”’ 
was started. 

At the same Convocation the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
was conferred on Dr. Oliver Lodge, LL.D., F.R.S., recently appointed 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. The bestowal of this 
honour was on every ground a most timely and appropriate one, both 
to the youngest of English Universities and to a highly distinguished 
man of science. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—To the 
Oxford School Board: Rev. H. E. Clayben, Rev. C. J. H. Fletcher, 
Rev. H. L. Thompson (Vicar of St. Mary's) ; to Fellowship at Uni- 
versity College: W. J. Sollas, F.R.S., Professor of Geology; M.A. 
by decree: Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter; Examiner in Honour School of 
Modern History : A. Hassall (Ch.Ch.); University Reader in Egypto- 
logy: F. Ll. Griffith (Queen's) ; representative governors of schools : 
Rev. T. H. R. Shand, Queen's College (Midhurst Grammar School), 
T. W. Jackson, Worcester College (Worcester Cathedral School); 
Delegate for Training of Teachers: J. Wells (Wadham); Delegates of 
Common University Fund : Prof. Bywater, Prof. Stewart, Prof. York 
Powell ; Member of Visitatorial Board : E. Moore, D.D., Principal of 
St. Edmund's Hall 

I have already reported the coming of age of the two chief women- 
students! colleges, and a similar celebration was arranged this term 
by the Home Students, whose numbers have reached fifty. Owing to 
the Queen's death, the social festivities were abandoned, but a large 
company assembled in All Souls’ Hall on January 26 to hear an 
address from Mrs. Humphry Ward on ‘‘ The Peasant Novel." Prof. 
Gondy, who took the chair, briefly referred to the notable part Mrs. 
Ward had from the first taken in the movement for the higher education 
of women. The lecturer's literary skill and singularly wide acquaint- 
ance with European literature gave a special interest to a study always 
fascinating. And, at the close, Mrs. Johnson, Principal of the Home 
Students, whose work in Oxford is known to every generation of 
students since 1879, paid a cordial tribute to Mrs. Ward's paper and 
the active services she had rendered to many good causes. 

This is not the place to speak of the loyal sorrow which Oxford 
shares with others for the death of her late Majesty, or the loyal 
rejoicings at the proclamation of the new King. But, apart from the 
special historical interest attaching to many of the ancient ceremonies, 
which very few Oxford residents have known except by hearsay, the 
accession to the throne of a Christ Church man, a D.C.L. of the Uni- 
versity, is for us a unique event on which comment would be exception- 
ally superfluous. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A solemn memorial service, in which University, town, and county 
united, was held in Great St. Mary's on the day of Queen Victoria's 
funeral. The church was heavily draped, and as the long procession of 
University dignitaries filed from the Senate House into their places in the 
chancel the sight was most impressive. Services were held simultane- 
ously in many of the college chapels for the hundreds who could not 
gain access to the University church. The Vice-Chancellor having 
been commanded to Windsor, his place was taken by the venerable 
Master of Clare. 

Five hundred University Volunteers, under Colonel Cronin, formed 
part of the guard of honour at Windsor. 

The loyal address of the Chancellor, Masters, and scholars to King 
Edward, approved on February 7 by the Senate, was personally pre- 
sented by his Grace the Chancellor and a deputation of University 
officials on February 23. 

The Museum of Ethnolegy has been enriched by a fine collection 
from the Maldive Islands, made and presented by Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund has given to the University Library a con- 
siderable number of Greek papyri from Oxyrhyncus and the Fayüm. 
Some of these, together with typical specimens of the MSS. from the 
great Genizah Collection presented by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Schechter, 
are now displayed in glass cases in Cockerell's Building. 

Mr. W. N. Shaw (*' Clerk of the Weather") Mr. Roger E. Fry, and 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon are delivering extra-academical lectures on their 
specialities this term. 

For the Higher Local Examinations in December, 1900, there were 
212 candidates, of whom 650 failed to satisfy the examiners. The 
numbers are almost exactly the same as last year. 

Lord Avebury has written on behalf of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching to say that the Society is about to 
transfer its work to the reconstituted University of London. The 
co-operation of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which has 
hitherto been afforded to the society, will thus be no longer necessary, 


and, with graceful expressions of gratitude for past assistance, his lord- 
ship announces the dissolution of the bond. 

In response to a request of the Headmasters’ Conference, it is pro- 
posed to permit the substitution in the Previous Examination of unpre- 
pared Latin and Greek for the ** set books " which have hitherto been 
compulsory. The Conference further suggested that non-resident 
candidates should be excluded from the Previous Examinations held in 
March and June. As the University has to consider the case of 
youths who do not come from the ** Conference " schools, and as the 
Headmasters have full power to prevent their own scholars from coming 
to Cambridge in the first half of the year, the Board of Examinations 
has not seen fit to recommend that artificial restrictions should be 
imposed on the admission of candidates. 

The election to the Hulsean Professorship of Divinity, vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Ryle, will take place on March 2. The electors are 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Masters of Trinity and St. John's, and the 
other Professors of Divinity. It is understood that Dr. Kyle’s successor 
as President of Queens’ College will be Dr. Chase, of Chris?'s, the 
Principal of the Clergy Training School. 

The Council of the Senate report that the Benefaction Fund, apart 
from donations for assigned objects, amounts to some £50,000, The 
Chancellor has approved a proposal that of this £45,000 shall be ex- 
pended on the buildings most urgently required, and £5,000 set apart 
as the nucleus of an endowment fund for general purposes other than 
building. 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate report that in 1900 there were I51 
candidates for their examination in the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education, and 136 for the certificate of practical efficiency. The 
Day Training College had twenty-five students in the primary and six in 
the secondary department. 

The Master of Trinity Hall, whose serious illness has given concern 
to a multitude of friends, is now happily recovering. The College has 
lost a loyal son in Mr. Trevor Jones, whose energy and success as 
a ‘coach " in rowing and in law were familiar to many generations of 
undergraduates. 

A public meeting in the Guildhall was held cn February 7, to 
stimulate anew the interest of the University in the Working Men's 
College, Great Ormond Street. The Master of Christ's presided, and 
telling speeches were made by Prof. Dicey and Prof. Westlake. A 
Cambridge committee of support was formed. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :— Dr. 
Keynes to be a member of the Joint Scholarships Board of the IIead- 
masters’ Association; Dr. Taylor to represent the University at the 
installation of Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Chancellor of St. Andrews ; 
Mr. I. Gollancz to be University Lectures in English; Mr. F. W. B. 
Frankland, Fellow of Clare, to be Hulsean Prizeman; Mr. F. H. Mar- 
shall, Emmanuel, and Mr. T. G. Johnson, Jesus, to be Chancellor’s 
Classical Medallists; Mr. W. Rennie, Trinity, to be Craven Scholar 
Mr. R.C. Richards, Trinity, to be Browne Scholar; Mr. H. M. Macdonald, 
Clare, to be Adams Prizeman ; Mr. S. B. McLaren, Trinity, to be Isaac 
Newton Student; Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, to be a 
Member of the Council of the Senate, in the room of Bishop Ryle; 
Mr. H. J. C. Knight, St. Catharine’s, to bea Fellow of Corpus Christi ; 
Mr. F. R. Tennant, Caius, to he Hulsean Lecturer; Mr. J. A. de 
Rothschild, Trinity, to be Harness (Shakespeare) Prizeman; Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, F.R.S., Lecturer in Ethnology, to be a Fellow of Christ's. 


SCOTLAND. 


Prof. P. G. Tait has been obliged by ill-health to resign the Profes- 
sorship of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh University. Prof. Tait, 
whose mathematical abilities had shown themselves when he was a 
schoolboy at the Edinburgh Academy, proceeded to St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, and was Senior Wrangler and First Smith's Prizeman in 
his year. After a short stay at Cambridge as Mathematical Lecturer 
in his college (1852-1854), he became Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen's College, Belfast. In 1860 he was appointed to the Chair of 
Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh, which he has now held for over forty 
years. He has for some time now been the senior professor in the 
Faculty of Arts still engaged in teaching (Profs. Fraser and Masson 
having retired some years ago). All his old students will remember 
Prof. Tait as the very model of a University teacher, admirably precise 
and lucid, making his subjects interesting even to those who had no 
special love of mathematics or physics, speaking always in an easy con- 
versational tone, almost infallible in his experiments, and keeping order 
in large classes disposed to turbulence by the mere glance of his eyes. 
To an even wider circle he is known as the father of ‘‘ Freddy Tait,” 
the promising young officer and distinguished golfer, who died in South 
Africa. Doubtless his son's death has told on Prof. Tait, and hastened 
his retirement. We may hope he has many years before him still for 
quiet scientific work. 

Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, M. A. Queen's College, Oxford, well known 
to classical archzeologists for his work on ** ;Etolia," has been elected to 
the Professorship of Classics in the University of Sydney. The 
Lectureship in Ancient History and Political Philosophy, which he 
has held for the last year at St. Andrews, has been promptly filled by 
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he appointment of Mr. R. K. Hannay, at present Lecturer in Latin 
in University College, Dundee ; and Mr. T. R. Mills, at present 
assistant to the Professor of Greek in St. Andrews has been translated 
to Mr. Hannay's post in Dundee. 

The Edinburgh University Court has appointed Mr. Henry J. 
Cunningham, B.A. Balliol College, Oxford, to the newly instituted 
Lectureship in Ancient History for a period of three years. There is 
no doubt that the needs of candidates for the Civil Service examinations 
have prompted this otherwise most necessary recognition of ancient 
history in the Scottish Universities. 

Amid a chaos of somewhat confused grumblings, Profs. Butcher and 
Hardie have made important contributions to the controversy about the 
pace of French and German in the Bursary Competitions. The main 
feature of their suggestion is that separate bursaries should, if possible, 
be instituted for the encouragement of different branches of study. Some 
such plan, if it can be carried out, would probably be better than any 
sstem which makes modern languages and classics or mathematics 
competing subjects in the same examination. It is much to be desired 
that all students, whether they are going to study specially classics, 
history, philosophy, or science, should have a working knowledge of 
Latin, French, and German before entering the University ; but to put 
French or German as alternatives to Greek or mathematics in the 
Bursary Competition is hardly the way in which to obtain good results. 
The wily candidate and the wily schoolmaster will simply look out for 
the ** soft option " (as Americans call it), and neglect the other subjects. 
It is theoretically possible to make an examination in a modern 
language as stiff and testing as an examination in Latin or Greek ; but 
even in the M.A. ex&minations, where this should be fairly easy, any 
person acquainted. with both classics and modern languages can see 
that most of the examination papers in French are of a lower standard 
than those in Greek. It iscertainly the experience of professors during 
recent years that students who have great difüiculty in getting through 
other subjects in the Preliminary and in the Degree examinations find 
Frenchnoserious obstacle. Experience with German is as yet insufficient. 
Now it is not suggested that the examiners have consciously kept the 
standard low; but the mere fact that in the Preliminary examination 
there are two standards in Latin and Greek, but only one standard in 
French and German (though it is supposed to be a ** higher " standard), 
has tended to keep the new subjects on a lower level. 

Those who advocate the claims of modern languages to greater 
privileges than the Universities Commission conferred on them must 
remember that no change can be made without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment and the Privy Council, and that no change is likely to be made 
until all the four Universities can agree on some scheme of change, 
which they are prepared to support strongly. At present there are 
some members of the various governing bodies who as yet are op- 
posed, on principle, to any change; and some who think that it is 
unwise so soon to ask Parliament to reconsider a matter on which a very 
deliberate decision was given, after careful study of evidence by the Com- 
missioners ; others, again, are ready for change, but differ as to what 
change is most desirable. What is least likely to promote the interests 
of the teachers of modern languages is wild talk, which describes a new 
pnvilege conferred on these languages as a ‘‘crusade” against them. 
From one of Prof. Hardie's letters to the Scotsman the following 
passage may be quoted, as specially worthy of attention by those 
engaged in the teaching profession :— 

“If, under the present scheme, French and Greek had alike one 

undred marks, there would be a serious danger that French would be 
taken by many boys merely because marks could be obtained in it more 
esily. And boys who did so, in coming to the University, would not 
necessarily make a success of their careers. They would be too old 
for commerce. A bursary is not a provision for life. It may even be 
mischievous, a false beacon pointing to a channel full of rocks. No 
subject can flourish unless it leads to something more permanent. The 
real encouragement of French and German rests with the schools. If 
they want Scotsmen as modern language masters, and if they are pre- 


Pared to make the status and salary attractive, the men for the posts will 
be found.” 


IRELAND. 


The sti ll unsettled question of the Erasmus Smith’s Schools endowment 
again been raised by a deputation from the supporters of the Catholic 
claims, which waited on Mr. Wyndham, the new Chief Secretary, at the 
smmng of last month. The leading spokesman was Father Hum- 
Phreys, of Killenaule, who has made the case his own. Such a deputa- 
ton approached every successive Chief Secretary since the 
‘sagreement of the two judges, under the Educational Endowments 
,mmission of 1885, left the matter undecided, in order to endeavour 
? get the question finally settled by a new tribunal, but, so far, without 
àny result, 
conn’ endowment is one of the most puzzling of those which changes in 
lena. and opinions render impossible to carry out according to the 
EE tig of the testator. Erasmus Smith, an '' adventurer " of the 
Yan centh century, who received, as payment of the sums he had ad- 
ced to Government, about 47,000 acres in ten Irish counties, founded 


several schools for the education of his tenants’ children. They were, 
however, to be brought up strictly as Protestants, under Protestant 
teachers and trustees, and taught the Bible and Archbishop Usher’s 
Catechism. The tenants, being Catholics, would not accept such 
education, and the endowment was diverted to giving education to Pro- 
testants not in any way connected with the estates. 

The deputation laid stress on the undoubtedly wasteful and unad- 
vantageous way in which the money has been spent, and claimed that 
Erasmus Smith had no special wish to proselytize, but was merely com- 
pelled by the penal laws in force at the time to insert the clauses about 
Protestant teaching, and that, his main intention being to benefit his 
tenants, the endowment inow worth about Z 10,000 a year) should»: 
handed over to Catholics for their use. This was the view of Judge 
O’Brien (himself a Catholic), one of the two judges to whom the case 
was referred by the Educational Endowments Commission fifteen years 
ago. The other judge, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon (a Protestant), main- 
tained that the evidence was conclusive that the founder would have 
none but Protestant teaching. Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, however, was 
willing to hand over £2,000 a year to Catholics for technical education 
as a compromise, thereby, according to Father Humphreys, giving 
away the Protestant case. 

There is, however, one piece of evidence extant which it has always 
been impossible for the Catholic side to explain away. In his lifetime 
the same difficulty arose—that the tenants would not allow their 
children to be brought up as Protestants—and, this being represented to 
Erasmus Smith, he replied in a letter in which he states that, if they 
would not have Protestant teaching, others who would accept it 
should be allowed to make use of the endowment ; but, he said, to omit 
such teaching, what would that be but to establish Popish seminaries ? 
The deputation asked that a new tribunal of three English judges 
should be appointed finally to settle the case. Mr. Wyndham declined 
to reopen the case, believing that the former tribunal was as good, and 
the inquiry as careful and exhaustive, as any that could now be formed, 
and stated that, in his own opinion, there was no doubt that Erasmus 
Smith’s chief aim was to proselytize. 

It is to be regretted that some settlement that would be conclusive 
should not be reached. The endowment is at present being expended 
in a manner almost equally remote from the founder's intentions as 
would be the establishment of Catholic schools, for it is certainly not 
helping to bring up Catholic children as Protestants, with the added 
divergence that the tenants are getting no benefit whatever. Were the 
endowment expended wholly on scientific and technical instruction (for 
which there is at present so great a demand in Ireland) established in 
the districts where the estates lie, the tenants’ children would benefit 
by it, while, at the same time, this would not be to establish ** Popish 
seminaries.”  Proselytizing is impossible at the present day, but, at 
such science schools, Protestant religious instruction might be provided 
for any students who would attend it. By some such scheme the in- 
tentions of the founder might be carried out as nearly as is now possible, 
and a Catholic grievance would be redressed, while the Protestant com- 
munity could not reasonably object to so useful and undenominational 
an expenditure of the endowment. 

An appointment has just been made in the Royal University which 
glaringly illustrates the unsatisfactory methods by which the Fellows of 
the University are chosen. By the death of Mr. Thomas Arnold a 
vacancy was created for a Catholic Fellow in English Literature. A 
graduate of the Royal University (Mr. Bacon) has been appointed, 
whose only qualifications for the post are, it is stated, that he obtained 
one low Second Class Hlonour—fifteenth place out of eighteen Honours 
—in the First Arts Examination in his course. He did not obtain 
scholarship, studentship, or Junior Fellowship, and took his degree in a 
different subject —metaphysics ; nor has he, as far as is known, shown 
in any other way that he possesses the scholarship and ability required 
for such a post. When it is remembered that Mr. Bacon will have to 
examine for scholarship, studentship, B.A., M.A., and Junior Fellow- 
ship men probably far better equipped than himself, and assist in 
choosing the books and framing the whole course in English Literature, 
the injurious effect of such appointments on the status of the University 
will be obvious. If the Royal is to be reconstituted as a teaching Uni- 
versity, or even to continue as it is, this scandal should be ended. 

Much regret is felt at the death of Prof. George Fitzgerald, F. T.C.D. 
He not only had done valuable work in scientific research, but was 
also one of the most active and useful of public men in Irish education. 
By his untiring exertions he at length succecded in getting science 
better encouraged and taught in Trinity College. He was a member 
of the National Board, and gave valuable help in drawing up and 
carrying out the new scheme. He also assisted in bringing about 
reforms in intermediate education, and was one of the new Com- 
missioners recently appointed. In every department of Irish education 
he worked energetically for improved methods, and especially for 
technical and scientific instruction. There are not many able 
educationists in Ireland devoted to this side of education, and his loss 
will be deeply felt. 

The annual meeting of the Central Association of Irish School- 
mistresses was held on February 18. In their report the Committee 
express the hope that the education courses held, with great benefit, this 
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year, for the first time, will be continued. Miss Maud Joynt read a 
very interesting paper on ‘* Patriotic Ideals in Irish Secondary 
Education," in which she pointed out the loss to Ireland arising 
from the almost total neglect in upper-class schools of the systematic 
teaching of Irish history, antiquities, and the early literature and legends, 
or the inculcation of a spirit of genuine patriotism and a sense of the 
duties of citizenship. The absence of such teaching is undoubtedly 
responsible for much of the want of sympathy and intelligence shown 
in Irish public attairs ; and Miss Joyat’s paper has attracted a good deal 
of comment in the Press. ; 

A very important resolution was passed unanimously by the Senate of 
the Royal University at a meeting on Thursday, February 21, which, if 
acted on by the Government, might lead to a settlement of the Irish 
University question on the lines of the reconstruction of the Royal, 
lately discussed. The resolution is: ** That, in the opinion of the 
Senate, the relations of the University with its own colleges and students, 
and with other colleges and students, are unsatisfactory, and that it is 
most desirable that a Royal Commission should be issued to inquire 
into the working of this University as an examining and teaching body 
in relation to the educational needs of the country at large, and to report 
as to the means by which University education in Ireland might receive 
a greater extension and be more efficiently conducted than it is at 
present." 


SCHOOLS. 

Bocnor, Sr. MICHAEL’s. — At the distribution at the Mansion 
House on February 23 of prizes and certificates given by the Societé 
Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, two students, 
M. Gramshaw and C. Trevin, gained certificates. To C. Trevin was 
awarded the silver medal offered by the Alliance Francaise. As the 
winner of the medal she was placed Aors concours for the Charter- 
house, Hachette, and Albert Barrere Prizes, in which competitions 
she gained the highest marks. She also received a Mention Honor- 
able for the Prix Lefebre. 

PonrsMourH HiGH ScHooL.—The following girls have gained 
Honours in the Cambridge Local Examination held last December :— 
Seniors: Class II., Agnes Kell, distinguished in French, German, 
Latin. Juniors: Class IL, Elsie Churcher; Class HI., Dorothy 
Brookes, Irene Cooke. One of our former pupils, Frederika Marshall, 
has recently passed the London B.A. Examination, being placed in 
the First Division, Violet Dupree and Fanny West have passed the 
London Matriculation in the First Division. With much regret, we 
have to chronicle the departure of Miss Moore, who had been kinder- 
garten mistress for some years. She has gone to Manchester ; and her 
place on the staff has been tilled by Miss Hogg, from the Maria Grey 
Training College. 

RossALL SCHOOL.—The date of the examination for entrance 
scholarships, to be held here and at London simultaneously, has been 
fixed for March 19-21. Principal prizes and distinctions gained in the 
school :— English Literature, È H. Morgan; Carter Divinity, J. N. 
Taylor; Geography, C. L. Fabel; Science, R. G. Williams and W. F. 
Smith; Mechanics, D. R. Stephen. Sir Arthur Bigge (O.R.) has 
been arvpointed to act as Private Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cornwall and York. Rev. F. Stephenson has been succeeded by Rev. 
T. Nicklin; Mr. E. G. Eardley-Wilmot by Rev. J. S. Boyers; while 
Mr. Tinniswood fills the place temporarily vacated by Rev. W. H. E. 
Worship, through illness. On February 2 there was a special service 
with church parade of the corps in memory of our Queen, and, after the 
service, three volleys were fired in the quadrangle. On the 7th, we 
had a most interesting lecture from Mr. Diosy, F.G.S., on the *‘ Fart- 
Eastern Question." On the roth, the Rossall Missioner (Rev. J. P. 
Wilson) preached in the chapel. 

SExzY's TRADE SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. —With the view 
of developing the teaching of botany and general natural history, an 
addition to the staff has been made, in the person of Mr. C. E. Moss, 
B.Sc. Vict.. The museum has been declared open to the public one 
day a week (Thursdays) from 4 to 6 p.m. 

U r-HOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr. J. W. Fell, B.A., has been 
appointed to a mastership, and Mr. A. J. Whitton, Inter. B.Sc., to give 
science lessons. The alterations paid for by the funds raised by the 
bazaar have been completed. 

STREATHAM HILL Higa — Scuoor.—Wilhelmina Baumarn has 
passed in Group C in the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
Miss Ironside (First Class Certificate, Gymnastic Teachers’ Insutute, 
Swedish and German Certificates of British College of Physical Educa- 
tion) has joined the staff as gymnastic and games mistress. Miss A. 
Pocock, formerly of Clapham Modern School, has also joined the staff. 

WIGAN, GiRLs'! HIGH SCHOOL.—AIl the girls entered for the 
Cambridge Locals last December passed. Senior: A. Rigby ; Junior: 
F. Buckmaster, P. Wild, G. Edmond, F. Magran; Preliminary: J. 
Wood, M. Royle, W. Petford, H. McLellan. E. M. Marsden, a 
former pupil of the school, passed the Senior in First Class Honours, 
with distinction in arithmetic. Miss Wood (National Froebel Union) 
has left us, to take up work in South Africa. Miss Lea (Cambridge 
Higher Local) and Miss Folkard (National Froebel Union) have taken 
her place as first form and kindergarten mistresses. The annual 


prize-giving. at which the Bishop of Liverpool was to give away the 
prizes. had to be postponed owing to the death of Her Majesty (Queen 
Victoria, as it had been fixed for saturday, January 26. On Saturday 
mornin, February 16, at a quiet but very pleasant gathering of 
parents and friends, Mrs. linch distributed the prizes. The reports 
were read, and the school was heartily congratulated on its successful 
record for the past year. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for January is G. E. 
Dartnell, Esq., Abbotsford, Salisbury. 
The Translation Prize for February is awarded to F.C.5. 


Puisqu'il me faut parler des dames, je ne veux m'amuser aux 
anciennes, dont les histoires sont toutes pleines: et ne serait qu'en 
chatiourer le papier en vain; car il y en a assez d'escrit, et mesmemes 
ce grand Boccace en a faict un beau livre à part. Je me contenteray 
donc d'en escrire d'aucunes particulicres, et principalement des nostres 
de nostre France, et de celles de nostre temps ou de nos peres qui nous 
en ont peu raconter. 

. * . * e 

je mesuis cent fois estonné et esmerveillé de tant de bons escrivains que 
nousavons veus de nostre temps en la France, qu'ils n'ayent estécurieux de 
faire quelque beau recueil de la vie et gestes de la reyne mere, Catterine 
de Medicis, puisqu'elle en a produict d'amples maticres, et taillé bien de 
la besoigne, si jamais reyne tailla : ainsy que dict l'empereur Charles à 
Paulo Jovio une fois, à son retour de son triumphant voyage de la 
Goulette, voulant faire la guerre au roy Francois: quil fist seulement 
provision d'encre et de papier, qu'il luy alloit bien tailler de la besoigne. 
Aussy de vray ceste reyne en a taillé de si belle, qu'un bon et zellé 
escrivain en eust faict une Illiade enticre : mais ils ont esté paresseux ou 
invrats ; car elle ne fut jamais chiché a l'endroict des sgavans, et qui 
escrivoient quelque chose. J'en nommerois plusieurs qui en ont tire de 
bons brins, en quoy d'autant ils sont accuses d'ingratitude. 

* * * * * 


Cette reyne qui fut de tant de roys la mere, 

Et de reynes aussy, ensemble de la France, 
Mourut lors qu'on avait d'elle le plus d'attaires : 
Car nul qu'elle n'a pu luy donner assistance. 


BY "REC SS 

Since it behoveth me to write touching noble dames, my purpose is 
set that I tarry not with them of old time, of whom the Chronicles are 
right full, so that I should but cover my paper in vain. For of them 
enough hath been written, and, indeed, the learned master Boccaccio 
himself hath made a fair book concerning them. It shall suthce me, 
then, to write of certain of my choice, and especially of those among 
our own people, in our own realm of France, and in our own times, or 
in those of our fathers, who might thus be able to deliver unto us 
of their doings by word of mouth. 

A hundred times have I been stricken with wonder and amazement 
that, out of so great a multitude of noble writers as France hath borne 
before our eyes, and in our own day. not one hath been minded to 
compile a fair chronicle of the life and deeds of the (Queen- Mother, 
Catherine de Medicis ; yet she hath furnished abundance of matter, and 
hath set a worthy task for her chronicler, if ever queen hath done so. 
For thus spake the Emperor Charles to Paulo Jovio, after he was 
returned in triumph from La Goulette, when he was desirous of making 
war upon king Francis, saying that Jovio needed but to make provision 
of ink and paper, and that he would himself set him a goodly task. 
And verily this (Queen hath so well set her task, that a skilled and 
zealous writer had made of it a whole ‘‘ Iliad." But they have been 
profitless servants, or ungrateful—for never hath she shown herself a 
niggard towards the learned, or towards the writers of books. Many 
I might mention who have had great succour from her, whereby they 
do but show forth more plainly their ungratefulness. 

** O (Queen of France, and mother of thy land, 
Whose sons and daughters reign from many a throne ; 
Thy days are spent, yet sore we need thy hand, 
For none save thee can surely aid thine own." 


We classify the 105 versions received as follows :— 

First. Ciass. —F.C.S., Thanet, 100,000, M.I.E., Creüsa, Corbar, 
Gnathos. 

Second Class. —Abydos, Dame de Sadis, Bruce, E. E.C., Musca, 
Yglesia, Britannia, Pom-pom, Jaw, Prospice, Apathy, H.J.E.C., 
Merrybent, Nil Desperandum, W.S.M., Fortes et Fideles, Atrab, 
Altnacoille, M.C.K.K., Janvier, K. E. M., Rinaldi, Sirach, Clement, 
Einnim, Glenleigh, Buxton, Rettahc, Fleur-de-Lys, Nomad, Nophs, 
Johannes, Emeritus, Hooligan, St. Michael, Duty calls me, Anne 

(Continued on page 196.) 
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A GREAT HISTORY 
OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Incomparabie amongst Popuiar Histories 


was CASSELL’S “ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND” at the time of its first 
serial Edition, which cannot have been far short of thirty years ago. And improved and 
enlarged as it has been from time to time, it has kept its pre-eminence amongst its kind. In 
the New CENTURY Edition it bids fair to far surpass itself. 

This Century Edition, besides the 


Cumuiative Improvements 


of intermediate editions, is recommended to attention by the accompanying issue of what seems 
likely to prove the most valuable series of pictures to which the 


Highest Capacities of Modern Art Pubiishing 


have yet been applied. There are to be reproductions, in colours, of the Famous Historical 
Paintings of Great Artists. Of the quality of work in the plates themselves we are able to judge 
by the example given with the first Sixpenny Part now before us, of which the subject is 
Mr. Ernest Normand’s picture of King John granting Magna Charta, painted as design for one 
of the new cartoons in the Royal Exchange. Itis 


A Boautifui Piece of Coiour Printing, 


marvellously repeating the delicate detail as well as the general scheme and impression of the 
painter's admirable work. Carried out at this level the series of pictures will indeed be 


An Historicai Gaiiery 


to which any school, or institution, or household might be glad to devote its wall space. The 
title-page, which reproduces in colours the wonderful decoration of the border of the ancient 
“ Book of Kells,” is also worthy of more than passing notice, and should be preserved for 


Its Artistic Teaching as weii as its Historicai Interest. 


It is important to have the assurance that in bringing the history down to the level of the 
Nineteenth Century, not only the old freshness and vigour, but complete impartiality and 
freedom from bias will be observed. This new edition of 


A Great and Unrivaiiod Work 


is very welcome at the present time. — School Board Chronicle, Jan. 26, 1901. 


*.* Now Publishing in Sixpenny weekly parts, the CENTURY EDITION of 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND." Partis 1-5 
now on Sale. 


" * Cassell's History of England’ is excellent in every respect." — The Times. 
‘“*Cassell’s History of England’ is a library in itself." — 7Ae Scotsman. 


" ! Cassell's History of England’ is their magnum opus." —The Irish Times. 


_ "The most interesting, instructive, and entertaining history of our country which has yet seen the light 
is ' Cassell's History of England.' "— 74e Standard. 


The History of the Empire during the reign of Queen Victoria will be narrated 
in upwards of 2,000 quarto pages, profusely illustrated, in 


THE CENTURY EDITION OF 
CASSELL'S 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Which will be BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. The entire work 
contains upwards of 5,000 pages, and records the History of the Empire from 
the earliest period to the present time. 


A Series of SUPERB COLOURED PLATES has been prepared expressly for this Edition, and 
form an unrivalled gallery of Historical Works of Art. 


Owing to the immense demand, Part 1 has been reprinted, and together with Parts 2, 
3, 4, and 5 can be obtained at all Booksellers, price Gd. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


SELECTION FROM 


Cassell’s Educational List. 


Volumes by H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.A. 


A History of Bngland. Fully Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Revised. Price, cloth, 5s. ; or, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


This World of Ours. Being 
Lessons to the Study of Geography. 
Edition. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The Coming of the Kilogram; or, The 
Battle of the Standards. An Explana- 
tion of, and Plea for, the Metric System. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; paper covers, 6d. 


Our Great City; or, London the Heart 
of the Empire. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 
15. 9d. ; or, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 


Introductory 
Fourth 


important New Works. 


A Practical Method of Teaching Geo- 
graphy. By J. H. Overton. Three Books. 
6d. each. Book II]. (England and Wales. Part 
IL.) Agricultural Industries, Seaports, Sectional 
Maps. and Continental Connections with the 
British Isles. Book I. (England and Wales. 
Part I.) Book II. (Europe). 


The Troubadour. Selections from English 
Verse. Edited and Annotated by PuiLiP Ginss, 
Author of ** Founders of the Empire," &c. ts. 6d. 

"In keeping with its name, ‘The Troubadour’ 
touches the minstrelsy of ancient and modern times. 
aud no better selection from our standard poets could 
be made. It is a pleasure to handle the volume—a 
delight to peruse it." — J. HonsrALL Turner, 

F.R.H.S., Thorpe Road School, Bradford. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. An entirely 
new Edition. Revised and Modernized by JAMES 
Boig&LLE, B.A. Parts I. and IL, each 25.; com- 
plete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. KEY, paper covers, 


1s, 6d. 
Each part of this work contains the recent Decree 
of the French Minister of Public Instruction respecting 
the simplification of the teaching of the French Syntax. 


Founders of the Bmpire. By Puitip Gigss. 
With Four Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations. Price 1s. 8d. ; or handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


In Danger's Hour: or, Stout Hearts and 
Stirring Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. 
ARNOLD-ForsterR, M.P. With Four Original 
Coloured Plates and numerous Il'ustrations. Price 
1s. 8d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Best and Cheapest Dictionaries. 


Cassell's French Dictionary. (French. 
English and English-French.) 595th Thousand. 
Revised and Corrected from the Latest Edition of 
the Dictionary of the French Academy. 1,150 
pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, ss. 

“ Cassell's French Dictionary seems fully to justify 
the claim made in its Preface—that it 1s at once the 
cheapest, the most complete and extensive, the only 
thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this country 
— Record. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German- 
English and English-German.) 257th Thousand. 
1,129 pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 

s. 6d. ; balf-morocco, 5s. 

«To say this is the best of the smaller German Dic- 
tionaries In the field is faint praise, and were it not 
for the special merits of one or two, we might, without 
exaggeration, say that Miss Weir is first, and the 
rest nowhere." —/ournal of Education. 


Cassell's Latin Dictionary. 
and English-Latin. 122nd Thousand. hor- 
oughly Revised and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

“This new edition of Messrs. Cassell’s Latin Dic- 
tionary has been well and widely overhauled. Its nine 
hundred odd pages are sure to prove a popular in- 
vestment, and as regards price, at any rate, the book 
need fear no rival." — University Correspondent. 


Cassell’s English Dictionary. 25th Thou. 
sand. 1,100 pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 
35. . MANN 

Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be, 
sent, post free, on application. 


, 
* 


(Latin-English 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.. 
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d'Autriche, Neuenburg, orp Ole Urbino, O.C., Marcella, L.O., 
L. H. Auchentorlie, Sappho, E.M.W. 
Third Class.—Fortune le veut, Irrevocable, Big Tom, Gas, Carlo, 


Fantasio, Prig, A. Trent, Topsy, D.I., Hitchhurst, A.P.W., Parisienne, , 


Bernadine, Roméa, Cela, J.R., Ella, Maddie, Neith, L. Ours, 
Etranger, M.O., Mars, K.H. 

Fourth Class.—New Century, Ivanhoe, Hic Desperandum, Rotur, 
Serena, Savoia, Louveau, Clarissa, Vista, Limousine, Dispar. 

Fifth Class.—Centipede, Ulva, Maus, Dot, U.R., Roitelet, Sim, 
T.A.R., Merry, Tipcat, C. A. L., O.N. U., Bill, Erina, Calvert, R. A.M., 
Lena. 


Brantome should certainly be rendered in somewhat archaic, if not ` 


in Elizabethan, English ; Bacon might serve as an excellent model. 
Three-fourths of the competitors were tripped up by the older form of 
peu for pu, and translated as if raconter had been a past participle. 
The very first line was a touchstone. ** Iam bound,” ** it is necessary,” 
is forcing the note; Brantome is merely announcing his intention of 
writing on ‘* Les Dames Illustres.” Again, ** women,” ‘* the fair sex,” 
“ladies "—still worse ‘‘the ladies "—are all open to objection; we 
must add an epithet—‘‘ gentle dames” or ** noble women.” 
fatct un beau livre à part, ** hath dedicated to them a whole fair volume ” 
— his ** De Claris Muliebribus." I may notein passing that Boccaccio's 
name was commonly misspelt, and neither in Greek nor in English has 
“Iliad” two Zs; that Catherine de Medici and Paulus Jovius are the 
recognized English forms. La Goulette is the port of Tunis, not a 
ship ; and voyage de la Gouflette is ** the expedition to,” not the ** voyage 
from.”  Zai//é bien de la besoigne: ** cut out his work for him ” is too 


En a 


colloquial; but ‘‘carved out work enow for the writer” will stand. | 


De bons brins is a misprint for breus, for which I must apologize. 
quatrain should certainly be rendered in verse :— 
This Mother Queen who many monarchs bore, 
And queens also, the mother of all France, 
Departed when we needed her full sore, 
For none save she our quarrel could advance. 


EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The Extra Prize for January is awarded to ** Ramathlabama,? who, 
in the final heat, obtained 8 marks out of 9, against ** Matrevis's" 7. 

The missing rimes are Dorigen, bewildering, swim in, lattice, oftly, 
ding-done, sum too, either. 


The © 


I. To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
(Wordsworth.) 
2. The cas//ed crag of Drachenfels 


Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine. (Byron.) 
3. Lovely Thais sits beside thee : 
Take the good the gods provide thee. (Dryden.) 
4. And on the zawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. (Milton.) 


5. He that hath found some /edzed bird's nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be tlown. (H. Vaughan.) 


6. A careless shoe-string in whose tie 


I see a wld civility. (Herrick.) 
7. Come leave the loathed stage 
And the more /oathsome age. (B. Jonson.) 
8. But as Thou willest, give or e'er forbear 
The beatific supersensual sight. (Clough.) 
9. My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and sz/est shore. (C. Lamb.) 
10. I sang of the dancing stars 
I sang of the aeda/ earth. (Shelley.) 
II. Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one. (Keats.) 


. The sd/e singer of an empty day. (W. Morris.) 


13. Ah! what avails the sceplered race ; 
Ah, what the form divine ’ (Landor.) 
I4. All, all are gone, the o/d familiar faces. (C. Lamb.) 
15. A forest 
With knotty, Anarry, bareyn trees olde 
Of stubbes sharpe and Azdous to behold. (Chaucer. ) 
16. And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half consoled for Itylus. (Swinburne. ) 


. Shaped it was to a shadowy sphere 


That bears and buries the /oi/ing year. (D.G. Rossetti.) 


. Or beast or bird or fish or ouest flower. (Tennyson.) 


(Continued on page 198.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


Publish the following Works suitable for use in HIGHER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF 


Text-Books for Higher 
Schools. 


Edited by Rev. C. S. DAWE, late of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


These books are specially prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary and 
Junior Local Examinations, and Candidates for Minor Scholarships, &c. 
The Series consists of the following books :— 


Arithmetic. 


Small amount of Theory, large amount of Practice. Worked-out Examples for each 
step. Prominence given to the Metric System. Laboratory Exercises in a 


Special Section. 
Geography. 


Physical facts made the hasis of Political. 
view. British Empire fully treated. 


MANY COLOURED MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 


English Grammar. 


Examples made the basis of Instruction. 
correct speaking a prominent feature. 


Commercial aspects kept constantly in 


Analysis introduced early. Aids to 
Plenty of scope given for “ practice." 


English History. 


Contains landmarks of our national history. More than usual attention given to last 
three centuries, The Growth and Greatness of the Empire specially considered. 


PUBLISHED AT ONE SHILLING BAOH. 


VIADUCT WALL MAPS. 


Good Maps at low prices. 
Size 46 inches by 39 inches. Price 7s. 6d. 


World in Hemispheres, Continents, United fitates, 
England, Scotland, Ireland. 


HOLBORN ATLAS. 
35 Full-page Maps and Illustrations. 


In boards, price 8d. In cloth, price 9d. 


NATURE READERS. 
4 Books with Illustrations. 
Book I. Crabs, Wasps, &c. Price 104. 
» II. Ants, Plies, &c. Price 1s. 3d. 
» III. Butterflies, Birds, &c. Price ls. 9d. 
» IV. Astronomy, &c. Price 2s. 9d. 


LABORATORY NOTE BOOKS. 


For use in Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
Ruled in squares j inch, } inch, j centimetre. 
With four Pages of Memoranda. 


Price 4s. 6d. per dozen. 


Specimens of any of the above-mentioned Books sent free on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, 42 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. By P. GiLEs, M.A. Crown Svo, 14s. 
Guardian.—‘' We heartily recommend the book. It is by far the best book, the 
most accurate, and the most comprehensive that has yet been published in England 
on the principles and methods of the New Philology. It ought to be the daily 

companion of every classical student.” 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. A Course 
of Work in Physics, Chemistry, and Astronomy, for Queen’s Scholarship 
Candidates. (Sections I. and 11.) By Prof. R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S., and 
aA. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.) Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S MANUALS FOR TEACHERS.—New Volume. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
With special reference to Elementary Schools. By Grorce CorLam, B.A., 
B.Sc., Principal of the Stockwell Pupil-Teachers’ School, and CuarLes W. 
Crook, B.A., B.Sc., Headmaster of the Higher-Grade School, Wood Green, N. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. i 

Irish Teachers Journal.—'* We have not space to notice in detail the whole of 
this excellent work, but teachers will find in it much that is suggestive and helpful.” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE LOGICAL BASES OF EDUCATION. By J. We Ton, M.A., Professor 
of Education in the Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


°° This Book meets the Requirements of the Teachers Certificate Examination. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ Mr. Welton has written distinctively well on logic, but we 
are inclined to think that he has never produced anything better tban this succinct 
and lucid exposition of the application of logical method to educational purposes. The 
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BELL’S LATIN GOURSE 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A, and J. G. SPENCER, B.A., 


Assistant-Master in St. Paul's Preparatory School. 


From tbe Preface. 


This Latin Course is intended to be used for the instruction of children who have 
not hitherto done any Latin. The Course is complete in itself, and may be used 
without the aid of dictionary or grammar. 


1. Tbe method is inductive. We attempt to lead the child from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the abstract. Therefore our rules follow, instead of 
preceding, the exercises ; the rule sums up what has been practically learnt above it. 


2. We make the fullest use of the eye, first by employing conspicuous and varied 
type, secondly by employing pictures. In practising vocabulary, it will be found 
useful to place a picture before the child and ask for the Latin names of the details 
in the design. It will be a revelation to some teachers to find how quickly the child 
will learn the words. 


3. The subjects of the Exercises are interesting ; indeed, we have even ventured 
to try and amuse as well as to instruct. 


4. The Exercises, from the very start, are coberent and sensible. Some of the 
dialogues are founded on the Colloquia of Erasmus. All the Exercises on verbs are 
given in the form of letters, dialogues, or stories, so as to introduce freely all the 
three persons of the verb. 


s. Each part consists of two divisions—the one containing the *''Latin into 
English,” the other the ‘‘ English into Latin." These may be used fari passu, or 
separately ; and the book can be made into either a reader or an exercise book only, 
if it is desired. 


Believing that the elementary teaching of Latin has made more advance on the 
Continent than in England, we have examined the most successful German works on 
the subject. We have also sought the advice of leading authorities on education, 
both English and American; and it is hoped that our method will commend itself to 
training colleges as well as to preparatory schools. 


PART |. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
In Five Parts. 8d. each. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN SYNTAX. 


By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., 


Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. 


Pat I. Ut, Ne, Quominus, Quin. 

Part II. Conditional Sentences, with Dum 
and Dummodo. 

Part III. Cum. 

Part IV. Oratio Obliqua. 

Part V. 


Qui, Utinam, Quasi, &c. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS, York ST., Covent GARDEN. 
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Marks assigned for Extra Prize :— 


18. —Fifine, H.C. F. M., Wulfrunian, Owl. 

17.—Xarifa, Ready, Aye Ready, Eisenbach, S.S., Ellis, Faelyer, 
pri Gy. 
6 TEE, Itylus, Shark, E.C., Amandan, H.O.E., Timaru, 
Nan, Poker. 

15.—Blobbs, M.I.E., Paulinus, Wheelbarrow, Arc, A Speckled 
Bird. 

14.—Llen, Trio, Astraia, Revenant, Quatre-vingt-treize, A.D. B. 

I3.— Melton Mowbray, Pascalon, Ramathlabama, Crocus, Ouard, 
E.A.O. 

12. —Cacrleon, Cam fil, Collegian, Skerries. 

11.—Patrick, Seagull, M.A.C., C. E. M., Ebbo. 

10.—Immerito, Corbar, R.M.G.. Dame Trot. 

9.—Book-love, Apathy, Morn, Dryasdust, Rolobo, Bluebell. 

8.—Endymion, Limousine. 

7.— La Souris, Bernardine. 

6.—V elox. 

9.— Black Bess. 

o.— Maddie. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Cicero :— 

O vitae philosophia dux, o virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum ! 
quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse potuisset ? 
Tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos homines in societatem vitae con- 
vocasti, tu eos inter se primo domicilis, deinde coniugiis, tum 
litterarum. et vocum communione iunxisti, tu inventrix legum, tu 
magistra morum et disciplinae fuisti. Ad te confugimus, a te opem 
petimus, tibi nos ut antea magna ex parte sic nunc penitus totosque 
nos tradimus. Est autem unus dies bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus 
peccanti immortalitati anteponendus. Cuius igitur potius opibus utamur 
quam tuis, quae et vitae tranquillitatem largita nobis es et terrorem 
mortis sustulisti? Ac philosophia quidem tantum abest ut proinde 
ac de hominum est vita merita laudetur, ut a plerisque neglecta a 
multis etiam vituperetur.  Vituperare quisquam vitae parentem et hoc 
parricidio se inquinare audet et tam impie ingratus esse, ut eam accuset 
quam vereri deberet, etiam si minus percipere potuisset? Sed, ut 
opinor, hic error et haec indoctorum animis offusa caligo est, quod tam 
longe retro respicere non possunt nec eos, a quibus vita hominum 
instructa primis sit, fuisse philosophos arbitrantur. 

Quam rem antiquissimam cum videimus, nomen tamen esse con- 
fitemur recens. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the following 
competition :— 
I. Solve the following riddles :— 
(1) Two noblemen, whom if I quote, 
Some men might call me sinner, 


The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner. 


(2) 'Twas whispered in Heaven, ’twas muttered in hell. 
(3) Omnia vici olim, me inverteris, omnia vinco. 
(4) Flores inscripti nomina regum. 
(5) Mademoselle, je bis à vore. 
2. Who was called **il maestro di color che sanno”? 
of living men, might the title be most justly applied ? 
3. What is the Cap of Maintenance ? 
4. Of what, and by whom, was it said: ** It has all the contortions 
of the Sibyl without the inspiration " ? 
5. Fix approximately the date of ‘‘In Memoriam” by internal 
evidence. 
6. Give from Shakespeare four puns on names. 


To whom, 


To settle the ties for the last Extra Prize, we propose these additional 
questions ;— 


I. And all the forms in which those spirits lay were to her sight 
like the veils. 


2. Feeble and youths born to days. 
3. And hold their candles to the sun. 


4. There were hills which furnished their 
trees. 


heights with —— 


5. Une 


espérance a traversé la terre. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by March 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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parari By R. C. B. Kerin, B. A. —F'rench Prize Competition.— 

ravelling Pictures and School Decorarion.—Object Lessons. 
With Blackboard Sketches.—Class-Tenching Aids, Tut rial Prepar- 
ation, and Notes on Science S8ubjects.—Monthly Notes ''* B 
Many Hands"; Child Study Notes.—8ch»ol Punishment. 
By T. A. OncaN.— Talks with Teachers on Psycholoey: Memory 
in the Schoolroom. By J. Gunn, M.A., D.Sc.— Education in 
Holland. By W. T. THuompson, B.A. — Teaching Notes on the 
Reign of Victoria. By G. E. Green, M.A., The Leys, Cambridge. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
ART MONTHLY. 


Price Three pence. 


Well known Pictures: ‘‘ Age of Innocence" (Sir J. RrvNotps) 
Bird Studies for Schools. 14 Illustrations.—INNotes on Model 
Drawing. By C. E. BELsTEN. 15 lllustrations.—Oolour Work for 
Schools, with 

TWO-PAGE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


Daily Rounds of a Drawing Inspector.—Notes on the New Per- 
spectivo Syllabus. Three pages of Illustrations. —Drawing with 
Chalk on the Blackboard. Four pages of Illustrations. —Prize Com- 
petition in Brush Drawing and Colour Work. 


ORDER BOTH MAGAZINES FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


The Practical Teacher Editorial and Publishing Office : 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 86 Paternoster Row, 
London, H.C. 
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HER LATE MAJESTY’S TEACHERS. 


So without number have been planned for the 
education of princes ; but authentic information of how 
they worked, if ever any of them were put in practice, is hard to 
get. Courtiers turned pedagogues, or pedagogues transfigured 
into courtiers, hide the early steps of their charges behind a 
discreet veil, as if our loyalty would be shaken by watching the 
stumbles of the childish feet. We have, indeed, the exercise- 
books of King Edward the Sixth, with the Latin vocabularies 
that the poor boy compiled, and can pity him—in an edu- 
cational sense, the true Royal Martyr—for the torments to 
which he was subjected by his teachers ; but in the case of 
recent sovereigns the secrets of their education have been 
guarded with jealous care. No one can now tell us truly what 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria had really learned when she 
came to the throne, or how her character had been formed 
through those who taught her. Music and drawing are said to 
have been her favourite studies, and, certainly, she could after- 
wards derive from both an unaffected pleasure. The details, 
however, of her upbringing, such details as the severely ped- 
agogic mind would desire for criticism, are no longer to be 
ascertained. Yet, if we cannot be present in her schoolroom, 
we may look, without impropriety, at those who went in and 
out through its doorway, gaining thus some notion of the in- 
fluences that surrounded the girlhood of the sovereign whom we 
now mourn. 

The first and natural teacher of any child is the mother, and 
the obligation resting on the father, if it comes into force at a 
later time, is no less imperative. This is the prime fact of 
educational theory, that parents are responsible for the bringing 
up of their young, entitled to delegate a part of their office, but 
not to repudiate the whole. The Duchess of Kent, left a widow 
when her baby was a few months old, recognized the double 
duty thus imposed on her, and discharged it like the brave 
German lady that she was. To do so faithfully, having the 
future in view, she lived in England, the ways of which she dis- 
liked, instead of in Germany, endeared to her by reason of 
earlier ties. For eighteen years the training of the young 
Princess was her main employment and anxiety. “I am the 
only mother since the Restoration,” she writes, “that has had 
unrestricted power over the education of the heir to the 
throne” ; and she devoted herself to the work with an affection 
as unbounded as her authority. Yet, if she could boast of an 
“unrestricted power,” it was because she succeeded, by 
prudence and courage, in asserting her maternal rights. Again 
and again her position was challenged. For years she fought 
hard to defend it against King George the Fourth, being tear- 
ful lest a governess should be forced upon her by “the 
Conyngham set,” to whom he was as «bedient as he was 
despotic to his kinsfolk. Nay, he was always talking of re- 
moving the child from her, and would have done so but for the 
tactful intervention of the great Duke. It is not injustice to his 
memory to add that he was actuated by no concern for his 
niece’s welfare, but by hatred of her mother, who despised him. 
The Duchess, for her part, had to contend at first, not only with the 
King's ill will, but with all the difficulties that arose from means 
disproportionate to her rank. The Duke of Kent had lived in 
constant financial embarrassment ; his widow was left in circum- 
stances so straitened that only the help of her brother Leopold, 
afterwards King of the Belgians, enabled her to support her 
dignity and do justice to her charge. Not until 1825 did 
Parliament assign an annuity of £6,000 for the education of her 
daughter, with courteous praise of her own conduct. Six years 
later, £10,000 was voted in addition, it being now certain that 
the Princess, if she lived, would inherit the crown. An incident 
of the debate on this second grant has escaped notice, and is, 
perhaps, worth recording in parenthesis. Sir Matthew White 
Ridley “begged to suggest that it might be possible in the 
course of this proceeding (Ze, as a condition of the grant) to 
give a name and title to her Royal Highness more accordant to 
the feelings of the people. There would be no difficulty in 
handing down the name of Elizabeth, instead of Victoria, as 
the Queen of this country.” Her Majesty became as dear to 
the nation under the style of Victoria as she could ever have 
been as Elizabeth the Second. 

One would give much for a trustworthy picture of Victoria 
Mary Louisa, Duchess of Kent, in the nursery with the little 
girl whose name was unacceptable because it was that of her 
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German mother. But, as has been hinted, such scenes either 
are not drawn at all, or, being drawn, are too highly coloured 
to win confidence as litelike. Yet two glimpses we can get of 
the mother taking part in the education of her child; two 
educational moments are discoverable, possessing a genuine 
human interest. 

It was on the 2nd of August, 1835, that a small party had 
gathered in the dim Chapel Royal of St. James’s. Besides the 
clergy none were there except the members of the royal family 
and their attendants. The ceremony, very solemn and aflect- 
ing, was the Connrmation by his Grace of Canterbury of the 
Princess Victoria, then sixteen years of age. The Archbishop, 
in a special exhortation, dwelt on the duties that she was called 
on to fulfil, on the great responsibility that her high station 
placed her in, on the struggle that she must prepare for between 
the allurements of the world and the claims of religion and 
justice, and on the necessity of her looking up to her Maker in all 
the trying scenes that awaited her. She was led to kneel 
before the altar by the old King William the Fourth, who 
frequently shed tears, nodding his head at every impressive 
part of the discourse. Her mother stood by her side, sobbing 
painfully.. “The little Princess," says an eye-witness, * was 
drowned in tears and frightened to death.” 

Leaving aside the religious aspect of Confirmation (with 
which we have no concern here), we may say, nevertheless, that 
such a ceremony must have been indisputably an educational 
moment and lasting influence in the life of the tender girl. Yet 
it looks as if the discipline had been too rudely measured for 
the unripe sense. Is there not something of tragedy in this 
burdening of the young heart amid gloom and weeping? In 
such a matter, however, it is hard to pass judgment. Jean 
Paul, we remember, tells us that into some souls one ought to 
instil a little spiritual fear. In any case the mother had no 
thought save of kindness ; for of her Baron Stockmar says : 
* Nature had gifted her with warm feelings; by natural 
temperament she was inclined to truth, to love and friendship, 
to unselfishness, to compassion, and to noble-mindedness." 

The second view of the Duchess of Kent busy with her 
educational work is caught from a story that Admiral Codring- 
ton once related at Exeter Hall. It was the custom of the 
Duchess, who believed in the education of travel, to take her 
daughter about the country on visits to the gentry or to places 
of interest. In particular she would often make her abode for 
the autumn in the Island of Thanet, where with the Princess 
she mixed freely among the people and submitted good- 
naturedly to the curiosity of the vulgar. Admiral Codrington 
had asked her why, with her known dislike of salt water, she 
chose this marine retreat. The Duchess in reply admitted her 
distaste for the sea, but said that she endeavoured to conquer 
her repugnance for the sake of the Princess, whose prospects 
made it highly desirable that she should acquire a knowledge 
of the shipping interest and of its importance to the commercial 
greatness of England. It would not be hard to raise a laugh 
at the German lady, to whom the smell of brine was hateful 
and who yearned for her home in the Odenwald, studying the 
shipping interest from Ramsgate. But far nearer to the ridi- 
culous than the sublime lies the pathetic ; and to some the 
story will have its touch of veritable pathos. 

Towards the end of May, 1837, the Duchess of Kent was, in 
a sort, discharged of her office, her daughter then attaining a 
legal majority for the purpose of succession to the crown. In 
reply to an address of congratulation on the fact she delivered 
a speech, which, being clearly her own utterance and a concise 
review of the past, may be quoted at length :— 


I pass over the earlier part of my connexion with this country. I 
will merely briefly observe that my late regretted consort's circumstances 
and my duties obliged me to reside in Germany. But the Duke of 
Kent at much inconvenience, and I at great personal risk, returned to 
England, that our child should be ** born and bred a Briton.” A few 
months afterwards my infant and myself were awfully deprived of father 
and husband. We stood alone, almost friendless and unknown in this 
country. J could not even speak the lane uage of it. I did not hesitate - 
how to act. I gave up my home, my kindred, my duties, to devote 
myself tothat duty which was to be the whole object of my future life. 
I was supported in the execution of my duty by the people. It placed 
its trust 1n me, and the Regency Bill gave me its last act of confidence. 
I have in times of great difficulty avoided all connexion with any party 
in the State ; but, if I have done so, I have never failed to impress on 
my daughter her duties, so as to gain by her conduct the respect and 
affection of the people. 
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It was owing to the fact that when her child was born the 
Duchess of Kent, a daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld and married first to a Prince of Leiningen, could speak 
no English that Queen Victoria had the great advantage of 
learning the beautiful German language as her mother tongue. 
English was soon added as a second speech, and when it grew 
clear what the destiny of the little maid was to be, she was 
urged to use it habitually. But in her girlhood she spoke it 
with a strong German accent; which is not strange, since, 
besides her mother, her actual instructress was also German. 
This was the well known Baroness Lehzen. 

Nationality, the confidence of the Duchess, prolonged inti- 
macy, a sympathetic disposition, all combined to give to this 
lady an influence with the young Princess that was, in its 
kind, unrivalled. She was the real teacher of the future Queen. 
Others, too, might give lessons to the girl ; she it was who, with 
the mother, watched over and guided her development. 

If we ask what the office was that the Baroness Lehzen, thus 
influential, filled, we are confounded by unfathomable mysteries 
of Court etiquette. The Baroness, being an alien, could not 
receive the title even of sub-governess, or sous-gouvernante, of 
the presumptive heiress to the throne. Still less could she be 
governess. That was a post held (1831-1837) by a noble dame, 
the Duchess of Northumberland; whose obituary notice re- 
minds us gravely that, although a governess, “she was not an 
instructress, but a supervisor of those who gave instruction, 
only being present when the lessons were given.” If the 
Baroness was a sensible woman, and we think she was, she 
surely rejoiced to teach rather than to “supervise” with upright 
spine, But, whatever her feelings may have been, her functions 
were those of what is called in ordinary circles a governess ; 
and, even when she was made a lady-in-waiting, the old 
relations with her pupil were maintained. Occasionally we see 
her at her gentle business; as on the day that the Princess, 
eleven years old, discovered her proximity to the throne. We 
know also that, in due pedagogic form, she kept a daily journal 
of the studies, progress, and conduct of her charge ; the report 
being submitted every month to uncle Leopold at Claremont, 
whose praise was the girl's most valued reward. 

Turning over old records, one has an uneasy feeling that some 
sort of reparation is due to the memory of the Queen's chief 
teacher. At one time she stood in very ill repute with the 
English people. Especially was she odious in 1839, when the 
misfortunes of Lady Flora Hastings were set to the account of 
the “low-born foreign woman." Without reciting the pitiful 
story, we can only say that no blame will be put on the Baroness 
by any one who examines it with unbiassed mind. If she was 
" foreign," nowadays we handle the word with more discretion. 
As to the alleged mean birth, Fraulein Lehzen was the daughter 
of a Hanoverian clergyman. She had come to England as the 
governess of Princess Feodora of Leiningen. George the 
Fourth created her a Baroness of Hanover at the instance of his 
sister Sophia. All of which is evidence that she laboured under 
no serious social disability. Lacking on the other hand is 
Ded that she ever did an unworthy thing, or intrigued to 
climb. 

The truth is that many were jealous of her friendship with the 
Princess Victoria, and grew more jealous still when the Princess 
had become a Queen. Greville writes in 1837 of the new 
ruler : * Madame de Lehzen is the only person who is con- 
stantly with her. When any of the Ministers come to see her, 
the Baroness retires at one door as they enter at the other, and, 
the audience over, she returns to the Queen." From a governess 
who was not governess she had ripened into a secretary, deal- 
ing with the Queen's private affairs, and also with matters 
public, but non-political. Her activity in this form is only so 
far connected with her teaching work as it shows that she had 
won the regard of her pupil ; nay, something more than regard. 

But is not that fact the plainest sign of her merits? To 
argue otherwise is to disparage the insight of the dead Queen, 
and to distrust a judgment which so often proved sound. If it 
be the very crown of pedagogic success to train a child to 
virtue and to keep its affection, Baroness Lehzen had won a 
place among great educators. 

Nor have we to look far for other testimony in her favour. 
She corresponded on confidential terms with Baron Stockmar, 
most honest of counsellors. Greville, having sat next to her 
at dinner, described her as “a clever agreeable woman.” After- 
wards, when he had learned more of her, he tells us that 


* she is much beloved by the women, and much esteemed and 
liked by all who frequent the Court”; that “she is very in- 
telligent" ; and that “she has been a faithful and devoted 
servant to the Queen from her birth.” Statements of this sort 
by an impartial authority outweigh much anonymous scandal 
and idle talk of “ green eyes that stared suspiciously at people 
like two points of interrogation." Of which phrase it is enough 
to remark that these personal descriptions are to be received 
with caution ; since, after all, a face is like a picture, and what 
we read in it depends on what we bring to it. There were 
doubtless some who could see nothing of Cromwell except the 
wart on his nose. 

In 1840 the Queen was married ; then came the births of 
the Princess Royal and of the present King of England ; in 
1842 we find Stockmar urgent that the children should have 
*a thoroughly English education." It is needless to suppose 
that any friction arose on this subject, although the retirement 
of the Baroness Lehzen from the English Court took place 
soon afterwards. A valid reason for her departure is forth- 
coming without any such assumption. She had failed to please 
the Queen's young husband, now rightly paramount with 
her — a failure natural in the circumstances and by no 
means discreditable. But, in spite of new claims, no change 
took place in the feeling of Her Majesty. The Baroness with- 
drew to Bückeburg, dullest and sleepiest of North German 
towns. When the Queen and the Prince Consort visited Gotha 
in 1845, she travelled thither to see her old pupil, who found 
much happiness in her company. And thirteen years later, 
during another tour in Germany, as the royal train passed the 
Bückeburg station, it was a delight to see the Daroness there, 
waving her handkerchief in enthusiastic greeting. 

The years rolled on. It was the 9th of September, 1870. 
Great events were in progress. The capitulation of Sedan had 
sealed the fate of the French Empire, and the victors were 
advancing to crush the national resistance by the capture of the 
French capital. Already the Prussian scouts were reported at 
Montmirail, at Chateau Thierry, and at Vailly-sur-Aisne. 
Happening at such a moment, the death of the Baroness Lehzen, 
once so eagerly courted and so fiercely hated, was almost un- 
noticed by the English people. She was eighty-six years old, at 
which age oblivion is a common lot. But three days afterwards 
the now widowed Queen, far in the North, wrote in her diary 
thus: “ My dearest, kindest friend, old Lehzen, expired on the 
9th, quite gently and peaceably. She knew me from six months 
old, and from my fifth to my eighteenth year devoted all her 
care and energies to me with the most wonderful abnegation of 
self, never taking one day's holiday. I adored, though I was 
greatly in awe of, her. She really seemed to have no thought 
but for me.” That is the only obituary notice of Baroness 
Lehzen now to be discovered, but one most honourable to the 
subject of it and to the writer. 

Far less important are those who, under whatever name, 
gave lessons to the young Princess. Chief among them was 
the Rev. George Davys, styled in chronicles, rightly or wrongly, 
her “principal master.” He taught her Latin, history, and 
probably other things, going to live for this purpose in 1827 at 
Kensington Palace, and continuing his labours for ten years. 

So far as is to be ascertained, Mr. Davys was one of those mild, 
characterless men who can influence no human being for good 
or evil. He wrote "Village Conversations," and books of 
history in the form of “ Letters from a Father to his Son.” It 
is not unreasonable to believe that his printed historical works 
represent his instruction to the Princess. If so, she can have 
profited little by his treatment of the subject, which he viewed 
as a faintly picturesque drama played by good people called 
Protestants and bad people who were Papists. Moreover he 
has an irritating way of carrying us through a story. Islands 
of fact emerge abruptly from seas of moralizing. A single 
quotation, the context of which it is unnecessary to supply, will 
illustrate his method :— 

It is said that he was never seen to smile from that moment to the 
day of his death. Thus we may see the misery that every man is 
exposed to who rests his happiness on anything in this world ! It is 
our duty, as well as our happiness, to love our children ; but we should 
so love them as to feel that they may be at any moment taken away 
from us. How excellent are the words of the poet :— 

** O death, all eloquent! You only prove 
What dust we dote on when 'tis man we love." 


This is true indeed ! there is nothing sure and lasting in this world 
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below. How beautiful then, and how noble, is that advice which we 
read in Scripture: '*Set your affection on things above.” Henry the 
First died in the year 1135. 


AE can imagine her Grace of Northumberland approving— 
rigidly. 

Yet, primitive as such a mode of conveying truths may be, 
Mr. Davys, it is just to say, gave satisfaction at Court. To look 
at him from a distance, his virtues would appear to have been 
ofa negative kind: he told no anecdotes of his Royal pupil, 
and gave the world no reminiscences. If we add that he was 
made first Dean of Chester, then Bishop of Peterborough ; 
that he received, moreover, “kindly recognition on various 
occasions " ; and that he died of bronchitis at a good old age, 
we shall have told our readers as much about him as they will 
care to know. 

The names of other masters—some of them notable in their 
day —have also been preserved. The Queen learned music 
from Mr. J. B. Sale, organist of the Chapel Royal ; and singing 
from Lablache, who arranged and published a method of voice- 
traning. One of the last occupations of the artist Westall, who 
had fallen on evil days, was to teach the Princess Victoria how 
to draw. Mr. Seward helped her to write a clear and elegant 
hand. As to bodily exercises, M. Bourdin instructed her in 
dancing, and Fozard in riding. M. Grandineau, her French 
professor, was one whose guidance many of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects shared. Not only did he drum his language into ungrate- 
ful Westminster boys, but he wrote a manual, entitled “ Le petit 
Precepteur," which embittered the childhood of several gener- 
ations. For his most illustrious pupil he composed in French a 
“Grammaire royale,” and in general did his work well. Peace 
to his shade ! 

Mr. Davys and the rest—all these were, in a certain sense, 
teachers of the Queen. But, as we have said, her true and 
effectual teacher, next after her mother, was the Baroness 
Lehzen ; the proof being the measure in which the Queen loved 
and honoured her. W. G. FIELD. 


ON TEACHING TO READ. 
By EDITH TYLEE. 


“ [D EADING maketh a full man." 
literature, of much reading. With all the attention 
kiven to outdoor pursuits, I suppose the average school-boy or 
gitl reads a far larger number of books and papers in the course 
ofa year than ever before. Has the result which “ good old 
Bacon,” as I lately heard him called by a patronizing Miss in 
her teens, asserts in such unqualified terms usually followed? It 
would scarcely seem so. Since the development of our railway 
system we travel further, enjoy far more frequent change of 
scene, than was once possible. In the course of a few hours we 
rush from one end of England to the other, and complacently 
claim acquaintance with the towns and villages, the hills and 
plains, we have passed in our flight. Yet is our consciousness 
but little the richer for the journey. Distinct impressions, vivid 
realizations, are few. A coach ride over a tenth of the distance, 
or, better still, a leisurely tramp between the hedgerows, when 
every bit of difficulty, dullness, or delight, reveals itself and sinks 
into the mind —the glimpse of the nest-building bird as it hops 
busily among the budding branches ; the feel of the wind ; the 
sad or cheering effect of the shifting lights; the rest and re- 
freshment at the wayside inn—these are more fruitful experiences 
which mould and influence us even when their memory is dead. 
90, too, in our travels in the world of books. We are to-day 
surrounded by temptations to extend our range out of all pro- 
portion to our power of comprehending or retaining the multi- 
pltity of images and ideas that drift over the surface of our 
minds. Never was the cry “non multa, sed multum," more 
necessary to be raised. In our restless self-consciousness we 
shrink from confessing ignorance of facts and phases of the life 
around us, ever forgetful that wisdom is essentially power in 
dealing with the rough material of thought or fact, and that the 
one thing all who are * grown up” should feel shame for is that 
unwisdom which slothfully reflects the prejudices and super- 
ficiality of the crowd, or complacently chokes the brain with un- 
digested, and therefore useless, learning. 
attempting to assign to literature as a class-subject its 
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special function in the education of the minds and hearts of my 
pupils, I have tound it imperative to begin by impressing upon 
them at first, and constantly reiterating from time to time, the 
chief reason why we read at all. The questions of what to read 
and how to read it are apt to settle themselves easily, as by a 
certain natural inevitabieness, if the ground has been thus pre- 
pared. Nine out of every ten children in an ordinary class- 
room will generally be found to hold the opinion that we read 
for two leading purposes—amusement and instruction ; that 
reading for amusement is pleasant, but may easily be abused, 
causing waste of time and love of excitement, while instructive 
reading requires effort, and is dull though necessary up to a 
certain point ; beyond that point, it is the conviction of many 
intelligent boys and girls, it tends to produce dullness, ab- 
straction, clever stupidity, and a want of self-activity, or, as they 
would put it themselves, it makes fossils and fogies. It is 
usually a surprise to them to be told that both instruction and 
amusement, in the ordinary sense of the terms, may be obtained 
in a far more efficient and realistic manner than by the use of 
books. It is a surprise to hear this put into plain words, 
though, practically, the discovery has been made by themselves 
long before, and acted upon more or less regularly, either with 
careless and unconscious audacity, or with an unnecessary, yet 
harrowing, sense of sin. 

Having disposed of amusement and instruction as primary 
and self-sufficient reasons for reading, perhaps the simplest 
plan is to remind the children that the original purpose of all 
language, written or spoken, is the rousing of response, com- 
munication, or the giving forth in order to stimulate a return 
or continuation in word or action ; life expressing itself that it 
may touch and waken life in its turn. The essential oneness 
of humanity makes itself felt in the demand for practical help 
or loving sympathy in the commonest details of daily life ; and 
this same desire for expression of the word that shall not return 
to us void or empty, moving on higher levels, inspires the poet 
and the prophet to write down the thoughts which, if they are 
to endure, must live and bring forth life in those who read 
them. Obvious truths, doubtless ; truths that are universally 
recognized as underlying more immediate maxims. But most 
teachers have realized the immense value of a return to first 
principles, especially when dealing with that greatest and most 
disheartening obstacle to all true teaching—the lack of real 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of the learners. Stimulus, 
then, the stirring up and setting to work of the faculties of 
thought and imagination, the production of self-activity, that is 
the conscious, or unconscious, aim of all literature. This result 
it is which includes and is yet infinitely wider than any mere 
amusement or instruction. It 1s by the possession or lack of 
this power that all literature must finally be judged. 

If we can once make our pupils realize that the great func- 
tion of literature is to give /i/e, first to the brain and through 
that to the whole mental and moral being, deepening and in- 
tensifying and, therefore, distinctly adding to the joy of life—that 
we read in order that we may think better, feel more acutely, act 
more truly—we shall have begun a good work in them. 

The idea of books as a sort of brain stimulant will enable 
them to grasp by analogy the dangers of their misuse ; the in- 
tellectual voluptuary, the literary dipsomaniac, may be indicated 
as awful warnings, and the salutary lesson instilled that the 
greater the gift the more easily it may be abused. It will be 
objected at once that much of this is far too abstract and 
theoretical to be brought before young people. Of course it is, 
the form of it; but the substance, as affecting their teacher's 
methods and inspiring the views he himself holds of the com- 
parative value of books in training the mind, can be brought 
home to them in a very real way. A short poem or a para- 
graph of prose read with the class from this point of view may 
accomplish the work quite satisfactorily. * Reading maketh a 
full man.” Surely that little word ful? had formerly a deeper 
significance than is nowadays attributed to it. The dictionary 
definition says: “ Having every capacity satisfied” (provided, 
that is, with all that it needs for the performance of work) ; the 
modern crammer renders it: “ Having every capacity choked.” 
Yet in the essay from which the words are taken the /u// man 
is evidently understood to be one who has power out of that 
very fullness to bring forth treasures new and old. It is that 
fullness, that increase of power in dealing with life and thought, 
which real reading can and does produce, more, perhaps, than 
any other method save that of personal intercourse with a 
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variety of great and noble minds, an intercourse impossible for 
most of us within the limitations of ordinary life. 

We must, however, be constantly upon our guard, lest, in 
striving to make the reading lesson a means of litting and 
ennobling the mind of the reader, we fall into the pernicious 
error of utilitarianism, the old theory of instruction appearing 
under a fresh guise. We must show plainly that the appro- 
priate function of life manifest in the words of a noble poem or 
stirring passage of prose may be best fulfilled when its influence 
conveys to us that sense of exaltation or passive delight in 
beauty of thought, feeling, or sound, in which all power of 
response on our own part 1s hushed awhile, but from which our 
minds come forth, as from some divine bath, with fresh power 
and vigour, insight and discernment. A type of mind not un- 
usual amongst the more intelligent of our pupils, a mind that 
has a passion for facts and definite, limited thoughts, and which 
is impatient of outward form, rhythm, accent, metre, the 
whole art of word-play, is often softened and made keenly 
appreciative of such aids to expression when shown that these 
apparently trivial details are an intrinsic part of that strange 
magic through which mere words combine to make up a spell 
by which the whole being of man is wrought to finer issues. 
Moreover, it is not impossible to convince a quite average pupil 
of the presence of atmosphere and background in a great book, 
making him more exacting in his demands, less easily swayed 
by superficial and immediate impressions, and so, perhaps, able 
to do something to prevent those humiliating episodes of mob- 
rule in bookland, during which the multitude lies prostrate 
before the shrine of some sordid contortionist or sensation- 
monger. 

It would, of course, be vain to attempt such reading as this, 
in which the teacher goes step by step, hand in hand, with the 
pupil, in connexion with the syllabus of literature usually pre- 
scribed in our best schools. Such a syllabus, carefully graduated 
from the lower to the upper forms, has often been the subject of 
my respectful admiration ; an admiration shared between the 
master-mind which has drawn it up and the courage of the 
teachers who work with it. I am convinced that the majority of 
those who are instructed by it are perfectly enabled to achieve 
what is often considered the whole aim of education, z.e., the 
effectual concealment ot ignorance. Most humbly do I plead 
rather for some separate space in the already crowded curri- 
culum to be specifically devoted, not to the collecting of details 
of the lives of authors, the learning of ready-made criticisms 
of style, plot, and character, or the elucidation of archaic words 
and phrases—useful as all this is—but to that class-reading 
often most admirably conducted until the children have passed 
beyond the stage of stumbling over long words. Class-reading 
usually abruptly ends when the earliest mechanical difficulties 
have been conquered, and a diversion is henceforward made 
into the by-paths of elocution on the one hand and facts about 
books on the other. The children are not allowed to go 
straight on as they have begun ; they are not allowed to realize 
that, though the path grows steeper, it 1s rising ever into a 
purer air; they do not learn even to see the stones of stumbling 
by the surmounting of which so much is to be gained. 

When even a small beginning has been made in the art and 
practice of reading such as I would have it, it is wonderful how 
surely the taste for trivial and sensational writings tades away 
in those pupils who have in any way profited by the training, 
and, if the proportion of them to the whole class were much 
smaller than I anticipate from my own experience, it would still 
be large enough to justify the work. To read much less in 
quantity, to suffer no longer from that vacuity of thought which 
drives us in our leisure moments to the idle and distracting 
perusal of trashy papers and magazines, to crave for and obtain 
stronger and more nourishing mental food, these are some of 
the direct results, among manv others no less desirable, which 
are the inevitable consequence of the love and appreciation of a 
few good books. This is worth some sacrifice of routine, some 
effort to include class-reading in the curriculum of senior forms. 
With regard to the choice of books for this purpose, it is, of 
course, impossible to make very definite suggestions. Such 
choice should, as a rule, be left to the individual teacher, and 
be appropriate, not only to the age and attainments of the 
pupils, but also to that special character which is so plainly 
stamped on every class considered as a whole, and which is an 
important factor in considering the best methods of dealing with 
it. On comparing my experience of widely differing classes, 
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two leading divisions amongst them assert themselves. In one 
are included those in which the distinguishing trait is a lack of 
the power of appreciating literary beauty, often found in com- 
bination with considerable intelligence and activity of mind ; in 
the other, those classes where slugyishness and inertia, like a 
damp, blinding wall of fog, intervene between teachers and 
taught, where no spontaneous questions are asked nor genuine 
difficulties raised, 10r no one is sufficiently energetic even to 
stumble forwards. The first division is the easier to deal with, 
but the second, when once a start has been made in the right 
direction, affords far more interest and excitement to the 
teacher. Yet neither task can, perhaps, rightly be called easy. 
We should doubt the dignity and necessity of the work if it 
could be. Itis easy to take a passage from Shakespeare or one 
of Wordsworth's sonnets, and, after reading it with our pupils 
and removing superficial difficulties of diction, tell them that it 
is considered a masterpiece by competent critics. They will 
accept your statement only too readily, adding it to that store of 
"sincere cant” they are gladly accumulating for future use. 
One or two onlv ot the more intelligent will be haunted by a 
lurking conviction that the same thoughts might have been 
adequately expressed in straightforward prose, perhaps in their 
own or their teacher's so-called paraphrase, except that, of 
course, the exigencies of metre are to blame for the confusing 
transposition of words. The metre itself is a traditional device 
of poets, pleasing to the ear and useful in causing the passage 
in question to be easily remembered. 

If we desire to do more than this, to communicate something 
of the thrill and emotion stirred in us by the sound of such 
spheral music or to unfasten for others the lattice of those magic 
casements through which we gain glimpses of the light that 
never was on sea or land, it is before all things necessary that 
we feel intensely ourselves, or we may give up the attempt to 
inspire such feelings in others. Beyond this, however, we must 
have the courage to analyze our feelings and distinguish their 
source, audacionsly picking the flower to pieces in defiance of 
those who cry out upon us for our destructiveness, casting 
reflections by their timidity on the immortal character of that 
Lady Beauty they think they are defending, and forgetful that 
the knowledge gained in the search may greatly avail to the 
extension of her sway. I once had a class of girls between the 
ages of seventeen and nineteen, not one of whom seemed to 
understand the use of figurative language. They had learnt 
the definitions and distinctions of metaphor, simile, personifica- 
tion, and hyperbole, and could give me fairly intelligent 
illustrations of each; but, on asking them to give me reasons 
for their use, I found that no notion beyond that of their being 
ornamental additions to a plain statement had occurred to 
them. The answer to a request for some specimens of what 
they considered good similes plainly showed that the only test 
applied had been that of individual prettiness or elaboration ot 
detail. When it was explained to them that every poetic idea 
is so infinite in meaning that all expression in words must limit 
as it defines, and that by the use of selected material images we 
may set forth more vividly more sides of that which can never 
be jully expressed, and when we proceeded to test the value of 
their own chosen figures by considering their subordination to 
the central thought to which they were attached and their 
power of enhancing its effectiveness as a clearly realized whole, 
a complete cbange in their point of view was perceptible at 
once. The next set of similes, &c., sent up to me showed a 
firmer grasp of the importance of concentration, intensity, and 
harmony, while long passages of intrinsic beauty, but distract- 
ing and weakening effect, were no longer chosen. The realiza- 
tion that all permissible figurative language is no artificial 
ornament, but the natural flowering of the writer's thought, 
developed by an inward necessity too big for the limitations of 
the more abstract simplicity of a single expression, not only 
reconciled the more matter-of-fact minds to its use, but made it 
easier for them to understand other technicalities of form and 
metre. A useful exercise at this stage is to give the class a 
subject which has been treated by some great writer whose 
work is unknown to them, and ask each pupil to express the 
thoughts suggested by it in carefully chosen words, with one or 
two similes so close that their removal would confuse and blur 
the picture. On one occasion, for instance, “ Wasted Time” was 
given to be so treated, and, after reading and criticizing the 
poor, blundering results, I tried to show how, from the first 
suggestion roused by some trivial incident or annoyance, 
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the thought would develop and blossom in a poet’s mind, 
and finally read to the class Rossetti’s beautiful sonnet on 
“Lost Days.” Descriptive passages, either in prose or poetry, 
are usually passed over with impatience by those who are 
beginning the study of books. Let some of them, however, be 
asked to describe a landscape, the view from the schoolroom 
windows, or some person or place well known to them, and their 
clumsy attempts be compared with the word-pictures of Scott 
or Ruskin. Such contrasts and comparisons have a distinctly 
moral value in lessening conceit, besides their direct effect in 
quickening literary appreciation. 

In order to show that the chief difference between a cultured 
and an uneducated mind lies in the power of association, I 
sometimes placed before the class some simple object—a flower, 
ink-bottle, or pebble—and told the girls to consider it atten- 
tively, and jot down the ideas suggested by it in their note- 
books. Of course one or two are shy and self-conscious at first, 
but the interest roused and the matter-of-course attitude assumed 
by the teacher soon banish these feelings, and the shyest pupils 
grow eager and anxious for detailed criticism on their work, as 
long as that criticism is thoroughly kindly and appreciative of 
anything good. 

Such an exercise should be followed by a reading that illus- 
trates the immense suggestiveness of simple objects to the 
mind of a poet like Burns, or that most poetic of essayists, 
Charles Lamb. 

For classes which need rousing and animating, a writer like 
Thomas Carlyle is invaluable. I have read several of the 
essays in " Heroes and Hero Worship” with such a class. For 
the first home work the pupils were told to read two pages, 
noting difficulties. This, from remarks overheard, was evi- 
dently regarded as a simple task; very few notes were mace, 
and those chiefly concerned with allusions easily explained by 
an encyclopedia or a classical dictionary, to which authorities 
the pupils were duly referred, and then questioned closely on 
their understanding of the drift of the whole passage and the 
meaning of various phrases. They were soon covered with 
confusion, and at the next lesson some real difficulties were 
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after considerable discussion, and often gave the worst stum- 
bling block of all to be hammered at again in preparation. At 
the first lesson the girls sat down with resigned expressions to 
what the majority thought a very dull book, but before long 
questions were often brought to me out of school, and the book 
itself was pored over in leisure hours, so that the limit of time 
allowed for literature preparation had to be rigidly enforced. 

Perhaps it is as well to mention that no attempt was ever 
made to hold up any author for wholesale admiration. Defects 
of style, mannerisms, the limitations of thought, and occasional 
dullness of great writers were, if anything, emphasized and 
dwelt upon. I am sure that the fellow-feeling so created made 
classes much readier to give honour where honour was due. It 
was also easier to indicate the variable and inspirational char- 
acter of genius, its sublime heights, and the bathos to which it 
may descend. 

Though this class-reading has been considered apart from 
the history of literature, the two subjects would usually be 
treated by the same teacher, and in my own experience I found 
It possible to give more time and attention to reading by ex- 
cluding details with regard to the personal lives of the authors 
dealt with. The advanced student, of course, needs an accurate 
knowledge of these details, which often have an important 
bearing on his conception of the meaning and value of the 
writings he is considering ; but the biographical element has 
been allowed to absorb far too much attention in the early 
stages of the study of literature. Examination papers have 
much to answer for. Questions on dates and events in the 
lives of writers, strings of titles of books—not one of which the 
candidate is even supposed to have read—the demand for glib 
cnticisms learnt off by heart from some crammer’s text-book, 
these too often fill the papers and must be prepared for. Lately 
there has been a valiant attempt to mend matters, but very few 
examiners venture to banish cram questions altogether, and as 
long as this is the case it is almost impossible for teachers, who 
are tied to these examinations, to improve their methods. 

In treating any period of literature, a beginning is naturally 
made by giving the leading characteristics, showing how closely 
they were connected with, and arose out of, the literary and 
social conditions of the time, and in their turn influenced and 


modified both life and literature. The works which were the 
inspiration and outcome of the movement should be assigned 
their relative position in it and the peculiar genius of the writers 
of such works dwelt upon. This will usually involve reference 
to the lives and surroundings of such writers, and with well 
advanced classes it may be useful to show how external in- 
fluences played their part in directing and limiting the scope of 
individual talent ; but an absolute rule should be made never to 
give dates and trivial information as to education, domestic 
adventures, &c., unless some literary deduction is to be made 
from them of sufficient importance to justify the burdening of 
the mind, which should be left as free as possible for the 
all-important task of appreciating the books rather than the 
bookmen. 

If the study of English literature is ever to be redeemed from 
the reproach of consisting chiefly of “chatter about Harriet,” 
the reform must begin at the beginning, in the class-room, 
where the foundations of such study are laid. The outcry may 
be raised that it is impossible to understand a man’s work apart 
from the man. Perhaps so, if full understanding is aimed at ; 
but that is not the question here. It is important to remind 
ourselves that it 1s the work which is of supreme importance to 
us ; it is that which reveals the man ; it is for that he is singled 
from the mass of transient and unregarded individuals, and, in 
proportion as his writings are of lasting value, so his personality, 
that idiosyncrasy which is his contribution to the world of art, 
has passed into his work and can be found there far more 
distinctly than in the external facts of his life. 

A whole-hearted reading of a single play of Shakespeare's, 
a reading which has possessed the reader and lifted him for a 
little while to the level of that sane and wholesome outlook 
upon life, will teach him far more even of Shakespeare himself, 
of the essential genius of the man, than the most painstaking 
perusal of the most carefully manufactured biography, even 
though he remains to the end of his days ignorant of the 
deer-stealing episode or the testamentary disposition of that 
famous second-best bed, two unprofitable facts that are usually 
carefully remembered by our pupils. How often our own 
reading of an author's private life has produced a depressing 
sense of disillusion! Yet, while turning resolutely away from 
the pernicious theory that a man's work is not influenced, 
elevated, or degraded by his standard of personal morality, let 
us realize that human nature must constantly fall below its own 
ideal; that he who strains his mind to the utinost suffers an 
inevitable reaction, which may plunge him in humiliating 
depths. Let us, while putting aside the study of literary 
biographies as much as possible, lessen for our pupils the 
shock of disillusion by bidding them judge of these men at 
their best, in the work it was given them to do, perhaps at the 
cost of much on which we pride ourselves unduly. To our own 
Master we stand or fall alone ; and it has sometimes seemed to 
me that such books as are indeed the life-blood of noble spirits 
are haunted by the shadowy wraiths of those who, perchance, 
died themselves to all chance of aczua/ achievement in obedience 
to the fatal necessity which urged them to pour forth their souls 
in the agony of expression. 

The more we consider this subject of the teaching of litera- 
ture, the more vividly do the difficulties of teaching it in any 
real and enduring fashion come home to us— difficulties with 
parents, difficulties with headmistresses and examinations, dif- 
ficulties with the pupils, and, above all, difficulties with our- 
selves. It is humiliating to realize our own ignorance and 
incapacity in dealing with books we fondly imagined were 
familiar friends ; to perceive how low is our standard of real 
interest in reading. How easily we condescend to recreate our 
brains with what, indeed, should be no recreation—with the 
sensational, the frivolous, and the false in thought and expres- 
sion! It 1s humiliating, yet salutary, to learn to judge our 
pupils more mercifully for their liking for Strand Magazine 
stories and the novels of Marie Corelli. We begin to under- 
stand what is good in their natural taste, and how it may be 
purged and improved. We learn to be sterner with ourselves 
in the discipline of our own minds, to turn aside from the bril- 
liant and ephemeral trash that tempts us to a mental debauch ; 
and so we are enabled, in all sincerity and truth, to train our 
pupils to such a level of serious thought and interest that they 
may turn for relaxation to writings which may be simple and 
imaginative, full of picture thoughts, or even a tissue of exqui- 
site nonsense, but in which no jarring notes of unreality and 
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vulgarity disturb the enjoyment of the reader. We shall not 
attain this ideal ; were it attainable, it were scarcely ideal. We 
teachers are apt to vibrate between the two extremes of over- 
and under-estimating our power over our pupils, sometimes for- 
getting we play but an insignificant part in the universe of 
which each individual child is indeed the centre ; at others we 
are inclined to think it matters little whether we play that part 
well or ill. I suppose the truer view is to realize how little we 
can do, and yet be content to do that little as well as we can. 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR; 


Or, THE HISTORY OF A DEMONSTRATIVE, 
A DISTINGUISHED, AND AN EXALTED PERSON. 


Three little words we often see 
Are articles a, an, and ¢he. 


r seemed to me as though I had exhausted nearly every 

subject for an article. I had prowled round the British 
Museum reading room consulting the well thumbed indexes, I 
had even thought of writing on the Lost Ten Tribes, or Roman 
Remains, when the above couplet came into my mind. How 
those three words could in themselves be articles I didn’t see; 
but, an old reverend grammarian having made the statement, I 
set to work thinking. Fancy three articles ready written and 
none of them copyright, the property of any prowling journalist. 
I might have known it was too good to be true, but remained 
in blissful ignorance till the pert boy came on the scene. 

The—what? Well, house will do for a noun, 74e House, which 
means something very different from a house. 
man is when he can write M.P. after his name, and his wife 
likes to say that her husband's Parliamentary duties keep him 
so busy. In zke House, when once he could only go as a sight- 
seer or a listener by another man's favour, he is now admitted 
as a Member— perhaps a feeble one, a mere receptacle for other 
men's ideas, and never giving voice to his own ; but still a 
Member—and detached villa grandeur in the suburbs, or estate 
in the country, may be a house or Ais house, but never ‘ie House. 

Now there is another man living in a tiny four-roomed house, 
but it is a real one, not a model dwelling, nor apartments, nor a 
flat, but a real house, and, if you were to speak to Az about 
UNE into 74e house he would be both angry and horrified. 

y? He has only a stuffy little tenement exactly like some 
seventy or so in the same street. In the front is a two-yard 
garden with some dusty geraniums in it, and in the back 
garden are a henhouse, a swing, some clothes props, and lank 
scarlet runners. But it is his own castle, and he alone has the key. 

When you speak of zhe house there rises before him a grim 
unornamented building with many doors and windows, fifty 
times larger than the place he lives in. He would have no rent 
or taxes to pay, gas, coals, plenty of fresh air, clean rooms, his 
children sent to school when well, to the infirmary when sick 
—only a certain amoünt of work asked in return for all this, 
not a quarter of that done by some of tho:e who go into the 
other House (Parliamentary); but he will be alarmed at the 
idea of entering //^ house, toil hard day and night to keep out 
of it, because we have fostered the idea that it is disgraceful to 
accept the help which circumstances necessitate. The French 
are wiser, and call it a “house of retreat.” 

So home and house are not synonymous terms. “I have a 
house which is near /Ze House,” says a rich man, and it is 
convenient to him. “I had a house, but had to leave it and go 
into ‘ke house,” says an old man sadly, and he certainly would 
be surprised if you were to congratulate him on the fact. 

No one is sorry, when the spring sun shows up the cobwebs, 
the blackened ceilings, and damages done by leaking pipes, to 
have /Ze men in. They do bring confusion, but they leave 
cleanliness and freshness everywhere. You knock your head 
on planks supported on trestles, or send your foot through a 
picture leaning against the wall. Breakfast is served in the 
drawing-room, and the family intimate that, if you care to dine 
in town, they won't be sorry. “We have //e men in," they say 
to friends, and are not ashamed. It rather betokens prosperity 
to have them, because a landlord won't do repairs when rent is 
overdue. 

But—speak softly (or loudly, if you are a gossip)—you find that 
Mrs. Brown has a man in. Doors and windows are opened 
wide when /Ze men are in; but shut closely, and the chain is on 


Mighty proud a, 


the front door, when a man comes. Every time the bell rings 
some one goes to a window and looks out, and sometimes that 
dreaded inmate, “ a man in possession,” is kept out for a time. 

We are very loyal and willing to shout and hurrah our 
loudest when Her Gracious comes into the neighbourhood. But 
when she sends her representative to fetch her taxes we aren't 
quite so cheerful. A man sent by the Queen may ignore the 
civilities of knocker and handle, and make a royal progress 
through the front door itself, if he so wishes. We all bustle 
round when /Ze men come, and they sing snatches of song as 
the whitewash brush goes flip-flopping against the ceiling, but 
when a man is in the house he brings gloom and despair. He 
might almost be a corpse laid out, for tootsteps are softened as 
they pass the room where he sits, and the children peep in 
stealthily and go away on tiptoe, half disappointed to find that 
the cause of so much worry, so many undertoned conversations 
between Father and Mother, with quick glances to see if the 
children are listening, is only a quiet old man smoking by the 
fire. There is a great feeling of relief, however, when he goes, 
unless he takes some of the furniture with him, also the few bits 
of plate, cherished and cleaned so diligently, better than any from 
Elkington or Mappin & Webb, because “they were Mother's." 

Even the most pronounced men-haters-—the most short- 
haired, short-skirted, self-supporting maiden ladies—are glad to 
have /Ae men in, but are reduced to all sorts of expedients to 
keep @ man (burglar genus) from the house. They hang up 
masculine hats in the hall as scarecrows, and I heard of one 
timid lady who nightly smoked a cigarette in the passage that 
breakers-in might think there was a gentleman at home. 
Another lady, when a tramp or pedlar rang, used to go to the 
foot of the stairs and call “John,” and pretend to go up and 
consult him. Timid ladies are terribly afraid of a man under 
the bed, and leave their door wide open in order to fly down- 
stairs if one should be discovered. They prod the curtains 
with a stick, and look fearfully into the wardrobe. 

An, they say, is also an article, but I think she is a grand 
lady, to be ranked with Anne of Austria, good Queen Anne, 
perhaps with Anne of Cleves. She is very exclusive, and won't 
associate with common nouns unless they are headed by a vowel, 
like some snobbish ladies who will join in a charitable work it 
a marchioness lead the committee. She always insists on 
preceding the vowels, and her presence is supposed to soften 
down any self-assertion on their part. She pushes a out of the 
way and insists also on preceding some of the /’s, declaring 
herself an historic; whereas we know that, entre mous, one 
always speaks of an hysteric, which may account for some ot 
her high-falutin’ ways. A is her poor relation and mixes quite 
freely and genially with the masses or parts of speech. 

There is a simple article of food which is much altered by 
the article before it. ‘‘ Take a cake,” says the hostess, which is 
correct and friendly, but you would be justly offended if, in the 
course of conversation, she told you to take ‘Ae cake,” or said 
you were “a cake"; the one term implying that you were 
deviating from the straight path of veracity —in plain words, 
telling “crackers”; the latter is Norfolk slang for an addle-pated 

okel. 

d When a schoolgirl quarrels with her dearest friend, she 
calls her “a thing," which equals * You cad!” in masculine 
abuse. Perhaps she quarrels because the friend has done 
something which is not ze thing, and, for which not doiny, 
all girls and boys and men and women get very sown 
snubbed in the social world. “It isn't /Ze thing you know,’ 
call out the proper, propriety-loving people. A schoolboy has 
an expression “all 7e go” which is really ‘Ae thing out on the 
razzle-dazzle, and when a thing is “all zke go” a great many 
sedate persons let themselves go also. If they meet with any 
untoward thing in “going,” they say: “ Dear me, how very 
unfortunate”; whereas boys exclaim *' Here's a go,” adding a 
“ pretty" or an “awful” go, according to the harm the accident 
has wrought. 

There is a land— sad schoolboys know it well—where articles 
sit at the tail of the nouns. It isn't so bad when a string of 
nouns can be droned or rattled off. A table, O table, z%e table, 
but put one of those wretched tables down in a sentence all 
alone, and the boy just entering Latinland groans and wipes 
away salt tears with a week-old handkerchief. 

I had written so far when a pert youngster informed me that 
the and a weren't articles at all, but demonstrative and distin- 
guishing adjectives. So they, too, are following as example 
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and becoming exclusive. They aren’t the first to change their 
name—hairdressers have become co/ffeurs, dressmakers are 
costumiers ; but it isn't any use for /Ae and a to put on airs—I 
knew them when they were boys. 77e can be as demonstrative 
as he likes, and claim cousinship with any number of adjectives, 
and a may be a most distinguished person, but to me they will 
always be the simple articles of my youth. And so abruptly 
ends my writing, for down sink the hopes of getting three little 
articles ready made. I feel inclined to be demonstrative, too, 
as | renew my search for ideas, and run my inky forefinger once 
more down the indexes at the British Museum. 
D. WATERSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CERTIFICATES UNDER THE WELSH BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,— May I ask for an expression of opinion through your 
columns as to the effect in girls’ intermediate schools of the 
education now required by the Welsh Board of Education? 
My own experience, drawn from a small country town, makes 
me feel that the time has come when we should consider 
whether we are using the best methods in such schools. 

The aim, no doubt, is to develop intelligence throughout the 
school, while educing also the higher qualities which make 
good and useful women. Is the education which the Board 
encourages likely to further this end? Is not the present 
curriculum, though perhaps well adapted to the needs of the 
few clever girls who propose to matriculate and make teaching 
their profession, rather unsuitable for the mass of children who 
come in from elementary or small private schools, leave school 
at about sixteen, and become in time the wives and mothers of 
the middle class? True, only five subjects are reguired by the 
Welsh Board for the earning of their Junior Certificates ; but, 
as nine or even eleven are allowed, it is natural that teachers 
should feel that they are expected to take more, and do attempt 
more than is desirable. It is clear that in the few years that 
most of the girls spend in these schools only a few subjects 
can be properly taught, and the attempt to crowd too much 
teaching into so lim'ted a time must result ina mere smattering 
of knowledge, and must induce an irritating hurry and an ab- 
solute loss of power of concentration. The aim is excellent, to 
produce more cultivated minds through a widened education, 
hut the method stands condemned ; it has already failed in the 
case of elementary teachers, and it seems wise to take warning 
before it is too late in the comparatively new movement of 
intermediate schools. Here, surely, we should be careful to 
avoid all strain and hurry, and try to teach a few subjects well, 
and encourage the thorough grounding of the mass rather than 
the pushing forward of the few. In the few years at our dis- 
posal we might ground the children well in history, arithmetic, 
one language, geography, and needlework. Time, too, should 
be found for intelligent reading aloud, and, surely, it ought to 
be possible at times to push the time-table altogether aside for 
some subject of present interest. [n an amended time-table I 
would suggest that "Literature" as an examination subject 
be left to the Seniors, and the time of the Juniors be given to 
good general reading ; also that needlework be made com- 
pulsory throughout the school, a thorough examination under 
outside supervision, and including a time test, being required. 
Dexterity of hand acquired by children in this way is of more 
value in our nuüddle-class homes than is always realized, and 
such dexterity can be acquired only by practice in childhood. 
Cooking, on the other hand, will be more quickly learned by a 
trained. intelligence, and much better taught in any tolerable 
home than by weekly lessons in a school. At present, I fear, 
too many of our girls leave school with a mere smattering of 
history, geography, French, Latin, arithmetic, Euclid, and 
algebra, and a knowledge of literature confined to a play or two 
of Shakespeare “ got up” for examination, and perhaps a couple 
of books of “ Paradise Lost." In no subject are they sufficiently 
rane cd or sufficiently interested to continue it after leaving 
school. 

As an illustration of the harm arising from attempting to 
crowd too many subjects into a limited time, let me quote the 
following case which has lately come under my notice. A girl 


who had learnt French for three years in one of our inter- 
mediate schools and in the examination of last July took the 
Welsh Board's Junior Certificate in French, began teaching 
directly after the summer holidays in an elementary school, 
and joined a pupil-teachers’ class for French. The rollowing 
are a few specimens from her first exercises for that class— 
exercises done quietly at home with access to grammar and 
dictionary :-—" Ce¢ mouton có/e un franc un livre. ll y latent = 
‘there were. Ils paraissez? é/re tous cs faim = ‘They seemed 
all very hungry. Je vais e# Paris et revenerat. Ces enfants 
furent marchant. Vous verrons. Ils ont =* They are (con- 
tinuously)’ neveus, canals, etc." This, again, was one of her 
early attempts to reproduce a short and easy story that had 
previously been read and translated in class: —" Le jeune 
homme aimait la fille d'un trés roi barbare. Son pére ne la 
voulant pas épouser le, apporté lui avant l'aréne. Le roi tourné 
lui et dit: Que voulez-vous, pour cette était étre son sort. La 
princesse s’assu pres son père montrant au porte derrière que la 
fille. Quoi?" Nor could she, on the teacher going quietly 
through this latter with her alone, detect for herself one single 
fault, not even the most glaring grammatical mistakes. In he, 
present case no harm has resulted, but, had the girl applied, as 
so many of that class do, for a post as nursery governess, ex- 
hibiting her certificate as a proof of her ability to teach ele- 
mentary French, would not the certificate have been rather 
misleading ? And one further suggestion I should like to make. 
We have reached a time when teachers in every grade of school 
are recognizing the dissipation of intellectual force caused by 
distractions outside the schoolroom, and the moral weakening 
induced by public displays on the part of the girls. These evils 
might perhaps be lessened if members of the Board made a 
point of discouraging such exhibitions, showing their preference 
lor prize-givings held in the schools, where the children's minds 
might be attentive to the few thoughtful words addressed to 
them, and their prizes associated with their school and its work. 
With regard to games, too, might they not encourage such as 
are healthily recreative, and discourage matches involving train 
excursions, &c.? The unreasonable attention now given to 
games seems to have cost our children the interest they once 
had in country rambles, and all the interest that such, with a 
sympathetic teacher, could give. This again applies only to 
country schools, to which, I must repeat, my knowledge is 
confined. — Yours, &c. R 


REGISTRATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—The question of registration, so far as it is of concern 
to the State, seems to have become unnecessarily perplexed 
through a failure to keep in view the main object of the reform; 
and the suggestion made at the close of Mr. Storr’s address, 
published in the February number of the Journal, really brings 
one back to the first principle, beyond which it seems impos- 
sible to go with profit. 

The State wants to secure that all schools should be con- 
ducted by enlightened and competent men and women. 
Therefore all heads of schools must be known to possess full 
credentials of scholarship, experience, and organizing ability. 
That, to say the least, is as imperative as that our sanitary in- 
spectors and doctors should be formally qualified and licensed. 
And upon the qualifications to be required for such responsible 
positions it would not be difficult tor experts to agree—such 
and such for schools where education ends at fourteen years, 
such for sixteen years, and so on, according to the scope of the 
curriculum and the class of pupils to be dealt with. We should 
then get a register which would secure the community against 
incompetence and charlatanism, and would ensure ability in the 
direction of its educational institutions. 

But, having secured this, it will be wise to go no further. 
Having placed the direction in able hands, it will be folly to tie 
those hands. The headmaster should have full discretion in 
the selection of his staff, since he knows best the needs of the 
school ; he should be free to exercise the judgment which his 
qualifications entitle him to make ; he should be restricted to 
no list, tied to no requirements except those of the particular 
work for which he is responsible. Committees, governors, 
boards, stress of competition would all act as checks and stimu- 
luses upon him to secure efficiency ; he would have to justify 
every appointment to a tribunal of one kind or another. 
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Such freedom is, indeed, indispensable, unless we are to 
hamper movement in our schools with red tape. It is a 
commonplace that neither training nor degrees necessarily 
make a good, sympathetic teacher, while both often hinder the 
development of a student rather than help it. I know from 
experience that courses of training, as at present understood at 
the colleges, are so detrimental to the physical health and 
mental elasticity of young women as frequently to spoil both 
their teaching power and constitution. Many men with no apti- 
tude for the mulufarious requirements of a University degree, 
but with abundant interest in particular studies and in boys, 
need only a year’s experience under a skilled headmaster to 
become invaluable teachers—men who really promote intel- 
lectual and moral health. An intelligent disciple of Prof. Arm- 
strong, for instance, could never, perhaps, accommodate himself 
to the Procrustean bed of a London examiner ; yet, fresh from 
the laboratory, he would be ready for action in all directions-— 
and yet not on the register ! 

If we try to classify and regulate too much, we shall fail of 
our principal purpose-—like the boy with the nuts. We shall 
lose the whole thing ; we shall fetter our teachers, and shall find 
ourselves without that which tells niost amongst boys and girls 
— vivid interest in subjects and originality of method. Registra- 
tion is not for the teachers ; it is for the schools. Let us see 
that our schools are in the hands of first-rate men and women, 
and in their hands let us leave the responsibility which we en- 
trust to them. ‘In libertate vires." — Yours faithfully, 

W. STANLEY ANDERTON. 

Priory House School, Clapton Common, N.E. 


CAPE COLONY AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R, —The Note on ‘‘ Cape Colony and the War” closed with the 
question : ** But who will succour the innocents of the enemy?” By 
“ the enemy ” is meant, I assume, though with some diffidence, those 
who have been fighting in the field against the British during the war. 
Do I rightly understand the remark as an implied reproach ? Cer- 
tainly it should not be against Dr. Muir. His sphere of operations is 
the Cape, and outside it he has no jurisdiction. The ** enemy" are 
either rebels or inhabitants of the Orange River Colony or the Trans- 
vaal. The rebels left their families, and did not often interfere with 
the teachers. Dr. Muir's report covers these. The schools in the 
Transvaal and the Free State we do not know so much about. It 
must be remembered that the Cape schools, both public and private, 
were patronized by the burghers in the (late) Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal, and, shortly before the war, many burghers sent their 
families down into the Colony for safety, while others summoned their 
sons from college or school to take the field. In the early days of the 
war, too, the schools in the Free State and the Transvaal continued 
much as before, and in the same way after the occupation of the two 
colonies by the British until more recently. There are even cases of 
Dutch boys being admitted to school in Cape Town who had been at the 
front. Of course, there are many Boer refugee women and children. 
As these are carefully tended by the British army in cantonments of 
their own, and have a fair amount of freedom, their education may be 
receiving a little attention—not much, perhaps ; but, then, the schools 
in the more remote districts of the two colonies were very elementary. 
The number of scholars cannot be compared with the Cape. The case 
of the British refugee children is more serious. Unfortunately, the 
Uitlanders have not been housed or fed by the Imperial Government, 
and the volunteer relief committees have not been able to cope with 
the distress. What the children have suffered may be left to the 
imagination. No doubt they will endure it willingly, provided there 
is, under the new rule, an educational administration which will be 
as fair to the English as the Cape was and isto the Dutch. —Y ours truly, 

January 28, 1901. 


“ A. M.'s" letter in reply to the article ** What is Poetry ?"' is held 
over for want of space. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Executive Committee of the Council met on February 7. 
Present: the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman), the 


Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Miss F. 
Edwards, Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. J. Russell, Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Tribe, 
and Mr. ]. Wise. 

Seven applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, viz., 
Central Guild, 6 ; Oxford Branch, r. 

The Statement of Accounts of 1900 was submitted by the Finance 
Committee. The Statement showed receipts £1,395. 15s. 10d. and 
expenditure £1,369. os. $d. ; balance in hand at beginning of 1901, 
£26. 15s. 2d. The Balance Sheet will show outstanding liabilities 
4,269. 12s., and assets, not yet finally ascertained, of about £120. 

Some proposals for reforms in the Teachers’ Guild Keports in the 
Journal of Education, brought up by the General Secretary, were dis- 
cussed and referred to the Special Committee appointed by Council on 
January 12 to deal with the suggestions of the Otticers’ Meeting at the 
Brighton Conference, as one of those suggestions dealt with this matter 
in another way. 

MODERN LANGUAGES HIoLIpAy CourRses.—In addition to the 
courses in France organized by the Guild at Tours, Lisieux, and 
Elbeuf, which will be repeated in August, 1901, there will be a course 
held at Avila, in Spain, in the same month. This course will be 
organized by the Technical Instruction Committee of the Staffordshire 
County Council, with the co-operation of the Teachers’ Guild Com- 
mittee :—A vila is a small, but very ancient, town, about seventy miles 
W.N.W. from Madrid, on the main line from Bordeaux. It has a 
population of about twelve thousand; and, as it is situated fully 
3,500 feet above sea level, is comparatively cool and pleasant even in 
the heat of summer. It is entirely surrounded by ancient walls, from 
which beautiful views of the neighbouring country can be obtained, and 
it contains, in addition to a cathedral, a number of ecclesiastical build- 
ings of considerable beauty, a military academy, a provincial high 
school for boys, a normal college for elementary teachers, a natural 
history collection, and a library of old books belonging to the Convent 
of Santo Tomas. There are also public baths. The details of the ar- 
rangements in connexion with the course at this centre will depend 
upon the number of students who express their desire to attend ; but in 
any case the services of Señor Martinez, who is a staff instructor at the 
Normal College, will be again available. He will arrange to meet the 
students daily, to give them lessons in conversational Spanish, and to 
accompany them on visits in the town and neighbourhood. Provided 
that sufficlent students signify their intention to attend, an additional 
teacher or teachers attached to the staff of the Normal College will be 
available, and in that case social meetings and addresses in Spanish on 
subjects of local interest will be arranged. It is hoped that intending 
students will send in their names to the Secretary of the Teachers’ 
Guild Committee, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C., as early as pos- 
sible. The local expenses in connexion with this course are small, the 
chief cost being the journey to and from Spain. The tuition fee will 
depend upon the number of students who join, but will probably not 
exceed £2 per head for the whole course of at least three weeks’ 
instruction. Apartments, with board, can be obtained at the Hotel 
Inglés at an inclusive price of about 27s. per week ; though this varies 
somewhat according to the rate of exchange. Accommodation with 
private families can also be arranged. The usual route is from London 
via Paris and Bordeaux, the cheapest course being to take a return 
ticket to Biarritz, va Dieppe, costing from London £6. 3s. 8d., and then 
to re-book to Irun, and thence to Avila, the total cost being £9. 4s. ; 
though this also varies a little according to the rate ofexchange. The time 
taken is about fifty-three hours, but the journey can be shortened, if 
necessary, by travelling first-class. Through tickets obtained from a 
tourist agency are generally more expensive. In many cases students 
may get conveniently to Spain by means of steamers calling at Bilbao 
or other ports on the north coast, but in such cases private ar- 
rangements have to be made with the owners. The course will prob- 
ably commence on August 5 and continue till August 25, though 
the classes can be extended by private arrangement in either direction 
if required. Particulars of the French courses can also be obtained 
from the above address. 


CENTRAL GUILD. LONDON SECTIONS. CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


Friday, 1st, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture on ** The Application of 
Educational Principles to the Teaching of Music," by Mrs. J. S. Cur- 
wen, at the Home and Colonial Training College, Gray's Inn Road, 
King's Cross, W.C. [Open.] 

Monday, 4th, 7.30 p.m. —Section A. Lecture on ** Vocal Music in 
Secondary Schools," by Miss M. H. Carter, A. R. C. M., L. R. A. M., at 
St. Leonard's College, Amhurst Park. (Opposite Stamford Hill Station, 
G.E.R.) 

Wednesday, 6th, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture on ‘‘ Beowulf and the 
Chanson de Roland,” by Dr. J. R. Clark Hall, M.A., at Clapham 
High School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. Preceded by the 
Annual General Meeting of the Section at 7.30 p.m. 

Friday, 15th, 8 p.m.—Section G. Musical lecture on ‘‘ Beethoven " 
(illustrated), by Miss Barrett, at the Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell, 
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Grove, S.E. General Meeting of the Section at7 p.m. Tea and coffee 
at 7.30 p.m. 

Friday, 22nd, 8 p.m.—Conjoint Meeting, arranged by Section F. 
Lecture by Prof. Hales, on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s London,” at King's 
College, Strand, W.C. [Open.] 

The annual meeting of Section A, London members of the Central 
Guild, was held at the Central Foundation School, Spital Square, on 
February 6. Miss Crookshank and Mr. Bolus were re-elected to re- 
present the section on the Central Guild Council. Mr. Stanley Ander- 
ton was elected Chairman of Committee, and Miss Washbourne and 
Mr. Sturge Hon, Secretaries. After the business a social evening with 
music was spent, the dramatic part of the entertainment having been 
given up in consequence of the death of the Queen. 


BRANCHES. 


Folkestone and District.—A meeting of the Branch was held on 
February 9, at Trinity Church Room, Mr. O. H. Bradnack in the Chair. 
Mr. Arthur Schlee read a paper on ** The Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages." The line pursued was given in the lecturer’s syllabus as 
follows :—(1) That in all secondary schools all pupils should have a 
chance to study German and French, and that all pupils (with the 
exception of those on the classical side; should devote equal time to 
both languages. (2) That every etfort should be made to teach German 
and French as living languages—/.e., that the ** natural," or ** new," 
method (dre neuere Richtung) should be employed. (3) That all 
examinations in modern languages should be held with duc regard to 
their being ving languages. [In written examinations two free com- 
positions should be set ; one with a given skeleton, the other without. 
Oral test : Dictation, reading aloud, conversation on the read passage— 
gradually leading away from it.) (4) That in all secondary education 
the earliest instruction should give ample time for the study of English ; 
that German should follow next, and at least a year later Latin should 
be commenced ; and that after this French should be taught, as an 
alternative to Greek. A brief discussion followed. 

Manchester Branch.—The annual meeting was held on February 15, 
at the Manchester Girls’ High School, Dover Street. The Chair was 
taken by the retiring President, the Rev. F. H. Mentha, Headmaster of 
the Sale and Brooklands High School for Boys. Before the commence- 
ment of business a resolution was passed expressing a sense of the loss 
sustained by the nation, and more particularly by the Royal Family, in 
the death of the Queen. The annual report and balance-sheet showed 
the Branch to be in a condition of increasing prosperity. It was an- 
nounced that Vice-Presidents and members of the Council for the ensuing 
year had been elected, and that Miss E. C. Wilson and Mr. W. J. 
Chatterton had been re-elected Secretaries, and Mr. Chatterton, in 
addition, Treasurer. The new President, Mr. H. A. Johnstone, Head- 
master of the Higher Grade School, Stockport, devoted his presidential 
address to the subject of ‘‘ The Board of Education and Secondary 
Teaching.” Mr. Johnstone said it was his object merely to make some 
remarks on the way in which the newly created Board of Education 
had set about the work before it. The Education Code of 1900 en- 
deavoured, by the introduction of the block grant, to sweep away the 
last vestiges of the system of payment by results. Its tendency, there- 
fore, was in the right direction. But its actual effect would be dis- 
astrous to the best Board schools in the country. By the operation of 
the block grant the best of the Board schools for the older children 
would lose one-eighth of their income from Government grant. It 
almost seemed to be the deliberate intention of the Education 
Board to injure the good elementary schools, on the grounds 
that the managers and teachers had been ‘too ambitious,” 
had been ‘‘attempting too much," and that there was “a 
good deal of sham” about their work. Those presumptuous Board 
schools must be brought down to the common level, and so the block 
grant had been introduced. But it might be said: ‘‘ There is the 
Higher Elementary Minute ; surely that protects the best class of Board 
schools." That Minute, however, had been expounded by Sir John 
Gorst and Prof. Jebb, in speeches which poured scorn upon the 
teaching given in the higher elementary schools, and from a Minute so 
introduced it would be absurd to hope for or expect much. Moreover, 
the Minute itself was condemned by its provisions, which would cripple 
and degrade all the higher-grade schools in the country. But, so that 
there should be no mistake as to the purpose sought to be served by the 
Minute, the Board of Education had since declared that it was framed 
for the establishing and maintaining of schools of science of an ele- 
mentary character where such schools were needed ; and at Bradford the 
permanent Vice-President had stated that the Minute was intended 
from the first to be limited to providing for schools of science. It was 
plain, therefore, that the purpose of the Minute was to restrict the 
scope of the hizher-grade schools. Already the Board of Education had 
refused to recognize seventy-nine schools of the London School Board 
as higher elementary schools, and up to the 11th of November last they 
had only recognized six schools in the whole country as conforming to 
the conditions required by the Minute. There were influential members 
ot the Government who did not desire that the working and middle 
classes should have better education, and so the new Hoard of Educa- 
uon had begun its career by taking measures to cripple the schools of 


the people which had so offended. — The Rev. F. H. Mentha suggested 
that the action of the Board of Education might be the Government's 
answer to the demand for a delimitation of the spheres of primary and 
secondary education. He could hardly believe that the Government 
was attempting to lower the standard of the education of the country. 
The present action of the Board of Education might possibly be a 
portion of a scheme which lay a little deeper than we could now sound. 
—Mr. Henry Lupton said probably the President was not aware of the 
harm which the persistent efforts of School Boards had done to other 
classes of schools. They had destroyed a great many inferior schools, 
and suppressed many good ones. Thousands of dames’ schools had 
been swept away in 1870 without compensation, and from that time 
onward the higher-grade Board schools had swept away hundreds and 
thousands of inferior private schools. They had also swept away 
a few good ones. In 1880 there were within a mile of that school six 
excellent private schools which did not now exist. At that date also, 
hundreds of children were sent to the Oxford Local Examinations 
every summer ; now there was no boys' centre for those examinations in 
Manchester. That was the effect of the higher-grade Board schools, 
which had educated hundreds of children who would otherwise have 
gone to the grammar schools and the high schools for girls. The Board 
schools had made enemies all round, and now they were reaping 
the result. —Aíter some further remarks and the reply of Mr. Johnstone, 
the proceedings closed. 
LinRARY. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Geography books, chosen and given by Miss H. Busk (proceeds of 
testimonial to her from Section H):—Stanford's Compendium of Geo- 
graphy (New Issue) ; Asia (2vols.), by A. H. Keane; Africa (2 vols.), 
by A. H. Keane ; Australasia, Vol. I., by A. R. Wallace, Vol. IT., by 
F. H. H. Guillemard (Stanford, 15s. per volume) ; Countries of the 
World, by R. Brown (6 vols., Cassell, 45s.) ; The Natural History of 
Plants, from the German of A. Kerner von Marilaun, translated and 
edited by F. W. Oliver, with assistance of M. Busk and M. F. Ewart 
(6 vols., Blackie, 50s.) ; The Geographical Distribution of Animals, 
by A. R. Wallace (2 vols., Macmillan, 42s.) ; Chisholm's Gazetteer 
of the World (Z1»es Office, 42s.); Island Life, by A. R. Wallace 
(Macmillan, 6s.); Elementary Physical Geography, by R. S. Tarr 
(Macmillan, 65.); Eclectic Physical Geography, by R. Hinman 
(Sampson Low, 6s.); Physical Geography, by Prof. Davis (Ginn, 
6s.) ; The Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, by A. C. 
Ramsay, sixth edition, edited by H. B. Wcodward (Stanford, 10s. 6d.) ; 
A Historical Geography of the British Colonies, by C. P. Lucas, 
Vol. III., West Africa, second edition (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d.); A Brief History of the Indian Peoples, by W. W. Hunter 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.); Geography of the Dominion of 
Canada, by W. P. Greswell (Oxford University Press, 63.); Seas 
and Lands, by Sir E. Arnold (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) : Geographical 
Etvmology : a Dictionary of Place-Names, giving their Derivations, by 
C. Blackie (Murray, 7s.) ; Geodesy, by J. H. Gore (Heinemann, 5s.) ; 
History of Ancient Geography, by H. F. Tozer (Cambridge University 
Press, 103. 6d.) ; The Evolution of Geography, by J. Keane (Stanford, 
6s.); Tne Federal Geography of British Australasia, by G. Rankin 
(Sampson Low, 6s.); Astronomy, by Sir J. Herschell (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.); The Statesman's Year Book, by J. S. Keltie and I. Renwick 
(Macmillan, ros. 6d.) ; The London School Atlas, edited by H. O. 
Arnold-Forster (3s. 6d.). Outlines of Astronomy, by T. F. W. Her- 
schell (12s.) ; Outlines of British Colonization, by W. P. Gresswell 
(6s.) ; Fragments of Earth Lore, by J. Geikie (12s. 6d.) ; The Earth, 
2 vols., by E. Reclus. 

Presented by Mr. J. S. Thornton :— Monographs on Education in 
the United States, edfted by N. W. Butler. 

Presented by Columbia University :—Catalogue, 1000-1001. 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—A Short History of English 
Commerce and Industry, by L. L. Price (3s. 6d.); A Second Latin 
Reader, by G. B. Gardiner and A. Gardiner (1s. 6d.) ; Laboratory 
Companion for use with Shenstone’s Inorganic Chemistry, by W. A. 
Shenstone (1s. 6d.) ; German without Tears, Book III., by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell (1s. 3d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :—Waterloo, by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, edited by E. L. Naftel (3s. ). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—4Au Pole en Ballon, par 
V. Patrice, edited by P. Shaw Jeffrey (2s.); Une Année de College à 
Paris, par André Laurie, edited by F. Ware and C. S. H. Brereton 
(2s.) ; Word- and Phrase- Book for above, 6d. each ; Practical Organic 
Chemistry for Advanced Students, by J. B. Cohen (2s. 6d.) ; A Manual 
of Elementary Science, by R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons. 

Presented by the Oxford University Press :—A Concise French 
Grammar, by A. H. Wall (4s. 6d.) ; Euripides’ Hecuba, edited by 
C. B. Heberden. 

Presented by Messrs. Rivingtons :— The Book of Genesis, edited by 
T. C. Fry (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :—The Practical 
Sound and Sight Method of Language Teaching, Part II. (1s.). 

Presented by the University Tutorial Press :— Bound Volume of the 
University Correspondent, 1900. 
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Purchased :—The Higher Education of Women in Europe, by H. 
Lange (Intermediate Education Series, 4s. 6d.); The Education of 
the Greek People, by T. Davidson (Intermediate Education Series, 
6d.) ; Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform, by W. S. 
Monroe (Heinemann, §s.); Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals, 
T. Davidson (Heinemann, §s.); Abelard and the Origin and Early 
History of Universities, by G. Compayré (Heinemann, 5s.) ; History 
of Education, by T. Davidson (Scribner, New York). 

MissiNG. Book. — The member who has taken out Goebel’s 
‘* Outlines of Classification and Special Morphology of Plants” is 
earnestly requested to return it. There are no means of tracing the 
book in the Library. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

The lull in the syntactical storm has been filled by the publication 
of the Ministerial project of reforms in secondary education—a project 
based upon the report presented by M. Kibot’s Commission last year. 
The Conseil Supérieur is already at work upon this project, but. before 
any part of it can become law, it will also have to be submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies. In the meantime, the broad lines of the pro- 
posed reforms, as laid down by the Minister, are of considerable 
interest, and will, we are sure, be welcomed by many of our readers. 
The following is an account, somewhat abridged, of the more important 
paragraphs :— 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers to be educators. Their preparation to be improved by a 
revision of the programmes from the point of view of hygiene, ped- 
agogics, and education. The authority of headmasters to be strengthened 
and their position improved (1) by exacting higher University quali- 
fications, together with experience and success in teaching; (2) by 
defining theic duties more closely, and by extending their powers. 
More stability to be given to the position of teachers, and measures to be 
taken to associate them more intimately with the moral and intellectual 
life of their schools. 

EDUCATION. 

The first duty of the teacher is to develop the intellectual and moral 
qualities that give balance and breadth to the mind, insight and stimulus 
to the conscience, and strength to the will. The supreme aim that he 
must set before himself is education. He will, therefore, care more for 
the guality of knowledge than for the guanttty, and he will aim at giving 
understanding, and at bringing out clearly the meanings of things. 
By explanation, reading, and conversation he will accustom the pupil to 
reflect, to reason, and to judge without the help of the book, and by 
means of moral and civic instruction he will build up the man and the 
citizen. 

PLANS OF STUDY AND PROGRAMMES. 

A solid primary foundation to be the basis of all secondary education, 
both classical and modern. In the elementary divisions the number of 
school hours to be reduced. Programmes to be simplified and made 
more elastic. The teaching to be more completely adapted to the 
powers, age, time, and future occupation of the pupil. Both classical and 
modern programmes to be revised throughout, with a view to setting 
up between the two divisions a line of deinarcation that shall correspond 
more closely with the difference of their purpose. In the lower classes, 
however, the programmes to be so constructed as not to tie pupils to 
their first classification, but to allow them, in the event of the discovery 
of special capacities or special incapacities, to pas8 from one division to 
the other without losing the benefit of the groundwork already acquired. 
Local conditions to be taken into consideration. The teaching of 
drawing to be extended and improved. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

To aim chiefly at general culture. Programmes to be relieved of 
elements borrowed from the University, and of all matters of mere 
erudition, whether scientific, historical, or philological. The use of 
grammars that have an exclusively scientific and theoretical interest to 
be prohibited. Grammar to be reduced to a simple summary of such 
paradigms and rules as are indispensable. History and literature 
programmes to be relieved of all matters that have no bearing on 
general culture. The bearing of recent reforms to be emphasized by 
concentrating attention on such matters only as are calculated to form 
the mind, to strike the imagination. and to touch the emotions. By 
the choice of texts and of the subjects of written exercises, by the 
nature of the lessons and of the teacher's observations, by the spirit of 
the whole instruction, a more definite attempt to be made in all classes 
to make all literary and historical studies contribute no less to moral 
education and the development of a national sentiment than to the 
cultivation of the mind. The humanities to be fortified. The study 
of Greek in the higher classes to be raised to a higher level. Philosophy 
to be freed from historical curiosities and theoretical and dialectic 
subtleties, and to be strengthened by a fuller recognition in the 


Baccalauréat. In the science courses for students in arts everything 
that is not of general importance or of practical use to be suppressed, 
especially all such special details as can only be speedily forgotten by 
those who do not carry further their scientific studies. In order to 
give more weight to the teaching of temperance, the parts of the 
programmes of philosophy, natural history, and political economy that 
deal with the physical, moral, and social evils of alcoholism to be 
recognized in the Baccalauréat. With a view to making the foregoing 
measures more effective, steps to be taken to distinguish at as early an 
age as possible between pupils who are capable of profiting from 
classical studies and those who, having neither taste nor aptitude for 
them, can only become a dead weight in their classes and a source of 
embarrassment to their teachers. 


* MODERN" EDUCATION. 

** Modern " education does not aim at literary culture, and is not to 
be considered the rival of classical education. It has its own aim, and 
must be true to that aim. It should correspond to the economic needs 
of the country, and should furnish not a narrow specialized professional 
training, but a broad general preparation for agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial careers, both at home and in the colonies. To this end, 
although the more general aims that are the essential features of all 
secondary studies must not be overlooked, the practical bearing of 
** modern ” education must be steadily kept in mind, and the science 
teaching made as practical as possible. The study of modern languages 
will also be an essential feature of this branch of education, and will be 
much developed. Finally, the course of study will be considerably 
shortened, in order to set students free for practical work as soon as 
possible. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Both in classical and ** modern’’ education the object of modern 
language teaching will be more clearly defined. It will not be per- 
mitted to turn it—in imitation of Greek and Latin—into either a piece 
of intellectual gymnastics or a means of literary culture. Its object 
must be the effective acquisition of an instrument that can be used when 
school-days are over, for either practical, literary, or scientific purposes. 
If effective possession of the language is not acquired, the instruction 
has failed. There is reason, therefore, for adopting the quickest and 
most practical methods of instruction, and, above all, for giving the 
pupils much practice in conversation, and in the reading of such 
ordinary matter as reviews, literary, economic, and scientific publica- 
tions, correspondence, Kc. The study of grammar and grammatical 
exercises will be reduced to the indispensable minimum. The study of 
classical texts will only be begun when the pupil is sufficiently familiar 
with the spoken language. Pupils will be classified not according to 
age or other attainments, but according to their knowledge of the par- 
ticular language. In order to give full recognition to these methods, the 
modern language tests of the Baccalauréat will be revised, and an im- 
portant place made for conversation, reading, and the explanation of 
texts on subjects connected with everyday life. The programmes for 
all modern language degrees and certificates will also be revised, with 
a view to ensuring in the teachers, in addition to a scholarly knowledge 
of a language, practical pedagogic aptitude for teaching it. The 
number, and in some cases the duration, of travelling scholarships will 
be increased. 

BACCALAURÉAT. 

This examination must be brought more into harmony with the 
spirit of the teaching upon which it sets a seal. In the interests both 
of the teaching and of the candidates, steps will be taken to eliminate, 
as far as possible, the element of chance. More importance will be 
attached to tests of intelligence than to tests of memory and verbal 
knowledge. Secondary teachers will be added to the examining boards, 
but such teachers will never examine their own pupils. The presidents 
of the boards will always be University professors. Great importance 
will be attached to the school record ///ze£ scolaire), and no candidate 
will be held to have finally failed until his record has been examined. A 
wider choice of subjects will be allowed, and every effort will be made 
to equalize the various tests and to introduce uniformity of examination 
methods throughout the country. 


Minor points are the following :—A central Board of School Hygiene 
is to be established ; school fees are to be lowered ; school life is to be 
assimilated, as far as possible, to home life; physical education and 
open-air exercises are to be especially encouraged ; overcrowded schools 
and overcrowded classes are to be reduced; the whole system of inspection 
is to be reorganized and developed. The same general principles are to 
be applied to the education of girls. 

N.B.—It is announced that the reforms to be introduced into the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure wil form the subject of a separate 
document. 


GERMANY. 


In these days of ** minutes,” *' judgments," and ‘‘ appeals" both to 
the wisdom of the law and the experience of other lands it must at 
least seem strange that no student of foreign systems of education has 
ever yet made known the fact that there is a ** Higher-Grade question ” 
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in Prussia. It may be that our administrators—central and local alike 
—who have flooded the Prussian educational field with all the powerful 
searchlights at their command have been unaware of its existence, and 
perhaps it is not altogether to their discredit if such has been their 
plight, since a writer, a director of a Prussian Gymnasium to boot —who 
describes in some detail in the pages of the Zeitschrift für lateinlose 
höhere Schulen the present situation, hardly feels himself justified in 
assuming that the genesis and present organization of the A/ittelschulen 
are familiar to the majority of his colleagues, teachers in secondary 
schools, who are likely to read his words. And yet his paper shows 
that, even in a system which is regarded by many as a model of over- 
organization, loopholes are still left open for the intrusion of the evil 
spirit of overlapping. 

In many material details the question in the two countries offers some 
neat points of contrast. Progress in Prussia has on the whole been in 
the reverse direction. There the Mittelschule is the earlier institution. 
As at first conceived it was, in fact, intended to supply what the Real- 
schule now offers. It was a statesmanlike scheme designed to anticipate 
a coming demand of the lower middle classes of Berlin for a course of 
instruction extended beyond the limits of the elementary school, but 
not so far-reaching as that of the higher schools. Its author hoped to 
secure for those pupils who successfully completed the course the 
privilege of one year's military service. But this aspiration remained 
unrealized, because its curriculum included but one foreign language, 
whereas the military authorities insisted on two. Thus even at its 
birth it was slain, and found an honourable burial in the A//gemeine 
Bestimmungen of 1872. 

In the course of time the Prussian system brought forth the Zea 
schule as it now exists; and it is curious to remark that, amid the many 
modifications which have been introduced into the higher schools, the 
position of the later-born bastard A/i¢re/schu/e has never been revised 
in the light of the new situation. In this connexion, the writer of the 
article says, in words that one would far more readily predicate of 
England than of Prussia : —'' Perhaps this is due to a decentralization 
of the instruction, through which each division of educational adminis- 
tration only surveys its own narrow field, without considering the 
question whether there may not arise collisions and disputes between 
the different spheres to disturb the whole organization of the edu- 
cational system ; and, as a matter of fact, such confusion exists. . . . 
The Mittelschulen, as a rule, strive to invade the sphere of operation of 
the Realschu/en—to replace them, either by ousting existing schools or 
by preventing their foundation. Ina word, there exists a state of com- 
petition between the Mittelschule and the Rea/schule.’’ [It is perhaps 
but fair to state that the writer cites no instance in which a Rea/schule 
has been superseded by the Mittelschule ; though doubtless such cases 
have occurred.) Such competition is generally considered detrimental 
to the interests of the Realschulen, which are handicapped by the fact 
that the teachers of the A/2tte/schulen mix more freely in the social 
circles from which the pupils of both institutions are in great part drawn, 
and, confident of their own powers, do not miss any opportunity of 
making propaganda for their own establishments ; and also by reason 
ot the absence of ‘‘ drive,” necessitated in the Aealschu/e by the clearly 
defined aim of the instruction. Here and there the Realschule directors 
are inclined to find some springs of blessings in the Maitteischule. This 
is the case in towns where the Realschulen are full to overflowing, and 
can relegate undesirable elements to the Mittelschule. Such a state of 
things might, perhaps, be possible in a Welsh town, but hardly in 
England, where the secondary schools have not yet learnt how to 
attract the desirable elements. 

But it is not only the Realschulen that suffer from this competition, 
but the elementary schools feel its effect as well ; for the Mittelschule, 
which should be the school of the lower middle classes, in order to 
swell its numbers, lays itself out to attract the children of the working 
classes—who, if they are fit for an education beyond the range of the 
elementary school, should seek it at one of the higher schools. The 
Mittelschule has it in its power to do this double damage through the 
flexibility of its organization. It is almost with a feeling of relief that 
one learns that there is one part of Prussian education in which the 
chaos is almost as great as in England. The types of organization of 
these schools are so various that it is only the Central Authority that 
could give a trustworthy picture. Some have nine classes, some eight, 
some less; some are independent institutions, some stand in organic 
connexion with elementary schools. The curriculum is equally varied. 
Some follow almost exactly that of the Realschule, teaching two foreign 
languages ; some only one. In others, as in Magdeburg and Naumburg 
—where the percentage of pupils in such schools is unusually high—no 
foreign language is taught. The instruction in mathematics and science 
is equally varied. Similarly diverse are the standards of attainment ; 
while many achieve but little more than the ordinary primary school, 
others successfully prepare their pupils to pass the one year's military 
service examinaticn before the Military Examining Board. 

The main interest of the paper, however, lies in the fact that it 
shows that, though here and there considerations of economy have led to 

the retention of the Mittelschule, yet in the majority of Prussian towns 
the municipal authorities have had the wisdom to prefer the Aca/schule, 
in spite of the heavy additional expense for its staff of University 
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trained teachers. It also affords evidence that in the reforms of the last 
fifty years the needs of the large centres of population have received the 
greater share of attention. It is hoped, however, that the introduction 
of the Reformschule will facilitate the efficiency of the educational 
administration in small towns. 

The current number of the Zeitschrift für lateinlose höhere Schulen 
contains the announcement of the resignation of Dr. Holzmiiller of the 
presidency of the Verein zür Forderung das lateinlosen höheren 
Schulwesen. He disapproved the unqualified co-operation of the 
Association with other bodies in the agitation for equality of privileges, 
holding that the Association was only helping to ‘‘ pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire" for others, and that the Oderrealschule would receive 
but little recognition ; and even now their allies are urging the Ober- 
realschulen to institute optional classes in Latin, which Prof. Holz- 
miiller considers a retrograde step, and an infringement of their position 
as modern schools. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The rapid spread of this movement in Berlin is very noteworthy. The 
Humboldt Akademie is a private association, established some twenty 
years ago, to carry out the famous dicrum of W. von Humboldt, ** Edu- 
cation and knowledge should be a common good of the common 
people.” It now arranges courses on nearly every branch of higher 
learning, including ancient and modern languages. The fee for a 
course of ten or eleven lectures is five marks for the general public, and 
three marks for teachers, students, and the working classes. The 
lecturers are the pick of the Berlin professors and schoolmasters, such 
as Dr. Hanstein, the historian of modern German literature, to give a 
single example. Foreigners are admitted ; and the Committee is con- 
templating special courses of German, for the benefit of French and 
English visitors. During the five terms of 1899-1900 there were given 
218 courses, attended by upwards of 7,000 students. We may add that 
prospectuses, &c., may be obtained at Haase's Library, 116A 
Potsdamerstrasse, Berlin. 

A more recent institution is the Verein für volkstünliche Kurse von 
Berliner Hochschulehrern. The lecturers in this case are all University 
professors. The courses consist of six lectures (an hour's lecture 
followed by half-an-hour's discussion), and the fee for each course is. 
only 1 mark (for workmen, 60 pfg.) This, too, is a private enterprise, 
and wholly unconnected with the State. Its operations are at present 
limited ; last term only ten courses were delivered ; but under the 
energetic guidance of Prof. Harnach it is sure to prosper and spread. 


CANADA. 


The province of Ontario has a very serious problem in education to. 
solve. Itinvolves the legacy handed down by our British ancestors. 
—the propriety of State aid to denominational schools. The early 
colleges in the province were denominational in character, being 
Methodist, Anglican, and Presbyterian ; yearly grants were made to. 
them by the provincial Government. The Anglican college was known 
as King's College, and was situated in Toronto, the seat of government. 
In the movement to separate Church and State King's College was ac- 
quired by the Government, lost its Anglican character, and became 
known as the University of Toronto. This change took place in 1849. 
State aid was gradually withdrawn from the denominational colleges, 
until in 1868 it was completely cut off. There were at this time 
Victoria University (Methodist), founded 1836, Queen's University 
(Presbyterian), founded 1841, Trinity University (Anglican), founded 
1852, University of Ottawa (Roman Catholic), founded 1865. 

In 1887, at the suggestion of Mr. Goldwin Smith, who has always. 
taken a deep interest in educational affairs in Ontario, there was a 
movement towards the federation of the other Universities with the 
University of Toronto, many of the principles being borrowed from 
Oxford. This was accepted by only the M:thodist body, and they 
moved Victoria University to Toronto, and erected a beautiful building 
near the Provincial University. This has increased the numbers and 
the prestige of Toronto, and Trinity University is now thinking of join- 
ing the alliance. And now here comes the difficulty. Queen's Uni-. 
versity in Kingston has been loyally supported by the Presbyterian 
denomination and locally supported by the city where it is situated. It- 
claims that it does excellent work, that it is ¢he other University 
“ centre," and as such has a demand upon the Government for aid. 
The Government has but a small majority in the House, and fears to 
antagonize the Presbyterian and Eastern section of the province wherein 
much of its strength lies. On the other hand, it dare not readopt the 
iniquitous custom of aiding denominational schools—for where would! 
this ever stop! In this dilemma it simply does nothing, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, which has expanded so in wants and received so 
little to satisfy any of these wants, is in absolute need. The University 
has been badly treated by the Government. There is no State Uni- 
versity in all the American Union which is treated as niggardly, and 
yet, in the face of all these disadvantages, there is no one of these 
Universities that does better work. — This is to be said to the everlast- 
ing credit of the University and to the everlasting discredit of the. 
Government. One great difficulty in Ontario is that the people are not 
progressive. They still think that a University exists for the sole pur-. 
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pose of training men to enter the professions, and they point to the large 
number of graduates who, not finding remunerative work in their own 
country, cross over to the United States, and thus deprive Canada of 
educated young men. But there is another side to this. The University 
has not been progressive. It has not kept pace with the demands made 
by a changing form of social hfe, and has been slow—too slow—to 
introduce new subjects or reorganize the curriculum. 

There is a sort of ‘* provincialism" in many parts of Canada that 
hinders progress. There is a self-satisfied air about many of the in- 
stitutions, and a feeling akin to contempt for the experimental methods 
of the people of the United States. ‘* As it was [or thought to be] in 
England, is now, and always ought to be ” is the religion of certain parts 
of otticialdom. Things tend to become institutional ; there is no local 
interest in the schools, and the evils of paternalism are very manifest. 
With the awakening to the possibilities— nay, the very necessities—ot in- 
dustrial development, there are signs of unrest in education, and the 
newly elected Chancellor of the University, Chief Justice Sir William 
Ralph Meredith, in a recent speech, said that it was the imperative duty 
of the province to maintain in an efficient condition the Provincial Uni- 
versity, because an etticient and up-to-date University is essential to 
the completeness of a proper system of State education. The demand 
will be made upon the legislature for a supplementary grant of £ 10,000 
a year, and this will likely precipitate the denominational grant battle. 
It will be an anxious time for the University, and, indeed, for all the 
young people in the province who are hoping for an education that will 
fit them for life. 

There is one other aspect of the connexion between the Government 
and the University which is not pleasant. The Province of Ontario is 
wealthy, the Government each year reports a surplus, and yet the in- 
creased income gained for the University during the past five years has 
come from the withdrawal of certain perquisites (legitimate ones) from 
the professors and increasing the fees of students 100 per cent. These 
are now higher than in any State University in the American Union. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


It may be a surprise to some people to learn that the Transvaal is 
sufficiently civilized to have sent an educational exhibit to last year’s 
great international collection in Paris. To an illustrated account of 
this exhibit which appeared in the Revue Pédagosigue tor January we 
are indebted for the following particulars :— Educational legislation dates 
from 1882. The provision of schools is left to local initiative, the 
function. of the Government being confined to encouraging such 
initiative by grants of money, &c., to inspecting—especially in the 
interests of religion—all schools receiving Government grants, and to 
providing, in a measure, for the supply of teachers. In the matter of 
grants the Government have not acted ungenerously. In addition to a 
yearly graat of from £5 to £8, for instance, for every pupil over six 
years of age in regular attendance at an ** approved " school, there have 
been special grants (sometimes including board and lodging) for indigent 
pupils, for pupil-teachers, for technical classes, and, in the case of the 
smaller schools, for rent, building, furniture, &c. Bonuses ranging from 
£10 to £50 have also been awarded to the masters of such schools as 
fulfilled certain conditions. 

For a long time it was found necessary to import teachers from Hol- 
land, but soine few years ago two normal schools were established in 
Pretoria. The educational stati before the war also included six in- 
spectors, part of whose business it was to stimulate local initiative in 
districts insutticiently provided with schools. The cost of all this had 
increased from about Z 10,000 in 1883 to more than Z 200,000 in 1898—an 
imposing figure for a country of less than a quarter of a million of in- 
habitants. The total number of pupils in the public schools had risen 
during the same period from one thousand to fifteen thousand, with an 
average attendance of 84 per cent. in the towns, and of no less than 91 
per cent. in the country. 

** In the matter of education,” we read, ** the Uitlanders were equally 
well treated. Even schools in which the official language was not the 
medium of instruction received grants, on condition that Dutch and the 
history of the country were taught in them ; and in 1896 a new School 
Law empowered the Government to establish schools in the mining 
districts without waiting, as in other parts of the country, for individual 
initiative. In these Rand schools education was to be had by the 
children of Uitlanders for a very small fee. The instruction was given 
in their own language, and Dutch was only introduced very gradually. 
At the outbreak of the war there were twelve such schools, with fifteen 
hundred pupils and forty-nine teachers. More than a third of the 
teachers were Englishmen, ignorant of Dutch, and yet in receipt of 
Government pay as officials of the Republic. It is, perhaps, noteworthy 
that the average cost per head in these schools was greater than in the 
ordinary schools of the country.” 

It should be added that there have also existed for some time past a 
certain number of schools entirely free from all Government control, 
established for the most part by English settlers, who were not satisfied 
with the instruction in English in the public schools. 

The curriculum of the public schools includes Bible history, Dutch, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, history (especially of the Transvaal) and 
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geography, modern languages (chiefly English), object lessons, drawing, 
singing, and handwork (Sloyd). Science is optional. The average 
number of working hours per week for the upper standards is twenty- 
five. Of these, from three to four are devoted to English. 

The exhibit itself—for obvious reasons—was small and incompiete, 
consisting of not much more than specimens of school-work and a few 
photographs. The writer in the Revue speaks of having examined this 
exhibit ** with profound emotion”; and we are not surprised. Not 
without method does he transcribe the following fragment of the 
National Hymn, found among the specimens of school dictation :— 


** Dost thou know this heroic people— 
lleroic in spite of long subjugation— 
That has sacrificed its wealth and its blood 
In the cause of liberty and justice? 
Forward, citizens! Unfurl your standards ! 
Our sufterings are at an end. 
Rejoice in the victories of your valiant ones ! 
This free people is ourselves." 


The writer is also struck by the intelligence and the high degree of 
instruction displayed in the specimens of school work. ‘* Qur best 
French schools give no better results," he says. He also finds the 
appearance of both boys and girls in the photographs to be ** absolutely 
the same " as that of European children of the same age. The Trans- 
vaal authorities themselves call special attention to this fact, as showing 
that the Boers are not **the semi-savages, half European and half Kafhr, 
that so many people thought them betore the war." They also express 
the hope that one of the effects of the exhibit will be to prove that, *' so 
far from having been opposed to progress, as is too often said, the 
Government has done all in its power to meet satisfactorily the new 
demands created by a new situation."' 

We are not concerned with politics any more than our French con- 
temporary whom we quote professes to be; but, whatever view we 
may take of the quarrel, it is good for us to realize the havoc that 
the war has wrought to education. We can only hope that the British 
Government is already occupying itself with the grave educational 
questions of the future, and taking timely counsel with the proper 
authorities at the Cape. 


EDUCATION IN WALES. 


pue on our space prevented us at the time from 

reporting an address delivered in November last to Welsh 
teachers by Mr. W. J. Russell, Chairman of the Association of 
Head Masters and Mistresses of Welsh Secondary Schools ; but 
the educational statistics that it contains are so novel and 
startling that they must not be passed over in silence. We pro- 
pose, as briefly as possible, to tabulate them. 


I. Wales the Second Nation in Secondary Education. 


Judged by the number of pupils per thousand inhabitants receiving 
secondary instruction, the United States stands first with 876 per 
thousand, Wales next with 5°3, then Prussia with 4'9, and France 
with 4°7. 

2. Crime and Education. 

In 1836 there were 52,000 British convicts in the colonies living in a 
state of bestial immorality. Now, in spite of the fact that the popula- 
tion has nearly doubled, there are only 4,000 undergoing penal 
servitude. 

3. English and Foreign Schools Compared. 


The impression left on Mr. Russell by a visit to the Paris Exhibition 
was that the average English school was at least on a level with the 
average foreign school. In buildings we have distinctly the pull. As 
a rule French /yc/es and German Gymnasien are plain, unattractive, 
barrack-like buildings. Most are furnished with laboratories, but these 
seem little used. School work gives more general information but less 
mental training. An ample playground in Germany means little more 
than standing ground for each pupil. 

In France 55 per cent. of secondary pupils are in private schools, 
mostly managed by religious orders. In Prussia during four years 
300 schoolboys and 409 schoolgirls under the age of fifteen committed 
suicide. 

In the Oharlottenberg Oberrealschule, one of the show places of 
Germany, and perhaps the best of the new modern schools, each of the 
last six divisions of the school contains 56 boys, and each of the first ten 
divisions works in school with a master 35 hours a week. 

In English secondary schools the proportion of boys to a master is 
about 20 to I, and the average number of hours in school is 25. 


4. Educational Research. 

On the other hand, far more work is being done both in the States 
and on the Continent than in England in the way of child-study and 
psychological experimentation. Thus, the psychological laboratory at 
Harvard contains 240 instruments and pieces of mechanism for psychical 
analysis, measuring, testing, &c. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


‘THE Consultative Committee have nearly concluded 
the tasks so far assigned them by the Board of 
Education. On the inspection and examination of schools 
they have sent in their report. As to the 


Boxe Hsia registration of teachers, they have settled 
Committee. the qualification for admission to the 


register after the years*of grace have 
passed, and have only to determine the modus inscribendt 
during the interim. We do not pretend to be behind the 
scenes; but we may hazard a shrewd conjecture that a 
University degree, or its equivalent, in addition to a 
testamur of training, will be insisted on, and that a small 
standing committee will be recommended to supervise the 
keeping of the register. 


THE ambitious flights of the larger School Boards are to 

be checked so far as the present Government can 
compass that end. Just as our last issue had gone to press 
the Duke of Devonshire made a speech in 
the House of Lords which distinctly implies 
that the Cabinet has made up its mind on 
one point, and that is the futility of establishing authorities 
for secondary education and at the same time giving 
enhanced powers to the School Boards which would make 
them serious rivals in the secondary field. The extraordi- 
nary unpopularity of the existing School Boards, and the 
fact that their organization does not cover the country— 
these are weighty arguments against entrusting them with 
powers over secondary education. ‘I cannot,” said the 
Duke, “accept, on the part of the Government, or make 
any approach to accepting, the contention which would 
make School Boards in the widest sense the authorities for 
secondary education. . . . If this is done by Parliament, 
it will not be on the suggestion or advice of His Majesty's 
present advisers.” The Duke reiterated his promise to 
introduce a Bill dealing with Local Authorities ; but, if Mr. 


Chipping their 
ings. 
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Justice Wills’s judgment is upheld on appeal, he will not 
ask Parliament to legalize the present action of the large 
Boards, which is condemned by that judgment. 


ORD MORLEY, as Chairman of Committees, has 
ruled that the Nottingham Bill is out of order, m 
that it proposes to effect by a private Bill what ought to be 
done by publicstatute. The Bill is conse- 
The M ngnam quently dead ; but it has served its purpose, 
j and may yet rise from its ashes in glorified 
form. Public attention has been drawn to the feasibility of 
the proposal that a municipality should, by means of a 
Committee, become the School Board for its area. The 
discussions that centred round the Bill in Nottingham and 
elsewhere have shown that the times are fast ripening for a 
statute which shall recognize that education is a natural 
function of the popularly elected Local Authonty. Notting- 
ham will have the credit of being the first town to interpret 
the signs of the times. Even should the present Govern- 
ment stand shivering on the bank, we are confident that 
this is the only way of safety. At any rate, we do not 
anticipate success for Mr. Mundella's counter-proposal, that 
the School Board (in London), with certain County Council 
representatives, should become the authority for all grades 
of education. 


HE Bradford School Board has produced a scheme 
which sounds like a counterblast to the Nottingham 


proposals. Briefly stated, the Bradford scheme ordains a 
single authority for all grades of educa- 
He 7 tion within the borough. So far we are 


in accord. But Bradford wants a specially 
elected body for this purpose, and here we part company. 
The weakness of the ad hoc plan has been so often ex- 
posed that we do not propose to repeat the objections 
here. If Bradford would substitute “committee of the 
Town Council” for “specially elected by the ratepayers,” 
the scheme, which we quote below, would be in line with 
the best proposals that have been made. 


I. That there should be one Local Authority, specially elected by the 
ratepayers, for all educational purposes, as defined by Clause 3. 
2. That in county boroughs its jurisdiction should be co-extensive with 
area of borough. 3. That, subject in all cases to the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Local Authority (a) should take cognizance of all education 
(elementary, secondary, and technical) in its district ; (^) should have 
effective control over the administration ofall schools receiving aid from 
rates or taxes, and a power in regard to attendance and condition of 
premises, over other schools of all kinds; (c) should receive and ad- 
minister all Imperial and local grants for education ; and (2) should be 
empowered to take steps to secure due provision for education where 
gaps are found to exist. 


q HE House of Commons enjoyed a regular field day on 

the subject of education when Mr. Yoxall moved the 
reduction of Sir John Gorst’s salary. It was the Higher 
Elementary Minute that was the chief 


ams ratius object of attack. And we scarcely think 
Fraud. Mr. Yoxall overstated the case when he 


described the recent action of the Board 
as “something like an administrative fraud." Mr. Mac- 
namara joined in the fray with considerable energy, and Sir 
John had a rough time, though no man stands heckling better, 
having always his Mr. Jorkyns to fall back on. The upshot 
of the debate would seem to be that the Board of Education 
will have to modify the Minute in parts, and in other parts 
to stick to the original interpretation. Subsequent glosses 
have been so numerous and so contradictory that it is hard 
to say now what meaning the Board attach to the document. 
On one point we differ from those who attacked the Vice- 
President. If the higher elementary schools are to be true 
to their name, the leaving age of fifteen is quite high enough. 
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To endeavour to get the age raised to eighteen is equivalent 
to saying that these schools desire to become secondary in 
character. 


WE are not at all deceived by the debate in the House 
of Commons on the night of the Irish riot. We 
have been aware for some time that a compact was made at 
the beginning of the Session between 


The Inner members interested in education on both 
Mear Rg o7 the sides ofthe House that the hands of the 
Elementary Government were to be strengthened 
Minute Debate. (otherwise forced) on every occasion, and 


that al fresco debates were to be the order 
of the day until legislation on a large and definite scale was 
produced by the Government. Differing (apparently) on the 
details of legislation, and, for party purposes also, on the 
principles, enlightened men on both sides agreed that 
the present chaos must not continue, and that the whole 
question must be threshed out, and at once. Hence the 
debate in question was, in vulgar parlance, “a put-up job." 
The attack and defence of the Cockerton judgment, of the 
Higher Elementary Minute, and of the attitude of the 
Government were merely pegs upon which to hang a debate 
practically asking Sir John Gorst to show his hand. It 
was a little previous, but Sir John joined in the spirit 
of the thing as far as he could. It was noteworthy that 
the grave and reverend signiors of education, like Sir R. 
Jebb and Sir W. Anson, were conspicuous by their 
absence, while those of the School Board party pure and 
simple, like Messrs. Channing, Hutton, and Bell, who 
see that their only hope is to put off legislation to a 
more convenient season, also refused to join in the sham 
fight. Of precisely the same nature is the expurgated 
edition of the Bousfield Bill, which Mr. Hobhouse has 
just introduced. This is also admitted to be merely a 
feeler ; so we need not trouble about it. 


NE feature of the debate we must allude to, and that 

is the instances given by Sir J. Gorst where School 
Boards obtained loans practically by false pretences. To 
write to Whitehall, and ask for a loan for 
erecting science rooms for Code science, 
and, once the loan granted and the 
rooms up, to put the whole thing under the more remuner- 
ative patronage of South Kensington, is absolutely in- 
defensible. Though Lord Salisbury professes himself 
unable to define “technical,” yet every schoolboy now 
knows the difference between a general scientific intro- 
duction to the practical work of the workshop or the factory 
and a systematic course of sciences such as forms part of 
a secondary education. True the very earliest stage of all 
scientific education must be the same; but itis an educational 
solecism to say that the development suitable to a boy 
who is to learn plumbing at sixteen is the same as that 
suitable to one who will take a science scholarship at 
eighteen and a science degree at twenty-two. Yet this is 
practically what the higher-grade school masters have just 
been contending is the meaning of the celebrated “ con- 
cordat" between themselves and the secondary head 
masters. The leaving-age question is all important. Every 
subject outside the “three R's" taught to a boy whose 
technics start at sixteen must be taught differently from the 
same subject as taught to a boy who will go into tertiary 
education (technological or other) at seventeen or later. 
Either higher-grade schools do what they pretend, and cater 
for the majority, who must leave at fifteen, or they are 
what they say they are not—scholarship schools for a small 
minority—in which case they frankly overlap. Sir John 


Technical and 
Technological. 


Gorst’s refusal to sanction “ office routine ” in such schools, 
as being “technology,” is much to be commended. 


TRE appointment of Mr. Burge to Winchester is a good 

one—so much the most carping critics will concede— 
and, with the fear of Mr. Page before our eyes, we are 
inclined to go further, and, though Mr. 


Mast hi of Burge is a cleric, pronounce it the 
Winchester. best that the Governors could have made 


under the circumstances. There were at 
least two distinguished laymen standing, but one laboured 
under the distinct disadvantage of being oneof the Winchester 
staff, and Mr. Hort, of Harrow, though he could claim far 
longer experience of schools than Mr. Burge, had not made 
his mark in the scholastic world. To have restored the 
discipline of a college that had got completely out of hand 
is a sufficient testimonial to turn the scale. It is something 
to have broken the tradition of Wykehamist head masters ; 
to have chosen a layman as well would have been the salte 
mortale. 


“THE Board of Educaton's second series of inspec- 

tions in Surrey and elsewhere are just over, and 
we have heard nothing but praise from all quarters 
concerning them. As we suggested, all 


Nds of trace of a system of combining with this 
Education. work a school of science inspection has 


now been dropped, and the inspectors 
have been, in the best sense, educational advisers. A 
head master writes to us: “The inspections have been 
most helpful, and the tact and kindness of the in- 
spectors beyond praise.” Another tells us he is sure 
that the interview of the inspectors with his governors 
must have done them a lot of good. We know a few 
governing bodies to whom this remark may apply. We 
hear that, at the end of each batch of county inspec- 
tions, the inspectors, possibly reinforced by some of the 
senior officials, will seek an interview with the County 
Council which pays for the inspections, and relate their 
adventures. We hope this is true, and can conceive 
nothing which would be more valuable to a Local 
Authority. Curiously enough, a line of cleavage has 
developed itself in the Consultative Committee when deal- 
ing with the difficult question of the publication of these 
inspection results. One party, which may be called the 
“ Moderates,” but which their opponents call “ Academic,” 
consists of Mr. Acland, Dr. Gow, and Mrs. Bryant ; while 
the Progressives (whom the others call the ** Aggressives ") 
contains, besides the Chairman, Mr. E. Gray, Archdeacon 
Sandford, and Prof. Armstrong. We need not describe in 
detail the views of each section ; but, briefly, the former 
does not want to do anything to offend professional 
“ susceptibilities,” while the latter wants to enlighten the 
public on all points. So far the policy of doing nothing 
has generally prevailed. "We hear that in spite of the ex- 
pense Durham will be inspected after all, while Devon has 
also sent in an application for a general inspection. 


E ks conference of representatives of the National Union 
of Teachers, which meets early this month at Yarmouth, 
will be called upon to consider, in the first place, the 

pressing question of finance. To remove 
TE oid the existing inequality in the matter, Dr. 

Macnamara will propose that a larger 
proportion of the funds needed should be found by the 
Treasury. There is no doubt that more money is needed. 
In Wales the Chief Inspector gave it as his opinion that 
the secondary schools will not be in a satisfactory financial 
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state until the school funds throughout the Principality 
average £20 per pupil. Compare this with the couple of 
pounds spent on the “elementary ” child, and it may be 
admitted that an advance in cost would be justified. The 
Higher Elementary School Minute will come in for con 
siderable criticism in reference to its limitations. And the 
Conference will urge, as the natural corollary to the 
Superannuation Act, that a reasonable security of tenure 
must be guaranteed. We may expect the Conference to 
give an overwhelming majority to the resolutions on these 
three points. 


SE Farlington School Board has received a lesson from 
Judge Gye at the Portsmouth County Court that 
cannot fail to make the position of the teacher more secure 
throughout the country. The Judge gave 
the dainages asked for, and also costs on 
the higher scale. His remarks on the 
tyrannical exercise of power by a public body deserve to be 
read by all in authority. We quote a few sentences :— 


I have had to deal in this Court with a great many cases in which 
boards of management and other public bodies have been concerned. 
In all the course of my experience I have never met with so much 
unfairness and want of consideration. I will go farther, and say that 
I have never met with such an absolute want of knowledge of the 
ordinary affairs of the world, and of the ordinary feelings of right and 
wrong. The line which has been taken up by these gentlemen who 
constitute the Scheol Board isa line which I am surprised to find 
taken up by any body assuming to have the slightest business capacity 
or any humane feeling. . . . To my mind, the course adopted by 
this Board is not short of monstrous. . . . My experience of some of 
these Boards is that when they act in the performance of a public duty 
they cast aside every spark of human kindness and ordinary and 
reasonable and business consideration. Would an ordinary business 
man have treated the lowest in his service in this way? I am amazed 
that a public body receiving grants from the Imperial Exchequer 
should use their power in such a way. I have no words too strong to 
express my feelings upon this case. 


An Unjust 
Dismissal. 


WE promised last month further particulars of the 
scheme for a training institution which has been 
agreed upon by the Technical Education Board of the 
The London C. C. London County Council. The feature 
Training College. which distinguishes it from existing train- 
ing colleges is that it 1s contrived a double 
debt to pay; it isto be at once a school of the University 
of London and a day training college satisfying the re- 
quirements of the Board of Education. The Senate of the 
University is to appoint a Professor of Education at £800 a 
year, who is to be 75so facto Principal of the institution, with- 
out further salary. All students, Queen's Scholars or others, 
must before entering have passed the London Matriculation 
Examination. A three years’ course is to be so arranged 
that undergraduate students may satisfy both the require- 
ments of the Board of Education and those of the London 
B.A. or B.Sc., and that graduate students may have a year's 
training with a view to obtaining the London University 
Teachers Diploma. The institution is not to have a 
habitat of its own, but to be located in one or other of the 
existing colleges or polytechnics connected with the Univer- 
sity, 4500 being assigned for rent. The total annual cost 
to the Technical Board is estimated at £4,300, of which 
sum £1,500 is to come back in the shape of Government 
grants and fees. 


T? have secured £2,800 a year for training in any form 

or shape is a boon for which we must be thankful ; but, 
in spite of the proverb, we cannot help looking the gift horse 
in the mouth. Elementary teachers, as Sir 
J. Fitch and Mr. Yoxall have been lately 
insisting, are only half trained, but second- 
ary teachers—at least the male portion of them—are not 


A Gift Horse. 


trained at all; and this new institution, as far as we can 
foresee, will not remove this disability. Both of the Com- 
mittees which have been sitting on the training of secondary 
teachers recommended a post-graduate course. Is it feasible 
so to arrange the pedagogic courses of the institution as to 
combine in one class graduates who are reading for the 
Diploma and Queen’s Scholars who are at the same time 
reading for an ordinary degree? We doubt it. Wherein 
will the new institution differ from the existing Training 
Department of King’s College? In nothing, as far as we 
can see, save in the command of larger resources. And 
where, we wonder, are the hundred matriculated Queen’s 
Scholars that figure in the estimate to be found? Through 
false economy, or pseudo-democratic velleities, the Technical 
Education Board have missed a great opportunity. 


ITH the official account of the Coopers Hill revolu- 
tion we deal elsewhere. We rejoice to learn that at 
the eleventh hour Lord George Hamilton has yielded to the 
righteous importunity of the University 
members, and granted a respite. The pro- 
fessors and teachers under dismissal are to 
be allowed to state their view as to the 
proposed changes to the Board of Visitors, and until this 
supplementary report has been received and considered the 
dismissals are not to come into operation. Moreover, the 
Board of Visitors is to be strengthened by the addition of 
representatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. It is to the absence of the professional 
element on the old Board that we must attribute the in- 
decent haste with which a new and intricate scheme of work 
and hours, involving delicate personal considerations, was 
polished off at a single sitting. 


Coopers Hill: 
a Death-bed 
Repentance. 


WE borrow from the Speaker two parallel passages 
showing how small is the progress in educational 

ideas made by our statesmen in the last half century. Sir 
Charles Adderley, who was Vice-President 


ve dure oF of the Council in 1858, said in introducing 
hee the Educational Estimates of that year : 


Cockerton Case. ^ Any attempt to keep the children of the labour- 


ing classes under intellectual culture after the earliest 
age at which they could be earning their living would be as arbitrary 
and improper as it would be to keep the boys at Eton and Harrow at 
spade labour. 


On March 6 the present President of the Board of Educa- 
tion said : 

To argue, as has been done, that certain action of the Department 

sets the School Board free to teach, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
adults and children French, German, and I know not what appears 
to me the me plus ultra of extravagance. 
To determine whether such instruction is lawful or not, we 
must wait till the appeal against the Cockerton judgment is de- 
cided ; but to brand it as extravagance seems to us a begging 
of the question, a mere survival of conservative obscurantism. 
The Duke has yet to learn that the only logical definition of 
elementary education is in terms of age, not of subjects ; that, 
a priori, it is no more irrational for a Board scholar to learn 
French than for an Eton scholar to learn to dig. 


SEVEN schools have been inspected under Clause 3 of 

the Board of Education Act—so Sir John Gorst told 
the House (at the the time of writing this number may be 
increased by six)—eighteen others have been 
arranged for, and thirty-eight applications 
are under consideration. On the whole 
this is a better beginning than we expected; still, the 
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numbers are very small, and we are afraid that no general 
demand for inspection will arise until a competent body of 
permanent inspectors is appointed. Inspection must 
precede registration, and we are all anxious for a register 
of efficient schools. Sir John is of course correct in saying 
that under this Act inspection can only take place on the 
application of the schools. But he forgets or ignores the 
fact that the Charity Commissioners have power to inspect 
all schools under their schemes, and that these powers can 
at will be used by the Board of Education. The problem 
is a large one, and we are quite content to move slowly ; 
but we should be more content if we could be assured that 
the Board is not to be hampered in developing its inspec- 
torate by the parsimony of the Treasury. 


is WHETHER it is the duty of every teacher to abstain 

altogether from intoxicants is a question to which 
there may be two answers, but there can be but one 
answer to the question whether it is the 
duty of a teacher who does not altogether 
abstain to conceal carefully from his pupils 
the fact that he does not." This sentence from the Board 
Teacher is somewhat involved, but the context implies that 
it is the duty of a teacher who takes alcohol to conceal the 
fact from his pupils. To expose this modern Jesuitry would 
need a /eftre provinciale. | A wise head master used to say 
toa new member of his staff: “ If you smoke, let the boys 
see that you do ; don't try to hide it." 


Hypocrisy. 


AFTER all, there is to be no Secondary Education Bill 

this Session—so Sir Robert Finlay (who ought to 
know) gives us to understand. Mr. Chamberlain’s little 
war, so he tells us, is the Aaron’s rod that 
has eaten up all the Duke’s serpents, and 
we must possess our souls in patience till 
the clouds have lifted. Under these circumstances it is 
hardly worth while to discuss Sir Robert's forecast of the 
Bill, which, in a year's time, may have undergone a complete 
metamorphosis. We would only remark that this delay cuts 
the ground from under the feet of the Board of Education, 
which professes to be putting the drag on higher Board 
schools, because they are at once to be superseded by 
something higher and better. 


Hope 
Deferred. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Bill, endorsed by Mr. H. Hobhouse and others, for making 
better provision for the promotion by Local Authorities of education 
“other than elementary,” is in many respects a useful measure, as far as 
it goes. It is conceived in a spirit of conciliation towards both School 
Boards and University colleges. The main points may be summarized 
thus :—(a) Compulsory application of residue grant to education, and 
power of Local Authority to levy a rate of 2d. ; (^) recognition of 
Municipal Council (County or County Borough) as responsible 
authority, Education Committee to administer ^ without any in- 
terference," and to report to Local Authority each year; 
(c) members of authority to constitute a majority of the Education 
Committee, but not less than one-third (who may be persons 
of both sexes) to be non-members; (d) in the provision of edu- 
cation, the claims of technical instruction to be first considered ; (c) aid 
not to be given to any school conducted for private profit, except to such 
extent, and under such circumstances, as the Board of Education may, 
on the application of the Education Committee, think expedient— 
scholarships or exhibitions not to be regarded as aid. 


As to the constitution of the Local Authority it is provided that in 
the case of London and of a county borough (a) where there is a School 
Board at least three members of the Committee shall be menibers of the 
Board; and (^) where there is a University or University college at 
least three members shall be representatives of the University or the 


college. This proposal seems to imply a misapprehension of the sphere 
of intluence claimed by University institutions. The University of 
Cambridge, for instance, has probably no more professional conuexion 
with, or interest in, the educational aflairs of the County Borough of 
Cambridge than of any other county borough in England. 


IN a report to the Technical Instruction Committee of the Liverpool 
City Council the Chairman of that body refers in admirable terms to the 
question of the Local Authority. After pointing out the highly efficient 
manner in which, from first tolast, the Liverpool School Board has dis- 
charged its great educational duty—a fact which might give pause to the 
most determined advocate of unification if it included the compulsory 
transfer of the work of elementary education from such Board—he 
says: ‘It is not improbable that the course of events may affect the 
judgment of members of School Boards, and, indeed, of all interested in 
their work, to the belief that, sound and comprehensive as that work 
has been, the necessity for a single authority to co-ordinate all branches 
of education is the necessity of the moment, and dwarfs every other 
consideration. If, with this recognition of a changed condition, there 
were assurance of continued individual representation upon the 
executive committee of the new Local Authority, School Boards per- 
haps might voluntarily include their duties within the constitution of 
the Technical Instruction Committee.” it would be an excellent lead 
to the country if the Liverpool School Board accepted Councillor 
Oulton's wise suggestion. 


IN many respects the method adopted by the Liverpool City Council 
when confronted with the responsibility of aiding or supplying technical 
instruction was particularly well advised. They proceeded to aid, under 
suitable conditions, existing institutions, established a connecting series 
of scholarships, and have founded new centres to meet requirements. 
The report of the director reviews the various enterprises over which 
the Council exerts an influence. It is pointed out, however, that an 
inquiry recently made shows that not more than about 15,000 students 
take advantage of the opportunities for evening class instruction, and 
there is certainly room for a large increase in this respect. A sum of 
£1,653 was paid in grants to secondary day schools, and £1,300 on 
scholarships and exhibitions. The new Central Technical School 
building, it is anticipated, will be ready for occupation at the beginning 
of the next session. 


THE ninth annual report of the West Riding Technical Instruction 
Committee gives, in brief, particulars of popr in different depart- 
ments of instruction from the beginning of the work. Nine years ago 
there were 142 centres for evening and occasional day classes, at which 
11,941 students were enrolled. Last session the number of centres was 
166, and the total of students 17,595. During a similar period the 
attendance at classes for girls and women has run up from 2,158 to 
6,434. Evening continuation schools, eight of which were aided by the 
County Council to the extent of £77 in 1892-93, now total 112, with 
6,025 pupils, aided to the sum of £1,765. Grammar and other day 
schools assisted by the Council reached the total of 49, against 34 in 
1891-92, the number of pupils over twelve years of age having increased 
from 2,521 to 3,644. The total number of scholarships and exhibitions 
of all classes awarded was 2,553. 


THe West Riding Committee administered, in round figures, a matter 
of £40,000 in the interests of the county. The Educational Committee 
of the Parts of Lindsey, Lincolnshire, spends less than a fifth of that 
sum, but nevertheless it renders in degree an equally satisfactory 
account of its stewardship. From the elaborate and interesting report 
for the year ending May 31, 1900, it is possible to make a complete and 
also a particular review of the work in progress. The number of classes 
of all kinds in progress during the year was 456, the total average 
attendance 3,260. In addition, courses of lectures in various subjects 
attracted a total average attendance of 3,652. A sum of £450 was 
applied in aid of eight secondary schools, and over £ 1,000 was spent on 
scholarships tenable at such schools and places of higher education. It 
is clear from the report that an excellent work, well adapted to the 
requirements of the county, is in progress. 


THE mere enumeration of the reports and appendices issued by the 
Technical Education Committee of the Wilts County Council would 
occupy several lines. But they are all of a very interesting and useful 
character. A comparative statement in the gencral report shows the 
progress made in technical classes during the past ten years. Here are 
the figures for years ending September 30, 1801 and 1900 :— 


NUMBER OF CLASSES. NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


Science. Art. Other. Science. Art. Other. Total. 
1891 ...... 24 iu. Onn: mous 734... 684... — ... 1,418 
1900 .... 150 ... 8 ... 371 ...... 1,932 ... 1,506 ... 13,578 ... 17,016 


Seventy-four scholarships were held during the year, 61 minor and 
13 intermediate, the value being £891. An instructive table shows, in 
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a striking manner, the influence which has been, and is being, exer- 
cised by the County Council in the provision of suitable buildings for 
secondary and technical education. The total cost of new, and 
adaptation of old, buildings is shown to be over £60,000. Towards 
this sum the County Council has piven, or promised, £12,000, Urban 
Councils £15,879, Rural Councils £1,388, subscribers £5,834, the 
residue being available or to be obtained from other sources. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT 
MANCHESTER. 


By FABIAN WARE, Representative at the Paris Exhibition of the 
Education Committee of the British Royal Commission. 


ANCHESTER is to be congratulated on its educational 
zeal, or, at any rate, on its educational zealots. While 
the majority of English teachers were basking on the sands of 
their native shores during the summer holidays of last year, 
or hurrying through Paris on their way to Switzerland, 
more than one Manchester educationist was busily engaged in 
studying the pedagogical sections of the International Exhibi- 
tion. Among these sections the French was naturally by far 
the largest ; the American was, with the possible exception of 
that of the Ville de Paris, the best organized and the most 
attractive, It must not be imagined, however, that it was for 
the keen educationist a case of seeing America and dying ; 
several other countries were undoubtedly superior in special 
departments to the United States. The magnificent dining- 
room, for instance, designed, constructed, and furnished in 
every detail by the Ecole des Arts Industriels of Geneva, was 
a unique example of the art of exhibiting education ; the large 
display of French tecnnical education organized by the Ministry 
of Commerce has never been, and probably never will be, 
equalled ; and even in our own section the old Science and 
Art Department in an expiring effort brought together a 
collection of works from our schools of art which outrivalled 
anything of the sort in the American exhibit, both in organiza- 
tion and in individual merit.* 

But the attraction of the American Section for the observant 
student of education was not so much due to the surpassing 
excellence of any special departments as to the very re- 
markable evidence which it afforded of the compatibility of 
the highest educational ideals with the most vigorous democratic 
spirit. Though America possesses no Central Authority—in the 
European sense of the term—and although every State enjoys 
the most absolute freedom and independence in building up its 
own system of schools, we find a common purpose at work and 
certain fundamental principles generally accepted, which we 
seek in vain—unless it be in Germany—in other countries. 
This exhibit was, in these respects, all the more interesting from 
the comparison which it challenged with its French surround- 
ings. France and America are the two modern exponents of 
democracy based on the “rights of man.” We would expect, 
therefore, that each would be true to the foundations of its 
polity in recognizing and fostering the rights of every individual 
to the fullest and highest education. Whilethe French Govern- 
ment, however, is every year strengthening the regulations 
which direct the children of the poorer classes towards technical 
instruction of a specialized type within what may be termed 
the secondary sphere, America still considers free secondary 
education needful for the development and progress of its 
citizens. The general absence of any technical instruction 
of a lower grade than that which is the crown of a sound 
general secondary education is the first thing that will strike 
the people of Manchester who visit this exhibit, and may cause 
greater heed to be paid to the voices raised in their midst 
against the cardinal error in the present educational develop- 
ment of England. 

Although it is true that there are nearly as many systems of 
educational organization as there are States, one finds yet 


had nothing whatever to do with the organization of this part of our 
section—and is supported by the award of the International Jury. 


surprising when one considers the influence of the National 
Bureau of Education—an influence which is, perhaps in a very 
large degree, due to the personality of the present Com- 
missioner, Dr. William T. Harris. The work of this Bureau 
is theoretically the same as that of the Special Inquiries Branch 
of our Board of Education ; that its authority is greater and 
more readily recognized is to be traced to the fact that all 
American teachers turn to it as the only form of a national 
Central Authority which they possess. Thanks to its ceaseless 
activity, all successful educational practice and every interesting 
experiment is registered and made the common property of all 
teachers in the land. This Bureau is, doubtless, both a cause 
and a result of the great interest which is shown by the teachers 
of the United States in educational theory. The English visitor 
to their exhibit may, perhaps, think that their zeal for theory is 
excessive. He will certainly be struck in some cases by their very 
literal interpretation of the principles of Froebel,and will consider 
that in some schools correlation is pushed to an extreme. And 
yet it is impossible to deny that there is a very great advantage in 
knowing why—from a psychological point of view—each subject 
is taught and what functions may, or may not, be assigned to it 
in the whole sphere of education. In this connexion the exhibit 
cannot have quite the same value at Manchester that it had in 
Paris ; for there Mr. Howard J. Rogers, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools for the State of New York, was unsurpassed among 
my colleagues for his wide knowledge of everything associated 
with the exhibits under his direction, and for his unfailing 
courtesy in placing that knowledge at the disposal of all visitors. 
But, even without his interpretation, the facts alluded to must 
be apparent to any one who seriously studies the different phases 
of school life here presented. 

Among other general features, the widespread system of 
co-education should be noticed. It is to be found in about 
two-thirds of the total number of private schools and in 
65 per cent. of the colleges and Universities ; it is the general 
practice in the elementary schools; and, in response to Dr. 
Harris's inquiries, of the fifty principal cities enumerated by the 
census of 1890, four reported separation of the sexes in high 
schools only, two reported in 1892 separation in all grades 
above the primary, and six both separate and mixed classes in 
all grades. Of the smaller cities, only twenty-four reported 
separate classes for boys and girls in different grades. When 
these figures are taken into account the large proportion of 
women teachers in American schools is not surprising ; though 
it should not be forgotten that the Civil War gave women a 
unique opportunity of proving themselves to be capable sub- 
stitutes for men. 

Nothing attracted greater attention in Paris than the methods 
of teaching drawing adopted in some of the primary and 
secondary schools in the United States. Not even a Rousseau 
could imagine a course of instruction which allows greater 
freedom of development to a child, and it is difficult to conceive 
a method which takes greater advantage, for the training of 
observation, of a child's natural desire to draw everything he 
sees. The pleasure of sending on to the American Section 
choleric Teutons who vehemently protested against the want 
of “discipline” in our English brush-work exhibited in Paris 
may be well imagined by those who have studied the exhibit in 
Manchester. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to deal with 
even a hundredth part of the exhibits which—thanks to a series 
of cupboards containing a succession of vertical leaves or 
flaps on hinges—are to be found in the small space occupied by 
the American Section. About one half of this space is devoted 
to primary and secondary, and the other half to higher, education. 
Every type of educational institution is shown in all details of its 
organization and activity by means of photographs, tables of 
statistics, specimens of the work done by pupils, and rows of 
educational literature. Repetition is at the same time carefully 
avoided. Each University, for instance, exhibits its work in 
that branch of studies for which it is particularly renowned. 

The cost of the whole exhibit must have been enormous— 
from a rough calculation, five times as much as that of ours ; 
but then our Transatlantic cousins have never grudged money 
to education. It is with justifiable pride that Prof. N. M. 
Butler tells us, in his introduction to the admirable series of 
monographs published for free distribution in Paris, that the 
vast sum given in aid or endowment of education by individuals 
* recalls the best tradition of the princes and churchmen of the 
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middle ages, but is on a vastly larger scale.” He says that “an 
unofficial estimate of the amount given by individuals during 
the year 1899 for Universities, colleges, schools, and libraries 
is over 70,000,000 dollars.” Evidently some good follows in the 
“trail of the trust." It is to be hoped that this beautiful 
exhibit will encourage English teachers to take a greater interest 
in the educational achievements of all Anglo-Saxons across the 
seas. Manchester, in bringing the mountain to Mahomet, has 
shown commendable tact and energy. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR RULES, REVISED EDITION. 


HE following are the new (permissive) French grammar 

rules, as settled by the Joint Committee of the Conseil 

Supérieur and the Académie. For convenience's sake we have 

arranged them in alphabetical order, and omitted some 
examples merely illustrating old rules. 
ACCENTS, &c. 

Apostrophe. —The apostrophe need not be used in compound verbs : 
entrouvrtr. 

Hyphen. —The hyphen may be omitted in— 

Compound adjectives: nouveaun. 

Compound nouns: chef d'euvre, demie heure. 

Numerals: dix sept. 

Pronouns: sous mêmes. (See also cela.) 

Verbs : entrecrotser, (interrogatively) est #/ ? 

Certain participles : c7 joint, c? inclus. 
ADJECTIVES. 

Concord. —In the expression ‘‘ Se faire fort de . . ." fort may agree 
with the subject—** Se faire fort, forte, forts, fortes de . . .” 

Avoir latr: ** Elle a l'air doux," or ** douce? ; *'spirituel," or 
spirituelle," may be written at will, and used with the same meaning. 
No subtle distinctions need be drawn. 

Franc de port: The same licence is allowed for the adjective franc— 
* Envoyer franc de port [or ** franche de port "] une lettre." 

Demi, feu, nu may agree with the nouns they precede—‘“‘ une demie 
heure," ‘‘ feue la reine," ** nus pieds.” 

Adjectives qualifying several Nouns.— When the nouns are of different 
genders the adjective may be in the plural masculine, whatever the 
gender of the nearest noun may be—‘‘ Appartements et chambres 
meublés. " 

Compound Adjectives. —Compound adjectives may be written in one 
word, which may form its plural in accordance with the general rule : 
nouveauné, nouvcaunée, nouveaunds, nouveaunées ; courtvélu, court- 
vétue, courtvétus, courtvétues. 

Compound Adjectives which denote colours remain invariable— 
** des robes bleu clair,” ** vert d'eau," &c. 


ADVERRS. 

Ae may be omitted in subordinate clauses depending on— 

xd peur, de peur que, craindre, désespérer—'* De peur qu'il 
aille." 

Douter, contester, nier que, &c. —'' Je ne doute pas que la chose 
soit vraie." 

Défendre, empécher, éviter que, &c.—** Défendre qu'on vienne.” 

Hl tient à peu, tl ne tient pas à, il Sen faut que, &c. : ** Il ne 
tient pas à moi que cela se fasse." 

Ne may also be omitted after comparatives and words indicating 
comparison: autre, autrement gue, &c.—'* L'année a été meilleure 
qu'on l'espérait " ; ** Les résultats sont autres qu'on le croyait." Also 
after avant que, à moins que—** A moins qu'on accorde le pardon." 


ARTICLES. 

The article is rightly used before certain Italian surnames—/e Tasse, 
le Corrége—and wrongly before some Christian names—(/e) Dante, 
(/e) Guide. Ignorance of this custom shall not be considered a fault. 

Definite.—As there is great variety in the way of spelling names 
which are compounded with the article—Za Fontaine, La Fayette or 
Lafayette—notice should be given, when dictating, whether the proper 
name is written as one word or not. 

Adverbial Superlative. —Before le plus, Je moins, le mieux: As the 
rule concerning the use of /e plus, Je morus, le mieux, uninflected 
before an adjective denoting the highest degree of the quality possessed 
by the noun qualified without comparison with other objects, is very 
subtle and of little use, it may be neglected in elementary teaching. 
The article may be inflected in all cases—** On a abattu les arbres les 
plus exposés à la tempête "—or left in the singular. 

Article suppressed. —When two adjectives qualify the same noun and 
are connected by e/, if they really denote two separate things, the article 
may be omitted before the second adjective—‘“ l'histoire ancienne et 
moderne." 

PARTITIVE. 

Du, de la, des may be used in place of de before a noun preceded by an 

adjective—‘‘du bon pain,” ** de la bonne viande," ** des bons fruits.” 


NOUNS. 

The following genders are permissive :—.477/e : masculine, ‘‘ eagle"; 
feminine, ‘‘ standard.” Amour, automne, enfant : common inall mean- 
ings. Gens: the adjective qualifying gens may always be feminine— 
*  [nstruites par l'expérience les vieilles gens sont soupconneuses." 
Hymne: common in all meanings. Orge: feminine in all meanings. 
Orgue : masculine in singular, common in plural. ágwes : feminine 
in all meanings—‘‘ a Páques prochaines " or ** prochains." 

Number—Complement. —In all cases in which the sense allows of 
the nouns used as complements being considered equally well singular 
as plural, either number may be employed —'* des habits de femme(s),"" 
* des confitures de groseille(s),” **des prêtres en bonnet(s) carré(s)," 
‘Ils ont ôté leur(s) chapeau(x).”’ 

Compound Nouns.—See Accents. 


NUMERALS. 
Vingt, cent may take an s when multiplied by another number, even 
if followed by a numeral—** quatre vingts dix hommes." 
In dates mz/le may always be used in place of mz/—‘‘l’an mille huit 
cents quatre vingts dix." 
The hyphen may be omitted—“‘ dix sept.” 


PRONOUNS. 

Aucun, with ne : aucun may be used either in the plural or in the 
singular — ** Ne faire aucuns projets." 

Ce: ci and /a may be joined to the pronoun which precedes them, 
and no difference of meaning will be insisted on between ** Qu'est ceci? " 
** Qu'est cela?” and ** Qu'est ce ci?” ** Qu'est ce lar?” The hyphen 
may be omitted. | 

Chacun: When chacun is placed after the verb and refers to a plural 
subject or complement, the possessive used to refer to it may be either 
son, sa, ses, or leur, leurs—'* Remettre ces livres chacun à sa place,” or 
** à leur place.” 

AMéme : After a noun or a pronoun in the plural méme may agree with 
the preceding word—'' nous mêmes,” ‘‘les dieux mêmes.” The 
hyphen may be omitted. 

Tout: when fout is employed with the indefinite sense of ckague, 
tout and the substantive accompanying it may be either in the singular 
or in the plural—** La sottise est de tout temps et de tout pays,” or *' de 
tous temps et de tous pays.” 

VERB. 

Concord.—There is no reason to discuss (in elementary teaching) 
the agreement of the verb in such expressions as: ‘‘ Sa maladie sont 
des vapeurs.” 

C'est, cc sont: As introductory subject to a plural noun or pronoun of 
the third person ce soné may always be used in place of cest—** Ce sont 
des montagnes et des précipices.” 

Several Subjects not connected by ¢/.—If the subjects are not summed 
up by an indefinite word like chacun, tout, rien, the verb may always 
be in the plural—‘‘ Sa bonté, sa douceur le font admirer." 

Subjects connected by az»sí que, comme, ni, &c.—The verb may 
be in the plural—'* Le chat ainsi que le tigre sont des carnivores.” 
* La santé comme la fortune demandent à etre menagées." ‘‘ Ni la 
douceur ni la force ni peuvent rien.” ‘‘Le général avec quelques 
officiers sont sortis du camp." 

Collective as Subject.—When the collective is accompanied by a 
plural complement the verb may agree with the complement—‘‘ Un 
peu de connaissances suffisent." 

Plus d'un as Subject. —In the case of p/us d'un the original rule will 
be observed, even though a plural complement follows—** Plus d'un 
de ces hommes était [or ** étaient "] à plaindre." 

The question of the number of the verb in the relative clause depend- 
ing on un(e) de ceux (celles) need not be introduced into elementary 
exercises or examinations. 

Sequence of Tenses.— After the present conditional the present sub- 
junctive may be used—‘‘ Il faudrait qu'il vienne." 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present Participles and Verbal Adjectives.—It is sufficient to abide by 
the old rule which says that the participle indicates ac/ron, and the ad- 
jective s/a/e, and such constructions as—** Des sauvages vivent errant 
[or ** errants "] dans les bois " should be avoided in exercises. 

Past Participles, —The past participle as epithet agrees with the word 
qualified, and when used with ére as attribute or with an intransitive 
verb it should agree with the subject —'* Des fruits gatés.? ‘‘ Ils sont 
tombés.” ** Elles sont tombées.” 

Approuve, attendu, ct-inclus, ct-joint, excepté, non compris, vy 
compris, ôté, passé, supposé, vu, when placed before the noun to which 
they refer, remain invariable according to the present rule. — Excefé is 
even classed amongst the prepositions. 

These participles may agree, and no attention need be paid to the 
place they occupy, whether at the beginning or in the middle of the 
sentence—** Ci jointes les pieces demandées." ‘fje vous envoie ci 
jointe copie de la piece." No hyphen need be used. 

Past Participles with Complement, &c.—When the past participle 
compounded with avoir is followed either by an infinitive or by a past 
or present participle, it may remain invariable, whatever the gender or 
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is the place and the space they assign to each of these aspects 
of human nature. It is pretty safe to say that, if we in- 
clude elementary education in this country, mental training 
alone, after all that has been said and written on the subject, 
obtains substantial, adequate recognition. In most of the 
elementary schools of the country, and in a very large number 
of secondary day schools, if the working school day be five 
hours, half an hour will be devoted to ethical teaching, largely 
a perfunctory reading of the Scriptures and reciting of catechism 
and collects, half or three-quarters of an hour to drill and play, 
the rest to mental work (to separate for a moment ethical train- 
ing from other mental exercises). With boarding schools, those 
which could most easily arrange a better division of time, the 
case is often much worse, for here the mental work may easily 
rise to eight or even ten hours, and, although better arrange- 
ments are often made for play, sometimes extending to three 
half-days per week, yet by far the largest share of recognition 1S 
obtained for mental training. Both Abbotsholme and Bedales 
aim at a fuller recognition of the physical, social, and moral 
sides of human nature. Old as that recognition is theor- 
etically, it is still in its early youth in practice. At Bedales 
the time-table is drawn up on lines different from those usually 
affected by the teaching profession. Breakfast is at 7.305 4 
little handy work—bed-making and boot-cleaning —has to follow. 
At 8.30 the classes begin. They last usually forty-five minutes, 
with five minutes break at the end of each, and ten minutes for 
lunch. Classes end at 12.50 ; dinner is at 1 o'clock, served in a very 
handsome dining-hall. I followed the classes during the morning 
with interest, asdid the pupils. The scholars number sixty, and the 
classes are small. It is part of Mr. Badley's programme that, to 
develop individuality properly, the school should not be too large, 
and classes consist of about a dozen. The oral teaching 1S 
excellent, well prepared ; both teachers and taught seemed to 
realize that the time was short and must be utilized to the 
utmost advantage. The largest amount of time is devoted to 
mathematics, the most disciplinary of all subjects. Latin has a 
fair share of the programme, and so have modern languages ; 
Greek obtains recognition ; English is not relegated to small 
boys as unworthy the serious attention of adolescents ; history, 


number of the preceding complement may be—'* Les fruits que je me 
suis laiss€(s) prendre.” * Les sauvages que lon & trouvé(s) errants 
dans les bois.' 

With Collectives. — When the participle is preceded by a collective 
it may be made to agree with either the collective or the complement 
of the collective—** La foule d'hommes que j'ai vue," or ** vus." 
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BEDALES. 


I* is well known that two educational experiments in 
England —Dr. Reddie's at Abbotsholme and Mr. Badley's 
at Bedales—have excited a large amount of interest on the other 
side of the Channel. M. Edmond Demolins in his two books 
“A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons," and “L’Educa- 
tion Nouvelle,” has described the system pursued in these 
schools, and so great is the enthusiasm in France for the new 
experiment, SO determined are many educationists to throw off 
the heavy hand of official.control, that a number of parents have 
joined M. Demolins, subscribed money, and bought a property, 
Le Chateau des Roches, near Verneuil, in Normandy, with a 
small estate of sorae fifty acres attached, meadows, a park, 
wood, pasture, and kitchen gardens. The sum subscribed is So 
considerable that it covers the cost of purchase, alterations, 
and furnishing of the new school. The Chateau has recently 
been opened .as a secondary school, and will henceforth be 
known as L/Ecole des Roches. Before the formal opening, 
parents had, already placed their children in the hands of the 
manageme ht, and several were sent for a preliminary term to 
English schools. Their travelling expenses and fees were 
paid by the new school, whose scholars they were considered 
to be. , Readers of this Journal will naturally feel a deep 
interes in the success of this experiment and offer the manage- 
ment their cordial good wishes. At the same time, one cannot 
but feel that the methods and institutions of one nation do not 
alwzys bear transplanting to another. The failure of British 
par.iamentary institutions in France is a melancholy illustration 
of the truth of this statement. Two rocks seem to us to lie 
anead. Those parents who are now assisting the inauguration 
sf the scheme may claim too large a share in its direction, OF 
they may weaken it by seeking to pursue the aim by different 
methods ; and, secondly, the secret of British success in 
character training —and it is in this quarter that we score our 
reatest educational advantage — iS trusting our children. 
Whether French teachers and scholars, long inured to a very 
different method, can suddenly adopt our system is somewhat 
doubtful. If one might venture to offer a suggestion, probably 
a gradual change, here a little and there a little, would yield the 
best results in the end ; though probably those persons who are 
desirous to clean the slate and start afresh—a process more 
easy with slates than individuals—will complain that the new is 
far too like the old. 

Under the circumstances, it seemed desirable to pay a visit 
to one of the new schools, and, as Bedales is nearer to London, 
the younger of the two was chosen. The Headmaster, Mr. 
Badley, was for three years assistant-master at Abbotsholme, 
and frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Reddie, 
whilst at the same time some parts of his scheme differ from 
that of Abbotsholme. Bedales is situated about fourteen miles 
from Brighton, and one mile from the beautiful village of 
Lindfield. The site is ideal, and, as one comes in sight of the 
house and grounds, one recalls involuntarily 


The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 


An old manor house, it was rebuilt in 1845 with handsome 
stone-mullioned windows : it has happily escaped the degraded 
taste of the Georgian era. lt is surrounded by an estate of 
seventy acres, embracing a small farm, pasture, playing -fields, 
kitchen-gardens. The ground is undulating, the trees and 
shrubs very fine, the whole suggestive of a long period of care 
and delightin preserving and increasing natural beauty. On the 
occasion of my visit, the sun was shining brilliantly in a blue 
sky, the foliage was the vivid green of early summer ; it would | to plane, drill, saw, and all the rest ; three boys proceeded to the 
hardly be possible to see the school under better external | dairy,two being “helps” and one in command. It was interest- 
conditions. ing to see them scalding the churn and the other dairy utensils, 
It seems absurd to say that Bedales is founded on recog- washing the pails, testing with the thermometer. The head boy 
nition of the fact that man is not only a mental being, but looked at his material and remarked to the master : « I think, 
moral, social, physical. The great difference between teachers sir, we shall get out nineteen pounds to-day. Other boys pro- 


A German class interested me much. At the close of an 
excellent lesson a guessing game was played for some minutes 
in German. The pupils retired and whispered in a corner of 
the room ; then they thought of Zahnschmerz, and the master 
had to ask, and they to answer, questions in German. It is a 
rule of the school that a modern language must be acquired 
conversationally. 

Similarly, a knowledge of natural laws must be acquired by 
scientific experiments, by personal observation of processes and 
changes. So far as an outsider can observe the working of a 
school in a few hours, I was struck by the vitality of the work, 
the complete absence of monotony, the desire to impart and to 
acquire. I was also impressed by the brightness, cleanliness, 
and esthetic appearance of the class-rooms ; it is not recognize 
at Bedales that there is any essential difference between boys 
and girls in appreciation of the beautiful. The views from the 
windows are remarkably fine, and, apart from pictures and 
agreeable decoration, must surely appeal to the zesthetic sense 
and help in its development. On my remarking to Mr. Badley 
that the class-rooms were especially airy, he explained that he 
was thoroughly acquainted with Dr. Walthers system for the 
cure of consumptive patients at Nordrach, in the Schwarzwald, 
the essentials of which are fresh air, plenty of food, exer- 
cise, and regularity of life. To achieve the first aim, Dr. Walther 
has all the windows removed from his establishment, SO that 
none can hope to circumvent his excellent intentions. Nothing 
so drastic is as yet in vogue at Bedales, but the rooms are all 
delightfully fresh. 

So far, what has been said of Bedales can be seen at hundreds 
of schools. It is only with the afternoon that differentiation 
begins. All boys now change into their flannels, and the whole 
afternoon is devoted not only to games, but to manual work of 
many kinds. One class proceeded to the workshop, and began 
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ceeded to the cricket field, the garden, the tennis courts. A head 
boy is made responsible for all this outdoor and manual work ; a 
good deal of organizing capacity is required to secure variety, for, 
of course, the underlying idea is to make a boy deft, ready, and 
resourceful, and not to keep him at any one employment. Mr. 
Badley showed me many things the boys had done in the past. 
The cricket field had once been a beautiful undulation reaching 
to a belt of trees ; but the boys have reduced it to a fine level— 
a long and very tough job. They drained another field, built a 
sun-trap, or winter-house, as distinguished from a summer 
house; they made bee-hives and boxes for natural history 
experiments, egg-collections, and so forth ; they bound books and 
pamphlets ; they deepened the bathing pond to seven feet in 
one place ; in another, that part of the pond used by small boys 
and those who are learning to swim, a platform has been made 
at a depth of three feet, and a bridge thrown across the pond to 
dive from. The magnum opus the boys have achieved is the 
building of a cycle shed, photographic room, and natural history 
room all under one roof. The erection is of wood, well lined 
and floored and suitably fitted ; altogether it seemed an 
excellent piece of work. Even the plan was made by one of the 
boys. As the summer advances, farming operations increase, 
including the making of hay, milking of cows, gathering and 
packing of fruit, and other agricultural operations. 

We passed into the dining-hall, where about a dozen members 
of the school band were practising an orchestral piece under a 
conductor in a very creditable fashion. In the past the band 
had rendered works of Wagner, Beethoven, Handel, and other 
classics. Mr. Badley explained that music is a feature of the 
school ; out of sixty boys forty-two were learning some instru- 
ment. Time for music and drawing must be found in the after- 
noon, as well as for drill. This last includes dumb-bells, clubs, 
boxing, marching, &c. The whole school is drilled in sections 
four times weekly, from 4 to 7 p.m., the aim being to correct 


bad habits of attitude, which may be acquired in games as well 


as at the desk, and to submit to discipline. 

Winter is, of course, the best time for seeing the social life of 
the school, a side which is distinctly encouraged. Music, reci- 
tation, * dramatics," reading, and games have to play their parts, 
and the boys themselves contribute the main share, thus acquir- 
ing the easy and pleasant manners which social life induces. 

I was much surprised to find that Bedales is carrying out an 
experiment in co-education. It so happens that the late Prof. 
Green, Lecturer on Geology at Oxford, has a son at Bedales. 
Mrs. Green was anxious that her daughter should share his 
advantages, and a house has been taken at Scaynes Hill, a 
quarter of an hour's walk distant from Bedales ; here eight girls, 
mostly sisters of pupils, reside, following the classes and other 
work much as the boys do, save that they have more sewing 
instead of manual labour, play hockey instead of football, and 
have the games modified in other ways to suit their strength. 
Mrs. Green and Miss Lewin Cobb, a kindergarten teacher and 
late head of a preparatory school, are the heads of the girls’ 
department, and entirely responsible for their well-being. Mr. 
Badley regards the presence of girls as an important part of his 
experiment ; although it has only been under trial for a year, it 
was always part of his ideal. To quote his own words: ‘We 
are making the experiment in the belief that the gain will be 
equally great for both sexes. While the robust and vigorous 
life of the boys, with its traditional code of honour, its abhorrence 
of pretence, its worship of pluck and endurance and physical 
excellence, and its encouragement of self-reliance, will supply, 
we believe, an excellent training for the girls, these bring a 
higher standard of work and intellectual emulation, a keener 
conscientiousness and a readier unselfishness, which will extend 
the schoolboy code of honour where at present it is weakest, 
and civilize a society where strength is apt to be the readiest 
arbiter.” Mr. Badley is of opinion that freer intercourse 
between the sexes will do much to weaken that silly sentiment- 
ality which not only prevents comradeship and friendship 
between men and women, but is too often the cause of folly 
and even misery. Mr. Badley did not mind confessing that the 
experiment had cost him four of his boys ; but these are now 
replaced by girls and the promise of several more. The value 
of the experiment would be greater if there existed a greater 
equality of numbers. 

In the matter of religious teaching, Mr. Badley has shown 
considerable courage, and his success proves once more that 
there is no religious difficulty in secondary schools. He in- 


formed parents that their boys were free to attend the neigh- 
bouring parish church or any other place of worship on Sunday 
morning, but they were expected to attend school prayers every 
week evening, and a special service on Sunday evening, con- 
sisting of a voluntary and other music, and especially of an 
address from a member of the staff. This address is the most 
definite religious instruction given in the school; it is undog- 
matic, simple, practical (since it is delivered by those who work 
beside young people) and helpful to their everyday life and 
aspirations. Mr. Badley supposes that, if parents desire to have 
their children taught creeds and catechisms, they will doubtless 
prefer to do this work themselves. Of course it is a much 
easier matter to proceed on the assumption that by conducting 
children to their respective places of worship, especially to the 
Established Church, all is done that in conscience can be 
expected of the teacher. | 

I learned that an hour of every evening is devoted to class 
work. This makes a total, with three and a half hours of 
morning school, of four and a half hours. In all, small boys have 
about four hours’ mental work daily, medium boys five hours’, 
senior boys six. I asked Mr. Badley, who does not approve 
external examinations, prizes, or marks, how his boys com- 
pare with those of other schools, whose curriculum is almost 
entirely mental. He answered: “On the whole, I think 
they compare very fairly. It is often observed by us how 
varied manual exercises quicken and strengthen the mental 
powers. And, remember, it is not every boy who is suited 
for purely mental work, nor does the world's work solely 
depend on literary training. England has a great com- 
merce which she must maintain and extend. We here make 
a point of not training for any special pror n Or career, 
but giving a sound general education, after which a boy can 
Specialize to advantage. Boys who have gone on to the 

ublic schools do well—they are found to be above the average 
in readiness and intelligence, and soon go ahead. We have 
won an open scholarship at Cambridge in natural science, and 
an agricultural scholarship under a County Council, and Aave 
passed boys for the London Matriculation. Of course, we h¥ve 
most hope of the bright small boys who are sent to us youn?; 
big boys who have not spent their time well before coming 9 
us are not hopeful material. We have an outside examine' 
who comes to us at Christmas and reports on the whole school, 
My staff and I set the papers, and the examiner looks them 
over, and thus we ensure that the questions shall really deal 
with the work we have done, and not with what the examiner 
thinks we ought to have done. I give you a copy of his last 
report." 

It is one of the very best features of the much abused 
British parent that he is prepared to stand an adverse report 
when it is just and reasonable. When France rises to this 
philosophic afaraxia, a Dreyfus case will not be possible. 
Mr. C. C. Cotterill’s report on Bedales, though far from 
being adverse, is worth studying in its calm judgment, its 
mingled praise and censure. He speaks of the excellent training, 
manual and mental, carried on at the school, of the spirit that 
characterizes it, of the interest, co-operation, and thoroughness 
pervading the whole. He dwells on the oral and the written 
work, makes what seem to be useful suggestions as to text- 
books, and then he answers, to the best of his individual 
ability, the question that will arise in the mind of every earnest 
teacher who reads this article: “How do boys who devote so 
much time to games, music, manual work, social life, compare 
with the boys of the ordinary school, which merely affords 
mental training, in the mental field?" Here is Mr. Cotterill’s 
answer : * Speaking quite generally, it appears to me that the 
intellectual standard of the school, in so far as it is limited to 
work done on paper, is, in actual knowledge, somewhat lower 
than the average of a similar school where the hours devoted to 
mental work are longer ; but in general intelligence, alertness, 
promise higher than this average. And, if I am right in this 
estimate, it is indeed a hopeful one for the prospects of the 
school and for the boys who leave it and have to make their 
way in various directions." 

I was impressed by the staff: the simplicity of their manners, 
their thoroughness and interest in the work contribute not a 
little to the success of Bedales. Music is largely taught by 
ladies, and a junior class of boys is under the care of one. The 
school will shortly be removed to a larger estate and premises, 
near Petersfield, in Hampshire. C. S. BREMNER. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The three Literary Letters, Greek text, 
edited, with English translation, &c., by W. Rhys Roberts, Litt. D. 
Pitt Press, 9s. 
Macmillan's Latin Course, Third Part: Easy Exercises in Continuous 
Prose. By W. E. P. Pantin. 3s. 6d. 
‘Eschylus, Eumenides. Edited by T. R. Mills. W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 
Syntax of Classical Greek, First Part: Syntax of Simple Sentence. By 
B. L. Gildersleeve. American Book Company, $1.50. 

Thucydides, Histories, Book III. Edited by H. F. Fox. 
Press, 3s. 6d. 

Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell and 
L. C. Purser. Vol. VII., Index. Longmans, 7s. 6d. 

fen IV., Chapters 1-144. Edited by W. J. Woodhouse. Clive, 


4S. 
Commercial Education. 
The Preceptors’ Book-keeping. By T. C. Jackson. 


English. 


Clarendon 


Clive, 1s. 6d. 


Chaucer, the Prologue, Knightes Tale, Nonnes Prestes Tale. Edited 
by Mark H. Liddell. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, &c. Edited by 


Edmund Venables. Second Edition, revised by Mabel Peacock. 


Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 

Essentials of the English Sentence. By Elias J. MacEwan. Isbister, 
3s. 6d. 

A School Grammar of the English Language. By E. A. Allen. 
Isbister, 2s. 6d. 


Inductive Lessons in Rhetoric. By Frances W. Lewis. Isbister, 3s. 6d. 


General Literature. 
Ephemera Critica. By John Churton Collins. Constable, 7s. 6d. 
ackeray’s Pendennis. With Introduction by Stephen Gwynn. 

(The Little Library.) Methuen, 4s. 6d. net. 

The ** Good Man ” of the Eighteenth Century. A Monograph on 
Eighteenth-Century Didactic Literature. By Charles Whittack. 
G. Allen, 6s. 

Morison’s Chronicle of the Year's News of 1900. By G. Eyre Todd. 


Morison, 3s. 6d. net. 
Harrow. By J. Fischer Williams. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. net. 
History. 


Annals of Politics and Culture, 1492-1899. By G. P. Gooch. 
Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

Alfred the Great. By Warwick H. Draper. Eliot Stock, 5s. 

Jobn Knox. By Marion Harland. Putnam, 5s. 

Saint Louis. By Frederick Perry. (Heroes of the Nations.) Putnam. 

The Matriculation History of England. By C. S. Fearenside. 
Clive, 3s. 6d. 

Philips’ Picturesque History of England. G. Philip, 4s. 


Mathematics. 
Differential and Integral Calculus. By E. W. Nichols. Heath, 7s. 6d. 
Non-Euclidean Geometry. By H. P. Manning. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 
Elements of Geometrical Drawing. By H. J. Spooner. Long. 
mans, 3s. 6d. 


Pitt 


Modern Languages. 

Books of Reference for Students and Teachers of French. ` By 
C. G. W. Braunholtz, Reader in Romance in the University of 
Cambridge. Wohlleben, 2s. net, 

A pars Reader for Beginners. By H. C. O. Huss. 
2s. 


Isbister, 


Pedagogy. 

Education in the Nineteenth Century. (Cambridge University Summer 
Meeting Lectures.) Edited by R. D. Roberts. Pitt Press, 4s. 

Statistique de |’ Enseignement Primaire. Tome sixième, 1896-7. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 

Rapport sur l'Organisation et la Situation de l'Enseignement Primaire 
Public en France. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

Herbart's Outline of Educational Doctrine. Ly Lange and De Garmo. 
Macmillan, 5s. net. 

School Gymnastics : (1) With light apparatus. 
7s. 6d. (2) Freehand, 5s. Isbister. 


By Jessie H. Bancroft ; 


Science. 
The Foundations of Botany. By Joseph G. Bergen. E. Arnold, 6s. 6d. 
Nature Knowledge for Senior Division. Book I. and Book II. 
McDougall, 8d. and rod. 


Experimental Chemistry. By Lynam C. Newell. Heath, 5s. 


Theology. 

Social Life of the Hebrews. By W. E. Day. 
J. C. Nimmo. 

Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. 


Isbister, 3s. 6d. 


(The Semitic Series.) 
By R. G. Moulton. 


The Way of Holiness : an Exposition of Psalm cxix. By R. M. Benson. 
Methuen, 5s. 

A Handbook to Old Testament History. By Samuel G.Green. Religious 
Tract Society, 10s. 6d. 

A Study of Social Morality. By W. A. Watt. T. & T. Clark, 6s. 


OALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


[Ztems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


I.—Oxford Local Exam. Apply for entry form (up to May 7). 

I.—London University M.A. Exam. Return forms. 

.—Surrey County Council Scholarships. Return forms. 

. — Return forms for Leaving Certificates, Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. 

.—Return forms for London University Exam., M.A. Branches 
III., IV., V., VI., and VII. 

. — Return forms for Cambridge Higher Local. (Last day, April 30.) 

2.—Harrow School. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

8. —London University. Last day for entry for M.B. Exam. 

8-12. — Yarmouth Conference of the N.U.T. 

10.—Oxford Exam. for Women. B.Mus. Return forms. 

12.—29 Dover Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘Children’s Social 

Ideas," by Mr. T. G. Tibbey. (British Child-Study Associ- 


Lon | 


om 


Len 


ation.) 

I4.—Science and Art Department. Return forms for Whitworth 
Scholarship and Exhibition Exam. Last day for sending in 
forms for Local Scholarships ; also for Exhibitions in Art. 


15. — Post Translations for Ze Journal of Education Prize Mid ciem 

16. —Association of Technical Institutions. Annual General Meeting 
at Fishmongers’ Hall, London. Address by Sir William 
Hart Dyke, M. P. (President-elect). 

18.—Forms for Edinburgh Local Exams. may be obtained from the 
Clerk of Senatus, Edinburgh University, and must be returned 
to him filled up by May 6. 

19.—General Meeting of British Child Study Association, Sesame 
Club, 8 p.m. 

19, 20. —Société Nationale des Professeurs de Français. Congress at 
Reading College. 

20.—Private Schools’ Association. General Meeting at College of 
Preceptors, at 3 p.m. Paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of Modern 
Languages," by Mr. W. C. Brown. 

20. —Surveyors' Institute Special Exams. Return forms. 

22.— Royal Holloway College, Egham. Easter Term begins. 

22-27.—London Chamber of Commerce. Junior Commercia] Cer- 
tificate Exam. 

23.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the May issue of The Journal of Education. 

25.—Bedford College for Women, Baker Street, W. Easter Term 


begins. 

25. —St. David's College, Lampeter. Matriculation. 

25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the May issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

28.—Science and Art Department. Candidates not in Science and Art 
Classes to apply to Local Secretary for admission to Day 
Exam. 

29. —Dublin University (Trinity College). 

29.—City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Training Exams. begin. 

30.—Girton College, Cambridge. Entrance and Scholarship Exam. 
Return forms, with fees, for pa Exam. 

30.—Liverpool University College Scholarships Exam. Return forms. 

30.—University College, London, Andrews Scholarships. Return forms. 

30. —Aberdeen Local and Higher Certificate for Women. Return forms. 

30. —Local Committees to apply for Exam. Papers to Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, for Day Exam. 


Entrance day. 
Technical and Manual 


The May issue of The Journal of Education will be published on 
Tuesday, April 30, 1901. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1901. 
(Preliminary List.) 
ARERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 

Andrén. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 
AMBLESIDE.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr. J. 
Vaughan. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 
AVILA.—About August 5-25. Spanish. Apply to Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee, Staffordshire County Council, Stafford, or General 
Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C, 
BoNN.—(No course in 1901. ] 
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CAEN.—April 9-July 1 or 30; August 1-30. French. ‘‘ Alliance 
Française” Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 
9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 

ELBEUF.—About August I. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA. — July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Bernard 
Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 15-August 3. German. Apply to Prof. Dr. 
Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE.—July 1-October 31. French. Apply Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA.—August 5-17. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnettger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

KIEL.—July 8-27. German. Apply to Prof. D. Baumgarten, Nie- 
mannsweg 8, Kiel. 

LAUSANNE.—July 22-August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leipzic.—During August. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under 
Naas). 

Listzux.—About August I. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern 
Language Association, University College School, Gower Street, 
London. 

NAAsS.—June 12-July 24, July 31-September 10, November 6-De- 
cember 17. Sloyd. [The courses at Nääs, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion.] Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, W. 

Nancy.—August I. French. Apply to Monsieur I. Gavet, Rue des 
Tiercelins 46, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August ro. (Second Course, August 12- 
September 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, 
Académie de Neuchátel. 

OXFORD.—July 2. English Language and Literature for Women 
Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 
PARIs.—]uly 1-31. French. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply to 
TREE: le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Française, rue de Grenelle 45, 

aris. 

PaRis.— Easter and Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W. G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, Uni- 
versity College School, London, W.C. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

Tours.—About August r. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 


*,* Corrections and additions to this list are invited. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings tor students at Lisieux, Tours, Elbeuf, and 
Avila (Teachers! Guild Courses), also exact dates of commencement 
of courses, will be found in the Handbook, ready at the begin- 
ning of May, 6jd., post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts,” 1s. 1d., post free 
from same address. 


GERMAN MSS. AT THE BRITISH MUsEUM.—The senior German 
students at University College paid a visit on Jan. 14, under the 
guidance of Prof. Priebsch, to the British Museum, in order to examine 
old German manuscripts. By the courtesy and kindness of the officials, 
a number of these had been placed together in cases so that they could 
readily be seen. Prof. Priebsch first called the students’ attention to a 
good example of a palimpsest ; then he gave them some idea of how the 
date of manuscripts is determined. After that, many beautiful manu- 
scripts, some with delicate illuminations, were examined. Among 
these, were the famous Cottonian of the ** Heliand,” a twelfth-century 
psalter, which contained many artistic illuminations, a Dutch fragment 
of the ‘‘ Niebelungen Lied,” manuscript copies of Hartmann von der 
Aue's ‘‘Iwein,” the younger Titurel, fascinating family chronicles, works 
on medicine, medieval law, astronomy, chess, travels to Spain, 
Jerusalem, Egypt, and, by no means least, a large volume of 
autograph letters of German writers of the last two centuries, such as 
Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Wieland, Goethe, &c., &c. Students 
would scarcely believe that such treasures could be found in England. 
Perhaps this visit, which was greatly enjoyed, may be a sign that more 
attention is being paid in this country to the philological study of old 
German literature. May this be the case ! 


The Best and Cheapest Dictionaries. 
Cassell's French pinta. (French - English and 
English-French.) 595th Thousand. Revised and Corrected from 


the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


Cassell's German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 257th Thousand. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

Cassell's Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English. 
Latin.) 122nd Thousand. horoughly Revised and Corrected 


and in part Re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Oxford ; 
and J. F. CHARLES, B.A. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 


5s. 


Recently Publishea. Price 5s. 


Landscape Painting in Water Colours. 
By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 


With 23 Coloured Plates. 


** This volume cannot be too highly recommended to the amateur sketcher. The 
twenty-three examples in colour— wonderfully successful as reproductions—are from 
the artist's own sketches, and are of nature in her every mood—sky, sea, snow, 
moor, and cloud. Nothing more widely shows the progress made in art-teacbing 
than a comparison of this masterly handbook to water-colour painting with similar 
ones of some twenty or thirty years back. The young artist should at once possess 
himself of this volume, of which the value is enhanced by some useful ‘ Hints to 
Students’ by Mr. MacWhirter, as well as by a practical introduction by Mr. Edwin 
Bale, R.I."— Daily News. 


A History of England, 


By H. 0. ARNOLD-FOSTER, M.A. 


Third and Revised Edition. From the Landing of Julius Cæsar 
to the Present Day. Extra crown 8vo, 852 pages, copiously 


Illustrated, ss. E 
“ No one by whom or to whom this book is read will fail to realize, if he has a 
normal amount of reason and imagination, the continuity of English history, the 
connection with the present and the past, and the profound abiding significance of 
the internal and external struggles of our forefathers." —Spectator. 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Marlborough s 
“SELF-TAUGHT” SERIES 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Giving the English Phonetic Pronunciation of all Words and Phrases. 


Containing Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, Conversations, &c. 


FRENCH, 1s. 


each. 


GERMAN, ern 


ITALIAN, 1s. 6d. 

SPANISH,] ^" 
NORWEGIAN, | o 
SW ED IS H. J 2s.6d. each. 


New Catalogue of Foreign Languages gratis on mentioning this publication. 


Jes 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Old Bailey, LONDON, E.C. 


DINGLEWOOD SHAKESPEARE MANUALS. 


HENRY V. Questions and Notes. Third Edition. 1s. 
Supplement to Ditto. Ready En T .. 6d. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, LoNDON AND MANCHESTER. 
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Messrs. Herace 


Marshall & Sen 


WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READER. 


Edited by CHARLES SAVILE ROUNDELL, late M.P. for the Skipton Division. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


| FOR LESSONS IN LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, AND READING. | 


THE TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With Introductory Essay by Prof. EpwARD DowbEN, Litt. D., LL.D. 


j Illustrated. 

l ô net, . i ]/ 6 net. 
l Used in the chief High Schools, Grammar Schools, and 

Higher Board Schools of the United Kingdom, and adopted by seven Universities. 


Prof. Jose?H WRiGHT, D.C. L., Ph.D. says:—''* The Temple Reader' far sur- 
pases any reader I have seen in any language." 

Prof. F. York PowELL says :—'* It is excellent, and the best that I have seen.” 

The A m says :—'' An excellently arranged volume of choice passages of 
prose and poetry selected from many lands and from many ages." 

The Academy says :—'* To Mr. Speight is due great credit for the spirited 
attempt he is making to induce teachers to take up instruction in English literature 
ig bigher plane than has hitherto been reached.” 

The Professor of En lish in Vienna University says :—'' Above all, the lesson to 
bedrawn from this book is one which scarcely has its parallel in German educational 
literature, namely, that young people should be made acquainted with the idea and 
the fact of a world literature, with the organic growth and Interconnection of all mental 
life and progress, far more thoroughly iba at present obtains in our schools." 


Crown 8vo. 


THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by CLARA L. THOMSON, 
Examiner in Literature to the Central Welsh Board, late of Somerville College, and 


E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
1 / 0 Large Crown 8vo. 400 pages, with over. ] / 0 
net. fifty full-page Illustrations by many artists. net. 

The School World says :—'' This volume carries on the deservedly high reputation 
which ‘The Temple Reader’ secured for the ‘New English Series.’ In compiling 
it, the same evident care and wide catholicity of taste is demonstrated, and the 
ability of its editors is absolutely beyond question. . . . It deserves a great and 
wide success.” i 

The Guardian says :— A veritable treasure-house of folk and fairy tale, animal 
stories, nursery rhymes, and simple poems. Four hundred odd pages, excellenti A 
printed and copiously illustrated, and all for the very modest sum of eighteenpence. 

The School Board Chronicle says :—" It is a truly remarkable gathering, from 
the literature and folk-lore of all lands. . . . A simple literary grace is, pene the 
most distinctive note amongst the various strains of excellence in the book. . . . The 
illustrations are of au artistic excellence, worthy of the text to which they relate, and 
contributed, like the tales, by many hands, have the merit of great variety of style. 
The book will prove a veritable tower of refuge for the teacher.” 


It Consist 


and Ten 


| OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BHOWULF. Translated and adapted to the use of Schools by CLARA L. THOMSON. od. net. 


The School World says:—'' A great success. It is told in simple, vivid English, and as a reading book for junior forms is certain to be a favourite.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. (Charles Lamb after George Chapman.) 10d. net. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Sir George Binpwoop, K.C.I.E., LL.D. Adopted by the Public Schools, High Schools, Board Schools, and Colonial Institutions. 


THE NEW ENGLISH POHTRY BOOK. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 


The Guardian says :—' A chaplet of pearls.” The Journal of Education says :—'' Shows fine taste and ripe judgment." 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


“I went to all the dictionaries and I could not find that ‘Commitment’ was ever used except for committing a man 
to prison."— Vide Sir WiLLIAM HARCOURT's speech in the House of Commons on March 14. 

Sir William evidently did not consult the new IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, which gives a variety of meanings to 
the word, including (1) “a term in legislation” and (2) “the act of pledging or engaging one's self" For further 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


THE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopeedic Lexicon, Literary, Btymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
IT 1S BRITISH AND IT IS UP TO DATE. 


The Original | price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the proprietors, the “Saturday 
“view” is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, z.e., £4. Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, 
S of four fine volumes, and may be secured at once on payment of 


5s. down 


Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible 
TUS (less than 3d. per day for eleven months), one of the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. ‘The 
Küonary may be seen at the offices of the ‘‘ Saturday Review," or Specimen Pages will be forwarded post free on 
pplication (mention being made of this paper). 

ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the “ Saturday Review,” 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


i Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of “THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I 
Borde initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work 
u the payments are complete. 


t 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE FINEST SCHOOL ATLAS IN THE WORLD. 
Whe London School Atlas. 


EDITED BY H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


The London School Atlas consists of 48 pages, containing 130 
beautifully executed Coloured Maps and Designs, and additional pages 
of explanatory matter. It is thoroughly up to date, the African Maps 
showing the late Boer Republics as part of the Empire. The Physical, 
Geological, and Political sides are all adequately represented. 


Prices— paper cover, cloth back, 1s. 6d.; paper boards, cloth back, 2s. ; 
cloth boards, cut flush, 2s. 6d. ; cloth limp, 3s. ; 
cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Bv ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Sec. to the Geographical Association. 


With 16 pages of Coloured Maps, numerous Diagrams, and Photographs of 
Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent Illustrations. Large 4to (about 
12 inches by 10 inches), ss. 


LAUREATA. 


A Book of Poetry for the Young. 
Selected and Edited by R. WILSON, B.A. 224 pages, clotb, 1s. 6d. 


This volume contains a selection from the best Poets from Shakespeare to Kipling, 
pauan a large number of Copyrinhi Poeins by Swinburne, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, William Morris, Kipling, Austin Dobson, Jean Ingelow, W. E. Henley, &c. 


HNGLAND IN THE NINHTHENTH OBNTURY. By C. W. 
Oman, Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford ; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Author of '* A History of Eng- 
land," ** The Art of War in the Middle Ages," &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ByC. W. Oman, M.A., Deputy Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, ss. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 
Earliest Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. Also in three Divisions. 
Division I.—To A.D. 1307. Cloth, 2s. ; Division Il.—4A.D. 1307 to 1688. Cloth, 
2s. ; Division III.—4A.D. 1588 to 1883. Cloth, as. 6d. 


LHSSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 
AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant Master at Marlborough 


College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s. 6d. 
HNGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By E. S. Symas, 


Author of “The Story of Lancashire," ‘The Story of London," &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. One Vol. 2s. 6d. : 


HLEMENTS OF INORGANIO OHEMISTRY FOR USH 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLHEGHS. By W. A. Suenstons, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Chemistry at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. Also a 
LABORATORY COMPANION, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Nature. —'*'The book seems extremely well adapted to the wants of the class of 
students the author has in view. Any youth of ordinary intelligence who works 
through the volume under the supervision of a competent demonstrator will acquire, 
not only an adequate knowledge of the facts of chemistry, but also sufficient theory 
to enable him to range and systematize these facts, and to understand their general 
bearing.” 

LECTURES ON THHORETIOAL AND PHYSICAL OHEM- 
ISTRY. By Dr. J. H. van 'r Horr, Professor of Cheinistry at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. LeEHrELvT. Demy 8vo. 


Part I. Chemical Dynamics. 12s. net. 
» II. Chemical Statics. 8s. 6d. net. 
» HI. FO RODA between Properties and Constitution. 
7s. Od. net. 


'! The author is the leading exponent of this branch of chemistry." — Literature. 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BHGINNEIRS. By Dr. Cu. M. 
vaN Deventer. With a Preface by Dr. van ’T Horr. Translated by R. A. 
ee D.Sc. xvi.+146 pages. With Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


GRIFFIN & CO.’S LIST. 


GRIFFIN’S “OPEN-AIR” STUDIES. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: Sketches of 
British Wild Flowers in their Homes. By R. Lt ovp Pragcer, B.A., M.R.I.A. 
Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. RosaMoND PRAEGER, and Photo- 

raphs by R. Watsu. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. ; gilt, 8s. 6d., post free. 
t A fresh and stimulating book."— Times. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY: An Intro- 
duction to Geology Out-of-Doors. By Grenvitte A. J. Core, M.R.I.A., 
F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science in Ireland. With 
12 Full-page Plates after Photographs and Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 


8s. 6d., post free. 
" A charming book . . . beautifully illustrated." — A thenceum. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, AIDS JN. By Professor 
GRENVILLE A. I Core, Royal College of Science for Ireland. With numerous 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT. First Principles of 


Botany. With a Chapter on Ferns and Mosses. By Professor J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M.A., F.Z.S. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
“It would be hard to find a text-book which would better guide the student to an 
accurate knowledge of modern discoveries in botany."—/owrna of Botany. 


HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WOPK. A Simple 


Introduction to Real Life in the Plant World. By EtgANoR HucHES-GiIBB. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF A DAISY: “WHEAT OUT 


OF LILIES"; and other Studies in Plant Life and Evolution. By ELEANOR 
Hucues-Giss. With Illustrations... 2s. 6d., post free. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE FROM 


THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE TIMES OF THE ANTONINES. 
Third Edition. Edited by C. T. CRuTTwgLL, M.A., and PEAKE Banton, M.A. 
Part I.—Roman  THovcGHT : Religion, Philosophy, and Science, Art and 
Letters, 6s. Part II.—RoMaN SrvrE : Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous 
Passages, 55. 
Or, in One Vol., with Synopsis and Indices, complete, 10s. 6d. 
* A work not only useful, but necessary." — Saturday Review. 
Sixth Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE TIMES OF THEANTONINES. 
By the Rev. C. T. CRuTTwELL, M.A. 
*"* Full of good scholarship and good criticism.” — A thengum. 


A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ; Law, 


Constitution, Army and Navy, Public and Social Life, Religion, Agriculture, 
&c. By WM. Ramsay, M.A., revised by Professors RovoLFo LANCIANI and 
E. pe RuGGexo, of the University of Rome. With Map, numerous Engravings, 
and copious Index. Seventeenth Edition. 10s. 

*' The best and handiest guide yet produced." —A thengeuin. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classes. By Wm. Ramsay, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 4s. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE FROM 
THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF DEMOSTHENES. 
By F. B. Jevons, M.A. Third Edition, Revised. Crown, 8vo cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“ Beyond all question the best history of Greek literature that has hitherto been 
published." — Spectator. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES, A MANUAL OF. For 


the use of Students and General Readers. By Percy GARDNER, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Classical Archaology and Art in the University of Oxford ; and 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., University of Durham. In crown 8vo, extra, with 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 16s. 
** A model text-book ; without it, no scholar's shelves will henceforth be com- 
plete.” —Eng lish Churchman. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN 


PEOPLES: A Manual of Comparative Philology and the Earliest Culture. 
By Professor O. SCHRADER, of Jena. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by F. B. Jevons, M.A. Large 8vo, handsome cloth, gilt top, 21s. 
“ Deserves richly the rank, which has been so generally accorded to it, of a first- 
rate authority.” —Academy. 


VIRGILII OPERA. By ARCHIBALD HAMILTON BRYCE, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Text from HgvNE and WAcNER. English Notes, original and 
selected from the leading German and English Commentators. Illustrations 
from the antique. Complete in One Vol. loth, 6s. 
Or in Three Parts: Part I.—Bucorics and Groraics, 2s. 5d. Part II. —T UE 
AENEID, Books I.-VI., 2s. 6d. Part III.— Tue -Eneip, Books VII.-X1I., 2s. 6d. 
* Contains the pith of what has been written by the best scholars on the subject. 
. - « The notes comprise everything that the student can want." — 4A (Aera uri. 


HORATIT OPERA. By JoserH Currie. Text from 


OnELLIUs. English Notes, original and selected from the best Commentators. 
Illustrations from the antique. Complete in One Vol. Cloth, ss. 
Or in Two Parts: Part I.—CanwNiNA, 3s. Part II. —SATiRES AND ErisTLes, 3s. 
t The notes are excellent and exhaustive." —Q ua»terly Journal of Education. 


London: CHARLES CRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 


EXAMINATIONS 
(SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN THE ORGANIZED SCIENCE SERIES. 


Soe 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 


2s. each Volume. 
PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GHOMBTRY, 


FIRST STAGE, [75 preparation, 
MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING, 
FIRST STAGH. [75 preparation 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FIRST STAGH. By 


Brysson CunNINGHAM, B.E., Assoc. M. Int. C.E. [7n preparation. 


MATHEMATICS, FIRST STAGE. Containing all the 


Algebra and Euclid required. [Zn preparation. 


MECHANICS (SOLIDS), FIRST STAGH. By F. Rosen- 
BERG, M.A., B.Sc. Third Edition. 


MECHANIOS OF FLUIDS, FIRST STAGE. ByG.H. 
Bryan, Sc. D., F.R.S., and F. RoseNBERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 


SOUND, HEAT, AND LIGHT, FIRST STAGH. 
Joun Don, M.A., B.Sc. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, FIRST STAGH. 
By R. H. Junes, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THHORETICAL), FIRST 
STAGE. By G. H. Barley, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by 
WM. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S. 


PHYSIOLOGY, FIRST STAGH. [7n preparation 
BOTANY , FIRST STAGH. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., 


By 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. FIRST STAGE. By ^. M. Davies, 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 


HYGIENB, FIRST STAGH. By R. A. Lyster, B.Sc. 
Price 1s. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL) FIRST 
STAGE. By F. Beppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. Second Edition. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL). 


By GEORGE 
GeorcgE, F.C.S. 


FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 


3s. Gd. each Volume. 


MATHEMATICS, SECOND STAGH. Edited by Ww. 
Briccs, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 


MECHANICS, ADVANCED. By Wm. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., 
F.C.S., F. R. 4.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc. D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. 1., Dynamics. 
Vol. II., Statics. 


HEAT, ADVANCED. By R. WarLAcEe Srewart, D.Sc. Lond. 
Second Edition. 


MAGNETISM AND BLECTRICITY, ADVANCED. 
By R. WALLACE Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, ADVANCED. By G. H. 
Bailey, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by Wm. Briccs, LL.D., 
M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 


HYGIENE, ADVANCED. By A. E. IKIN, B.Sc., and 

R. A. LvsTER, B.Sc. [Zn preparation. 
Price 2s. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL), AD- 


VANOBD. By Wm. Bn!ccs, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and R. 
WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL). 
G&koRcE, F.C.S. PEE 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, Detailed List 
of the Organized Science Szries, and List of Books classified for London 
University, Cambridge and Oxford Local, College of Preceptors, and other 
Examinations, free on application. 


LONDON: UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 
(University Correspondence College Press), 


W. B. CLIVE, 13 BOOKSELLERS Row, STRAND, W.C. 


By GEORGE 


| 
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| 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


NINANI NANAS 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page... .. 5 10 0 Half Page ... ..£3 0 0 
Quarter Page 115 O One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


PREPAID RATES FOR SCHOOL ÁNNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 


6d. per line ; minimum charge, ss. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—3o words for 2s. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 

Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. 
each 8 words after, 


An extra fee of One SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


ees eoo 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 
[Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to \NITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter 


Office.") 


All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

t THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EpucATION Office, 3 BRoApwav, LUDGATE HILL 
Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 

be made payable to WiLLiAM Rick ; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, '' The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch." Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating /ull name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be '' crossed.” 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGarE HILL, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS AND THE LOCAL 
AUTHORITY. 


Y a curious coincidence, two bodies which might be 
supposed to view the question from quite opposite stand- 
points have arrived at identical conclusions as regards the 
position of educational experts on the proposed Local Authori- 
ties. At their meetings in January to consider the Secondary 
Education Bill of last Session, both the County Councils Associa- 
tion and the College of Preceptors came to the decision that the 
Bill of 1900 should be so amended as to make the inclusion of 
the expert element compulsory, and not voluntary as proposed 
by the Duke of Devonshire. When, however, one looks a little 
closer into the matter, not only does the agreement cease, but 
grave difficulties crop up. The County Councils hold that the 
outsiders should come in by free co-optation, exactly as alder- 
men do now ; they also are strongly of opinion that teachers of 
rate-aided schools are not eligible. The College appears to 
favour the Royal Commission solution, namely, that the outsiders 
should be put on the local body by the Central Authority (possibly 
after taking the advice of the Consultative Committee), and de- 
siderates that some of them should be past or present teachers; 
though how such teachers are to be selected and where they are to 
come from is not soevident. Now, the first question to consider 
is, what is an educational expert “for the purposes of the Act”? 
Looking at the Consultative Committee, we have the answer 
before us. Experts are of two kinds, external and internal, or 
administrative and teaching. Sir W. Hart-Dyke and Mr. H. 
Hobhouse of the former type are as much " experts" as Dr. 
Gow and Mr. E. Grey of the latter. Similarly, the London 
Technical Board, when told to co-opt two experts, chose Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith and Mrs. Bryant. Now,as regards the experts 
of Class I.,there are very few indeed available, and it is doubtful 
if more than a dozen first-class counties could secure the services 
of one of them. For it must be remembered that an expert who 
does not carry weight is worse than useless; he must be a 
recognized expert, for it is his voice and not his vote which will 
tell. In many cases, H.M. inspectors might be utilized in this 
direction (as is now done in Somerset), but, if the new Bill, as is 
probable, deals also with elementary education, the Central 
Authority would reasonably object. In any case, the best plan 
is to follow the Welsh precedent, and allow both the elementary 
and secondary inspectors to be present at meetings of the 
Local Authority as voteless assessors. 
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But there are the members of the governing bodies of schools 
and colleges who are available, and should be represented, and 
possibly, under new conditions, elementary managers, members 
of School Boards and of Special Aid Grant Associations. will 
put in a claim. In the county boroughs, no doubt, special 
arrangements must be made (where this is not done already) to 
secure persons with this kind of experience. But in the ad- 
ministrative counties practically every ordinary Councillor has 
had experience in elementary management, while the secondary 
schools have each two or three (or more) of their governors on 
the existing Technical Education Committees ; hence no more 
experts of this kind are required. 

In reference to Class II.,namely, the internal experts with know- 
ledge of teaching questions, the case is quite different. Supposing 
there is to be an authority for all education, it is difficult to see 
how all those putting in a claim can secure a seat. No doubt 
the first-grade and non-local schools will require a representative 
to see that their province is not trenched on. Then there will 
be a representative head of the second-grade boys’ schools, and 
one for the similar girls’ schools. Assistant masters and 
assistant mistresses must also have their interests looked after. 
Then the private-school masters will put in a claim. Technical 
education will demand at least a science, an art, and a trade 
expert. 

Agriculture must not be neglected, while voluntary or 
Board elementary schools (? urban and rural also) should con- 
tribute a master or mistress each. Of course, if there is a 
University college in or contiguous to the area, its principal 
must havea seat on the authority. Here we have possibly thirteen 
members, a number which involves an authority of between thirty 
and forty persons. But, presuming that none of these can be 
contributed by aided schools, how are the persons with the right 
experience to be secured? I venture to suygest, as I did six 
years ago, that the proper solution of the difficulty is that set 
out in the leading columns of the /ourzia/ last month, namely, 
Local Consultative Committees. There is for this the analogy 
of the Central Authority. A similar proposal was inserted in 
the Scotch Secondary Education Bill introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh last year. Further, the 
National Education Association of New York, in its scheme for 
the reform of American local educational organization, t takes 
this very line, and advocates two carefully balanced portions on 
each authority, one to deal with administrative and the other 
with scholastic questions. Such a Consultative Committee in 
each area might be freely and frankly representative of all 
teaching interests. It would have nothing to do with the 
raising and expending of rates or the allocation of grants ; 
hence its advice would be free from all suspicion of bias or self- 
interest. 

The other side of the authority would have a few adminis- 
trative experts (if available), freely co-opted on it, and would 
deal with those financial and legal questions which now occupy 
nine-tenths of the time of the existing Technical Education 
Committees. On all questions of curriculum, tenure and 
school management, inspection and examination, it would. be 
bound either to take the advice of its Consultative Committee 
or to hold a joint session with it. Naturally, both bodies would 
have the same officials, and possibly the same chairman. I 
believe that the consultative members should be paid a fee for 
each attendance ; as the Committee need only meet four or six 
times a year, and would consist of from sixteen to twenty 
members at most, the expense would not be large, and the 
money would be well expended. Revolutionary as this pro- 
posal may perhaps appear to persons who regard the Report of 
the Royal Commission as verbally inspired, I am convinced 
that itis only by some such expedient that strained relations 
between teachers and administrators can be avoided, and that 
most important interests, like those of the assistants, the rural 
schools, and the private schools, will have a chance of securing 
representation. H. MACAN. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


HE question as to the respective places that classics and 
modern languages should hold in the curriculum ofa 
secondary school has been discussed ad nauseam, yet it seems 
that there is still a word to be said on the subject. Lord Rose- 
bery, in his briliant Rectorial address, urged that much time 


now spent on classıcs would be better devoted to modern 
languages, and from the tone of his argument seems to have 
been under the impression that modern languages are taught 
to-day exactly on the methods employed in his own school- 
days. We ourselves have a vivid recollection of those methods, 
and of the amiable but utterly incompetent Gaul who vainly 
attempted to disseminate some knowledge of his own language 
at a Northern public school, even so little as fifteen years ago. 
“ Mossoo,” as he was invariably addressed—to his own intense 
disgust—would probably have been driven into a lunatic 
asylum had not the school authorities long since cut short his 
career. We had two hours a week of “ Mossoo " in those days, 
to which boys went in that frame of mind in which they 
would have visited a menagerie or a circus. If it be advisable 
to teach boys any subject, it is well to inspire them with the 
idea that it is worth learning ; and the powerful reek of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen that staggered the invader of * Mossoo's" class- 
room, the swarms of infuriated wasps that tenanted the place 
throughout the summer, the sight of “ Mossoo" himself dancing 
with rage while his class slaughtered the wasps with bandker- 
chiefs, were facts not calculated to produce respect for the 
French and their language in any one's breast. Now that this 
happy state of things has been swept away, and people have 
recognized that French and German may be real educational 
implements, the middle-class parent invariably wants to know : 
Why go on teaching Latin and Greek, when my boy—as Mr. 
Lang delightfully puts it—will not have to fight the battle of 
life with Greek and Roman waiters ? 

At the same time, it seems that the advocates of classical 
learning have somewhat weakened their position of recent years 
—perhaps unwittingly. It is generally admitted that the old- 
fashioned methods of teaching the classics were for the most part 
unsympathetic, and often brutal. “Now, you little vermin ! here's 
a grammar and a dictionary and text of Euripides. You bring 
thirty lines properly made out to-morrow morning, or I'll colour 
your hide!” This was the tone of classical teaching half a century 
ago ; and yet it was a method that produced fine scholars, and 
possibly more of them, than does our latter-day system. The 
“Tittle vermin” went home in fear and trembling, sat tight, and 
sweated away till he had made some kind of sense. As he had 
but few aids to the understanding of his texts, he made the most 
of them ; a new construction, a difficult passage, was remem- 
bered and ready to hand when a parallel instance happened to 
occur. If he happened toextract the correct meaning after toil 
and struggle, he remembered it tenaciously and with pride, not 
because it was correct, but because it was his, and from this 
success drew fresh hopes for the future. His vocabulary in- 
creased rapidly, since his words had to be looked out labori- 
ously, and not in selected vocabularies ; and while searching in 
the dictionary for that which might suit his purposes he came 
across much varied information which he did not always forget. 
He might not have read much, but he had a thoroughly firm 
grip upon what he had read, and in extent of vocabulary, in the 
power of making out an unseen, would beat his modern com- 
peer hands down. For, alas! autre temps, autre mwurs. Too 
many zealous souls have been paving the road to learning with 
school editions, whence they themselves have in course of time 
sucked out no small advantage. Every school publisher's list 
teems with ninepenny Virgils and Livys, shilling books of 
Thucydides or Xenophon, the tragedians, expurgated to pre- 
serve the morals, edited to spare the brains, priced to suit the 
pockets, of our pampered youth. “Here, my dear boy, is an 
edition of Euripides ; you will not require a dictionary, as you 
can find any word in the vocabulary in no time ; there are such 
things as grammars, but you needn't bother with them, for I 
see that all the hard passages, and a good many of the easy 
ones, are translated in your notes ; and, if any problem should 
remain with which your intellect is unable to cope, I shall be 
happy to explain it in school to-morrow morning.” This is the 
tone of too much of our present-day classical teaching. The 
youth of fifty years ago was obliged to sit at a table, wrestling 
with grammar and dictionary ; our modern boy may do his 
preparation in an armchair, with his feet upon the fender, even 
as Macaulay. 

“The ass knoweth his master's crib.” Classics read in this 
fashion are, as a linguistic exercise, hardly worth the time spent 
upon them. A very moderate capacity are required for the 
understanding of many modern school editions. And for this 
reason, classics, as a linguistic exercise, are being lowered to the 
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value of French and German. In these languages the problems 
tobe solved are not so hard as those afforded by Latin and 
Greek. But, fortunately, the commentator cannot keep pace 
with all the novels that come from the Continental press, and 
at times one is to be found fit for school reading which has 
escaped liis scrutiny. We could name many such, which we can 
present to our boys in the happy conviction that no crib and 
no notes are in existence, and that their unaided intelligence 
must make its way as best it can. They do not advance very 
fast; but progress is sure and is accelerated day by day: they 
feel themselves to be really reading a foreign author, and they 
learn, perhaps often unconsciously, the truth of Plato’s saying : 
Auevoy oTi Opixpoy eU mepatvew 1) TOAD u) ixavws. 
i H. J. C. 


THE COOPERS HILL BLUE-BOOK. 


HE Blue-book on the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
published on the last day of February, adds but little to 
our information. One point it does make clear. The sole 
author, if not the begetter, of the late sweeping reform, is the 
President, Colonel Ottley. It is his scheme which is passed en 
bloc by the Board of Visitors and approved ez d/oc by the India 
Office. That reforms were needed there can be no disputing ; 
that the manner of carrying them out was harsh and arbitrary 
seems to us no less indisputable. 

As long ago as 1894, a Departmental Committee appointed to 
consider the economic working of the college reported that the 
cost of the teaching staff, exclusive of the President, had risen 
from £5,300 in 1873 to £9,000 in 1894, without any proportionate 
rise in the numbers; and that there was, approximately, one 
teacher to every four students. Further, it suggested that the 
college should be closed on the ground both of the paucity of 
official appointments open to students and the increased supply 
of technical instruction then offered by other institutions. These 
recommendations did not approve themselves to the India 
Office, and no action appears to have been taken till the middle 
of last year, when the President, as part of a drastic reform, re- 
commended the compulsory retirement of the doomed seven. 
What followed we need not again rehearse, but may note one 
or two interesting particulars. The new time-table raises the 
hours of study per week from 26°3 to 3274 ; in 1871 it had stood 
at 4275. The President advised the abolition of French and 
German ; this is the one point on which he is overruled by the 
Board of Visitors. On the other hand, they approve the substi- 
tution of good-conduct marks for fines. In the new coinage of 
Coopers Hill a mark is the equivalent of the old shilling. This 
really looks as if, by some printers’ freak, a bad pun had found 
its way into the Blue-book. To find a parallel, we must suppose 
that the late Archbishop had come out Senior Classic because 
he was a good boy, and C. S. Calverley had fallen to a Second 
Class because he was a naughty boy. 

The moral of the whole story is simple. Shun delays ; they 
reed, not remorse in this case—for a public Office has no con- 
Science —but injustice. Years of laxity and extravagance are 
followed by sudden retrenchment. Old servants are turned 
adrift at a month's notice and a five-pound note, because a 

lieuten ant-colonel has been paid £300 a year to write a score 
of letters. 
hether it is worth while still maintaining a Government 
ngineering College and saddling India with a permanent 
charge from which it reaps but small benefit is a very open 
Questia m ; but, if it is maintained, there can be no question that 
the Inclia Department is bound to treat its employés with the 
Same c onsideration and fairness that are secured by professional 
feeling to teachers in the Universities and the public schools. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Associat ion, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communicalion among jts members the 
op parma of Education " ; dé the ** Journal” is in no other sense the 

ban of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible 

or the opinions expressed taerein.] 
ASSISTANT MASTERS must have rubbed their eyes with the sur- 
ui prise of awaking, to find a question concerning their interests 


4 
actually asked in the House of Commons. The questioner, Major 


Rash, asked for information as to the future position of school teachers 
with reference to fixity of tenure of office. Assistant masters have long 
been asking the same question. For us, solvitur ambulando—too old at 
forty is the natural sequence. To the questioner of the Government, 
not even this reply was vouchsafed. Sir John Gorst ** could add nothing 
to the statement he made last Session : the question, a difficult one, 
was under consideration." That, as an Assistant Masters' Association 
official sadly remarked, is a matter of Gorst. Meanwhile, Cuba has 
not yet obtained autonomy, and even the assistant master can procure 
pamphlets on ‘ How to start a cigar divan with a capital of twenty 
pounds." Into such smoke evanish scholastic aspirations. 

And, speaking of pamphlets, the Assistant Masters’ Association 
official pamphleteer has had his opportunity of late—not in the 
** Martin Marprelate" controversy, against the clerical head master, 
which our Hon. Secretary has inaugurated in the Zines, with the grim 
hope of shattering that hoary and abominable monopoly. While his 
Gigantomachia is proceeding, and the sons of Earth are piling inverted 
hills of rhetoric to reach and shake that security whence the high- 
seated Olympians turn on the struggle only a Medusan frigidity of regard, 
we other pygmies are having our own arena and crane combat, which 
leaves the insertion of long bills not wholly to our opponents. 

In addition to such sonneteering, questions have been framed which, 
it is hoped, some member of the House of Commons may be induced 
to ask of the Ministry of All the Talents. Much enthusiasm on the 

rt of the private member is not to be expected, however. The day 
is yet far distant when we shall see Scottish or English members (Irish 
have other interests) so moved at untimely closure of an educational 
topic that they hold the floor of the House so dourly as to need six 
policemen apiece to remove them from it. 

As it is, the Assistant Masters’ Association is seriously basing its 
hopes of legislation on the small suburban shopkeeper. The other day 
the Borough Council of Battersea passed a resolution demanding that 
the Government make instant peace with the Boers. Sure enough, 
upon the heels of the demand came the news of negotiations with Botha, 
broken off by no fault of Battersea's. If such suburban wrestling can 
so mightily prevail in an Imperial question, why should not the Assistant 
Masters’ Association have hopes of Upper Tooting? The Association 
has no hopes of borough councillors individually, as parents ; but col- 
lectively, as a corporation, they might be worked upon. Otherwise, the 
outlook is somewhat dark for assistant masters, 

The question of registration has also been vexing much the righteous 
souls of the Association lately. What ‘degree, or equivalent of a 
degree," is to entitle a man toa place on the list? And what is the 
meaning of an ‘‘ equivalent to a degree”? Is an ægrotat in botany at 
Cambridge to rank with the M. A. of London, and that with the document 
held by him who has passed the certificate examination? How many 
certificates must be added to a First in the Science and Art Advanced 
Agriculture to be equal to the St. John's Ambulance Certificate (First 
Aid to the Wounded), or does a ** gulf ” in Cookery (South Kensington) 
need an A.C.P. before its owner can be registered? Then there are 
American and German degrees, each of them ‘‘entitling the holder to 
wear academiaal costume, cap, gown, and hood,” and to tack as many 
letters to his name as if he were Perpetual Vice-Chairman- Member-of- 
the-Pickwick-Club himself. "What of them? Do they also entitle their 
holder to be registered? It was all very well for a Psalmist to write a 
Song of Degrees, but there are some things that lie too deep for tears, 
and thisis one of them. ‘‘ We all are changed by slow degrees, all but 
the basis of the soul." And so it rests for the present. 

To a circular letter addressed to candidates in the late London 
County Council election, asking whether in endowed schools sub- 
sidized by the Technical Education Board they were in favour of 
(I) more adequate remuneration for the teachers; (2) provision for 
pensions ; (3) the right of appeal in case of dismissal, sixty-one replies 
were received—all save one favourable. A petition has also been 
presented to the County Council asking that an assistant master in a 
secondary school may be appointed to serve on the Technical Education 
Board. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" ts in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Office and Library of the Guild will be closed from 6 p.m. on 
Thursday, April 4, till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, April 9. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER MEETING, AUGUST, 
1901.—Tickets for parties of not less than twenty University Extension 
students making application before June 1 will be issued at a reduction 
of 25 per cent., z.e., at 22s. 6d. for the whole Meeting, or 15s. for either 
part. Members of the Guild who are going to the Meeting should send 
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Delle et 


in their names to the General Secretary before May 30, and, if twenty 
so apply, the reduction will be assured. Students who have attended 
any course of University Extension lectures, without limit of time, are 
University Extension students for this purpose. 


The Executive Committee of Council met on March 7. Present: 
the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman), Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. J. R. 
Langler, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, and Mrs. Sutton. 

Eighteen applicants for membership were elected, viz., Central 
Guild, 12; Branches: Brighton, 2; Cheltenham, 1; Manchester, 2; 
and Oxford, I. 

It was arranged that the General Secretary should visit Plymouth 
and Exeter before the end of March to address meetings of the Branches 
in those towns, and should also go to Truro, Newton Abbot, and 
Torquay with a view to starting the organization of local Guild centres. 
It was also arranged for him to address the Shrewsbury Branch on 
March 28 on the subject of ‘‘ The Chief Education Problems of the 
Time, and how they should be dealt with.” 

The report of the Special Committee of Council appointed on 
January 12, 1901, was considered. New arrangements in connexion 
with the Teachers’ Guild Report in Zhe Journal of Education were 
approved and passed on to the Council. It was also agreed to recom- 
mend to Council changes with regard to its own meetings with a view 
to securing fuller attendances of Branch representatives whenever import- 
ant questions of education should be brought forward. 

Recommendations were also made to Council on the subject of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Guild in 1001 and the choice of President 
for the session 1901-1902. 

The Council met on March 30. 

There will be no meetings of the London sections of the Central 
Guild during April, owing to the school holidays. 


BRANCHEs. 


Folkestone, Hythe, and District. —The annual business meeting— 
the last meeting of the session—was held on Saturday, March 9, when 
the attendance amounted to about fifty, the largest this winter. The 
Vice-President of the Branch took the chair at 7.45 p.m. The Hon. 
Treasurer's Report showed a balance of over £7 in our favour, while the 
report of the Hon. Secretaries showed that there had been considerable 
activity during the year in matters educational. The only unfavourable 
point in the latter report was the statement that there had been a scanty 
attendance of members at one or two meetings lately. After the formal 
business and the election of officers for the ensuing year had been com- 
pleted, the rest of the evening was spent in listening to some humorous 
and dramatic recitations very excellently rendered by Mr. Michael 
Sherbrooke and Miss Arden. A vote of thanks brought a very enjoyable 
evening to a close. 

Hull.—The following programme for 1901 has been arranged by the 
Committee :—February 28, at the Grammar School, ** The Service to 
the Pupil of Conscious Teaching," by Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, B.A. ; 
March 28, at Hymers College, ** Some Modern Methods of Teaching," 
by Mr. F. A. Drake, B.Sc. ; October 31, at the Grammar School, 
‘©The Domination of the Faddist,’’ by Mr. J. E. Forty, M.A., Head 
Master ; November 28, at Hymers College, ** Mr. Pecksniff in School," 
by Mr. G. H. Clarke, M.A. 

Three Towns and District (Plymouth). — On Tuesday evening, 
February 12, after the usual conversazione, the President (the Rev. 
J. Hirste Haywood, M.A.) delivered his inaugural address. Taking for 
his subject ** The Personal Influence of a Teacher," he said every one, 
and especially every teacher, had a daily influence on the young 
receptive minds with which he or she were brought into contact. That 
influence, whether for good or for bad, lived long after they fancied it 
had ceased. Comparing the influence of several great men, the lec- 
turer said that the secret of personal influence seemed to lie not in any 
peculiar characteristic, but in a combination of several. Asking how 
they as teachers could improve their influence for good, and what traits 
they ought to particularly cultivate, he said the first requisite was sym- 
pathy, with its twin-sister tact. It was in this respect that many teachers 
came to grief. There had been a vast change in the method of teaching, 
greatly to the benefit of the education of the pupil. The masters 
mingled more freely with their pupils, and became their friends without 
loss of dignity. Another requisite was good temper, whilst other attri- 
butes were cheerfulness and pleasant manners in their dealings with boys, 
and freshness of mind, and, of course, a good example in themselves. 
No address on the personal influence of the teacher could be complete 
without reference to the personal influence of one whom they called the 
greatest teacher of the nineteenth century, for her school was the whole 
civilized world— Victoria the Good. ler people saw in the Queen a 
wonderful combination of simplicity, sympathy, and tact, with a sense 
of power and dignity. She possessed all the requisites of a true 
teacher, and most of them would never forget tbat object lesson in 
personal influence. The address was followed, at the special request of 
the President, by a discussion. Mr. G. P. Dymond considered that 
fear or awe sometimes added to the teacher's influence. Some children, 


like adults, found it difficult to surrender their will to another ; yet this 
intelligent surrender was the highest act of man. A grave question in 
secondary schools was what would become of some of their more rebel- 
lious pupils if moral suasion were the only stimulus that could be applied 
to the careless and inconsiderate. The effective will-power of the 
teacher must necessarily be greater than that of his stubbornest pupil. 
Some most cultured men and women failed as teachers because they 
could not inspire respect in their pupils. Sympathetic watchfulness 
would soon show what kind of treatment each pupil required. The last 
resource of the teacher lay chiefly in discernment of this kind. Miss 
Raymond commented on the lightheartedness with which people confide 
their children to teachers utterly unfit to handle such delicate instru- 
ments; and Mrs. Fitzsimon quoted Arnold's saying, that ‘‘ no teacher 
could influence boys who had not the gift of mother-wit." Mr. A. J. 
Rider and the Hon. Secretary also took part in the discussion. 

Another meeting of this Branch was held on the evening of March r, 
when an excellent paper on ‘‘Sports for Girls” was read by Miss E. 
Wohlmann, B.A. Miss Wohlmann explained that she meant girls of 
all ages by the term ‘‘ girls,” and wished to refer to sports in the widest 
sense of the term, as games and exercises in the fresh air. She 
favoured sports for girls, but did not feel at all vehement on the subject, 
and was quite open to conviction. Why should girls go in for sports 
at all; what did they gain byit? First, for enjoyment, she would 
answer ; secondly, for health ; and, thirdly, for moral training. As to 
the enjoyment that girls found in sports there could be little doubt. 
From her own experience at home, at college, and in school as a 
teacher, she could honestly say she had never played a game without 
feeling the brighter and the cheerier for it in every way, nor without 
seeing that was the case with her companions. Sports brightened a 
girl's school life to a very great extent, and anything that brightened 
life was worth considering. If a girl was good at her studies, she 
needed something as a counteraction, and, if she was poor at her brain 
work, she certainly needed something else to fill up her thoughts. She 
quoted opinions of various sport-loving ladies on golf, trout fishing, and 
fencing. There were people who acknowledged that girls could get 
enjoyment from sport, but maintained that they should find pleasure in 
some other directions, generally in what were termed more feminine 
pursuits. A girl who cared for nothing but sports was not an enviable 
character, she admitted. Some girls did not take to sport through 
laziness, some from physical inability, and some because they had not 
started young enough ; but the great majority of girls enjoyed sports. 
As to the second point, an American writer had said : ** Few things are 
more important to a community than the health of its women." Sports 
did more than anything else to make girls fresh and sturdy. If they 
educated the mental faculties of their girls to such a pitch as they now 
did, they must also develop the physical qualities in due proportion. 
Objectors urged that girls might overdo sports, and that their mothers 
had done without sports before them. In reply, she said there were 
people who went to extremes in everything ; they might over-work, 
over-sleep, or over-eat ; but would that be a good argument to do with- 
out sleep, work, or food? The second objection was no stronger; the 
times had changed greatly in the past twenty years. All breaches of 
the laws of health were sins ; when that was recognized the physical 
training of the young would receive the attention it deserved. Make a 
girl healthy, and they made her generally happy ; if she was healthy 
and happy, she would probably be good, and an exemplary character in 
every way. Sports took the nonsense out of girls' heads; they had no 
time to give to sickly sentimentality if they were fully concerned with 
their sports, and that was something much to be desired. There were 
other opinions which were not so favourable, and she quoted one which 
ascribed to the growing interest in sport the discontent and impatience 
of monotony which had never been more rife than now. Other objec- 
tions were on the scores of appearance and propriety, of risk, of inability, 
and of the too great preponderance of sports in England. To the 
uninitiated the risk seemed greater than it really was. Why not let a 
girl run the same risks as a boy? By many it had been considered right 
and proper for a girl to funk a hard ball, or to scream at the sight of a 
mouse ; but she urged them not to train their girls to be cowards. The 
question of whether England was not likely to be left behind in the 
world's race if their sons and daughters spent so much of their energies 
in games, she left to her hearers to argue.—An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. The Chairman said that his objection was that there was a 
tendency to overdo it. Mr. Penrose Prance asked if the lecturer 
favoured boxing for girls, and she said she thought it might be helpful. 
Miss Turnbull thought, just as with a girl's education, they ought to 
have now arrived at a stage when it should be taken for granted. She 
could think of nothing more self-apparent than that girls required out- 
of-door-exercises to be strong and healthy. Anybody who had any- 
thing to do with girls, and saw them at healthy games, could not for a 
moment doubt the advantage of it. Mr. W. A. Walker thought women 
were trying to copy men too closely, and were failing to realize the 
physical differences. He thought the mixed games in hockey and so on 
were particularly pernicious, seeing the way in which girls copied the 
vigour of the men, and therein he saw some danger to them. The Rev. 
C. A. Evans agreed, and added that he thought part of the danger was 
that girls very often, in comparison with boys, were keener about their 
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work and their play, and were, therefore, more likely to outrun their 
strength. Miss Ashwin did not think girls preferred mixed teams, but 
would rather have teams of girls only. Play, like work, ought to be 
properly supervised, and in such a case she did not think there would be 
any risk uf girls doing more than they ought. Miss Morris considered 
fencing very graceful and beneficial, but the difficulty was to get a good 
instructor. The discussion was also joined in by Miss Raymond and 
Mr. D. Slater, the last-named urging the value and importance of walks 
in the country ; but Miss Wohlmann said it was argued that walking, 
being merely mechanical, did not rest the brain like sport. Miss Wohl- 
mann was warmly thanked for her paper. 


LIBRARY. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by Mr. F. Storr :—A History of Bradfield College, by Old 
Bradfield Boys, edited by A. F. Leach, illustrated (Oxford University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) ; The History of Tonbridge School, by G. Rivington, 
second edition, illustrated (Rivingtons, 12s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Essays from De Quincey, 
edited by J. H. Fowler (2s. net) ; Scott's Woodstock, edited by H. 
Corstorphine (1s. 6d.) ; Old Mortality, with Introduction and Notes 
(ts.); The Story of Old Mortality (6d.) ; The Age of Louis XI., edited 
F. W. B. Smart (2s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :—The International English 
Grammar, by C. Hart. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Latin Course, third part; 
Easy Exercises in Continuous Prose, by W. E. P. Pantin (two copies). 

Presented by the University Tutorial Press :—Cicero, Philippic II., 
edited by A. H. Allcroft (3s. 6d.) ; The Preceptors' Book-keeping, by 
T. C. Jackson (1s. 6d.). 

Purchased :—Charterhouse Old and New, by E. P. Eardley Wilmot 
and E. C. Streatfeild, illustrated (Nimmo, 12s. 6d.) ; Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects (Vol. VI.)— Preparatory Schools for Boys: 
their Place in Secondary Education (2s. 344d.) ; An Advanced History of 
England, fourth edition, by C. Ransome (Rivingtons, 7s. 6d.) ; Stories of 
Old Greece, by E. M. Firth (Heath, Boston, U.S., 1s. 3d.) ; Legends 
of Greece and Rome ; Stories of Long Ago, by G. H. Kupfer (Isbister, 
Is. 6d.) ; Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association of America (Heath, 1s. 6d.) ; The Ancient Mariner, by 
S. T. Coleridge, edited by A. J. George (Heath, rs.). 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


WE gave last month a general outline of the proposed reforms in 
secondary education. We now add a few particulars and a criticism. 
So far as the ** classical " side of the secondary school is concerned, the 
essence of the reforms is, to be found in the new principle of ** tri- 
furcation.” Since 1890 the **classical" programme has been obli- 
gatory upon all ‘‘ classical " pupils up to the end of the last school year 
but one ; in the last year only has a choice of subjects (between philo- 
sophy and science) been possible. The new principle of ** trifurcation " 
(already accepted by the Conseil Supérieur) proposes to allow a choice 
between three courses of study (Greek, science, and modern languages), 
and to put this choice two years earlier—when the scliool course, that 
is, has still three years torun. The earlier choice is practically a return 
to the system in vogue before 1890, but the recognition of modern 
languages as a coping-stone for ‘‘ classical” studies worthy to rank 
with science or even Greek itself, is indeed a sign of the times. It is 
also noteworthy that a considerable body of experts were in favour of 
making Greek entirely optional—even on the ** classical " side—but 
failed to carry their point. The decisions of the Conseil in this matter 
of optional courses have, of course, provoked a good deal of discussion, 
but for the most part they have been well received. So great an 
authority as M. Fouillée, for instance, writes: ‘‘Greek is of the 
highest value from the literary point of view, but only for those who can 
study it seriously. A serious study of it, however, is impossible for 
the large majority of our pupils to-day, with new subjects accumulating 
like a snowball. . . . For the best intellects Greek is still necessary, 
but even they must not be loaded with English and German and use- 
less scraps of science. Cerebral capacity has after all its limits. I ap- 

rove then, for my part, the early choice that is given to students 
tween the continuation of their Greek studies and the specialization 
either in science or in modern languages. . . . Such a ‘ trifurcation’ does 
not exclude the fundamental unity of our literary studies in Latin and 
French.” That is true, inasmuch as for the first two years after 
specialization begins the three sections will still study Latin, French, 
history, and geography in common. During these two years also 
papils specializing in Greek or modern languages will continue to give 
a limited amount of time to mathematics, while those who specialize in 
Greek or science will do the same for modern languages. In other 
words, the only subject that can be entirely dropped at the moment of 


** trifurcation " is Greek. This somewhat unequal treatment of Greek 
has aroused a certain amount of criticism, and it has been urged with 
some force that it is a little inconsistent to cut off entirely from Greek 
boys who presumably will be just beginning to get a grip of it, even 
though they may be led for various reasons to prefer to specialize in 
modern languages or science. Fear has also been expressed that the 
modern language section will not have the same value for the culture of 
the mind as the two others, especially if the utilitarian point of view 
should prevail. The extirpation of this qualified heresy will be in the 
hands of the modern language teachers. 

A defect in the general scheme of reform—on the ‘‘ classical " side— 
is, according to M. Fouillée, the absence of special regulations for the 
highest class of the secondary school—the class of philosophy. ‘‘ The 
progressive weakening of religious beliefs," he writes, **and the pro- 
gressive development of social beliefs and social institutions, makes it 
more and more necessary to develop in the schools the teaching of 
philosophy, especially of moral and social philosophy. Philosophical 
studies, which may have seemed formerly suitable only for the Uni- 
versity, are becoming more and more a matter for the secondary school, 
because the relation between the study of philosophy and the social 
environment is becoming closer and closer. Hence the necessity for 
crowning every section of secondary education with a year of serious 
philosophical study. . . . It has often been shown that, if philosophy is 
necessary, it is still more necessary to future scientists than to future 
men of letters. . . . Moreover, the development of the philosophical 
spirit in those who aspire to high scientific careers is the surest way of 
maintaining the liberal spirit of which a democracy has need. It is not 
science alone, not even the study of Latin and our classical literature, 
that is capable of producing free, liberal minds; this is a task with 
which philosophy is especially concerned, and in which it has never 
failed.’ 

The suggestion that school curricula should keep pace with social 
progress is not new, but it is none the less valuable. England, no less 
than France, would be the better for a certain modicum of philosophy 
in her schools. The citizen who has only passed through the Board 
school is as much in need of pilotage as he who has resided in a Uni- 
versity, and, in the long run, in conduct, as in fighting, successful practice 
can only grow out of sound theory. 

M. Fouillée's criticism of the ‘‘modern” scheme is that the 

rinciples laid down are excellent, but that they are in danger of lead- 
ing in practice to the very evil they are intended to guard against—the 
turning of the ‘‘modern” section into a feeble imitation of the 
* classical," working largely for the same sanctions (though along a 
less difficult path), and aiming much more at the liberal professions and 
the service of the State than at industrial, commercial, or colonial 
careers. This removal of intellectual barriers, he says, will lead to two 
disastrous consequences—the professions will be flooded by incompetent 
men, and the clerical schools, always intellectually inferior, will become 
still more formidable competitors of the schools of the State. ‘Is it 
or is it not important," he asks, *' to defend medicine, law, letters, and 
science—nay, the very teaching of letters and science—against the in- 
vasion of mediocrities, or even worse? These are matters of general 
import, having not merely an individual, but a social, significance, and it 
is vital to the nation as a whole that its magistrates and lawyers, 
doctors and professors, should constitute a true ee, capable of holding 
large and disinterested views, and of seeing beyond the merely personal 
and professional outlook. The State, then, must make the conditions 
of the higher careers as severe as it is possible to make them without 
stopping supply. The liberal professions are already overflowing at the 
expense of commercial and industrial callings, and, if the entrance is 
made still easier, they will only be still more overstocked and still more 
degraded. . . . The equilibrium must be restored by making the 
entrance harder rather than easier. . . . If you lower the general level of 
secondary education, if you retain the higher branches of the ‘ modern’ 
section, and leave it the slightest chance of making itself finally equal 
with the ‘ classical’ (as is proposed), if you more and more equalize the 
character of the different examinations, if, in a word, you continue the 
series of fatal mistakes that have been made for the last eleven years, 
what can you blame for the attendant evils but your much-vaunted 
‘modern’ education itself? The successive encroachments of these 
studies have not been the work of the University, which has never sub- 
mitted to them without protest. The true causes of the mischief are 
those parliamentary Ministers who, for deplorable political purposes, 
have first created the * modern? system and then favoured its invasion 
of ground hitherto sacred to the professions. At one time it was the 
Minister of War who, without consulting the University, opened such 
and such doors to * modern’ pupils ; at another time it was the Minister 
of tbe Interior, or the Minister of Finance, who threw the gates wide, 
still wethout consulting the University. And yet it is the University 
that is charged to-day with all the mistakes committed against her and 
in spite of her. . . . This iniquity should be rectified. No programme, 
whatever its nature, should be laid down by any Minister till after con- 
sultation with the Council of Public Instruction, in which Army, Navy, 
industry, commerce, agriculture, and colonies should be represented." 

It is scarcely surprising that, holding these views, M. Fouillée should 
be an irreconcilable, and that he would prefer to see the so-called 
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‘* modern" education done away with altogether. The two new 
branches in the ‘‘ classical” section (French, Latin, and Science, and 
French, Latin, and Modern Languages) will be sufficient, he holds, for 
all requirements. As for the instruction that has merely practical aims, 
it should be frankly called ‘instruction in practical science," in order 
that parents may no longer be deceived as to its nature and its purpose, 
and should lead up to an examination other than the baccalauréat, and 
opening the door to entirely different careers. Get rid of this pest of 
** modern ” education, in a word, and you save France from a régime 
of mediocrities and clericals. That is M. Fouillée's way, but there 
is every indication that the Conseil Supérieur will take another view. 


UNITED STATES. 


The Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1899 
(published towards the end of last year) is as full of valuable matter as 
ever. To those who look forward to its yearly advent, and know where 
to find it when it arrives, any account of its contents will be superfluous, 
but an indication of its comprehensive character and of its importance 
both as a source of knowledge and a book of reference may be of 
service to some who are interested in the extraordinary extension given 
in this our day to the idea of education, and are yet unfamiliar with the 
volumes from which perhaps a fuller conception of that extension is to 
be obtained than from any other volumes in the world. 

The Report consists of two large octavo volumes, each running to 
more than a thousand pages. The first volume opens with the Com- 
missioner's introduction (88 pages)—a bird’s eye view of the contents 
of the fifty chapters, fellowed by the statistics of the State common- 
school systems. This is followed by chapters on Education in Great 
Britain and Ireland (59 pages), in France (24 pages), in Central Europe 
(104 pages), in Belgium (30 pages) in Sweden (27 pages), in Italy 
(29 pages), in Australasia (27 pages), and in Japan (41 pages). Among 
other chapter-headings are ** University Extension in Great Britain,” 
** The Study of Art and Literature in Schools," ** School Gardens,” 
** Applied (or Economic) Geography," ** The Future of the Coloured 
Race,” ‘Minor Mental Abnormalities in Children as occasioned by 
certain Erroneous School Methods," and (210 pages) '' Miscellaneous 
Educational Topics." As a single instance of the Commissioner's 
thoroughness it may be said that the present Report also contains 
Part II. of a bibliography of American text-books on arithmetic, 
running to $7 pages. Part I. (79 pages) appeared in the Report 
for 1898. The two parts together contain a sort of catalogue 
raisonné of nearly five hundred volumes, dating from 1729 to 1892. 
** This tei et says the Commissioner, ‘‘ is a unique one, tracing 
in its fashion the evolution of the arithmetic book from its crude 
beginnings, and contains many allusions of value to the future student 
of the history of education." What faith is here! When will England 
have Ministers with insight into the value of such material, and money 
to spend on it? Except in the Library of the Teachers’ Guild—where 
the most trumpery books that have ever been written about English 
schools, or that have ever been used in English schools, are always 
acceptable—old school books, unless they have a money value from 
sheer old age, are, if we mistake not, everywhere regarded as the most 
rubbishy of rubbish. 

We will only quote one set of figures from the Commissioner’s 
Statistics :—‘* There were enrolled in the schools and colleges, public 
and private, during the year 1898-99, 16,738, 362 pupils, the same being 
an increase of 50,719 over the previous year. Of this number, the en- 
rolment in public institutions was 15,234,435, and that in private and 
incorporated institutions was 1,503,927.” 


JOTTINGS. 


IN reference to the case of personation at the examination of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Ireland, the Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine informs us that Haddock is not, and never has 
been, a student of the Birmingham Medical School. 


A CORRESPONDENT guarantees the following as a vera historia, not 
an imaginary conversation :—.45525/an£t Master: **You gave your butler 
a retiring pension of £150; and you propose to give me, after thirty 
years of service, a beggarly pension of £35. Do you call this even- 
handed justice ? " — Master of City Company : ** But you must remember, 
my dear sir, what are the responsibilities of our butler!” 


From the ‘‘ Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Lady Stanley " we 
glean these interesting facts as to the cost of schooling in the middle 
of the last century. John Thomas Stanley went in 1774 to Lough- 
borough House, a private school near London, started by a French 
Protestant clergyman for small boys, on an unprecedented scale of show 
and luxury. The yearly fees were fifty guineas. In 1751 Dr. Young 
paid £15 for a year’s board and tuition for his son Arthur, the famous 
author and agriculturist. 


** AND now it is proposed that Government shall license teaching by 
results. Fancy the editor of The Journal of Education inspecti 
Thring’s school in its early days, before it became famous !"—So 
Secondary Education. Apart from the personal reference, we wholly 
fail to see the reductio ad absurdum. There was never a stancher 
advocate of the training of teachers than Thring, and we have yet to 
learn in what way training can be tested save by results, 7.e., by hearing 
the trainee teach, according to the Cambridge or London system ; or, 
according to the preferable Oxford system, by requiring a certificate of 
competence from his head master. 


FROM a pleasant little volume just published by Messrs. Harmsworth 
(** German Life in Town and Country,” by W. H. Dawson) we cull a 
few facts about German education—all familiar to the expert, but apt 
to be forgotten. For all Germans education is compulsory from six to 
fourteen, and there are no half-timers. All teachers are trained, and 
the pupil teacher is unknown.  '* The general type of elementary 
teacher, socially, is distinctly a superior one,” not differing widely from 
that of secondary teacher. Between the primary school and the Uni- 
versity there are seven distinct types of schools. The annual fees in 
Prussian secondary schools range from £3 to £5. 15s. During the 
last twelve years 75 per cent. of the pupils in Prussian Gymnasien and 
Real-Gymnasten who obtained the J/aturttat proceeded direct to a 
University. 


THE School Board Federations have coined a new epithet— 
* Advanced Education,” with a capital A. Presumably this will be 
defined as an advance on Elementary Education, with a capital E, and 
as an unfriendly neighbour to Secondary Education, which will per- 
haps lose its capital S. Their purpose is not education, surely, but 
making the existing chaos more chaotic. They will not understand 
that we have already too many epithets ; we want the epithet to be 
defined, and this is the last thing that they will do. May we be allowed to 
speak of Advanced Elementary Education, and, if so, how will this differ 
from Higher Elementary Education? Surely it is time that the contro- 
versialists began to think upon principles ; to consider the needs of 
pupils in the various types of schools, instead of inventing new names. 

he name should surely come after, not before, the invention. 


THE Schoolmaster prints an advertisement copied from a Dublin 
paper in which a master is sought who shall be ‘‘ strictly obedient in all 
details to the Manager and humble and respectful to all.” Words fail 
us for suitable comment. The best we can hope is that the reverend 
advertiser may fail to get any replies. 


THE vote for education, science, and art in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland amounts to £12,790,743. This sum only exceeds the last 


year's vote by £146,921. 


UNDER the Higher Elementary Minute there have been 79 appli- 
cations for recognition from the London School Board, and 24 from 
other schools. Of these a dozen applications have been granted, in 
some cases conditionally. So said Sir John Gorst in the House. 


Mrs. WALTER WARD has been re-elected President of the Froebel 
Society. The annual report shows an ** upward tendency." During the 
past year nearly two hundred new members have been enrolled. 


SIR JOHN KENNAWAY has obtained leave to introduce into the 
House of Commons a Bill **to provide for the regulation of military 
instruction in schools." 


A CHILD who could just talk a little had been taught to give names 
to some medallions of the poets. On one occasion, in answer to the 
usual question ** Who's this?" she said : ** That's Sir Walter Scott" ; 
and, pointing to the corner of the room where the baby brother had 
been put to rest, added, ** and that's baby's cot." —G/oóe. 


AT Yarmouth last month fifteen hundred hyacinths were exhibited by 
an equal number of school-children. Each child had planted and 
tended one bulb. Truly an example to be followed ! 


Mr. C. J. RHODEs has established a scholarship from the Diocesan 
College School at Capetown to an English University on an entirely 
novel plan. With the principle no fault can be found. It is in the 
examination for the scholarship that the difficulties will appear. This 
is the scheme: In the election of a student to a scholarship regard 
should be had to (1) his literary and scholastic attainments ; (2) his 
fondness for, and success in, manly out-door sports, such as cricket, 
football, and the like; (3) his qualities of manhood, such as truth, 
courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for and protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship ; (4) his exhibition during 
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take an interest in his schoolmates. 


OXFORD. 

On March 12 two proposals were down in the University agenda 
for discussion, neither of which at first sight appeared to be of world- 
wide interest or importance, but which, between them, drew together a 
Convocation of quite unusual numbers. The ordinary meetings for 
opposed business may be anything from 70 to 150; but on March 12 
no less than 251 Masters of Arts were gathered in the Congre- 
gation House, the largest assemblage since the great vote of five years 
ago on the admission of women to degrees, when the residents mustered 
to the number of 355. The two questions were the proposals (1) to 
abolish the afternoon Sunday sermon, and (2) to permit the erection of 
a house in the Parks for the Savilian Professor of Astronomy, who (like 
all other observers) would prefer to live near his telescope. Seeing 
that the total votes in the two divisions were exactly the same number, 
it is pretty clear that it was the second question which excited the chief 
interest, else there would have been a shrinkage after the first was 
settled ; though it is quite possible that there may have been several 
who would not have troubled to come only to vote on the house 
question, but who did not object to stay on for the second vote when 
the first had been given. i 

The sermon statute was a long one, and contained many other pro- 
visions regulating the selection of University preachers ; but the main 
point here, as in the previous stages already recorded, was the final vote 
on the question whether the afternoon Sunday sermon should be retained 
or abolished. The occasion was chiefly notable for the extreme position 
taken by the chief opponents, the Principal of Hertford and Mr. 
Daniell. The sermon is at 2 p-m., and no one denied that at that hour 
a congregation is impossible. A weekly University sermon with half-a- 
dozen people attending is, as Dr. Ince said, a scandal; and Sir W. 
Anson showed that it does not the least matter who the preacher is at 
that hour. The opponents' position practically was that, whether or 
no there was & congregation, the sermon ought to be continued. The 
House, however, did not agree with this view, and passed the statute by 
a majority of 117. The only cause for surprise is that the minority were 
able to muster as many as 67. 

The other question excited much more interest, and had been for 
some time before hotly debated. The Oxford Magazine, in poetry, 
prose, and correspondence, had kept the discussion going ; and there 
were even a few fly-sheets, to which in these reactionary and humdrum 
days we have become disused. The proposal took the form of a resolu- 
tion on the main question, leaving details to a subsequent statute if the 
resolution should be carried. The exact question put was briefly this : 
Should a house be built for the Professor in the Observatory enclosure 
in the Parks—the precise position being marked in a plan—provided 
that the cost (not exceeding £3,000) be defrayed by New College, the 
en approved by the University, and the house be a University 

uilding? New College, it should be explained, is a chief contributor 
to the stipend of the chair ; and it was expressly provided in the resolu- 
tion that the college should deduct interest on the outlay at 3 per cent. 
from the sum it contributes. In this way the college would advance 

the money, and the rest be paid by the Professor. The main object of 
the proposal is best given in two sentences from a paper signed by 
twelve out of thirteen Heads of Departments of the Museum (the 
thirteenth being abroad) in the following words: ''to give the Savilian 
Professor the facilities for observation and for the direction of observa- 
tion which are provided in the case of every University and State 
observatory known to us. The necessity for a residence, which is thus 
universally recognized, is a natural consequence of the conditions under 
which astronomical work must always be conducted.” The only argu- 
ments that were urged against the demand thus weightily supporte 
were that there was already one endowed observer, on the Radclitte 
foundation, with whom the Professor could not compete, and that the 
Savilian Chair was meant for teaching ; that other professors would want 
houses in the Parks ; and that it would involve expense. On the other 
hand it was said that the expense fell not on the University, but on the 
Professor ; that no other professor was compelled to do his research 
always at night, and, therefore, no other houses in the Park would be 
required ; and, lastly, while he, of course, would teach, it was absurd 
for the University to make it difficult for him to observe. The division 
was finally taken, and the proposal lost by one vote, the numbers being 
126 against, 125 for, the resolution. The real reason both for the large 
gathering —containing (as the Magazine put it) **queer and unaccus- 
tomed people "—and for the adverse majority was the unwillingness of 
the Oxford residents to infringe upon the sacred Parks, by a new house, 
diversion of paths, the erection of *' unclimbable fences” to guard the 
new access. ‘This feeling, natural but regrettable, overpowered for once 
the usual readiness of Congregation to listen to a demand urged in the 
interests of study. The *' queer and unaccustomed people " carried the 
day. But the contest was so close that the question must be raised 


Mg. F. J. R. HENDY, Head Master of Carlisle Grammar School, 
formerly Assistant Master at Fettes College, has been appointed Head 
Master of Bromsgrove School, in the place of Mr. H. Millington, retired. 


Mr. HENRY HORHOUSE has introduced a Bill for making ‘better pro- 
vision for the promotion by Local Authorities of education other than 


elementary. 


Two stories from Literature: A candidate for the Civil Service, 
writing an essay on the changes of the century, remarked: ‘* The 
public exacts every year a higher standard of education from those who 
seek employment in its service ; in proof of which I may refer to the 
extraordinary difficulty of the questions set at the present examination.” 
Another examinee, in answer to the question « How far is it from the 
earth to the sun?” wrote : « [ cannot say the exact distance of the sun 
from the earth, but it is not sufficiently near to interfere with my 


properly discharging the duties of my office.” 


Tug governors have flled the vacant Head Mastership of Sir 
William Borlase School, Marlow, by the ap ointment of Mr. E. H- 
Blakeney, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head Master of 
Sandwich Grammar School. 


Dr. KOHN, of University College, Liverpool, has been elected 
Principal of the new Sir John Cass Technical Institute, Aldgate. 


MR. EDWARD LATHAM, an occasional contributor to our prize 
column, desires us to state that he has started a Librairie Frangaise at 
29 Paternoster Row. He is the accredited agent of Armand Colin. 


Tug Rev. LIONEL FORD, of Eton College, has been appointed 
Head Master of Repton School. The Daily News gives the following 
family record :—*' The Rev. L. G. J. Ford is the youngest but one of the 
famous band of brothers who were to Repton what the Lytteltons were 
to Eton. The whole of the seven were in the school cricket eleven, and six 
of them were captains. In all, their name appears twenty-two times in 
the lists of the school eleven posted in the pavilion at Repton, and for 
a period of twenty years without a break Repton cricket was represented 
by a Ford. Six of the seven went to Cambridge. Three got their 
cricket Blue and did not get a First Class; three got a First Class and 
did not get a Blue. Though all the brothers were fine cricketers, the 
eldest, W. J., and the youngest, F. G. J., were the best known, owing 
to their great hitting powers. Mr. W. J. Ford, who at one time used 
to play regularly for Middlesex, bade farewell to county cricket in a 
characteristic fashion in 1896, when he smashed his triceps in making a 
colossal drive over the members’ enclosure at Lord's." 


Tur Rev. H. G. Woops and Dr. Alex. Hill have been appointed 
to make the periodical visitation and inspection of University colleges 
in receipt of grants from the Treasury, in order to decide whether 
any modification either in the list of participant colleges or of the 


amounts received is desirable. 


————— 


Tur Rgv. BROOKE LAMBERT. —'* A. J. T. » writes to us as fol- 
lows :—'* In your notice of the Rev. Brooke Lambert in last month's 
Journal Y feel that his generous and most enlightened interest in and 
work for women's education have hardly received adequate treatment. 
It is now twenty years or more since I first knew Mr. Lambert as a 
worker for women, and for fifteen years or so my connexion with him 
was that of a responsible official working for a most industrious, fair- 
minded, and indefatigable employer. Whoever else failed, Mr. Lam- 
bert would always ‘make a quorum,’ attend to small but indispensable 
financial matters, write letters to people of influence, show hospitality 
o friends of the cause—1n a word, help forward a flagging movement in 
every way possible. And, to a heart such as his, how many ways Were 
sible! How often he must have wearied of small, uninteresting 
details! And yet how willing he was to do the drudgery, and then 
make way for others + He was—what few men are—a thorough liberal 
as to women ; it was not only for his friends that he wanted chances— 
it was for all women. And he was keen that those chances, when won, 
should be of the best sort. No inferior Latin or cheap mathematics 
for them! If they were to be educated, let the work be done well and 
thoroughly, and let them feel the responsibility of knowledge so given ; 
let them become simpler, less self-centred, more idealistic, less set on 
mere personal aims, more fit to help forward good causes. This was 
the aim he presupposed in others, as he himself had it. His loss will 
be keenly felt by all who had the privilege of working with him in any 
subject connected with women’s education.” 


again. 
Oxford has suffered a notable loss by the death, on March 6, of Canon 
Bright, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, at the age of seventy: 
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six. ‘* His numerous writings on the ‘ History of the Early Church,’ ” 
said Prof. Driver in a fine tribute paid to him from the Cathedral pulpit, 
“ show rich and picturesque narratives, coupled with a penetrating in- 
sight into the theological issues, and a luminous presentation of the 
principles at stake.” He is described by all who knew him asa man not 
only of unusual gifts, but of rare simplicity, sympathy, and conscientious- 
ness; and there was no man more widely respected and beloved. His 
life carries us far back into the past, for there cannot be many now alive 
who were boys in the Sixth under Arnold, or who heard Newman read 
lessons in St. Mary's. 

Among recent appointments may be mentioned the following :—Mr. 
A. S. Hunt, D Litt. (the fellow-explorer of Dr. Greenfell), to a fellow- 
ship at Lincoln College ; Dr. Woods, late President of Trinity College, 
to be Commissioner of Inquiry into the local University Colleges, in view 
of the impending renewal of the grant ; Mr. C. H. Firth, to a research 
fellowship at All Souls. Mr. Firth is well known for his studies in 
literature and history ; and it is no secret that he was a close competitor 
of Mr. Oman in the recent election to the Chichele Professorship. It 
is understood that Mr. Firth has undertaken to continue Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner's ** History "; and there is probably no man in England or else- 
where more competent for the task. The appointment is also announced 
of the Rev C. Plummer, of Corpus Christi College, to be Ford Lecturer, 
in succession to Mr. Firth ; of Mr. J. Tracy, of Keble College, and 
Mr. H. D. Leigh, of Corpus Christi College, to be l'roctors for the 
ensuing academical year. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


As was generally expected, Dr. Chase, of Christ's, has been elected 
President of Queens’ College in succession to Bishop Ryle. Dr. Chase 
was ninth classic in 1876, but was never a Fellow of his college. We 
should, perhaps, have to go back as far as Bentley to find a precedent 
for a Head who had not held a Fellowship. 

Dr. Barnes, Fellow of Peterhouse, succeeds Bishop Ryle in the 
Hulsean Professorship. He has made himself a name for sound Hebrew 
scholarship, and will now represent Old Testament learning in the 
faculty of Divinity. 

Another distinguished Hebraist was honoured on February 28 in the 
person of Mr. Mason, President of St. John’s. Fifty years ago he won 
the first Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship, and for over forty-six years he 
has instructed successive generations of scholars. His pupils and his 
pupils’ pupils united in presenting him with his portrait by Brock, and 
Joh painting has been added to the fine collection in the hall of St. 

ohn's. 

The University Appointments Association has already some four 
hundred graduates on its books as associates, and in its first year of 
work has done a great deal to bring together employers and candidates 
for appointments. A number of important posts have been filled by its 
agency. A memorial has been addressed to the Council of the Senate 
suggesting the propriety of taking steps for giving to the Association the 
formal recognition and support of the University ; and, to judge from 
the number and weight of the memorialists, it would appear likely that 
a syndicate may be appointed to consider and report on the question 
thus raised. The Association has certainly justified its foundation ; but 
it is clear that it cannot permanently depend on benevolent subscrip- 
tions alone for its maintenance, and, owing to the special character of 
its functions, it is precluded from exacting commissions. Its primary 
duties are to collect and diffuse information as to eligible openings for 
University men, to advise its associates as to the best methods of self- 
preparation, and to give confidential information to the heads of 
Departments and others charged with filling vacant posts regarding the 
merits and qualifications of University candidates. 

Mr. H. S. Van Zijl, of St. John's, has been elected without a contest 
to the presidency of the Union. The new President has advocated 
with eloquence and conviction the cause of the Boers in the present 
war, and his election speaks well for the tolerance and respect for talent 
which animate the House. Mr. Hofmeyr, who is also a member of a 
Dutch family well known in connexion with Cape affairs, has been again 
chosen on the Standing Committee. 

The tender for the new buildings intended to house the Botanical 
Department amounts to nearly £23,000. As this is not in excess of 
the architect's estimate, it has been accepted without demur by the 
Senate, and operations will begin at once. This is the first of the 
“ urgent requirements” to be met from the Benefaction Fund, which 
has now some £60,000 to its credit. The Law School and the Medical 
School stand next on the list. The former will be almost entirely pro- 
vided for from the Squire bequest ; the latter, whose existing buildings 
have had to be pulled down as unsafe, hasa number of special donations 
to its credit, which the University will be asked to supplement. 

The Slade Professorship of Fine Art, at present held by Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, will be vacant by etiluxion of time at the beginning of May. 
The stipend is £340, and the professor is not required to be resident. 
Dr. Waldstein is eligible for another period of three years. 

The Non-Collegiate Students’ Board report that the number of under- 
graduates in residence under the Censor is 114—a lower figure than has 
been touched for the last ten years. The number of migrations to the 


colleges, 22, is also the lowest since 1890-91. The debt on Fitzwilliam 
Hall, which is the headquarters of the unattached students, has now 
been entirely paid off, and there is a regular surplus of receipts over 
expenditure in the Board's accounts. 

A combined examination for entrance scholarships at Pembroke, 
Caius, King's, Tesus, Christ's, St. John's, and Emmanuel will be held 
on December 3. The subjects include mathematics, classics, natural 
science, history, and modern languages. Sixty-four emoluments, vary- 
ing in value from £80 to £30 a year, are offered for competition. A 
similar examination will be held by Trinity, Trinity Hall, and Clare at 
the same time. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Sir R. C. 
Jebb, Lord Acton, and Prof. Thomson to represent the University at 
the celebration of the ninth Jubilee of the University of Glasgow in 
June; Mr. G. H. Hardy and Mr. J. H. Jeans (of Trinity) to be 
Smith's Prizemen ; Mr. F. W. Hasluck (King's) and Mr. T. G. John- 
son (Jesus) to be Browne's (Classical) Medallists ; Mr. G. D. R. Tucker 
(Magdalene) to be Chancellor's Medallist for English Verse ; Mr. A. S. 
Gaye (Trinity) to be Powis (Classical) Medallist ; Mr. G. Norwood (5t. 
John’s) to be Porson Prizeman; Mr. J. H. A. Hart (St. John's) to be 
Allen Student ; Mr. H. J. C. Knight (Corpus) to be Principal of the 
Clergy Training School; Dr. L. E. Shore to be Junior Bursar of St. 
J hn's College; Mr. J. J. H. Teall (St. John's) to be Director General 
of the Geological Survey ; Mr. C. V. Durell (Clare) and Mr. F. C. 
Greene (Pembroke) to be Bell Scholars ; Mr. T. A. Nock (Pembroke) 
and Mr. A. C. Turner (Trinity) to be Abbott Scholars; Mr. H. J. 
Edwards (Peterhouse) to be Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 
University Volunteer Corps. 


SCOTLAND. 


Two venerable representatives of Scottish learning, both ** Professores- 
Emeriti " of their respective Universities, have died in the same week, 
and almost on the same day. The late Prof. William Dickson, of 
Glasgow, was born in 1823, and studied at the University of St. 
Andrews. After twelve years spent as minister of the country parish of 
Cameron, which borders on St. Andrews parish, he was appointed 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Glasgow. This 
chair he held for ten years, from 1863 to 1873, when he was transferred 
to the Professorship of Divinity, vacant by the appointment of Dr. John 
Caird as Principal. Prof. Dickson resigned his chair in 1895 at the age 
of seventy-two. To theological students he is known as the translator 
and editor of ‘‘ Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament," and as 
the author of a work on ** St. Paul's Use of the terms ‘ Flesh’ and 
‘ Spirit?” To a wider circle he is familiar as the admirable translator 
of Mommsen's ‘‘ History of Rome." 

The late Prof. Alexander Roberts was born in 1826, and educated in 
King's College, Aberdeen. He was for some time minister of a Presby- 
terian Church in London. In 1871 he was appointed Professor of 
Humanity in St. Andrews, and held that chair until failing health 
obliged him to resign in 1899. He was associated with Dr. Donaldson 
(also an Aberdonian a/umnus, and now Principal of the United College, 
St. Andrews) as editor of the well known translation of the ** Ante- 
Nicene Christian Fathers," published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. Dr. 
Roberts was one of the Committee which produced the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. New Testament Greek was one of his 
special studies, and he maintained in several works, of earlier and 
later date, the thesis that Greek was the language spoken by Christ and 
the Apestles. 

The Master of Balliol, Prof. Edward Caird, has been continuing his 
course of Gifford Lectures in Glasgow University, dealing with the 
theology of Plato and Aristotle. 

With the end of March educational work ceases for the winter 
in all the Scottish Universities, and examinations and graduation 
ceremonials absorl, the remaining energies of students and professors. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord Lieutenant received a deputation from the Senate of the 
Royal University on March 9, to lay before him personally their un- 
animous desire, as expressed in their resolution, that a Royal Commis- 
sion should be issued to deal with the constitution of the Royal 
University and with Irish University education in general. The de- 
putation represented the various creeds and interests contained in the 
University. Amongst the speakers were Lord Morris (Vice-Chancellor), 
Dr. Hamilton (President, (Queen's College, Belfast), Dr. Delany (Jesuit ; 
President, Catholic University College), Dr. Healy (Catholic Bishop of 
Clonfert), Judge Shaw (Presbyterian), and others. 

Lord Cadogan, as was expected, met them most cordially, and an- 
nounced that the Commission would be issued, and that it would deal 
with every aspect of the entire question, excepting only that no inquiry 
should be entered on dealing with Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Commission, he also announced, would contain men from countries 
other than Ireland. It is believed that the Commission will aim at such 
a reconstruction of the Royal University and the Catholic University 

(Continued on page 252.) 
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College, Stephen’s Green, and perhaps the Queen’s Colleges of Cork 
and Galway, as would satisfy the Catholic demand; while Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, might be left to the Presbyterians. It is doubtful if the 
Protestant section of the Royal University would be satisfied with 
being constitutionally but a very small minority in a University other- 
wise wholly Catholic, while numerically they are nearly three-fourths. 

There are also many other difficulties. The Catholics of Ulster are 
claiming the right from their numbers to have a Catholic college in 
Belfast. Such claims are based on the fallacy that runs through all the 
claims put forward by the Catholics—that population gives a sound test 
for the numbers requiring University education. As a matter of fact, in 
Ireland the line of cleavage between Catholic and Protestant is largely 
horizontal. The lower working class population, which will never use a 
University, even under the best conditions, is in Ireland almost wholly 
Catholic. After twenty years, in a University with very low fees, com- 
plete approval by the Church, and preparation possible anywhere, the 
Catholics do not form one-third of (hose taking degrees. 

Other claimants are the unendowed women's colleges, in which, so 
far, the majority of the women-students study. The Central Associa- 
tion of Irish Schoolmistresses, the Ulster Schoolmistresses! Association, 
and some of the large Catholic women's colleges have sent a joint me- 
morial to the Lord Lieutenant, asking that special representatives of 
the women students shall be placed on the Commission. If it be ne- 
cessary henceforth that all students shall enter some one of the affiliated 
colleges, such colleges might be thrown open to women students, but 
in some cases they would suffer from the change. For instance, in 
Dublin there would be no Protestant college, and a very considerable 
section of the women students are Protestants from Dublin. This par- 
ticular case would be best and most naturally met by the full opening of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to women. 

The new Department of Agriculture and Industries has been organ- 
izing the distribution to secondary schools of the grants for science and 
art formerly managed by South Kensington. This form of encourage- 
ment for the teaching of science was a complete failure in Ireland. Out 
of over three hundred secondary schools sending in pupils for the Inter- 
mediate Examination, not more than twenty-five had placed themselves 
in connexion with South Kensington. 

The Department last year instituted inquiries among the heads of 
schools, and then drew up a suggested syllabus, which was recently 
issued to the teachers. On March 15 a conference was held at the 
offices of the Department to go through the syllabus. It was attended 
by the heads of the Department, by the Assistant Commissioners of 
Intermediate Education, and by representatives of nearly all the prin- 
cipal schools—girls’ and boys’ schools, Jesuit colleges, the schools of the 
Christian Brothers, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopalian institu- 
tions—people all working for Irish education, yet who never perhaps 
before had met thus for consultation. The new syllabus seems excellent 
in principle and method. The obligatory course is experimental physics 
and drawing, the minimum of time allowed for this being one hour for 
drawing and three hours for experimentals weekly. If an extended 
course be taken, one of the additional subjects must be manual instruc- 
tion or domestic science ; strict regulations as to laboratories, teachers, 
and appliances are laid down. 

The Intermediate Board have announced that they will not have any 
separate course in science, but will adopt that of the Department, with 
its inspection, reports, &c., as representing that side of intermediate 
education. This appears to be an admirable arrangement in every way. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRIGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Thirty boys passed the recent 
Cambridge Local Examination (Senior and Junior), of whom eighteen 
were in First Class Honours, while thirty-three distinctions were taken 
by the boys generally. One candidate also passed the London Matricu- 
lation Examination in the First Division. 

CITY OP LONDON SCHOOL FOR GiRLs. —Matriculation Examination 
of the London University : E. Jasper and A. Stroude, Division I. ; L. 
Tee, Division II. 

MERCHANT TAYLORS’ ScitooL. — The testimonial to Dr. Baker from 
old pupils took the form of a portrait by Mr. Sargent. A more sub- 
stantial tribute was a retiring pension of £800 a year awarded him by 
the Court of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. This is double the 
amount awarded to their last ex-Head Master, Archdeacon Hessey. 

SHREWSBURY HIGH ScHooLr.— Three girls gained £20 County 
Council Scholarships and four others gained qualifying marks; four 
obtained £ 10 scholarships. G. Llewellyn obtained a Higher Certificate, 
and A. Blower and J. Franklin letters, from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Board ; the latter with distinction in French, being fourth of all pupils 
from the Company's schools. G. D. Bowdler passed the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College as a senior 
student. M. Gough obtained a Bronze Star from the Koyal Drawing 
Society. J. Franklin obtained the £50 ee offered by the 
Shropshire County Council, and tenable at a place of higher education. 
Two other pupils gained qualifying marks. W. Lewis, a former pupil, 
was placed in the Second Class of Part II. of the Historical Tripos in 
Jane, 1900. The prize-giving took place at the school on Thursday, 
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March 14. The Council was represented by Mr. Roundell, who pre- 
sided, and Lady Digby, who kindly distributed the prizes. On the plat- 
form were also the Head Mistress, Rev. Prebendary Moss, Col. Robinson, 
Mr. Bowen Jones, Chairman of the Shropshire County Council, and 
other friends of the school. After three songs had been sung by the 
girls, the Head Mistress read the report for the previous school year. 
Lady Digby then addressed the girls in a very interesting speech, and 
handed them their prizes and certificates. Mr. Roundell also spoke, 
and the proceedings ended with the usual votes of thanks and more 
singing by the pupils. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. —Since its found- 
ation in 1883 by the Stockton High Schools Company, this school has 


been managed not by what is usually termed a public governing body, , 


and without an endowment. There have been many times of financial 
difficulty, and a crisis was reached when the rented premises were sold 
to a purchaser requiring occupation in May, 1902. Anxiety as to the 
future was, however, relieved on March 5, when Mr. Frank Brown, who 
has been Secretary to the Company ever since its formation, offered 
through the Mayor to convey to trustees a building site worth Z2,0co, 
£2,500 towards the building and equipment of a new school, and £ 500 
towards an endowment fund. The only conditions accompanying the 
gift are : (a) That the governing body shall be partly representative of the 
several Local Authorities and partly co-optative ; (6) that the governors 
shall not be subject to any religious test ; (c) that a number of scholarships 
shall be given to girls residing within the area of the Parliamentary 
borough, and a wish is expressed that the name of Queen Victoria should 
be associated with the style and title of the school and that the endow- 
ment fund should be raised as a memorial of her. News of this generous 
offer added special interest to the annual prize giving, which took place 
on March 22. Mrs. Hugh Bell distributed the prizes. A County 
Council Scholarship of £25 per annum was gained in July, 1900, by A. 
Salmon. The Cambridge Local results at Christmas, 1900, were :— 
Senior: Class I., with distinction in English, E. Derrick. Class II., 
J. Bird. Class III., E. Watson. Junior: Class III., with distinction 
in Religious Knowledge, M. Derrick. Pass: M. Brown, E. Lewis. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Sciuoor. —K, T. B. Tressler has gained the 
Chadwick Leaving Scholarship, University College, London, value 
£100, for municipal engineering. A concert was given on March 21, 
in the Botanical Theatre of University College, which proved a great 
success. We have had two lectures on ** The Sun," by Mr. Arthur 
Berry, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge ; and on ** New Zealand," 
by Mr. A. W. Andrews. We have news of the death of four old boys 
in South Africa: in January, W. E. T. Blyth and J. C. and J. H. 
Mcllwraith died of enteric fever, and on March 12, F. E. Nathan was 
killed. Mr. T. Cathbertson, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, has been 
elected President of the Union. Mr. H. W. Eve will distribute the 
prizes on April 5. 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Foundation scholarships have 
been awarded to A. W. Armitage, T. O. Garside, E. H. Salland, T. 
Cook, L. E. Middleton, W. Ostler, L. B. Booth, and W. E. Brown, 
all of whom are already in the school ; and entrance scholarships to W. 
Mitchell, of Ossett Grammar School, and C. E. R. Wheeler, of Fartown 
Grammar School, Huddersfield. Mr. F. W. B. Frankland, B.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, has gained the University Hulsean 
Prize. Mr. F. W. Pearson, B.A., has been placed in the First Class of 
Honours in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, obtaining marks qualifying 
for an exhibition in the Intermediate LL.B. Examination of London 
University. H. C. Dickinson and W. V. Stollard have passed the 
London Matriculation. W. H. Milsom has obtained a Second Class 
Clerkship in the Civil Service. The school concert came off with con- 
siderable success on the 15th ult., having been postponed for a month 
owing to the national mourning. An illustrated article concerning the 
school appeared in the Court Circular of March 9. The Rev. E. 
Corfield, M.A., delivered a most interesting lecture to the school on the 
13th concerning missionary work in the Punjab. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for February is Miss F.C. 

Steadman,c.o. the Rev. R.V. Barker, Bramford Vicarage, I pswich. 
The Translation Prize for March is awarded to “ /Egus." 
The Extra Prize for March is awarded to “ R.G.G.5." 


O vitae philosophia dux, o virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum ' 
quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse potuisset ? 
Tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos homines in societatem vitae con- 
vocasti, tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis, tum 
litterarum et vocum communione iunxisti, tu inventrix legum, tu 
magistra morum et disciplinae fuisti. Ad te confugimus, a te opem 
petimus, tibi nos ut antea magna ex parte sic nunc penitus totosque 
nos tradimus. Est autem unus dies bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. JUST PUBLISHED. 
ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF TH E 


Text-Books for Higher | PREMIER SIXPENNY ATLAS. 


Schools s Containing 47 Full pages of Coloured Maps and Astronomical 


Diagrams. 
Edited by Rev. C. S. DAWE, late of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. The Atlas measures 94 inches by 714 inches. 


These books iall ed for the Oxford and Cambridge Prelimi d : E PRU A 
Junior Local Examinations, and Candidates for MinorScholamhips Ae S The following Special Points should be noted :— 


The Series consists of the following books :— ; ; 
Avitihinetie Cheapness its salient feature. l 

Small amount of Theory, large amount of Practice worked Sut Examples for each ee ee ove oron dai: 
step. Prominence given to the Metric System. Laboratory Exercises in a All Places Noteworthy Industrially or Historically 
Special Section. are inserted. 

Series of Maps of Portions of England and Wales. 

Invaluable Aid to Students of History. 

Maps of North Sea and English Channel, showing 
Trade Routes and Distances between places on 
either shore. 

Useful Map of the Mediterranean, with 

Inset Maps on larger scale of Straits of Gibraltar, 


Geodraphy. 


Physical facts made the hasis of Political. Commercial aspects kept constantly in 
view. British Empire fully treated. 


MANY COLOURED MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 


English Grammar. 


Examples made the basis of Instruction. Analysis introduced early. Aids to 
correct speaking a prominent feature. Plenty of scope given for '' practice." 


English Hístory. 


Contains landmarks of our national history. More than usual attention given to last 


three centuries. The Growth and Greatness of the Empire specially considered, Dardanelles, Bosphorus, Crimea, &c. 
PUBLISHED AT ONE SHILLING HAOCH. Physical Maps, showing Elevation of Districts. 
Specimens free on application. - The Plates from which the Maps are printed are quite New, and 


the latest Sources of Information have been utilized. 


THE 


Specimens sent to Principals. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO,, 


42, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 26 Charterhouse Square, London. 


For Business. For Health. For Pleasure. 


Rovers, Raglans, Rudge-Whitwortbs, Triumphs, Centaurs, 
Baleighs, Premiers, Coventry Globes, Singers, Progress. School Model / / ng s 


SPECIAL TERMS TO YOU. MARBU T'S 


PLASTICINE 


This beantiful material is 
Clean, Harmiess, and Eoonomical in 
use. It popularizes Modelling as & new 
Means of Expression in all branches of Instruction. 


rd 
mk "—-—2. METEOR Licut ROADSTER. 


HIGH GRADE HIGH GRADE F R E E SA M P L E 


COVENTRY FREE WHEEL AND BACK [m v 
CYCLES, PEDALLING BRAKE, WM. — A.R.C.A., 
£7. 17s. 6d. | £9. 10s. ° 


Complete with Brake, Guards, and | Every Machine guaranteed PLASTI ETHODS 
P. atic Tyres. Months, includi. i 
— — ron PLASTIC MINDS. 


EASY TERMS FROM 10s. MONTHLY. 


Absolute secrecy guaranteed. A useful PRICE From 
Book on 1s. all 
Modelling NET 
CATALOGUES AND ANY ADVICE FREE FROM for Beginners. Booksellers. 


The Teachers’ Cycle Co. (1. HareSaves), Coventry. 
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peccanti immortalitati anteponendus. Cuius igitur potius opibus utamur 
quam tuis, quae et vitae tranquillitatem largita nobis es et terrorem 
mortis sustulisti? Ac philosophia quidem tantum abest ut proinde 
ac de hominum est vita merita laudetur, ut a plerisque neglecta a 
multis etiam vituperetur. Vituperare quisquam vitae parentem et hoc 
parricidio se inquinare audet et tam impie ingratus esse, ut eam accuset 
quam vereri deberet, etiam si minus percipere potuisset? Sed, ut 
opinor, hic error et haec indoctorum animis offusa caligo est, quod tam 
longe retro respicere non possunt nec eos, a quibus vita hominum 
instructa primis sit, fuisse philosophos arbitrantur. 

Quam rem antiquissimam cum videamus, nomen tamen esse con- 
fitemur recens. 


By “cus.” 


O divine Philosophy, thou guide of life, thou by whom virtue 
is tracked to her abode and vice banished from her high places, 
without thee, what could have become of us—nay, what of human life? 
Of thee were cities born, by thee were mankind called to fellowship in 
civilized life, who lived before dispersed and scattered. Thou broughtest 
them into union stage by stage—the common dwelling first, then the mar- 
riage-tie, the use of written and oral speech, that all might share. 
Thou, Philosophy, wast inventress of law for them, and teacher of 
morality and conduct. Thou art our haven in the storm, our help in 
time of trouble; into thy hands we commended ourselves erewhile in 
great measure, but now make whole-hearted surrender. Better, indeed, 
is a single day well spent according to thy precepts than an immortality 
of sinful error. Shall we not then enjoy above all other the bounties 
thou providest, who has freely vouchsafed to us tranquillity of life, and 
laid for us the fear of death? Yet that ‘‘ divine Philosophy,” so far from 
winning the praise her services to human life have earned, is slighted by 
most—by many even vilified. What! lives there a man that can vilify 
her, the mother of life, that dares defile his soul with this unfilial 
crime—dares be so unnaturally thankless as to upbraid the guardian 
angel who, even were her glory less revealed to his ken, should have 
his reverence and awe? But this mist of error, as I deem, hath dark- 
ened the eyes of the ignorant only because, too dim of sight to pierce the 
dark backward of time, they bethink them not how the first furnishers 
and organizers of human life were just—philosophers. 

Ancient indeed, most ancient, as we see, is the power we name 
Philosophy, albeit that name itself, we confess, is but of recent date. 


We classify the r01 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Apollo’s Lute, Stribilikiux, Heriot, Rough Copy, 
Hector, Tully, Old Pembroke, Noel, Caianus, Mixti, H.C.F.M., 
Indagator, Egens, II.B.6., Agus, Sigma. 

Second Class.—Orraban, S.B.M., H.B.R., E.H.D., M.E.R., 
P.L.O. (1), Daughter of the Sea, Prospice, K.L., P.D., Rinaldi, 
Peterite, Experiendo, Lux, B.A., Emeritus, Ox. Short, Exon, E.N., 
Aladextra, Patrick, E.F.S., E.G.P., W.S.A., D.G., Nalagak, Jad, 
cos (A + B). 

Third Class.—Mu Mu, B.W., Ignotus, F.C.S., Johannes, Immerito, 
79, H.C., Corbar, P.L.O. (2), Ellerton, Laura, L.K.M., Girolamo, 
Liris, Tony, Ivy Leaves, Evolution, Grinlow, Piquet, Jan, Brugiensis, 
Desdichado, Iphigenia, Publius Vergilius Maro, Atreb, A.M.L. 

Fourth Class.—P.M.A., G.D.D., L.O., J.A.F., L.P., M.I.R., 
Uvula, Nostalgia, Hirondelle, Ars, Hattie, M.K., 151, Sylvia, Isis, 
Mac, Soma, Van H. 

Fifth Class.—Bene, Pamphilo, U.S., Quare, Tusculan, S.O.T., 
Raby, F.R.A., Nomen, Quintus, R.F. L., Tamur. 


It was almost impossible for any one with an elementary knowledge of 
Latin to mistake the general sense of the passage from Cicero (** Tusc." 
v. 2.), but it was not easy to give even an echo of the rhetorical pathos 
and rhythmical periods of the original. Here the letter killeth. Com- 
pare: '*O Philosophy, thou guide of life, thou who searchest out 
virtues and drivest out vices, what could not only we, but generally the 
life of men, have been without thee?” and: ** Divine Philosophy, the 
guide of life, revealer of every hidden virtue and sworn foe to every 
vice, what were we, what were human existence, without thy presence ?” 
The first is deadly literal and dull as ditch water ; the second is by no 
means a perfect model, but it might be mistaken for a quotation from 
some ornate English prosaist, say Sterne’s Sermons. ‘‘ Divine" I add 
to avoid the **O," and '*sworn" partly to balance the clauses and 
partly to express expultrix = qui semper expellts. 

In societatem, &c., ** gathered into communities the scattered tribes 
of primitive man." Litterarum et vocum communione, ** by the tie of 
a common literature and language." Morum et disciplinae: not 
*tmanners and customs,” still less ** manners and learning," but ** morals 
and conduct.” In the last sentence, to ‘‘the /Zirg is ancient," I prefer 
** philosophy itself.” 

I add a pertinent note of **Indagator":— ‘‘ The devoutness, the 
whole-heartedness, the Thomas-à-Kempis-like spirit of the passage 
seems to justify the use of Biblical language with its warmer meta- 
phorical colouring, and we are tempted to render: ‘ A day spent in 

(Continued on page 256.) 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


PARTS |. AND ll. NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cach with Four Coloured Plates and numerous other 
Lllustrations. Price is. 6d. each. 


Bells Latin Course 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR. IN THREE PARTS. 


By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and J. C. SPENCER, B.A., 
Assistant- Master in St. Paul's Preparatory School. 
** The book is skilfully devised not only to teach a youngster the elements of Latin 
but to win him naturally to an interest in the subject." — Scotsman. 
“If learning the elements of Latin can be made attractive to small boys, Messrs. 
Marchant and Spencer bave discovered the method.""—Schoo/ Guardian. 


“We consider this a very serviceable first practice book for boys and girls."— 
Educational Times. 


Bell’s Illustrated Classics. 


New VOLUMES. 


HLEMENTARY SERIES. 
With or without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 

Hlegiac Selections from Ovid. Edited by F. COVERLEY 
SuiTH, B.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

GREEK PLAYS. 26s. each. 


Huripides.—Alcestis. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., 
Head Master of Sir Roger Manwood's Grammar School, Sandwich. 


Huripides.—Bacchae. Edited by G. M. GwvTHER, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Plymouth College. 


INTHRMEBDIATE SERIRBS. 
The Agricola of Tacitus. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A., formerly Assistant Master in University 
College School. With numerous Illustrations of Roman Antiquities, &c., Maps, 
and Plans. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. In Five Parts. 8d. each. 


Exercises in Latin Syntax. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. In Five Parts. 8d. each. 
Part I. Ut, Ne, Quominus, Quin. Part III. Oum. 
Part II. Conditional Sentenoes, Part IV. Oratio Obliqua. 
with Dum and Dummodo. Part V. Qui, Utinam, Quasi, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Précis and Précis Writing. By A. W. Reapy, B.A., 
Army and University Tutor ; Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; Author of 
“ Essays and Essay Writing for Public Examinations." 
In Part I. of this volume the Art of Précis Writing is explained. 
Part II. contains a collection of Précis which have been set in the Army Examina- 
tions and are here reprinted in full by special permission. 
Part III. is a Key in which these Précis are fully worked out, with notes where 
necessary. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


By J. FISCHER WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow of New College, 


Harrow. 
[Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Oxford. With 48 Illustrations. 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
The Letters of Thomas Gray. Including the Correspond. 


ence of Gray and Mason. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by DUNCAN 
C. Tovey, Editor of '* Gray and his Friends," &c. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. 


The History of Harly Italian Literature to the 
Death of Dante. Translated from the German of Apotr GAsPARv, 
together with the Author's Additions to the Italian Translation (1887), and with 
Supplementary Biographical Notes (1887-1899), by HERMAN OgLsNER, M.A., 
Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Cicero's Letters. A New and Complete Translation. By 
Evecyn S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., Librarian and formerly Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 4 Vols. ss. each. 


LONDON : i . 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York ST., COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. | TO ALL GIRLS SCHOOLS. 


READY SHORTLY, VOL. I. (ALFRED TO ELIZABETH). 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 4d. 


FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE, 
Author of ** Boys and Girls of Other Days,” &c. 


With Fifty-three Illustrations. 


** Famous Englishmen” will consist of two volumes of simply-written lives, the 
first volume containing biographies from Alfred to Elizabeth, the second volume 
coming to the present day. Many teachers, working in schools where divisions are 
grouped, have expressed a wish for a couple of books forming a complete two-years 
course, this being the usual time any child stays in a given group. These two books 
will meet the requirement. They will offer the advantage of continuous subject, 
and yet the Reader may be changed annually as described. At the same time they 
will ually available in schools where each division is large enough to be handled 
singly. "5 aking generally, the book is of about the same difficulty as a former 
Standard IV. Reader. 


—— ——— M —À — — 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. net each. 


BLACK'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


Bv L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


Africa. Asia. British Empire. British Isles. 
Europe. North America. South America. 


Bv A. J. HERBERTSON, PuH.D. 
Man and his Work. 


The World. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


An Elementary Geography of Europe. By L. W. 
LYDE, M.A. Small crown 8vo, limp covers, price 4d. net. 


Elementary Geography Readers. No. II, ENGLAND 
AND WALEs. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
profusely illustrated, price Is. each net. 


-— — — VL —— Áo — porem = — wE S 


———— 


** An admirable idea well carried out.” 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 


By W. R. TAYLOR. 
Price 2d. each net. 


Now ready. 
Austria-Hungary. | France, , Rhine, Basin of. 
Balkan Peninsula. ' Germany. | Russia, 
Danube, Basin of. | Holland and Beigium. | Scandinavia. 
Europe. Italy. Spain. 
READY SHORTLY :— 
British Possessions. ireland. Scotiand. 


England, in Eight Sections, printed in colour, viz.—Northern Counties; Basin 
of Trent; Eastern Counties; Thames Basin; Southern Counties, East; 
Southern Counties, West ; Severn Basin ; Wales and Cheshire. 


These maps are the outcome of fifteen years’ experience in the teaching of 

geography to pupils of all ages, both in day schools and evening continuation 
, and are designed to supplement oral teaching. 

Tbey are due to a practical difficulty : a text-book is usually too dull, and a 

geographical reader is too diffuse, for the ordinary pupil. 
maps are drawn in sets of three, and are so arranged that one or all can be 
presented to the pupil at the same time. 

The Series comprises practically an atlas, notes, and test combined. 

It is intended that the first map should be open during the lesson. This can then 
be folded out of sight, and the second map brought into view. This omits names of 
places, giving instead facts connected with places marked in map A, 

In order to facilitate reference, each place is marked by a number in all three 
maps. Map B serves as a test on map A, whilst map C in its turn serves as a test 
for localizing industries, products, historical events, &c. 

With tbese maps and. Lyde's Geographies, geography is taught tboroughly, 
pressanty, and with great economy in the matter of time, since teacher and pupil 

ve everything to hand. They have been found most useful to young teachers, 
serving as guides and concentrating attention on the chief features and productions 
of ch country. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 


R Play for Prize: Daps. 


CRANFORD 
AT HONE ôd. net. 


NO MEN'S PARTS. 


Vor. I. or “CARPET PLAYS.” 


Full Directions for Costumes, Actions, and Manners. 
PRETTY AND DIVERTING. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
8 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W. 


J. BACKHOUSE & SON, 


(SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT), 


YORK, 
Supply all BOTANIOAL MATERIAL required for Lecture and Demon- 


stration purposes and for Class-work. Fresh, or preserved in Alcohol. Insecti- 
vorous Plants. Plants for Physiological Experiments. Museum Specimens. 
Microscopical Preparations. Prices strictly moderate. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES. 
FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED BY 


Heywood Sumner, Selwyn Image, 
C. W. Whall, Louis Davis, 
and C. M. Gere. 


Prices from 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Full Illustrated Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 


GHORGH BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Coven’ Garden, London. 
KA 


Ready.—In cloth, crown 8vo, 1 vol., 308 pp. +xviii., price ss. net, post free. 
TEXT-BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 


THE DAWN OF REVELATION. 


Old Testament Lessons for Teachers in Secondary Schools. 


By M. BRAMSTON, Author of '' Judza and her Rulers,” &c. With Preface by 
Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTEL ON, Head Master of Haileybury College. 


London: SIMPXIN & CO., Ltd. Winchester: WARREN & SON. 


*' It ought to be a great assistance in the teaching of the Bible."—Rev. C. Gorg, 
Westminster. 
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thy courts is better than a thousand in the tents of sin.’ Yet the 
temptation must be resisted ; we must preserve the local colour and 
avoid misleading associations.” 


EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The tie for the February Extra Prize is decided in favour of 
** H.C. F. M." 


ANSWERS TO MARCH EXTRA PRIZE. 


1. (1) Earl Spencer, Earl of Sandwich. 
(2) The letter 4, riddle by Catherine Fanshawe. 
(3) Epigram by Shilleto Amor—Roma. 
(4) Hyacinth. See any notes of Virgil, Eclogue III. 106. 
(5) Mademoiselle sauf ¢ (Sophie), je bois sans o (eau) à votre 
sans 7 (santé). 
2. Aristotle (Dante, ** Inf.” iv. 131). 
has the votes. 


3. A conical cap, specially the symbol of ducal dignity, carried be- 
fore a Sovereign at his coronation, &c. 
4. By Burke, of Croft's ** Life of Dr. Young." 
9. (1) Description of the three Christmasses following Hallam’s 
death in 1833. 
(2) Allusion to French Revolution of 1848 in Canto cxxvii. 
(3) References to ** Vestiges of Creation " (published 1844), in 
lv., lvi., cxviii. 
(4) To Lyell’s ** Principles "—** There rolls the deep," &c. 
(5) To discovery of Neptune in 1845, ** Claims her secret from 
her latest moon." 


6. Vide Shakespeare passim. 


Of moderns, Herbert Spencer 


Marks assigned for Extra Prize :— 


18.—R.G.G.S. 
17.—Curio. 
16.—Olga von Stena. 
15.—H.C.F.M. 


13.—Crocus, &pri &». 
12. —W. J. Greenstreet, Hitchhurst, /Editha. 
11.—Altnacoille, A. D. B. 
10.—Tony. 
9.—Mrs. Edgar Browne, 100,000. 


In the Extra Prize Competition for February, 17 marks should have 
been assigned to ‘‘ Wheelbarrow " instead of 15. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Lanfrey .— 


Ce n'est pas dans les nobles régions de l'intérét général qu'il faut 
chercher la politique de Bonaparte. Elle n'a d'objet que la construction 
de lui-méme; mais le feu sombre et dévorant d'une ambition bouillante 
et néanmoins dirigée par de profonds calculs a dû produire de grandes 
conceptions, de grandes actions, et augmenter l'éclat et l'influence de 
la nation dont il avait besoin pour commander au monde. Ce monde 
était d'ailleurs si pitoyablement gouverné, qu'en se trouvant à la téte 
d'un mouvement révolutionnaire dont les premiéres impulsions furent 
libérales et les déviations atroces, Bonaparte, dans sa marche triom- 

hante, a nécessairement amené au dehors des innovations utiles, et en 

rance des mesures réparatrices, au lieu de la démagogie féroce dont on 
avait craint le retour. Beaucoup de persécutions ont cessé, beaucoup 
d'autres ont été redressées; la tranquillité intérieure a été rétablie sur 
les ruines de l'esprit de parti; et si l'on suivait les derniers résultats dc 
l'influence française en Europe, on verrait qu'il s'exerce continuellement 
une force de chose nouvelle qui, en dépit de la tendance personnelle du 
chef, rapproche les peuples vaincus des moyens d'une liberté future. 
Il est assez remarquable que ce puissant génie, maitre de tant d’Etats, 
n'ait été pour rien dans les causes premieres de leur rénovation. Les 
adversaires de tw Révolution n'ont rien à lui reprocher ; il est pour eux 
un Solon qui a fait fortune. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by April 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


** X." DESIRES to get ‘‘a list of schools where the endowments have 
lately fallen owing to some non-educational body having a first charge 
on their funds." He believes there are many such schools up and down 
the country, and that it behoves them to move betimes so as to get their 
schemes altered. 


FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 


Of tne Tonic Sol-fa System of Teaching Sight Singing, Bar 
Training, and Staff Notation, Time and Tune, at the 
Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Oxford Circus, on 
Saturday Mornings, Aprii 20, 27, and May 4, at 11 o'clock. 
The audience will witness Lessons given to a class of Boys. 

Professors and Teachers of Music are specially invited. 


= —— 


Lecturer: Mr. HARDING BONNER. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


A MAGAZINE OF NEWS AND TOPICS OF CURRENT IMPORTANCE 
IN SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Affords to Advertisers an excellent means of reaching all interested in Secondary 
and Higher Education. 
Published on the Sth and 38nd of each month. 
Price 1d. By Post, 1%d. Annual Subscription, 28, Gd. post free. 
LONDON: AT THE OFFICE OF “THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,’ 
2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


In active preparation. 


STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCE IN GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 


Arranged, Edited, and Annotated by Ersig Focerty. Illustrated by many 
tume Plates, Diagrams, &c. 2s. 6d. each. so 
separately, without the Illustrations, 6d. each. 


No. 1. Shakespeare's As You Like It. | No. 3. Sophocles’ Antigone. 
No. 2. Tennyson’s The Prinoess. No. 4. Euripides! Alkestis. 


To be followed by others. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lro., Lonpon. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


The Doung People’s Library. 


4 CONTINUOUS READER. 
Adopted by the London School Board. 
1. KING ALFRED. Pt.1. By A. H. WALL. 

2. » ?) Pt. 2. ” 33 


In Paper 3 ” » Pt. 5. » » 
4. PULABAD. ByG. MANVILLE FENN. 


Cover |. CURLY HEAD AND HIS NEIGH: loth 
: . By Miss E. CARTER. An 
(Design | THE DIRTY PUDDLE. By Miss] cover, 
inColour) ELISABETH FIELD. 6d 
"16. THE CROOKED OAK TREE. By ` 
3d. net Miss FIELD. And each. 
THE LIFE OF A DRAGON FLY. 
each. By Miss E. CARTER. 


7. JOHN HAWKE'S FORTUNE. By 
G. A. HENTY. 
Others in preparation. 


H. M. writes :—'* The two little books you have sent me as specimens of your new 
series are altogether delightful, and are most admirably adapted for stimulating a 
love of reading in children." 


A Headmaster writes :—'' I bave carefully read your charming s 
and shall introduce it here, feeling its attractive character will 
appreciated by the children." 


School Board Chronicle, March and, says :—'' As supplements to the ordinary 
reading books, the little works of ‘The Young People's Library’ are not only 
valuable in, but easy of acquisition by, any schools. They are so cheap that the 
equipment of a whole class with one or two changes from amongst the series is a 
relatively trifling enterprise. And their character is such as to make the reading 
lesson a real pleasure for boys and girls of the classes that are beyond the merely 
elementary stages of learning to read. . . . That the stories will have a real attrac- 
tion for the boys and girls cannot be doubted when we take notice that they are 
original stories and sketches hy such writers as Mr. Manville Fenn, Mr. Henty 
Miss Field, Miss Carter, and Mr. Wall. With their bright pictorial covers, and 
their pictures, coloured as well as black-and-white, they will need no push to make 
them go down with the scholars who once have them within reach. . . . The little 
books are well printed in clear type on good paper, and are neat, handy, and attractive." 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


imen ‘ Pulabad,’ 
sure to be fully 
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NEW OXFORD TEXTS, AND THEIR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


LL classical teachers will welcome the action, far too long 

delayed, of the Clarendon Press, in issuing a fresh “ Oxford 
text” of the Greek and Latin classics. Doubtless we cannot 
hope for finality in these matters ; but that a great University 
should have rested its credit so long on text-books once helpful 
and better than their predecessors, but long since shown to be 
faulty and out of date, is a remarkable instance of the somno- 
lence of great institutions. Epoch-making editions of individual 
classics cannot, of course, be made to o:der—it needs heaven- 
sent moments (and scholars) for this skill—but a watchful and 
conservative correction of texts issued as authoritative by the 
University was surely an academical duty, and that a certain 
volume of Greek plays should have been issued for years 
defaced with gross errors in orthography was nothing short of 
a scandal. 

Meantime, the new issue appears to be in good hands, and 
worthy of its birthplace. We need not say that there has been 
no jealous preference of Oxford scholars. Of the volumes 
before us, ;Eschylus has been happily committed to Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick, who may claim to belong to both Cambridge and 
Oxford. His excellent Latin ræfatio puts with clearness and 
precision the problem of the MSS., and commemorates the 
services of the European scholars who during the nineteenth 
century have laboured at the text of the “ summus poeta,” as 
Mr. Sidgwick calls him. The general principle of printing in 
the text, or annotating at the foot, the reading of the Medicean 
MSS. is undoubtedly sound. Hitherto the University texts have 
been too cautious ; but it is clear that they ought not to be 
sponsors for audacity, and the principle laid down for the whole 
series—an enlightened conservatism— seems to us the true one. 

Mr. Seaton, of Jesus College, Cambridge, is responsible for 
Apollonius Rhodius, the most neglected, probably, of Greek 
poets. We trust that Mr. Seaton will make him better known. 
His merits are in patches, no doubt; but they are very real. 
We sympathize with the editors complaint that the “ terms of 
his trust” forbid him, in A, line 8, to print Merkel's érejv for 
renv ; it seems to us almost certainly right. Aristophanes, Vol. I. 
—containing all the best known plays, except the “ Ran: is 
edited by Mr. Hall and Mr. Geldart, both of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Mr. E. C. Marchant, of Trinity, Oxford, has Xenophon 
in hand. The first volume contains the “ Hellenica” only. 
Another distinguished member of the same college, Mr. R. L. A. 
Du Pontet, has already issued the first volume of Cæsar ; aad 
the second, we believe, is imminent. Euripides has been 
committed to Mr. G. G. A. Murray, and the first volume may be 
expected in the course of the year. Mr. Murray's name is 
zoming to be as closely linked with Euripides as that of his 
predecessor in the professorshipis with Sophocles. It would, 
we think, be a good thing if each of these volumes had printed 
on its blank fly-leaf the list of the other forthcoming volumes, 
with the names of the editors, so far as they are settled ; or, if 
that be too much to expect, the Greek volumes might contain 
this information about the other Greek classics, and the Latin 
volumes correspondingly. 

We trust that these excellently printed and got-up volumes 
will be used, and largely used, for school purposes. The over- 
much commentary added to school text-books, especially when 
it is added at the foot of the page, is a crying evil: it makes 
a lesson easy, and leaves a language unknown because un- 
investigated. But the conspectus lectionum added to these 
volumes as a footnote is just the right thing: it gives to the 
teacher the choice for his digression, and, to the class, the cue 
to it. For our own part, we should like to equip an intelligent 
class with, e.g. this text of the “Agamemnon” and a 
previous opportunity of seeing Paley, or Sidgwick, or Verrall's 
commentary ; but, in class, this book only. Then, we think, 
both the teacher and the taught might have the best chance of 
enjoying one another's company. 


THE following story, which we take from 70-day, may not be true, but 
it bears sufficient weight of internal evidence to make it interesting :— 
** A well known author who was at Milan the other day found the fol- 
lowing invitation appended to an almsbox : * Appele to Charitables. The 
Brothers, so-called, of Mercy, ask slender arms for the Hospital. They 
harbour all kinds of diseases, and have no respect to religion.’ ” 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


A Century of Scottish History: from the Days before the’45 fo 
those within Living Memory. By Sir HENRY CRAIK, 
K.C.B., M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). In Two 
Volumes. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

At the date of the Union of Scotland with England the 
population of Scotland was about one million. The leading 
towns were but villages ; Glasgow, which now claims to be the 
second city of the Empire, was but a petty township of some 
thirteen thousand souls. The annual revenue did not exceed 
£100,000. Agriculture meant mainly cattle-rearing ; wheat 
was scarcely grown ; in wide stretches of the Highlands there 
was hardly any such thing as arable land. Minerals lay un- 
worked—even at the end of the eighteenth century the output 
of iron was only 18,000 tons ; in little more than sixty years it 
was over a million. Commerce was feeble—even in 1760 all 
the ports of Scotland together could scarcely muster 1,000 
merchant ships, with a tonnage of 53,000; in 1840 they num- 
bered 3,500, with a tonnage of half a million. A judge of the 
High Court drew £500 a year; a University professor £100 to 
£150; a parish clergyman, £50 to £60 ; a parish schoolmaster 
scarcely £12. In 1800 the total imports and exports were each 
under a quarter of a million pounds in value ; in 1850 the 
imports had risen to nine millions. In a century and a half 
the country had passed from grinding penury to comfort and 
plenty. The Highland line of Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s time has 
faded away, and, while a memorial of the year 1758 prayed 
that the post from London to Edinburgh might be shortened 
from the usual ten and a half or twelve and a half days to seven, 
the distance is now a matter of eight or nine hours. The 
mutual ignorance, distrust, and enmity has passed from the 
region of serious antagonism to good-natured banter. Scot- 
land has not merely ceased to be a sharp thorn in the side of 
England ; it has become a very strong strand in the great 
cable of the Empire. Sir Henry Craik reviews the century of 
this enormous transformation with a fullness of knowledge and 
balance of judgment that place his work on a footing of easy 
equality with the best historians of the earlier periods of 
Scottish history. 

Sir Henry opens with a preliminary sketch of the conditions 
prevailing from the Union of crowns in 1603 down to his 
special period, which runs from 1745 to 1845. The Union put 
an end to the centuries of continual fighting—Scots against 
English or else Scots against Scots—which tended in every 
way to the impoverishment of the country. Sir Henry shows 
the decay of feudal militarism, and traces the contrasts of 
national life in Scotland and in England, especially in their 
bearings on the Restoration and the Revolution. He firmly 
and heartily condemns all the actors in the “heinous and un- 
pardonable crime” of Glencoe, William included, “to one 
equal sentence of execration" ; and he might have spoken 
more severely on the, Darien fiasco. He outlines carefully the 
proceedings that culminated in the Union, pronouncing rightly 
against the allegations of bribery. The Union brought into 
activity the forces of Jacobitism, which had been steadily per- 
meating the country since the Revolution ; and Sir Henry 
occupies the larger part of his first volume in describing the 
lacobite attempts, and especially the risings of the Fifteen and 
the Forty-five, with their political and social effects. He works 
out with great patience and acuteness the national character- 
istics, aspirations, and methods of action, the essential traits of 
the chief actors on the scene, and the causes and re-ults of the 
various movements. We have never met with a more lucid, 
dispassionate, and effective analysis of the real strength and 
weakness of Jacobitism. The author's main interest seems to 
lie in the scientific aspects of the facts ; but he shows a keen 
sense of the romantic side of the rebellion, and his narrative 
of battles and marches is full of spirit. He gives a separate 
chapter to the “indiscriminate barbarity” of martial rule and 
the harsh, and often perverse, political measures of suppression 
which followed Culloden. From the Jacobite rebellion “ Scot- 
land emerged a new nation.” 

While Jacobitism ceased to be a political force, “it entwined 
itself with a strong chord of national sympathy,” and its 
memories “helped to preserve the national individuality of 
Scotland.” Still, the Union was definitively established, and, 
however irksome it might be in sentiment or in fact, the Scots 
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were men of business, who looked the situation in the face, and 
resolutely made the best of it. 


The great European movements, in which England was so directly 
interested, and which were so fateful for her own destiny as well, 
passed by unheeded so far as the great mass of the inhabitants of 
Scotland was concerned. With a certain proud tenacity and a self- 
centred rigidity of purpose, she turned to her own afíairs ; and the 
years which succeed the Jacobite rebellion show us no array of striking 
or important events, but the deliberate work of Scotland in shaping 
new conditions in her own fashion, and in building up for herself, on 
peculiar lines, a literature, a philosophy, an ecclesiastical, municipal, 
and economic system, which, each one of them, powerfully retlected 
the national character and made a distinct contribution to the life of 
the Empire. . . . The generation which follows the Jacobite rebellion 
thus shows us a Scottish national life open to outside influence, freely 
reaching after outside experience, adapting itself to changing con- 
ditions, enlarging the bounds of traditional creeds and habits, and 
striving, with much enlightenment, to cope with new dithculties. 


Sir Henry shows the smoothing down of sharp antagonisms 
within the remarkable variety of Scottish life, the successful 
efforts to resuscitate industry and commerce, the downfall of 
an aristocracy of traditional pride, selfishness, and unpatriotic 
intrigue, the advantages of the administration of Scots law 
from contact with the jurisprudence of England, the variety 
and power of the literary galaxy of Edinburgh, and, above all, 
the powerful bond of sympathy between the Church and the 
people, and, in connexion with this, the incalculable efficacy of 
the parish school. * Whatever the provocation given or felt as 
a consequence of the rabid invective with which the very name 
of Scotland had been pursued in the heat of the English 
faction,” Scotland held steadily on her way or development by 
external, as well as by internal, aids, taking care, however, “to 
let no injury pass unnoticed, even though the moment might 
not be propitious " for the practical assertion of herrights. “It 
is just this combination,” says Sir Henry—the combination of aa 
open intelligence and a sensitive temper—“ that gives character 
and interest to Scottish history.” And, in his hands, the re- 
presentation is exhibited with excellent effect. 

The social and economic changes are illustrated in the 
schemes for facility of transit, in the endeavours to understand 
and to work out the conditions of commercial activity (notably in 
banking and in the reform of the bankruptcy law), in the cognate 
difficulties of labour relations and poor relief, in the expansion 
of agricultural ideas, and in the revival of literary activity. 
Sir Henry notes the removal of attainders and the restora- 
tion of estates at an interval after the Jacobite rebellion, as 
well as the abolition of the territorial jurisdictions. But we 
should have expected him to point out definitely the very 
different position of the rank and file, who lost the clan interest 
in the clan territory ; and we particularly miss any specific 
reference to the cruel “clearances,” notably in Skye and 
Sutherland, which were imitated elsewhere at later times, and 
which not only deeply discredit the landlords in question, but 
constitute a serious national weakening, in no way balanced by 
economic advantages, to say nothing of the moral side of the 
process. 

It is no part of Sir Henry's plan, indeed, to enter into details 
of literary achievement ; but we should have expected a larger 
and more pointed indication of the influence of Burns, and, at a 
later period, of the influence of Scott. He gives a special anda 
long chapter to the Scottish School of Philosophy—a very 
elastic designation, as we have recently had occasion to remark 
—“ the most durable school of philosophical thought, connected 
by one consistent thread of opinion, which Great Britain has 
yet seen.” Sir Henry takes the usual view of it as "centred in 
the Universities," but he does not confine it to the Universities, 
for he includes Hume, whose nearest approach to a University 
chair was an unsuccessful candidature, and Henry Home, better 
known as Lord Kames. It is quite true to say that Hutcheson's 
tenure of the Moral Philosophy Chair in Glasgow “ was the 
opening of a new phase of Scottish University life '—a phase 
that has continued down to our own day ; but is it true that he 
“laid the foundation of a new school of thought in Scotland” ? 
He could not be the founder of the Scottish School in the wide 
sense of Dr. McCosh, nor yet in the sense typified by Reid ; he 
was in truth an eclectic philosopher, and he was far more im- 
portant as a leader of the Scattish “enlightenment,” opening 
up the way for the reception of Nume, Reid, Adam Smith, and 
the rest. By the way, is “Ferguson,” on pages 181 and 134 of 


the second volume, not a slip for “ Hutcheson”? Still, this is 
an admirably effective chapter. The political movements are 
traced with much precision, and the interaction between 
England and Scotland is carefully followed out. The ascend- 
ency of Bute, with the “ wild outburst of epidemic madness” in 
England against all persons and things Scottish, made a wider 
and deeper gulf between the two countries than had yawned a 
quarter of a century before; and, no doubt, Sir Henry is right 
in judging that, although friendliness * would have hastened the 
commercial prosperity of Scotland by at least a generation,” 
yet just as surely, in that case, * much that has been of vast 
moment in the development of character, in the range and 
variety of the national temperament, even in the actual product 
of the national genius, would have been undreamt of, and 
neither England nor Scotland would have been what they are 
now in combination.” 

Referring to isolated Scotsmen that made their way to the 
highest legal positions in England, Sir Henry mentions Eldon, 
along with Mansfield, Loughborough, and Erskine. But is it 
not rather remote to claim Eldon for a Scotsman? And, in any 
case, had a Scotsman not better refrain from claiming him? 
What strikes one most forcibly is the profound indifference of 
Scotland to English affairs, and even to English dislikes, so long 
as no specific attack was made upon her national rights. Sir 
Henry does quite ample justice to Dundas, “not as a Scottish 
administrator only, but as an actor on a wider scene," and 
vindicates his personal character, ' whatever the clouds that 
gathered about his later career.” His justification of Dundas's 
Toryism, however, does not seem to be adequately grounded. 
He reduces the revolutionary movement towards the end of the 
century to somewhat narrow dimensions. “As a fact,” he says, 
* the so-called revolutionary party in Scotland was based upon 
no impulse of intellectual force, was encouraged by no Scots- 
man of weight or character, and had absolutely no influence but 
a negative one—that of checking a tendency towards moderate 
reform and postponing it for more than a generation.” At the 
same time he comments with severity and discrimination, alike 
judicial, on the virulent and indecent extravagances of that 
powerful ruffian the Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield, in the wretched 
prosecutions of 1793-94. But the force of the movement was 
still felt when subsequent political proposals growing out of it 
raised genuine alarm in higher social circles for the liberty of 
the subject ; and when, in the end of 1795, the first steps were 
taken to form the Whig party, which “did undoubtedly give 
shape and definiteness to a very marked phase of Scottish 
political thought down to a period after the middle of the 
present century." 

The leading figure of the Whig movement, Henry Erskine, is 
made the centre of interesting personal analyses; and the 
Edinburgh Review comes forward as the first active manifesta- 
tion of the Whig party. The developments of political strife 
under the influence of changing social conditions and the per- 
manent perversities of English Governments are faithfully and 
judiciously traced, with a certain Conservative leaning ; but it is 
unnecessary here to deal with the ros and cons of local 
grievances and attempted remedies. The end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century brought on the scenea grand religious 
revival and the predominating influence of the famous Dr. 
Chalmers. From this point Sir Henry gives his chief attention, 
with just propriety, to the many-sided workings of this move- 
ment, culminating in the epoch-making “ Disruption” of 1843. 
This great ecclesiastical event Sir Henry describes with his ac- 
customed fairness, though with an unconcealed personal sym- 
pathy with the Auld Kirk. The Reform Act of 1832 was “not 
merely a large step forward in political development," but a 
revolution. “From a small privileged class, nursed in traditions, 
and encrusted with an impenetrable coating of prejudice, 
political influence suddenly passed to the middle class ;" and, 
“ as compared with its counterpart in England, that middle class 
was fairly educated, fairly intelligent, with more than competent 
appreciation of political principle.” The ensuing developments 
are briefly, but pointedly, described. Altogether, the work is 
marked by patient study, a moderate and judicial temper, and a 
calm, but profound, sympathy; and the drudgery of dead causes 
is relieved by frequent glints of a sunny humour. It is a most 
welcome survey of an important period and section of national 
life. 
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A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, from 
the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. I.: Classical and Medieval Critic- 
ism. (Price 16s. net. Blackwood.) 

It is not too often that the occupant of a comfortable Uni- 
versity chair rouses himself to tackle voluntarily a work of such 
magnitude as Prof. Saintsbury has essayed and has partially 
achieved. Criticism is a term of rather lax connotation. Prof. 
Saintsbury, for his special purpose, restricts it to “that function 
of the judgment which busies itself with the goodness or bad- 
ness, the success or ill-success, of literature from the purely 
literary point of view.” In other words, he regards criticism as 
pretty much the same as the reasoned exercise of literary taste—the 
attempt, by examination of literature, to find out what it is that makes 
literature pleasant, and therefore good; the discovery, classification, 
and (as far as possible) tracing to their sources, of the qualities of poetry 
and prose, of style and metre; the classification of literary kinds ; the 
examination and ‘‘ proving "—as arms are proved—of literary means 
ne weapons, not neglecting the derivation of literary fashions and the 

C. 

This is, no doubt, a general description for working purposes 
rather than a definition ; but, even so, one cannot but ask : 
“< Pleasant’ to whom ?—to the expert literary critic of any par- 
ticular time or to the reading public? And what is involved in 
the term ‘ pleasant'?" Then, after all, * De gustibus non est 
disputandum." However, it will not do to paralyze inquiry by 
dwelling unduly on the portentous blunders of professed critic- 
ism or on the crude taste of “the general,” in whatever place or 
period ; nor skills it to inquire now in what sense some of the 
highest literature can be said to be a matter of “taste” at all. 
There is Prof. Saintsbury’s notion of criticism for his immediate 
object. And his method is—“ except on the rarest occasions, 
when it may be safe to generalize "—to confine himself “ wholly 
to the particular and the actual.” Thereby, undoubtedly, the 
chances of error are largely eliminated. Again, he confines 
himself “ mainly to the actual texts.” He sets forth and dis- 
cusses “what Plato, Aristotle, Dionysius, Longinus, what 
Cicero and Quintilian, what Dante and Dryden, what Corneille 
and Coleridge, with many a lesser man besides, have said about 
literature, noticing by the way what effect these authorities have 
had on the general judgment, and what—as often happens—the 
general judgment has for the time made up its mind to, without 
troubling itself about authorities,” and “ only occasionally takes 
notice of what others, not themselves critically great, have said 
about these great critics.” The drawing of the line, we should 
imagine, would require not a little judgment, and involve some 
risk to the general result. Still, the process outlined seems to 
offer the best chances of getting at the essential facts without 
undue delay or encumbrance. The aim of the true critic is “to 
extract from a// literature—ancient, medizxval, and modern— 
lessons of its universal qualities which may enable him to see 
each period sub specie eternitatis; and nothing less than this is 
the adventure of this work." 

The matter of the present volume—the first of the projected 
three—is disposed in three books, treating severally of Greek, 
Latin, and medizval criticism. Dr. Saintsbury claims that the 
Greeks rendered “inestimable services in criticism, as else- 
where.” It was long, however, before rhetoric extricated itself 
from the dominance of oratory, and then “both rhetoric and 
poetics were very seriously obstructed by the unequal growth of 
literary kinds within Greek itself, and by the absence of any 
other literature with which to compare such kinds as existed 
and by which to discern the absehce of those that did not exist.” 
Hence an unlucky bias whose effects are still felt. Down to 
Aristotle there is an unfortunate deficiency of texts, or else an 
abundance of texts with only indirect, unmethodical, and merely 
accidental criticism. The most striking thing is “ the extremely, 
the almost suspiciously, remarkable passage attributed to the 
middle comic poet Simylus by Stobzeus,” which “advances not 
only a theory of poetry and poetical criticism, but one of such 
astonishing completeness that it goes far beyond anything that 
we find in Aristotle, and is worthy of Longinus himself at his 
very happiest moments, while it is more complete than anything 
actually extant in the Ilepi "Yyous.” It is not at all unlikely 
that Stobzeus, writing eight or nine centuries later than Simylus, 
made a mistaken attribution of the passage ; yet the passage is 
simply a plain analysis of the obvious elements of the situation. 


The question, of course, remains whether such an analysis was 
likely to be made in those days, and it would be a bold thing to 
affirm that it could not. l 

The chapter on Aristotle, * the very Alexander of criticism,” 
is extremely able and fresh. In the three centuries from 
Aristotle to Dionysius of Halicarnassus there is serious lack of 
pertinent texts, and from what we have we can pretty safely 
infer that during this period verbal criticism and technical 
rhetoric ruled the schools. Dr. Saintsbury does much to vindi- 
cate the true importance of Dionysius—“ perhaps our typical 
specimen of the literary critic of antiquity.” Lucian he finds to 
be only “ occasionally a critic,” and even then “ too negative" ; 
yet when he exercises the function it is * with unerring eyes 
and the very Sword of Sharpness itself? Over Longinus he 
waxes eloquent. The Iep "Yyrovs, he says, “if it be not the 
sole book of antiquity—the sole book, except Dante's, of anti- 
quity, the middle ages, the Renaissance, and the earlier modern 
times—to set forth that critical ideal which comprehends the 
formal and the material, the verbal and the ideal merits of 
literature, exhibits this comprehension as no other book does." 
The Byzantine branch is represented by Photius, Tzetzes, and 
John the Siceliote. In an * interchapter " of summary review, 
Dr. Saintsbury is at pains to detail and assess the positive 
merits of Greek criticism. The standing marvel is that the 
Greeks accomplished so much without the advantage of literary 
comparison in two (or more) tongues. 

The Romans possessed this enormous advantage. Y et it “was 
conditioned and hampered by the fact that Latin, as a language, 
was an extremely close connexion of Greek, and, as a literature, 
was daughter and pupil in one.” Hence the Romans were imita- 
tive and less critical, and their criticism was diluted by their lack 
of independence. Besides, their talent was businesslike, and 
not subtle ; and their prosaic practical character gave higher 
prominence to oratory. ‘“‘ The consequence is that very seldom 
do we get literary criticism of anything like the best kind—of 
any kind that deserves the name in meaning at once full and 
strict—from a Roman.” There is no Latin Longinus; Quin- 
tilian himself “is but at best a rather less technical Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,” to whom indeed he may possibly owe not a little. 
Dr. Saintsbury flatly dissents from the usual estimate of Cicero’s 
critical faculty, and he quotes Nettleship * though— and indeed 
because—I cannot agree.” While admitting that “there is no 
school or period of literary practice in which the precepts of 
Horace (‘Ars Poetica’), when rightly taken, have lost, or are 
ever likely to lose, critical validity,” he considers it all the more 
necessary to add that “the critical attitude of Horace is a 
woefully incomplete one.” The chapter on Quintilian may 
rank with the treatment of Aristotle and Longinus. 

The ‘Institutes of Oratory’? contains the fullest, the most in- 
telligent, the most satisfactory applications of criticism to literature, as 
it presented itself to an intelligent and thoroughly educated person, 
whose eyes were sharpened by long expert use, at the end of the first 
century ; when, except for a few belated authors, mostly of curiosities, 
the list of the great writers of antiquity was all but closed. [Page 290.] 
Yet, * much as we owe him, we owe it rather to his inerad cable 
and inevitable good sense, his thorough grasp of the educational 
value of things, and his unfeigned love of literature, than to any 
full conception on his part of the art of criticism as an art of 
appreciation” (page 360). No doubt it was better, as Prof. 
Saintsbury says, that Latin criticism did not in its last age 
leave any tradition to bridge the chasm of centuries and to 
trammel the middle ages. 

The great service of the middle ages was the enormous 
provision of fresh material. The criticism of the period is of 
minor account. Prof. Saintsbury's great chapter in this book is 
devoted to Dante—to the “ De Vulgari Eloquio," for which he 
claims a much higher intrinsic value than has hitherto been 
conceded to it: “such a diploma-piece as has been scarcely 
half a dozen times elsewhere seen in the history of the world.” 
The final “ interchapter,” where the author looks backward and 
forward, is highly instructive and suggestive. 

It is hopeless for us to do more than indicate the im- 
mense extent of Prof. Saintsbury's labours. To appreciate 
the vastness of his scholarship one must go to the volume 
itself ; and, in view of the gigantic enterprise in hand, it would 
be useless, as well as ungracious, to attempt to convict him of 
his besetting sin of small inaccuracy, or to quarrel over par- 
ticular literary judgments. He writes with all his accustomed 
vigour and gaiety ; yet one would have hoped that he would 
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have toned down the unconventional exuberance of his style in 
a magnum opus like this. Adverting to the shocked feelings of 
certain people at “the author of the ‘Commedia’ indulging in 
grammatical and prosodical scholasticism” in the “ De Vulgari 
Eloquio,” the Professor properly raises the question “ whether 
the said scholasticism had not a good deal to do with the 
quality of the * Commedia.’ ” “De te fabula." But, at any rate, 
he has done immense service by this volume, were it only by 
enforcing the universal view of literature as against the national 
or otherwise limited view, and by insisting on the method of 
deduction from the actual texts in absolute derogation of the 
"high priori way." It is not easy to see how he is to confine 
himself to two more volumes in dealing with the growing 
quantity of later material. But that is another story ; and 
already, by the first volume, the work is stamped as great. 


The English Utilitarrans. By LESLIE STEPHEN, 

volumes. (Duckworth & Co.) 

The genesis of the reform movement in England was an un- 
explored subject until a short time ago. Mr. Graham Wallas, in 
his “ Life of Francis Place,” and Mr. Roylance Kent, in his 
recent study of the English Radicals, were almost pioneers into 
a region full of personal and historical interests. As giving a 
large setting to the results of that work, and bringing into com- 
pass a wide body of thought and influence which, during that 
epoch, leavened the national development, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has supplied a great educational want, and, as we venture to 
say, supplied it once for all. He remarks, in the preface, that an 
historian of the Utilitarians is specially bound to a careful state- 
ment of the personal and historical factors. He has to expound 
theories thought out and applied with a logical intrepidity to 
which the climate of this country is not kind. The authors of 
them were men of a remarkably uniform stamp, living aloof 
and unpopular under what is, perhaps, the first condition of an 
effective philosophy—the personal discipline of a school. "Their 
exclusion made them dogmatic ; they were always fronting the 
world, as it were, in position ; and there was need enough to fore- 
stall the very natural question “how people on the other side 
came to be such unmitigated fools.” Accordingly, the book 
opens with a sketch of the social condition towards the end of 
the eighteenth century ; personalities are constantly taken into 
the account ; and at every stage the influences possessing other 
parts of the field are summarized and appreciated. The various 
biographical notices—especially that of Bentham—are valuable 
by themselves, not only because they put into our hands all 
that we need know, but also for the justice and insight of their 
moral estimates. The exposition of the great Utilitarian 
classics is throughout admirable, and the reader is exercised in 
the full apprehension of the text by a running commentary 
always pointed and shrewd. Mr. Leslie Stephen has the 
defects of his qualities, which are, we suppose, a certain blunt- 
ness and angularity. He lays a heavy hand, for instance, on 
transcendental philosophers ; and an itching for theological 
argument sometimes leads him, as in his review of Maurice and 
Newman, to descend from critic to disputant. The intrusion 
of private opinion, however, is hardlv a fault, for the author's 
range of sympathy keeps him at a central point of view, and the 
opinion is worth having. It does not mar the effect of the easy 
manipulation of this huge material, or the balance, clearness, 
and strength of the whole work. At least the book is free from 
that insipidity which besets the over-historical, who take all 
theories as specimens to be ticketed, and, in Bacon’s phrase, 
“count it a bondage to fix a belief.” 

Merely as exhibiting a phase of thought, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
had an easy task, for he deals with a system which is nothing if 
not cut and dried. The fallacy —to our eyes, at least—is as 
plain as the whole articulate hierarchy of premisses and deduc- 
tions ; and it is a root-fallacy—you have only to track it down 
in the several departments of speculation. This, accordingly, is 
the burden of the book. It shows the historical condition of 
individualism, its first statement as a political principle and its 
gradual extension to all the domains of thought, its apparent 
triumph and eventual deficiency. In the first volume, it per- 
meates the entire national life of the eighteenth century—too 
atmospheric to be challenged, or even recognized. It is seen 
in a “curious amalgamation between the c: nceptions of private 
property and public trust,” which vitiates the administration 
throughout and makes any large measure of reform impossible. 
* Parliament might be regarded as a federal league representing 
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the wills of partially independent persons. The gentry could 
meet there and obtain the sanction of their allies for any 
measure required in their own little sphere of influence." It is 
interesting, too, that the Radicalism which reared its head in the 
time of Wilkes and Chatham, and disappeared amid the anti- 
Jacobin fury of the nineties, appealed always to precedent, and, 
so far as a few drops of French doctrine filtered into it, confused 
the prehistoric state of Nature with a prehistoric state of the 
British Constitution. The “ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” /azssez faire, the rule to “maximize responsibility," 
and so forth, had nothing more serious to contend with at first 
than prescription ; logically, they were on axiomatic ground. 
The first volume closes with the enunciation of these principles 
by Bentham ; in the second, they are translated by James Mill 
into ethics and logic, by Malthus and Ricardo into political 
economy ; the third is occupied by John Stuart Mill, and with 
him a change comes over the school. Until 1824, when the 
Westminster Review was founded, the propaganda had been 
carried on principally bv political platforms ; after that date the 
activity is mainly speculative. ln the political sphere the gods 
had served the Utilitarians after the old manner: they had 
thwarted their desires by fulfilling them. And the question 
begins to press, Why are the results so barren? The faults 
inherent in the system struggle to the surface in the mind of its 
most candid expounder. The original sin may be found in 
Bentham's straightforward metaphysic—in the loose, self-exist- 
ent “things,” Z.e., sensations and bodies, which alone constitute 
reality, and deny to “mind,” as actively correlating the data of 
sense, or “law,” as acausal constraint in and beside the objects, 
any other standing but that of "fictitious entity." Hence we 
have the “idea " in logic, the “ motive ” which is morally neutral, 
the political unit who desires. his own good, and the economic 
unit whose selfishness—thanks to the ingenious machinery of 
this universe—has a social issue. Inevitably, the logical struc- 
tures are rested on very mediate assumptions. Behind the 
sanctions is the legal *sovereign," and behind the laws of dis- 
tribution is the “higgling ot the market "—each of them a vast 
plexus of forces conditioned through and through and in no- 
wise absolute. Moreover—for the motif of all this theory isa 
passion for political reform, and this precipitates the logical 
misfortune— we have the necessity for getting these inert atoms 
into motion, or, rather, into the right sort of motion. So, in 
order to replace the intuitions and all other forms of 
the rejected a priori, we have to summon an entity even 
more external and “ fictitious” — the infinite power of asso- 
ciation. The absolutely constant unit becomes indefinitely 
variable. Mr. Leslie Stephen is always exposing the con- 
sequences of this law and tracing them back to the root with a 
clearness and patience that are invaluable to the student who 
would obtain a safe grasp of the subject. The “final inexplic- 
abilities" of perception and inference, the difficulty that J. S. 
Mill finds, in his * Liberty,” of justifying any form of interference 
with industrial conditions, his claim that there is no virtual 
difference between the sexes or that a negro has a right to the 
franchise in virtue of his mere humanity, are symptoms of the 
same theoretical vice. An interesting section on Buckle shows 
how the superstition of “association” could invade history, and 
account for the strange want of vitality in a work of monumenta: 
learning. It accounts for the extravagant belief in the trans- 
forming power of education, and for J. S. Mill’s acceptance of 
proportional representation, which leaves us to reconcile as best 
we can a doctrine of Za?ssez faire and a credulous faith in 
Governmental machinery. In fact, a contradiction runs through 
the Utilitarian tradition. Profoundly impressed with the value 
of individual responsibility, and desiring on that account a 
* fair? field and no favour, they ushered in a period of collective 
action—truly English in love of the solid fact, there is more 
* ceometry " in their system than in the most illuminated philo- 
sophy of France. At the same time, Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
too much fellow-feeling for the men and their prepossessions- 
not to vindicate their virtues. Their atom was an abstraction ; 
but science procceds by abstractions used as such. They 
brought a strong solvent of the old order of things, and in the 
chaos which ensued their philosophy was good, at least as æ 
working hypothesis. The new Conservatism of Huskisson 
and Peel was developed, to a large extent, by antagonism to- 
them ; it was the seizure of a gap left open by methods im- 
practicably negative. 

So far as pure reason can influence English polities, they may 
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claim the repeal of the Corn Laws as chiefly their work, and the 
“wholesome surgery” of Poor Law reform in 1834 may be 
ascribed to them more unreservedly. It illustrates at once their 
genuine merits and the grounds of their genuine unpopularity. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen explodes the charge of insensibility flung at 
them by Cobbett and his like, then and since. But they were 
not the men to lead a democracy—Bentham, the “codifying 
animal," and James Mill, prepared to “make the human mind 
as plain as the road from Charing Cross to St. Paul's The 
limitation is indicated in particular by “ Philip Beauchamp,” the 
analysis of religion made jointly by Bentham and George Grote, 
and more generally by a quite unfailing lack of humour. The 
interest of J. S. Mill lies mainly in the effect of this fast tradition 
on an open mind. His nature, in the estimate of him here 
given, was essentially feminine, remarkable for docility and the 
power of devotion. “It is impossible to read the 'Autobio- 
graphy ' without wondering whether a different education might 
not have made him a Coleridgean instead of a Benthamite. . . . 
Few intellects so powerful have been so amenable.” Through 
this quality he burst the premature circle of the universe drawn 
by his predecessors, and so lost to some extent that fine 
political rage which we can still less compass who have seen 
the problems reopened and recoil before their intricacy and mass. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has, as it were, paved the historical approach 
to those problems. We cannot imagine a happier conjunction 
of author and subject. 


An English Miscellany presented to Dr. Furntvall in honour of 
his Seventy-fifth Birthday. (Price 21s. Clarendon Press.) 
The pretty fashion of offering a wreath of essays—a kind of 

prose “ Guirlande de Julie "—to some leader of learning is more 

prevalent in France and Germany than on this side of the 

Channel, and in Germany a distinctive name has already been 

attached to such a volume as that before us, and we have found 

this work labelled “ Furnivall-Festschrift” even in an English 
catalogue. The custom has advantages over old-fashioned 
forms of testimonial, such as silver inkstands or gold snuff- 
boxes, and, as it collects into a convenient form useful scraps of 
information and research which might otherwise perish un- 
recked of as the Sibyl’s leaves, it is to be hoped that it may be 
adopted by scholars in England. Not that the lighter muse 
has been sternly excluded from this garland. Two poems, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Furnivall by “G. S." and Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
lead off the volume ; and on a loose leaf—guwre, received too 
late for insertion ?—is a delightful copy of verses by Prof. Skeat, 
beginning : 

A Clerk ther was of Cauntebrigge also, 


portraying with friendly humour the deeds and person of Dr. 
Furnivall in perfect Chaucerian verse. But the important con- 
tents of the book are a series of essays, forty-seven in all, by 
various writers, English, Scotch, American, French, German, 
and Jewish, dealing with grammatical, philological, and literary 
points, mainly English or Early English, connected with the 
special studies to which Dr. Furnivall has devoted his lifelong 
labours. Allare in English, except M. Gaston Paris! able and 
most d propos exposition of the Anglo-Norman origin of the 
romance of * Amadas et Idoine"; and, besides the mere essays, 
there are valuable additions to Early English literature, such 
as the never before printed Early English poem called by Mr. 
Gollancz, who edits it, “The Quatrefoil of Love.” Though in 
the main serious, it is quite fitting that a volume compiled in 
honour of Dr. Furnivall should include the humorous ; and, 
besides Prof. Skeat’s verses, there is a slight paper by Mr. 
H. C. Beeching, called *A Note upon Waller’s Distich,” 
which is intentionally and pleasurably light in touch ; and also 
a contribution from Germany rich in unconscious humour. 
This is an affable bit of instruction offered by the learned 
Teuton to the benighted Englander concerning a certain use of 
the English word “of.” There is a rich happiness in the 
phrase chosen as typical of this use: “I’m a devil of a fellow,” 
suggesting Barnaby Rudge’s raven. This phrase, the writer is 
good enough to explain to his English readers, is merely the 
equivalent of “I am a devilish fellow” ; and he desires that it 
shall be known henceforth as the "a-genitive," but wherefore 
he does not say. This is altogether lovely and engaging. 
Most of the papers in the book call for notice ; but it is im- 
possible to go into the merits of each in a brief notice. It is 
enough to say that the book will be a necessity to Early 


English scholars from the individual value of several of the 
essays. The illustrations are interesting and well reproduced. 
The most remarkable are the six showing the sides and top of 
“The Frank’s Casket,” which is the subject of a most fascinating 
and thorough paper by Prof. Napier. 


Ephemera Critica; or, Plain Truths about Current Literature. 

By JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. Price 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

These reviews and essays, reprinted mainly from the 
Saturday Review, are, as the title indicates, a recension of 
recent literary productions, more especially of those issued by 
the University Presses. Facit indignatio criticum. “Itis time,” 
we read, “for some one to speak out,” and we are grateful for 
the undertaking ; “it is my last word in a long controversy." 
There is still something to be said on the other side; but we 
are content to let Mr. Collins have the last word. There is 
much in the volume that is worth preserving—for instance, the 
omissions noted in Palgrave's “ Landscape in Poetry "—Aand it is 
a pity that Mr. Collins should have cared to reproduce the 
butterflies broken on his wheel. 

Those who play at bowls must expect rubs ; and Mr. Collins, 
though widely read and gifted with a marvellous memory, is 
not an accurate scholar. In a single short review of Sir George 
Morgan's translation of Virgils * Eclogues,” we catch him 
tripping almost as often as the reviewee. Thus, for “the 
travailing cattle” (graves fetas) he would substitute “ the preg- 
nant cattle.” The real meaning is, of course, “the sickly 
mothers of the flock.” ‘“ Eclogue” III. 38, he translates : 
* Where the limber vine wreathed round them by the deft 
graving tool is twined with pale ivy's spreading clusters." This 
is quite wrong, as Mr. Collins remarks of Sir George’s version ; 
it is the ivy berries that are enwreathed by the vine tendrils, 
not vice versa. 

Qua se subducere colles 
Incipiunt, mollique jugum demittere collo, 


does mean, as Sir George takes it, “ Where the hills with 

gentle depression steal away into the plain," and cannot possibly 

mean, “ Where the hills begin to rise.” “ There is neither sense 

nor skill, and something like a serious grammatical error, in 
Who knows not the smile of a parent, 

Neither the board of a god nor the bed of a goddess is worthy." 
We rub our eyes. Is it possible that a classical scholar like 
Mr. Collins is gravelled by a simple inversion, or thinks that 
“worthy the board” is not as good English as “worthy of 
the board ”? 

We have noted various other slips, or errors—'' coelum" for 
“caelum,” “Quintilian” for “Quintilius,” the * Polyidus" of Eurip- 
ides, *Smectymnuus" of Milton (twice); and the estimates of 
Horace as a lyric poet and of R. L. Stevenson as a letter-writer 
strike us as saugrenus; but we have sufficiently justified our 
charge of inaccuracy, and gladly add that, in spite of some 
grave faults of taste and judgment, the book is a serious, 
though a sub-acid, contribution to literature. 


“The World's Epoch-Makers."—(1) Luther and the German 
Reformation. By THOMAS M. LINDSAY, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Church History, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(2) Wesley and Methodism. By F.J. SNELL, M.A. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

(1) Of these two books, both of them good, Dr. Lindsay’s 

* Luther" is decidedly the more excellent. It is attractively 

written, and shows that its author possesses a thorough ac- 

quaintance with his subject and a well balanced judgment. 

His introductory sketch of social and political life in Germany 

serves to place Luther and his work in their proper setting, and 

they are treated throughout the volume in relation to contem- 
porary affairs and sentiments. The strange story, read in pious 

Protestant families some years ago, and perhaps still accepted 

by some of them as true, that Luther was led to reject the 

tenets of the Roman Church by discovering a Bible, a book 
till then unknown to him, lying neglected in the Augustinian 
priory at Erfurt, of course, finds no place here, and is, indeed, 
implicitly contradicted ; though the way by which his study of 
the Bible brought him into a state of spiritual peace is clearly 
stated. So far, however, was Luther's reading of the Bible, at 
that time at least, from making him discontented with his 
monastic life that his newly found happiness caused him to 
value that life more highly. Personal religion, the relationship 
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of the individual soul to God, was not discovered by the Re- 
formers ; it was, as Dr. Lindsay well points out, “the deepest 
and truest religious teaching of the medizval Church,” and was 
cherished even in the darkest days by many pious hearts. It 
was of that personal religion that Luther set himself to be the 
exponent. It had become obscured by various corruptions 
such as the monstrous abuse of the doctrine of penance by the 
sale of indulgences. Against such abuses Luther was prepared 
to fight. At the same time, when he put forth his famous 
theses, he had no idea of attacking the mediwval Church. He 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil. Nor did he see how far his 
principles must necessarily carry him until their full significance 
was revealed by the Leipzig Disputation. The importance of 
this event, both as regards Luther's doctrine and his position in 
Germany, is admirably brought out ; the Disputation led him to 
see the uselessness of many things which he had before looked 
on as means of grace, and it caused him to set out on a course 
which in a few years made him the centre of German patriotic 
feeling, for it convinced him that reformation was necessary, 
and that reformation entailed separation from the Roman Curia. 
In his portrayal of Luther’s character and life, Dr. Lindsay, 
though writing sympathetically, is notindiscriminate in his praise, 
for he points out in sufficiently strong terms the two great blots 
in Luther's career—his violence against the insurgent peasants 
and the lamentable part which he took in the matter of the 
marriage of Philip of Hesse. A comment on his conduct with 
respect to the Landgrave's bigamous marriage is, we think, 
the only thing in his book which is somewhat unfair to the 
Roman Church. In spite of some instances of laxity, the 
medizeval Church generally upheld the sanctity of the marriage 
tie and used its power to defend the rights of womanhood. 

(2) Mr. Snell gives us a sufficient and readable account of 
John Wesley and his work ; but the jauntiness of his style and 
tone are not, perhaps, quite suited to his subject. He shows 
that he understand's Wesley's character and aims, and on more 
points than one writes with considerable discernment. There 
are a few unimportant slips in his book. For example, the 
name of Mrs. Delany's first husband is wrongly spelt, and the 
letter quoted from * Humphry Clinker" is not supposed to have 
been written by Sir Watkin Phillips, but by his correspondent, 
Jerry Melford. 


* Heroes of the Reformation."— Theodore Beza, the Counsellor 
of the French Reformation. By HENRY MARTYN BAIRD, 
Professor in New York University, Author of “ History 
of the Rise of the Huguenots of France,” &c. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 

Though this book does not show much talent for biography, 
it has sterling merit, for it gives a careful and scholarly 
account of Beza's life and work, and assigns him his proper 
place in the history of the Reformation. It is all the more wel- 
come because, as its author observes, it is the first life of Beza 
which has appeared in English. Beza was, as he is represented 
here, both a scholar and a man of affairs, at home alike in the 
University of Lausanne and in the courts of princes. He was 
not great as a theologian, for he seems to have taken his 
theology from his friend and master Calvin, merely accentuating 
Calvin's leading doctrines ; but he did signal service to religion 
by his edition of the Greek text of the New Testament, with a 
Latin version and copious notes, and to the Huguenot party in 
France, both by his advice and diplomatic skill and by his com- 
pletion of Marot's Psalter. The most dramatic episode in his 
busy life was his appearance at the Colloquy of Poissy, when he 
spoke on behalf of the French Reformers before Charles IX. and 
Catherine de Medici. Of this we have a full record here, and 
his declaration of the tenets of his party on the subject of the 
Eucharist will be read with interest by those who care for such 
questions. His doctrine was not such as would satisfy either 
the Zwinglians, the Lutherans, or the Catholics, and seems to be 
identical with that of the more moderate Evangelicals of the E.ng- 
lish Church. He succeeded to Calvin's place and influence in 
Geneva, and he unfortunately had too large a measure of 
Calvin’s intolerant spirit ; but it should be remembered that, save 
in the case of those in whose eyes religious things were of little 
importance, it was the prevailing spirit of the time. He watched 
English ecclesiastical affairs with deep interest, encouraged the 
Puritan party, and blamed the bishops who enforced conformity. 
Prof. Baird is so thoroughly in accord with Beza's sentiments in 
this respect that he describes the earlier part of Elizabeth’s 


reign as * the most mournful and disastrous years of English 
ecclesiastical history.” This is a hard saying, and must be 
taken merely as an expression of the authors opinion. His 
notice of Vézelay, Beza’s birth-place, needs some revision. It 
would, we think, lead readers to imagine that he had visited it. 
Yet he says of the Abbey Church that “the ruins still crown a 
hill overlooking the town.” Now the church, the largest and 
internally perhaps the most striking Romanesque church in 
the world, 's not a ruin—it was splendidly restored many years 
ago by Viollet-le-Duc ; and the hill on which it stands cannot be 
said to overlook the town—it stands, indeed, at the top of a steep 
little street ; but Vézelay itself is on a high hill, of which the 
church occupies the highest spot. 


Livy, Look V. Edited by W. C. LAMING, M.A. 
Blackie.) 

The first point that strikes one about this book is the unusual 
excellence of the illustrations. *' The Cry that Saved Rome” would 
please even a boy. Moreover, the ‘‘ life" of Livy is of much interest 
where it deals with the sources of his history and mentions the 
criticisms of Niebuhr and of Ihne, the latter of whom does not often 
get his due. The part played by etiology would have an interest for 
most boys, especially the bit about the dogs and geese. Besides this, 
there are maps enough. The artistic boy can see some pottery ; the 
Bidder of the future may look upon a boy with a calculating board, 
suggestive in some degree of cribbage ; and the Vestc temp/um and the 
casa Romuli must give joy to all. Then come ** critical notes," notes. 
an appendix on the Licinian Rogations, and ‘‘ Hints on Translation," 
which, perhaps, might as well be left to the individual schoolmaster ; 
but it may be that the master grows so fond of teaching boys that 
when he comes to write a book he teaches men. The exercises for 
retranslation are a useful feature. There is an index to the notes, but 
no vocabulary. 


** University Tutcrial Series." — Z;zy, Book /.Y. Edited by 
W. J. WoopHousE. (Clive.) 

The introduction, criticizing Livy’s narrative of the Samnite War 
and his account of the constitutional changes that took place at Rome 
during the period, is a brief, but very able, essay. The notes, too, 
are succinct and satisfactory as far as they go, though difficulties of 
reading are hardly touched on, and—to many teachers this will 
seem a merit—no aid is given for translation. In chapter 8, /audi- 
bus modo cannot mean ''with nothing but praises”; and the text 
is certainly corrupt. In chapter II, memo deceperit, the subjunctive 
is not concessive; though we may paraphrase : ** Let us act as though 
there had been no deceit.” In chapter 17, deinceps secuntur cannot 
be twisted into ‘fone after another came." In chapter I9, ad fin., 
where ¿imere is undoubtedly corrupt, there is no note. 


Livy, Book IX., Chapters 1-19. Edited by W. C. F. WALTERS, M. A. 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 

This book might at first sight seem depressing to a boy, for the first 
picture is of a /izor with his fasces ; but, as corporal punishment is now 
obsolete, the boy may look with pleasure at a picture of past terrors. 
Here are the usual map and “life,” an outline of Samnite history, the 
forming of a camp, a wagon looking like a carrier's cart, a ‘‘ going 
under the yoke" (where the yoke looks much like football-goals, 
especially as the soldiers wear scant raiment), some ** notes" with 
perhaps too much translation, some remarks on metaphors and similes 
and terms technical, a list of proper names, and a vocabulary. 


Hannibals First Campaign tn Italy (part of Livy, Book XXI.). 
Edited by F. E. A. TRAvEs, M.A. (G. Bell & Sons.) 

The first picture in this book is of a fortified camp, and, therefore, is 
of special interest in these days of war; but to the mere civilian some of 
the outworks are suggestive of flat candlesticks rather than of mines or 
pitfalls or any other work of war. Then come a ‘‘ life" of Livy and a 
map, an interesting picture of a bridge of boats and bridge of rafts, of 
slaves looking sad and elephants rejoicing, notes, critical notes, an 
appendix on the Trebia, a grammatical index, an historical index, 
and a vocabulary. ; 


Virgil, Georgic IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 
Blackwood.) 

The introduction gives us some of Virgil's life and works in general 
and the ** Fourth Georgic’’ in particular, his style, his similes, a table 
of chronology. Some of the illustrations area great addition to the book, 
with their terra-cotta tinting. Marginal notes explain the text, which 
is followed by notes of another kind, appendices about archaic forms, 
metre, trees and plants, proper names, Greek words, selected words, 
references to Aristotle and Homer, an index, Latin and English. 

The £ncid of Vergil, Books I., V., VI., IX., XI. Edited by A. 
SIDGWICK, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This handy edition is intended for the use of schools and training 
colleges. What will be here said about ** Æneid II." may be said with 
equal truth of the other books here mentioned—the editor, the form of 
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the volume, and the scheme being in each case the same. The intro- 
duction deals with the form of the poem, explaining the word ‘‘ epic,” 
and goes on to treat of its subject and its purpose, the outline of the 
story, adding something about similes. Then comes a sketch of Virgil’s 
life, a note on metre, and some wise words about elision and cesura. 
All this is followed by the text and notes of laudable brevity, a list of 
the principal Homeric parallels (a useful feature), and some hints on 
the use of the Latin subjunctive, with references to this book. At the 
end of all come a vocabulary and an index that directs the student to 
many points of interest—Griecism, hendiadys, unusual words, and so 
forth. A very useful volume. . 


Class-Books of Latin Unseens, Edited by E. H. C. Smirnu, M.A. 
(Price 6d. net each volume. ) 

Of these little volumes there are twelve at present, six being meant 
for fourth forms and six for fifth. Each is paper bound and handy. 
Such books supply a need, although a cynic might suggest that to many 
boys each translation lesson is really an *' unseen.” “Anglice Reddenda ” 
led the way in this direction. These twelve little volumes cover a 
large field of Latin literature, for, besides the usual authors, we meet 
with specimens of Gellius, Velleius, Florus, Claudian and Tibullus, 
Eutropius, Pliny, Martial, Lucan and Boethius, Ausonius, Justinus, 
Calpurnius and Rutilius, Tacitus, Propertius, Terence, Seneca, 
Persius, Statius. Each volume has an index and a summary of authors. 


Casar’s Gallic War, Books III.-VI. Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 
M.A. (Price Is. 6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

The plan of all these small volumes is the same. The introduc- 
tion tells the story of the book in brief, and gives an outline of the 
life of Cæsar. Then comes the text, split up into paragraphs with 
explanatory headings, followed by notes, and here and there an illustra- 
tion. The one that represents a vallum in Book III. may be all the 
more attractive to a small boy because not unlike a sea anemone ; 
and in Book V. the sanguinary element in a boy will find pleasure ina 
picture of a fallen Briton stabbing a Roman soldier's horse, while all 
boys will look with interest on the picture of a Roman soldier. 
Besides all this, each book contains a map or two, a list of the chief 
dates, and a vocabulary. 


Jsocrates de Bigis. Edited by W. J. WoopHoUsE, M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Clive.) 

This little book, which belongs to the ** University Tutorial Series,” 
begins with some account of the life and works of Isocrates ; and 
may be the more useful because the '* De Bigis" is set as one of 
the books for the Intermediate Examination at the Cape of Good 
Hope University in 1901; and this is the only edition with English 
notes. "The editor goes on to give an outline of this work, and also of 
“ Alcibiades," after which come notes, but—which may be no bad 
thing—no vocabulary. 


Hercules Furens : some Selections. | Edited by A. F. Wort, M.A. 
(Price Is. 6d.  Rivingtons.) 

This book is intended for the middle forms of schools. It omits 
the choric songs and other portions, but gives the plot complete, while 
saying nothing of the political and religious bearings of the play. It 
gives the argument, the dramatis persone, and some notes. These 
latter are none the worse for the fact that the editor has no wish to 
supersede dictionary or grammar, but only to supplement them ; 
whereas some editions strive to supersede not only other books, but 
masters. After the notes come a Greek and English index to those 
notes. 


Eutropius, Books I. and II, "Edited by J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 
(Price 1s. 6d. G. Bell & Sons.) 

This is another of the illustrated series giving a map of Italy, and 
among other pictures our old friend the wolf with the imbibing infants, 
whom some one mistook for Romeo and Juliet. There is a ‘‘ life” 
of Eutropius, and a picture of a Vestal looking as happy as is to be 
expected by any one who has seen the comfortable quarters that the 
Vestals used to have in Rome. All boys will joy to see a picture of 
the racing chariots and, by way of contrast, the slow-going plough (the 
word has no painful associations for a schoolboy); though they may 
wonder that the oxen have poorer horns than the Gaul on page 28. 
Then come the inevitable ** notes," index to notes, index of proper 
names, and a vocabulary. 


Anthology of French Poctry. By HENRY CARRINGTON, Dean of 
Bocking. (Price 2s. 6d. Frowde.) 

The translator’s daughter, encouraged by the favourable reception of 
translations from Victor Hugo, has made this selection from a privately 
printed volume of versions from the French. The Victor Hugo volume, 
she tells us, gave much pleasure to John Bright; though this testi- 
monial is qualified by the admission that he was unable to compare the 
translations with the original. The selection ranges over nine centuries, 
and the echo, faint as it is, will give to the unlettered some notion of 
the wealth and variety of French poetry. More than this we cannot 
honestly say. Three of the lyrics here rendered have been set for our 
Prize Competitions, and in no case would the Dean have been in the 


running for the prize. Look, for instance, on this version and on that 
—the second stanza of Lamartine’s ** Le Lac" :— 


** O Lake, a single year has scarcely gone, 
And by thy flood she meant once more to see. 
Behold ! I sit upon this rock alone, 
Where she, too, used to be." 


Beloved Lake! but one brief year has flown ; 
Beside thy waves she hoped to see once more 
Behold me sitting on this rock alone— 
Her resting-place of yore ! 


We turn the page, and give a specimen stanza from De Vigny's haunt- 
ing poem ‘‘ Le Cor ” :— 
** O montagnes d'azur ! 6 pays adoré ! 
Rocs de la Frazone, cirque du Marboré, 
Cascades qui tombez des neiges entrainées, 
Sources, gaves, ruisseaux, torrents des Pyrénées ! 


** O azure mountains, land which I adore, 
Rocks of Frazona, summits of Marbore, 
Cascades and torrents, urged by weights of snow, 
Streams sprung from Pyrenean heights that flow !” 


What is left here of the local colour? Hollows are turned into sum- 
mits ; gaves disappear, and with them the grand crescendo of the last 
line, ending with a feeble stopgap— 


** Dieu ! que le son du cor est traiste au fond des bois!” 
How is this ** dying fall” represented by 
** O God ! how wails the horn through forest glade !” ? 


** Temple Primers." — E/Anolozy. Translated from the German of 
Dr. MICHAEL HABERLANDT by J. H. Loewe. (Dent.) 

We cannot commend this translation. It abounds in split infinitives, 
“and which’s,” ‘Slike Tacitus tells us," and so forth. Columbus 
appears as ‘* Colon," and E. B. Tylor as the author of a German 
work. Moreover, as the Oxford man complained who was reading 
Kant in a crib, it is a nuisance having so often to turn to the original 
to find the meaning. Who, without the German, could interpret : 
‘ There are two great systems according to which individuals class 
themselves among larger groups, which, for the time being, had exclu- 
sively usurped the dignity and name of the family. Historically they 
generally follow—without, however, mechanically relieving one another 
—in the life of nations, regularly and punctually”? The illustrations 
are the best part of the book. There isa striking frontispiece of a 
Wedde woman (Ceylon); but we wish, for :esthetic reasons, that it had 
been cut down from half-length to a head and shoulders. 


** Macmillan's English Classics.”,—Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia. 
Second Series. Edited with Notes by N. L. HALLWARD, M.A., 
with an Introduction by S. C. HILL, B.A., B.Sc. (63 x43% in., 
pp. xlvii., 342; price 2s. 6d.) 

Our readers already know the general characteristics of this series, 
and have already had a first series of ** Essays" to judge by. Mr. Hill 
gives us a well informed and very readable introduction, touching 
lightly on all the points which need preliminary explanation, and add- 
ing a sympathetic appreciation of Lamb's various characteristics. In 
this case an account of the author's life is distinctly in place—though as 
a rule it is not so—and Mr. Hill supplies what is wanted in a satis- 
factory way. The notes, though very numerous—to suit Indian students 
—are brief and to the point, and do not wander off into gratuitous 
learnedness. It is evident that great care has been taken to render 
them correct and useful. We would suggest, however, that the type in 
which the ** Essays " are printed is too small, and we would gladly have 
done with fewer essays in order to obtain something rather more com- 
fortable to read. A full index is supplied at the end. 


** National Studies in American Letters." — Zhe Hoosiers. By MERE- 
DITH NICHOLSON. (7 x 434 in., pp. X., 277 ; price 5s. Macmillan.) 
It is somewhat difficult to understand for what public this 

book is intended. The ‘‘ Hoosiers” are the inhabitants of the 

State of Indiana, and the immediate purpose of the book is an 

examination of the State's performance in literature. This subject Mr. 

Nicholson has decided, rightly enough, to approach with a brief review 

of Indiana's political and social history. But, unfortunately, this 

political and social history has little of interest or significance for the 
general reader, and cannot have more than a sentimental value even 
for a ** Hoosier.” It seems to us entirely commonplace. This may be 

Mr. Nicholson's fault ; but we think that the fault rather lies in the 

nature of his subject. Nor, with all his endeavours, does he persuade 

us that Indiana possesses as yet any literature worthy of study. In 
another hundred years or so she may, and we hope she will. But 
nothing is gained by being premature ; during the past century Indiana 
has had many things to do other than the writing of books. Mr. 

Nicholson does his work well—sometimes very well—but his task was 

impossible. 

Education and the Philosophical Ideal. By HORATIO W. DRESSER. 

(714 5in., pp. V., 255; price 5s. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
The education which Mr. Dresser discusses and recommends is, in 
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the main, that which we are accustomed to connect with the name of 
Froebel ; and his philosophy also closely resembles Froebel’s, which 
he, in his turn, largely derived from Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, 
Krause, and others. There is the same optimism, the same belief in a 
Divine power working in and through Nature and mankind, the same 
insistence on the educative value of human work and of life in its fullest 
sense, the same emphasis on the spiritual aspect of existence. 
While Mr. Dresser keeps within this region, we read what he has to tell 
us with pleasure and profit. He expresses himself well—though now 
and then he will use ** unit " when he means ** unity "—and he has an 
interesting style. He is in earnest, and the ideals he holds up to us are 
sound and worthy. But when presently, under the head of ‘* Equa- 
nimity," we come on something very like faith-healing, and then a 
little later are entertained with instances of thought transference, and 
explanations of the possibility of the souls of the departed revisiting the 
earth and the like, we feel that we must part company. All that 
belongs to a region in which we have no desire to waste our time ; it is 
not a part of philosophy properly so called, and has no true bearing on 
education. But for this, we should have been grateful for a book parts 
of which we both approve and like. ` 


** Blackie's Continental Geography Readers."—(1) Asia (pp. 160, with 
fifteen coloured maps) ; (2) Africa (pp. 166, with twelve coloured 
maps). (Price ts. each.) 

These small books belong to a series of five, each of which deals with 

a single continent. Theaim—which is successfully attained—is to give 

a clear general view in interesting reading lessons, rather than a com- 

pressed detailed account. Besides the coloured maps at the end, sketch 

maps are given in the text, so as to avoid crowding in the former. 


** Nelson's Geography Text-Books."—No. 1. The British Isles. 
(Pp. 107, with maps ; price 6d.) 
A handy little book, covering the ground formerly prescribed for the 
third and fourth standards. It seems to us rather a handbook than a 
text-book. 


** The University Tutorial Series." —.4 Manual! of Ethics. By JOHN S. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. Fourth Edition. (63; x 44, in., pp. XxX., 472; 
rice 6s. 6d. Clive.) 

When this book first appeared, a few years ago, we called our readers’ 
attention to the care with which it was written, and to the freshness 
and originality which rendered it very much superior to ordinary text- 
books of its kind. It is now in its fourth cdition, and has made a 
recognized place for itself amongst manuals of ethics. The third edition 
was revised, enlarged, partly rewritten, and very much improved in 
definiteness and clcarness—especially in Book I. The further changes 
introduced by this new edition are not very considerable. The most 
noticeable are the addition of chapter vi. of Book II., on ** The Authority 
of the Moral Standard,” which includes the note on *'*Sanctions " 
formerly affixed to chapter vi. of Book III. ; and the addition to Book 
I., chapter iv., of a note on ** The Classification of the Virtues,” which 
points out that the genetic order of studying them—v.c., the studying 
of how they grow up and come to be recognized in the development of 
human life—is, on the whole, the most satisfactory. The book is, of 
course, primarily intended for those who enter for the examinations 
of the University of London ; but those of our readers who are interested 
in the study of ethics quite apart from examinations will find it plea- 
santly written, up to date, and very helpful. 


The English People in the Nineteenth Century. Second Edition. 
By H. pne B. GibBriNs. (Price 2s. Black.) 

- Dr. Gibbins has succeeded in giving in the compass of 180 pages 
what is at once a summary of and an introduction to the history of the 
century. A short additional chapter carries the chronicle to the end of 
1900. Whether contemporary history is a fit subject for schools may 
be doubted. Thus, no good Radical could let pass without a protest Dr. 
Gibbins's account. of the Jameson Raid—here euphemistically called 
“ Ride "—and the burst of patriotism it called forth; and a class- 
room is not a place for a political debate. 


Macaulay. By Sir RICHARD JEBB. (Price 2s. 
University Press.) 

We are grateful to Sir R. Jebb for consenting to publish this 
Summer Meeting lecture. | Zazudar? a laudato viro—nothing we can 
conceive would have given Macaulay greater pleasure than to read 
this apologia, so warm and yet so discriminating, by a Fellow of his 
own college who holds in scholarship the same apioreta that Macaulay 
held in history. Critics, native and foreign, Matthew Arnold, Cotter 
Morison, Leslie Stephen, Taine, and a score of minor essayists have 
had their say on Macaulay; but Sir Richard Jebb comes last as the 
master bowman, or rather as the judge who sums up the case sine ira 
aut studio. 


A History of Bradfield College. By OLD BRADFIELD Boys. Edited 
by A. F. LEAcH. (Price tos. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

It is fitting that Bradfield College should mark its year of jubilee by 

the publication of a chronicle, and a fitter editor than Mr. Leach could 

not have been selected, though he lacks the supreme merit of being a 


Cambridge 


Bradfieldian. The general reader, however, will be grateful to Mr. 
Leach for the antiquarian relish he has added to a local —we might almost 
call it a parochial—history, and will find the chapters he has himself 
contributed the most interesting. At the same time he has given a free 
hand to the Old Boy, and there is enough of cricket scores, athletic 
feats, dinners in hall, and bolsterings in dormitories to satisfy alumni. 
To us the book is more attractive as a revelation of strong personalities 
than as a record of an educational experiment, and when the editor 
begins with a definition of ‘‘ public school? —a definition which would 
include Bradfield and exclude St. Paul's, King Edward's, Birmingham, 
and Cheltenham—-we feel that he is drawing a red herring across the 
trail. Tom Stevens, like Milton's Satan, stands out as the hero of the 
epic. ‘A funny old gentleman who had tied up a school to a church," 
so runs Jowett's epigram ; or, according to another version, **a Warden 
who acted as priest and king, with a headmaster as his prime minister— 
a dual government which produced duels in another sense.” Yet we 
cannot help liking this pig-headed, half educated medieval squarson— 
a William of Wykeham without his sanity, a Thring without his touch 
of genius, an eccentric to be matched only in one of Peacock's novels. 
How the mineral water factory burst up and the school was snatched as a 
brand from the burning by the present Warden is a familiar story, but 
many characteristic touches are here added. ** Once, when a master, 
who had not been paid his salary, went to ask for it, and was told that 
he could not have it, he said: ‘But, Mr. Warden, what am I to do?’ 
And the Warden replied in all seriousness: * Read the Nicene Creed, 
my dear; when I have been in trouble I have always found great 
comfort in the Nicene Creed." There are other stories as good, but 
we will not pick the plums. The book is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs and sketches. We should like, by the 
way, to know by what calculation entrance scholarships at Bradfield are 
pronounced more valuable than those of Winchester and Eton. That 
*! no less a sum than £625 wes given by ‘ Grubs’ (the school tuck-shop) 
towards the cricket pavilion " does not seem to us a matter for boasting. 


Rupert, Prince Palatine. By Eva Scorr, late Scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford. (Constable. ) 

This is an interesting and trustworthy piece of historical biography, 
at once sympathetic and impartial. Prince Rupert's name is a familiar 
one, but few probably have a very clear idea of his character or career ; 
Miss Scott's pleasant volume should make them known more widely. 
She gives due prominence to the fact that Rupert, when he came to 
England as the King's General of Horse in 1642, had, young as he then 
was, served an apprenticeship in war, and indeed possessed a know- 
ledge of the business such as was not to be learned here. He wasa 
professional soldier, and had received his training in a rough school, for 
he had fought in the Low Countries and Germany, and had been taken 
prisoner by the Imperialists. Loyal, honourable, and not without 
chivalrous feeling, he was specially hated by the Parliamentarians, for, 
though he was not cruel, he was used to the harsh methods of makiag 
war which prevailed on the Continent. These methods seemed 
shocking to Enclishmen who were not accustomed ‘‘to the liberty of 
war." Besides, he was a foreigner, and neither cared for nor under- 
stood the questions at stake. That he failed as a general was the result 
of his carelessness and impetuosity, not of any lack of military skill. 
He had many enemies among the Royalist leaders, for he was hasty and 
overbearing, and intrigues, jealousies, and quarrels were rife in the 
King's court and army. Miss Scott gives a sufficient and stirring 
account of the Prince's services as a naval commander. He lived to be 
reckoned **a true patriot and a defender of the rights of Parliament," 
for, though his connexion with the “Country party" is not perhaps 
quite certain—Miss Scott holds that it existed, but soon ceased alto- 
gether—he was known to be strongly opposed to the French alliance. 


** The Organized Science Series." — Fr Staye Hygiene. By ROBERT 
A. LvsrER, B.Sc. (7 « 43, in., pp. viii., 199; price 2s. Clive.) 

This little book, which is clearly and simply written and neatly 
bound, is intended for the Elementary Stage of the Science and Art 
Department's requirements. But Mr. Lyster, while fulfilling these re- . 
quirements, has rightly considered himself at liberty to do so in his own 
order. The result is that the book is more interesting and readily in- 
telligible than a mere string of somewhat disconnected facts would have 
been. Here and there, too, he suggests some good and simple ex- 
periments which will render the whole subject more realizable than 


mere verbal descriptions and diagrams alone could make it. It seems 
likely to prove a useful little book. 
** Chambers's School History of the Colonies.” — Greater Britain: ats 


Rise and Growth, (7 x S in., pp. 222, with Maps and Illustrations ; 
price Is. 6d. Chambers.) 

This little book is nicely printed and neatly bound, and, on the 
whole, the illustrations are satisfactory. Itis also simply and pleasantly 
written. Interspersed amongst the stories of the acquisition and growth 
of our colonies and foreign possessions there are brief biographies of 
such empire-builders as Wolfe, Clive, Captain Cook, and Livingstone. 
At the end we are given a summary and some spelling lists. The 
latter, we think, might very well have been omitted. 
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"New Land Series.’—New Lands: their Resources and Prospective 
Advantages. By H. R. Mirr, D.Sc., LL.D. (73f «5% in., 
pp. xii., 280, with Maps ; price §s. C. Griffin & Co.) 

This is the introductory volume of Griffin's ** New Land Series "—a 
set of practical handbooks for prospectors, explorers, settlers, and all 
who are interested in the opening up and developing of new countries. 
This book, as Dr. Mill tells us, is intended for persons of some education 
and intelligence who desire to take part in the development of new lands 
by professional enterprise, the direction of labour, or the employment of 
capital, and who are not afraid of taking their own part in any work 
which may be necessary. It is not intended for the mere labourer. 
It presents a short, simple, and practical account of the conditions of 
life in those parts of the temperate regions of the world where there 
is still an opening for the energies of English-speaking people, Canada 
and Australia naturally getting the lion’s share of attention. It reveals 
on every page Dr. Mill's well known care and skill, and his abundant 
supply of accurate information. ‘The advice given is sound and right ; 
and, the chapters of necessity being of a quite .wera/ character, those 
who need more specialized information are told where they can get it. 
The volume, though not written for schools, will be found useful and 
interesting by teachers because of its constant reference to, and con- 
sideration of, problems relating to man and his surroundings and their 
bearings on one another. Geography is rightly becoming more and 
more the description of the earth as the dwelling-place of man. And 
here the fitness of a country for man and of man for a country is con- 
stantly being looked into and discussed—with results both valuable and 
easy of appreciation. 


Object- Lessons in Botany. Book II., for Standards III., IV., and V. 
By EDWARD SNELGROVE, B.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Jarrold.) 

These lessons are meant to be imparted to children between the ages 
of nine and eleven, the book being used by the teacher as a guide 
to the manner in which he shall expound the elementary principles of 
vegetable life. Section IV., dealing lucidly with the subject of classi- 
fication, is in our estimation considerably too advanced for a book of 
this standard. If botany is to be taught in the Board Schools and to 
children of such tender years, Mr. Snelgrove's ** Lessons” is more 
suitable to the purpose than any other book that has fallen into our 
hands. We consider it necessary. however, to remark that this book is 
not adapted for profitable use in rural elementary schools. The subject 
is dealt with in too conventional a manner to succeed in inspiring 
country children with that interest in the botanical side of agricultural 
life which, with their education in other branches of elementary agricul- 
tural science, we sincerely hope will serve to check, if not to stem, the 
tide of depopulation. 


Outlines of Plant Life, with special reference to Form and Function. 
By C. R. BARNES, Professor of Plant Physiology in the University 
of Chicago. (Price r dol. IIenry Holt X Co.) 

This volume, a condensed version of the author's ** Plant Life," im- 
presses us with its high scientific quality and its unconventionally 
original treatment of the subject. We meet with an utter lack of 
worship of classification, combined with a proper sense of its temporary 
character. Classification is more or less ephemeral, but the vital 
functions of plants are immutable. The volume is divided into four 
parts, headed thus: *'* The Plant Body," ‘‘ Physiology,” ‘* Repro- 
duction," and ** Ecology." Instead of devoting the greater part of the 
book to the Spermatophyta, Prof. Barnes starts at the beginning of 
things with the Thallophyta, in the same way as zoologists begin with 
the Protozoa, and works upwards in the scale of evolution. This is, 
without doubt, the most rational system, the system founded on the 
truest principles of education. Ecology, the science of the relations of a 
vegetable to its environment, is the subject-matter of Part IV. Itis a 
branch of botany which is of exceeding interest, and appeals to the 
scientific instincts of youth. Throughout, the book is well written and 
intelligible, and copiously provided with useful illustrations. It is re- 
freshing to meet with a book of such distinct educational value—edu- 
cational in the sense of intellectual development, not of inductive 
cramming. We wish, in conclusion, to call the author's attention to a 
mistake—the only one we have found—which has probably crept in 
from an old edition of *'Plant Life." Under Section 365, Prof. 
Barnes states that the formation by Æ. radicicola of the root-tubercles of 

uminos:c enables the plant to use free nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

It has now been definitely proved that the nitrogen is fixed by the 

bacteria themselves and stored up in the root-tubercles, and not by the 

host-plant under the symbiotic stimulus. 


The Wonders of Modern Mechanism, By C. 1l. COCHRANE. 
(Illustrated ; price 6s. Lippincott.) 

To give in popular language the most striking triumphs of mechanical 
and engineering science, together with some Pisgah views of the pro- 
mised land, is the professed aim of the author, and he has succeeded 
admirably. Even those who have kept fairly well abreast of recent de- 
velopments will find much that is new and startling. How many of our 
readers, for instance, have heard of the Brolt rapid transit system ? 
Yet we are told that a company is now seeking powers from the United 
States Senate to establish a line between New York and Washington, 


the schedule time to be not less than a hundred miles an bour, whicb 
means a speed of a hundred and twenty miles. Sometimes the author 
dips into the future farther than his facts seem to warrant. After 
describing the Maxim-Schapphaus gun, one shot from which is to sink 
a whole fleet at ten miles distance, he prognosticates the speedy 
cessation of war between civilized nations. Somehow we seem no nearer 
to that far-off divine event than when ‘‘ Locksley Hall" was written. 


A Text- Boot of General Physics. By C. S. HasriNGs, Ph.D., and 
F. E. BEAcH, Ph.D. (Boston: Ginn.) 

The authors insist on a clear understanding of the principle of the 
conservation and transformation of energy as forming the basis of the 
quantitative treatment of physics, and, for this reason, their treatment 
of what may be called physical mechanics is rather fuller than usual. 
No greater claim is made on the mathematical knowledge of the 
student than a working knowledge of trigonometry, excepting in a few 
cases of functional notation. The principles are explained on 
this basis, and, to enable the student to grasp this thread of 
Ariadne to the labyrinth of physics, numerous problems are 
appended to various chapters which will impress on the student 
its importance. Chapters xxxiv. and xliv. treat of the relations of 
sensations of sound and colour to their physical causes, and chapter xli. 
is an important one and deals in quite an elementary manner with the 
limiting power of optical instruments. The book is, as far as it goes, 
distinctly of a high standard, and treats the subject in a more philo- 
sophical way than the ordinary run of text-books. 


** Brown's School Series." — The Practical Paper- Flower Maker. By 
VERONICA VASSEY. ($x6!4in., pp. 60, illustrated ; price 2s. 
net. A. Brown.) 

A very complete description of how to make flowers out of tissue 
paper and cé/v paper, with numerous diagrams. The work is doubt- 
less interesting and the result pretty; but it is far too elaborate and 
difficult to be called a kindergarten occupation. For older children 
this mode of copying flowers, based on careful personal observation, 
would be both useful and pleasant. 


** International Education Series. — Dickens as an Educator. By 
James H. HucHEs. (Price 6s. Edward Arnold.) 

In the wider sense of the word, all great writers are educators ; and 
we fully agree with the editor of the series that Mr. Hughes has estab- 
lished Dickens’s claim to rank as an educational reformer—whether 
“the greatest that England has produced " we will not now discuss. 
Whether it was worth while to extract frem Dickens's novels all that 
bears on education, and add a running commentary, is another question. 
If Dickens is to figure in the series, why not Thackeray or George 
Eliot, or Scott or Fielding, or, for that matter, any great novelist or 
poet you like to name? Each has his own views on Nature and 
nurture, his peculiar method of education, either explicit or implicit. 
Mr. Hughes has performed his task most conscientiously; but he 
cannot help reminding us of a Bible exposition at family prayers— 
** Notice the wanton cruelty of Joseph's brethren. A favourite has no 
friends. The pit was deep, and they never thought he would get out 
of it.” This may seem a flippant criticism ; but, in truth, the moral of 
Dickens’s stories is as plain as that of the story in Genesis, and com- 
ment can only weaken it. The volume begins with an admirable 
paper on the ** Kindergarten," extracted from Household Words ; but 
we would like to know on what evidence Mr. Hughes attributes the 
authorship to Dickens. 


The Self-Educator in Latin. By W. A. EDWARD. Edited by 
JouN ADAMs. (Price 2s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The book is well conceived, and will carry the private student who 
really masters it to the point of London Matriculation Latin. To most 
of the unseen passages a literal and a free version are given. The latter 
might with advantage be freer still. ‘* This man, however, so pre- 
served his father’s hatred for the Komans, left as it were by a legacy, 
that he sooner laid down his life than that "—read : ** His father's 
hatred of Rome he regarded as a sacred legacy, and carried it with him 
to the grave." 


(1) Botany: an Elementary Text-Book for Schools. By L. H. BAILEY. 
(Price 6s. net. Macmillan.) (2) Zhe .Se/f- Educator. in Botany. 
By R. S. WISHART. Edited by JOHN ApAMs. (Price 2s. od. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Two more text-books on botany ! Any teacher or student may now, 
if he pleases, have a lorg shelf full of them. The difficulty is which 
to choose. Some of them may be prima facie set aside, as being 
written, not because the writer had anything special to say, but because 
he had been selected by the publishers or editor as a suitable person to 
write the botanical volume in a series which is to include all sciences. 
The second of the two books we have named is one of this type, and by 
no means a bad one. It has been very carefully written—or rather, 
should we not say, compiled ?—and the student or teacher who wants to 
get a large amount of facts in a small space will find it useful to have 
by him. But it will excite no enthusiasm. We have noticed very few 
blunders in it, but some of the illustrations are very poor. It belongs 
to the ** Self- Educator Series." Prof. Bailey's book is the work of an 
experienced teacher, and a lover of Nature. We at once recognize it as 
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'à book to be placed in the hands of any one in whom we want to 
excite a living interest in the study of Nature. The illustrations are 
apparently all new ; they are very numerous, and are of that beauty 
and originality which we so often find in American works. The circu- 
lation of this book ought not to be confined to Cornell University, 
where the author holds a chair, nor to America. We know of few in 
this country that are equal to it. 


Freytag s Die Journalisten. Edited by H. W. Eve. (Pitt Press.) 

This is not the first time that this comedy of Freytag, at once his best 
and his most popular, has been edited for English schools, but Mr. Eve 
has done his work more thoroughly than any of his predecessors. The 
introduction, especially the sketch of the author, is admirable. We 
have only a few queries to note. On page 3 it is worth remarking that 
Bots is the vulgar German mispronunciation of ** Boz.” On page 4, 
** my budding M.P." would be neater than ** with your aspirations to 
Parliamentary honours.” On page 6, if (which is disputable) English is 
comparatively poor in words expressing particular feelings, it. surely 
follows that it is hard to translate from a foreign language into English, 
not vice versa. On page 8, Wenn Sie schreten wie cin Rabe is the 
ordinary colloquial order, not characteristic of a low-class German Jew. 
On page 20, the editor’s explanation of the sea-serpent does seem to us 
* quite absurd”; at any rate, it is superfluous. On page 52, we are 
sceptical of the derivation Weibsen — Westes Name. On page 53, 
Nasse Mäuse has nothing to do with udus in the sense of drunk ; it is 
the rats leaving a sinking ship. 


Upward versus Downward Ventilation. (74 x 434 in., pp. 30, 
illustrated. R. Boyle & Son.) 

This is a small pamphlet consisting of extracts from the Report 
prepared by Prof. S. H. Woodbridge on the ventilation of the Capitol 
at Washington, U.S.A. It certainly goes far to prove the superiority of 
the upward system over the downward. Its illustrations drive the con- 
clusion home. 


Mathematical, Drawing, and Measuring Instruments. By W. F. 
STANLEY. (7'(x5 in., pp. viii, 370, illustrated; price 5s. 
E. & F. N. Spon.) 

This book is in its seventh edition, and we need do little more than 
chronicle the fact. We may point out, however, that it has been 
thoroughly revised, and contains much additional matter—as much as 
a hundred pares—so that in many respects it is practically a new book. 
It deals, as our readers will remember, with the construction, uses, 
qualities, selection, and preservation of all sorts of instruments, and 
gives suggestions for improvements, with hints upon drawing, colour- 
ing, calculating, lettering, &c. It is, in fact, a very complete—and, as 
far as we can judge, a very trustworthy —guide on its subject. An 
index and a price-‘ist at the end make the volume still more useful for 
reference. 


Darlington s London and Environs. New edition. 
Llangollen: Darlington.) 

This new edition, as well as the maps by Bartholomew, has been 
throughout revised and brought up to date by Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Cook, 
whose names are a suthcient guarantee for sound scholarship and 
literary finish. The present reviewer can testify that, though a cockney 
who has lived all his life in London, he has read again the familiar 
story here retold not as duty, but as a pleasure. The best return we 
can make is to note a few trifling inaccuracies and omissions. No 
mention is made of the Central London Railway, completed, though 
not opened, at the date of publication. We should have liked to see a 
plan of London giving the areas of the new Municipal Councils. The 
removal of the Post Office to Mount Pleasant deserves a note. Rooks 
have not wholly deserted Gray's Inn; if they ever did, they have 
meturned since the eyesore that scared them has disappeared. There 
was no ‘‘eviction”’ of Charterhouse boys when the school removed to 
Godalming ; the masters’ houses where they boarded had no connexion 
with the building of the old cvds. Leech deserves a line beside his 
‘friend Thackeray. The Hotel Russell, which boasts itself the third 
largest in the world, is a more conspicuous object than the begrimed 
‘fifth Duke of Bedford. 


Tales from Tennyson. By the Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. (71% x5in., 
pp. xii., roo, illustrated ; price 3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The tales selected are the '*Idylls of the King,” which Mr. Allen, 
the Headmaster of Cranleigh School, has condensed into six. He tells 
them remarkably well—in a diction partly Malory’s and partly Tenny- 
son’s and partly his own. Of course, there is in the telling of the tales 
the aim—kept carefully in the background—of bringing out clearly the 
significance of each in Tennyson’s mind—its relation to the others and 
to the collection as a whole. This is done with skill and good 
judgment, and, to our mind, very effectively. No doubt some may 
say that, if we are to have a prose version of the '* Idylls,” we had better 
be given the originals as they appear in Malory. But this hasty view 
loses sight of the fact that all of the originals do not appear in the 
** Morte d'Arthur," and also that Tennyson has, so far, modified his 
anaterial as to have made in more than one case what is practically a 
new story, or, at any rate, a story with a quite new significance. It is 


(Price 5s. 


Tennyson's interpretation of the legends, not Malory's nor another's, 
which Mr. Allen has endeavoured to give us, and has given us so well. 
By the way, the confused geography to which Mr. Allen refers is not 
in any way due to Tennyson, but to the chaotic state of Malory’s mind 
on the subject. We fear that Astolat cannot possibly be Guildford, 
but we should be very sorry to have to say what place it could be—at 
least, with only Malory to help us. The book, which has two good 
illustrations—Sir Galahad, by Watts, and Guildford Castle, from a 
charcoal drawing by Deuchars— will make a capital Christmas 
present ; and we hope will some day be followed by prose versions 
of others of Tennyson's stories. 


** Heath's English Classics." —(1) Zennyson’s The Princess. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW J. GEORGE, M.A. 
(612 «414 in., pp. Xx., 217, with an Illustration ; price Is. 6d.) 
(2) Popes The /had of Homer, Books L., VI, XXII., and XXIV. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by PAUL SHOREY, Ph.D. 
(6*5 x 412 in., pp. Xxx., 142, illustrated ; price Is. 6d.) (Isbister.) 

(1) Mr. George, who belongs to the Department of English in the 

High School, Newton, Mass., has already made a reputation for him- 

self as a careful and scholarly editor of English classics; and this 

latest volume of his is sure of welcome amongst all who use English 
literature as a means of education. The preface contains a few re- 
marks on the characteristics of Tennyson's poetry as a whole and of 

** The Princess” in particular, illustrated by numerous quotations. Then 

follows an introduction, made up of quotations from the best known of 

Tennyson's critics and admirers, selected with judgment and good 

taste. And then, at the end of the book, come the notes, well written 

and appreciative, without raptures, and largely made up of parallel 
and illustrative passages taken from Tennyson himself and from other 
writers. Mr. George keeps himself and his views almost entirely in 
the background—in fact, rather too much so, for he evidently has the 
power of indicating without undue insistence wherein lies the main 
charm of the best passages ; and this is the kind of help most young 
students need at first until they have found themselves, and can observe 
and judge without assistance from others. We are grateful for the 
little book. " 
(2) Mr. Shorey is a professor in the University of Chicago. This little 
volume is a pleasant one in its way. But we fear he will find that very 
few people nowadays care much for Pope's translation ; to some of us 
the translation is even displeasing from the way in which it weakens 
and vulgarizes the original. However, there is none so generally well 
known, at any rate by name. The introduction consists of two parts 

—one dealing with Homer and the ** Iliad," based largely on Jebb's 

** Introduction to Homer," to which naturally frequent reference is 

made ; and the other concerning itself with Pope and his translatien, 

with its Latin tone and artificial phrases—wherein, incidentally, some of 

Pope’s indebtedness to Dryden is brought out. Both parts are distinctly 

satisfactory, and so are the notes, which are brief and simple. The 

pictures, too, mainly by F. Preller, are fairly good. 


The Owens College, Manchester. Edited by F. J. HARTOG. 
(Price 12s. 6d. net. Manchester: J. ©. Cornish.) 

This handsome volume, profusely illustrated, is mainly of local 
interest, consisting as it does of a full description of the various depart- 
ments of Owens College, and a record of the donations and benefactions, 
public and private, to which it owes its origin and growth ; but it appeals 
likewise to students of the history of education, and the editor 1s 
justified in claiming for it a unique interest. Like University College, 
London, Owens College was founded as a protest against orthodox 
exclusiveness, but, unlike the London College, it is really the creation of a 
city, and it has succeeded because it is regarded as a factor of municipal 
life. Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield, Nottingham, have all 
followed, more or less closely, the example of Manchester, and taken 
Owens College as their model. In the fifty years since its foundation 
the day students have risen from sixty-three to over a thousand 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—The essay entitled “ What is Poetry ?" in your 
February number is so unjust to a name which we hold in 
reverence here that I trust you will allow me a brief protest. 
Your critic calls his paper a causerie ; 1 think, if he had labelled 
it a fravesty, it would have been a truer description. So far, at 
least, as concerns Dr. Bain, he is very wide of the mark ; and 
his misrepresentation of the Professors views as well as the 
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garbled quotations he makes from “ The Teaching of English” 
would seem to demand some explanation. One can have no 
objection to Mr. Anaximander Jones’s studied endeavour to 
boom Mr. Edmond Holmes’s book, which, after all, does not 
carry us very far, being merely a recAauffé of Wordsworth’s 
“Prefaces” and Principal Shairp’s “Aspects of Poetry” brought 
up to date. It would not be difficult to copy Mr. A. J.’s 
methods and extract from Mr. Holmes sentences which, bereft 
of their context, could be ridiculed and made to look, in their 
isolation, as grotesque as those your critic selects from Dr. 
Bain’s book. I take one specimen (page 89). “ Straining after 
fidelity to the minuter details of Nature is as superfluous... 
as it is inartistic."^ Shades of Tennyson! The critics who 
have praised the late Laureate for his minute, faithful, and 
loving observation of Nature, which even skilled scientists have 
been unable to find flaws in, have been hopelessly wrong ! Has 
Mr. Holmes read “The Brook”? Does he condemn ‘the 
minute fidelity of its picturing? Probably not ; although he 
does object to—- 
More black than ash-buds in the front of March, 


and presumably would have no favour for the felicity of 
Hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold, to show the fruit within. 


l have no desire to ridicule Mr. Holmes ; I merely wish to show 
how easily this can be done if you start with a little prejudice. 
So (page 79) " vague words are as congenial to poetry as exact 
terms are repugnant.” How easy it would be, by a few quota- 
nons from Shakespeare and Milton, to make this dictum look 
oolish ! 

Your critic laughs at Dr. Bain for attempting to define poetry. 
Why does he spare Aristotle, Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Matthew Arnold, and even Mr. Edmond Holmes, who have all 
made similar attempts? He attacks Dr. Bain for criticizing 
Shakespeare ; to which one would reply by asking “Is Shake- 
speare infallible?” Apparently Mr. Anaximander Jones is one 
of those who think it sacrilege even to hint that Shakespeare is 
not always equal to himself, and may on occasion be found 
guilty of verbiage. Why does not Mr. A. J. fall foul of Dryden, 
himself a poet of no mean order, because he had the effrontery 
to say of the divine dramatist : * He is many times flat, insipid ; 
his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious into 
bombast ”? (“Of Dramatic Poesy”). 

The examples chosen for adverse comment by vour critic are 
not, be it noted, taken from Dr. Bain’s “ Definition of Poetry,” 
but from another part of the volume, where the subject is * The 
Teaching of English." Dr. Bain has always insisted that the 
teacher is most profitably employed when he attempts only one 
thing at a time ; and, if the Professor criticizes a passage from 
the point of view of brevity, it is to enlighten the pupil merely 
in that regard. This may sound very foolish to your critic, bu} 
the mathematician is equally at sea when he works out problems 
which are practically useless because they disregard friction. 
lt is not Dr. Bain's business to rewrite defective Shakespearean 
passages, and it argues very little critical insight in Mr. Jones 
that he discards Dr. Dain's modifications because they will not 
scan. They are not meant to scan ; they are meant to show the 
minimum of words necessary to the idea, the rest being sur- 
plusage. Most people think this a useful lesson for the young. 
Moreover, there are many poems drowned by verbosity, which 
a study of Dr. Bain on * Brevity” might have saved. 

In the passage from “Henry V." (“ Peace v. War”) your 
critic quotes a version which he calls * Dr. Bain's improved and 
corrected version.” This is a misrepresentation, and prompts 
me to repeat Mr. Jones's pithy utterance, “ This kind of thing is 
beyond belief.” Will your critic state on what authority he 
reaches this conclusion? It is sof to be found on page 92. 
Other disingenuous comments of your critic could be met, if 
it were not taking too much of your space. “The objection to 
such writing " as “ She lived unknown, &c.," is not made by Dr. 
Bain. Is your critic ignorant of the torrent of ridicule that 
assailed “The Lyrical Ballads,” and which found extreme 
expression in “ The Rejected Addresses ” ? 

Your critic seems to hold that no criticism of poetry is 
legitimate that does not emanate from a poet, and his objection 
to Dr. Bain is that he, as a Professor of Logic, approaches the 
subject from a philosophic standpoint. I have no desire to 
argue this matter with Mr. A. J.; I would only say that on a 


subject of this kind we cannot have too much light, and that 
the poet will be none the worse, but all the better, for a little of 
the cold analysis of a philosophic mind. We have it on 
Shelleys own authority that, ethereal spirit though he was,. 
he learned from the rhetoricians and metaphysicians. 

Dr. Bain’s book was published in 1887, and now, fourteen 
years after, when the author is a very old man and unable 
to defend himself, your chivalrous critic attacks him with a. 
levity for which he would have paid dearly ten years ago. Cheap. 
sarcasm and assumption of superior knowledge are safe enough 
when the man you attack is of necessity silent. I have been 
long familiar with all Dr. Bain's books on rhetoric ; I have read 
carefully Mr. Holmes's * What is Poetry ?" and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that even a youthful poet will obtain a hundred 
times more real and practical guidance from Dr. Bain than he 
will from Mr. Holmes. Your critic need not commiserate the 
students of Aberdeen University during 1860-1880 (/ess, not 
more, than a quarter of a century) ; they throve admirably on 
the sawdust and bran which Dr. Bain provided, and, in their 
benighted ignorance, thought this “ hide-bound pedagogue” 
the most stimulating and enlightened professor of his time. 
His “scrannel squeak " is likely to be remembered when the 
swelling organ notes of “The Silence of Love” are quenched 
in oblivion. 

February 18, 1901. 


[I have only just received a copy of the letter of “A. M." 
This gentleman accuses me of “ garbled quotations”; and he 
hardly seems conscious of the serious nature of his accusations. 
I cannot at present reply to his letter—there is no time ; but 
I will reply next month. Meanwhile, I make this practical 
reply to hi$ accusation. I am willing to pay a guinea for each. 
proved instance of a * garbled quotation” if Mr. “A. M.” will 
pay half-a-crówn for each case of non-proof. The cases to be 
adjudicated on by the Editor of The Journal of Education, and. 
the money to be disposed of by him as he pleases. When this. 
is done I will reply to * A. M." in the fullest way.—A. J.] 


MODERN LANGUAGES IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,— Much disappointment has been caused to the friends. 
of the cause of modern languages in Scotland by the misleading 
character of your monthly notes on the movement by which it is 
sought to secure the due recognition of these languages by the 
Scottish Universities. Allow me first briefly to refer to two. 
omissions of some importance. Recognizing the disastrous in- 
fluence exercised by the University policy on higher modern 
language scholarship, and, therefore, on the general efficiency 
of the teaching throughout the country, practically every body 
of teachers in Scotland has declared against the system of half- 
marks for modern languages, and passed resolutions in favour 
of throwing all available bursaries open to competition on equal 
terms. It is strange that a phenomenon so unique amongst 
teachers should have escaped the notice of your Scotch corre- 
spondent. Again he states that in the letter which initiated the- 
present widespread movement the word “crusade” was used, 
to describe a new privilege conferred on modern languages by 
the Universities—a statement directly opposed to the truth. 
and palpably absurd. This blunder is the less excusable from. 
the circumstance that the main reason for employing the 
objectionable term was specified in the letter itself with the 
utmost clearness. It was this: The Committee of the Associa-. 
tion of Headmasters in the Secondary Schools of Scotland had 
proposed, without calling a meeting, to bring pressure to bear 
on the Universities to reduce modern languages, by suitable 
manipulation of marks, to an even more pitiful pass than they 
had yet reached. The rising tide of opinion was, however, too. 
powerful to permit the success of this move, and a general 
meeting of the Headmasters was eventually called, at which 
the contemplated policy was entirely and unanimously reversed. 
Neither of the move nor of its defeat had your correspondent 
a word to say. 

In a general way, it may be pointed out that contentions. 
unanswerably refuted in our public prints a score of times 
reappear in your presumably friendly notes, holding up 
their heads as serenely and unconsciousl]y as if nothing 
particular had happened. Without raising the various 
points anew in a place so far removed from the area of dis- 
cussion, I may be allowed to illustrate your correspondents. 
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ways from the number of the Journal for the current month. 
Your readers may judge from one example what has happened 
in all He records his opinion that any one acquainted with 
both classics and modern languages could see that most of the 
examination papers for the M.A. degree were of a lower 
standard in French than in Greek. He does not, as a friend of 
modern languages would naturally do, ask on what conceivable 
grounds the Universities refuse bursaries to the few French 
candidates who are able to write papers equal or superior to 
those written in Greek. As little does he point out to those 
who tremble for the fate of classics that such a vast mass of in- 
competence could hardly be a very formidable competitor 
against the superior scholarship of the majority of the Greek 
candidates. On the contrary, he quotes with approval Prof. 
Hardie to the effect that, if French and Greek had equal marks, 
French would be taken by many boys merely because marks 
could be obtained in it more easily, or, as he himself puts it, the 
wily candidate and the wily schoolmaster would simply look out 
for the “soft option," and neglect the other subjects. If he 
himself sees, he evidently assumes that your readers will be 
unable to see, that two utterly irreconcilable views as to the 
quality of modern language scholarship are here raised. Which 
ofthe two is sincerely held, or whether either, it is hard to make 
out ; but I for one have satisfied myself that timorous classicists 
may face the equal competition of modern languages with all 
complacency. ' 

I have taken the trouble to analyze the Senior Certificate 
results of the Glasgow University Leaving Examinations for 
the twelve years ending 1891. All subjects had equal marks, 
and the names of all candidates appeared on one list of merit. 
Taking the highest candidates on the list, and selecting the 
first three entries under the headings Latin, Greek, French, 
and German, I added them up and took the averages. Accord- 
ing to the principle now in force in the Universities, and ap- 
proved by your correspondent, the average percentages should 
have been, say, 45 for Latin and Greek and 9o for French 
and German. Your readers will agree with me that there is 
room for thought when they hear the actual numbers, viz., 81 
for classical languages and 72 for modern. What becomes ot 
Prof. Hardie's dread lest marks should be more easily obtained 
in modern languages? What about the “soft option?" The 
wily schoolmasters of those days, as your correspondent's in- 
sight into scholastic human nature enables him to anticipate, 
quickly discerned the whereabouts of the “soft option," and, 
whenever they had a clever pupil, they turned him on to Latin 
and Greek, and carried off the highest honours and the highest 
prizes. Thus Glasgow had learnt well the very art declared to 
be theoretically impossible. The art is lost, no doubt, but, alas ! 
not beyond recovery. The “soft option” will, perhaps, now 
drop quietly out of your columns—perhaps not yet. If it does, 
those who know will watch to see it emerze in a less exposed 
position as brisk as if it never felt a wound. 

The methods on which I have been trying to throw some 
light are methods with which, when their true nature stands 
revealed, the University Courts can have no sympathy. Aber- 
deen—though your correspondent knows itnot—has already de- 
clared for equality of maximuin marks, but has met with a 1ebuff 
from St. Andrews, where, for some reason, the hostile influence is 
stronger. The cue of certain intriguers at present is to intro- 
duce into the Courts as many solutions of the problem as 
possible, so that the resulting complications may be such as it 
would pass the wit of man to unravel. They see that, if one 
Court could be got to apply for a change in the Ordinances, 
another not ; one to propose a multiplicity of subjects, another 
specialization ; one to suggest many options or groups, another 
few, and so on, reform might be delayed for a generation. But 
modern languages have reason to be hopeful. The question 
may presently reach a stage when the “soft option” and all its 
congeners shall cease from troubling. The Universities would 
do justly and wisely to take the lead.— Yours, &c., 

WILLIAM THOMSON. 

Hutcheson's Girls’ Grammar School, Glasgow. 

March 12, 1901. 


REGISTRATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—The suggestion made by Mr. Stanley Anderton that all 
that is necessary to make registration effective as a means of 


raising the standard of teaching is to restrict head masterships 
to registered teachers seems to me very insufficient. To bavea 
register of teachers containing presumably the name of every 
efficient teacher, and then to allow men to teach in State schools 
whose names are not on that register, would be a strange 
policy for a State to adopt. It would be equivalent either to a 
confession that the register did not contain the names of a7 
efficient teachers, and was therefore valueless, or else to an 
avowal that inefficient teachers are to be tolerated in State 
schools. It would mean to schools a continuance of the present 
liberty head masters enjoy of appointing incompetent men ; 
while the schoolmaster would noi feel that he was much nearer 
that goal of his hopes—the formation of teachers into a body 
* having the status and authority of a learned profession.” How 
can we teachers have such “status and authority " till the pro- 
fession is rigidly closed to all but those proved and certified 
competent ? 

Mr. Stanley Anderton argues that head masters can be trusted 
to appoint none but competent men. Do facts warrant 
this pleasing theory? Are there no head masters who look 
upon any good athlete as competent to teach a junior form ; 
none who are willing to give a berth to a man who is merely 
filling up time before taking Holy Orders ? Apart from dis- 
creditable cases of this kind, are all head masters competent 
judges of teachers of little boys or of modern language teachers, 
or of any teachers whose speciality is different from their own? 
Mr. Anderton pleads for liberty for head masters to appoint 
whom they please. The need for liberty to appoint unregistered 
teachers is not obvious. If the register contains all efficient 
teachers, freedom to appoint the unregistered to permanent 
posts can only mean freedom to appoint the inefficient. 

It has been argued that to make a position on the register a 
necessary qualification for a head mastership would practically 
compel all assistants toregister, because, especially whenthey are 
young and foolish, all assistants hope to become heads. But there 
is one fatal objection to this argument, and that is the consider- 
able number of men who take posts in schools just to keep 
themselves going for a year or two after leaving college, without 
intending to remain in the scholastic profession. Such men are 
the bane of the profession, and they would not be in the least 
affected by any regulations relating to qualifications for head 
masterships. A system of registration which does not extirpate 
these pseudo-teachers will have done little either for the pro- 
gress of education or for the elevation of the profession.—I am, 
yours faithfully, G. F. BRIDGE. 

25 Tower Street, Ipswich, March 19, 1901. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sin,—I have read with much interest a letter in the March issue of 
your journal dealing with the Welsh Board certificates, or rather calling 
attention to the dangers of too wide a curriculum encouraged by those 
certificates for the less clever or less well prepared children passing into 
the intermediate schools. With much that your correspondent says no 
thoughtful person could do other than heartily agree, but I fear an 
unfair impression may be left on the mind of the general reader by the 
“ horrible tale" of the results of a certain girl's French studies quoted 
as an illustration. I have recently had an opportunity of spending four 
days in as many Welsh schools, three of them in towns, one quite in 
the country, with more than half its pupils coming to it long distances 
by train. I was allowed the privilege of wandering in and out of any 
class I liked, and I have been filled with admiration, not untinged with 
wonder, for nearly all I saw. The work being done was generally 
excellent, and wonderful as the result of so few years’ growth ; but the 
one point in which all the four schools showed marked superiority to 
nearly every school I have ever seen was in the French teaching. There 
were differences—some teachers will always be better than others— but 
the general level was remarkable. Intelligent, lively, often dramatic 
oral instruction on the part of the teacher, responded to by keen interest 
and attention from the children, questions and answers in French, some- 
times very simple, but sometimes more complex, passing not only 
between teacher and pupil, but between pupil and pupil, and grammar, 
repetition, and written work in addition. 1 do not for a moment doubt 
that, as your correspondent states, there is bad French teaching in 
some Welsh schools ; but will you in fairness allow me to testify that 
in all the four schools I visited the teaching is good, if not very good, 
and very good in the country school ?— Yours faithfully, 

MARION WITHIEL, 
Late Second Mistress, Notting Hill [igh School. 


"as a C" -— A —— M ————— 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BY the politicians of Whitehall the past month might well 
be described in Tennyson's*phrase as “the roaring 
moon,” but to us outsiders it has been a time of hope 
deferred and anxious foreboding. The 
Duke of Devonshire hoped that his Bill, 
which has been delayed by reason of the 
Cockerton suit, would be introduced either in the House of 
Lords or in the House of Commons immediately after 
Easter; Mr. Balfour hoped that the Bill would be intro- 
duced shortly, but declined to pledge himself as regards 
the date ; Sir John Gorst welcomed the Easter holidays as 
a quiet time for digesting this very important judgment, 
and would then leave it to the wisdom of Parliament to find 
a solution of the difficulty. The outlook is not encouraging, 
and we must needs reiterate that the Government is bound 
in honour, and, what is perhaps a more cogent consideration, 
as a matter of policy, to find a way out of the impasse for 
which they are themselves responsible. As Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke frankly confessed, the Education Department has not 
only connived at, but actively encouraged, what is now pro- 
nounced a distinct violation of the law. Never did a 
‘Government have such an opportunity of settling out of 
hand the most urgent educational problems of our time. 
Evening schools in some form or other must be maintained ; 
the School Boards have been ruled out of court ; we must 
have a single Local Authority for all grades of education. 
On each of these points the vast majority of the nation is 
agreed. If the Government does not embody them in its 
Bill, and allow time for passing the Bill, it will lose the 
confidence of all educationists, whether they be Conserva- 
tives or Radicals. It has no longer the excuse of waiting 
for an appeal to the House of Lords. 


The Month. 


HE National Union of Teachers has now three of its 


re presentatives at St. Stephen’s. One result of this is 


tO makes the Executive of the Union more inclined to 
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moderate constructive criticism as opposed 
to the root and branch resolutions of 
former years. A nearer acquaintance with 
the inner working of party government has taught them 
that in educational as in other matters conflicting interests 
have to be reconciled ; there must be give and take, and a 
Bill has little chance of passing unless it embodies a com- 
promise. But it is not always easy to bring the rank and 
file to heel without plainer speaking than 1s politic. It 
needed all Mr. Gray’s influence to persuade the Conference 
to pass what, so far as the country generally is concerned, 
is the one important item on the agenda, the resolution 
dealing with the establishment of Local Authorities. Mr. 
Gray did not say that Sir John Gorst approved of this 
resolution: “ he could not say definitely what was the view 
of His Majesty's Government, but the Conference might 
take it that the Executive would not be such fools as to 
draft a resolution and submit it to the Conference unless 
they had good reason for doing so." The ad hoc cry was 
loudly raised, but in the end only one dissentient vote was 
recorded against the resolution. 


The Yarmouth 
Conference. 


Ts resolution reaffirms the desirability of one Local 

Authority which should control elementary, technical, 
and secondary education within the area of the county or 
the county borough. The principle is 
sound—one rating authority over a fairly 
large area, and no ratepayer to escape 
his contribution. The part of the resolution that is vague 
hints at a kind of local option in matters educational. This 
hint of the permissive character of the Government pro- 
posals is confirmed from other sources, as we stated last 
month. The exact words in the N.U.T. resolution are :— 
** The constitution of this authority should be determined 
by the express wish of the ratepayers of the area, subject to 
certain statutory conditions.” This may be taken to mean 
that each county area should have its one rating authority 
for all grades of education, but that each area shall decide 
how that authority shall be constituted : whether it shall be 
a Statutory Committee of the County Council pure and 
simple, or shall include representatives of other bodies, and 
the method of electing them. In any case we may conclude 
that the idea of a glorified School Board does not commend 
itself altogether to the executive of the National Union of 
Teachers. Knowledge comes by suffering. 


One County 
Authority. 


So CNS the Government act upon the resolution we 
have just spoken of, Dr. Macnamara’s resolutions as 
to the finance of elementary schools would seem unnecessary. 
It is quite true that many schools need 
further support, and that the School Board 
rate presses hardly in some areas, in others 
is scarcely felt, while in many districts it is non-existent. 
It is equally true that the financial position of voluntary 
schools is insecure and unsatisfactory. But, if a county rate 
for educational purposes is levied all over the county, this 
inequality of incidence will be largely moderated, and such 
a rate, even at a low figure when compared with many 
existing School Board rates, will probably produce sums 
enormously in excess of those now raised. If additional 
money were raised in this way, it would be, we submit, 
preferable to Dr. Macnamara's proposal of an increased 
Treasury grant. "The principle of a grant from headquarters 
is well and wisely established: it should be equally well 
established that the locality is bound to raise by direct 
means a fair proportion of the expense. This is done at 
present by School Boards which cover only about one third 
of the area of the country. In voluntary school districts 
there are many ratepayers who entirely escape payment. 


Finance. 


202 
Q“ this subject of the “ degradation of the education of 

an important section of the schools of the country,” 
the Conference “indignantly protested ” against the way in 
which the higher elementary Minute had 


R SA been interpreted. This protest is but a 
Minute. kicking against the pricks. The Govern- 


ment is not likely to propose additional 
powers for existing School Boards. But, if the County 
Authority is once established, all difficulty as to age will 
vanish No one wishes to curtail the education of a 
* higher-grade child.” On this subject there are just the 
same exaggerated complaints current in the Press as on 
the subject of the continuation-school student in London. 
These children will in no case be * turned loose on the 
streets to grow into Hocligans.” The question is purely 
one of administration. The demand for what is known as 
“ higher-grade education " is a genuine one, and will persist. 
There is no *' conspiracy against the advanced education of 
the working classes." There is only the administrative 
difficulty of control—a difficulty to be solved by the forma- 
tion of one County Authority. 


READING is famous for its hospitality, and from the 

social point of view the Congress of French teachers 
was a brilliant success. The oratory, too, was of a high 
order, and it was a rare treat for English- 


PE e men to listen to the polished elegance of 
Reading. M. Cambon's compliments and the netteté 


wherewith M. Berthon developed his philo- 
sophic thesis. Truth compels us to add that the English 
of some French speakers, and the French of some English 
speakers, left much to be desired. The resolutions of the 
Congress call for little comment. They reaffirmed in the 
main the manifesto of the Modern Language Association at 
Liverpool, and prove at least that modern language teachers 
are agreed on the reforms that they require. The one con- 
tentious resolution as to the nationality of teachers was 
wisely withdrawn by the Committee. From one resolution 
which was passed almost unanimously we must record our 
dissent. We do not believe that the best means of encour- 
aging the study of French and German in schools is to 
persuade Mr. Carnegie or Lord Rothschild to found a 
hundred scholarships of £100 a year. That would mean 
the withdrawal of boys from their regular school course to 
specialize in French and German, a practice no less per- 
nicious than that which now prevails of dropping French 
and German to compete for mathematical or science 
scholarships. 


M R. F. A. CHANNING, in the Speaker, puts in a telling 

plea for universal School Boards in preference to 
County Councils. He thinks that Scotland is a better and 
saner exainple for us to follow than Wales, 
as nearer to the American ideal. He bids 
us remember that in 1876 a Conservative 
and a Churchman, Mr. Walter, of the Times, 
moved and all but carried an amendment making School 
Boards universal. School Boards are democratic and 
popular, Town and County Councils (so he holds) represent 
middle-class philistinism. We are not convinced. What 
was possible in 1876 is no longer practicable in 1901. At 
the same time we should be quite ready to accept such a 
compromise as that suggested by Lord Spencer— School 
Boards with large areas to deal with all elementary education, 
and a Central Board for every county, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the District Boards and from the County 
Council, to deal with secondary education. 


Mr. Channing's 
Championship of 
School Boards. 
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HE last South Africa Blue Book contains some educa- 
tional matter which, by juxtaposition with Sir Alfred 
Milner’s memorable despatch, has been so far overlooked. 
It is good news that provision has already 
been made for providing instruction in 
refugee camps in the Orange River 
Colony, but the schedule of the Acting Director of Educa- 
tion for the Transvaal fills us with amazement. The in- 
struction to Boer children, even if they know scarcely a word 
of English, is to be given wholly in English, and the stipend 
offered to certificated teachers is £4 a month, “ while 
monitors should be made to feel that the continuance of 
their own education is an equivalent for their services.” 
Elsewhere we learn that the pay of a Customs officer, for 
which post non-commissioned officers and reservists of the 
Imperial forces are recommended, is £15 a month; in 
other words, a private or corporal is reckoned as the equi- 
valent of 334 schoolmasters. ‘The modern theory of 
teaching a language is to immerse the children completely 
in the new sounds and atmosphere.” We know not 
whether to laugh or weep at such a gross perversion of the 
neue Methode. 


Education in 
South Africa. 


J HE School Board Chronizle is much perturbed as to the 
Local Authority resolution of the N.U.T. Itinsinuates 
that Sir J. Gorst is at the bottom of Mr. Gray’s “ oracular ” 


The N.U.T. on speech, and that the teachers have been 
the Local “ squared.” We make no comment on the 
Authority. taste of suggesting “ professional bargains " 


and “deals,” but we may point out that it is unnecessary 
to look for motives beneath the surface of a resolution 
which simply accepts accomplished facts. The N.U.T., 
year after year, has agitated for one authority for all educa- 
tion ; for many years it thought that this could be obtained 
by the universal development and extension of powers 
of School Boards ; it is now convinced that its ** money was 
on the wrong horse," and that, while the supersession or aboli- 
tion of School Boards is possible, no power can shake the 
County Council position ; hence it says, *as we cannot 
secure unity by absorbing secondary into elementary, 
we accept the absorption of elementary into secondary." 
At the same time, to save the face of those who 
want to give the School Boards a look in where they 
are efficient, the principle of local option is introduced. Now 
the School Board party see in the words * expressed will of 
the ratepayers" a mere lip service to their cry of popular con- 
trol and democratic government. For this **expressed will” 
will be on the ** Council " register, with no cumulative vote, 
and it will be on the ad hoc issue of Council or School 
Board for every grade with no political or religious side 
issues. We doubt if even in Manchester the School Board 
will win on this plain referendum. We know that in any 
rural county the School Boards will go literally *by the 
board." But, of course, many rural counties, especially in 
the South-west will be too timid as yet to take on the 
full powers. 


N the last number of Blackwood Mr. Auden discusses 
the “Jeopardy of Greek." The real enemies of Greek 

are those of its household ; it is being done to death by the 
excessive love of its professors, smothered 
in the cradle by its fond nurses. From 
the top to the bottom of the school-world 
there comes the same complaint. The preparatory-school 
masters in the latest Blue-book groan over the enforced 
drudgery of teaching Greek to infants. Prof. Yorke Powell 
at Reading bewails the neglect of modern language sacri- 
fices to the Artemis of Responsions. Of the boys who 


The Jeopardy 
of Greek. 
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leave a public school after learning Greek for five or six 
years, So per cent., so Mr. Auden tells us, have had “ some 
odd words—va?s, ixX0vs, dvwyewv—well hammered into them, 
and some very irregular verbs which they did not like at 
al. Of the Greeks and their literature they have learnt 
nothing, save, possibly, that a man Xenophon (whom they 
will spell Zenophon) wrote some Greek, and that it is 
chiefly how they marched twenty parasangs and five stades 
and encamped." The conclusion of the whole matter is well 
summed up by a Greek of the Greeks, Mr. Andrew Lang: 
“Tam convinced that, by a change of method, Greek could 
be rapidly taught, so as to be an enduring pleasure, instead 
of being tardily not taught, so as to be a pernicious waste of 
time.” Let us add a practical rider: The abolishment 
of Greek in Eton and Winchester scholarships is the key of 
the position. 


DWARD BOWEN, whose obituary will be found in 
another column, was a man of genius, and there are 
but three schoolmasters of the last half century to whom 
Edward we would venture to apply the word. Not 
Pouer: a few masters have made themselves a 
name by work outside their profession, by 
writing books or preaching sermons ; but Bowen's talents 
were all devoted to his school. He was no pedagogue, and 
at one of our most cherished beliefs, the training of teachers, 
he poked fun in these pages and elsewhere. After all it 
was a generous error ; he credited other teachers with his 
own, or a large portion of his own, genius. He was a born 
teacher of ready wit and infinite variety. Among a hundred 
instances that rise to our memory we cull two. When ex- 
amined before a Parliamentary Committee he was asked 
whether he knew the story of the French Minister of Educa- 
tion who takes out his watch and tells what chapter and 
verse each pupil in a Æcée is at that moment reading. 
“Yes,” he answered, *I invented that story myself" A 
boy in his class once attempted to make him an April fool. 
“I shall send you up,” said Bowen, “for impertinence.” 
As Jones departed very sorrowful with his order for a 
flogging, he was recalled at the class-room door with an 
“April fool, Jones!” And below this ready wit and genial 
humour there was a depth of moral earnestness and of wide 
sympathy which made him the power he was at Harrow. 
As a head master who has come in contact with most of the 
eminent schoolmasters of our day writes to us: ‘“ Bowen 
was, I think, the most perfect character I have known.” 


HERE is a curious error abroad that the National 
Union of Teachers is an association of teachers under 
School Boards. Even the Zimes fell into this mistake 
The NUT in a leading article on the Yarmouth 
and Voluntary Conference. The election of Mr. Blacker 
Schools. to the office of President for the ensuing 
year should be sufficient to correct this 
blunder, when it is remembered that Mr. Blacker is Head 
Master of a Church of England voluntary school at Brighton. 
We have little space left to comment upon the President’s 
opening address. That it maintained the high standard set 
in’previous years may fairly be said, and Mr. Blacker’s plea 
for an education based upon the principles of religion will 
meet with much sympathy. He dwelt with much force 
upon the sordidness and selfishness of the parents of what 
may be classed as “slum children,” and pointed out how 
important, in the lives of such children was the influence of 
the elementary school. On this subject our readers will be 
reminded of Mr. Blacker’s address to the Teachers’ Guild 
at Brighton in January of this year, when he spoke upon a 
similar topic. 


M R. BALFOUR has again delivered a vigorous speech 
in support of the proposal to establish a University 
in Ireland for Roman Catholic students controlled by 
AC ; Roman Catholic teachers. Trinity College, 
Catholic Dubli P t: 
University. ublin, is Protestant by tradition and 
Protestant in fact, and Mr. Balfour hopes 
it may continue true to its foundation in professing *'those 
principles of intellectual freedom which we Protestants 
associate with University education." Granted that the 
principles of intellectual freedom would be curtailed in a 
University lectured to by Jesuits, is it not better, argues Mr. 
Balfour, that Irish Catholics should be taught history, 
language, mathematics, and physics with these limitations 
than not taught at all? We entirely concur. But the 
Government is not bound to build and endow this proposed 
University any more than it is bound to do the same for 
Birmingham or Liverpool. Private munificence must be 
forthcoming, aided, we hope, by the liberality of the 
Treasury. It is regrettable that in this country we are more 
disposed to spend public money on lower than on higher 
education ; whereas, for the prosperity of the country, the 
latter is of greater importance. 


HE idea of encouraging letter-writing between school- 
boys and schoolgirls of different nationalities has met 
with many advocates; and the plan of organization con- 
ceived some years ago by Monsieur Paul 
Mielle has, with the co-operation of Mr. 
W. T. Stead, been placed upon a permanent 
foundation. The publication entitled Comrades AZ, recently 
issued from the office of the Review of Reviews, contains the 
full details of the scheme together with introductory articles 
by the three joint editors, of whom Herr Hartmann is the 
third, in addition to the two above named. The most in- 
teresting part of the magazine consists of copies of letters 
that have been interchanged, and the reader cannot but be 
struck with the style of the letters written by French 
members of the Association. Besides forming a pleasant 
variation in the French 'or German work, this scheme will do 
much to promote friendly feelings between inhabitants of 
the three countries France, England, and Germany. The 
correspondence begun at school may be the cause of—and, 
indeed, has so proved already—the interchange of visits 
and the establishment of lasting friendships. 


‘‘ Comrades 
All.” 


AS we go to press the news comes that the London 

School Board will not appeal to the House of Lords. 
Hence, for the present, the Cockerton judgment is law. 
This decision immensely strengthens the 


Se hands of the Duke of Devonshftre and the 
“immediate and big” Bill party in the 
Government. This means that something must be done 


before the autumn, or chaos will result, in London at any rate. 
The Government cannot introduce simply a Bill like that of 
last Session, which will barely touch the fringe of the ques- 
tion; much less can it introduce a Bill and shelve it till a more 
convenient season, which is Mr. Balfour's favourite method 
of dealing with any serious question. The London School 
Board appears to hope that a small Bill to legalize their 
doings will be introduced—some of the members, notably 
Dr. Macnamara, know better; but still it is as well to keep 
up the appearance of hoping for the best as long as possible. 
The scheme for London is to make the Borough Councils 
authorities for that part of technical education which 
properly can be dealt with in evening schools, and, with 
their 1d. rate, permit them to manage each the evening 
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schools in its own area. The Technical Education Board 
should be represented on each of the Borough Boards, and 
have a certain veto on the entrance of any class into the 
polytechnic sphere of operation. Free and recreative 
classes should, of course, disappear, and an air of reality in 
education be given to the whole. The School Board 
buildings would, of course, be placed free of rent at the 
disposal of the Borough Boards, which would, however, pay 
all expenses of teaching and maintenance. 


TEOHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Sır WILLIAM HaART-DYvKE, the President-elect, delivered an in- 
teresting address at the Annual General Meeting of the Association of 
Technical Institutions on the 16th ult. Concluding a careful review of 
the existing state of affairs, he said: ''I venture to assert that the 
whole situation has changed since the failure of the Bill of 1896. At 
that date County Councils and others were very shy of undertaking the 
work indicated under the Bill. The enormous advance made since that 
date and the vastly improved work now thoroughly carried out under 
xd Council Technical Committees offer every encouragement for 
the future." 


AN interesting discussion took place on a resolution cordially approv- 
ing the Secondary Education (Local Authorities) Bill of last year. 
An amendment—or addition—to the resolution, advocating the neces- 
sity of establishing in each county or county borough area one body for 
all grades of education, was withdrawn. It was agreed, however, that, 
in view of the position created by the Cockerton judgment, it was de- 
sirable for the new Education Bill or other measure to be speedily pro- 
posed, to prevent the unnecessary and wasteful overlapping between the 
educational work of County Councils and School Bourds. In doing this, 
the resolution suggested that the ** easiest possible provision " should be 
made for the continued instruction of boys and girls leaving the public 
elementary day schools in subjects preparatory to technical and 
secondary education. 


A RESOLUTION was also adopted directing attention to the serious 
damage which may be done to technical education, owing to the fact 
that this branch of national activity, as now developed in the great 
towns of the country, is wholly unrepresented on the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education. Pending the addition of such 
a representative, it was urged, the President of the Board should allow 
the Association to submit its views on matters affecting the interests 
of technical education. 


THE pamphlet entitled ** Secondary and Technical Education 
Authorities in England and Wales "—prepared by Mr. W. G. Clay, 
presumably, for the special benefit of busy Members of Parliament—is 
an interesting, although not particularly illuminating, contribution to 
the subject. The writer appears to overlook the importance of enlisting 
municipal enterprise and civic patriotism for future developments, and 
his statement that **the Department has confined the privileges of 
Clause VII. to the County Boroughs," is hopelessly at sea. The 
summary of his discussion is: (a) establish Conciliation Committees in 
large towns ; (^) enlarge the County Committees so as to make them 
representative of all educational interests in the county. 


REFERRING to the work done in borough and administrative county 
areas, Mr. Clay rightly points out the tendency of authorities in the 
former to establish and manage institutions, while the latter mainly aid 
institutions managed by other agencies. It is not altogether correct, 
however, to state that **a town and county education authority stand 
on entirely different planes, and their functions and duties are radically 
distinct." There are county boroughs where technical education is 
promoted by grants in aid, and administrative counties where the 
Technical Instruction Committee is responsible for the management of 
particular institutions. Moreover, in several cities where municipal 
schools have been established, the management of such enterprises, as 
at Manchester, is entrusted to sub-committees, the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee in its corporate capacity being, practically speaking, 
solely an administrative and co-ordinating influence. 


AGAIN, it is not quite in accordance with the facts to say, in referring 
to the difference between tbe policy pursued by a County Council com- 
pared with a County Borough, that ** a great part of their work, mainly 
on the agricultural side, is not carried on in any permanent institutes at 


all. The work consists in organizing and aiding instruction given by 
other bodies in buildings not belonging to the county." The Wye 
College, the Agricultural School of Holmes Chapel, the Midland 
Dairy Institute, the Worleston Dairy Institute, the Newton Rigg Fatm 
School, the Northumberland County Farm, to mention a few examples 
to the contrary—and there are others—will be sufficient. The return 
prepared by the ** National Association” a couple of years ago more- 
over showed that twenty-two counties had expended, for capital pur- 
poses, £122,833 on technical schools since 1889, and, if non-county 
boroughs and urban districts be included, the figures would represent 
nearly two hundred permanent institutions, and not far short of a million 
of money by way of capital. 


THE modification of the Day School Code, precluding girls under 
eleven years of age—and, after March, 1902, under twelve—from 
receiving instruction in cooking and laundry work, has provoked the 
vigorous opposition of certain training schools for teachers of domestic 
subjects. These institutions are invariably to be found opposing some- 
thing. It is contended in this case that ‘‘the very existence of the 
training schools is threatened by the change, and teachers who have 
already qualified in the subjects must suffer seriously.” Ina matter of 
this kind the continued existence of particular training schools, or the 
possibilities of employment for young women holding diplomas, is not 
a consideration of much importance. The question is whether it is 
educationally desirable, or undesirable, for little girls of ten years to 
devote time, which would otherwise be occupied in general mental 
cultivation, to practical exercises. 


Most people will probably agree with the implied opinion of the 
Board of Education. As Miss Hughes remarked at the International 
Congress on Technical Education, ‘‘ she thought it was the increasing 
opinion of experts that sewing and cooking were, educationally, of very 
little value. . . . It was sometimes said that, if they could not be taught 
when the pupils were young, they could never be taught at all. That 
was ridiculous, because the best dressmakers in the world, she was 
ashamed to say, were men, who, she was sure, did not commence before 
fourteen years of age. She thought the amount of time wasted in ele- 
mentary schools upon sewing was disgraceful.” 


- THE Agricultural Education Committee, at its meeting on the 23rd 
ult., however, passed a resolution deprecating this change in the Code. 
This limitation, it was said, would compel the managers of many schools 
to discontinue various forms of useful practical instruction, and will pre- 
vent the formation of similar classes in the future. Notwithstan ing 
the distinction and *' expert" knowledge of the gentlemen constituting 
the Agricultural Education Committee, the Board of Education, it is to 
be hoped, will maintain its proposals. Until a child has reached the age 
of twelve it is surely educationally sound to avoid systematic manual 
operations in the field and garden, and to develop mia abd and 
powers of observation by means of suitable object-lessons. The point 
of attack should be, not the technical education of infants, but the leav- 
ing age. Until it is the rule, rather than the exception, for children to 
remain in the elementary school until the age of fourteen, the wisdom of 
Boards and the resolutions of Committees will be of little avail. 


THE resolution of the Committee urging the transfer of the educational 
responsibilities of the Board of Agriculture to the Board of Education 
voices a needed readjustment of departmental administration. It is 
difficult to understand why this apparently simple step has not been 
taken long ago. The Board of Agriculture has presumably acquired a 
certain amount of special knowledge which might prove useful both at 
Whitehall and South Kensington. Moreover, as Mr. Hobhouse said, 
the concentration of power and responsibility in a single office would be 
some guarantee that the interests of agricultural instruction would not 
be overlooked. 


REFERRING to the rural exodus, which it is one of the objects of the 
Agricultural Education Committee to check, a correspondent of the 
County Council Times suggests some interesting considerations. The 
day has gone by, he says, for large rural populations in civilized: 
countries. With proper machinery the labour of two men for one year 
will produce enough wheat to support a thousand of their fellows. 
* The same applies in various ratios for other agricultural produce, 
but the ratio in every case is as one man working in the fields to many 
hundreds, and in some cases many thousands, of his fellows working at 
other industries." In the opinion of this writer the British farmer of 
to-day fails because, with few exceptions, he has little or no capital ; 
his fields are cramped and small; he does not use modern machinery + 
employs only unskilled labour; has no system for the economical 
collection and disposal of produce ; is often quite unskilled himself, and. 
knows nothing of modern systems of agriculture; expects a large 
interest on invested capital, and ** only too frequently absents himself 
from his farm to attend markets in neighbouring towns, where he buys 
nothing, has notbing to sell, and merely wastes his time, which had 
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better be spent on his farm.” A stimulating series of reflections for 
the Agricultural Education Committee ! 


ÀN admirable course of Nature-study for teachers in rural elementary 
schools in Northumberland is to be conducted by Prof. L. C. Miall, 
F.R.S., at Berwick-on-Tweed, from July 29 to August 17. The 
instruction will comprise lessons on the structure and functions of a 
green leaf, six object-lessons, practical work, and numerous excursions, 
to be followed by meetings for the examination of results. The course 
has been arranged by the Technical Education Committee of the 
County Council, and that body proposes to award thirty exhibitions of 
the value of Z5 each for the benefit of teachers in charge of schools 
attended by the children of those engaged in agricultural occupations. 


AT an important conference, convened by the Navy League, which 
is to be held on the 8th prox., consideration will be given to the 
pay of establishing training ships for boys of respectable parentage. 

he suggestion is that the Government should provide the vessels, 
which would be maintained by scholarships granted by County Councils 
to selected boys from elementary schools. It is a notable fact that, 
notwithstanding the increase of British shipping, the proportion of 
British seamen employed tends to decline. It is worthy of note also 
that, of the twenty-one training ships round the coast, not a single ship 
is devoted to the training of boys such as those contemplated by the 


Navy League. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE LOCAL 
AUTHORITY QUESTION. 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


ll N three interesting articles which recently appeared in the 
Speaker, and which were intended to set out the attitude 
which the Liberal party might be expected to adopt towards a 
proposal for a Local Authority for Education, there was but one 
statesmanlike utterance. Mr. Graham Wallas, Mr. Channing, 
M.P., and the Rev. E. J. MacCarthy all set out proposals, 
admirable in their way, and possibly desirable from the political 
standpoint they represent, for constituting a Local Authority on 
different lines from those which, it is believed, commend them- 
selves to the present Government. To all three writers the 
control of all grades of education by bodies of similar area and 
constitution to the London School Board would apparently 
commend itself as the ideal solution of the difficulty ; there is 
an under-current of feeling in each case, however, that steps 
would have to be taken in this event to secure a more or less 
permanent progressive majority. Mr. Channing bitterly laments 
that in half the School Boards a reactionary majority rules ; 
while Mr. MacCarthy is fresh from the overthrow of his (z.e., the 
progressive) section on the Birmingham School Board, with the 
result that that once model body is plunged into the abyss of 
religious controversy, reminding one of the palmy days of Mr. 
Diggle and Mr. Riley on the London School Board. Mr. 
Graham Wallas, however, throws over all the ideal solutions 
with the one statesmanlike lament that they are “ politically 
impossible.” It is proposed in this article to deal with the 
question from this point of view solely, and so to show that it 
is idle for the friends of either education fer se, with what- 
ever adjective one likes—“ free," “advanced,” "progressive," 
or “undenominational "—attached, or of the great causes of 
"popular control” and “civil and religious liberty," to look 
any longer towards the School Board or ad oc position to help 
forward their cause. 
What is the political position in Parliament? A majority of 
a hundred and fifty, supremely indifferent, we are told, to 
education, and so reflecting the opinion of the “ masses " in 
the country, is absolutely pledged, from the two points 
of view of keeping down the rates and conciliating the 
Established Church, to maintain the voluntary system 
intact, and prevent the spread of School Boards. It is 
true that a certain section of this party affects independence 
on educational questions ; but, if a pure and simple issue of 
“municipal” versus “ad hoc” control came forward, the 
e of their constituents would soon bring them into line. 
at bas just happened at Nottingham, where all the local 
members, irrespective of party, took the part of the Town 
Council against the School Board in the matter of the recent 
Bill to transfer all educational powers to the former body, is a 
clear indication of what may be expected everywhere. 
On the other side of the House of Commons there are on 
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educational questions at least four parties. There are the Irish 
members, pledged to support the voluntary schools, and to get, 
in particular, rate aid tor the poor Catholic schools in the 
North. On educational questions these invariably vote with 
the Conservatives, and it was mainly by their support that the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, was passed in the face of the 
bitter School Board opposition on the Liberal benches. Next 
there are the strong body of official Liberals led by Sir Henry 
Fowler and Lord E. Fitzmaurice, who have devoted themselves 
to municipal work, whether on the Municipal Corporations 
Association or the County Councils Association, and who are 
convinced that great Liberal principles are at least as safe in the 
hands of County and Town Councils as of School Boards. Just 
over seventy Liberals, active members of County and County 
Borough Councils, belong to this group. Then there are the 
municipal social group of advanced Radicals, who desire to 
trust all powers, for all purposes, to the Councils, with a view 
to weakening the central Government and giving municipal 
home rule ; the Fabian pamphlet “ The Way Out” represents 
their policy, but in the present Parliament they only number 
about twenty members. Finally, we come to the hope of the 
School Boards, the party led by Mr. Channing, and identified 
with the religious aspects of the elementary education struggle. 
The members of this group comprise just about one-sixth of the 
members of the present Parliament, or just sixty-three in all 
By a curious coincidence all of them belong to that section of 
the Liberal party which has taken the unpopular view of the 
present war. They can probably rely upon the support of the 
Scotch Liberals ; though the Welsh members are doubtful, some 
at least being active County Councillors. 

Hence, in a straight division upon the simple question 
whether all education should be controlled in each area by a 
Municipal Committee or an ad Aoc elected rating authority, the 
School Boards would be defeated by a clear majority of over 
four hundred. Of course no such simple vote as this is eres 
on a Bill, though it is on a resolution ; various points of detail, 
religious, financial, or otherwise, will give many members in 
favour of the underlying principle an opportunity to vote against 
the Government ; a majority of two hundred and fifty, however, 
will serve. 

Hence, on a direct vote the School Board contention is 
^ politically impossible ” of realization in the present House of 
Commons. And then there is the House of Lords, with its vast 
Government majority, full of County Councillors, with no friend 
ofthe School Boards except Lord Spencer; he even has to 
speak with bated breath of the County Councils, for it will be 
recollected that when he made his attack on them in connexion 
with the “other organizations" of Clause 3 of the Board of 
Education Act he did not dare even to mention (though his 
supporters in the Press boasted of it after the event) that he 
wished to exclude the County Council Clause VII. * organiza- 
tions," but had to attack the voluntary schools special aid 
grant * associations " instead. 

But Mr. MacCarthy thinks that there is a third way out, 
something which will leave School Boards and County Councils 
as they are at present with their present powers, but which vill 
place over both a new composite authority on which both would 
be represented, but in which the ** popular? element would be 
so watered down as to be harmless. This brilliant idea of 
clipping the wings of both the present competitors, thereby dis- 
gusting both, substituting for the present chaotic dual control a 
triple control, with endless opportunities for friction, and starting 
the absolutely impossible thing, a new rating authority, would 
certainly not sbare the fate of a universal School Board 
proposal ; for it would never be introduced into this or any 
Parliament. 

Mr. Channing, on the other hand, shows the guile of the old 
Parliamentary hand. “ Let us accept things as they are,” he 
says, “ patch up a stop-gap authority with our side represented, 
and as strongly as possible, and wait for another and more 
favourable Parliament to definitely settle the question on our 
lines." This proposal is really specious. He takes the Report 
of the Royal Commission and the recommendations in it refer- 
ring to county boroughs. Of course, when elementary (as he 
desires) powers are added to secondary for such an authority, 
it appears right to increase the School Board representa- 
tion. Thus, when once the constitution of this authorit 
is so altered that it is no longer a municipal committee, it 
is natural for Mr. Channing to apply the same principle (which 
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the Royal Commission did not) to the administrative county ; 
but, to make the scheme work properly, universal School 
Boards, as a preliminary, must be created in these areas. 
Now, it naturally follows that, if such Local Authorities be 
created, recognizing no allegiance to an existing rating 
authority, and therefore under no financial control, there are 
all the elements for constant friction and for confusion 
worse confounded.  " Therefore,” says Mr. Channing, “it 
will be proved that the Royal Commission’s solution 1s all 
wrong, and the next Parliament ; with naturally a Liberal 
majority] will establish my ad foc authorities," and so-called 
educational elections fought on political and religious issues wiil 
be the lot of all grades of education. 

But Mr. Channing goes a little too fast, and it is not, even 
on his lines, shown that Mr. Graham Wallas’s dictum is wrong. 
The present Parliament is not going to accept his composite 
ineptitude as an “authority”; the general common rating 
authority, the County Council, is going to exercise the final, the 
financial control, and the composite body, at all costs, is going 
to contain a majority of the members of the rating body. 

But what of the next Parliament, in anv event? Let there be 
a Liberal majority of a hundred or a hundred and fifty ; yet there 
cannot be a School Board majority. Will the Irish members not 
count, and will the defection of eighty votes not turn any 
possible Liberal majority into a minority? Will not the 
followers of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice and Mr. Sidney Webb 
form a large part of that majority? And, after all, will not the 
House of Lords still exist, a body certainly to be (as it has 
been) overruled by a majority of the House of Commons, but 
only upon a popular issue, a popular cry, a vote ad hoc at a 
General Election. But education means no cries, no votes, no 
popular issues, nothing which a House of Lords dare not 
resist; so Mr. Channing's panacea must wait, like many others, 
ull after the abolition of the House of Lords. “Truly,” as 
says Mr. Graham Wallas, “ad hoc is politically impossible.” 
But, Mr. Wallas, in spite of your sound political advice, we are 
not going to exempt London even for your beaux yeux. The 
London School Board must go, and in elementary matters 
the London Borough Councils must reign in its stead. 


KESWICK SCHOOL. 


It is to me a matter of great thankfulness that I should be per- 
mitted to provide for the children of my native town the benefits 
of a really high-class education. I humbly cast this bread upon 
the waters ol time with the hope that they may thereby be the 
better fitted to perform the duties of any position to which they 
shall be called. 


HE generous bequest of Henry Hewetson, writer of these 
memorable words—together with certain, school-stock 

yet remaining from a very ancient foundation—made it possible 
to build and endow a new secondary school of the first grade at 
Keswick three years ago, and its almost unique position as a co- 
educational school gives it a special interest. A decree dated 
early in Elizabeth's reign certifies the old High School to have 
existed * time whereof the memorie of man knoweth not to the 
contrarie," but since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
only an elementary school remained, and the presence of over 
sixty scholars when the new buildings were opened by the 
Bishop of Hereford on September 19, 1898, proved the need for 
its resuscitation. The governors had previously appointed as 


their Head Master the Rev. Cecil Grant, M.A., late scholar of | 


Wadham College, Oxford, who gave enthusiastic support to 
their idea of co-education; and, starting immediately for 
America, he devoted six months to earnest study of the system 
which has there obtained so largely, and which we are still so 
chary of adopting. Various schools in Brooklyn, Boston, 
Chicago, and Washington were selected by the advice of 
Dr. Harris, Minister of Education, as being the best of certain 
types, and, besides thorough investigation of their practical 
working, Mr. Grant sought the testimony of parents, clergy, 
doctors, and teachers as to the merit of the scheme. All con- 
firmed his belief, and the two and a half years’ existence of 
Keswick School tends to show that he did not over-estimate its 
value. Boys and girls are there taught side by side, and, while 
there has been no single untoward incident that could be attrib- 
uted to it, many advantages are already evident, moral and 


intellectual ; while the behaviour of the children themselves, in 
school and out, is of more value to the cause than any theoretical 
reasoning. 

No distinction is made in class, and in aptitude there is no 
real difference at all. Form prizes are equally open to boy or 
girl; and, save carpentry for one, sewing and cookery for the other, 
all subjects are shared alike. Both in classics and mathematics 
(those solid foods that males alone are often supposed to be 
capable of digesting) the girls are holding their own, and 
stimulus is obtained without rivalry. Starting with equal 
advantage in any given subject, the one sex does precisely as 
good work as the other, the boy, possibly, going somewhat 
more directly to the point and attaining his end with less ex- 
penditure ; but in steadiness, and pertinacity of effort, the girl 
leading the way ; and, after wide experience, the Head Master 
asserts fearlessly that the standard of industry is higher than in 
any other school known to him—the outcome of the corporate 
life. In America there is usually a large preponderance of 
mistresses over masters, but the staff here consists of an equal 
number ; and this has hitherto answered exceedingly well, even 
though the traditional discipline of English public schools ts 
enforced rather than the somewhat doubtful compromise 
between teacher and pupil that is accepted by our Transatlantic 
cousins ; the presence of mistresses being found an additional 
strength rather than a weakness. 

That discipline will be much easier to maintain in co- 
educational schools has been already abundantly proved 
wherever the system has been tried. The method instituted by 
Mr. Grant openly recognizes that a difference will be made 
between boys and girls, and this not only in the matter of 
corporal punishment (from which the latter are exempt), but in 
the dealing-out of punishments generally. If, for instance, boy 
and girl be found talking together in class and seem equally to 
blame, the punishment will probably fall upon the boy alone. 
From the very beginning the system has in no case seemed to 
the boys an unjust one. On the contrary, there are signs that 
it is in happy agreement with an instinctive feeling of chivalry 
which certainly does them no discredit. Boy-prefects have 
authority over the boys alone, girl-prefects only over girls, 
and no contretemps have occurred, the plan apparently obviating 
all difficulties that might arise between the two. Games form 
an integral part of the curriculum, and are carried on by all 
in the splendid playing-fields beside the river Greta—twenty 
acres of flat meadow-land, in full view of Derwentwater, and 
surrounded by such glory of hills and woods and waters as 
make up one of the fairest scenes in England. A pavilion here 
has ample dressing-rooms on either side of a central saloon 
that can shelter the whole school from sudden storm. Boys 
play Rugby football and cricket; girls, cricket and hockey ; 
and in games, even more notably than in class, the freedom of 
intercourse is distinctly and emphatically for good. Mutual 
respect and mutual forbearance are deepened ; chivalry is 
called forth ; a wholesome manly restraint is placed upon the 
boys in language and manners, and they lose their gaucheries ; 
while among the girls there is an increase of dignity, quietness, 
and self-possession, in contrast with that silliness and self-con- 
sciousness that often result from the monastic mode. The 
esprit de corps pervading all the scholars is perhaps best shown 
by the fact that when a Carlisle football team was playing 
Keswick School fifteen last month, and a hockey match was 
going on in another part of the field between Carlisle Ladies’ 
Club and Keswick School girls, those who were not taking 
part ran from one to the other with equal interest, cheering 
their own two teams indiscriminately with equal excitement and 
zeal. 

Secondary education is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant questions of our day, full of splendid promise, though 
beset with danger; and in this hurrying age, so impatient of 
results, there is special fear of losing all that calm unworried 
atmosphere that is essential to real culture. Liberal education, 
in the full sense of the term, is the aim of Keswick School ; not 
merely a continuance of those rapid mechanical methods of the 
elementary schools which are doubtless the best preparation 
for our artisans, but a training that shall inculcate right prin- 
ciple, stimulate intelligence, and, even with all zeal and love for 
learning, shall rather promote receptiveness than impart know- 
ledge. That children of all ranks should have the * really high- 
class education" intended by the founder, leaving Keswick 
School with wider and nobler aspirations—this is the brave 
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resolve to which the Head Master has pledged himself, and the 
faithful upholding of clear ideals and aims is bound to help the 
common cause, by force of truth and earnestness. Latin, 
French, English, Scripture, mathematics, science, drawing, are 
compulsory ; Greek, German, music, book-keeping and short- 
hand, optional. The Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, of Rochdale, 
after spending a morning in the school, and himself taking a 
class through their Euclid, spoke thus: “I am well pleased ; 
there is no parrot-work, the teaching is of the right sort, and I 
could pick out both boys and girls who show real ability. If 
congratulations are worth having from one who has spent forty 
years as an enthusiast in education, and has had some experi- 
ence in secondary and elementary schools, I give you my 
heartiest congratulations." 

A yearly examination is made by an inspector from Durham 
University, whose last report alludes to “the already good 
standard” ; a boy has won an open exhibition at Keble College, 
Oxford, and a girl holds a bursary for 420 at St. Andrews. 
The school hostel provides accommodation for thirty boarders 
(boys) under the personal care of Mr. and Mrs. Grant, whose 
private house adjoins, and a boarding-house for girls has been 
opened by the wife of the second master, M. le Maistre. The 
buildings are worthy of their glorious environment, large, light, 
and beautiful ; the entire educational equipment is of the best. 
A gymnasium, science lecture rooms, and workshops are being 
added ; and the school motto, * Levavi oculos," is meet expres- 
sion alike for those who look forth upon the everlasting hills 
nsing peak behind peak in majesty, and those who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the service of their fellows in humble reliance 
on the Source of strength. 


OBITUARY.—E. E. BOWEN. 


EATH has taken from among us a most notable teacher— 

E. E. Bowen. He passed through King's College and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to a brief mastership at Marl- 
borough. From 1859 until last month he gave himself un- 
sparingly to Harrow. Three things stand out as his handiwork 
there. Under Dr. Butler he made the modern side the best 
instrument yet devised for giving a liberal education on other 
than classical lines. Until he resigned the headship of it, some 
seven years ago, he kept it on the lines he had laid down for it. 
At Harrow he invented “cricket ground bill,” at which he 
could call over five-sixths of the school in less than a minute, 
a saving of twenty minutes for each boy’s cricket at no small 
cost to himself. No boy ever shirked it; no disorder ever 
troubled it; no punishment burdened it—the plan sprang 
perfect out of his head. At Harrow, with John Farmer, he 
invented those school songs of which more than one are now 
national songs. They remain to tell those who did not know 
him something of the sparkle of his wit, the fun and frolic of 
his spirits, his feeling for the historical associations of an old 
school, and his sense of the heroism and the poetry of boy life. 

Little else is left as a record of his work and influence. In 
his early days at Harrow he wrote frequently for the Saturday 
Review. He wrote and printed some number of essays on 
educational subjects : one, nearly forty years ago, among the 
“Essays on a Liberal Education” ; one, some four years back, 
in this Journal, on “ Arnoldides Chiffers.” The last was a 
most witty and characteristic exposure of the hollowness of 
popular phrases about education—all are as suggestive as they 
are amusing. 

But the man himself was not easily to be described. A man 
of gifts to win distinction in any career, he chose one which has 
no outward rewards. A politician to whom politics were not 
merely a game played by the “ins” and the “outs,” but a 
matter of the deepest interest and conviction, he was at one 
time nearly drawn into political life. He canvassed Liskeard 
in a school exea/, and ran Mr. Balfour close at Hertford in an 
Easter holiday. A lover of order and constitutional methods, 
he was yet a keen sympathizer with the Conimune in Paris, as 
with many another cause that had the weight of authority or of 
majorities against it. 

As a schoolmaster he dreaded the teaching of system or 
method—a master might become rigid, unobservant, fossilized 
—but his chance sayings taught the very secrets of the 


teachers art; his form seemed governed on almost republican 
principles, yet he guided and led it as he willed ; he did not 
teach literature, but he expected boys to read, and the most 
stolid athlete would in his hands develop a sudden interest in 
Carlyle’s “French Revolution” that did not pass away. He 
taught history with enthusiasm, especially that of Napoleon's 
campaigns ; he noted the width of each river that he crossed, 
visited every battlefield which he could reach, and sketched 
the features of the ground himself. Two or three lectures 
delivered before larger audiences gave the public a faint reflec- 
tion of what his form constantly enjoyed. 

He played football to the last. Boys talked to him frequently 
about * footer" or cricket ; learnt from him how to play the 
game ; how to manage a team ; and to do for themselves what 
had to be done. To watch a game by his side was a pleasure 
that never faded. To turn to him in difficulty or in trouble was 
to find ready help, quick suggestion, heartfelt sympathy, which 
many a pupil past or present, and many a friend beside, 
sought often, and never in vain. 


^ 


JOTTINGS. 


THE following conversation is taken from M. Anatole France's latest 
novel, * M. Bergeret à Paris." M. de la Berge is a nouveau riche 
who has come to consult the Professor about his son's future. 

M. de la Berge: **I thought of the /£cence és lettres. Adhémar is 
intelligent, but he has no taste for literature." 

M. Bergeret: ‘‘ Well, try the School of Higher Commercial Studies, 
or the Commercial Institute, or the School of Commerce. I don't 
know whether the School of Watchmaking at Cluses is an alternative 
exemption from military service. I’ve been told it is not difficult to 
get the brevet.” 

** Adhémar can't make watches," said M. de la Berge, with some 
diffidence. 

‘Then try the School of Oriental Languages," said M. Bergeret, 
good-humouredly. ‘‘ It was excellent at starting." 

“It has fallen off terribly," said M. de la Berge. 

«It has still some good points. What do you say to Tamil ?" 

** Tamil, do you advise ? " 

** Or Malagasese 4 

** Perhaps Malagasese 

** There is also a certain Polynesian language, no longer spoken at 
the beginning of the century except by one yellow beldame. This 
woman died and left a parrot. A German savant picked up some 
words of the language from the parrot. He compiled a lexicon. 
Perhaps this lexicon is still studied at the School of Oriental Languages. 
I advise your son to inquire about it." 


3? 


AN article in Dr. Wunders Zeitschrift fiir weibliche Bildung 
gives the time-tables in the seven high schools for girls (A/dachen- 
gymnasien) which, astonishing as it may seem, was the total number 
for all Germany in 1900. The school fees vary from Z4 at Karlsruhe 
to £15 at Frankfurt. Lessons per week average thirty hours against 
the twenty in English high schools, and are thus arranged : religion, 2; 
German, 3 ; Latin, 6; Greek, 6; French, 2; history and geography, 
3; mathematics, 4 ; natural sciences, 2. Greek is not generally begun 
till the third form from the bottom. In none of the seven schools is 
there apparently any provision for teaching English (except at Hanover, 
two hours as part alternative to Greek), drawing, music, or gymnastics. 
Dr. Wunder informs us that the Government are intending to insist 
on a full five years’ course, and to make fifteen the minimum entrance 
age. There will be, he adds, no hardship in this, as half the Gymnasial- 
Abiturienten in 1898-9 were over twenty years of age. 


BovRIL, LIMITED, have been offering ‘‘some thousands of pencil 
boxes" for competition in schools at the rate of a box for every ten 
pupils. The subjects of the competition are the use of Bovril during 
the war and a picture illustrating the merits of Bovril. The circular 
announcing the competition has been sent out broadcast. We only 
hope that the Company will publish the results of the competition, in 
order that the masters and mistresses who lend themselves to such a 
unseemly and objectionable form of advertisement may be put in the 
pillory. 


“M.A.” SENDS us a few select renderings from a set of unseen 
translation papers which he has just been looking over. The Latin is 
** Septimus Originum liber est in manibus." (1) '*Septimus Originum 
is a child in my hands.” (2) ** At Originum I have a freedman named 
Septimus.” (3) I have the care of the Septimus Origo family." 
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(4) “I have a seventh son, an original, in arms." (5) ‘‘ Septimus 
without origins (/.e., an orphan) is completely in my power." 


Mr. W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in Classics at University College, Cardiff, has been appointed 
to the Chair of Classical Literature at King’s College, London, in suc- 
cession to the late Prof. G. C. W. Warr. 


IT is stated that Sir John Brunner has made an offer to the School 
Boards and to managers of voluntary schools in the Northwich Par- 
liamentary Division to provide spectacles for all children with defective 
sight. 


Dr. FALKE, of the University of Halle, has brought to England a 
party of thirty agricultural students. It would seem that England has 
something to teach Germany in respect to agricultural colleges. The 
party has spent two days at Reading examining the methods of the 
agricultural department of the College. 


THE Secretary for War has appointed a Committee to consider the 
education of candidates for commissions in the Army and the system of 
training at Woolwich and Sandhurst. Dr. Warre, of Eton, and Mr. 
Walker, of St. Paul’s, are members of the Committee. 


OUR generals failed to catch De Wet. 
** O, blame us not, but pity,” 
They cried ; ‘‘the fault’s in the cadet— 
We want a War Committee. 
The Reverend Dr. Warre shall teach 
As shooter, scouter, stalker, 
Young Lansdowne, Cecil, and Hicks- Beach." 
Lord Salisbury added: ** Walker!” 


On Saturday next, May 4, the Lord Mayor will preside at the 
annual meeting of London University Extension students, when Sir 
Mountstuart Grant-Duff will deliver an address on the poetry of the 
Victorian Age. 


IN spite of the disturbance caused by the war, the efforts of a 
number of patriots to establish a school in Natal on the lines of an 
English public school have been successful. The Rev. James Todd, 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is the Head Master, and the school 
buildings are at Balyowan. 


THE Rev. F. MARSHALL, a Norfolk clergyman, who works for the 
publishers Messrs. Gill & Sons, has been sued by Messrs. Moffat & 
Paige. The charge was that Mr. Marshall’s edition of ** As You Like 
It" was a colourable imitation of an edition of the same play by Mr. 
Page. Mr. Justice Kekewich held that Mr. Marshall was considerably 
indebted to the earlier edition, but that he could not be said to have 
extracted any vital part. Damages were, therefore, refused. 


THE prevailing notion that the education given in voluntary schools 
does not keep up to the standard of its Board school rivals may be 
partly disproved by the fact that considerably more than half the 
County Council scholarships throughout the country (with the exception of 
London) were gained by candidates from voluntary schools. So at 
least argues a correspondent in the Guardian, who takes his figures 
from a Blue-book dealing with the award of these scholarships from 
1896 to 1899. 


LivERrooL does not wish to lag behind Birmingham in the matter 
of a University. Mr. Jones, of the steamship firm of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster, & Co., has offered £5,000 as a beginning to a subscription 
list. 


ONE of the American School Boards has issued a code of rules 
of politeness. In the main they are excellent; but the difficulty of 
maintaining a just proportion in drawing up moral codes is clearly 
evidenced. The last rule bids a child say ** Thank you ” when the occa- 
sion arises, but never to say ‘‘ Thanks." 


The following is vouched for by the Schoolmaster a genuine school- 
boy's composition on ** How the Saxons became Christians."  '* When 
the Saxons first came into England it was strange to them. The Eng- 
lish said to the rommens you are strangers to us. The romens began 
to fight the English. The romens beat them. The romens went home 
leting the guns and cannons of. the english went home sad. The next 
time the saxons came into England. Then the English beat the 
saxons. The English said we have beat the saxons this time. the 
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romens beat us the last time. We will give theme beans the next time 
they come." 


THE Liverpool City Council is still opposing the School Board pre- 
cept. This precept means a rise of 3d. in the rate. The vice-chairman 
of the School Board has made an elaborate defence of the expenditure. 
Probably both parties will hold their hands for the present, in view of 
forthcoming legislation. But, so far as we know, the rating authority 
is bound to raise the money if the School Board persists in demand- 
ing it. 


MR. WILLIAM BATHGATR, His Majesty's inspector of schools at 
Glasgow, on Good Friday took a room in the Central Station Hotel in 
that city. Some time later he was found dead with a bullet wound in 
his head and a revolver by his side. 


THE oral examiners under the Welsh Central Board were invited to 
meet and confer with the Chief Inspector at Shrewsbury last month. 
This is an example which might be advantageously followed by those 
examining bodies that have not yet adopted the plan of a conference 
of examiners. 


Mr. A. D. Mirrag, M.A. Oxford and Glasgow, has been 
appointed one of His Majesty's inspectors of schools. 


THE Woodard Trust is about to open a new school for girls at 
Scarborough, to be called Queen Margaret’s Hall. Miss Body, 
daughter of Canon Body, of Durham, will be the Head Mistress, 
Miss J. L. Latham the Lady Warden, and the Rev. Arthur H. 
Talbot the Provost. 


THE Council of the Church Schools Company, Limited, have 
appointed Miss Foster, Principal of the Ladies’ College at Lincoln, to 
be Head Mistress of the Richmond High School ; and Miss Kyle, B. A. 
of London University, and late assistant mistress in the Stroud Green 
and Hornsey High School for Girls, to be [lead Mistress of the High 
School for Girls at Sunderland. 


Mr. J. J. SupBoROUGH, of Nottingham University College, has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry at Aberystwyth. 


Dr. ANTHONY TRAILL has been appointed a Commissioner of 
National Education in Ireland, in place of the late Prof. Fitzgerald. 


THE Governors of the Northern Polytechnic Institute have appointed 
Mr. R. T. Smith, B. A. Cantab., as Principal of the Institute, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Dunn, who is leaving to take up practice as an analytical 
and consulting chemist in the North of England. Mr. Smith was 
thirty-fourth Wrangler in his year, and afterwards took a second class in 
Part II. of the Natural Science Tripos. He organized and equipped the 
South African College at Cape Town, and acted as Professor of 
Mathematics and Physics in the college for some years. 


THE KING has been pleased, on the recommendation of the Secretary 
for Scotland, to approve the appointment of Mr. T. Hudson Beare, 
now Professor of Mechanical Engineering at University College, 
London, to the Chair of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh, 
in succession to the late Prof. Armstrong. 


THE KING has been pleased to approve the appointment of the Rev. 
Charles Bigg, rector of Fenny Compton, to be Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church. Dr. Bigg was Principal of Brighton College from 1871 
to 1881. 


Tne Rev. A. D. PgRROTT, M.A. Caius College, Cambridge, for 
three years mathematical and science master at Bromsgrove School, 
has been appointed Head Master of Saffron Walden School, Essex. 


Miss E. E. KvLE has been appointed Head Mistress, Church High 
School, Sunderland. 


WiTH the April number, the Public School Magazine, which 
is now in its seventh volume, passed into the hands of Messrs. 
A. & C. Black, under whose auspices it will in future be published. 
Mr. A. E. Johnson will continue to act as editor, and the Magazine 
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will retain its present unique position as the only publication devoted 
exclusively to matters concerning the public schools and those who are, 
or have been, connected with them. 


THE Council of the Society of Accountants and Auditors (incorporated 
1883) give notice that the next examination of candidates for member- 
ship will be held in London, Manchester, and Glasgow, on June 11, 
i12, and 13. 


THE following copy of an agreement is given as a warning, and not 
asan example. No self-respecting teacher would sign it :— 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Form of Agreement to be signed by Assistant- Masters. 


Ty deesset E sbdeussaedaverbaees hereby agree to become an 
assistant-master at the --— Grammar School upon the following condi- 
tions :— 


I. The salary to be £ per annum. 

2. I agree not to undertake any other work without the express per- 
mission of the headmaster. 

3. lagree not to resign my post except at the expiration of a school 
term, and after giving not less than half a term's notice, unless the head- 
mast er consents to waive this condition. 

4. lagree that I will not, after the termination of my mastership in 
the Grammar School, teach in any capacity within twenty miles of 
——, without the consent of the headmaster of Grammar School 
for the time being. 

5. The headmaster shall be at liberty to terminate this engagement 
without assigning cause, either at end of a school term after at least 
two months' notice, or any time on payment of three months' salary in 
dieu of notice. 

Signed 
Date 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


INDIA. 


"The Tata Research Institute scheme continues to make steady 
progress. The promoters were fortunate in securing the active 
co-operation of such a distinguished scientist as Prof. Ramsay, of 
University College, London, whose report on the scheme— the fruit of 
a personal investigation into local conditions—has just been issued. 
Prof. Ramsay writes : 

* His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to a deputation which 
waited on him on January 2, 1899, representing the Provisional Com- 
mittee for carrying out Mr. Tata's scheme ofan Imperial University for 
the development of post-graduate education, is reported to have asked 
*if the Committee were satisfied that when they had got together a 
number of professors with high salaries there would be a sufficient 
number of pupils for them to teach.’ Also: ‘ Were the Committee 
-satisfied that after a number of qualified chemists and scientists had 
been trained in the proposed institution posts would be available for 
them ?' I have spent two months in India, visiting educational and 
technical institutions, and inspecting a certain number of industries, . . . 
and I have interviewed English and native educational and technical 
officials, managers of works, &c., with the object of placing myself in 
a position to give a definite answer to Lord Curzon's questions. . . . 
Taking the first question, the degrees of B. A. and B.Sc. in the Uni- 
versities of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, so far as science is concerned, 
are given almost entirely for book work. It is true that a little practical 
chemistry and physics are taught, but even for the M.A. degree it 
amounts to little more than a smattering, and cannot be seriously con- 
sidered. Indeed, the examinational tests imposed by these Universities 
are a bar to advanced practical work in physical and chemical science. 
At Lucknow alone have I seen any sign of imbuing students with an 
idea of, and a desire to carry out, research. I was told, however, 
that there are two research students at (Calcutta, supported by the 
newly created fellowships. I have been informed that, if scholarships 
or studentships of the value of Rs.40-50 a month are offered, there 
will be no lack of applicants; almost every head of an institution I 
have seen iscertain of this. It may, therefore, be taken as certain that 
at least eighty to a hundred young men will be available annually— 
young men selected from among graduates in science by the principal 
of the institute or college, after consultation with his staff. Such 
young men will in almost all cases require further training before they 
are able tograpple with problems of research. In answer to the second 
question, I am sorry to be obliged to state that there is no opening for 
more than a very limited number of such young men. Some would, 
no doubt, become teachers in colleges, Government or private ; some 
would fll scientific onsts under Government, should any such be 
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available; but in India the openings, professional and indus- 
trial, which are so numerous in England, on the Continent 
of Europe, and in America simply do not exis. I do not 
mean to say that there is not ample room for such men; the 
manufacture of vitriol, as carried out at Benares and at Cawnpore, is 
most wasteful ; the soap-works do not utilize their glycerine ; the small 
bazaar glass-makers, although skilled in mechanical manipulation, are 
unable to make glass of even mediocre quality. Elsewhere, in order to 
be able to afford to employ men of inventive power and scientific 
ability, the manufacture must be on a sufficiently large scale ; but in 
India there are no large works or factories, except those already 
alluded to. Hence there is no outlet for scientifically trained men in 
India. It is futile to suppose that men trained in India could obtain 
employment in Europe or Japan, or even in the British Colonies ; for 
the competition is already a keen one among the natives of these 
countries. 

** But the difficulty is not insuperable. It is, in my opinion, possible to 
create industries, while training young men to take part in them as 
proprietors, or part-proprietors, and managers, sub-managers, and 
scientific consultants and scientific operatives. India is rich in raw 
material— minerals, ores, and vegetable products, . . . but they are for 
the most part undeveloped, and, if utilized, are merely mined or gathered, 
and exported." 

The creation of industries would thus seem to be the primary function 
of the proposed Institute, and, judging from the almost universal outcry 
for more and better technical education in India, this function, though 
not quite the original function (as we understood it), should command 
approval. 

** The Indian Government," says Prof. Ramsay, ‘‘ has undertaken 
the training of men to take positions connected with three of the most 
important needs of the country. These are :—(1) Training of engineers 
in engineering colleges. . . . Thecanals, railways, Government works, 
and various private enterprises afford a field of labour for men thus 
trained, in all ranks of the profession. (2) Agricultural schools, in 
which men who have afterwards to administer locally shall be able to 
introduce some improvements into the primitive methods of the natives. 
(3) Of late the Government have devised a scheme for educating a 
certain number of medical men in the elements of bacteriology, so that 
they may be better able to cope with the diseases which periodically 
infest the country. But, while these occupations follow naturally on 
enterprises which it is the legitimate function of the Central Government 
to promote and encourage, it does not appear that chemical and 
technical industries can be directly promoted with the aid of State 
endowments, although the education of men to engage in them might 
well form part of the function of the Government, as is the case on the 
Continent of Europe.” 

The students of the Institute will be selected from the colleges of 
India, and Prof. Ramsay expresses the hope that ‘‘the cream of the 
youth of India may be gathered together, and that the training may 
result in the establishment of manufacturing industries in India . . . 
which will naturally in course of time drop into native hands, so that 
India will be richer by the possession of industries under the manage- 
ment of her own people"—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Prof. Ramsay also expresses the hope that at some future date the 
scope of the Institute may be widened so as to include subjects not 
directly connected with industry. ‘‘I have been making inquiries," 
he says, ** in connexion with the possibility of collecting together a certain 
number of men interested in the languages, the literatures, and the 
antiquities of India. I am informed by several learned natives that 
a small number of enthusiasts—one places the number as high as ten— 
who possess means and leisure would be glad to work at such subjects 
under the direction of some leading European Orientalist. There is 
no doubt that many European Orientalists would jump at an opportunity 
of spending some years in India in direct touch with natives interested 
in their subjects ; and, if even a very moderate endowment were offered, 
I have no doubt that the services of an eminent man could be secured. 
He would doubtless introduce the system of instruction in a * Seminar’ 
—a sort of literary laboratory. I do not wish to urge that any imme- 
diate attempt should be made to realize this suggestion, but merely 
place it on record as a possible development of the function of the 
Institute. Similar schemes might be developed in connexion with the 
subjects of economic science and statistics; but they too must wait." 
[In this forecast we miss with regret the earlier references to pedagogica! 
science. ] 

The financial aspect of the matter is summed up in the concluding 
paragraph of the report :—'* Mr. Tata’s benefaction yields an 
income of Rs.120,000 a year. But an additional sum of more than 
half a lakh is at least necessary before a start can be made on the very 
moderate scale sketched out. I cannot, of course, write with any cer- 
tainty, but I hope that the Central Government would be willing to 
contribute at least that sum annually for a term of years. . . . My 
view, of course, may be a prejudiced one; but I cannot but state that 
I can imagine few ways in which a contribution from the State is likely 
to have such substantial and far-reaching results on the prosperity of 
the whole people. For the establishment of industries would result not 
merely in giving employment to the small number of experts for whom 
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this Institute is designed, but to a vast army of clerks, artisans, work- 
men, and also merchants, whose obiect would be the disposal of the 
manufactured articles produced from the raw materials existing in the 
country ; whereas, by exporting the raw materials as such, the country 
is impoverished ; for their extraction gives employment only to navvies 
and to the railway companies.” 

The Viceroy and other influential people are said to think favour- 
ably of the project ; though the following Viceregal utterance is not, at 
first sight, encouraging :—‘* Some people talk and write as though 
technical instruction were going to solve the Indian agrarian problem 
and to convert millions ot needy peasants into flourishing artisans. 
Gentlemen, long after every one in this room has mouldered into dust, 
the economic problem will confront the rulers of India. It is not to be 
solved by a batch of institutes or a cluster of polytechnics. They will 
scarcely produce a ripple in the great ocean of social and industrial 
forces.” It is comforting to reflect that even Viceroys are fallible. 

More disquieting is the following remarkable passage from a sermon 
recently preached by the Ilarrovian Bishop of Calcutta :—** A hundred 
years ago—perhaps even fifty years ago—the suspicion that the British 
Government might use its influence in converting the natives of 
India, by force or fraud, to Christianity was not altogether un- 
reasonable. Other Powers in India had often made such con- 
versions ; and why should not the British Raj? Such was the native 
feeling or fear, and, in consequence of it, the Government 
resolved — I do not doubt wisely — to dissociate itself from all 
connexion with religious teaching. . . During the last 
half-century, however, native opinion in India has rapidly 
advanced, not only in its understanding of the aims which Govern- 
ment proposes to itself, but in its appreciation of Christianity. 
No one now imagines that the Government of India can become a 
proselytizing agency. But the faith, and, above all, the person, of Jesus 
Christ are no more scouted and contemned by opinion in India; they 
are understood, they are appreciated, they are respected. At the same 
time it is generally admitted that a secular education, contrary as it is 
to all the habits and dispositions of the Indian people, has proved a 
lamentable failure. If it continues, the British Government of India 
(apart from such efforts as Christian missionaries may make) will find 
itself confronted ultimately by the problem of a vast population * having 
no hope, and without God in the world.’ It is possible—I will not 
say more—that before the new-born century passes to its grave the 
Government will feel able to enter upon a more religious educational 
policy. So long as there is no abuse of the religions in India, so long 
as there is no attempt to effect conversions by official intluence, the 
people of India are not only willing, but, I think, even anxious, that 
their children should receivea religious education. It would be a great 
reform then, if it were one day feasible, that in all schools and colleges 
the simple reading of the Bible, or certain parts of the Bible, should be 
permitted, provided always that any parent who objected to such 
reading should be readily allowed, under a conscience clause, to with- 
draw his children from being present at it." 

The utterance may be irresponsible and uninspired, and the grave of 
the century is a long way ahead, but we can quite understand the spirit 
of the following comments by the Bombay Educational Record : —** We 
are glad to see that the leading newspaper of the Presidency has pro- 
nounced, in unquali&ed terms, against the mischievous proposal 
emanating from the Calcutta Metropolitan to force the Bible upon our 
Government and aided schools. Such an act would be both a crime 
and a blunder—a crime, because it would be a direct breach of the 
Queen's proclamation of neutrality, leading perhaps to the most appalling 
consequences ; a blunder, because it would not necessarily achieve the 
results aimed at. The Bible is, of course, full of the most excellent 
moral lessons, but to read morality and to act morally are not 
synonymous, nor is the latter an inevitable consequence of the former. 
Moreover, there are, as is natural, in a book relating to half-civilized 
and uncivilized races—many Biblical stories which in themselves are 
evidence sufficient of a crude and material morality applicable enough 
to the barbaric times and tribes with which the stories deal, but not 
such as should be thrust before the eyes of the rising generation of 
Indian youths, whose own legends supply them with but too much 
matter of the kind. We must insist on this point. Without the most 
careful supervision, selection, and expurgation, even as a moral text- 
book, the Bible could not be acceptable, and, even if selections are forth- 
coming, the native prejudice which exists against its introduction 
cannot be disregarded without a violation of what should be held as 
sacred as the Bible itself—the word of the Queen Empress.” 


GERMANY. 


During the past month there has come into force in Prussia a new 
law, which has been hailed as **one of the greatest social achieve- 
ments in the history of States and nations”; and yet among the thirty- 
five millions of Prussian subjects probably but ew will know of its 
existence, and still fewer be directly affected by it; and yet, as has 
been already pointed out, if the aims of the legislator are to be realized, 
this law, more, perhaps, than any other, demands the active co-opera- 


tion of the individual citizen with the constituted authority. This 
measure concerns itself with the education of those classes of children 
whom we are accustomed to connect with industrial schools and reform- 
atories. In consequence of the introduction of the new Civil Code for 
the whole of the Empire, the various Governments have been com- 
pelled to revise their legislation and to bring it into harmony with the 
paragraphs of the new Code that touch on this matter. At one time it 
was feared that for certain States this revision would necessitate a cur- 
tailment of existing opportunities of action, since their laws allowed a 
wider range of State interference than that prescribed by the Bürger- 
liches Gesetzbuch. The danger, however, was averted by the in- 
sertion of a clause in the law which gave efiect to the Code, 
maintaining in full vigour all territorial legislation which authorized 
legal procedure in cases not falling withm the limits of 88 1666 and 
1838 of the Civil Code. 

Among the States which have, in consequence, added new laws to 
their Statute-books are Anhalt, Bremen, Brunswick, Prussia, and 
Württemberg ; others (including Saxony and a majority of the Thurin- 
gian States) have contented themselves with specitically declaring their 
adoption of the provisions of the Code; in Baden (1586), Hamburg 
(1887), Lübeck (1854), the laws of the various dates given still remain 
in force. Of the more important States, Bavaria isthe only one which 
has not up to the present time regulated her position, though a measure 
was promised in 1503. 

The following are the main provisions of the Prussian law. Ary minor 
up to the age of eighteen is liable to this form of education :—(1) If 
$ 1666 or $ 1838 of the Civil Code is applicable to his case, £.e., if the 
child is ill-treated or neglected to its spiritual or bodily hurt, or if the 
parent leads such a life that contamination is to be feared for the child. 
(2) If he has been guilty of an offence punishable by law, but by reason 
of his tender age cannot be punished, while the oflence itself, the 
character of his parents, and his general surroundings render special 
provisions necessary to prevent further corruption. (3) If the inad- 
equacy of the educational intluence of parents, guardians, or the school 
makes such measures necessary to prevent total corruption. 

It may be noticed in passing that the change in the point of view from 
which such matters are regarded is retlected in the title of thelaw. The 
old statute of 1878 styled this procedure ** compulsory education," and, 
in so far as this was an alternative for punishment, the term had its 
justification. But the new law is rather a recognition of the fiduciary 
position of the State for the welfare of its citizens, and it enacts 
* trustee. education (Fursorge-Erzichuny). This education is given 
under public surveillance and at public expense in a family, ia an 
educational institution, or in a reformatory. All cases in which it is 
desired it should be enforced must come before the Judge of the Court 
of Wards, with whom the decision lies as to the form to be adopted. 
It is open to any private individual to bring cases to the knowledge of 
the Court, but certain administrative officers are specially charged with 
this duty. All proposals put forward by responsible officers must form 
the subject of an inquiry—but the others the Judge may reject out of 
hand. Two thirds of the cost is borne by the Central Authority, the 
remainder by the ** Province." The local authorities are entitled to 
recover the cost of maintenance from the parents or guardians of the 
child ; but two-thirds of any sum so recovered must be refunded to 
the State. 

Seeing that it is possible under the new law to adopt the boarding- 
out system, new methods of supervision are thereby rendered neces- 
sary, and the new law requires that each child so placed shall have a 
responsible trustee. Here, L. von Massow points out, is the best field for 
private activity. The overburdened ofticials will not have sufficient 
leisure to discover suitable persons for themselves, and, if this work is 
not undertaken by some private agency, there is no small danger of its 
being entrusted to the local police. 

There are many other provisions of interest, and in the case of a 
Prussian law it is particularly noteworthy, as it admits a large measure 
of non-official co-operation. 


OALENDAR FOR MAY. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reack 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


I. —Oxford Local Exam. 

I.—St. George's Hospital Medical School. 
mences. 

I.—University Cullege, London. Andrews Entrance Scholarships. 
Last day for notice of intention to compete. 

1.—Return forms, &c., for London University Matriculation Tune 
Exam. 

1.—Army Exams., Sandhurst and Woolwich. Latest day for returning 
forms. 


Apply for entry form (up to May 7). 
Summer Session com- 


May 1901.] 


Apply for 


Len 


.—Scotch Education Department Teacher's Certificate. 
rmit. 

J.— Board of Education. 

sit. 

1.— Yorkshire College, Leeds. Scholarship Exam. Return forms. 

.—Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, S.W., at 8 p.m. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. Lecture on ‘‘ The 
Storage of Electricity,” by A. H. Allen. 

Mio ak of Chartered Accountants. Preliminary Exam. Return 
orms. 

4. — University College, London, at 10 a.m. Introductory lecture on 
‘* Surveying," by Prof. Vernon Harcourt. 

:6. — University College, London, at 6 p.m. Course on ** Renais- 
sance and Modern Architecture," by Prof. Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

6. —London University. M.B. Exam. begins. (Pass only.) 

6. — Edinburgh University Local Exam. Return forms. 

7. —Oxford Exams. for Women. B. Mus. Exam. begins. 

7.—Society of Arts. Return forms for Practice of Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental. 

.8.—17 Cleveland Square, at 3.30 p.m. Parents National Edu- 
cational Union. Lecture on ** The Formation of Habit,” by 
Miss Helen Webb, M. B. (Lond. ). 

9. —City and Guilds of London Institute. Practical Exams., Plumb- 
ing, &c., begin. 

9.—Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exam. (Higher Certificate). 
Return forms. 

10. — Royal University, Ireland. Send forms for First Exam. 

ecd forms for Oxford Local Exam. to Local Secretaries, with 
ees. 

I0. — University College, London, at 5 p.m. First of a course of six 
lectures in German on ‘‘ The Minnesang and Meistergesang,” 
by Prof. R. Priebsch, Ph.D. At 8 p.m. Public debate, 
“That Representative Government is a Failure." Opener, 
Arnold White, Esq. ; Opposer, the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair ; 
Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. 

IC, 1I. — British Child-Study Association. Annual General Meeting at 
Birmingham. 

11. — Return forms for Society of Arts Practice of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music Exam. 

13.— Birmingham University. Last day to return entry forms for 
Matriculation Exam. 

I4. —Return forms for Victoria University Preliminary, Intermediate, 
Final, and other Exams. 

14.—University College, London, at 10 a.m. Exams. for Andrews 
Entrance Scholarships begin. 

14-17. — Parents! National Educational Union. Annual Conference. 

F a programme can be had from Office, 26 Victoria Street, 

S 


Certificate Exam. Apply for permission to 


N 


14-19. — Liverpool University College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

15.— Post Translations for The Journal of Education Prize Competition. 

15.—Return forms for Royal University of Ireland Matriculation 
Exam. (Pass and Honours). 

15. — Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Return forms. 

15.—Newnham College, Cambridge. Send in names and fees for 
Entrance Exam. 

I5.— Bedford College, London, Presentation Day. 

15, 16, 22, 23, 22, 30.—University College, London, at 3 p.m. Barlow 
Lectures on ‘‘ Dante's Purgatorio," by Dr. E. Moore. 

16.— University College, London, at 3 p.m. First of a course on 
* Various Branches of Archzeology and Recent Discoveries,” 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie. At 4 p.m. First of a course of six 
lectures on ** Roman Britain," by Mr. F. Haverfield, Yates 
Lecturer in Archzeology. 

16. — Return forms for Institute of Accountants. June Final Exam. 
17.—Sesame Club, at 8 p.m. British Child-Study Association, 
London Branch. Review of work of the session. 
19. —Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. Return forms. 
21-24. —London Chamber of Commerce. Senior Exams. 
. 22. — Yorkshire College, Leeds. Scholarship Exam. 

uini College of Music, London. Local Theory Exam. Return 
orms. 

22. — Oxford Exams. for Women. First Fublic Exam. Return forms. 

22.— Parents! National Educational Union. First of Mr. Rowbotham’s 
Natural History Excursions. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the June issue of The Journal of Education. 

ss ri and Cambridge Schools Lower Certificate Exam. Return 
orms. 

25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the June issue of 7he Journal 
of Education. 

-25. — Incorporated Accountants Exams. Last day of giving notice. 

26. — Herts County Council Minor Scholarships Exam. 

.28.— Rugby School. Scholarships Exam. 

-28-30.—St. Andrews University. L.L.A. Exam. 
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31.—Tonbridge School. Entrance Scholarships. Return forms. 
31.— University College, London. Fielden Scholarships (French). 
Last day for notice of intention to compete. 


The June issue of The Journal of Education will he published on 
Friday, May 31, 1901. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1901. 
(Preliminary List.) 


ABEKDEEN.—July, August, and September. Special Teachers’ Classes 
in French and German. Apply to the Lecturers on Modern 
Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AMBLESIDE.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr. J. 
Vaughan. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AvILA.—August 5-25. Spanish. Apply to Technical Instruction 
Committee, Staffordshire County Council, Stafford, or General 
Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

BoNN.—[No course in I901.} 

CAEN.—April 9-July 1 or 30; August 1-30. French. “Alliance 
Francaise” Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 
9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 

ErsEUF.—J]uly 31. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA.—July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Bernard 
Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 
GREIFSWALD.—July 15-August 3. German. 

Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE. — July 1-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA.—August 5-17. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnettger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

KiEL.—J]uly 8-27. German. Apply to Prof. D. Baumgarten, Nie- 
mannsweg 8, Kiel. 

LAUSANNE.—July 22-August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leipzic.—During August. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under 
Nääs). 

Lisigux.—]uly 31. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern 
Language Association, University College School, Gower Street, 
London. : 

NAAS.—June 12-July 24, July 31-September 10, November 6-De- 
cember 17. Sloyd. [The courses at Naas, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion | Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

NANcY.—August I. French. Apply to Monsieur I. Gavet, Rue des 
Tiercelins 46, Nancy. 

NEUCHÂTEL. —July 15-August 10. (Second Course, August 12- 
September 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, 
Académie de Neuchâtel. 

OxroRD.—]uly 2. English Language and Literature for Women 
Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 
Paris.—July 1-31. French. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply to 

Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Française, rue de Grenelle 45, 


Apply to Prof. Dr. 


Paris. 

PARIS.—Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, University 
College School, London, W.C. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

Tours.—August 1. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


*,* Corrections and additions to this list are invited. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings tor students at Lisieux, Tours, Elbeuf, and 
Avila (Teachers Guild Courses), also exact dates of commencement 
of courses, will be found in the Handbook, ready at the begin- 
ning of May, 64d., post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts,” 1s. Id., post free 
from same address. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


Meno of Plato. Edited by E. Seymer Thompson. Macmillan, 5s. 

American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXI., No. 4. Kegan Paul. 

Euripides’ Bacche. Edited by G. M. Gwyther. (Bell’s Illustrated 
Classics.) 2s. 

Ovid, Elegiac Selections. Edited by P. Coverley Smith. (Bell’s 
Illustrated Classics.) 1s. 6d. 

Bell’s Latin Course, Part II. By E. C. Marchant and J. G. Spencer. 
G. Bell, 1s. 6d. 

ZEneid of Virgil, Book II. Edited by P. Sandford. Blackie, 1s. 6d. 

C.esar’s Gallic War, Book V. Edited by John Brown. Blackie, 2s. 

Livy, Book XXII. Edited by J. Thompson and F. G. Plaistowe. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 


Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises. By John 
Brown.  Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
English. 
Beowulf in Modern English Prose. By J. R. Clarke Hall. Sonnen- 


schein, 5s. net. 
History of English Literature. By E. J. Mathew. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
In Memoriam. Edited, with a Commentary, by A. W. Robinson. 
Pitt Press, 2s. 6d. 


General Literature. 


To the Lions: a Tale of the Early Christians. 
Seeley, ts. 6d. 

Victoria, Queen and Empress. 
& Mitchell. 

Lavengro. With Notes and Introduction. By E. Hindes Groome. 
2 Vols. (The Little Library.) Methuen, 3s. net. 


Geography. 
An Introduction to Geography. (The Raleigh Geography Readers.) 
No. 4. Blackie, Is. 6d. 
Blackie's Continental Geography Readers. 
IS. ; America, Is. 
The New Century Geography Readers. 
Common Things, 10d. ; Second Book, Is. 


By Rev. A. J. Church. 


By David Campbell. Nimmo, Hay, 


Australasia and Oceania, 


First Book : Geography and 
Blackie. 


Modern Languages. 


Commercial French. By W. M. Poole and Michel Becker. Part I. 
Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Notes sur l'Education publique. Par Pierre de Coubertin. Hachette, 
3. 50 francs. 

Contes et Mélanges, par Voltaire. By F. B. Kirkman. A. & C. 


Black, 2s. 

A Primer of French Literature. 

German Unseens, Middle and Upper. 
Blackie, 2s. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Edited by Max Winkler, Professor of German, 
University of Michigan. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

Ballads and Shorter Poems cf Schiller. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark, Williams & Norgate, 5s. 


i Pedagogy. 

Specia! Reports on Educational Subjects. Vols. IV., V. 
Systems of the Chief Colonies of the British Empire. 
Spottiswoode, 4s. 8d. and 4s. 

Nature Study and the Child. By Charles B. Scott. Isbister, 6s. 

Report of Minister of Education, Ontario, for the year 1900. Toronto: 
L. E. Cameron. 

The Teaching of Latin and Greek. By C. E. Bennett and G. P. Bristol, 
Professors in Cornell University. Longmans, 5s. net. 


By E. Weekley. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
Selected by W. G. Etheridge. 


Educational 
Eyre & 


Science. 


An Introduction to the Study of Physics. Vol. I. 
Measurements. By A. F. Walden and J. J. Manley. 
Black, 3s. net. 

Diseases in Plants. 
millan, 7s. 6d. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for year ending June 30, 
1898. Washington. 

The Relations of Geography and llistory. 
Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d. 
Science and Medixval Thought. 

2s. 6d. 

The Romance of the Heavens. By A. W. Bickerton. Sonnenschein, 5;. 


General Physical 
A. & C. 


By H. Marshall Ward. (Nature Series.) Mac- 


By Rev. H. B. George. 


By T. Clifford Allbutt. Pitt Press, 


Theology. 
A New History of the Book of Common Prayer. By Francis Procter. 
Revised by W. H. Frere. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses. By Rev. R. H. Kennett. 
Cambridge University Press, 3s. net. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


FROM 


Mr. Murray’s Educational List. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF GRHEBOCB. A. 


Companion Volume to “ Little Arthur's England" and “Little Arthur's 
France." By the Rev. A. S. WarroLE, M.A. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. ust out. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chronological 
Tables and Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By H. G. 


LibppEkLL, D.D., sometime Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Revised, and 
in part Re-written, by P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen. 
College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A New Edition incorporating the results of modern research. (Just out. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work by Sir 
WM. Smitu, D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. 

PART II.—From a.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. By 
J: G. C. AxnprRsonN, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and 
utor of Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. (Just ont, 
Part I.— Published a short while ago. From the Accession of Commodus to 
the Death of Justinian. By A. H. J. GreenipGe, M.A., Lecturer and late. 
Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Crown $vo, 5s. each voluine. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Re- 
written. By A. HANILTON THomrson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

[Keady immediately. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF 


Secondary Education Tert-iBooks. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
COMMERCIAL FRENOH COURSH. In Two Parts. 


By W. MANSFIELD Poore, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, and MicukL Brecker, Professor at the Ecole 
Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ''L'Allemand Commercial," and ‘‘ Lectures 
Pratiques d'Allemand Moderne." With a Map in each volume. 


Part I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with occasional 
Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teaching, and cuntain- 
ing in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special reference to the 
Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. L7wst our. 


Part II.—Comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly announced. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SBA. A Reader for Schools. Com- 


pe and Edited by ErizAnETH Lee, Author of '* A School History of English 
iterature," &c. Editor of * Cowper's Task and Minor Poems," Xc. With 
four Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Price 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


This School Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged in 
sections, comprising '" The English Colonies up to 1800," ' Australia," '* India,” 
“ South Africa," &c. ; and the story of these periods of British history is told by the 
actual explorers, navigators, colonists, and statesmen who were instrumental in the 
expansion of England at the time. The selections range from the works of Sir 
Walter Raleigh to the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, and include yet more modern 
authorities. It contains a literary introduction, weaving the threads together, and 
the extracts are given with biographical and historical notes. ‘The name of the 
author, who is a contributor to the '' Dictionary of National Biography,” carries 
assurance that the editorial work is well done. 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS.. 


aA NEW SYSTEM. 


EDITED BY G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


GRAHECIA (NORTHERN GREECE, SOUTH AND PELOPONNESUS). 
Two sheets in one case, 3s. cloth, 1s. 6d. net, paper. (Just out. 


*,° Already published :—G ALLIA, ts. net, and 25. ; BRITANNIA, :s. net, 
andas. ; HISPANIA, 1s. net, and 2s. ; ITALIA, 1s. 6d. net, and 3s. ;. 
GERMANIA, ts. net, and 2s.; PALESTINH, ts. net, and 2s. 


*,* Mr. Murray's [liustrated Educational Catalogue can be obtained post frec 
on application, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


Cassell & Company. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER 


COLOURS. 
Plates. 5s. 


* This volume cannot be too highly recommended to the amateur sketcher. 
twenty-three examples in colour—wonderfully successful as reproductions—are from 
the artist's own sketches, and are of Nature in her every mood—sky, sea, snow, moor, 
and cloud. Nothing more widely shows the progress made in art-teaching than a 
comparison of this masterly handbook to water colour painting with similar ones of 
*ome twenty or DIE years back. The young artist should at once possess himself 
of this volume, of which the value is enhanced by some useful ‘ Hints to Students ' 


by Mr. MacWhirter, as well as by a practical introduction by Mr. Edwin Bale, R.I.” 
— Daily News. 


By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING 


GEOGRAPHY. Book III.—(England and Wales. Part II.) 
Agricultural Industries. Seaports. Sectional Maps, and Con- 
tinental Connections with the British Isles. Book I.—(England 
and Wales. Part I.) Book II.—(Europe.) By J. H. OvERTON. 


Each book contains 22 Maps interleaved with tracing paper. 
6d. each. 


Selections from English 


THE TROUBADOUR. 


Verse. Edited and Annotated by PHILIP GinBs, Author of 
** Founders of the Empire," &c. With Notes, Index to Titles 
and First Lines. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H.O. ARNOLD- 


F ORSTER, M.A. Third and Revised Edition. From the Landing 
of Julius Caesar to the Present Day. Extra crown 8vo, 852 pages. 
copiously Illustrated. §s.; or handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL'S LESSONS IN FRENCH. ^n 


entirely new Edition. Revised and Modernized by JAMES 
BoiELLE, B.A. Parts I. and II., each 2s. ; complete in One Vol., 
3s. 6d. KEY, paper covers, Is. 6d. 


Each part of this work contains the recent Decree of the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, respecting the simplification of the 
teaching of the French Syntax. 


Cassell’s Unrivalled Dictionarics. 


—— 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


(French-English and English-French.) 
pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, §s. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


(German-English and English-German.) 257th Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL'S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


English and English-Latin.) 122nd Thousand. 
3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


575th Thousand. 1,150 


(Latin- 
Cheap Edition, 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


—— oF 


A Short Geography, with the Commercial Highways 
of the World. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. 1s. Od. 


t Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. This shilling Geography is exactly 
what a School Geography needs to be."— The Teachers’ Aid. 
** Clearness and conciseness exemplified.”—The Private Schoolmaster. 


Hurope: its Physical and Political Geography, with 
Chapters on Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, and the 
Seasons. With a Double-Page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. 96 pp. . . 6d 


Africa: its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of 
Discovery up to 1897. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Oxon. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 76 pp. š . . « 4d. 


The British Colonies and Dependencies : 
their Resources and Commerce. With Chapters on the Inter- 
change of Productions and Climatic Conditions. By M. J. C. 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 96 pp. . 6d. 


A Short History of Hngland and Great 
Britain. s.c. 55 to A.D. 1890. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 


_ " In the ‘Short History’ there is plenty of anecdote, ballad, and stray gems of 
literature ; and we find, though not with the usual emphasis, the Professor's expert- 
ness in the use and disposition of type." —Eduocation. 


Outlines of the History of England and Great 
Britain to a.D. 1890. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 pp. 6d. 


The Caxton History Reader.  Tupon PERIOD. 
With Biographies of Leading Persons. Small crown 8vo, 233 pp. 


A Short Grammar of the Hnglish Tongue, 
with Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 176 pp. . cei ; ; . . ls. 


A Short History of the English Language. 
Crown 8vo, 76 pp. ; ‘ , ; . . . Is. Od. 


An Outline of the History of English ur 
: š " . . 8. . 


ture. Crown 8vo, IIO pp. 


A New Spelling Book. With Side Lights from 
History. Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 152 pp. . . ls. Od. 


** We agree with the main principle here followed—that spellin 


should be learnt 
through the eye rather than through the ear."—The School 


uaraian. 


One Hundred Short Essays in Outline. By 
Professor MEIKLEJoHN. Third Edition. 110 pp. - 1s.0d. 


“ This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books for pupil teachers, Scholarship 
and Certificate students, ever produced."— The Practical Teacher. 


Fables, Aneodotes, and Stories for Teaching 
Composition, with Outlines and Hints on Letter n 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 160 pp. . ; ; . Is. Od. 


A First French Book. By J. DE CusaNcE. 


With a Preface by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Crown 8vo, 120 Be: 


8. - 
' Tt is an uncommonly good French grammar, full of valuable material, and will 
make a thoroughly practical text-book. '— The Educational News. 


A Short Arithmetic. By G. A. Curistian, B.A., 
and A. H. BAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. . . ls. Oo. 
With Answers, lg. 6d. 


“For boys and girls competing for the various County Council Scholarships 
nothing better could be desired."—The Teachers’ Aid. 
“ [1 is one of the best Short Arithmetics ever produced. A great feature is the 
large number of examples culled from the various public examinations." 
The Teachers' Monthly. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. | LONDON : A. M. HOLDEN, 11 PATERNOSTER SQUARE 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Now RgEapy, VoL. I. (ALFRED TO ELIZABETH). 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price ts. 4d. 


FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
With Fifty-three Illustrations. 


* Famous Englishmen"" will consist of two volumes of simply-written lives, the 
first volume containing biographies from Alfred to Elizabeth, the second volume 
coming to the present day. Many teachers, working in schools where divisions are 
grouped, have expressed a wish for a couple of books forming a complete two-years 
course, this being the usual time any child stays in a given group. These two books 
wil meet the requirement. They will offer the advantage of continuous subject, 
and yet the Reader may be changed annually as described. Speaking generally, 
the book is of about the same difficulty as a former Standard IV. Reader. 


Vol. I1. ready shortly. 


Now Reay. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RISE OF HELLAS. 


An Historical Greek Reading Book. 
By E. G. WILKINSON, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


This book is, in scope and method, closely parallel to the volumes in the series 
of Historical Latin Readers. Its aim is to secure that the practice of translation 
shall from the beginning be accompanied by intelligent appreciation of the matter 
translated ; and the devices used—brief historical introductions, illustrations, histor- 
ical parallels—are the same as those employed in the series already published. 


Now READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price ts. 6d. net. 


WORLD PICTURES. 


An Elementary Pictorial Geography. 
By J. B. REYNOLDS, B.A. 
With 67 Full- Page Illustrations. 


This little book has been written with a double object. Its first aim is to in- 
troduce a child to the best methods of geographical study; to train him to read 
maps and pictures intelligently ; to teach him to compare and contrast the geegraph- 
ical phenomena of various regions, and to trace out the reasons for their existence 
as far as possible. 

The book also aims at giving a series of accurate vivid pictures of the most 
important types of scenery, with the conditions of human life which have been 
necessarily evolved in accordance with these surroundings. Such a series of pictures, 
in themselves a valuable acquisition and a basis for future study, will also awaken 
a child's interest in the subject, and stimulate his curiosity and imagination. 


- ———— 


Now READY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d., or in three parts, 
paper covers, price 4d. net each. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selected for use in Schools. 
By J. A. NICKLIN, B.A. 


This little book could not claim to be successful either as an anthology or as a 
collection of literary illustrations of history. But it has a distinct object of its own, 
which may perhaps explain the absence of poems which the critic would look for, or 
the appearance of pieces which he would reject. The selection is only a very small 
part of the materials gathered in putting the book together, but which, for reasons of 
utility, have been set aside. The little book has been inspired by two aims—to 
give life and colour to the teaching of history; and to offer means for giving concrete 
and stimulating literary training. 


Now READY. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. net. 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XI. 


By F. B. SMART, M.A. 


The object of this book is to set before the student a continuous period of French 
history as recorded by contemporaries and eye-witnesses, or by some of the most 
eminent'of modern French historians. Extracts I.-X X XIX. have been chosen so as 
to form a continuous narrative, which, studied with the short historical introduction 
and chronological table of events, should give tbe reader a very fair grasp of a very 
interesting period in French history. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


English. 
The Parts cf Speech and their Uses. 


An Easy Method of English Analysis. By H. W. HovsEkHorp, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. With a Preface by the Rev. Canon GLAZEBROOK, 
M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A History cf Engiish Literature. By E. J. 


MaTrHEW, M.A., LL.B., Professor of History in the University of New 
Zealand. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 
Tares, THe Knicutes Tare, THR NouNEs Prestes Tare. Edited in 
Critical Text with Grammatical Introduction, being an Elementary Grammar 
of y^ dis English, Notes, and Glossary. By Mark H. Libo&LL. Globe 8vo, 

s. 6d. 
Educational News.—'' Edited in a scholarly, workmanlike, and thoroughly 
efficient manner." 


German. 
Schiiier’s Wallenstein. Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Map. By Max Winx ier, Ph.D. With Portrait. Globe 


8vo, ss. 
Greek and Tatin. —— 
The Meno cf Plato. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Excursuses. By E. SEvYu«EgR THompson, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.) 
Fcap. 8vo, ss. [Classical Series. 


Anthology of Latin Pcetry. By RORERT 
YgLvERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Third Part. Now Ready. 
Macmilian’s Latin Course. Third Part. Easy 


Exercises in Continuous Prose. By W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. Globe 8vo, 
38. 6d. Keay, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* The above is also intended to form the concluding volume of Macmillan’s 
Shorter Latin Course. 


Educational Times.—'' The earlier volumes of * Macmillan's Latin Course’ are 
well known as excellent school books, and the book before us is likely to maintain 
tbe reputation of the series." 

Also published. 
FIRST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


mE PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 
4s. 6d. 


History. 
A History of Reme fer High Schools 


and Academies, By Georce W. Borsronp, Ph.D. With Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Mathematics and Science. 
Third Edition. Now Ready. 


A Short Account cf the History of 


Mathematics. By Warrer W. Rouse Batt. Crown 8vo, ros. net. 


Woclwich Mathematical Papers for 


Admission into the Royal Military Academy. For the years 
18g1-1900, Edited by E. J. BrooxsmitH, B.A., LL.M. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Third Edition. Now Ready. 
The Scenery of Scctiand viewed In con- 


nection with its Physical Geo e By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
D.C. L., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. With Four Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. net. 


Experimental Psychology. ^ Manual of 


Laboratory Practice. By Epwarp E. TITCHENER. Vol. I. QUALITATIVE 
EXPERIMENTS. Part I. STUDENT’s MANUAL. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Second Edition. Now Ready. 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By 
AMES WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
undee. 8vo, ros. net. 

Journal of Education.—‘' The author has succeeded admirably in his task, and 
the work should be gratefully received by those for whom it is intended.” 


Practical Organic Chemistry for Ad- 
vanced Students. By Julius B. Conex, Ph.D. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Nature. —'' The best elementary book in the English language on practical 
organic chemistry." 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


A Olass Book of Dictation Passages. With Words 


Appended, By W. WiLLIiAMsON, B.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
In use at over one hundred large secondary schools, including Blackheath School, 
Cheltenham College; King Edward VI. School, Birmingham; Bradfield College ; 
High School, Dublin ; Leeds Grammar School; High School, Newcasile, Staffs. ; 
Nottingham High School; Mill Hill School ; St Olave's School, S. E. ; Owen's 
School, Islington ; Sheffield Grammar School, &c., &c. 


A Short Story of English Literature. 
MrtLows. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The history of English literature told in a simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 

With 8 


Tommy Smith's Animals. Bv EpMuNp SELOUS. 


Illustrations by G. W. Orp. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A Reading-book for Kindergarten and Junior School Libraries. 


HANDBOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


Edited by Professors J. B. Farmer, F.R.S., and W. Watson, B.Sc., 
of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 


The Principles of Magnetism and Hlectricity: an 


EP Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics 
in Mason University College, Birmingham. With 181 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [Just published, 


The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Marr, Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Án elementary treatise on geomorphology--the study of the earth's outward 

forms. It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and will also 

be highly interesting to the general reader. 


By Emma S. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Edited by W. Garnett, D.C.L., Secretary of the Technical Education Board of 
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EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


HE interest aroused in educational circles by the dismissal 

of the appeal of the London School Board against the 
Cockerton judgment has produced a good many misleading 
statements and no little false sentiment, especially from those 
whose interests seem chiefly threatened. The daily papers of 
April 2 published a statement emanating from the Press Asso- 
ciation which said that about 150,000 adults are now being 
taught in evening continuation schools throughout the country. 
Presumably the term * adults? was intended to include all pupils 
over sixteen and a half years of age, the limit of Mr. Justice 
Wills. On the same date the Daily News contained the report 
of an interview with Dr. Macnamara, who has been first and 
foremost in denouncing the judgment and all concerned in it, in 
which it was stated that 473,563 pupils were enrolled in night 
schools throughout the country, of whom just half (z.e., 236,781) 
are over the age of sixteen ; and, further, that of the 130,000 
pupils in evening schools under the London Board no less than 
90,000 are above sixteen years of age, and therefore would be 
ruled out by the Cockerton judgment. The Schoolmaster, in its 
leading article of April 5, spoke of 80,000 to 90,000 such pupils. 
A few days later Mrs. Bridges Adams, M.L.S.B., speaking at 
Leicester, said that, if evening continuation schools in London 
alone were closed, over 50,000 children and adults would be 
turned out. And,lastly, Mr. Gautrey, M.L.S.B., at the National 
Union Conference at Yarmouth, talked of 45,000 so-called adults 
who would be turned out of their schools if the House of Lords 
sustained the judgment of the Appeal Court. What, then, are 
we to accept—the 150,000 adults over the whole country of 
the Press Association, or the 236,781 of Dr. Macnamara, the 
90,000 adults in London schools of the same gentleman, or the 
50,000 adults and children of Mrs. Adams, or the 45,000 adults 
of Mr. Gautrey? Verily, when experts differ who shall decide ? 
Some answer to this question is obtainable from the report ot 
the Evening Continuation School Committee of the London 
Board for the session 1899-1900. It is obviously impossible for 
any one to speak accurately of the attendance for the present 
session, which is only about half through. According to this 
report, a total of 125,640 pupils were admitted to classes during 
the session September, 1899, to July, 1900, of whom only 8,846 


| were under fourteen years of age, while no less than 29,042 were 
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over twenty-one. But these figures are utterly misleading as to 
the actual attendance at classes, for, as the report states, “ the 
* Number present at all’ correctly indicates, of course, how many 
students availed themselves of the provision made by the Board 
for their further education" ; and the numbers given under this 
heading vary from 47,965 for the winter period to 11,548 for the 
summer period. But more pertinent even than this is the 
astonishing fact that of all the students enrolled for all subjects 
in the whole 368 schools less than 31 per cent. received more 
than 12 hours’ instruction during the session of 41 weeks, many 
classes meeting two or three times each week. This proportion 
means less than 40,000 of the total number of students enrolled. 
And, finally, in estimating the cost per pupil in considering the 
expenditure on the schools for the whole session, the number of 
pupils taken is 47,965. Since these figures include both children 
and adults, it is clear that Mrs. Bridges Adams is the only one 
of the three authorities quoted whose statement should be 
accepted, and that in using the larger numbers referred to the 
gentlemen in question were guilty of exaggeration which it is 
difficult to understand and impossible to excuse. 

The tables in the report which show the number of pupils 
entering for classes in different subjects who receive more than 
12 hours! instruction during the session are a very startling 
commentary on the character of the work and its appreciation 
by those for whose benefit it is provided by the over-burdened 
taxpayer. Taking all subjects except those in science and art 
under the Board of Education, the proportion varies from about 
one-sixth for algebra to nearly one-half for manual training, 
woodwork, and needlework ; the average for all subjects being 
30 per cent. This means that 70 in every 100 pupils who join 
the classes leave therm before they receive 12 hours’ instruction 
in a possible 82 or 123 hours, and this is surely a fact which 
bears very directly upon the whole question of free education, 
and will be very welcome to those advocates of the maxim that 
* Easy come means easy go.” Certain is it that no one is likely 
to expend much sympathy on these students, even making every 
allowance for claims of home and work and removals, or to pay 
much heed to the terrible evil of their being turned into the 
streets, for they are there already. For example, out of 19,279 
pupils who entered classes for French, only 6,151 attended for 
more than 12 hours ; in theoretical chemistry the numbers were 
681 in 3,069; in arithmetic, 6,392 in 27,614 ; and in reading and 
writing only 2,448 in a total of 12,143. Even the schools for 
adults only (ie, over eighteen years of age) give no better 
figures, as—omitting ambulance, sick-nursing, and swimming, 
in which probably less than twelve lessons constitute a course— 
the proportion of students continuing for more than 12 hours 
varies from 27 to 40 per cent. [t is true that the returns for 
science and art classes give the much better figure of 63 per 
cent., which shows at once the more solid character of the work 
done, and suggests why the Board are so anxious to retain it. 
But even here less than half the students who join for magnet- 
ism and electricity attend for more than 12 hours; while in 
practical inorganic chemistry only 473 in 775 continue to attend 
for the same number of hours, or 8 lessons at the outside. 
Surely such figures cannot denote a very high efficiency in the 
teaching, and go far to justify the complaint of the polytechnics 
and technical institutes that the School Board evening classes 
are preventing their getting students to do good work and doing 
it themselves badly. 

That the freeing of the schools has reduced the general 
efficiency is seen also in other ways. During the last session of 
paying fees the proportion of students present at all, to the 
total number on the rolls for the winter period was almost 
exactly 80 per cent. ; for the last two free years the figures are 
74'6 and 737 per cent., while, more strikingly still, the grant 
from the Board of Education for the last year of fees was 
14s. 2d. per head, and for the first free year it fell to 10s. 4d. 

At the same time, it is perfectly clear that the freeing of the 
schools did lead to an enormous increase of dona fide students, 
the number being nearly doubled ; and this is a fact that 
opponents of the Board will have to face. But, just as increased 
facilities for travelling increase the number of travellers, so it is 
with education ; and it must be remembered that not only were 
the schools freed, but a very much larger number (about one- 
third more) were opened, and in districts where the “fee” 
school had not previously existed. It is equally clear that 
charging fees to adults will not turn the forty thousand, or what- 
ever the number may be, into the streets, since when fees were 
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charged at least half that number paid them and attended. And 
further, no one—not even the wildest School Board Progressive 
—can maintain that it is not easily possible for a very large 
number of the 29,042 students over twenty-one years of age 
who entered classes last session to pay such a fee as is charged 
at the polytechnics, which averages about one penny an hour, 
and that, indeed, they ought to do so. It is common know- 
ledge that the free classes have been grossly abused ; class 
after class is advertised as “specially suitable and intended for 
teachers,” as preparing for the “Art Class Teacher’s Certificate ” 
and for the examinations of the Society of Arts and the Chamber 
of Commerce. The type of student who enters for these is not 
the child who has just left an elementary day school or the 
adult suffering from the defects of early education; and 
itis for these that evening continuation schools are primarily 
and chiefly intended. 

The report referred to shows that Latin was taught in ten 
schools, geology in four, Portuguese in two; while instruction 
in the Advanced, and in some few cases in the Honours, 
stages of science subjects was given in nearly every subject 
of the “Directory.” No less than 1,290 students, who, 
according to Dr. Macnamara and his school, are too poor to 
pay a small fee, could enter for Society of Arts examinations, 
themselves paying the Society’s fee of 2s. 6d., while 190 could 
pay the fee of 5s. for Chamber of Commerce Senior examina- 
tions. Such facts as these may well arouse the ire of the tax- 
payer, who very pertinently asks if this is elementary education, 
and if these students are from the “ masses.” 

Educationalists do not, of course, take up this position: 
believing as they do in the equality of opportunity for every 
child from the gutter to the University, they do not object 
per seto the free education of the School Board, and look at 
the matter as involving wider issues. These are whether the 
School Board is the proper body to be doing this higher work ; 
whether, indeed, it is not neglecting its proper work in order to 
doit. The fact that no less than 29,042 of the 125,640 pupils 
of last session’s evening school entries were over twenty-one 
years of age, while only 8,846 were under fourteen, confirms 
this view, and strengthens the statement that the Board have 
sacrificed the boy and girl of thirteen and a half to fifteen 
(allowing them to become Hooligans by running the streets) in 
favour of the adult and advanced student. There is reasonable 
ground, too, for believing that they have done this not so much 
from philanthropic objects and a desire to improve the masses 
as in order to create for themselves vested interests in secondary 
education, and the right to be considered when the new educa- 
tional authority comes to be settled. 

It is clear, from the facts and figures already given, that much 
of this work has been wasted, that its magnitude has been 
grossly exaggerated, and that a great deal of it has been very 
badly done. Whatever may be the final issue of the Cockerton 
judgment, if it only helps to clear away some of these mistakes, 
and above all to prevent the present extravagant, wasteful, and 
wholly unnecessary competition between School Boards and 
County Councils, and to distribute educational effort over all 
the rungs of the ladder instead of crowding it all on the upper 
rungs as at present, then even the National Union themselves 
will one day rise up and call it blessed. 


A PUBLISHER IN TROUBLE—A MEMORY 
OF VENICE. 


T is my habit, if I can, when September comes, to fly from 
the sight and sound of schools and schoolmasters, and 
refresh myself in Italy. Even there the schoolmaster is abroad, 
but by taking the byways of Switzerland or the Tyrol one may 
sometimes arrive in Venice without any violent reminder of 
things educational. But * the shop" lurks in unexpected places. 
I was executing the other day one of those heroic clearances of 
papers to which the unexpected leisure of a stormy day or a 
sudden passion for order prompts even the laziest, when my 
eyes fell on a double folio sheet of yellow, crumpled paper. 
The sight of it carried me back at once to a bright morning, 
five years ago, on the Grand Canal, when it came into my hands 
—a pathetic reminder that neither in the idle hours of a summer 
holiday nor in the heavy stress of siege and revolution can edu- 
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cational questions be shut out. For the folded sheet, with the 
“50 centesimi" stamped in a conventional black pattern at the 
top, is addressed : “Al Governo provvisorio [sic] di Venezia,” 
bearing date November 16, 1848, and at the back is the signature 
of one of the greatest and wisest of Italian statesmen, Daniele 
Manin. It was our daily custom in Venice to take our gondola, 
after morning coffee, to the fruit-market, there to buy our por- 
tion of figs and peaches, and feast our eyes on the gay piles of 
vegetables which the great barges briny in from the fields and 
orchards of the lagoon. That September morning I noticed 
that our peaches were wrapped in fine folio instead of the coarse 
and fugitive Italian newspaper ; and, finding the sheet untorn, 
I began to read it. It is a petition, and, as petitions may, it 
brings before one a minor tragedy being played out in shop and 
market as part of the larger drama of the Revolution. Citizen 
Gennaro Favai, of the ancient firm of Simeone Occhi, in the 
Merceria dell’ Orologio, implores the Provisional Government 
for their consideration in his unfortunate circumstances. His 
business has rested on a trade in school-books ; the change of 
Government, he fears, will bring a change in public instruction 
and in school texts. Moreover, he hears of others who have 
asked for the privilege of supplying books for the public schools. 
He hastens to inform the Government that he will print and 
sell the new books required—at a reduction, if need be—as long 
as he may retain the custom of the Government. Otherwise, as 
his whole business and his plant are bound up with education, 
and he has a large surplus of old books on hand, the change of 
Government will be his ruin. ‘And with the words zz/ieramente 
rovinato the petition ends, leaving a wide space below for the 
signature, “ Gennaro Favai,” executed with an elaborate flourish 
in the best Venetian manner. The paper has been folded and 
docketed, and on the back is a note of the Provisional Govern- 
ment referring the question for information and advice to the 
Magistrato politico, The petition is dated November 16, and 
the reference—endorsed with the signature “ Manin,” in a small, 
firm hand—is of November 19. The Triumvirs of that short- 
lived but high-spirited Government read their petitions promptly, 
it would seem. One wonders what their Education Office had 
to say. The answer mattered little, for a few months later the 
Austrian Government were once more in possession, and that 
finely tempered spirit which had kept the Venetian people in 
such perfect control for a year of close siege and brilliant fight- 
ing was in exile, never to return. 

At the very moment, it may be, when the petition was posted, 
the Austrian guns were thundering across the water at the 
city. The bold sortie of October 29 under Pepe and Ulloa, 
when Ugo Bassi, the priest-patriot, led one battalion with a 
crucifix in one hand and a red banner in the other, had driven 
the enemy from Mestre ; but the brilliant effort had no per- 
manent effect, and Venice was still under close siege. The 
poor bookseller of the Merceria, with that life and death struggle 
going on about him, is full of the troubles of his own small 
world, while Manin the Triumvir, ill himself and distracted by 
the illness of a child, bears his double burden of State and 
household care. Day by day he goes through the official 
routine of Government with his colleagues, while he keeps up 
the courage of all Venice, and makes desperate efforts to secure 
that foreign help, from France or England, which might have 
saved his cause. The entry of the Austrians, it may be guessed, 
relieved the fears of the failing bookseller, and perhaps even 
his surplus stock found a sale, if it had not already been used 
up for gun-wads or burnt by falling shells. 

The great Triumvir had to find shelter at a foreign hearth, 
from which he still sent wholesome counsel to struggling Italy. 
The last historian of Italian unity, Mr. Bolton King, fitly com- 
pares him to the Happy Warrior. Certainly of few leaders of 
men are the words more true— 


And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


Nine years after that November of 1848 when this piece of paper 
passed under his hand, Manin died in exile in Paris ; another 
nine years, and Venetia became a part of united Italy, and his 
body could find a resting-place beside the walls of St. Mark's. 
May we dream that the passing shade of that forgotten publisher, 
as he emerges from his old haunts in the Merceria dell’ Orologio, 
looks wistfully at the sarcophagus of Manin on its lion sup- 
porters, and forgives him for his share in that revolution which 
nearly proved the ruin of his trade? For the “ Governo prov- 


visorio" has found a happy and permanent fulfilment in the 
Government of united Italy, which (whatever be its faults) has 


always put education among the first duties of the cw " 


OOBRRESPONDENOE. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SiR,—I beg to send you a few notes on the remarks made 
by “ A.M.” on my short article discussing Dr. Bain’s views on 
poetry and style. I will examine his remarks seriatim, and, to 
avoid confusion or loose reference, I will number my para- 
graphs and also give the references to the pages of Dr. Bain's 
work “ On Teaching English, with Detailed Examples, and an 
Enquiry into the Definition of Poetry." 

t. Mr. “A. M.” says : “ His misrepresentations of the Pro- 
fessors views, as well as the garbled quotations," &c. I may 
say at once that I neither have nor had any wish to misrepresent 
Dr. Bain's views, still less to garble quotations. The one thing 
is as mean and paltry as the other, and no man with any judg- 
ment or manliness in him would condescend to either. With 
this is connected an astonishing statement by “A. M” He 
says: “In the passage from ‘Henry V. your critic quotes a 
version which he calls * Dr. Bain's improved and corrected 
version.’ This is a misrepresentation. . . . Will your critic state 
on what authority he reaches this conclusion? It is zo [italics 
are “A. M.'s"] to be found on page 92.” Its to be found on 
page 92. It is the last line on the page, which runs thus :-— 

Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment. 

This is the “improvement” of Dr. Bain in place of Shake- 
speare's line :— 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ! 


Can any one who knows anything either of Shakespeare or of 
literature believe that that poet could by any possibility write 
such a line? “Fierce deportment”! It is the phrase of a 
second-rate dancing master. Let Mr. * A. M." look again at 
page 92, and he will find that “it is to be found" on page 92, 
and that the “authority * is Dr. Bain himself. 

2. On page 229 of Dr. Bain the gentle reader will find : 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave—and oh ! 
The difference to me! 


Dr. Bain's comment on this verse is: * The objection to 
such writing is not that it does not move us, but that it appears 
to be within the reach of any one without being a poet.” (The 
italics are mine.) Certainly, if Dr. Bain can correct Shake- 
speare's English and rewrite his warlike speeches for him, he 
could easily have written the whole of Shakespeare and Words- 
worth. 

3. Mr. “A. M” speaks of my “studied endeavour to boom 
Mr. Holmes’s book." I never tried to boom any one's book in 
all my life. Ifelt that Dr. Bain’s book and Mr. Holmes's book 
were the exact antipodes of each other; that, if we speak 
about poetry at all, or discuss it with a class, Dr. Bain's is dis- 
tinctly the wrong way, and Mr. Holmes's probably the right way. 
In any case there is in Mr. Holmes's nourishment for the soul 
and the mind ; in Dr. Bain's there is nothing but chaff and 
refuse. Mr.“ A. M." goes on to say that Mr. Holmes's book is 
“merely a réchauffé of Wordsworth's ‘ Prefaces’ and Principal 
Shairp’s ‘ Aspects of Poetry’ brought up to date.” This puzzled 
me. I do not know what poetical criticism “brought up to 
date " means. Poetry is, when it 7s poetry, eternal (at any rate itis 
written, as Spinoza says, sub specie aernitatís) ; and criticism 
on it must be as simple and elemental as poetry itself. Neither 
the poetry nor the criticism which appreciates it requires 
bringing up to date. If Mr. Holmes's book is a mere réchauffe 
of Wordswarth and Shairp, let “A. M." present us with the 
parallel passages, and all thoughtful readers will be grateful to 
him. I have read Wordsworth's “ Prefaces,” but I do not know 
Shairp’s “ Aspects of Poetry.” But my own strong impression, 
while I was reading Mr. Holmes's book, was that here was one 
of the most original and thoughtful books I had ever read ; and 
in my own mind I classed it with the criticisms of the best and 
most original French critics—with Sainte-Beuve, with Anatole 
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France, with Emile Faguet. The essay is all of a piece ; it is, 
as the Germans say, aus einem Gusse. And, so far as thought 
is concerned, it seems to me to sink a shaft as deep as any 
mined even by Matthew Arnold. Then Mr. “A. M.” falls foul 
of Mr. E. Holmes—which he has a perfect right to do; but this 
is no answer to my strictures on Dr. Bain. 

4. “ The examples chosen for adverse comment are not, Ze ït 
noted (italics mine), taken from Dr. Bain’s ‘ Definition of 
Poetry,’ but from another part of the volume, where the subject 
is ‘The Teaching of English," The phrase “be it noted” 
seems to convey the insinuation (a rather mean one) that I had 
no right to quote from that part of the volume. In the early 
part of my article I expressly say : “ Dr. Bain’s book is entitled 
“On Teaching English,” &c. Mr. “A. M." does not seem a 
‘candid person ; he evidently thinks that, in a controversy, any 
kind of insinuation or advantage is allowable. But, in the 
language of sport, such an insinuation is called “a foul.” 

5. On page 88 Dr. Bain says of Shakespeare: “A large part 
of his composition is unsuitable to present wants. A knowledge 
of his grammar can only gratify learned curiosity.” These are 
gems—worthy of a high place in any pedagogic museum of 
curiosities. Shakespeare’s “composition” “unsuitable to pre- 
sent wants”! The force of Philistinism can no farther go! 

6. Dr. Bain is ready to teach and to correct all authors, who- 
ever they may be. He alters Gray's English; and Thomas 
Gray was one of the most careful of artistic workmen. Gray 
says (see Dr. Bain on page 138): 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 


“The poet himself,” says Dr. Bain, “gives us numerous pre- 
cedents for such an order of the first two lines as this : 


‘* Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 
More brightly glow the hues of bliss.” 


And, further on, Dr. Bain says : “ Another arrangement of the 
second line is possible, if not preferable, putting aside metre 
[the italics are mine]: 


** By sabler tints of woe chastised.” 


What does the Doctor mean? “Putting aside metre”! This 
Is the very perversity of fatuousness. Mr. Swinburne tells us 
that “metre is the crowning question of poetry”; and in this 
he no doubt includes rhythm. But Dr. Bain’s rhythm reminds 
one of Dr. Watts, or Sternhold and Hopkins, or the Scotch 
Psalms. Mr. “A. M.” shows himself a worthy pupil of Dr. 
Bain when he says that Dr. Bain’s “modifications were not 
meant to scan.” 

6. “Your critic seems to hold that no criticism of poetry is 
legitimate that does not emanate from a poet.” Well, it is, 
perhaps, useful for a man who wishes to speak about a thing to 
know it at first hand, to feel it, and to love it. For a “ professor 
of logic to approach the subject from a philosophic standpoint” 
IS pretty much the same thing as for a chemist to approach the 
art of painting from the point of view of the chemical com- 
uide of the colours used by the painters. Well, Charles 
Lamb was a poet as well as a critic. So was Leigh Hunt; and, 
In a higher degree than either, so was Matthew Arnold. Of 
living men, Swinburne is a great critic as well as a great poet. 
ds Dowden is a great critic and a fine poet. Mr. Lecky is 

oth. 

7. “I have no hesitation in saying that even a youthful poet 
will obtain a hundred times more real and practical guidance 
from Dr. Bain than he will from Mr. Holmes.” I will teli Mr. 
* A. M." what the youthful poet will obtain from Dr. Bain. He 
will learn to look upon his art as something taught and pre- 
lected on by wooden grammarians. What Joseph de Maistre 
calls Racine’s * incomparable music” will not be shown-him by 
Dr. Bain ; instead of the flowery fields of poetry and its fair 
sights and scents, he will be asked to inhale the sulphurous and 
acrid fumes of a meticulous and petty grammatical criticism, 
which was never of any use to any one, and which never will 
be. Matthew Arnold says : * In poetry, which is.thought and 
art in one, it is the glory, the eternal honour, that [I omit 
the word ; it is too painful] shall find no entrance? * Quite a 
. mistake," says Dr. Bain, “there is plenty of room”; and he 
rushes in with his grammatical foot-rule, and “corrects” 
Shakespeare and Gray and many another English poet. One 
might quote here the conclusion of the immortal Labiche's play 
of “ La Grammaire ? :— 


La science qui doit nous plaire 
Est bien la science du cceur ; 
Dans un ménage la grammaire 
N'enseigne jamais le bonheur. 
We have only to substitute poetry for /e ménage. 

8. “It is not Dr. Bain's business,” says Mr. “A. M.,” “to re- 
write defective Shakespearian passages.” No! Still less is it 
Dr. Bain’s business to rewrite powerful “ passages” of Shake. 
speare, and to spoil them in the rewriting. This he does on pages 
go and 92. And it is on page 92—where, according to “A. M.,” it 
*is not to be found "—that the reader will find the amazing 
emendation : 

Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment ! 

9. I think, the next time Mr. “A. M." writes to The Journal 
of Education, he must try and be a little more frank and straight- 
forward. There are three statements of his which might fairly 
be called disingenuous; though a stronger word might be applied. 
First, he insinuates, in the phrase “ be it noted,” that I have 
not made a fair use of Dr. Bain’s book ; second, he says that 
“the objection to such writing as ‘She lived unknown,’ ” &c., is no 
made by Dr. Bain. But it unhappily is ; it is to be found on 
page 229. And then he proceeds to “drawa red herring across 
the trail” by asking: “Is your critic ignorant of the torrent of 
ridicule that assailed the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’?” Oh, dear, no! 
Every one remembers Jeffrey's “This will never do!” Every 
one remembers “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” and the lines— 

O happy, happy, happy John, 

And Betty’s in a sad quandary, and so on. 
But this criticism of 1803 does not excuse Dr. Bain for saying 
that such verses as “ She lived unknown and few could know,” 
&c., are “within the reach of any one without being a poet.” 
Thirdly, he speaks of my “studied endeavour to boom Mr. 
Holmes’s book.” I had no such endeavour. I have, asa fact, 
rather “boomed ” Dr. Bain's book. There must be many per- 
sons now anxious to see what kind of book contains these 
amazing corrections or emendations or improvements of Shake- 
speare, Gray, and other English poets. Such things are not 
known south of the Tweed, hardly even south of the Forth. 

London, April 18, 1901. A. JONES. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— This inquiry has been adroitly transformed by Mr. 
“A.J.” into another: “What is a garbled quotation?” But I 
do not propose to follow the red herring thus drawn across the 
track. I should advise Mr. “A. J.” not to be too reckless in 
the staking of his presumably hard-earned guineas ; for, in my 
humble opinion, he runs some risk of parting company with 
them. I have already given him ample ground for my ex- 
pressed opinion, and could add to the list of examples if that 
were necessary. Not even the high authority of the Editor of 
The Journal of Education would alter my conviction that your 
critic has been unjust to Dr. Bain, and has, by quoting passages 
without the necessary context, succeeded in misrepresenting the 
ex-Professors views. That a critic who contemptuously re- 
ferred to Dr. Bain's utterances as the “scrannel squeak of a 
hide-bound pedagogue" should feel much aggrieved at being 
accused of garbling his quotations does not surprise me. | 
have experience enough of controversy to know that the man 
who shows such jaunty contempt for others is supersensitive 
when his own precious skin receives but a scratch. — Yours, 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS'S * INACCURACIES." 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—The reviewer of my ‘‘ Ephemera Critica," in your issue of 
April 1 is pleased to observe that I am ‘‘not an accurate scholar," 
and proceeds to prove his assertion as follows :—In the ninth ** Eclogue " 
of Virgil, 7-8, I translate the words: 


** Qua se subducere colles 
Incipiunt," 

** Where the hills begin to draw themselves up from the plain," #.¢., to 
rise. Your reviewer observes, as one proof of my ‘‘ inaccuracy,” that 
the words cannot possibly mean this. I give precisely the same in- 
terpretation as Conington gives, as your reviewer will see if he turns to 
Conington's note. This is ‘‘ inacuracy” the first. In ‘‘Eclogue” III. 
38, 39, I translate the words: 


** Lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis 
Diffusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos," 
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" Where the limber vine wreathed round them by the deft graving tool 
is twined with pale ivy’s spreading clusters.” Your reviewer observes : 
"This is quite wrong ; it is the ivy berries that are wreathed by the 
vine tendrils, not vice versa." Conington, and all the authoritative com- 
mentators whom I have consulted, take the passage precisely as I have 
done, and I venture to think that your reviewer's interpretation is 
wrong and absolutely untenable. This is ‘‘ inaccuracy " number three. 
In “ Eclogue”’ I. 49 1 translate ''graves fetas," ** pregnant cattle.” 
This is adduced as the fourth proof of my **inaccuracy." I turn to 
Conington and find this note: ‘*The sense of ‘fetus’ has been 
doubted, as it may either mean pregnant or just delivered, but it ap- 
pears to be fixed to the former meaning by the epithet ‘ gravis,’ which 
must be equivalent to ‘ gravidas.’” And other authoritative com- 
mentators follow Conington. Is it fair, then, to charge me with ‘‘in- 
accuracy" in this case? Among other ‘‘slips” or *'errors" which 
he alleges as proofs of my ‘‘ inaccuracy,” he notes my citation of ‘‘ the 
‘ Polyidus ? aE Euripides and the ‘Smectymnuus’ of Milton (twice).” 
With regard to the first, will he be good enough to say what is wrong ; 
if “ Polyidus " is not right, what is? Let scholars judge. With regard 
to the second, it may be sufficient to say that, from cover to cover of my 
volume, there is no mention of “the Smectymnuus of Milton "—the 
blunder is a pure invention of your reviewer’s. I have referred once 
(not twice) to the ‘* Apology for Smectymnuus,” accurately spelt and 
accurately entitled. I make no comment on this method of reviewing 
and of supporting charges of ‘‘ inaccuracy.” I appeal simply to your 
sense of justice. —Your obedient servant, J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


(Space alone prevents me from maintaining that Mr. Collins, even 
when he errs with Conington, errs none the less, and Conington does 
not support his version of ‘‘ Eclogue"' III. 38. To trounce as sense- 
les and ungrammatical versions which have the authority of T. E. 
Page, to quote only the latest editor of Vergil, is not the criticism that 
Mr. Collins commends. Here, if I followed Mr. Collins’s lead, I 
should stop; but I prefer frankly to add that, though MoAve:dos is the 
accepted form, there is inferior authority for IIoA/i$os, and that the 
mistake about *''Smectymnuus" was not Mr. Collins's, but your 
Reviewer's. ] 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
‘AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, ** The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) 


Prof. S. H. Butcher, M.A., LL.D. of Edinburgh University, has 
accepted the post of President of the Teachers' Guild for the year June, 
1001-June, 1902, in succession to the Rev. Montagu Butler, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Teachers’ Guild will be held in 
the evening of Friday, June 7. The President.elect will give his in- 
augural address on the occasion. The place and hour will be 
announced on the invitation cards, which will be sent out in due 
course. 


The Council met on Saturday, March 3o. Present: Mr. J. W. 
Adamson, Miss Anderton, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, Mr. 
H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss F. Edwards, 
Miss M. Green, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. H. A. 
Nesbitt, Mr. A. T. Pollard, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Mr. J. S. 
Thornton, Mrs. Tribe, Miss A. S. Verrall, Mr. J. Wise, and Miss 
M. Wolseley-Lewis. In the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Storr was 
voted to the Chair. 

Nine applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, viz., 
Central Guild, 7 ; Bournemouth Branch, 2. 

An Organizing Committee, composed of Mr. Pollard, Mr. Adamson, 
Miss Edwards, and Miss Wolseley-Lewis, was appointed to sit at regular 
intervals, to receive reports from the General Secretary on existing 
Branches and their condition, and especially to keep in touch with the 
existing local correspondents, and select others. The Committee will 
also advise the Council with respect to any organizing journeys to be 
undertaken by members of Council or the General Secretary. 

It was decided that the Executive Committee of Council should not 
be reappointed after the Annual General Meeting of 1901, and that 
Council should hold. not fewer than nine meetings a year, of which 
three should be special meetings, to deal mainly with broad educa- 
tional issues. These latter Branch representatives (who will, of 
course, be summoned to all Council Meetings) will be specially urged 
to attend. 

It was also decided that the Teachers’ Guild Report in 74e 
Journal of Education should, after a certain date in 1901, appear only 
four times a year, each report occupying more space than the present 


monthly Reports, thus giving to members who do not take the Journal 
a complete annual summary of the proceedings of the Guild. It is in- 
tended to add some special editorial matter, and to admit correspond- 
ence into the Quarterly Circular. A short space will be allowed in the 
numbers of the Journal which will not contain the Reports for Teachers” 
Guild Notes. 

The next meeting of Council, to „settle the Annual Report and 
transact other business, was fixed for May 11, subject to the Chairman’s 
approval. 


CENTRAL GUILD. LONDON SECTIONS. MEETINGS IN MAY. 


Thursday, 9th, 8 p.m.—Section E. Lecture on ‘‘ Books, Light and 
Heavy,” by the Rev. J. Abernethy Colbeck, A. K.C., at Miss daa 
Strathallan House, 38 Bolton Gardens, Earl's Court Road, S. W. 

Monday, 13th, 7.30 p. m. —Section A. Lecture on ‘‘ Wanderings in 
Denmark " (with lantern views), by J. S. Thornton, Esq., B.A., at 
Priory House School, 57 Clapton Common, N.E. Coffee at 7 p.m. 

Z2 uesday, 21st, 8 p. m.—Section C. Social Evening, with Lecture 
on a Musical Subject by Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, at Miss M. Green's, 
7 Belsize Grove, N. W. 


CENTRAL GUILD, SECTION A, LONDON MEMBERS. —On Monday, 
March 4, at St. Leonard's College, Amhurst Park, N., Mr. A. W. 
Andrews, M. A., F. R.G.S., lectured on ‘* The Teaching of Geography," 
with special reference to the work of The Diagram Company, in 
preparing maps and charts of many descriptions, arranged as lantern. 
slides, as well as maps of other kinds. The meeting was well attended. 
and Mr. Andrews's lecture was listened to with much interest. The- 
Section met again at the Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill, on Monday, 
April 1, when Mr. Bolus read a most interesting paper, entitled ** The 
Rise of Primary Education." The lecturer sketched the progress of 
education from very early times to the first grant made by the Govern- 
ment and then onward through the various stages of organization down. 
to the present day. A discussion followed. 


BRANCHES. 


Manchester.—A meeting of the Branch was held on Tuesday, 
March 26, at the Owens College, Mr. H. A. Johnstone (Stockport). 
presiding, for the purpose of hearing a paper by Dr. Julius Goldstein,. 
of Jena, on ** The Teaching of History in Germany.” Dr. Goldstein 
spoke of the historical bent of mind to be observed in the German, and 
remarked that the historical and geographical position of the country in. 
Europe had shaped the teaching of the history of Germany, which. 
could only be understood by taking it as a part of the history of Europe. 
The English mind was not given to large generalizations. When he 
turned to Justin M‘Carthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,” he was. 
surprised to find that it was only ahistory of our times in England. He 
showed how on leaving school and going to the University the student 
in Germany had gone through a systematic course of reading, and was 

repared to handle a subject for himself. He learnt to understand 
historically. This was fortunate, for in the University the student was. 
left to his own resources. In the words of Goethe, the best lesson of 
history was the enthusiasm which it inspired. He acknowledged that 
one of the defects of the teaching in Germany was the lack of any in- 
struction in constitutional history. This was accounted for by the fact 
that Germans had only attained political life as a nation within the last 
thirty years. On this point he thought they might take a lesson from. 
the English.—In a brief discussion Prof. Tout said that in England 
there was no such systematic teaching of history as in Germany ; there 
was, however, no danger of the ** woodenness" which might come from. 
over-systematization. We were very insular in our teaching, and not 
very thorough in teaching that. —4A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
Goldstein for his paper.—Mr. T. C. Horsfall showed a series of 
instruction-books, by way of illustrating the address. 

Three Towns (Plymouth).—On March 22 this Branch welcomed the 
General Secretary of the Guild, and listened to a most interesting and 
instructive lecture from him on ‘‘ Dante’s Commedia and its main 
Teachings.” The lecturer dwelt especially on the philosophy and 
theology of Dante and showed that his views of God, life, and nature 
were far broader than would be expected from the creed which the 
poet professed. On Tuesday, April 2, a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. T. P. Treglohan, of Devonport, President of the Three Towns and 
District Voluntary School Teachers’ Association, his subject being 
“ Elementary Education: what it is and what it ought to be.” 
After reviewing the difficulties under which the voluntary schools 
labour, he proceeded to show how, by reasonable concessions on the- 
part of educationists towards each other, a scheme might be evolved 
which should remove the present inequality and satisfactorily solve the 
financial difficulty. A discussion followed sustained by the Chairman, 
Miss Morris, Mr. C. R. Serpell, Member of the Plymouth School 
Board, and the Hon. Secretary. 


LIBRARY. 
The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library .— 


Presented by the Commissioner of Education, Washington :—Reyport 
for the Year 1898-99, Vol. II. 
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Presented by Mr. H. W. Eve :—Wellington College French Gram- 
mar, by H. W. Eve and F. de Baudiss, 14th edition (4s.) ; French 
Accidence, 13th edition (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :— Contes et Mélanges par 
Voltaire, edited by F. B. Kirkman (1s. 6d.) ; Introduction to the Study 
of Physics, Vol. I., by A. F. Walden and J. J. Manley (3s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—Text Book of Sciography, by 
J. H. M'Intyre (3s. 6d.) ; Primer of French Literature, by E. Weekley 
(2s. 6d.) ; Contes Francais, edited by E. B. Le François (1s.) ; German 
Unseens for Middle and Upper Forms, selected by W. G. Etheridge 
42s.) ; Cæsar : Gallic War, Book V., edited by J. Brown, illustrated 
(2s.) : Livy, Book I., edited by J. Brown, illustrated (2s. 6d.) ; Vergil 
“Eneid, Book II., edited by P. Sandford, illustrated (1s. 6d.); An 
Introduction to Geography (1s. 6d.) ; Continental Geography Readers, 
Australasia and Oceania (1s.) ; Ditto, America (1s.) ; Geography and 
‘Common Things, 2 parts (10d. each); The Picture Shakespeare, 
Julius Cæsar (Is.). 

Presented bv Messrs. G. Bell & Sons:—Elegiac Selections from 
‘Ovid, edited by F. C. Smith (1s. 6d.); The Bacch: of Euripides, 
edited by G. M. Gwyther (2s.); Bell’s Latin Course, by E. C. Mar- 
chant and J. G. Spencer, Part II. (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :—Histoire d'un Conscrit de 
1813, by Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by H. E. Berthon (3s.); Le 
Blocus, by Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by F. Spencer (3s.) ; Notes sur 
l'Education Public, par Pierre de Coubertin. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :— Plato, Meno, edited by 
E. Seymer Thompson ; History of English Literature, by E. J. Mathew 
(two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Methuen & Co. :—Tommy Smith's Animals 
(illustrated), by E. Selous. 

Presented by the Oxford University Press:— The Relations of 
Geography and History, by H. B. George (4s. 6d.) ; Thucydides, 
Histories, Book III., edited by H. F. Fox. 

Presented by Messrs. George Philip & Son :—Picturesque History 
-of England. 

Presented by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. :—A Natural System of 
Map Drawing, by A. W. Bickerton (6d.); Beowulf and the Fight at 
Finnsburg, a translation into modern English prose by J. R. Clark Hall 
(illustrated, 55.). 

Purchased :— Education in the Nineteenth Century, edited by R. D. 
‘Roberts (Cambridge University Press, 4s.) ; School Management and 
,Methods of Instruction, by G. Collar and C. W. Crook (3s. 6d.). 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Letters of Cicero. Translated into English by EVELYN 
S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. In four volumes. (G. Bell & 
Sons.) 


This work, which is one of the latest additions to * Bohn’s 
Libraries,” divides practically into two portions, an historical in- 
troduction of considerable scope extending over some 130 pages, 
and the translation itself. The latter is, of course, the more 
important; but the former also challenges criticism as repre- 
-senting the historical deductions which should be drawn from 
che letters. 

Mr. Shuckburgh is rather a Tory in his history, and, while, 
most justly, he will have nothing to do with the diatribes of 
Mommsenism, his leaning to the conventional often makes his 
introduction somewhat unconvincing. Thus, in discussing the 
much debated question of the senatus ultimum decretum he 
never definitely answers the question, which the historian must 
answer, “ Was Cicero justified in the execution of Lentulus, or 
was he not?" We agree with Mommsen's later view—the 
view of the .S/aa£svecAt—that he was; but Mr. Shuckburgh leaves 
the reader zz nubibus. Again, Cicero's action on the question 
of the distribution of the public lands in Campania is mentioned 
only incidentally, and dismissed in a sentence. Yet it was a 
gage of battle thrown down to Cæsar by Cicero, an attack on 
the very citadel of the stronghold of Cæsar and Pompeius, 
* arx illius causze,? as he himself writes. It ended in Cicero's 
complete surrender to the triumvirate, but the introduction 
rather minimizes the amount of dirty service which Cicero had 
to perform for his new masters. “Ce n'est pas une belle époque 
de sa vie,” even Boissier confesses; and, besides the defence 
of Vatinius, which Mr. Shuckburgh mentions, we must not for- 
get his defence of Gabinius, who had sold him to Clodius, and 

J 


was perhaps his worst enemy, or his many speeches in the Senate 
in the cause of the Triumvirs. 

There is almost a suppressio veri in the statement that in the 
case between Scaptius, who represented Brutus, and the people 
of Salamis, Cicero * stuck to his point," and would not allow 
more than 12 per cent. interest on the debt. As a matter 
of fact, Cicero settled nothing. ‘“ Scaptius me rursus seducit,” 
he writes; *rogat ut rem sic relinquam. Dedi veniam homini 
impudenter petenti : Gracis quzrentibus, ut in fano deponerent, 
non concessi." Was this an attitude which Cato would certainly 
have approved, as Cicero claims? mE 

The limits of space forbid further lingering over the historical 
aspects of the Letters, but, before leaving these, attention may 
be called to the sketches of Cicero's friends and contemporaries 
which the author has given, and which, if they lack the brilliance 
of Boissier, are useful, accurate, and readable. The translation 
is, of course, the work of real value and real interest. Let it be 
said at once that it is as a whole accurate and painstaking, and 
that it will be of very great use to historical students. It has 
been a work of much labour, for no translator could have set 
himself a harder task. But, tried by the highest standards, 
Mr. Shuckburgh fails to catch the always easy movement and 
occasional brilliance of the original. His rendering might be 
called rather a good construe than a good translation; though 
the style improves somewhat in the later volumes. Take, for 
example, the opening of Letter xliv. (^ Ad Atticum,” ii. 18), which 
is fairly typical :— 

I have received several letters from you, which showed me with what 
eagerness and anxiety you desired to know the news. We are bound 
hard and fast on every side, and are no longer making any difficulty as 
to being slaves, but fearing death and exile as though greater evils, 
though they are in fact much smaller ones. Well, this is the position 
—one unanimously groaned over, but not relieved by a word from 
any one. 


Nothing can be said against the accuracy of this, but the 
English is neither very easy nor very idiomatic. 

To pass to minor points, it seems a confession of weakness 
not to indicate in some way or other the numerous Greek 
phrases and words with which Cicero continually interlards his 
letters to Atticus. Surely, even if it is not characteristic of his 
letters to his other friends, it deserves some notice, and its 
effect is, at any rate, lost altogether in a plain English translation 
throughout. Mr. Jeans has shown that itis possible to give a 
French equivalent. And, if it is not hypercritical, as the trans- 
lator adopts the English system of dating, he should be 
absolutely consistent. Letter xlii. is dated 29th April, but in 
the first line occurs the phrase “The Kaleids of May”: the 
“Ides " (not the famous “ Ides”) are spoken of in Letters xciv. 
and dccxix., and there are are other instances. 

In Letter xxi. “quid huic?" is translated “ What did that matter 
to him?" But surely the context shows that * What do you 
think was my answer ?" is the meaning. And in xxvi. Cicero's 
political history makes Forcellini’s translation of “vindicem 
zris alieni," “the maintainer of credit," more profitable than 
“the scourge of debt." “ My despondency" for “fere diffidenti " 
in ci. is not quite accurate, and surely * intruder" is very weak 
for "illa furia muliebrum religionum? in cli. In ccxlix. 
* our dioceses in Asia" gives a wrong connotation, and it is 
very doubtful whether “ male contractis rebus" in ccxcvii. can 
be done by “unfortunate dilemma.” In the later books there 
are one or two inadvertencies. There is no point in the trans- 
lation “we whose life ought to be still shorter” in dliv. Clearly 
it is “we whose life is bound to be but brief? “ De meo celeri 
reditu non probabam" in dcclxxx. is rendered * I was unable to 
console them by promising a quick return.” But the Latin is 
rather the opposite—“ I could not convince them I should soon 
return.” 

The translation is perhaps at times too colloquial. To 
“ choke off” is a vulgarism, and it occurs both in ccclxi. and in 
the text of the introduction to Book III. “Est plane puer,” 
* He is very green," suggests slang, and “ Hang me if that 
isn’t a good joke” is scarcely an Addisonian equivalent for 
* Moriar nisi facete? Nor is “by Heaven” always pleasing as 
a rendering of * mehercule!" There are one or two omissions 
which might be pointed out did space permit it ; but they are 
not of much importance. In a work of such compass it would 
be strange if there were not slips, and, in spite of some awkward- 
ness and a few inaccuracies, no one can question the general 
utility of this translation. 
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Principles of Religious Education. With an Introduction by the 
Right Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D. (7X5 in, 
Dp. XX., 292 ; price 3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This volume consists of a course of ten lectures delivered in 
the autumn of 1899 under the auspices of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of New York, whose bishop is Dr. 
Potter. Public education in the United States being of neces- 
sity entirely secular, has raised the Sunday school there into a 
position of much greater importance and responsibility than it 
occupies with us, and so has rendered still more glaringly ap- 
parent the amateurishness and ineffectiveness of so much of the 
teaching in such institutions everywhere. It is time for the 
Sunday school to cease to aim so largely at missionary and 
proselytizing work, and to begin to make itself first of all a place 
of sound education--a real school. “Its problems are edu- 
cational problems. Its scope of instruction, its curriculum, its 
text-books, &c., the equipment and training of its teachers, the 
hours and times and places of its work—all these are questions 
to be considered in the light of educational principles.” This is 
the fundamental idea of the book ; and, in order to carry it out, 
ten men of acknowledged eminence in secular education were 
invited to deal with the various problems from their own par- 
ticular standpoints. The result is a book not only of consider- 
able interest, but also well fitted to be of practical use to English 
as well as American teachers. Many of the lecturers are well 
known to us in England, and all treat their subjects with 
decided ability. To mention only a few :— Dr. Murray Butler 
deals with “ Religious Instruction and its Relation to Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Charles de Garmo with “ Religious Instruction in 
England, France, Germany, and the United States," Dr. 
Stanley Hall with * The Religious Content of Child. Mind," 
Dr. McMurry with * The Use of Biography," and Prof. Richard 
G. Moulton with “The Study of the Bible as Literature "— with 
the last of which most ot us are already acquainted and heartily 
agree. Of these lectures the most forcible and the most valuable 
isthat of Dr. Butler. He states his educational principles most 
clearly and soundly, and applies them with skill. Here and 
there—as when he holds that Sunday-school teachers should 
be properly trained and properly paid—his counsels may be 
counsels of perfection. Nevertheless, he has the true gist of 
the matter in him ; which comes out very markedly when he 
enforces the necessity for fitting the child to deal effectively and 
happily with his environment, spiritual as well as physical and 
intellectual, and when he pleads for religion 7s education rather 
than religion amd education. Naturally we turned at once to 
see what Dr. Stanley Hall had to tell us. He is always sure to 
be interesting and helpful when he writes about the natural 
history of childhood and the contents of children’s minds. 
But we must confess to having been disappointed. We are 
getting a little tired of the analogy between child-growth and 
race-growth being treated as a scientifically proved fact ; while 
when we come to such statements as the following we feel that 
we are moving in a land of paradox :—“ The best period of life 
is childhood”—one reason being that “the child before the 
teens cannot commit any so very grievous sin”; but, surely, 
he also cannot do any so very noble action—while it is 
self-contradictory to call a period of admitted immaturity the 
best in the life of anything. Still there is much to attract and 
help one in the lecture—especially when Dr. Hall insists on the 
necessity of suiting the content and character of religious edu- 
cation continuously and progressively to the developing child- 
mind ; the great value of Nature-study in Sunday schools ; and 
the true significance of the arrival of adolescence. Altogether 
the book is well worthy of attention. 


“The Works of Shakespeare."— The Tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet. Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN. (814 x6 in.; 
pP. Xxxix., 199 ; price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This volume continues the fine scholarly edition of Shake- 
speare's plays which Prof. Dowden is editing for Messrs. Methuen. 
Each play has a volume to itself; the type is large and clear, 
and the binding is simple and tasteful. At the foot of each 
page are given all the various readings of the quartos and 
folios ; and to these are added a few remarks on the same, and 
just such explanations of the text as are absolutely necessary. 
The introduction deals with the quarto and folio editions and 
their particular values in the formation of a sound text of the 
play ; the date of the play ; the originals to which Shakespeare 
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was indebted for “ Romeo and Juliet" ; and some of the influences 
of other playwrights, such as Marlowe, which are noticeable 
here and there. And our readers will remember that there are 
few scholars living as capable as Prof. Dowden in dealing with 
such matters. Three appendices are given : the first treating 
of some passages in the quarto of 1597; the second supplying 
an analysis of Brooke's * The Tragicall Historye of Romeus and 
Juliet," with quotations ; and the last discussing the reading 
*" runaway!'s eyes.” In short, the adult student is given as com- 
plete an outfit as he can desire. l 

Of course, in an edition of this kind the chief thing is the 
text. Prof. Dowden tells us that he has introduced only two 
readings not previously found in editions of authority ; and 
these we think every one will accept. The first is the insertion 
of the comma in “which on more view of, many—mine being 
one” (I. ii. 32), making the meaning on more view of which; 
and the second is the insertion of the hyphen in “ love-lord ” 
and * husband-friend ” in III. v. 43. But this moderation has 
only to a slight extent lessened his labours ; for the suggestions 
and emendations of previous editors are peculiarly numerous 
in the case of this play, and some choice has to be made when 
the text is manifestly corrupt. In connexion with “ runaway's 
eyes,” for instance, Furness in his large “ Variorum" edition 
gives us no less than twenty-eight large pages of small type 
setting forth the views of various emendators of the passage. 

Prof. Dowden seems to us to have shown excellent judgment 
in his selection of readings. Even if on one or two occasions 
we feel inclined for a while to demur, further consideration 
convinces us that the balance of reason is on the editor's side. 
We certainly agree with the decision in favour of Theobald's 
reading of “sun” for * same" in “ or dedicate her beauty to the 
sun" (L1. 157). As to “Adam Cupid” for “Abraham Cupid " 
(11. i. 13) we cannot pretend to be any more satisfied than Prof. 
Dowden himself, but we think that he has adopted the best 
course. As to “runaways eyes” (possessive singular) for 
* runaways’ eyes ” (possessive plural), we are not at all convinced 
—chiefly because we do not agree with the opinion that the 
word must refer to the “sun.” The eyes which Juliet feared 
were not those of the sun, but those of the street-loafers and 
idlers—so numerous in Italy—who might give the alarm and 
bring her murderous kinsmen on Romeo and herself. “ Run- 
aways” in the sense of run in the ways, idlers in the ways, is 
not a hard word, and seems to be used in this sense in “a sort 
of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways” (“Richard III." v. iii. 
316). But, since Prof. Dowden holds that the word refers to 
sun, he is right in the reading he adopts, rather than Dyce's very 
plausible “soon day's eyes” or Cowden Clarke’s “sunny 
day's eyes.” We do not accept the suggestion that the word 
“that” may be a demonstrative adjective (not pronoun, please, 
Professor). It would make the construction very clumsy, and, 
to say the least, unusual. It is difficult to take “ that runaway’s 
eyes may wink" as equivalent to “may that runaway’s eyes 
wink." It would be more in Shakespeare's manner to write 
“that runaway's eyes may ‘hey wink.” However, we are quite 
of the editors mind that for the text itself the sole choice is 
between “runaway’s” and “runaways.” We will not labour 
any further a point which Prof. Dowden treats with such 
moderation and reasonableness--excusing even his brief appen- 
dix on the grounds that it is hardly possible for * any critic to 
neglect to add his stone to the cairn under which the meaning 
lies buried.” All students of Shakspeare’s plays, and in particu- 
lar every lover of this beautiful play, will be grateful to Prof. 
Dowden for this admirable edition. 


The Orestean Trilogy. Translated and explained by GEORGE 
C. W. WARR. (Price 7s. 6d. net. George Allen.) 

To bring the Hellenic world nearer to the English reader, 
and particularly to the modern-side boy who knows small Latin 
and no Greek, by a combination of translation and commentary, 
is the object of this series to which Prof. Warr contributes the 
first volume. An excellent notion, but we fear that the modern 
schoolboy will not be converted from Rudyard Kipling and 
Marie Corelli by the “ Oresteia” as here presented tohim. The 
truth is Prof. Warr is too good a scholar to be a popularizer ; 
he is too much in awe of Wilamowitz-Mollendorff to bring home 
the mind and art of -Eschylus to young barbarians. To effect 
this the subtler shades must be deliberately sacrificed, or must 
have something like signboard painting. We take at random 
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the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, perhaps the deepest note of pathos in 
all Greek tragedy. Here is a fragment of it in Morshead : 


And so he steeled his heart—ah well-a-day— 
Aiding a war for one false woinan's sake, 
His child to slay ! 
And with her spilt blood, make 
An offering to speed the ships upon their way ! 


Lusting for war, the bloody Arbiters 
Closed heart and ears, and would nor hear nor heed 
The girl-voice plead, 
** Pity me, Father !” nor her prayers, 
Nor tender, virgin years ! 
Here is Warr’s rendering of the same lines :—“ And he con- 
sented to shed her blood for the wedding of his warships and 
the recovery of his /ose/ fere. Naught recked that hotspur 
assize of her thin girlish breath and sobbing of a father’s name.” 
Or, to continue the passage from the alternative verse render- 
ing :— 
: Naught did any warlike elder 
Of the maiden's pleading reck ; 
Like a kid the henchmen held her 
High uplifted at his beck. 


The canon Dryden laid down in translating the '* ,Eneid "—to 
write as Virgil would have written had he been an Englishman 
living in the eighteenth century —though open to dispute, seems 
to us a sound one, at least for the purpose of this series ; but it 
is persistently violated by Prof. Warr, who has apparently been 
led astray by the erratic genius of Browning. Our modern 
schoolboy will need a glossary to the translation. “ Dummerer,” 
* stadles," * foreslow," “ surling," “ warraid burgh,” “simpling,” 
* germins,” will be Greek to him. And to the translator who is 
capable of “ Earth's navel stinks” we are tempted to apply 
Voltaire's irreverent remark about the prophet Habakkuk. 

To the scholar, on the other hand, who knows his Greek text 
and who knows the Elizabethan dramatists, this version, at 
once faithful and forceful, will be stimulating and suggestive. 
The illustrations have been carefully selected and are well 
reproduced. 


* Stonyhurst Philosophical Series."— Psychology :. Empirical 
and Rational. By MICHAEL MAHER, S.J. Fourth 
Edition, rewritten and enlarged. (7!j x5 in., pp. xx., 602, 
xii. ; price 6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Father Maher is Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stony- 
hurst College, and his book, which, in the main, deals rather 
with mental philosophy than with psychology, in the accepted 
modern sense, first appeared about eleven years ago. It was 
well received from the beginning, and is now, with sundry altera- 
tions and many additions, in its fourth edition. We areassured 
that in most respects this edition is practically a new book, 
owing to increase of ground covered rather than to any change 
in point of view. Father Maher, though he by no means ignores 
more modern writers, bases his treatise largely on the philosophy 
of Aquinas and other medizxval authorities, and this differentiates 
it markedly from the works of present-day psychologists. Per- 
sonally, we do not approve the plan; but the ability and 
learning of the author are manifest throughout, and the con- 
troversies, which are always conducted with courtesy and acute- 
ness, add a peculiar liveliness to a pleasant and well written 
book. We can assure Father Maher that we do not hold the 
views, against which he protests so strongly, that “the science 
of psychology and the philosophy of the human mind can be 
shut up in water-tight compartments and rendered completely 
independent of each other ? ; but, at the same time, we think 
that the constant intermingling of scholastic and medieval 
speculation with the exposition of a science which seeks to found 
itself on observation and experiment is apt to lead to the 
confusion of both ; and our argument, had we space to ex- 
pand it, would be, in the main, analogous to the argument 
which he himself uses with regard to “mental faculties” on 
pages 36, &c. ; and we would further urge that, because things 
have much in common and have many mutual influences, there 
is no need to treat them as if there were no differences at all 
between them. But we must desist. One word in conclusion. 
When dealing with Dr. Sully's views, Father Maher should not 
quote the early work, “ Outlines of Psychology,” as if it carried 
the same authority as the much maturer book, * The Human 
Mind." 


Contes et Mélanges, par Voltaire. Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. 
(Price 2s. Black.) 

To adapt ''Candide" virginibus puerisque is, indeed, a bold 
venture, and of that Rabelaisian romance Mr. Kirkman has given only 
a page or two ; but of ** Zadig,“ ** Micromegas," and * The Princess of 
Babylon" he has given the main portion. How tar Voltaire's keen, 
cold wit will be appreciated by schoolboys we are doubtful ; but the 
experiment was worth trying. With second-rate novelettes the market 
is Hooded. The notes are somewhat meagre, and average less than 
one to the page. *''Zoroaster, a famous Persian religious reformer, is 
said to have lived a few hundred years before Christ,” is a little casual. 
In the oral lessons, according to the new method, a good feature is 
questions on derivatives. 


German Lyrics and Ballads. Selected and arranged by JAMES TAFT 
HATFIELD. (Price 2s. 6d. Isbister.) 

An excellent collection, which we can unreservedly recommend, 
especially for use as a repetition book. We are perhaps prejudiced in 
its favour by the coincidence that, of the hundred and twenty poems, 
some dozen have been set for our Prize Translations. The notes are 
brief and to the point. Perhaps wisely, no help is given in the way of 
translation. Thus, in Goethe s *' Fischer," Auh! bis ans Herz hinan 
is rendered ‘‘enjoying a sense of coolness which penetrated to the 
very centre of his soul  —an excellent paraphrase of what is, after all, 
absolutely untranslatable. The introductory essay on the development 
of lyric poetry in Germany is learned and able, but quite above the 
heads of schoolboys. 


An English History Note-fook, By MARGARET ANNE ROLLESTON. 
(Price 3s. Birmingham: Davis & Moughton. ) 

A multum in parvo, at once a chronology and a pocket dictionary 
of English history, with notes for essays interspersed. We wish that 
Mr. T. W. Sharpe, who acts as sponsor, had indicated its use in 
schools ; he eatin: himself to commending it as a useful guide to 
students of history. In our opinion, it will be more profitable to the 
teacher than to the pupil ; and we can imagine some teachers objecting 
to it as a sort of historical ** Bohn " which saves the pupil the ‘‘ grind” 
that he ought to do for himself. A more rational view is that the 
field is so wide that only a few of the problems that suggest themselves 
are worked out, or, rather, the solution indicated in this manual, and 
that these may serve as models for the larger, if less important, 
questions that are left untouched. In any case, as a book of reference 
it will prove invaluable, and the very full index is not the least of its 
merits. Of course, Miss Rolleston had to pick and choose, but we 
cannot help regarding it as a defect that literature is wholly ignored. 
We look in vain for the names of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton 
in the index. Applied science is likewise ignored. ‘* Steam,” “‘ rail- 
ways," ''Stephenson " are not to be found. To descend to minutis, 
exter is not a form of castra, and to call the Vice-President of the 
Council a Minister of Education is a misnomer. 


Famous British Regiments. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
(Price 2s. 6d. Fisher Unwin.) 

A spirited popular account of the doings of some of the more dis- 
tinguished regiments in the British Army. An extract will serve better 
than an elaborate review to indicate’ the quality : — ** In that action 
[Famars] the enemy had gained ground when Colonel Doyle, com- 
manding the 14th, ordered the band to strike up the ‘Ca ira,’ and, 
rallying his men, cried: * Now, lads, we'll beat them to their own 
damned tune!’ The Duke of York, highly delighted, after this 
ordered the regiment to march always to the *Ca ira,' and it was 
played the other day at Colenso and on the heights of Monte Christo." 
No one, under the circumstances, will carp at the omission of the 
cedilla. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. By 
CLowEs and COLEMAN. Third Edition. (Price 3s. 6d. Churchill.) 
The excellence of this elementary manual of practical chemistry is 

so universally recognized that a detailed notice is superfluous. The 
experiments illustrating the preparation and properties of the common 
gases have been more fully dealt with than in the first. edition, and 
this accounts for nearly sixty pages of additional matter. The frst 
part of the volume is an admirable laboratory companion to any 
elementary lecture course on general chemistry, and the second portion 
is devoted to qualitative analysis. 


An Elementary Treatise on Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By 
J. F. SELLERS. (Ginn & Co.) 

There is much in this book deserving of commendation, but it is 
very doubtful if beginners—for whom Prof. Sellers writes—are, in 
general, sufficiently grounded in chemical theory to appreciate the 
explanations offered. It appears more suited to the needs of students 
who already possess some knowledge of the subject. Full use is made 
of the dissociation theory of solutions in the explanation of analytical 
reactions and processes, and we are glad to see that such commonly 
neglected topics as the theory of the borax-bead and the chemistry of 
the sulpho-acids of arsenic, antimony, and tin are adequately treated. 
The inclusion of a chapter on ** Spectroscopy " is of doubtful utility in 
a work of this character. We miss the familiar separation-tables, which, 
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although purposely omitted by Prof. Sellers, are, nevertheless, helpful 
to beginners. Although we cannot pronounce that portion of the book 
concerned with practical analysis distinctly better than other elementary 
manuals, yet a perusal of the remainder of the volume may repay 
students who are already, to some extent, familiar with the subject. 


Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. By SILVANUS 
P. THOMPSON. (Price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
The demand for this popular text-book appears to show no sign of 
diminution, and the fact that it has now been reprinted some twenty 
times is sufficient proof of its merits. 


The Principles of Magnetism and Electricity. By P. L. GRAY. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The author states that, although not written to any special syllabus, 
the contents of the volume approximately cover the requirements of the 
Advanced Stage of the South Kensington Examination and also of the 
London B.Sc. Pass Examination. In addition to the usual subject- 
matter of elementary text-books, there are short accounts of alternating 
currents, electric waves, atmospheric electricity, and a fairly full 
description of terrestrial magnetism. One notices a number of 
omissions, and the diagrams are often crude and much too small. In 
particular, the theory of electrolysis is most inadequately described, and 
there does not appear to be any reference to the fact that certain metals 
possess more than one electro-chemical equivalent. Again, the subject 
of diamagnetism is dismissed in a very few lines, and in such a manner 
as to produce a misconception of its cause. If the volume were care- 
fully revised and amplified, it might become a useful text-book ; but in 
its present form it is not likely to supersede those already existing. 


Exercises tn Natural Philosophy. By MAGNUS MACLEAN. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Prof. Maclean has collected in this volume some seven hundred 
numerical problems in physical science ; the standard of the questions 
being that required for ordinary degree examinations. About two-thirds 
of the questions relate to general physics, and the remainder to heat, 
sound, light, magnetism, and electricity. A short outline of the method 
of working each example is given, together with the answer. The last 
forty pages are occupied by a useful compilation of physical data. The 
table of melting-points, however, requires revision ; and on page 256, 
** tin," instead of ‘‘ zinc," appears as a constituent of brass. Teachers 
MR Mn students will find this collection of exercises extremely 
useful. 


Commercial French, in Two Parts. By W. MANSFIELD POOLE and 
MICHEL BECKER. Part I. (Price 2s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book raises directly the question: At what age should 
specialization or technical instruction begin? and the answer it in- 
dicates is a compromise—that at the age of fourteen the intending 
commerçant should gradually and almost insensibly be indoctrinated 
into the mysteries of his craft. We have a century of reading lessons 
bearing more or less remotely on commercial life, and these are accom- 
panied by questions, grammar, and devoirs, according to the approved 
new or direct method. Thus, the future brewer will know the French 
for *'* barley" and ** hops ” ; though he will not be far advanced in the 
process of brewing by the information: ** La biére se prépare avec de 
l'orge, du houblon et de l'eau qu'on fait bouillir ensemble." If we 
may venture an opinion on so moot a point, we should say that 
this concession to the demands of Chambers of Commerce may 
do some good and can do little harm. We may learn colloquial French 
as well by conversing on bills of lading and tare and tret as on 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. The grammar at the end of the 
book is reduced to the barest essentials, for which we are grateful ; 
though it would be easy to pick holes in it. Why is des /ivres, ** some 
books," parsed on the same page as an indefinite and a partitive 
article? If a relative sentence preceded by /e seu/ requires the sub- 
junctive, why have we in the text ‘‘l’eau est la seule boisson dont 
nous ne pouvons pas nous passer"? Dernier does not always precede 
the noun ; consecutive sentences do not always require tbe subjunctive. 
But such inaccuracies are far preferable to minute hair-splittings. The 
book is evidently the work of an experienced teacher. 


Manuel de Conversation en français, en allemand et en anglais. 
By JAMES CoNNoR. Twelfth Edition. (Nutt.) 

A book in its twelfth edition is likely to reach its thirteenth, and we 
therefore would suggest a few corrections. *' Wasn't," ‘‘ weren't," 
'* aren't" are not elegant English; but **Ish'll," “I c'n” (passim) 
are not English at all. Xnospen is **to bud," not ‘to set." On 
page 240 die Schwester is ** the cousin," and on page 249 der Mietzins 
is **the ordinary." On page 255 cigale, grille should be rendered 
** cricket " ; and sauterelle, Heuschrecke, ** grasshopper,” not ** locust.” 
Bottes are not ** boots” (passim), but **top-boots." Muguet, Maiblume 
is not ‘‘ may-flower," z.c., the flower of the hawthorn ; and primevère 
is more commonly ‘‘ primrose ” than ‘‘ cowslip.” In the idioms and 
proverbs much closer parallels could often be found than those here 
given. 


The Relations of Geography and History. By the Rev. H. B. GEORGE. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
An excellent introduction to a branch of knowledge which is yearly 


growing in importance, and for which separate chairs have been re- 
cently established at many Universities. In proof of the rapid strides 
that this science has made, we need only to mention the names of 
Peschel and Hatzel in Germany, of Reclus and Vidal-Lablache in 
France, of Marsh and Mahan in America, and of Scott Keltie and 
Mackinder in England. Mr. George, after a general introduction, 
discusses in groups the chief countries of Europe, and adds a final 
chapter on America. The chapter on Alpine passes, where Mr. George 
treads, as it were, his native soil, is particularly good ; that on nomen- 
clature, where he follows in the steps of Isaac Taylor—not always a 
safe guide—leaves something to desire. 


Disease in Plants. By H. MARSHALL WARD, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Macmillan.)} 

Dr. Ward has written a book which fully supports the high reputa- 
tion he has acquired in the world of economic botany. In ‘‘ Disease 
in Plants" a very successful attempt has been made to systematize the 
whole question of phytopathology. The etiology, diagnosis, and 
therapeutics of the subject are discussed, as far as possible, on the same 
footing that has for many years been established in the case of human 
and veterinary disease. The book is neither complete nor cyclop:edic ; 
it is rather illustrative and suggestive. It is neither a text-book nor a 
work for popular reading. Interesting and original in treatment, 
marking out, rather than working, new ground, it should find its 
readers amongst advanced students of economic botany. None will 
read it without profit. In the preface, Dr. Ward devotes some space 
to an examination of the desires of the merely practical man in the 
way of information as how most effectively to combat plant maladies— 
how to prevent and how to cure. Nevertheless, the book would be 
little short of useless to the purely practical. It is impossible to shear 
such a subject of all technicality, and still preserve its scientific 
character. Advice that is mere advice and not explanation is best 
administered through the medium of the County Council lecturer. 
** Disease in Plants’’ should come into the hands of all agricultural 
and horticultural students, as well as of all who are interested in the 
modern problems connected with plant-breeding. One fault the 
book has—a great fault, the absence of which would ehhance in- 
calculably its utility—it has no illustrations. 


** A. G. Dawson’s School Series." —Geography through Object Lessons. 
By F. H. SuoosMiTH, Ph.D., B.Sc. (7% x 43i in., pp. 76, with 
diagrams ; price Is. 6d. A. G. Dawson.) | 

This is a useful and suggestive little book, though somewhat expen- 
sive. As its title indicates, it is on quite modern lines, and seeks to 
produce rudimentary ideas of physiography by using observation, ex- 
periment, and simple inference in connexion with the children’s 
surroundings. The subject-matter seems to us well chosen, and the 
experiments suggested are simple and of the right kind. In the 
matter of plan-drawing we should have liked to see more definite and 
explicit directions given for inserting an object in its proper position in 
the plan ; for the mode of doing this by measurements from fixed lines 
can be made asimple and effective introduction to latitude and longitude. 


The Waterloo Campaign, 1815. By WILLIAM SIBORNE. Fifth 
Edition. (Constable. ) 

There is no need to review Siborne’s history; it has long taken its 
place among military classics. Mr. Arber, who edits this reprint, is 
rather wide of the mark in saying that it is regarded by common con- 
sent as the best comprehensive account in the English language of the 
Waterloo campaign, and that ‘‘all who read it will gain a very clear 
insight into the methods of military strategy as they were practised by 
the great captains of that age.” Those who wish to study the strategy 
of the campaign will do better to turn to Colonel Chesney, or Mr. 
Ropes, or M. Houssaye, of whose admirable book there is now an 
English translation. The true praise of Siborne's book is that given to 
it by Shaw Kennedy: **I doubt if, as to any other battle, there ever 
were a greater number of facts brought together, or more care, industry, 
and fidelity displayed in their collection." It is an invaluable record 
of the British share in the campign, especially since it has been sup- 
plemented by the ** Waterloo Letters," sent to Siborne in answer to 
his inquiries, and published a few years ago by his son. Siborne 
is not free from patriotic bias; but most readers will make allow- 
ance for that, and, on the whole, it is less misleading than the oppo- 
site tendency. Some men, in their anxiety to be open-minded and 
generous, are ready to accept foreign statements to the disadvantage of 
their countrymen on quite insufficient evidence. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has fallen into this snare, as Mr. Oman and others have lately shown, 
in dealing with the behaviour of the Dutch-Belgians at Waterloo. 
Siborne's style, which Mr. Arber finds charming, is at times too florid 
for the taste of the present day. For instance: ‘‘ Victory, hovering 
over the brave conquerors of the Imperial Guard, alighted for a moment 
at the feet of Wellington ; and, ere the goddess could be scared away 
by the still threatening countenance of the enemy, Britain's hero 
secured her favour by the display of that extraordinary foresight, 
prompt decision, and unflinching determination which, though at all 
times his distinguishing characteristics, now shone forth with more than 
ordinary brilliancy." But such flights in emulation of the Napier eagle 
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are exceptional, und the narrative is, as a rule, clear, simple, and 
businesslike. This new edition is most creditable to the publishers : 
well printed, well bound, and provided with plans which are quite 
adequate, at all events for readers with good eyesight. It has been 
found necessary to omit parts of the appendix, and, since the volume 
extends to 832 pages as it is, this can hardly be complained of. But 
the editor has not been altogether well advised in his selection. It was 
a pity to omit the numerical returns of losses by regiments and corps, 
and they might well have taken the place of the nominal lists of German 
officers, killed or wounded, which occupy seven pages. An index 
would have been useful; but the very full table of contents makes it 
the less necessary. 


Asinetie: a French Story for English Children. By Mrs. J. G. 
FRAZER. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. (Dent.) 

Another charming French Reader for infants by the author of 
'* Scenes of French Life." Some of the fun will be lost on the small 
scholars for whom it is mainly intended, but the precept not to muzzle 
the ox who treads out the corn is not obsolete, and it is no small gain 
to have provided a fund of innocent amusement for the poor teacher. 
Mrs. Frazer is as witty as Gyp, without a touch of the latter lady's 
Shandyism. Mr. Brock has caught the spirit of the author, and his 
numerous illustrations are a perfect running commentary. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


A Tragedy of Errors. By GERALDIN£ HopcsoN, author of ** In the 
Wilderness of this World," ‘ Anthony Delaval, LL.D.," &c. (George 
Allen.)—In ‘A Tragedy of Errors" we have a story of a girl's life 
spoiled and cut short, directly and indirectly, by the mistakes made in 
her upbringing. Griselda Vibart was the daughter of a clergyman of 
strict Evangelical views and a charming woman not strici at all, but 
with a soul brimming over with poetry. Mr. Vibart and his wife would 
have adapted themselves quite happily to one another, but for the fact 
that the vicar’s sister made her home at the vicarage. Miss Vibart 
adored her brother, and caricatured his views. She was of a disagree- 
able and grudging temper, and persuaded herself that she was animated 
in all she did by the purest zeal for the glory of God. She made Mrs. 
Vibart miserable while she lived, and when Griselda was left motherless, 
at six years old, she found abundant scope for her gifts of persecution in 
worrying the child. The way in which Aunt Maria’s severity is made 
to produce ever more and more spoiling for Griselda is extremely 
clever. The vicar lacks the moral courage necessary to oust his sister 
from his house ; but he is aware of the harm she does his child, and he 
tries to counteract it by indulgence as little judicious as the unkindness 
of the other. All this is very well indicated ; and the view taken of 
Griselda by the artist who comes into the neighbourhood is excellent, 
also. For the rest, the story, though clever, is decidedly depressing. 
And, though we hold no brief for the doctrines of Calvin, we confess 
that we should have liked the book better if we had not felt that the 
author unfairly exaggerates the narrowness, harshness, and self-righteous- 
ness of the lady at the vicarage. As a matter of fact, in these days it is 
the agnostics and freethinkers, not the over-religious of any denomi- 
nation, who are most inclined to be arbitrary and intolerant towards 
human infirmity and human charm. But it is refreshing to have the 
character of the child who is spoiled so impartially shown up. 
Griselda is a very naughty little girl very often, and she brings her early 
death apon herself by sheer wilfulness. Altogether the book is very much 
above the average in construction, style, and motive. Mr. Humphreys, 
the artist, talks brilliant sense about character and education, and we 
very much approve his views of the comparative merits of Browning 
and Rossetti as influences to be desired in the forming of young minds. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


There is little of moment to chronicle. The representatives of the 
University have been received by the King. The Chancellor (Lord 
Kimberley) is recovering from a long illness. Frequent, and doubtless 
important, meetings of Senate, Councils, and Faculties are held ; 
but the deliberations are private, and the results of its meetings are 
jealously kept to its own body by the Senate. The undermanned 
clerical staff are as overworked as ever, and the new appointments, if 
made, are not made known. 

The Graduates’ Room—a square, airy room, fitted with a good case 
of dictionaries and reference-books—and the three rooms fitted up as 
the Library, are open for use, and are at the end of the front corridor 
on the first floor. 

The most interesting event has been the Extraordinary Meeting on 
April 12, when Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s motion ve Convocation fees 


was passed in an amended form. His object was to make a protest 
against the appropriation by the Treasury of the life composition fees 
(43 to £1 each) paid by the five or six thousand members of Convoca- 
tion (representing a yearly income of some £150 to £200). In 
response to a request from Mr. Hanford for information as to the 
pee of Convocation financially, and as to its powers (whether of 

olding money or performing any separate and administrative acts as 
apart from the Senate), the Chairman stated that the Government had 
hitherto paid all Convocation expenses, but will now cease to do so; 
these expenses, exclusive of the Clerk’s salary (£250) and printing 
(sometimes a very heavy item), were about £100; that the question of 
the fees had been put to the Treasury, but that they had returned no 
answer. Several members held the opinion that, before claiming the 
fees as the capital of the University, it would be well to examine into 
the account on both sides, and take some high legal opinion. 

The popular view was, however, taken by the large majority present, 
and Dr. Thompson carried his resolution, which he supported in a long 
and interesting speech. 


OXFORD. 


The short vacation has been marked by an unusual number of losses. 
The most distinguished name is, of course, that of the Bishop of Oxford, 
who was the last survivor of the three scholars, Stubbs, Freeman, and 
Green, who forty years ago gave such a vigorous impulse to historical 
study in England. Sir John Stainer, who only recently resigned the 
Professorship of Music, had been for nearly fifty years a most important 
influence in the development of English musical studies, and his tenure 
of the Professorship was described by Sir H. Parry, his successor, as 
of greater advantage to the University than any like period in her 
musical history. Canon Menzies, who died last month at the age of 
eighty-five, was formerly Fellow of Brasenose, and since 1880 Hon- 
orary Canon of Christ Church. Mr. R. Cowley Powles, of Exeter 
College, till lately Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Chichester, 
graduated in the same year as the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It will be interesting to educationists to hear that last term the 
Hebdomadal Council appointed a committee to consider the question 
of including modern languages in the necessary subjects for Responsions. 
The opinion is widely held that some such change would be very bene- 
ficial as an encouragement to the modern language teaching of 
schools, which has made very great progress in the last quarter of a 
century, and at Oxford has never been recognized among the ordinary 
studies of the University. It is understood that no change is likely to 
be made unless there is strong support from the schools; and the first 
step is necessarily to collect opinions from a large number of important 
schools all over the country. The first business of the committee will 
be to consider these opinions, of which a large number have been 
already received. Any reform would necessarily be attended with many 
difficulties, as the effect of the change on both colleges and schools 
might be considerable. Butit is at least a matter for congratulation that 
the subject has been taken up by the University, and further develop- 
ments will be awaited with interest. 

Lapy MARGARET HALL.—Scholarships have been awarded as 
follows :— The James Cropper Scholarship of £50 a year for three 
years, to Lilian M. Gunter, Reading High School and Reading College 
(Latin and French); £35a year each to Hélène Lejeune, Lady Bank 
House School and Withington Girls’ School (English Literature), and 
to Emily C. Wordsworth, High School, Bedford (Latin and German) ; 
425 a year to Jessie L. Lee-Strathy, Church of England College, 
Edgbaston (Latin and Greek); commended, Catherine Jamison, 
Church of England High School, Graham Street (mathematics). 

St. HuGu's HALL.—A scholarship of £25 a year for three years 
has been awarded to Lilian M. Rogers, Haberdashers’ Company 
School, Acton (natural science). The Clara Evelyn Mordan Scholar- 
ship was not awarded. 


WALES. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Governors of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, was held on Friday, March 29, 
at the Shire Hall, Llandilo, under the presidency of Sir James Hills- 
Johnes, V.C. Principal Roberts, in the course of a long statement, re- 
ported on the conference which had taken place between representatives 
of the College Council and representatives of the County Councils of 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, and Montgomery. One of the objects of the 
conference was that of trying to make some provision for the application 
of science to the woollen industry in Wales. It was proposed to ap- 
point an expert instructor in dyeing, who would spend the bulk of his 
time in giving Extension instruction in the centres where the industry 
was carried on. Ten weeks of his time would, however, be spent in a 
short course on lines similar to those now devoted in agriculture, to be 

iven in the College, probably in the months of May, June, and July. 
During the whole of the rest of the year he would be engaged in going 
from centre to centre, giving instruction and demonstrations, and holding 
classes for periods of a fortnight. Of course, the same district might 
engage his services for more than a fortnight, and he might be within 
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reach of the same group of villages for more than six weeks. The ten 
weeks’ college instruction would not be given merely to chemistry, but 
also to the elements of drawing and textile design. It was suggested 
that the grant from the counties should be given mainly to Extension 
instruction, and that provision should be made for sending pupils to this 
short course. 


The Principal also referred tc the establishment of the Faculty of 
Law at the College and tothe appointment of Profs. Levi and Jethro 


Brown. A resolution was passed commending the claims of the Law 
Library to the public. The relation of Science and Art grants to ele- 
mentary and continuation schools, and the constitution of a Central 
County Authority, with powers to supervise primary, secondary, and 
technical education within its area, were discussed. 

The seventh Annual Collegiate Meeting of the Guild of Graduates 
of the University College of Wales was held on Thursday, April 11, at 
the University College, Aberystwyth. The business meeting of the 
Guild commenced at 10 a. m. ; the Warden (Prof. Lloyd) in the chair. 
The report of the Literature Section, which was presented by Mr. J. H. 
Davies, stated that very little progress could be reported in this section. 
The two volumes in the series of reprints which were last year men- 
tioned as being in the printer's hands were still in the printer's hands. 
The first volume, which consists of three early printed tracts in the 
Welsh language, is being printed in facsimile, and this has caused great 
delay. About one half of the book has been printed. The second 
volume, which is a verbatim reprint of the second edition of the 
** Drych y Prif Oesoedd," is in a more advanced stage. At the last 
meeting of the Guild it was decided to ask Mr. Llywarch Reynolds, 
M.A., of Merthyr Tydfil, to act as editor of the works of Thomas Prys, 
of Plaswlyn. Mr. Reynolds kindly consented to undertake the work, 
and the manuscript of the poems, transcribed for the Guild by Miss 
Eluned Morgan, had been forwarded to him. 

Prof. Anwyl presented the report of the Dialect Section, which stated 
that its aim was to collect the fullest possible information as to the 
spoken language of Wales in all its varieties, whether of pronunciation, 
vocabulary, grammar, or idiom. Hitherto the work of this section has 
been very largely orientation, but, through the kind assistance given by 
many members of the section and others, the secretary has been enabled 
to collect a large vocabulary of dialect words used in various parts of 
Wales, a portion of which has been printed in alphabetical order in a 
form suitable for the tabulation of further and more accurate informa- 
tion as to pronunciation and meanings of words and the areas over 
which the words are used. When the facts of the vocabulary and its 
pronunciation have been well ascertained it will be possible to base 
the study of dialect upon a sound basis of actual usage. 

An Economic Section was formed, with Prof. Levi as secretary, and 
it was decided to take steps with the view, if possible, of forming an 
Anthropometrical Section. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— Warden, 
Mr. D. E. Jones, B.Sc. ; Clerk, Mr. Charles Morgan, B. A. ; Treasurer, 
Mr. T. Marchant Williams, B. À. ; Standing Committee, Prof. Anwyl, 
M.A., Mr. J. H. Davies, M.A., Mr. F. P. Dodd, M.A., Prof. E. 
Edwards, Mr. Edgar Jones, M.A., Prof. Lloyd, Mr. Chas. Owen, 
M.A., Rev. R. J. Rees, M.A., and Miss D. J. Thomas, B.A. 

An open meeting of the Guild was held at three o'clock. Mr. T. R. 
Dawes, M.A., Head Master of the County School, Pembroke Dock, 
read a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Bilingual Teaching in Schools." A 
paper on ‘‘ The Social Mission of the University" was also read by 

rof. Rees, M.A., Brecon. Mr. Dawes showed how successfully the 
teaching of French and Flemish was carried on in the Belgian schools, 
and advocated the extension and development of linguistic training in 
the Welsh schools. In Wales they had an excellent opportunity in 
their two languages (Welsh and English) of training themselves as lin- 
guists while they were young. It was certain that the bilingual Welsh- 
man will as greatly surpass the monoglot Englishman as the bilingual 
Fleming sur s the monoglot Walloon. Celtic volubility not con- 
fined to English and Welsh, but extended even to French and German, 
will be a valuable commercial asset. In conclusion, Mr. Dawes applied 
to Wales the following words ofa Belgian statesman slightly altered :— 
They were a small people admirably gifted for learning languages. 
Let them profit by their natural gifts, and, by training themselves first 
of all in the two languages they had at hand, go on to acquire other 
languages, and provide, what is so much needed, a supply of Imperial 

inguists. 

Principal Rhys, of Oxford, presided over the half-yearly meeting of 
the Court of Governors of the University College of North Wales at 
Bangor. Mr. Cadwaladr Davies was elected Vice-President of the 
College. It was reported that the Bangor Corporation had offered to 
give the site of the Bishop's Palace as a site for permanent collegiate 
buildings. The question of the establishment of a Mining Department 
was discussed. It was decided to appeal to mine-owners and County 
Councils for funds to establish the department. A report was submitted 
dealing with the steps taken by the Senate for the establishment of a 
Sea- Fisheries Department in connexion with the college. A committee 
was appointed to assist the Senate in carrying out the project. 

The Welsh Language Society, which was recently reorganized, has 
drafted the following educational scheme :— 


I.—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


A. Welsh-speaking Districts.—Infants’ classes to be taught mainly in 

Welsh. The introduction of English at this stage to be at the teacher's 
discretion. Lessons at this stage would be oral only, and the teaching 
of English almost entirely by the direct method. In one or two classes 
in the lower sections of the schools for older scholars the language of 
instruction also to be mainly Welsh, but lessons to be given in English 
by the direct method. At whatever stage, however, of the child's 
instruction the reading of English is begun, it should have been 
preceded by the reading of Welsh, particularly as mastery in the latter 
Is more easily attained than in the former. For the teaching of Welsh 
reading in the early stages, a Welsh Reader is preferable to a bilingual. 
In the higher sections, the instruction in English to be continued by 
the direct method, and to form a prominent part of the curriculum. 
Welsh should continue to be the medium of instruction in some subjects, 
especially in the moral and religious lessons in common things and in 
history and geography. At the same time there should be systematic 
teaching of Welsh, including reading, composition, and the facts of the 
language. 
B. English-speaking  Districts.—Welsh, when taught, should be 
taught as a second language by the direct method. Whether the subject 
is begun in the junior classes or commenced later, an adequate amount 
of time should be devoted to it. The Society sees no objection to com- 
mencing conversational lessons in Welsh even in the infants' school, but 
considers that Welsh reading should be postponed until some degree of 
mastery is obtained in English reading. . 

C. Bilingual Districts.—It is desirable that children in bilingual 
districts should have every opportunity of securing a sound knowledge 
of both languages, and it will depend upon the linguistic circumstances 
of a locality whether the system pursued in its school approximate more 
to A or to B. When some degree of facility of reading in both 
languages has been acquired, bilingual Readers and exercises in the 
transposition of ideas from one language to the other may profitably be 
introduced. 

II. —INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


Where Welsh is taught as a second language to English-speaking 
pupils, it should, as far as possible, be taught by the direct method. In 
the higher classes the direct method should be supplemented by the 
practice of idiomatic translation, Welsh composition, the study of the 
literature, and the study of the facts of the language. With Welsh- 
speaking pupils the practice of idiomatic translation from Welsh into 
English, and vice versa, and of Welsh composition and the scientific 
study of the facts of the Welsh language, may be commenced from the 
pupil’s entrance into the school, as a valuable mental exercise. Par- 
ticular stress should be laid upon the study of Welsh history and liter- 
ature as a means of general culture. 


III. —HiGcHER EDUCATION. 


It is desirable that training colleges and day training departments 
in Wales should direct their students’ particular attention to scientific 
methods of language teaching, and should encourage their Welsh- 
speaking students to perfect their knowledge of that language. It 1s 
desirable also that English-speaking students who intend to seek ap- 
pointments in Wales should be encouraged to take the opportunity of 
acquiring some knowledge of the Welsh language. 


SCOTLAND. 


The question of the summer session in Arts has been for some time 
under discussion, and the Faculty of Arts in Glasgow University 
recently prepared an elaborate report on the subject, which has been re- 
mitted for consideration to a special Committee of the University Ccurt. 
Prior to the ordinances of the last Commission the teaching for gradua- 
tion in Arts was given entirely during the winter six months. Since 
1868 in Edinburgh, and since 1876 in Glasgow, summer tutorial 
classes in certain subjects have been conducted by University assistants. 
The Commission of 1876 decided against the institution of a regular 
summer session in Árts **on the grounds (1) that a summer session, or 
any considerable prolongation of the winter session, would not be 
adapted to the needs or habits of the Scottish student ; (2) that any such 
extension would unduly increase the burden of teaching on the pro- 
fessors, and tender to render the chairs less attractive." The 1889 
Commission, on the other hand, instituted a summer session, in which 
half-courses qualifying for degrees might be taken, and allowed 
students to graduate either after two winter and three summer sessions or 
after three winter sessions. Very little use has been made of this new 
summer session as qualifying for graduation ; but some of the University 
Courts are now endeavouring to realize more fully the intentions of the 
Commission by requiring professors appointed under the new ordinances 
to conduct qualifying classes in summer. The report of the Glasgow 
Faculty of Arts points out tbat the work of such summer classes must 
necessarily be a repetition of one half of the winter work, and that in 
this respect the proposed summer session differs essentially from the 
medical summer session and from the summer term of English Uni- 
versities and University colleges, in both of which there is a con- 
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tinuation, and not a repetition, of the winter work. Again, it is 
observed that ** something of value educationally will generally be lost 
by taking a subject in two detached portions. There are subjects in 
which such division, if practicable at all, must entail considerable loss ; 
it is but a small number of students who will avail themselves of this 
facility." ** Work carried on under such conditions must be profoundly 
distasteful to the teacher ; and, if it be taken into consideration that no 
such system has ever formed or forms part of any scheme of University 
teaching, it might fairly be called intolerable.” 

The report proceeds to show that under present conditions far too 
much lecturing is compressed into the winter six months, and that the 
tendency of the present system is to make the students ‘‘ regard the 
lectures, and the lectures only, as the compendium of knowledge 
required for graduation purposes." In confirmation of this a compari- 
son is made between the work of the Scottish and that of the English 
and German Universities, and it is shown that ** in no other University 
system is a heavier demand made upon the professor" than is at 
present made in Scotland. Accordingly, the report recommends, instead 
of the addition of a summer session in which the winter work is 
repeated, the extension of the present session, so that the work may be 
** taken at a slower rate, and thus made more beneficial for the student, 
and more practicable for the professor.” ‘* In the winter session no time 
or opportunity is afforded for the systematic reading and reflection 
which give effectiveness to the lecture as an instrument of teaching, or 
for the still more important productive work by which the teacher may 
establish in the open field of the world's judgment his right to speak 
with authority on his subject”; and, on the other hand, ‘‘ the experi- 
ence of the best students has been that no assimilation of the work is pos- 
sible in the short over-filled winter session, during which lecture succeeds 
lecture with distracting rapidity, and such spare time as there is has to 
be largely given up to exercises, essays, and examinations." It is, 
therefore, suggested that either (a) the session should, with the same 
number of lectures as at present, be divided into three terms, the first 
of nine or ten weeks, the second of nine weeks, and the third of six or 
seven weeks, the whole beginning in October and ending with the 
graduation in June ; or (4) that there should be a session of twenty-five 
weeks, divided into two terms, and ending in May. There will be 
considerable difference of opinion as to the value of these proposals, 
which can only be carried out by an agreement on the part of the four 
Universities to promote a new ordinance. There are manifest advan- 
tages to be derived from either plan. The main objections will be that 
the extension of the session will reduce the number of students (a con- 
tingency which the report does not consider probable), and that professors 
appointed under the old ordinances cannot be required to lecture except 
during the winter six months. 

Aberdeen University has revived the old custom of celebrating 
‘Founders’ Day." The celebration was associated with the April 
graduation, and a large number of graduates revisited Aberdeen, and 
took part in various successful functions. The opportunity was used to 
give a new start to the University Extension movement, to which Lord 
Strathcona has contributed £25,000, and Mr. C. W. Mitchell £20,000, 
and for which other £55,000 is required. 

The General Councils of the Universities are considering the modern 
language question. A Committee of the Glasgow Council has reported 
in favour of equalizing the marks for ancient and modern languages, 
provided ‘‘ that in order to secure equality of standard and marking in 
the four languages the papers should all be passed by a joint board of 
bursary examiners in each University before being set, and that French 
and German should have a lower and a higher standard, as Latin and 
Greek have." The Committee also suggests four groups of subjects, to 
each of which a certain proportion of bursaries should be assigned, the 
number depending on the number of candidates in each group. English 
is included in all the groups, mathematics, Latin, and French in three 
of them, German in two, and Greek in one. The Modern Languages 
Association is endeavouring to induce corporations and other private 
patrons of bursaries to equalize the marks in the competition for bursaries 
in their gift. In Edinburgh the Heriot Trust has resolved to assign a 
certain proportion of its bursaries for special proficiency in modern 
languages. As there seems to be some misunderstanding about the 
position of Aberdeen University in the controversy, it may be as well to 
mention that the University is not committed to any plan for re- 
organizing the bursary competition. The Faculty of Arts and the 
Faculty of Science have each reported on the sub'ect, and their proposals 
(which differ very widely from one another) have been transmitted to the 
other Universities for their opinion. But meanwhile Aberdeen has not 
adopted either of the plans. In spite of the supposed hardship to 
women students under the present conditions, a girl educated at a 
country school has taken the first place in the recent bursary competition 
at Aberdeen. 

After nearly thirty years’ service, the Rev. Alexander Ogilvie, LL.D., 
has resigned the Head Mastership of Robert Gordon’s College, Aber- 
deen. Having conducted with remarkable success the parish schools 
of Strichen and Monymusk, he reorganized Gordon’s College so admir- 
ably that Mr. Mundella described it in 1884 as the model of what such 
an institution should be. His pupils have for many years distinguished 
themselveshighlyin University, Science and Art, and commercial examina- 


tions, and Gordon's College has long enjoyed the reputation of one of 
the best secondary schools in Scotland. Dr. Ogilvie and others of his 
family have done excellent work for Scottish education, and his old 
pupils and friends will hear of his resignation with much regret, 
e d will be glad that his retirement is not due to any failure 
of heaith. 


IRELAND. 


At the time of writing, the names of those appointed to act on the 
Royal Commission on Irish University Education have not been pub- 
lished. There is a universal demand that it shall be composed 
of men the most eminent procurable in education, whether Irish 
or not. A demand has also been made by the Irish members, the 
Presbyterian body, and others that Trinity College, Dublin, shall be 
included in the scope of the Commission ; but it is almost certain that 
the Government will not consent to this. 

A difference has arisen among the Catholic party on the question. 
The Irish members advocated fighting out the University question 
aggressively on political lines in the House of Commons. They 
regard the Commission as a mere postponement of action on the part 
of the Government, and refuse all responsibility as to its consequences. 
Mr. Dillon also declared, in the debate in the House on the 22nd ult., 
that he did not believe the Lishops wished it, as the Irish members had 
received no communication from them on thesubiect. The Archbishop 
of Dublin and other prominent Churchmen have maintained silence ; 
but the Bishop of Clonfert (one of the deputation asking for it) and the 
Bishop of Limerick, two of the ablest, are in favour of it. In the 
debate in the House Mr. Balfour declared that the Government had 
not initiated it. There is, however, a large Catholic party anxious for 
immediate practical action, and for a more conciliatory policy than that 
of the Irish M.P.'s, to whom the issuing of the Commission is due, and 
it certainly seems the most likely way by which to obtain a workable 
solution. 

At a recent meeting of the Junior Fellows of Trinity College, a 
memorial was drawn up and presented to the Board, signed by twenty- 
two out of twenty-five present, asking the Board to offer to the Catholic 
Church facilities for Catholic students of Trinity College, Dublin, re- 
ceiving religious instruction from their own clergy, and inviting their 
co-operation ; also that negotiations should be entered into with the 
Presbyterian body for the establishment of a Presbyterian Divinity 
School in Trinity College. This indicates the desire of the more pro- 
gressive party in Dublin University to strengthen the position they 
claim of being a national University, open to all denominations, with- 
out prejudice to the faith of any student. At the same time, no such 
concession will satisfy the Catholic Church. 

The Board, in an able reply, say that they are ready to do all in their 
power to carry out such proposals if the two religious bodies themselves 
apply to them to do so, but they will not offer them. In the case of 
Catholics, they made the offer in 1893, and it was rejected by the 
bishops, who said that they could not consent to Catholic students 
attending Trinity College. In the case of the Presbyterian body, they 
could not found a Divinity School without some of the funds being con- 
tributed by that body itself. The Board also object to any action that 
might seem to be the result of the present agitation. 

At the recent meeting of the Synod a discussion took place on what 
is regarded as the unsatisfactory position in Trinity College, Dublin, of 
the Divinity School of the Irish Episcopal Church. It is entirely in the 
hands of the College, and it is pointed out that, if the Board were event- 
ually to consist largely of agnostics, or High Churchmen, the Irish 
Church would have no control over injurious teaching which might be 
given to students whom they would have to accept as ministers. The 
proposal to separate the Divinity School from Trinity College, Dublin, 
would meet with much resistance within the walls ; but it is advocated 
by many as a method of making Dublin University more acceptable to 
Catholics. The wholly secular and undenominational Queen's Colleges, 
however, are quite as much, if not more, objected to by the Church. 

Mr. Thrift, one of the youngest and ablest of the Junior Fellows, has 
been appointed Professor of Experimental Physics in the room of the late 
Prof. Fitzgerald. 

A movement has been begun to raise funds to equip Queen's College, 
Belfast, more adequately—to provide better laboratories and ground for 
athletics and several new chairs. Large sums have already been 
subscribed, and it is hoped that Government will give an additional 
grant to one of the most successful and useful colleges in Ireland. At 
present its income is not more than £12,000 a year. The movement 
may lead to increased endowment for the college in any changes 
brought about as the result of the Commission. 

Dr. Tarleton, F. T.C. D., has been appointed to the post vacant, by 
the death of Prof. Fitzgerald, on the Intermediate Board. The Board 
have drawn up a programme according to the new Intermediate scheme 
for 1902, and have submitted it to some of the leading educationists for 
criticism. The changes contained in it, which are of a radical nature, 
are only mentioned tentatively, and may be altered on revision. The 
Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild are memorializing the Board to 
postpone some of the rules till 1903, on the ground that it would be 

(Continued on page 318.) 
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BACON'S 
Excelsior Wall Maps. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


“ Marvels of Cheapness and Utility." 


A Lis of the 60 Maps, Diagrams, &c., is supplied, from which Principals may 
make their own selections, and have them made up as a Special Wall Atlas, at an 
inclusive charge of 3s. 6d. per Sheet. 


BACON'S UNRIVALLED DRAWING CHARTS. 
SOFT GREY LINES SERIES. 
By FRANK STEELEY and BERNARD H. TROTMAN. 
Parts I.-If., IIT., IV., V., VI-VII. for corresponding Standards. 


On Paper, 5s. 6d. ; Cloth, ros. 6d. each; or on Cards, in strong case, to hang up, 
10s. 6d. each. 


The Copies are al! Figures of Natural Objects, with Numerous Applications to 
Design. The whole Series may be had Coloured, price 2s. per Set extra. 


BACON'S NEW DRAWING 


BOOKS AND CARDS. 


Soft Grey Lines Series - s Books each 3d. 
Common Object Series 4 Books » 2d. 
[nteresting Seras 4 Books w^. 2d. 
Geometry Series f 4 Books zo “gi 3d 
Second Grade Freehand — ... "i " 1 Book i4 Wen p» 6d. 
Drawing Cards, corresponding to the above ii Price rs. 5d. per Set. 
Guide to Practical, Plane, and Solid Geometry... es Ws e. I$. 
Principles of Perspective. By J. CARROLL. ... "M ae 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN SQUARED PAPER. 


By STEELEY and TROTMAN. Strongly bound. Price 2s. 


SQUARED DRAWING PAPER. One-inch Squares for use with the above, in 
packets of so sheets, price rs. 


DRAWING BOOKS for use with the above, 64 pages, price ^d. ; 32 pages, price 3d. 
G. W. BACON & OO., Limited, 127 Strand, London. 


SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (110), 


Each containing Six Idiomatic Sentences to render into French. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Many of the grammatical questions are taken, by permission, from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, from those of the College of Preceptors, the London 
Matriculation. the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, and from the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations. 

“A very useful set of questions." — Modern Language Quarterly. 

' The English idioms for translation into French are well chosen. 
little book." — University Correspondent. 

“The exercises in the use of idioms are specially good." — Bookman. 

* We noticed at the time of its appearance this very useful collection of test papers, 
and need only here add that the key is full and accurate save for some obvious mis- 
prints and one or two slips that we have noticed." —Journal of Education. 

“We are great advocates of abundant ezercises ; hence our immediate approval of 
this book." — School Guardian. 

"We have much pleasure in recommending this useful collection of papers in 
grammar and idiomatic sentences. It will save the teacher many an hour of labour, 
and would be valuable for a class entering for an examination to work through 
steadily." — Educational Review, 

A KEY, issued to Teachers and Private Students only, can be obtained from the 
Publishers. 6s. net. (A list of errata is issued with this.) 


By H. R. LADELL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 


Thirtieth Thousand. Price 6d. By the same Author. 
Containing nearly 1,000 words (in which actual mestakes have /requently been 
made, as collected from Dictations, Essays, Examination Papers, &c., during a 
period of more than fifteen years), with Rules. 


Also, in Book Form, “HOW TO SPELL AND SPEAK ENGLISH." Third 
Edition. Price rs. 

This also embodies most of the errors in the sentences set for correction in the 
Examination Papers of the London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, the College of Preceptors, &c. 


It is a useful 


French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences. 


Second Edition. Price 2s. cloth; 1s. 6d. boards. By the same Author. 

“ This short grammar iscompiled by a master who knows his business, The type 
is good, the arrangement good, and there is nothing superfluous."—/owrna/ of 
Education, 

" Students preparing for examination in French grammar and composition will 
know the worth of this little book. The colloquial sentences at the end are a useful 
addition." — Bookman. 


[An appendix embodying the final official changes in the simplification of French 
Grammar rules will be presented with each copy. | 


London: RELPE BROTHERS, Ltd., 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.O. 
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WORKS BY THE 


Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of ** Talks with Mr. Gladstone” [Second Edition Enlarged], ‘4 
“ Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir" [Fourth Edition Revised], &c. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


SAFED 
STUDIES. 


Contents :—HISTORICAL PREDICTION—SIR G. C. LEWIS AND 
LONGEVITY—LITERARY EGOTISM—CHARLES AUSTIN— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. GROTE AND MR. BABBAGE— 
MR. TENNYSON's SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY—PHYSICAL AND 
MORAL COURAGE—THE UPPER ENGADINE—NOTES AND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR CHARLES WHEATSTONE, DEAN 
STANLEY, AND CANON KINGSLEY — THE EPICURIST’S 
LAMENT — PoEMs BY B. L. T. (HON. Mrs. L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE) — INDEX TO THE CLASSICAL AND OTHER 
QUOTATIONS, WITH ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


FOURTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price 2s. 6d. 


STONES 
OF STUMBLING. 


Contents :-—THE CURE FOR INCURABLES — THE FEAR OF 
DEATH — FEARLESS DEATHS — DIVINE ECONOMY OF 
TRUTH. Appendices : — RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK 
PATTISON — MR. ROMANES’ CATECHISM — NEOCHRIST- 
IANITY AND NEOCATHOLICISM : A SEQUEL—INDEX TO 
THE CLASSICAL AND OTHER QUOTATIONS, WITH ENGLISH 
RENDERINGS. 


t One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch-portraits. 
of the people who have intluenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to. 
be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern letters, who 
has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with. 
the ‘ Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined his recollections of the late Master 
of Balliol." — TIMES. 


*! Since the death of Hayward, we know no English /fttérateur who has, in the 
same degree as Mr. Tollemache, the happy knack of recollecting or collecting the 
characteristic sayings and one of a distinguished man, and piecing them together 
in a finished mosaic."—DA/LY CHRONICLE. 


“It will not be surprising to any clear-minded reader of this and its companion 
essays that, in Pattison's final letter to his friend from Oxford, he should have 
finished it with the following words: * For my part I cannot expect ever to see you 
again, and I must content myself with here recording my experience that your con- 
versation was to me more stimulating than that of any man I ever met.' These 
essays must have a striking resemblance to that conversation." 

LITERARY WORLD. 


‘*The ‘Safe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for any human creature to 
raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, and they are about four times 
as long as the ' Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks may possibly at some 
period or other have given scandal to a part of the population by no means likely to 
read them; but in these days the public has swallowed so many camels that we do 
not think Mr. Tollemache's gnats would even make any considerable portion of them 
cough. . . . We propose to make some observations on the most important of these 
charming essays. "They are all singularly well worth reading, and may be described 
as the works of a most ingenious, accomplished, and cultivated man of leisure, who 
writes in order to fix recollections and systematize speculations which interest him, 
and not for the purpose of advocating particular views in the spirit of a partisan or 

ropagandist. . . . The only likelihood of Charles Austin being remembered at all 
fies in the chance of the survival of the touching and striking account given of him 
by his accomplished, grateful, and most appreciative pupil."— Zhe late Mr. Justice 
Fit_james Stephen, in the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, 


These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES, by the HON. 
LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form (which, of course, 
did not contain the Pattison Recollections] at the late Mark Pattison's request. The 
books are issued at Cost Price. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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difficult to provide for them before next September. The chief of these 
is that experimental science is made practically obligatory in the 
Preparatory Grade, and, by the rules laid down by the Department 
(which the Board have adopted), it must be taught in laboratories 
epe according to a certain standard, and by teachers with certain 
qualifications, neither of which are obtainable within a short time. 

One of the two Assistant- Commissioners of Intermediate Education, 
in whose hands lies the major portion of the administrative work of the 
Office, died recently, Mr. W. Malet. He was the son of a former 
Fellow of Trinity Coll e and himself a distinguished mathematician 
and metaphysician. The Assistant-Commissioners have up to the 
present received £1,000 each. Mr. Swift Payne Johnston, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, a distinguished teacher in 
mathematics and logic and ethics, is a probable appointment. 

Dr. Traill, F. T.C D., has been appointed Commissioner of National 
Education, in the room of the late Prof. Fitzgerald. The Annual 
Congress of National School Teachers was held in Dublin last month. 
There were fewer complaints ef the new scheme than might have been 
expected, considering how onerous the time tables and other arrange- 
ments are at present. The President, in his address, drew attention to 
the little that has been done to enforce school attendance in Ireland. 
Although empowered by the Local Government Act, only about twelve 
of the new Rural District Councils have appointed School Attendance 
Committees, and some of these are very inactive, making little or no 
attempt to reach children not on the school roll. 

The managerial question, owing to the vigorous action of the Church 
against the agitation, has been abandoned, at least by the Catholic 
teachers. A proposal to help the Protestant teachers (who have not 
the bishops as a court of appeal against arbitrary treatment by a 
manager) to obtain a tribunal satisfactory to them was rejected. 

The Irish School Attendance Committees at present existent held a 
conference the week after, at which various improvements in the Acts 
were discussed. The establishment of day industrial schools and truant 
schools was advocated, and the giving to magistrates and the police | 
greater power to deal with parents and children. It was stated that 
there are 170,000 children between the statutory ages in Ireland not 
attending school—this out of a population of probably not more than 
four millions. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCIIOOL. 
WINTER SESSION, I900-I. 


The following prizes have been awarded :—First year’s students : 
'L. E. C. Norbury, the William Tite Scholarship, £27. 10s. ; D. K. 
‘Coutts, College Prize, £20; R. J. H. Cox, College Prize, £10. 
Second years studenis: H. A. Kisch, the Musgrove Scholarship, 


£38. 10s.; E. W. Parry, Coile, ge Prize, £20; T. P. Puddicombe, 
College Prize, x IO. Third year’s " students : C. N. Sears ( Medicine), 
prize, £10; C. Burrows (Surgery, including Ophthalmology), prize, 


A10; R. E. Roberts (Midwifery and Diseases of Women), prize, 
410; W. M. G. Glanville (Pathology), the Hadden Prize, £10; 
C. N. Sears (Pharmacology and Therapeutics), prize, £10; H. W. 
Sinclair (Forensic Medicine and Insanity), prize. £ro; H. W. 
Sinclair, Public Health Prize, £10. The Wainwright Prize, £10, 
has been awarded to W. M. G. Glanville, B.A. of Christ Church, 
"Oxford. 


SCHOOLS. 


BALIOL SCHOOL, SEDBERGH, YORKSHIRE.—The  breaking-up 
party of this school was held on April II, and took the form of a fancy- 
dress dance, at which a large number of visitors were present. There 
was a great variety of characters, and many of the dresses were both 
ingenious and artistic. A prize, consisting of a chocolate-box, was pre- 
sented by the Principals (Miss Bertha Skeat, Ph.D., and Miss Jessie 
Auld, M.Sc.) for the best dress of the evening, the limit of cost of 
materials used being half-a-crown. The votes of the visitors selected 
the **highwayman" as the prize-winner, this costume being very 
striking and appropriate. It consisted of a troad-brimmed black hat, 
dark tunic with scarlet sash, Wellington boots, and long dark cloak 
falling from the shoulders, the face being partly concealed by a black 
mask. Next in order of merit were a little Welsh washerwoman, in 
typical national costume, with rolled-up sleeves ; an early Victorian 
damsel, in a straw bonnet with wide brim, and clinging yellow gown ; 
a lady of Jane Austen’s period, in flowered muslin, relieved by a 
simple band of black velvet at the neck ; and a powdered lady in white 
and yellow muslin. Many of the other costumes were also very 
effective, and included Nydia, the blind flower-maiden ; some little 
Indians, a Turkish lady, and a witch. The programme included a 
new and graceful square dance, ‘‘ The Albany,” performed by the 
pupils of Miss Richards’s dancing class. The proceedings terminated 
with light refreshments at an early hour, as the pupils were leaving next 
morning. The school reopens on May 2. 

BRAMLEY, ST. CATHERINE's SCHOOL.—In the Cambridge Local 
Examinations held in December last, seven pupils were entered for the 
Senior, five for the Junior, and five for the Preliminary Examination. 


All of these were successful. One Senior gained distinction in music, 
and one, Amy Fry, in drawing, being placed second on the list. 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE. —This term 
the school is removed to larger premises at Wellington House, where 
the extensive grounds are useful for the upils’ gardening and for tennis, 
&c. There is also ample accommodation now for boarders. A 
Kindergarten Department is now opened, and the “‘ little men and 
little women ” are under the charge of Miss Louise Simpson (National 
Froebel Society’s Certificate), late of the Maria Grey Training College. 

ROSSALL SCHOOL.—The following have been elected :—(1) To 
Senior Scholarships: G. G. Woodruff, L. H. A. Carr, P. Snowdon, 
A. F. Dickinson (all of Rossall School). (2) To Foundation Scholar- 
ships: K. L. Archer (Rev. J. Marshall, Frith Hill House, Goldalming), 
W. Menzies (P. H. Morton, Esq., Scaitcliffe, Englefield Green). (3) To 
Junior Scholarships: H. D. Littler (County School, Llandudno), 
T. H. Cleworth (C. W. Hunt, Esq., Cordwalles, Maidenhead), R. D. 
Anderson (A. J. Barff, Esq., Belmont House School, Lee, Blackheath), 
T. Harston (E. A. Wells., Esq., Highfield School, near Southampton), 
C. J. H. Bolton (Rev. W. Earle, Bilton Grange, Rugby), C. B. 
Cooper (Geo. Brooksbank, Esq., Aysgarth School, Newton-le- 
Willows), C. Caddick (The High School, Newcastle, Staffs. ), Alex. 
Pym (The Preparatory School, Rossall). Moss Christian Evidence Prize, 
S. F. Peshall ; General Paper Prize, S. F. S. Johnston ; History Prize, 

. N.G. Johnson. Among the recent honours Rossall can claim :—To 
be K.C.M.G. Brigadier-General Frederick John Dealtry Lugard, 
C.B., D.S.O., High Commissioner for the Protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria. To be C. M.G. : Francis Alfred Cooper, M.I.C.E., Director 
of Public Works, Ceylon ; Ralph Champneys Williams, Colonial 
Secretary, Island of Barbados. To be C.B.: Frederick Victor 
Dickins, Librarian of the University of London: Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Arthur Bigge, K.C.B., C.M.G., to be G.C.V.O. and Extra Equerry 
to His Majesty the King. On February 23 we played Manchester 
Wanderers, and won by 5 goals to 2. In the Hockey League matches, 
Furneaux's finally beat Hainsworth’s by 6-0; in the Second Division 
Hainsworth’s drew with Cordner’s. On February 22 the annual 
Shrovetide readings took place; and on March rr Mr. Harry 
Furniss gave us a most interesting and amusing lecture on ‘‘ The 
Humours of Parliament." 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for April is awarded to J. C. P. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for February is H. C. F. 
Mason, Esq., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for March is Miss Alice M. 
Stoneman, Girls’ Grammar School, Maidstone Road, Rochester. 


Ce n’est pas dans les nobles regions de l'intérét général qu'il faut 
chercher la politique de Bonaparte. Elle n'a d' objet que la construction 
de lui-même; mais le feu sombre et dévorant d'une ambition bouillante 
et néanmoins dirigée par de profonds calculs a dû produire de grandes 
conceptions, de grandes actions, et augmenter l'éclat et l'influence de 
la nation dont il avait besoin pour commander au monde. Ce monde 
était d'ailleurs si pitoyablement gouverné, qu'en se trouvant à la téte 
d'un mouvement révolutionnaire dont les premieres impulsions furent 
libérales et les déviations atroces, Bonaparte, dans sa marche triom- 
phante, a nécessairement amené au dehors des innovations utiles, et en 
France des mesures réparatrices, au lieu de la démagogie féroce dont on 
avait craint le retour. Beaucoup de persécutions ont cessé, beaucoup 
d'autres ont été redressées; la tranquillité intérieure a été rétablie sur 
les ruines de l'esprit de parti; et si l'on suivait les derniers résultats de 
l'influence francaise en Europe, on verrait qu 'il s'exerce continuellement 
une force de chose nouvelle qui, en dépit de la tendance personnelle du 
chef, rapproche les peuples vaincus des moyens d'une liberté future. 
Il est assez remarquable que ce puissant génie, maitre de tant d'Etats, 
n'ait été pour rien dans les causes premiéres de leur rénovation. Les 
adversaires de la Révolution n'ont rien à lui reprocher ; il est pour eux 
un Solon qui a fait fortune. 


66 J. C. P. ” 

It is not in the exalted s of devotion to the public good that the 
secret of Bonajarte's policy is to be sought for. Its sole aim is the 
building up of his own fortunes ; although the devouring flame of an 
ambition which, ardent as it was, was guided by profound calculations, 
could not fail to produce some great conceptions and great actions, and 
to augment the renown and influence of the nation whose help he needed 
to make him master of the world. That world, moreover, was so 
wretchedly governed that, finding himself at the head of a revolutionary 
movement, liberal in its first tendencies and frightful in its aberrations, 
Bonaparte in his triumphant progress was bound to introduce some use- 

(Continued on page 320.) 
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The Guardian os may 1 


CONTAINS A 
Special Educaticnal Suppiement 


In which there appear articles on THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES and THE VILLAGE SCHOOL ; 
Reviews of the REPORT OF THE BOARD or EDUCA- 
TION ON PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, of the WORK OF 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BoarD, and of RECENT SCHOOL 
Books, and Works dealing with the Theory and 
Practice of Education. 


5 Burleigh Street, London, W.C. 
MANUAL TRAINING AND SLOYD TOOL CO. 
30 School Boards 


YE: Se anus 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Pioneers of 


Manual Training. 


Wood Work. Metal Work. Wood Carving. 
Cardboard Work. Clay Modelling. Brush Work. 
Bent-Iron Work. Kindergarten. School Gardening. 


Write for particulars of our 


ECONOMI BE e ER Work 1 O : 

for CLASS of 12 Pupils for guineas. 
YORKSHIRE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, LTD., 
SHEFFIELD. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR REVISION CARD. 


By H. W. ORD, M.A. (Lond.). 


This Card presents in one view on one page (21 x 14 in., printed on 
folding linen), clearly and concisely, all the French Grammar (except 
Irregular Verbs) usually required of pupils up to the age of 15, and 
furnishes a convenient means of complete revision to older students. 
It gives a full list of the changes in French grammar instituted by the 
decree of last February, at the same time drawing attention to previous 
usage. 

Price 1s. 


——— —ÀÀ— 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., 
32 aud 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


` 


TA 
FITZROY PICTURES. 
FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED bv 


Heywood Sumner, Selwyn Image, 
C. W. Whall, Louis Davis, 
and C. M. Gere. 


Prices from 6d. to 5s. Gd. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS. 


TOURS IN WALES. 


BATHING, BOATINC, FISHING (Sea, River, and Lake), 
GOLFING, COACHING, MOUNTAINEERING. 
available for two months, issued throughout the 


TOURIST TICKETS year, from London and all principal stations in 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 


Aberystwyth, Borth, Machynlleth, Aberdovey, Towyn, Dolgelley, Barmouth, 
Llanbedr and Pensarn, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli, 
Llanidloes, Rhayader, Builth Wells, and Brecon. 

are issued every 


CHEAP WEEK-END & TEN DAYS TICKETS i: 


SATURDAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR (for exceptions see the issuing 
Companies' announcements) from SHREWSBURY, BIRMINGHAM, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON, STAFFORD, BURTON, DERBY, LEEDS, LEICESTER, 
HUDDERSFIELD, STOCKPORT, OLDHAM, MANCHESTER, PRESTON, 
BLACKBURN, ROCHDALE, BRADFORD, WAKEFIELD, HALIFAX, 
BOLTON, WIGAN, WARRINGTON, CREWE, LIVERPOOL, STOKE, 
BIRKEN HEAD, and other Stations to the CAMBRIAN WATERING PLACES. 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS will be issued from LONDON (L.N.W. and 
G.W. Co.'s Stations) to Aberdovey, Aberystwyth, Barmouth, and Dolgelly, &c., &c., 
every Friday and Saturday, available to return on the following Sunday (where 
Train service permits), Monday, or Tuesday. 

EVERY WEDNESDAY during une, July, August, and September, CHEAP 
WEEKLY AND FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS will be issued FROM LONDON 
to the Cambrian Coast and certain Inland Stations, available to return on the follow- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Monday week, or Wednesday week. 

Tickets at the same fares are also issued in Loudon during the same period, every 
Wednesday, available to return on the following Wednesday or Wednesday week. 


ABOUT THIRTY RAIL AND COACH EXCURSIONS DAILY 


are run from the Cambrian Railways, during the Summer Months, through the 
finest scenery in the Principality. 
CYCLING AND WALKING TOURS at cheap fares throughout the Mountain, 
River, and Lake District of North and Mid-Wales. 
For particulars sec Ratl and Coach Excursions Programme, issued gratis. 


EXPRESS TRAINS, WITH ist, 2nd, and 3rd CLASS LAVATORY 
CARRIAGES 


(LONDON TO ABERYSTWYTH, 6% hours; BARMOUTH, 7), 


are run daily during the Season in connexion with Fast Trains on the London and 
North Western and other Railways, between London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Merthyr, Cardiff, Newport (Mon.), 
&c., and Aberstywyth, Barmouth, &c. 


SEE THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS’ NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ALBUM, 
“A SOUVENIR,” 
GEMS OF PICTURESQUE SCENERY IN WILD WALES. 
55 Superb Views. Price 6d. 


At the principal Railway Bookstalls, the Company's Stations, and the 
undermentioned Offices, &c. 


PICTURESQUE WALBS (Illustrated). 


The Official Guide Book to the Cambrian Railways, edited by Mr. GODFREY 
Turner. price 6d., can be obtained at the Bookstalls, and at the Company's Offices 
or St*tions, also of Messrs. W. J. Adams & Sons, 59 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

FARM HOUSE AND COUNTRY LODGINGS. —Attention is drawn to the Illus- 
trated Pamphlet issued by the Company. 


"LIST OF LODGINGS." 


Price 1d. at the principal Railway Bookstalls and Company's Stations. 

Time Tables, Tourist Programmes, Guide Books, and full particulars of Trains, 
Fares, &c., may be obtained from Mr. W. H. GoucH, Superintendent of the Line, 
Oswestry, at any of the Company's Stations, and at the Cambrian Offices, Crue- 
Woode Buildings, 17 Back Goree, LIVERPOOL; Exchange, CARDIFF ; and 
8 Stanley Road, Meersbrook, SHEFFIELD ; or on application to the undersigned. 
Also at the CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS' LONDON OFFICES, 53 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ; 32 Westbourne Grove ; and 150 Piccadilly; and at the underinentioned 
Offices of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Excursion Tourist Agents— 

BIRMINGHAM —42 Union Passage, New Street. MANOHESTER — :1: Market 
Street. LIVBRPOOL—25 Lime Street. DUBLIN — 16 Suffolk Street. GLASGOW 


—Central Station. 
C. 8. DENNISS, 


General Offices, Oswestry. 
April, 1gor. Secretary and General Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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ful innovations abroad, and in France some remedial measures in place 
of the demagogue-rule of which men had dreaded the return. Many 
persecutions have ceased, many have been mitigated, internal tran- 
quillity bas been re-established on the ruins of party spirit ; and, if one 
were to trace out the final results of French influence in Europe, one 
would find there a force of innovation continually at work, which, in 
spite of the personal bent of its author, brings the possibility of future 
hberty within reach of the vanquished nations. It is sufficiently re- 
markable that this powerful genius—master of so many States—should 
have counted for nothing among the first causes of their renovation. 
Yet so it is. The opponents of the Revolution have nothing to reproach 
him with. He is for them merely a successful Solon. 


We classify the 160 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Musca, Bellerophon, Stefan cel Mare, Bella Vista, 
Mademoiselle Ixe, f.M., A Speckled Bird, C. W.M., D.D.D., Bar- 
barus, Old Bi-chord, J.C.P., Fortes et Fideles, Rodbourne. 

Second Class.—Snowflake, Bedford, Nectarine, Ebon, Meliora 
sequor, IIpayua, St. Michal, Rex, J.L.B., M.C.K.K , Escamillo, 
Achil, Vlaamsche Meisje, Nellie Grey, Sola, E. M.W., v.p.c., Florizel, 
ra Old Pembroke, Talent de bien faire, Pittchen, Altnacoille, 
C.R., E.W.H., Sirach ** 3”, Grinlow, Pom-pom, Jagiellon, A.T., 
Myosotis, L. H. Auchentorlie, E.A.M., Prig, Chemineau, K.L., 
S cammino, Gourgaud, Berta, Sigrob, Vanessa, Leek, La Souris, 
Shakspere, Kibby, Limousine, J.M.A.L., Brussels, Benbow, Brian 
Boru, Mouse, 100,000, Acomb, Merrybent, Judy, Miggs, Gothicus, 
Hitchhurst, 97, Sirach, Westralian, Lucibel, Hedera nostra, Templier, 
Ley, Wilts, post mark Weston-super-Mare, Shenfield, Felicia, Balaam, 
Momus, Apathy. 

Third Class. —D.C., Peterite, Lalage, Faint Heart, Silly Suffolk, 
H.B.B.P., Neith, Sarnia, Nell, M.M.M., Bluet, Nonyeb, Mottley, 
Cestria, Takotah, H.F.R.V., M.E.R., Willowbank, A.M.P., Stella, 
Atreb, Eve-jar, Ulysses, Rover, H.]. E. C., B.A., Rinaldi, Peashooter, 
Monomania, Olaf, Alpha, K.M.G., S.H., Francesca, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Récamier, St. Cyr, Dunnabie, Claire. 

Fourth Class.—Jamie, Shark, Charlemagne, Ringdove, Souvenir, 
E. R. B., Casella, Coo, Mars, F.B., Nemo, H.S.D., Doya, Bernardine, 
Alouette, S. P., Brock. 

Fifth Class.—Isabelle, Marcellus, Leland, U.S.A., Voyage, M.T., 
Parcival, Innocence, Nap, Uva, Poli, Schoolgirl, R.A.P., Unity, 
Favorite, Net, Lundi. 


It needed a good deal of careful reconstruction to turn the Lanfrey 
into readable English. A word-for-word version is hardly intelligible. 
Who without the French would understand ‘‘ the exalted regions of 

eneral interest”? Yet this, or something like it, is what I got 
rom more than half. ‘‘The higher sphere of general benevolence, 
the enthusiasm of humanity, universal philanthropy” is the real 
equivalent. So, /a construction de lui-même is ‘* self-advancement,” 
** self-aggrandisement.”  ‘‘ The fire of a seething ambition" is in 
English a jumble of metaphors ; though we can speak of his ambition 
as the lurid and pent-up fires of a volcano. .4 d£ produire is not 
* must have produced," but ‘‘ could not fail to produce.”  ** Whose 
first impulsions (tendencies) were liberal and its deviations abominable” 
is again a case of ‘‘ the letter killeth.? We must turn: '* inspired at 
starting by liberal ideas, though it fell into extravagant excesses." 
Beaucoup de persécutions ont cessé: the tense was commonly missed— 
** have since then ceased,” or ** were then put a stop to " ; and we can 
hardly speak of a persecution being remedied or redressed ; turn rather 
by **injustices "" or **acts of oppression." Une force de chose nouvelle, 
‘* a force before unknown." Rapproche les peuples, not ** brings nations 
together," but *''brings nations within reach of the means," &c. 
N’ ait été pour rien, ** had no part or lot in”: several went astray in 
the mood (translating ** may have been"), and some in the negative 
(translating ** was no unimportant factor”). Faire fortune is not ** to 
make his fortune,’’ but **to succeed." Inthe eyes of the anti- Revolu- 
tionists Napoleon was an embodiment of Plato's philosopher-king. 

The award of the prize was a dithcult matter. The best stylists put 
themselves out of the running by some serious mistake. Thus, 
* Momus" translated: **has not been among the least causes” ; 
** Bellerophon " began : ** in the noble sphere of the general interest  ; 
** Rodbourne"! : ** who has made his fortune"; ** Felicia’’ omitted a 
whole clause ; ** Fortes et Fideles? had “ red-hot ambition.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of Jacobi's “ Wiegenlted für ein Madchen” :— 


Schlummre, Liebchen ! bist noch klein, 
Weisst vom schonen Sonnenschein, 
Weisst vom Strahl des Mondenlichts 
Und von Wald und Blumen nichts. 
Liebchen, schlummre, werde gross ! 
Sollst es sehn auf meinem Schooss. 
(Continued on page 322.) 


Original and Departmental Drawing 
Copies. 


TIT-BITS DRAWING BOOK. 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED. 


By a National Medallist and Certificated Teacher of Drawing. ~ 
reehand, Freearm, and Ambidextrous Drawing Copies, with Analysis 


and Instructions. 
Paper covers, 3d. Large 8vo, 64 pages. Limp cloth, 6d. 


Containing 


NOVEL. UP-TO-DATE. ACCURATE. 


LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. 


FROM MODELS AND OASTS, &c. 


With Introductory Model Drawing by JoHN SKEAPING. . . 
To all students who wish to get a clear grasp of the subject of Model Drawing this 
book will be the greatest possible help. 


224 pages. 31 full-page Plates. 125 other Illustrations. Price 3s. 4d. 


TIT-BITS COPY BOOKS. 


In Fifteen Books, containing 24 pages. Price 2d. each. 


A New Series of Copy Books designed to produce a clear, bold, and rapid writing. 
There are no flourishes or fanciful peculiarities. The style is simples uniform, and 
entirely without exaggerations, The slope is 15^ from the vertical. There are at 
least two headlines on every page, so that the risk of the scholar copying his own 
writing is reduced to a minimum. 


TIT-BITS MONSTER PENNY BOOKS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THIS WONDERFUL SERIES. 


Tennyson's Poems. King and Emperor. | Animal Stories. 
Longfellow's Poems. | JEsop's Fables. Dictionary. 
Queen and Empress. Spe g Book. Hans Andersen. 


Complete List of the Series on application. 


The Golden Rule Readers: Manners and 
Morals. In Two Books. Book I., rs. 3d. ; Book II., 1s. 6d. 

Illustrating and enforcing, by means of Proverbs, Maxims, Stories, Examples, and 
Poems, the necessity for habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, the 
importance of cheerful obedience to duty, of corsideration and respect for others, and 
of honour and @ruthfulness in word and act, the relation of conduct, thrift, temper- 
ance, &c., to success in life. 


SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


ODDLAND AND OTHER FAIRY TALES, 


By HARRY A. JAMES. 


A Unique Collection of Original Fairy Tales, superbly Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 352 pages, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


By GRANT ALLEN. With 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Flashlights on Nature. 


150 Illustrations by FREDERICK ENOCK. 


WIDE-WORLD ADVENTURE. 
WIDE-WORLD SEA ADVENTURE. 


A new series of books of travel and adventure. The stories in these volumes are 
absolutely authentic, and form a succession of the most marvellous experiences which 
have ever been undergone. The books are handsomely bound in cloth, superbly 
printed, and well illustrated, 256 pages, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Our Weighbours” Series. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


French Life tn Town and Country. By Miss Hannan Lyxcu, 
Author of ** Denys D'Auvrillac," ' Dr. Vermont's Fantasy," &c. 


German Life in Town and Country. By W. H. Dawson, 
Author of * Germany and the Germans," &c. 


Russian Life in Town and Country. By Francis H. E. 
PALMER, sometime Secretary to H.H. Prince Droutskop-Loubetsky (Equerry to 
H.M. the Emperor of Russia). 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
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For Circular, Testimonials, and any 
Maker's List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello, Edinburgh; or 
at 20 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(close to Highbury Station and Trams). 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmonis &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, er, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month's free trial, a ro years’ warranty, 
carriage paid, and free exchange or return 
at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 45-Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. 2d. N.B.— 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdue 
the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 


ALBAN JAMES, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, The Grammar School, Hanley Castle, 
Worc., writes :—'' You will be pleased to know that the piano is giving me every 
satisfaction,” 


" For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and general excellence of manufacture 
howt, there are no better instruments to be had at anything near the prices 
at w these Pianos are being offered." — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find WB 
CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS.—(P/ease mention this paper.) 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
THE 


CALENDAR 
Whe Gollege of Breceptors, 


FOR THE YEAR, 1901, 


CONTAINING 


All information respecting the objects and operations of the 
College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regu- 
lations of the various Examinations, &vc., with an Appendix 
containing the 


Papers set at the Diploma, Certificate, Professional Preliminary, and 


Junior Forms Examinations of Midsummer and Christmas, 1900. 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


and ready for use. A small specimen apparatus (note 


COPYING APPARATUS. 


FIFTY COPIES IN FIVE MINUTES. 


A New Form of Gelatine Copier, and a new Composition that has been 
greatly improved during the last few weeks. 


Old ink disappears of itself in a few hours, leaving the surface bright, transparent, 
per size), with ink, rubber, 


and instructions, sent post free for 38. 6d., cash with order only. 


Address—Mr. RUBENS ANSCOMBE, CucxrigLD, Sussex. 
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& 13652, 1897. 


Nos. 7820, 1896, 


The following are a few of the Schools in which | have erected the above Partitions:— 


London. | Stookport. 
St. ups School, Kilburn, | Great Moor School. 


following advantages :— St. St » ' 
: ! . Stephen's, C.-on-M. . St. Joseph's R.C. School. 
1. Their simplicity of construction is such 'St. Michael's R.C., Ancoats. New Technical Institute. Margate. Sale. 
that can be fixed at a minimum of expense | The Chethams fTospital. Dukinfield. Deaf & Dumb School. Industrial School. 
and moved with ease ; a Sixth Stan Boy | Deaf & DumbSchool, Old Trafford. | St. John's School. Mossley. Todmorden. 
or a Female Teacher can move them. Buxton. : Disley. National Schools. St. Josep 's School 
2. Being made in wide sections, there are| Harpur Hill Board School. Natonal onoo Northwioh. Téchai e Es 
less joints for sound to pass through. They|St. Anne's R.C. School. U.M.F.C Schools ° Verdin Technical School. = ur ea 
take up very little room from the wall when Burnley. TAM RA Heywood. Winnington School. St. Clement's School. 
potum ue. Claremont Street Board School. St. John's New School. Barnton Board School. Wesleyan School, Davyhulme. 
3. There are no hinges to get out of order! ~, Blaokburn. St. John's Infants' School. Preston. Wigan. 
or wear out. erry Tree National School. |New Jerusalem. St. Ignatius R.C. School, — |St. Catherine's Schogl. 
is hans ier of tbe partition, provision 5 J ope ae hs St. Paul's RO Newton Moor. 26 an m S Joe RC. Es wear 
ictoria 5choo!. Grantham. St. Patrick's R.C. School, |New Jerusalem School. 


Bolton. 

and |St. Augustine's, Tonge Moor. 
Bedford Leigh. 

Wesleyan School, Bedford. 


. 5- They have the approval and commenda- 
tion of H.M, Inspectors of Schools, 
meet the requirements of the Education De- 
partment. 


Bottesford National School. 


Live 
St. Bede's School. 
St. Silas’ School. 


Castlemere Wesleyan School. 


1. National School. 
Sheffield. Wolverhampton. 
Wharncliffe Side School. St. Luke's School, Blackenball. 


School Managers and others requiring a simply constructed, elegant, and effective partinio aad one that will work smoothly and not be liable to get out 


of order, are invited to inspect one of t 


above. 


Sole Manufacturer—JOHN HEYWOOD, Church and School Furniture Manufacturer, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
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Sollst den Glanz des Himmels sehn ** En déshabille ” ; ‘‘ A double entendre" ; ** Convince a man against 
Und aus ihm die Sonne gehn his will, He's of the same opinion still”; ** We are such stuff as dreams 
Uber Wiesen frisch und grün, are made of ’’; ** None but the brave deserve the fair" ; ‘‘ Nihil tetigit 
Wo die blauen Veilchen blühn ; quod non ornavit"; ‘‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 
Veilchen werden dann gepflückt, 2. Give not more than fen similar misquotations. 

Du an's Mutterherz gedrückt. | ——— 

Mir am Herzen, liebes Kind, Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
Spielst du froh im Morgenwind, petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
Uber dir ist Jubelklang, names for publication. 

ee oe T iss All competitions must reach the Office by May 16th, 
Und du fühlst den Mutterkuss. - addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
Liebchen, schlummre, wachs heran ! way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Siehst in meinen Armen dann 
Auch der Abendsonne Gluth, 


Siehst, wenn Feld und Aue ruht, BRITISH CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION.—On Friday, April 19, a 
Gold und Purpur überall per was read before the London branch of the above, on ‘‘ Children’s 
Beim Gesang der Nachtigall. Social Ideas," by Mr. T. G. Tibbey. Papers from 1,420 children were 
Unterm Nachtigallen- Lied dealt with, divided into three sections—secondary-school girls, ele- 
Kommt der helle Mond und sieht mentary-school girls, and elementary-school boys. In six diagrams 
Mild herab auf dich und mich ; considered, of eighteen cases thus presented, fifteen showed a falling off 
Alle Blumen neigen sich ; in fullness and breadth of ideas at thirteen years, with a rise at fourteen 
Und die Händchen falt’ ich dir : years. The girls throughout show a greater realization of the self as a 
Kleiner Engel, Gott ist hier ! determining factor than do the boys. They speak more often of the 


opportunities for self-gratification offered by a lofty position, insist 
more upon implicit obedience to their commands, and, at the 
same time, are more anxious that they themselves should do 
right. The ideas most generally insisted upon by the children 
were the necessity of the maintenance of order and of the pass- 
ing of laws, the need of education, with provision of schools, 
| churches, and religious teaching, and the importance of forming a 


Gott ist hoch im Sternenglanz 
Und im niedern Veilchenkranz, 
Ist, wo jener Vogel schlägt, 
Und wo dieser Arm dich trägt ; 
Sag' in jedem Winkel dir, 
Liebes Madchen : Gott ist hier ! 


deii The der = history, as helping = give some pe 
r e r r ‘ng | ception of the needs of a State, was particularly shown in the case o 
ss ern os LEE GE SS ADELE JUN JOURS the secondary girls. Questions both psychological and sociological 

pe : f , E were raised, as to the order of development of children's ideas, the 

I. Correct the following vulgar misquotations :—*‘ Fresh fields and | possible mutual reaction of women and political life, and the value of 
pastures new ” ; ** In the sweat of thy brow ” ; ** We left him alone in his | some elementary instruction in the science of government. It is hoped 
glory’; ‘‘ The even tenour of their way”; ‘‘ Many a mickle makesa ' that the study may be continued, but more papers are needed, par- 
muckle ” ; ‘‘ The law is a hass " ; ‘‘ Ex uno disce omnes" ; ** The last | ticularly from secondary boys’ schools. The test set had been: “If 
infirmity of noble minds" ; ** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we | you had to rule over any people who had no form of government, how 
die”; ** There is nothing new under the sun ” ; ** Toujours perdrix "; | would you set to work, and what would you do?” 
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GRIFFIN'S SELECTED WORKS. 


SECOND Epition. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 
{ncluding all the Newer Developments in Photographic Methods, together with 
Special Articles on RADioGRAPHY (the X-Rays), COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
and many New Plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHY : Its History, Processes, Apparatus, and Materials. 


A Practical Manual. Comprising Working Details of all the more important 


methods. 
By A. BROTHERS, F.R.A.S. 


'* A STANDARD WORK on photography brought quite up-TO-DaTE."—Photography. 
“The illustrations are of the greatest beauty.”"— Scotsman. 


In large 8vo, handsome cloth, fully Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


Comprising Properties of Matter, Sound, Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, 
and Light. 
By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the Mason University College, Birmingham ; and 
. J. J. THOMSON, M.A., RS. 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 


Seconp EpiTioN. Now Reapy. Price 8s. 6d. 
SOUND. 
ee Far superior to the average of books intended for students.”— Westminster 
eview. 


By the same Authors. Large 8vo, fully Illustrated. 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


Just Out. TniRD Epition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought up-to-date. Con- 
taining all the latest Chemical Discoveries. 9s. net. 


A SHORT MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By A. DUPRÉ, Ph.D., F.R.S., and 
WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.I.C., F.C.S., of the Westminster Hospital 
Medical School. 


“A well written, clear, and accurate elementary manual of inorganic chemistry. 
. « . We agree heartily with the system adopted by Drs. Dupré and Hake. WiLL 
MAKE EXPERIMENTAL WORK TREBLY INTERESTING BECAUSE INTELLIGIBLE."— 
Saturday Review. 


TuinD Epition, Revised and in part Re-written. With Frontispiece and 


Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 6d. 
AIDS IN PRACTICAL GEOLOGY: 
WITH A SECTION ON PAL.EONTOLOGY. 
By Pror. GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA, F.G.S. 
“ Prof. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has 
never been attempted before. . . . DESERVING OF THR HIGHEST PRAISE. Here 


Indeed are ‘aids’ INNUMERABLE and INVALUABLE. All the directions are given 
with the utmost clearness and precision.” —A thenæum. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Handsome Cloth, 7s. 6d. Gilt for Presentation, 8s. 6d. 
'OPHN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY. By R. Liovp Pragcrr, B.A., 
M.R.LA. Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER, 
and Photographs by R. WELCH. 

GENERAL CoNTENTs.—AÀ Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the Hawthorns—By 
the River — Along the Shingle—A Fragrant Hedgerow—A Connemara Bog — Where 
the Sainphire grows—A Flowery Meadow— Among the Corn (a Study in Weeds)— 
In the Home of the Alpines—A City Rubbish-Heap— Glossary. 

" BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. . . . One of the MOST ACCURATE as well as 
INTERESTING books of the kind we have seen." —A ferc ur. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY. By Grenvitte A. J. Corr, 
de M.R.I.A., Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for 
reland. 

GENERAL CoNTENTs.— The Materials of the Earth —A Mountain Hollow—Down 
the Valley—Along the Shore— Across the Plains— Dead Volcanoes—A Granite High- 
:and— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The Folds of the Mountains. 

** A CHARMING BOOK, beautifully illustrated." —.4 thene ur. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Large Crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 35s. 6d. 

THB FLOWERING PLANT, with a Supplementary Chapter on Ferns 
and Mosses, as Illustrating the first Principles of Botany. By J. R. Ains- 
woRTH Davis, M.A., F.Z.S., Professor of Biology, University College, Aberyst- 
wyth ; Examiner in Zoology, University of Aberdeen. 

“Tt would be hard to find a better guide to an accurate knowledge of modern 
discoveries in botany." —/Journa? of Botany. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORE: A Simple Introduction to Real 
Life in the Plant-World, Based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. 
By ErLrANoR HucHEs-GinBb., 

“In every way well calculated to make the study of Botany ATTRACTIVE to the 
young." —Scotsoan. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

THE MAKING OF A DAISY; “Wheat out of Lilies”; and 
other Studies from the Plant World. A Popular Introduction to Botany. By 
ELEANOR HucHnEks-GiBB. 

“The book will afford real assistance to those who can derive pleasure from the 
study of Nature in the open. . . . The literary style is commendable."—A now/edge. 


dondon: CHARLES CRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 


MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 


By BENCHARA BRANFORD. 
(Continued from page 266, April, 1900.) 


ON THE NATURE OF GEOMETRICAL KNOWLEDGE, AND OF 
ITS PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE INDIVIDUAL. 


I. An essentially Important Question: What is the Nature of 
Geometrical Knowledge ? 


I? our aim is to grasp the order and form in which geometry 

can be presented most efficiently for educational ends, it 
is, I presume, obvious that we must, as teachers, have a working 
conception of the za£ure of that province of knowledge with 
which we are concerned—its nature as determined by logic and 
Psychology. Whether we look back upon the misconceptions 
prevalent in the history itself of mathematics or the many 
strange, not to say monstrous, perversions of its educational 
functions, we are tempted to believe that in no branch of study 
has so much misapprehension existed as to its nature as in this 
of mathematics. . 


2. What is the Nature of the Process by which Geometry 
is Developed ? ; 

The outcome of this is, naturally, an equally great mis- 
apprehension of the nature of the mental processes by which 
alone geometrical knowledge can be genuinely assimilated. This, 
of course, reacts injuriously on practical education. 

It is these two questions I now propose to discuss. To avoid 
misconception—although such should be obviated by the very 
character of the journal in which the matter appears—it may 
be as well to state that it is neither for the professional philo- 
sopher, nor for the professional mathematician, as such, that I am 
writing, but solely for those who are interested in mathematical 
education, more especially feachers of mathematics. From 
this point of view, it may and will repeatedly happen that many 
fine distinctions actually, and even obviously, existing will be 
purposely overlooked if, from their subtlety, they are judged 
likely rather to obscure than to enlighten the practical issue. 
Thus, the aim is solely a presentation, brief as may be, of the 
broader aspects of the question—the construction of a rough 
foundation upon which other workers in mathematical educa- 
tion can build. As for any professional philosophers or 
mathematicians who may chance to read the discussion, I 
would—unless, indeed, they differ root and branch from my 
point of view—earnestly ask for their co-operation in the further 
development of the matter ; for in England, pre-eminently, the 
practical divorce of mathematical from philosophic study has 
already continued too long for the highest welfare of mathe- 
matical, and, I venture to add, also of philosophical, education 
and science.* 

In the use—here inevitable—of technical philosophic terms, 
there is perhaps but one way of avoiding a fatal misunderstand- 
ing at the very outset—the copious use of illustrations. Pre- 
liminary definitions are here quite beside the mark. For in no 
science, other than mathematics (even there we may doubt it), 
does the definition of a term carry with it its full content for all 
the uses to which it may be put. To such a pre-eminent degree 
IS this the case in philosophy—our present concern—that, as 
kant remarks in his * Critique of Pure Reason," *a full and 
clear definition ought, in philosophy, rather to form the con- 
clusion than the commencement of our labours.” t The practical 


* Both Germany and America have made considerable advances in 
the correlation of philosophical, mathematical, and educational science. 
Even in pure philosophy some familiarity with modern fundamental 
mathematical conceptions is already growing absolutely essential. 1 
allude more especially to the subtle conceptions of continuity, number, 
and the infinite elaborated by Cantor, Dedekind, Weierstrass, and 
others ; also to modern researches, due to mathematicians, on the 
basis of Euclidian and non-Euclidian geometries. — [Cf. Royce's 
application of Dedekind's conception of ** das Unendliche” as a self- 
rcprésentative system to the highest problems of metaphysics, in his 
Gifford Lectures of 1899. (Appendix: ** The One, the Many, and 
the Infinite.) J 

t Amplified and properly interpreted, this truth lies at the very basis 
of an efficient presentation of any branch of intellectual education ; it is 
in collecting and comparing material systematically for the purpose of 
clearest definition as the ideal of crude description that lies the chief 
educational value of the preliminary study of the subject. 
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outcome of this truth is that we are forced to depend upon the 
comparison of contexts for grasping the precise significance in 
which an author uses a technical term—a process essentially 
identical with that undergone in learning a language. Now, 
the comparison of contexts is, in effect, a cumbrous and tedious 
form of the use of direct z/uwstrafrons. So, without further 
apologies, I begin with a copious use of illustrations. 


3. Lllustrations of the Philosophical Terms to be used. 


My object is to select certain pieces of Geometrical Know- 
ledge, or, let us say, Spatial Experience, which obviously 
depend upon certain elements of MENTAL ACTIVITY. Of these 
two words, Knowledge and Experience, the first seems too 
narrow for my purpose, the second perhaps too wide—in saying 
this I refer to the popular meanings. Hence I shall sometimes 
use both, as mutual correctives. For instance, we do not 
generally give the title of “ knowledge” to the practical skill of 
a draughtsman in drawing a good circle; yet it is assuredly a 
piece of geometrical * experience," which is based directly on 
sense-perception (touch, muscular sensations, and sight), and 
it may exist quite independently of language. Now sense- 
Te Eon is certainly knowledge.* Therefore, on this ground, 

shall call such practical skill a form of geometrical knowledge, 
with as good reason as we call familiarity with “ Euclid” geo- 
metrical knowledge. Needless to say, the two are very different 
kinds of knowledge, and it is the precise nature of this dis- 
tinction that I shall be concerned with. Now we also, popularly, 
use the words Practice and Theory to mark this distinction. 
But these words have been so much used—and abused—in 
party controversies on education that they have almost become 
offensive to one side or the other, wherever a rational unification 
has not been effected. So I shall do my best to avoid them. 
Nor do they really go deep enough into the question. My aim 
is to go behind these popular conceptions, and get, if possible, 
to the more definitely seizable mental activities on which 
“practice” and “theory” alike are built. We want the real 
Psychological root of the matter, which, I fear, we shall never 
lay bare if we are for ever content to base our discussions on 
such obscure, and therefore necessarily superficial, conceptions. 
What, then, are the psychological activities at the basis of 
(i.) this “ practical” geometrical s47// of the draughtsman, the 
surveyor, the carpenter, the experimental physicist, the artist, 
the sculptor ; (ii.) this familiarity with. geometric science (with 
“ theory”) of the professional mathematician? Such are the 
two typical problems that confront us, if (and upon this, I 
presume, we are all agreed) we would derive from mathematical 
education a harmonious union of the excellences characteristic 
of both kinds of “ knowledge.” First, then, for our illustra- 
tions :— 


(a) Geometrical Experience or Knowledge in which SENSE- 
PERCEPTION fs the vastly predominant element of Mental 
Activity: the Senses concerned being the Motor-Sense and the 
Sense of Touch. 

Ex. I.—An example of this, so obvious as generally to escape 
notice, is the minute acquaintance we have with the shape and 
size of the mouth-cavity, obtained by almost incessant tongue 
movements and tongue contacts. Let but the tiniest piece be 
broken from a tooth and we become at once aware of it. Here 
we have direct apprehension, direct knowledge, of at least shape, 
size, position, distance, motion, surface, solid, point—to mention 
no other relations or qualities—through simple sense-perception. 
I do not mean to say that no other mental activities than sense- 
perceptions are involved in the process of development of this 
intimate knowledge : for it is certainly not so. Nevertheless, 
perception by the senses is undoubtedly the vastly predominat- 
ing element. It might, indeed, be hard to find any such com- 
pleted body of geometrical experience that approaches more 
nearly to pure sense-perception, fo pure sensation as distinct 
from thought. We might also select instances of spatial ex- 
perience due to sensations consequent on limb-and-body move- 
ments. It is worth remembering, too—for educational purposes 
—that the development of the senses of muscular movement and 
of fouch long preceded that of sight. Hence we can dimly 


* This English word seems to alternate in meaning between the 
German IU75«en and Adnnen, i.e., knowledge (in its narrower sense) and 
faculty ; so that the combination das jeozietrische Wissen und Konnen 
would better describe the desired idea. 


understand the fundamental importance of movement and touch 
in evolving spatial experience in consciousness. This funda- 
mental position occupied by touch and movement indicates 
clearly the wisdom of assigning a correspondingly fundamental 
position to them in geometrical education. The admirable skill 
of a good draughtsman is largely based on such sense-percep- 
tions, as well as on sight. An inherent weakness of geometrical 
education is the failure to appeal sufficiently to movement and 
touch—we rely far too much on sig for the sensual basis of 
geometry. On these grounds we sympathize fully with those 
educationists who emphasize the importance of doing * in ad- 
dition to merely seeing and thinking. 

The high degree of development of spatial knowledge, ex- 
tending even to a capacity for assimilating Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia," that can be attained without the sense of sight is 
remarkably shown in the case of Saunderson, the blind 
mathematician, whom I have had occasion to mention before. 
To a less degree, but still sufficiently striking, we see the same 
truth exemplified in any institution for the blind. Really, one 
is tempted to say that most of our mathematical education 1s 
designed for boys and girls without limbs and without the 
sense of touch—z.e., so far as mathematics is concerned, the 
school is an institution for cripples insensible to aught but 
light. 


(6) Geometrical Knowledge in which SENSE-PERCEPTION is 
vastly predominant : the Sense concerned being here mainly the 
Sense of SigAt.—Through sight also we become, of course, 
further familiar with shape, size, surface, &c. ; and it is to 
this sense that, once infancy is passed, we appear to mainly 
owe the further development of geometrical experience. 
Waiving very obvious contributions of the sight.sense to 
knowledge, I select a few instances of less trite character in 
which sense-perception is clearly predominant. 

Ex. 1I.— On any surface draw any closed figure : choose any 


Fig. 1. 


two points on the surface, one (A) within, the other (Z) without, 
the closed figure. Then we see that any continuous line what- 
soever drawn on the surface to join these two points must cut 
the closed figure in at least one point (P).t 

Ex. III.— Take a pair of gloves, exactly similar to sight in all 
respects, with the exception that one is rigbt-handed and the 
other is left-handed. Then we see that is impossible to /// one 
upon the other without turning one of them zzside ouf. 

Ex. IV.—Sometimes a geometrical problem which unaided 
thought finds extremely difficult to solve becomes obvious at 
once by appeal to experiment through the aid of the senses. 1 
select an instance from what is known as the science of 
Topology f or “ analysis situs." 


* Pickel well says, in his much to be recommended ‘‘ Geometrie der 
Volkschule" (Ausgabe I.), eighth edition, that the first applications of 
arithmetic to geometry should not be of this kind: ** The radius of a 
globe is 6 in. Find its surface and volume?" but: '' Here on Lhe 
table lies a globe; come and measure its surface and volume." The 
first question may be a disclipine for sight and thought, it may also be a 
mere appeal to rote-work ; the second necessarily appeals to sight, touch, 
and thought, and is the only real test of practical mastery of the idea- 

+t To describe this fact, one must, of course, use /am uage (1.e., One 
must use conception or thought); but the description or statement of 
the fact is something quite distinct from the fact itself as apfrehenczea 
by the senses. A like remark is to be understood throughout. In this 
connexion it would be most interesting to get a true conception of the 
geometry of the deaf-and-dumb : we arc sure of one fact—that it m wst 
be very considerable ; and probably it is mainly sense-perception. 

t Listing’s name, to whom we owe the classical treatise on t£ he 
subject. This is also a most interesting branch of geometry, in ma ny 
respects very simple, highly sensuous, and quite neglected in education. 
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Take a rectangular strip of paper (for convenience, say 1 ft. 


A P 
B B' 
Fig. 2. 
by I in). Draw a central line along it. (See Fig. 2.) Stick 


together * the two ends, with A’ on A, and & on P, and so 
vith 4’ coinciding with AB, thus forming an ordinary closed 
oand, of which (to clarify the instructions for a subsequent ex- 
periment, by way of contrast) we add a rough drawing 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
(Fig. 3) Now insert the point of a pair of scissors anywhere 
through the centre-line (which now forms a closed curve, we 
have not inserted it in Figs. 3, 4, 5) and cut the band all round, 
right through this centre-line. In this very simple case, thought 
alone (though of course based on the memory of sense- 
perception), without need for experiment, would have foretold 
us the result—/wo separate bands. 

However, now select a similar strip of paper. Holding one 
end (say A B) fixed, give the rest a half-twist, so that it appears 


8 A 


Fig. 5. 


as in Fig. 5 when laid flat upon a table. Now raise either end 
and place it upon the other, so that 4 falls on B’, and B on J’. 
Finally, stick the two ends together, thus forming a closed band 
which, placed upright on a table, appears as in Fig. 4 above. 
(By the way, to give a definition of this figure is an excellent 
exercise in description.) 

The problem propounded is: What kind of figure will zow 
be produced if, as before, we cut the band along the central 

028 

_ Those who are unacquainted with the geometrical property here 
1n question will, I think, find it a hard task to ‘hin out, purely 
from their present knowledge of space, the form of the resulting 
figure with detailed precision. 

Fiat experimentum in thought : then with scissors and paper. 
We obtain one continuous bind, on which are zwo whole twists. 

If this band, again, be cut along its centre-line, what will be 
the resulting figure? Two interlaced bands, on each of which 
are two half twists in opposite directions, but not so as to 
neutralize each other—forming, in fact, a kind of 8. 
_ Cut each again, and we obtain four bands interlaced and twisted 
1n a complicated manner; a fourth cut (along each of the four) 
produces a network of eight bands so complicated that we quickly 
become confused with the mass of detail thus sezse-fresented. 

At this point so admirable an occasion is presented for em- 
phasizing the function of THOUGHT that I take it, at the risk of 
some discontinuity in the presentation. When the dafa given 
to sense-perception become so complex as to cause confusion 


* A piece of stamp-edging is handy. 

t The crease made when flattening the band on the table (Figs. 4 
n 5) must be opened out, to cut entirely along the length of the centre 
line. 


e. 


‘unit-cube. 


and obscurity, thought-activity takes up and continues the task 
of realizing the given, by processes of classification, definition, 
syllogism, &c. In the present case, to realize the resulting 
figures, after two or three cuts, the appeal to mere sense-per- 
ception rapidly grows more and more hopeless. The mind has 
now but one method left—to retrace its experience, based on 
these perceptions, to the beginning, and create some kind of con- 
ceptual symbolism capable of dealing mechanically with the 
complexity of the phenomena presented, or capable of being 
presented, with a constantly increasing number of cuts. Thus 
can thought, while based on sense-perception, actnally advance 
immensely beyond the capacities of mere sense-perception. 
From this example is seen how, with problems of a certain 
degree of complexity, an appeal to sense-perception is success- 
ful and much simpler than thought. Nevertheless, «/timately, 
as the complexity oversteps a certain sensibly felt limit, which 
varies with each individual, the need for thought becomes 
apparent. J4 is just at this limit that the appropriate thought- 
machinery of abstract conceptions should be introduced to the 
pupil by the teacher; for the gradually developed interest and 
curiosity of the mind reach a maximum at this very point, 
where mere sense-perception has done its utmost. And it is pre- 
cisely in such cases where the true function of thought is 
realized, în economising mental activity,* or, to state the fact in 
simpler words, zz saving mental labour. To sum up: The 
introduction of abstract, conceptual machinery of thought 
into education —as contrasted with sense-perception—is then, 
and only then, justified when the need for it is distinctly felt and 
the capacity for it sufficiently developed. A more thorough and 
accurate statement of this principle will be developed later. 


(c) Geometrical Knowledge wherein SENSE-PERCEPTION is 
predominant, but, compared with the above, decreasingly so. 

Ex. V.—Draw any particular triangle ; measure each angle. 
Add the three results. The sum is, approximately, 180°. 
Repeat the experiment with many kinds of triangles. It is 
found that the sum remains approximately constant throughout.t 

Ex. VI.—Take an empty cylinder and a graduated empty 
With the cube fill the cylinder with water. Note 
how many fillings and fractions of a filling of the cube are re- 
quired. Repeat the experiment for a variety of cylinders. 
Tabulate the numbers obtained in a column; in a second 
column tabulate the measures of the areas of the cylinders’ 
bases ; ina third the heights (all, say, in feet—linear, square, or 
cubic). It is found that each number in the first column is 
approximately the product of the two corresponding numbers in 
the other columns. 

Respecting the scope of Examples V. and VI., some remarks 
appear advisable in view of very common misapprehension 
concerning them, more especially among teachers of elementary 
geometry preliminary to Euclid. The evidence furnished by 
such experiments as V. and VI., based directly as they are 
on sense-perception dealing with concrete figures which do not 
rigorously satisfy the scientific definitions of them, can establish 
neither (1.) the absolute equality of the relationship in any 
particular case, nor (ii), still less, its universal truth for the 
corresponding figures of all shapes and sizes; for, by mere 
sense-perception of a particular triangle, for all we know, the 
result may depend on some individual peculiarity of that 
triangle ; even with many triangles, the result may (though less 
probably so, we grant) depend on some peculiarity common to 
those measured, but not possessed by a// triangles (infinite in 
number). To establish de absolutely (though, of course, 
hypothetically also), appeal must be made to the machinery of 
strict definition, postulate, and syllogism—in a word, to highly 
abstract THOUGHT—such as we get in Euclid. It is quite 
beyond the power of mere sense-perception, which can supply 
only empirical or experimental “ proof" : the limit of its validity 


* The creation of this phrase and the elaboration of this truth appear 
to be due to Ernst Mach. See his “Die Mechanik in ihrer Ent- 
wickelung"—an epoch-making book, which science teachers should 
study. There is an English translation (Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co.). l 

t Inaccurate pupils sometimes get it as much as 190°. 

t I hope subsequently to consider the question: How best can a 
transition be made between such empirical truth and such absolute, 
though hypothetical, proof as we get in Euclid, or any equivalent of 
Euclid? The question is of extreme importance. 
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in geometry is strictly confined to the actual particular cases 
investigated ; no general conclusion is deducible, however 
numerous the cases may be. Hence itis false logic and vicious 
method to present such evidence to young pupils as universal 
proof of the absolute accuracy of the formulz.* 

Nevertheless, though such evidence cannot aspire to uni- 
versality and absolute rigour, its ró/e in geometrical 
education is of great and fundamental importance ; for (i.) it 
is the necessary preliminary to the efficient grasp of absolute 
(though hypothetical) proof in the scientific treatment of geo- 
metry ; (iL) it serves to awaken interest by suggesting the 
existence of some general truth ; whereby (ii.) the inventive 
powers of the pupils are stimulated to activity, both (1) to 
discover the empirical quantitative relation, and (2) to seize the 
conditions to be fulfilled by a scientific treatment. 

Summing up, no theoretical deduction from an experiment is 
to be drawn which the nature of the evidence does not warrant.ft 


(d) Geometrical Knowledge used to establish Arithmetical 
Truth, wherein SENSE-PERCEPTION and THOUGHT are, ap- 
proximately, equally conspicuous. 

Ex. VII. Considerthis groupofdots. Selecting 

e e e e “ows (horizontal), we read it as 4, 4, 1, 1, 1, 1. 
Selecting columns (vertical), we read it as 
6, 2, 2,2. Hence we conclude, without the 

e need for counting the total, that these ‘wo 

e arithmetical totals nevertheless are equal, 

e whatever that total may turn out to be, for 

we have dealt with the very same group of 

e objects merely from two points of view. 

Such a proof of equality is quite distinct 
from that given by actual successive addition of the parts, thus : 


4+4+1+14+1+4+1 = 12, 
6+2+2+2 = 12, 


whereby we finally arrive at the same total for each. 

Now each of these groups of numbers is called a partition of 
the integer 12, where, then, by partition is meant the de- 
composition of an integer into a sum of (smaller) integers. 
However, our introduction of geometry here can establish 
considerably more than this ; for clearly the figure can be 
legitimately used to establish the general truth: For every 
given Poa of an integer we can at once obtain another, 
by exchanging rows for columns in the geometrical diagram 
representative of the given partition. 

The precise relationship of the two partitions above obtained 
is seen, from the figure, to be : To a partition of 12 into 6 parts 
the greatest of which is 4 there corresponds another partition 
into 4 parts the greatest of which is 6. 

Moreover, our figure warrants a generalization of this for any 
integer, so that finally we arrive at the otherwise by no means 
obvious universal truth: “To every partition of an integer V 
into P parts the greatest of which is Q there corresponds 
another partition into Q parts the greatest of which is P." ¢ 

Here sense-perception supplies the basis of the method, and 
the generalizing function of /kought leads to the statement of 
the truth as universal; the total result being a so-called 
intuitive demonstration. It is useful to contrast the procedure 
here with that employed in Examples V. and VI. : in one we 
get universal truth, in the other only ewfiria! truth. A 
rigorous analysis of the distinctions between the two methods 
might be a tough task, but we are certainly warranted in 
attributing the universality of VII. to an activity of ‘ought, 
relative to sense-perception, much more predominant than was 
the case in V. and VI. I trust it will be observed that the 
arrangement of these examples is in the direction of decreasing 
sensual activity and increasing /ZougAt-activity. 


* [ noted many examples of this in the educational exhibits of the 
Paris Exhibition last year. The evidence was very clear ; for both the 
teachers’ syllabus and the pupils’ work were open for inspection. It 
were invidious to name the countries, when, assuredly, in England it is 
common enough. 

t Cf. my last article in the Journa! of Education, page 266, April, 
1900. 

t Of course, in special cases the two may be identical. Those 
interested in this subject, simple in its elements and appropriate for 
school, may be referred to Chrystal's ** Algebra,” Vol. ii., chapter xxxv. 


(e) Geometrical Knowledge wherein THOUGHT, t.e. Conceptua: 
Construction, is vastly bredominant. 

Ex. VILI. For a very familiar example of such, one has merely 
to cite Euclid's “ Elements ” (or any modern equivalent, such as 
Legendre's. Here the whole data due to Sense-ferception are 
(or were supposed to be *) placed at the very fore-front, being 
embodied in axiom, postulate, and definition—the definition 
being a more or less conventional construction of the object of 
thought — whereupon the subsequent process is abstract, rigor- 
ously logical deduction of the interrelated properties of such 
pure objects of thought by the machinery of syllogism (ex- 
pressed or implied), no further appeal being allowed to sense- 
perception. The total procedure leads to what is known as 
absolute, though hypothetical, truth. Moreover, it is to be 
observed that the axioms and postulates are, or are supposed 
to be, reduced to a minimum, thereby still further excluding 
the entrance of sense-perception. 

Here, obviously, we have an example in which abstraction— 
conception—thought is vastly predominant. 

Ex. IX. Finally, consider the nature of the process by which 
geometrical knowledge is evolved by the medium of algebraic 
operations in analytic geometry. Here the process is perhaps 
as purely conceptual and abstract as is possible for the human 
mind in its present constitution ; in fine, here the mental 
activity is practically pure thought-activity in which sense- 
perception plays no appreciable part. And here, too, note the 
abstractness of the process offers, among these examples, the 
maximum difficulty ; only the ablest intellects can follow its 
conceptual subtleties far without frequent revisits to the sphere 
of sense-perception. 


4. A Fundamental Question:—How does the Difficulty of 


grasping Geometrical Truth vary with the quantitative 
proportions in which two elements—Sense-perception and 
Thought—are combined? Briefly put: Huw to economize 
Mental Energy ? 

Reviewing the above nine illustrations, in which I have 
presented examples of the attainment of geometrical truth 
varying gradually from almost pure sense-perception to almost 
pure thought-construction, and in which one obviously notes 
increasing difficulty of assimilation, one would be inclined to 


put forward the hypothesis: The greater the preponderance of 


sense-perception, the less the difficulty of the process; the 


greater the preponderance of thought-activity, the greater the 


difficulty of the process. Now the whole body of our experience 
of school-education in the past and the intimate knowledge we 


have of the gradual development of geometrical truth by the 


whole human race, both alike appear at first sight to con- 


firm the road truth of this hypothesis, which, consequently, 


has come with many teachers to be ranked as a central educa- 
tional principle. But I venture to think that applica- 
tion of the principle is thoughtlessly made to vastly more 


cases than its very limited truth warrants. In fact, the 


more carefully the matter is discussed the more false the 
supposed truth appears, regarded as a fact applicable to 
all ages of the individual and to all races of humanity. 
Restricted to particular years (the early years) of growth and to 
primitive civilizations, its truth is beyond question ; but this 
limitation curtails within very narrow limits its legitimate area 
of applicability. Rigorously applied im education it certainly 
leads to an arrested development (as in many 1ill-organized 
kindergartens). 

It appears, then, of importance to discuss the matter carefully 
—] mean from the point of view of geometrical study. Now, 
in Example IV. I have already presented a case in which the 
complexity of the phenomena overtaxed the grasp of mere 
sense-perception ; where, in fact, a solution, if such could be 
got at all, was possible only by appeal to concept, definition, 
abstraction, &c.—in fine, to the machinery of pure /AougAt. 
Such facts, repeatedly occurring as they do, at once suggest the 


—— — LÀ zx a ——— — ram = D EN 


* For such is zo rigorously the case. Witness the first proposition 


in Book I., when an assumption (7.e., the re-entrance of sense- perception ) 
analogous to our Example II. above is made. Moreover, this repeatedly 


happens—the whole Euclidian treatment would be nugatory unless it 
were so. Well may he say: ‘‘ Expel Nature with a pitchfork ; yet she 
returns." As we cannot helprepeatedly introducing suchsense-perception 
postulates, why pretend to do so? A copious use of postulates need 272 
no wise diminish the /ogical training involved. 
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pertinent question: “If sense-perception is really always less 
difficult as a means of grasping phenomena than thought, what 
then has been the need of thought at all in the development of 
geometrical science?” The mere putting of the question 
suffices to exhibit the untruth of the general position ; for it is 
dear that, though a preponderance of sense-perception is 
more economical of mental activity up to a certain ¿imit of 
complexity, beyond this a preponderance of conceptual thought 
is more economical. Remembering, however, that geometrical 
problems are being constantly presented for solution by our 
constantly developing sense-experience of the universe as 
spatial,* and, therefore, that such limits of complexity of 
phenomena are being constantly reached by the seeking 
intellect, we venture to re-state the germ of truth in the popular 
conception of the question thus :—(i.) Zhe development of 
geometrical knowledge is due to an alternating or periodic 
progression of two stages of mental activity, in one of which 
mental energy is economised by a preponderance of SENSE- 
activity, in the other by a preponderance of THOUGHT-activity. 
Alike in quality, these two stages differ only in the degree to 
which one element preponderates over the other.f (ii) Zhe 
sharply defined, because distinctly felt, limits of complexity of 
SENSE-Dresented phenomena at which the second stage of 
mental activity arises vary (1) in different individuals, (2) in 
the same individual at different ages, (3) in different races, 
(4) in the same race at different epochs. Observation only can 
give these limits. 

Having now presented the general nature of the problem, 
and touched on a broad solution, I proceed to a more careful 
discussion and a more detailed solution. Some repetition here 
is unavoidable on the lines of presentation I have selected ; 
this will have its advantages in a subject so fruitful of mis- 
interpretation. 


5. Geometry is the Resultant of SENSE-PERCEPTION and 
ABSTRACT THOUGHT. 


Alike in its historical development and in its psychological 
aspect, geometrical knowledge { appears to be an indissoluble 
combination of (i.) perception of the world as spatial by the 
senses, and (i1.) internal construction by (abstract) thought. 

By internal thought construction I allude to the mental 
activity involved in judgment, classification, description, and 
its more precise form, definition, syllogism, generalization, 
explanation—in a word, any kind of inference, by analytic and 
synthetic processes, from the simplest judgment to the most 
complex analysis. 

To perception by the senses, on the other hand, we owe the 
materials or data which, subjected by the will to the above 
machinery of inference, ultimately produce geometric science. 
Through sense-perception—and thus only—do we apprehend 
points, lines, surfaces, and solids ; depth, length, and breadth ; 
sizes and shapes in their countless variety ; continuity, and an 
infinity of other spatial characteristics of material objects. Just 
here a misapprehension is to be feared. With mone of these 
aS as scientifically, or, let me say, mathematically, DEFINED, 

oes sense-perception ever make us cognizant. The mathe- 
matically defined “ point” has no dimensions ; the “line” of 
mathematies has no breadth; the continuity of surface and 
line, for mathematics, involves the concept of infinite divisibility, 
not to mention other more subtle characteristics ; they could, 
therefore, none of them be presented to the senses ; they exist, 
in fact, only for koug ht, in the form of self-consistent definitions. 

Sense-perception, then, is necessary for geometrical science, 
but not sufficient ; it is only upon (more or less conventional) 
defini tion of sense-presented spatial qualities that we can erect a 
science of geometry in which universal truths are developed. 
When we say that the angles of every triangle exactly amount 
together to two right angles, we are aware that this is only 
approximately so of any concretely drawn triangle, whose 
angles will, in general, give a sum differing from this ; the state- 


* Whether in child, youth, adult, or race. 

t Im extreme cases one element may for a time occupy the con- 
sciousmess so completely as almost to exclude the other: e.g., compare 
the consciousness (gua space-concerned) of a baby with that of Lagrange 
creating the abstract processes of the mccanique analytique. 

+ To avoid complexities, I confine my present remarks to geometry. 
Of the nature and process of assimilation of arithmetical and algebra- 
ical truth I hope to treat subsequently. 


ment is true only of the triangle as defined, i.e., the ideal triangle. 
But definition arises from description ; hence the key to the 
development of geometrical science lies here. I have em- 
phasized this point repeatedly ; I simply add that it is in the 
attempt to manufacture this key—to create the definition from 
crude description— by his own efforts, that the first important 
step in science is made by the pupil. 

But to build up our science we need axioms and postulates as 
well as definitions. How and when are these to be developed 
into consciousness? What is their function in geometrical 
education? Here, at least, one valid negative principle our 
experience warrants us in formulating : the procedure of Euclid 
(Legendre, &c.) is zoz to be imitated, in which all the axioms 
and postulates are dogmatically enunciated at the start,* 
embodying thus once for all the experience of the senses, 
and then gaily proceeding on purely deductive lines, thus 
giving no more “innings” to sense-perception. For the 
gradual conscious development of postulates and axioms forms 
an intellectual discipline that is quite indispensable for bridging 
the otherwise existing chasm between empirical observation 
and conceptual science—no less so than the growth of definition 
from crude description. In brief, the extremely gradual genesis 
of geometrical science from empirical observation and measure- 
ment forms the very first genuine exemplar of logic for the 
growing intelligence. | 

But these more special questions I leave, ixo discuss them 
subsequently by the aid of detailed treatment of actual examples. 

Here I am rather concerned with the general problem of the 
educational discipline afforded by geometrical knowledge, in its 
unified aspects both of SCIENCE and of ART. 


6. Reference Table of Parallel Pairs of Descriptive Terms con- 
cerned with the Nature of Geometrical Knowledge. 


To return, for the sake of emphasizing now this, now that, 
aspect of the question—though occasionally at some expense of 
logical rigour—I shall henceforth refer to these two contrasted 
aspects of geometrical knowledge by one or other pair of the 
following terms :— 


TABLE. 
The Element of Knowledge due to The Element of Knowledge due to 
Mental Activity INTERNALLY Mental Activity EXTERNALLY 
stimulated. stimulated. 


Thought-construction 


Sensual receptivity. 
Conceptual element 


Perceptual element (or Sense- 
perception). . 

Concrete element. 

Empirical element. 
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Abstract element 
Scientific element 


These pairs of contrasted elements are not, of course, by any 
means the equivalents of each other for all psychological pur- 
poses; but they will serve to emphasize a felt distinction 
which no single pair of terms is altogether adequate to describe. 
Hence the justification of our table. Moreover, we have to 
remember throughout that such a division of the two elements 
is probably never effected in the actual process of development 
of geometrical knowledge; now one, now the other, pre- 
ponderates ; together they always appear to combine into 
one intelligible unity of experience. Nevertheless, just as we 
can reason justly about the shape of an object apart from its 
colour, though the two are never dissociated in experience, so 
can we, for our educational thesis, justly separate these two 
elements of mental activity. 


7. The Proportions in which the two Elements are united. 


Now the central truth for mathematical education, so far as 
intellectual, is, from the psychological standpoint, this: These 
two elements of geometrical knowledge may be, and are, united 
in the most varied proportions ; all gradations are possible 
from almost pure sense-perception to almost pure conceptual 
construction. Itis probably this one fact of experience, paten 
to the roughest analysis, that forms at once our ultimate justi- 
fication for abstractly sundering these two elements in psycho- 
logical science, and the inducement to still more refined 
analysis of them. 


* £.g.,in the postulate: ‘‘ Two intersecting straight lines cannot 
both be parallel to a third straight line," or ** Two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space," and so on—all derived initially from sense-perception. 
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8. Hence the two Fundamental Questions for Mathematical 
Education. 

One has now only to apply this psychological truth to the 
educational problem in hand to be in a position to state at once 
the two fundamental questions to which a practical theory of 
education must find answers : (i.) Zn what proportions are these 
two elements—the concrete and the abstract —combirned in any 
given piece or branch of mathematical experience? (i\.) What 
is the present capacity of any given individual, at any given 
age, for grasping and mastering and applying the knowledge 
in which these two fundamental elements are so combined ? 
Speaking elliptically, though not, I think, obscurely, one may 
say that the task of education is to select from (1.) the material 
appropriate to (1.); for clearly the particular mathematical 
experience which forms the material of the educational process 
must at every age, both in quantity and in quality, be appropriate 
to the present capacity of the individual who is expected to 
assimilate it.* 

Having now briefly considered the nature of geometrical 
knowledge, I proceed to the second and educationally more 
interesting question: What is the nature of the process by 
which this knowledge is most effectively assimilated ? 

(To be continued.) 


TWO COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
By R. E. HuGiigs. 


To future of the community is more intimately bound up 
with the welfare ot the rural school than perhaps most of 
us imagine. Without derogating from or in any way attempting 
to minimize the fine work done by our larger and more progres- 
sive School Boards it must be confessed that all this will prove 
largely futile if behind it there is not a sound system of rural 
education. Modern city life would soon cease were it not 
constantly renewed by new blood from the soil—from the 
country. These city schools must, to be successful, be re- 
newed every third generation by fresh conscripts of the soil. 

When this fact is recognized that the country is the recruiting 
ground of the race, the source from which the physical vitality 
of the people is ultimately developed, the full significance of this 
rural school problem will be appreciated. This problem is by 
no means peculiar to England ; it is, if anything, more acute in 
the United States, and causes much anxious thought in Ger- 
many. Too rarely is it recognized, or indeed admitted, that the 
problem of the rural school is peculiar to itself, and that the aim 
of this school is essentially different from that of the urban 
school. Yet there can be no doubt but that the environment 
and the future vocation of its pupils should largely condition the 
curriculum of a school. When one considers that in all essen- 
tial respects the curriculum of the rural school both in England 
and Germany has hitherto differed but little 1rom that of the 
urban school, one sees that the admitted unpopularity of those 
rural schools is not altogether inexplicable. My purpose here 
is to sketch, as lightly as I can, two pictures, one that of a 
good German rural school, the other a good English rural 
school. 

Some eight miles out of the fine town of Düsseldorf, and 
branching off the main road to Cologne, one finds oneself in a 
country of immense grain fields. Far as the eye can see 
stretches the golden corn rapidly ripening to the sickle. Scarce 
a farmhouse or labourer's cottage do we pass on our way to the 
village. The Rhinelander farmer and peasant live in the 
villages, not in isolated farms, as is generally the case in Eng- 
land. So often has this rich and beautiful province been 
devastated by passing armies that acquired instinct, so to speak, 
compels the Rhinelanders to live together for mutual comfort 
and protection. 

However, it has simplified one of the problems of the rural 
school to a very large extent. Only a very small proportion of 
the pupils walk two miles or more to school. We push along 


* [n broud outlines, I have elsewhere attempted to construct a 
syllabus in harmony with this principle, and based on historical con- 
siderations. See my forthcoming tract on ‘‘ Mathematics (Pure and 
Applied) and Mathematical Education, with a Historical Chart : 
Summary of a short Course of Lectures on the corresponding Exhibits 
in the Paris Exposition, 1900; delivered for the Ecole Internationale 
de l'Exposition, July.” 


the beautifully kept road, which is superior even to French roads, 
for both German and French main roads are primarily military 
routes. The trees on each side afford some shelter from the 
fierce rays of the sun. Occasionally we pass a crucifix or shrine, 
recalling to us memories of Brittany, Normandy, and the “ ould 
counthry.” The Rhinelander is still to a very large extent 
Catholic, as his forbears were. It was this religious sympathy 
that caused him in old days to look to France for support 
against his detested foe, the Prussian. Time brings its revenges, 
however. To-day the Rhinelander almost invariably proudly 
describes himself as a Prussian. It is “our good Prussian 
King,” not “our good German Emperor,” of whom we hear so 
much in the schools. 

Whilst we soliloquize our good horses have carried us to the 
village, which consists of some thirty to forty cottages arranged 
on each side of the main road. The houses are built of small 
red bricks, and are very plain structures indeed. They are very 
like Dutch cottages, and remind us of the little houses in our 
* box of toys” of childhood's days. A couple of inns and the 
village church complete the picture. The churches hereabouts 
vary but little, but all seem to be copies of the old Apostolic 
Church at Cologne. 

It is remarkable what a similarity to type there is in the 


different provinces of the Fatherland. Each church is very 


much like every other church, each country school is very 
similar to every other country school, and each country teacher 
very much like every other country teacher in the province. 
Individuality has either exhausted itself or has been effectually 
curbed. 

Next to the church, the most pretentious building in the 
village is the school. This school which we have come to see 
is practically a new building. We knock at the door, and, after 
some hesitation by the teacher, we are invited to enter. How- 
ever, after perusing our credentials and admiring the signatures 
on the documents, his manner becomes more conciliatory and 
his reserve gradually disappears. Neither strangers nor even 
parents are allowed to visit these public schools without per- 
mission from the proper authority ; indeed, a parent who would 
attempt to do such a thing would be fined. 

It is evidently a matter of considerable difficulty for our 
friend to get over his intense astonishment at finding visitors 
from England without black coat or hat, * and on bicycles, too 
well, these English are an odd people!” He confesses after- 
wards that it has been a somewhat painful shock to him. 
However, his astonishment does not seriously disturb his 
equanimity. He speaks with a certain quiet dignity of manner, 
answers our questions without hesitation or arrière pensée, gives 
his views with firmness and conviction, but without that 
arrogance so liable to be developed in such surroundings as 
his. We notice how few boys there are in proportion to the 
girls, and ask him if this difference in birth-rate can be accounted 
for. “Ach!” laughs he, “ das ist eine alte Geschichte." 

There are twenty children here to-day, of all ages from six to 
fourteen. Quiet, fair-haired children they are, with that serious 
look that most German children have. The serious nature of 
lifes duties is a lesson quickly learnt and never forgotten. 
There are no bonny red cheeks and wilful eyes that one sees in 
merry England, nor that irrepressible restiveness so charac- 
teristic of our children. The master asks us what we would 
like to see and hear, and in reply we say that we wish to see 
him and his children go on just as usual. He readily falls in 
with our wishes, and so do the children. They are evidently 
glad to see us. The official is not made such a bogey of here 
as at home. We were lunching in the village inn a few days 
ago, and chatting with us were the children of the landlord. 
They knew we were visitors from England who had been to see 
the Catholic schoo! near at hand. These children were evi- 
dently Protestant, for one of them, after much hesitation, asked 
us, * And you will come to see our school, too—will you not?” 
It was evidently a bitter disappointment to her and her sisters 
when we told them we could not. . 

To return, whilst the master is giving an oral lesson to his 
top grade let us glance around the school. The doors by 
which we enter are those immense and ponderous double 
doors seen only on the Continent. Through these we enter a 
spacious entrance hall, from which a wide staircase runs up to 
the master's house, which forms the second story of the 
building. Around the hall are hat-pegs and umbrella-stands. 
All is in perfect order and beautifully clean. From the hall 
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we enter tne only class-room, where we find the master and 
pupils busily at work. On ledges here and there flowers are 
growing. The walls are coloured light green. No pictures, 
but portraits of the three Emperors, adorn the walls. The 
room strikes one as being bare. A plan of the school district 
is framed in a glass case and suspended on the wall. The 
maps, which we at home generally use to adorn the walls of 
the room, are kept rolled up when not in use, as the teacher 
thinks they are too distracting. Besides maps, the master 
showed us a portfolio full of coloured pictures specially 
designed for object and language lessons. These cost one 
shilling each. 

The room is well lighted from one side, 7z.e., to the left of the 
pupils. Much more attention is paid to hygienic matters in 
school buildings in Germany now than used to be. All the 
windows are casement windows, and to-day are wide open, so 
that the atmosphere of the room is very pleasant and agreeable. 
But the windows, we observe, are double, so as to keep out the 
bitter cold of winter. * What of the ventilation, then?” we 
ask, and the master's shrug is very expressive. There are no 
extractors or Tobin's tubes such as we are accustomed to find 
at home; so that we fear the room must, at any rate, become 
“stuffy " when the windows are hermetically sealed as in winter- 
time. On one side of the room is fixed a fine stove. The 
thermometer is carefully watched in these schools so that the 
temperature, at any rate, may be kept fairly equable. There are 
three sizes of desks, to suit children of different ages. These are 
heavy and solid, but convenient and fitted with backs. The 
children can sit in them without unduly straining their backs or 
their eyes. The ink-wells are covered to keep out the dust. It 
is interesting to note that these ink-wells are always care- 
fully covered up when not in use ; in England the cover, even 
when it is provided, is rarely used. 

Everything in this German school is clean and in good order. 
The master tells us that the school is washed weekly. The 
school has no lavatory accommodation excepting the pump in 
the playground, and, as far as we can see, the necessity 10r it is 
not felt. The children are always sent to school by the parents 
quite clean, and the mild games of these children do not, like 
those of our children, necessitate frequent hand-washing. The 
State will apparently do nothing that may tend to weaken 
the sense of parental obligation. There is a basket in the room 
where all waste paper is deposited. 

The greater portion of the work is done on slates, and then 
occasionally, after an exercise. has been corrected by the 
teacher, it is copied into the child's exercise book. ‘The writing 
onslates is invariably very good. Correct position of body is 
attended to. We saw many of these books containing exercises 
In composition, the teaching of which is largely based on the 
contents of the school reader. There were few exercises show- 
ing initiative or originality. Some exercises in arithmetic were 
also noticed. All the work in these books is extremely neat and 
well set out ; but such books are no basis of comparison with 
the exercise books of English children, which latter contain 
generally the original exercises worked by the pupil. The 
master keeps a log book, but, instead of being a record of the 
school's doings, it is intended to be mainly a record of the doings 
of the district. The apparatus consists of two rather small 
blackboards, a globe, maps of the district and province, of 
Palestine, and of Germany, a ball frame, some alphabetical 
charts, a set of pictures for object and language lessons, a 
few simple models for teaching geometry, a set of historical 
charts, a song book, and a violin. The school also possesses a 
master's desk, and a small reference library for the master's use. 

Each pupil has in his heavy knapsack, which he daily carries 
to and. fro, a reader of about five hundred pages, an exercise 
book, a text-book of arithmetic and geometry, a song book, a 
note book, and a slate and pencil. These, which cost altogether 
between four and five shillings, each pupil provides for himself. 
If the parents are too poor, then the school district must provide 
eds well as clothes and food, for the children needing 

em. 

Itis a pretty sight to see these children trudging to school 
with their wooden 5a£o£5, and the girls with bare heads and pig- 
tails hanging down their backs. 


* Children over twelve may, on account of poverty, be excused further 
attendance at school, but must in such cases attend the Sunday con- 
ünuation school. 
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No text-book is used in geography and history teaching, but 
the older children often have atlases. We saw plans of the 
school.and playground drawn on slates. German children 
begin geography at nine, and their knowledge of other lands 
than Germany is not extensive even when they leave school. 

The teacher is skilful and quiet. He has divided his little 
school into three sections, and the time-table is so drawn out 
that an oral lesson to one is simultaneous with silent lessons to 
the other sections. This afternoon, soon after our entry, the 
master begins with his lowest class. He asks them a few 
questions in number, and then proceeds to write on the black- 
board a number of simple problems, and the little people 
immediately take out their slates and begin to busy themselves 
with these. He takes the top class in a geography lesson, to 
which the middie class sit and listen without taking any active 
part therein. It is wonderful how quiet and orderly these 
children can be without apparently any effort on their or their 
teacher's part. German children are exceedingly easy to manage, 
and take much less out of their teacher than do our children. 
There is a pleasant atmosphere of home in this little school. 
The geography lesson is entirely oral. The teacher speaks very 
quietly and clearly. However, the children are made to speak 
very loudly. This lesson is recapitulatory. The answers of 
the children are distinctly formal and set. An answer not 
given in a certain form is not accepted. Evidently memory is 
cultivated, and the work is so often repeated that the children 
undoubtedly acquire a considerable number of facts; but 
whether the ideas are the teacher's or whose it is difficult to say. 
They are certainly not the children's. However, the method is 
thorough. The instruction is largely based on map-reading, 
but then this is done by the teacher, not the pupil. Of the 
history lesson which followed much the same remarks may be 
made. The matter, except that, like most national history, it 
was somewhat biassed, was sound, interesting, and instructive, 
but the same formal answers were again required, and one 
could see that the child was repeating not his own ideas so 
much as those of the teacher or the “School Reader.” The 
self-activity and experience of the child were not sufficiently 
cultivated and appealed to. His self-resource and reliance 
were being effectually scotched, rather than cultivated, by this 
system of training. He was not being trained to stand alone. 

Then we heard a part song which was very prettily rendered, 
the teacher accompanying on his violin. The voices were sweet 
and well balanced. After that we had a recitation by the older 
scholars, which was rather sing-song in character, but the 
words were beautifully clear, and a certain amount of subdued 
feeling was evident Country children at home generally recite 
in this sing-song way. : 

After that a woman from the village came in to take the girls 
in needlework. We saw some of the needlework done by the 
girls, and it seemed to us inferior to what our girls at home do. 
It was mainly knitting and “ samplers.” There was less done, 
and the quality of what was done was not high. Two hours a 
week are spent at needlework, and one at drawing of a simple 
nature. Whilst the girls are at needlework the boys are taken 
in gymnastics by the master in the playground. These exercises 
consisted of marching, running, jumping, and drilling. Then 
there were exercises on the horizontal and parallel bars, and the 
whole concluded by a number of games which were very similar 
to those played by our children at home. The playground is 
ample, and covered partly with grass and partly with gravel, and 
edged by trees, which afford a very pleasant and indeed neces- 
sary shade to-day. 

The master told us his children were extremely regular, and 
absences, except for illness, were unknown. These children, too, 
are always punctual. The children come to school regularly, 
not so much, perhaps, because either children or parents love 
school much better in Germany than in England, but because 
the law is stringent and rigidly enforced, and because they are 
a law-abiding people. Further, the old-world idea of the State 
as the beneficent parent is still potent in Germany. 

The German rural teachers have grievances, like other 
teachers, and some of them have eloquent but embittered 
tongues. The full torrent of scorn is sometimes poured upon 
the local pastor or priest, who is a kind of school correspondent 
and inspector combined. We were told, sometimes, how 
objectionable he can make himself at the annual promotion 
and classification of pupils, particularly if the teacher is not as 
loyal and zealous a son of Mother Church as his pastor 
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thinks he should be. “ He will believe all the old wives of the 
village rather than me,” one teacher asserted ; and another, 
`“ Oh, yes, he helps on my assistant women teachers, because, 
you know, women go to church oftener than we men do? At 
another school we found that the local pastor had called in and 
dismissed a class without consulting the Head Master, much to 
the chagrin of the latter. The children often come to school at 
8 a.m., weary after the early church service held at 7 a.m., so we 
were told. 

We inquired of our friend if he knew when he might expect 
the Government inspector. “No,” he chuckled ; “if I did, I 
should take the horse out and put him through his paces? We 
were telling him of the schools we had seen and hoped to see. 
Said he, “ It is hardly necessary : when you have seen one rural 
school, you have seen all”—a remark which I believe is largely 
true. 

After school was over, he insisted upon our coming upstairs 
to his house. He called his wife in ; but did not introduce us, 
nor vouchsafe to her any information as to who we were. He 
simply asked for wine and cigars. The house was beautifully 
kept and well furnished, with a piano, &c. All these German 
teachers, be it remembered, are civil servants of assured status 
and pension.* A garden for the masters use must always be 
provided by the local managers. 

The German housewife is very like our mothers were twenty- 
five years ago, even to their weakness for antimacassars ; an 
unobtrusive sense of fealty and duty and a pride in her house- 
wifery are her characteristics. We spent a most pleasant hour 
with our friend. He was a well read man, and was learning 
English. His ideal, almost his one ambition in life, was— well, 
what think you? Simply to save enough money to be able 
some day to go to London and enter the British Museum. But 
it is hard work, and requires a long time to save that much out 
of a German schoolmaster's salary. However, he was hopeful. 
He had all the German's fine sense of patriotism and of the 
high calling of his country. He was under the impression that 
all our primary schools were under School Boards and un- 
denominational, and that A/s troubles were peculiar. He 
expatiated, too, on what he called our splendid system of con- 
tinuation schools, by which he evidently meant not as much our 
evening schools as the work ofthe Polytechnic, University Exten- 
sion, and County Council. He was very bitter about the apparent 
futility of rural education. He said that, after all the trouble 
and care which he had spent upon them, his brightest as well 
as his dullest children soon after they leave school relapse into 
an ignorance as profound almost as that from which school 
rescued them. They never read a good book, and rarely even 
a newspaper. Of course the English rural teacher will tell you 
much the same thing ; though in Wales the inauguration of 
rural intermediate schools has considerably modified this state 
ofthings. How far this state of things is due to the curriculum 
and methods of teaching adopted cannot now be discussed. 
We inquired of him as to the home lessons set to the children. 
He told us all were given tasks to do at home which need not 
take more than half an hour as a rule. Still, he admitted that 
the hours are too long for the children. Even on half-holidays 
the children have to help on the farm ; so that these school 
holidays are no holiday for the country children. 

Let us now look at the other picture—a good English country 
school. The school was built about twenty-five years ago, and 
its architecture, though pretty, and combining effectively with 
that of the neighbouring church, is not that best suited for the 
purposes of a school. Too often, indeed, our rural schools have 
too many parts to play in life. However, since its erection the 
school has been considerably altered. A small class-room has 
been added for the use of children under seven years of age. 
A cloak-room and lavatory, too, have been added, and the 
offices brought up to date. The ventilation, instead of being 
dependent upon windows and chimneys, is now effected by a 
couple of Tobin's tubes and Boyle's extractors. The lavatory 
and offices are supplied with water from a covered tank which 
collects all the rain water from the roof of the school. This 


* Although the German teacher is a State servant, yet he is gener- 
ally engaged by the local managers, who also pay the greater portion 
of his salary. The State fixes a minimum salary and pension, as well 
as the conditions of engagement. The sources of a German rural 
teacher's salary are often many and various. Dr. Russell mentions a 
case where the teacher obtains his salary from ezghfeen different 
sources ! 


supply is generally sufficient for the needs of the school. Both 
rooms are clean and well kept. This work, as in Germany, is 
generally done by the masters wife. Pictures brighten up the 
walls. Here and there are suspended maps. These maps are 
more numerous than in the German schools ; but I doubt if 
they are as good. Contour models, too, are hung on the wall, 
together with a plan of the school. In the infant room the 
walls are gay with the mats, drawings, and plaitings of the little 
ones. The school possesses a harmonium, and the children 
sing to note some very pretty school songs for us. There is 
little to-choose between the singing of these two schools ; 
though note singing is not taught in the usual German rural 
school. There is no great difference of proficiency, either, in 
the three R's. The drawing and needlework of the English 
school are distinctly superior ; but the discipline, as discipline, of 
the German school is finer. The moral atmosphere of both 
schools seems equally pleasant. Certain little virtues, such as 
punctuality, cleanliness, tidiness, and courtesy, seem more 
universal in the German than in the English rural school. The 
mother tongue, too, receives much more attention in the German 
than in the English rural school. . 

Those contour models are due to the master’s ingenuity an 
skill. With paper pulp he and his pupils have made models of 
South Wales, the British Isles, and of Europe. The desks are 
of two sizes for the older scholars, and one for the infants. 
They are new, and have movable seats, so that the children 
may stand in the gangway for physical exercise. There are 
about forty-five children, of whom about fifteen to eighteen 
are in the infants! room. These are in charge of the master's 
wife, an old assistant teacher, with many years’ good work 
behind her. The children are well fed, bright, and intelligent, 
very respectful, but, like all English children, somewhat restive 
of control. The children attend very punctually and regularly, 
particularly so for an English rural school. But what is meant 
by a good attendance? In the German school the average 
attendance for the year would probably be well over 95 per 
cent.; but then very few of the children come from outside the 
village. But here, where the attendance for a year is nearly 
9o per cent, many of the children have come over two miles 
to school, and that too through English lanes, not along 
German roads. This high regularity is mentioned just as 
the contour models were noticed, not as typical of the English 
rural school, but as typical of the resourcefulness and self-help 
of the really good English teacher. 

The curriculum of this school is closely similar to that of the 
German school, and differs in no essential respect from that of 
a town school. However, attempts are being made in a tentative 
sort of way to alter this. The master shows us a collection of 
local plants, animals, and rocks that he is encouraging the 
children to get together. Out in the playground, too, he shows 
us a piece of ground upon which he intends taking up cottage 
gardening with his boys. Then, in the summer, school walks 
for Nature talks have been inaugurated. (These have long been 
utilized in the German school.) 1 

In the teaching, text-books are used more, silent reading and 
home reading in the upper classes is developed, the arithmetical 
problems are generally solved by the boy on his exercise book 
or slate, the teacher only occasionally helping ; 1n geography 
the pupils have text-books, and draw maps of their own ; in 
fine, the pupil is thrown more on his own resources, and his work 
generally is more written than oral The English children 
do not speak out so loudly, so clearly, or so grammatically as 
German children are taught to do; on the other hand, the 
English child is more at home with pen and exercise book. 

The playground of the English school is divided off for the 
sexes—not common, as in Germany. The boys’ playground is 
occupied at present by a cricket pitch. There 1s a great con- 
trast between the behaviour of the children of these two 
schools in the playground. These English boys are rough, 
boisterous, and never quiet ; those German lads, if left to them- 
selves, slouch about with hands in pockets, or casually watching 
one of their companions’ antics on the horizontal bar. 

The English teacher is almost as reserved as the German 
teacher. However, he will probably tell you he is neither a 
farmer's nor a teacher's son, as is so often the case in Germany. 
Occasionally he will speak bitterly of his position—no intellectual 
society, no assured social status, and, as yet, no real secunty of 
tenure. He, too, like his German colleague, sometimes com- 
plains of the pinch of the odium theologicum. Occasionally, 
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however, he is merely a disappointed man out of touch with his 
surroundings. In other cases you will find a man thoroughly 
in touch with all the life around him, a leader in all social 
movements, respected and beloved by all By considerable 
self-sacrifice he is giving his children an education, sometimes 
secondary or even academic, far superior to that which he had 
to be content with. But even in these cases the respect is paid 
to the man, not to him as teacher. Germany is far ahead of us 
in the respect she gives her teachers, and until we reach the 
same level we shall suffer by a comparison. 

The difficulties of these two schools are much the same, and 
need no amplifying here. Country children are, I believe, 
worked just as hard out of school in Germany as in England,* 
and the problem of under-staffing is more acute in Germany, 
owing to the reluctance of the authorities to employ unqualified 
or partially qualified persons as assistant teachers. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY.t 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


f uae chief tendency of geography during the last thirty years 
has been to emphasize the influence of climate as the 
supreme factor in determining the nature of the physical features 
ofthe globe, which, in their turn, form the underlying reasons of 
commercial, economic, and political geography. It is the study of 
the trade winds that leads us to grasp the significant fact that 
sterility is not a mere question of the composition of the soil, 
and that the Sahara and other deserts are really the direct 
result of unfavourable climatic influences. And this is only one 
capital instance out of many more that could be adduced. It 
behoves, therefore, those teachers who desire to go to the root 
of things and investigate the origin of geography to pay atten- 
tion to the science of climates, or, in otherwords, meteorology, 
which is nowhere studied to greater or better advantage than in 
the United States. To begin with, the area under observation 
is not circumscribed, as with us, and the plant established for 
noting down its phenomena is singularly complete; while 
the climate, or different varieties of climate, in the States are 
easier to study, being far more stable than the kaleidoscopic 
weather which is typical of England, and has led some one to 
make the remark that there is no climate in the British Isles, 
properly speaking, bat only samplesof weather. Then, again, what 
renders the American Weather Bureau of unusual interest for 
us is the fact that more than half our weather comes from 
America. The regrettable thing is that quite 50 per cent. of it 
gets spoilt in transit over the “herring pond.” If we could 
only import it per steamer, like so much corn or cotton, we 
should immensely improve the present supply, which sadly 
wants grading. 

The Washington Bureau publishes a Monthly Weather Review, 
which gives tables of rainfall, temperature, &c., during the 
month for all the States of the Union, as collected by some 
190 official stations and 2,500 voluntary agencies. Then there 
are excellent charts on which the paths of the cyclones and 
anticyclones are dotted across the States ; maps which, by 
means of shading, indicate at a glance the comparative rainfall ; 
diagrams of the levels of the different rivers for the month, 
with isobar and isotherm records for the West Indies, on 
which a shrewd look-out is always kept, as the quarter from 
which those disastrous hurricanes come, such as the Texas 
hurricane of last year, through which on Galveston Island 
alone six thousand people perished and thirty million dollars' 
worth of property was destroyed. But by far the most 
interesting part of the Review for the general reader or 
teacher are the special contributions which form each month 
a prominent feature. To pick out a few at random. Thus, a 
short notice in the January number effectively disposes, on 
scientific grounds, of the fallacy that dark colours are warmer 
than light, whether in the matter of clothing or soils, experience 
showing that the warmest soils are those which retain the least 
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* This statement is limited to country children. In towns the law 
interferes, for it is unlawful for children of school age to ply goods for 
sale or to beg in the streets or to take part in dramatic performances. 

t Monthly Weather Review. | Edited by Prof. Cleveland Abbe. 
Washington Weather Bureau. Vol. XXVIII. 1900. Single numbers, 
price IO cents. 
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water. The same number, in discussing some absurd theory on 
warm winds in Montana during the cold weather which has 
become firmly rooted in the State school books, makes the 
significant remark that “ not a day passes but what the Weather 
Bureau observers throughout the country have to answer a 
thousand questions suggested by erroneous ideas disseminated 
in the school books used by children of the present generation.” 
One of the most serious of these is what may be called the Gulf 
Stream myth, which is still rampant in our English schools. 
In a short but trenchant article, Mr. H. M. Watts states :— 
* By itself alone the Gulf Stream has as much effect on the 
climate of North-Western Europe as the fly in the fable had 
in carrying the stage coach up the hill? The mild climate is 
due not to the Gulf Stream, but to the prevailing eastward and 
north-eastward drift of the circumpolar atmospheric circulation, 
which distributes the heat conserved by the whole Atlantic 
Ocean north of latitude 35° (roughly) over Europe.” As for the 
Gulf Stream, which itself is a result of wind motion, it is not 
distinguishable in temperature or “set” from the rest of the 
Ocean once it gets past Newfoundland. What adds piquancy 
to the article is a citation of the same blunder made by a writer 
in our own English Spectator, who rashly stated: “ Who 
amongst us, with the slightest smattering of physiography, is 
there that is not assured that but for the genial warmth of this 
mighty sea river our islands would revert to their condition at 
the glacial period?" Truly a little smattering of knowledge is 
a dangerous thing ! 

Another delusion that the Bureau has helped to explode is 
that of rain-making, which was finally tested and disposed of in 
the most thorough fashion by an exhaustive set of experiments, 
whose cost was borne by Congress. Yet the belief is one that 
dies hard, as the Bureau shows in a long article in which it 
describes the curious history of an Australian “ rain-maker,” for 
whom an enterprising railway company rigged up a car for 
nothing and carried him for weeks to any town along the line 
which had need of his services ; while another * rain wizard ? 
patented a “rain-making gun,” 14 feet long, that discharged a 
moisture-producing substance to a height of eighteen miles (!) 
and produced a shower of from three to five inches of rain 
within twenty-four hours, and all at a cost of six dollars! On 
the other hand, when a novel idea is proposed, such as the pre- 
vention of hail by cannonading, the Bureau simply gives the 
pros and cons, and suspends its judgment. This system of 
potting at the clouds with a view to breaking up the formation 
of hail-stones has been extensively tried in Austria; but, as hail- 
storms rarely recur in the same neighbourhood, at least in 
America, it seems it is cheaper to stand the risk of a storm than 
to mount all these batteries, which may never be required. 

The curious effects of diminished air pressure on cooking is 
another interesting subject touched on by the Review. We all 
know it is impossible to cook an egg by boiling on the 
summit of a high mountain, but a special cookery-book for high 
altitudes is certainly a novelty, and this has recently been turned 
out by the ladies’ guild at Aud ak New Mexico. The 
curious appearance of lightning from a cloudless sky is also 
dealt with, and evidence seems to prove that there is always a 
storm going on in close vicinity, though below the horizon. 
More advanced articles treat of the famine in India, with fore- 
casts based on climatic data, or of attempts made to map out 
the tides. One of the most striking articles, entitled “ Fog 
Studies on Mount Tamalpis,” states that, owing to the banks of 
fog that hang over San Francisco, “ overcoats and heavy wraps 
are worn in midsummer, and the lilies bloom in December ; 
while 1,500 feet higher up the atmosphere is 20° to 30° warmer." 
The article opens with a luminous passage which, if read aloud 
in class, would bring home to many pupils the reality of the 
ocean of air at the bottom of which we live. As the writer 
says: * We fail to realize that we are living at the bottom of a 
sea—a sea of air and not of water. This is a deeper sea than 
that of the sailing ships, and soundings exceeding five miles have 
recently been made in it. Twilight indicates a sensible atmo- 
sphere of perhaps forty miles, and some measurements of 
meteoric phenomena would extend the envelope of air to one 
hundred miles. It is an ocean more vast than the broad 
Pacific, the ridged Atlantic, the Arctic, the Antarctic, and all the 
waters of the globe combined. At the bottom of this sea men 
walk about unconscious of a pressure of nearly one ton on each 
square foot of their bodies. This pressure is not constant, but 
varies from hour to hour and day to day, sometimes as much as 
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a hundred pounds. Far above move those strangely plastic 
water carriers, the clouds. Like Prometheus bound to his 
rock, man seems chained below, and wears out his existence at 
the bottom of this sea of air. Deep-sea fishes are structurally 
adapted to withstand the enormous pressure of the superincum- 
bent layers of water ; and man, a deep-air animal, is also suited 
to his habitat. 


THE QUEEN'S SCHOLAR. 


ACH year as the days shorten some thousands of young 

men and young women, the lite of pupil-teacherdom, 

eave their homes for the training colleges. The occasion is 

nemorable : for many of the young people it is a first plunge 
into the world ; to all it is a turning point in their destiny. 

There is necessarily a wide range of difference in the attain- 
ments of the members of this huge company—a difference 
arising perhaps less from the nature of individual gifts than 
(rom the means of instruction which have been available. Some 
—a growing number—come from schools where they have had 
the advantage of centre-teaching ; others have attended evening 
and Saturday classes, filling in thus a long, steady period of in- 
cessant work ; others again, left to themselves, have drudged 
through the livelong day, and burned all alone the midnight 
oi. But the sum of the differences is outweighed by the sum of 
the resemblances which obtain in thought and manner. A 
moments consideration will show that this approximation is 
inevitable. The range of home circumstances is very limited. 
Most of the pupil-teachers have come from the elementary 
school, the methods and ideals of which have not in the past 
been characterized by elasticity. During the term of apprentice- 
ship the associates have been drawn from their colleagues in 
school-work. All have been fed according to the dietary set 
forth in wenu 5 of the New Code. 

The Queen’s Scholar is not wanting in self-confidence. Has 
he not just demonstrated his ability to hold his own against the 
world? His training has made him assertive. He has been 
accustomed to face the scrutiny of large classes of wide-eyed 
children, to impose himself upon them, to rule with Tudoresque 
authority. No wonder, then, he comes from home with head 
erect and aut Cesar, aut nullus, glinting from his eye. 

He settles down quickly enough, and is in the thick of his 
new work before students of a more leisured class have unpacked 
their trunks. He views his new books with satisfaction, 
inscribes therein his name, college, and the date, and proceeds 
to get them up. It is inthe getting-up process that the Queen's 
Scholar excels. His appetite is voracious ; like a modern Dragon 
of Wantley, he takes all in—literature, science, languages—all 
in the same way, the way of the text-book. But, indeed, the 
purveyors and stewards are here to blame, for they have shown 
a callous indifference both to the material and to the preparation 
of the feast. 

One could hardly expect a high development of classic repose 
among young people whose lives have alternated between an 
attempt to direct empirically the studies of others and the 
endeavour to make headway in studies arbitrarily fixed for them- 
selves and utilized mai ly for purposes of competition. Hence 
the Queen's Scholar is angular. He is slow to compromise. 
He selects a line of conduct, and follows it rigidly, whether it 
be a right line leading to the goal, or the curve of a circle 
bringing him back to his orig:nal position. Thus he grows up 
a man of strong convictions and prejudices, guided much by 
precedent, strong in himself, almost impregnable in association 
with his fellows. Earnestness is his distinguishing mark— 
earnestness which grows and worries from within; earnestness 
which allows no letting off of steam by the escape-pipe of 
humour. Men of this stamp need no supervision; all 
day long, from year to year, the routine of the class-room is 
faithfully performed. Yet this faithful performance of duty is 
no guarantee against monotony and circumscription—it tends, 
indeed, to the production of both. 

The first days in the training college are trying to the Queen's 
Scholar. He longs to memorize, and he resents the efforts of 
his tutors to raise him to the platform of independent thought. 
He does not care to have his knowledge systematized. He has 
been accustomed to surround himself with a tangle of facts, 
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and the systematizing process, he finds, does not add to his 
store. Philosophic principles he regards with mistrust ; they 
cannot be laid out in tables, arranged in columns, or expanded 
like genealogical trees. Mathematical theorems are not to his 
mind ; though by the nour he will work exercises wherein appear 
mystic combinations of x and y in particular relations. He will 
learn off all the figures and moods of the syllogism while re- 
senting an inference from daily life, on the ground that it deals 
with experience or science rather than with logic, and thus 
infringes the exclusiveness of what he calls the “ sciences.” 
Facts are the student’s fetish-—not the fact in its proper place, 
the appreciation of which is the essential; but the loose, uncon- 
nected fact, the unsupported statement, the jargon of the schools, 
the shreds and patches of knowledge. Formal exercises in 
parsing and analysis are dear to the heart of the Queen's 
Scholar, bringing back as they do memories of the days of 
apprenticeship. At such exercises he is a martinet—he 
wants a definite opinion. He will not allow that a thing 
may be viewed in two ways, and be correct from both stand- 
points. He looks down on his less opinionated tutor with, the 
disdain which a rabid politician has for a * wobbler.” 

We have referred to the gulping of literature. Here let us 
protest against the over-annotation of books on this subject. 
Those who are best acquainted with the work of students know 
how disinclined they are to the verification of references. They 
know how detrimental to the students’ appreciation of the text 
are the ready-made notes—critical, grammatical, and philo- 
logical—which are appropriated zs globo without preparatory 
sifting or comparison. All that is necessary is the elucida- 
tion of those difficulties which, unexplained, would pre- 
vent the grasp of the general idea. With the removal of 
obtrusive outside aid the student’s note-book would be a 
reflex of his own thought. The race of students who are 
able to construe a line of verse as sheer prose and yet 
correctly declare the metre would beconie extinct. Then might 
the reading of the college course in literature be a preliminary 
to, and an earnest of, widely extended reading in future years. 
The framers of codes seem to vie with the editors in inviting 
students to economize brain-tissue by utilizing the existing 
conclusions of others. How otherwise would it be possible for 
the current syllabus to prescribe for first-year students the 
critical estimates of Milton by Macaulay and Johnson, leaving 
the actual reading of the poet until the second year's course is 
reached? How dogmatic these first-year students will become ; 
how like those disagreeable people who never by any chance 
visit a theatre and yet persist in airing their views on the 
modern drama ! 

The Queen's Scholar—though he would resent an imputation 
to the contrary—is not, as a rule, anxious to learn for learning's 
sake. With him knowledge has always reference to an exam- 
ination. He is always in a hurry, and he packs away each item 
of knowledge as he gets it, so as to leave room for more. Hehas 
never really looked at his treasure, turned it about, come to it 
from all points, fallen under its glamour, and allowed it to lead 
him whither it would. The talent which grows in repose is not 
for him ; nor does he give it a chance to develop in others. 
When, later on, he goes into the practising school, his master 
will nced to be vigilant; else will the student perform strange 
feats. He will, for instance, in the first lesson on the Thames, 
cover the blackboard with a full list of the tributaries from 
source to mouth ; and, if not detected in time, may, perchance, 
add thereto the lengths. The habit of accumulating unorganized 
details makes him more ponderous than he would otherwise be. 
In his school-work he is rarely dainty. He forms his plan 
beforehand, sticks to it rigidly, and feels—and looks— stiff and 
uncomfortable. The lesson is thus an effort on the teacher's 
part, and is only, in a very limited sense, the effort of the class. 

We hope no Queen's Scholar will think us wanting in 
sympathy for having attempted to bring home to him some 
of the defects of his early days. He is but slightly to blame for 
most of them : like the rest of us, heisa creature of circumstance. 
Nor do we suggest that other classes of students are more perfect. 
But, as the Queen's Scholar is to be a teacher, he needs to exercise 
special care in the selection and organization of his knowledge, 
to guard against mistaking the material out of which knowledge 
is made for knowledge itself. Otherwise, despite his uprightness 
and zeal, a narrowness of view may, in days to come, prevent 
the realization of what he would most desire. R. SMYTHE. 

(Continued on page 342.) 
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SOCIETE NATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE 
FRANCAIS EN ANGLETERRE. 


e French Professors held their ninth Congress at Reading 
College on April 19 and 20. The proceedings began with a 
luncheon in the Town Hall, given by the Mayor of Reading, to which 
some three hundred and fifty guests were invited. The French Am- 
bassador, in a very graceful speech, excellently translated by Mr. 
Mackinder, returned thanks for the guests, and, after the adjournment 
to the College for business, presented Mr. Mackinder with the badge of 
an Officier de l'Instruction publique. Speeches by M. Beljame, the 
representative of the French Education Department, and by M. Brunot, 
the delegate of l'Alliance Francaise, followed. M. Brunot, in an admir- 
able address, perhaps a little too long and too philosophical for the 
occasion, argued that for a liberal education one language at least in 
addition to the native tongue was necessary. Latin for a century and 
more had ceased to be a living force. Attempts had been made to 
galvanize it into life—he had seen advertisements of bicycles in Latin— 
but **il est mort de l'amour que les professeurs y portaient.” France 
did not gain its pre-eminence by force of arms, but by native intelligence, 
and only used it for the good of humanity. In the eighteenth century 
the ideas of liberty and progress were borrowed from England, but 
philosophized and generalized by France. In making our election of 
the second language there was little difticulty. The world was divided 
between Germanic and Latin influences. French had ousted Latin, 
and English had proved its superiority as a cosmopolitan language to 
German. 


The first resolution— 

** That all examinations in modern languages should (a) include 
an oral part and a dictation, both of which should be compulsory 
wherever oral teaching of language is given by properly qualified 
teachers; (4) exclude questions bearing on exceptions of rare 
occurrence ; and (vc) take into consideration the list of /o/érances 
recently published by the French Minister of Education, without 
compelling teachers to conform to them " 

—was proposed by M. BERNARD MiNssEN, of Harrow. He dwelt on 
the difficulties of teaching colloquial French, partly from the pupils' 
shyness—they were much more afraid of their schoolfellows than of 
their master—but mainly from the influence of examinations—they 
knew that the subject did not pay. More marks were gained by 
knowing the feminine of sżnge and the defective tenses of <istre than by 
Ability to understand and converse in French. 

A letter was read from Dr. Gray, of Bradfield, stating that a similar 
resolution had been proposed by him at the last Head Masters’ Con- 
ference. The part relating to set books had been carried, but that in- 
sisting on vva voce in all examinations had been whittled down into a 
pious expression of opinion. 

Mr. BRERETON proposed as an amendment to include dictation under 
(a). He also urged that on every examination board there should be 
teachers or ex-teachers. 

Mr. VERNEY, from his experience on the Technical Board of the 
London County Council thought the resolution impracticable, and 
proposed to add : ** wherever oral teaching in modern languages is given 
by properly qualified teachers." On hearing a French lesson in a 
London polytechnic, the matter of which was admirable, he had been 
inclined to exclaim: ** Stick to ihe blackboard ; but for God's sake 
open your mouth as little as possible.” 

Sir A. RoLLir also doubted whether the motion was practical 
and business-like in view of the vast number of candidates as for the 
London Matriculation. At the same time he held that those who 
could not teach orally should not teach at all. 

Mr. VERNEY's amendment was lost by 35 votes to 30, and the 
motion with Mr. BRERETON'S rider was carried. 


In the evening a conversazione was given in the Town lall by 
Mr. PALMER, M.P. for Reading. 


Saturday's session should have opened with an address by Sir R. 
Jebb, who was unavoidably absent through illness. His place was 
taken by Prof. YoRK POWELL, who chose for his subject the position 
of modern languages at Oxford. In a few well turned sentences, which 
proved him a master of French, he apologized for continuing his ad- 
dress in English. He then showed what the Taylorian Institute did, 
and what it failed todo. He added, what is not so generally known, 
that Oxtord bad by statutea Professor of the Roman Languages, though, 
owing to agricultural depression, the professorship was at present in 
abeyance. They had, too, a School of English Language and Literature, 
and had been within an ace of obtaining one for Modern Languages, 
being beaten on the post. Such a school had in fact been established, 
but at present only women were admitted to it. The pressure of public 
opinion, as revealed by the present Congress, could not fail to turn the 
scale. The loss to students of history from their ignorance of French 
and German was constantly being brought home to him; he had to 
advise his pupils to go abroad for the Long and learn the tongues 
in order that they might consult the leading authorities on their 
period. : 


The second resolution — 
** That in the Universities a modern language should form part 
of all entrance examinations " 


—was proposed by Mr. F. STORR, and seconded by the Rev. W. C. 
ErPsTEIN. Mr. STORR wished to leave it an open question whether 
a modern language should be an additional subject in Responsions and 
Little-go, or an alternative to one of the compulsory subjects. He only 
postulated that modern languages should be recognized by the Uni- 
versities as an integral factor in a liberal education, and he dwelt on 
the importance of this recognition to modern sides. 

Prof. STRONG advocated the establishment of an Honours School in 
Modern Languages at Oxford. 

The resolution was carried ner. con. 


The third resolution— 

‘*(a) That teachers of modern languages should be allowed 
entire liberty in the choice of methods and books, provided that 
they teach modern languages as such, and not as dead languages ; 
6) that in public examinations no set books should pre- 
scribed ” 


—was proposed by M. J. Maurice REY, and seconded by M. A. 
HuGUENET. M. REYdwelton the inappropriateness of the French books 
prescribed by the Universities in their Local Examinations—‘‘ Jeanne 
d'Arc," ‘Un Philosophe sous les Toits," **Le Philosophe sans le 
Savoir." Girls who would be at their wits’ end to translate ‘un 
petit paragraphe de Figaro” were given ‘* Les Femmes Savantes,” ‘‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire,” ** L'Avare." How could they be expected to under- 
stand Old French before they knew anything of the spoken language? 
The effect was pure ġourraye. Headvocated no particular method ; let 
each teacher choose his own and be judged by results—#.e., by un- 
seen translation and oral examination. 
M. HuGUENRT said that few French masters were in the happy 
sition of choosing their own books. The less they depended on 
ks the better. ** Le tableau noir est la maniere d'arriver." 
M. BRUNOT disagreed with M. Rey's advocacy of free trade in 
methods. Modern language teachers in England must follow the 
example of their confrères in Germany, and put their heads together 
to discover the best method. This—at least, for children—he had no 
doubt was the intuitive method. Englishmen were still hide-bound by 
classical traditions, and taught French as a dead language. 
The Rev. Mr. NAGEL (St. Mark's, Windsor) opposed the resolution 
on the ground that in many schools French took the place of Latin, 
and should be taught, like Latin, analytically, with strict attention to 
the minutie of grammar. Moreover, set books were the teachers 
safeguard against the extravagance of the examiner. A child's vocabu- 
lary must be extremely limited, and, unless the field were strictly 
defined, the examiner might ask questions quite outside his range. In 
Germany a small amount (¢.¢., three chapters of ** Le Conscrit ") was 
required to be thoroughly mastered in the fifth form. 
The resolution was then put: (a) was carried by a small majority, 
(^) almost unanimously. 


The fourth resolution — 


** That the best means of raising modern languages from the 
unimportant place they occupy in the curriculum of schools is to 
establish. scholarships and exhibitions at Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities of the same value as those now offered to classics and 
mathematics " 


—was proposed by Prof. Sriers. A capital sum of £2,000 would found 
a scholarship. and to ask a hundred wealthy men to found a scholarship 
apiece was a modest request. He wanted deeds, not words. All the 
resolutions of previous congresses had been so many coups d'c^ée dans 
Peat. 

M. BÉvENOT seconded. 

The following væux were then put and carried :— 

(a) ** That modern languages from a practical standpoint should be 
more completely introduced into the curriculum of secondary schools." 

(^) ** That in the weekly time-table at least four hours should be 
allotted to the study of a modern language.” 

(c) ** That dictation, reading, conversation, and essays should form 
part of the regular study of a modern language." 

(d) ** That eftorts should be made for the foundation by local institu- 
tions and persons having relations with foreign countries of travelling 
scholarships of an amount sufticient to enable teachers, deserving pupils. 
and especially pupil teachers, to avail themselves of the information 
given and arrangements made by the Board of Education for holiday 
courses on the Continent for instruction in modern languages." 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Mackinder for his able chairmanship, 
the Congress scparated. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has placed in the hands of the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain a capital sum which will give an income 
of about £320 a year. This sum is to be spent in providing research 
scholarships. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“THE Education Bill looms so large on the educational 

horizon that it throws into the shadow all lesser 
objects. We have endeavoured elsewhere to give our 
readers not only our own views, but those 
of eminent educational experts, some of 
whom differ from us Zoto selo. Here we 
need only discuss what are the chances of its passing. 
On the one hand, the Government cannot afford the 
ignominy of a fiasco like that of 1896, and are therefore 
likely to stick to their guns, refuse all amendments, and 
force the Bill through as it stands by the help of the 
closure. On the other hand, it bristles with difficulties, 
-some of which we have pointed out, and others connected with 
the wholesale repeal of the Technical Instruction Acts cannot 
be ignored. The earliest date named for the second 
reading is June 17, and the Pa% Mall Gazette gives 
currency to an official rumour that it is not to come on 
-again till July 27. The former date is obviously nearer the 
mark, and even then we fear there will be bare time for a 
proper hearing of all the objections that are sure to be 
‘raised, and a full consideration of the ulterior objects which 
the promoters of the Bill have in view. 


The 
Education Bill. 


THE School Guardian echoes the deep and growing 
feeling that the results of the present system of 
elementary education are deplorable, and propounds a 
: permanent settlement of the question, 
LOI re ‘which, without being quite satisfactory 
Concordat. to either side, would be bearable to both." 
The proposed concordat is, in brief, that 

School Boards should provide a sufficient number of class- 
rooms to allow the several religious bodies to impart 
denominational instruction according to the respective com- 
munions of the pupils' parents, the Cowper-Temple clause 
being repealed ; that voluntary schools, on their part, 
should admit on their committees of management repre- 


sentatives of the ratepayers, provided that these outside 
representatives have no voice in the appointment or dis- 
missal of the teachers, who would still be strictly con- 
gregational. Surely this is an ultra-Dutch proposal, giving 
too little and asking too much. The essence of a school 
is the master or mistress, not the bricks and mortar, and in 
the essential part the ratepayer, who presumably will be the 
sole pay-master, has no part or lot. A deeper objection to 
the scheme lies in the divorce of sacred and profane learning. 
We pity the child who has a lesson in the morning from 
Dr. Gardiner on Henry VIII.’s reign, and in the afternoon 
attends a lecture on the Reformation by Cardinal Vaughan 
or Mr. Kensit. 


THE appointment to an Inspectorship of Schools of a 

physician who had been found guilty of unprofessional 
conduct by the General Medical Council is an anomaly that 
undoubtedly called for explanation, and it 
is unfortunate that the real merits of the 
case were obscured by the groundless in- 
sinuations that Mr. Mackenna made against the Member 
for West Birmingham, and the unnecessary heat with which 
Mr. Chamberlain, after fitting on the cap, repelled these 
insinuations. Nor can we help observing that, if the name 
of Birmingham does provoke suspicion (we are referring not 
to Kynochs, but to education), Mr. Chamberlain has no one 
but himself to blame. We have not forgotten his Bill for 
transferring King Edward’s Trust from the Charity Com- 
mission to the municipality. In the present case, Mr. 
Chamberlain began by stating that he knew nothing what- 
ever about Dr. Irvine, and proceeded to give a full account 
of the circumstances under which that gentleman had in- 
curred the censure of the Medical Council. According to 
Mr. Chamberlain, Dr. Irvine deserved rather praise than 
blame for breaking the rules of a trades union. With this 
aspect of the case we are not concerned; but again we 
must remark that Medicine, just as the Bar, is a trades 
union recognized by the State, whose decisions are upheld 
in the Law Courts. The fact that a man has been ad- 
monished by the judicial authority of his profession should 
create a prejudice against him when he is an applicant for 
any public post, however disconnected that may be with his 
profession. The question remains: Was Dr. Irvine qualified 
to be an inspector? Sir John Gorst vouches for his fitness 
—he took Honours at Trinity College, Dublin, and taught in 
Irish schools while preparing to pass his medical ex- 
aminations—and, what is more, he was chosen by the Duke 
of Devonshire as the fittest candidate. It strikes us that, if 
Dr. Irvine has no other qualifications than those given by 
Sir John Gorst, the field must have been singularly poor. 
It is still stranger that this candidate's antecedents should 
have been so little investigated that his relations with th: 
Birmingham Institution and with the Medical Council 
should not have been known at the Education Office. The 
general moral we draw is that the President of the Board of 
Education is not the fittest person to be entrusted with 
appointments to the inspectorate. The days have passed 
when a President of Council could give an inspectorship to 
his son's tutor or his friend's private secretary without com- 
ment. An Honours degree and some experience of teach- 
ing are now generally required. But this is not enough. 
We want not only good men, but the best men, and we shovkd 
like to see the patronage transferred to the Consultative 
Committee, who would be far more likely to know or lea: 
at first hand a candidate's qualifications. 


Dr. Irvine's 
Case. 


[HE appointment of Dr. Gow to the Head Mastership 
of Westminster, following close on the appointment ùr 
a non-Wykehamist to Winchester, serves asa text fora 777» 
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leader on the progressiveness of public 
schools, the gradual enlargement of close 
corporations, and the abolishment of clerical 
restrictions. The conclusions, we believe, are sound; but 
unfortunately the premisses from which they are drawn are 
fallacious, and as far as they go they tell the other way. 
Dr. Gow was elected against a strong field, including one 
most distinguished old Westminster scholar, Prof. Philli- 
more, of Glasgow, but we may reasonably doubt whether the 
Governors would have elected him, though the best man in, 
had he not announced his intention of taking Holy Orders. 
We are still very far from the millennium as visioned by a 
distinguished lay head master, ** when clerics will not indeed 
be debarred from holding head masterships, but required as 
a preliminary to unfrock themselves.” 


Or. Gow 
at Westminster. 


How long will education be counted the proper subject 
for county members to prose upon and penmen to 
flash their wit? The question is suggested by an article in 
: the last Nineteenth Century by Mr. Harold 
an ae C. Gorst, entitled “The Blunder of Modern 
Education." Learned and laymen, school- 
masters and Parliament, School Boards and County 
Councils, are all, it would seem, on the wrong tack, and 
Mr. Gorst alone knows the true bearings. Each individual, he 
informs us, is crammed with the identical stock of knowledge 
possessed by his neighbour without regard to personal tastes 
or capacities. All learn alike the “three R’s,” and reading 
and writing are purely mechanical arts ; even arithmetic is 
“ more or less a mechanical exercise of the brain and hand.” 
The pernicious custom of learning by rote ought to be 
inscribed on the penal code. Up to the age of seven there 
should be no instruction at all, and the duty of attendance 
officers should be to see that no children attend school 
before that age, or even later. Apparently Mr. Gorst has 
never heard of Froebel or the kindergarten ; apparently he 
has never heard premature specialization denounced as the 
bane of English secondary education, for he welcomes it 
as a sign of grace in Germany. But we need not take 
seriously what is obviously intended for a display of fire- 
works. We only wonder that the Nineteenth Century 
should have lent itself for the show. 


PRESSURE of space prevented us last month from 
noticing an open letter of Mr. Oscar Browning to 
the Reading Congress of French Professors. After stating 


that at King's College, Cambridge 

Mr. 0 B 8 ge, 
Browning on a modern languages are placed, in respect 
Modern of scholarships, exhibitions, and fellow- 


ships, on precisely the same footing as 
classics and mathematics, he proceeded : 


Language Tripos. 


I maintain that the accurate study of modern French, beginning with 
the classical writers of the seventeenth century and including the great 
authors of our own day, is far more important and far more usetul [than 
the present Medieval Tripos]. My notion of a French scholar is that he 
should beable to translate any passage of modern French into accurate, 
idiomatic, and graceful English, and similarly a passage of English into 
French. Further, that he should be able to write an original essay in 
good modern French, such as a Frenchman need not be ashamed of, 
and also that he should possess a conventional knowledge of the 
language. I believe that any student possessed of these qualifications 
would deserve the highest honours in French which a University can 
bestow, even though his knowledge of old French were extremely 
limited. 


This seems to us sound sense, and we hope that, when 
Oxford establishes its Modern Language School— no distant 
event, if we may trust Prof. York Powell's auguries—it will 
not, like Cambridge, be scared into medizvalism by Prof. 
Kennedy’s bugbear of a “ courier tripos." 


THE University of Birmingham has taken the important 
step of asking for applications for an Organizing Chair 
in connexion with the future Faculty of Commerce. A 
A Faculty modern University in a large industrial 
of Commerce, — CiU should certainly not neglect this side 
of its work. We have it preached to us 
again and again that the competition of other nations will 
force us to apply our highest intellect to commercial 
problems, and to turn out the future leaders of commerce 
and industry with the very fullest mental equipment possible. 
Beyond the vague—and laudable—desire to do something 
in this direction, the Birmingham Council does not seem to 
have any clear ideas. The advertisement is almost laugh- 
able in its vagueness. Perhaps, if the Council had pre- 
viously consulted with Prof. Hewins, it might have been 
possible to draw up a scheme for the conduct of the pro- 
posed Faculty. Inthat case it would not have been difficult 
to find a professor. We should not be surprised to learn 
that the replies to the present advertisement are disappoint-. 
ing. If the Council want a man to tell them what to do, 
they must have some one with suitable experience, and the 
stipend of £750 is not sufficient to tempt such a man to 
give up his present work. 


HE announcement that Mr. Carnegie is prepared to 
endow Scotch University education to the extent of 
two million pounds must be received with the most cordial 
A Gift of thanks of the teaching profession. Mr. 
Two Millions, | Carnegie has already made us familiar with 
his generosity ; but this sum is stupendous. 
and almost takes one's breath away. Beyond this, although 
it is ungracious to look a gift-horse in the mouth, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the allocation of so large a sum requires 
very careful consideration. To make the University lectures 
free to all Scotchmen would at once place secondary schools 
and technical colleges in an invidious position. Neither: 
would the remission of fees (amounting probably to about 
£10 a year) be any great boon to the students who most 
needed help. The difficulties in the way of the scheme are: 
great. No large sum of money can be given without dis 
locating existing institutions. We would suggest to Mr. 
Carnegie's advisers that the best way would be to form a 
body of trustees who would grant bursaries on examination. 
These bursaries would begin at the secondary school stage, 
and would be continued if the work of the boy or girl 
proved satisfactory, and would be increased in value at the 
University stage. The bursaries would be awarded on the 
results of existing examinations, would be given to either. 
boys or girls, and would be tenable at any educational. 
institution. 


I^ connexion with the deputation which waited on the 
Lord President on the 17th ult., the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters presented a memorandum deal- 


Public ing with the public secondary schools of 
Secondary London. ‘The comparative statistics for 
Schools the years 189r and 19gor show that, as re- 
of London. gards secondary education other than 


technical and scientific, the public provision in London, 
which in 1891 was wholly inadequate, is still more inad- 
equate in 1go1. During the decade ten schools have dis- 
appeared from the area—eight of these closed and two re- 
moved, and only nine new schools have been opened, mostly 
of a scientific type. Again, while the population of London: 
has increased 8 per cent., the total number of scholars in 
attendance has actually decreased by 1% per cent., and this 
though the free scholars have increased by 75 per cent. In 
Berlin 1 per cent. of the population are boys in public ele- 
mentary schools; in London ‘3 per cent. Again, it is- 
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graphically shown that large and populous areas are without 
any provision of secondary education. The accompanying 
map of London resembles a map of Africa at the beginning 
of the last century. We are grateful to the I.A.H.M. for 
collecting so much valuable information, of which we have 
only given samples—information which in any other civilized 
country would have been found in the Bureau of Education. 
We note at the same time that it is necessarily incomplete, 
and, so far, misleading. No account is taken of private 
schools or of boarding schools. In Prussia neither type 
exists to any extent, and our higher Board schools would, at 
least in the upper standards, count as secondary ; so that 
the disproportion between London and Berlin is somewhat 
less than it would seem by the statistics. Still, it is in- 
disputable that “London needs a further provision of 
secondary schools.” With the other requirements of the 
memorandum—*'a paramount Local Education Authority 
and a single Education Budget ”—we have dealt elsewhere. 


HE connotation of a name frequently makes its bestowal 
a matter of importance. The announcement that His 
Majesty in Council has been pleased to grant the title of 
" What's ina His Majesty's Inspector to the inspéctors of 
Name?” the Secondary Branch, who have hitherto 
been known as Science and Art Inspectors, 
will be welcomed as a tardy act of justice. The policy of 
the Board of Education seems now to be opposed to 
appointing different classes of inspectors. We are told that 
after passing through a period of probation—a very wise 
precaution—the inspector of the future will not be labelled 
primary or secondary, but, on the contrary, may be called 
upon to work in any grade of school. This is an additional 
and important advance in the solution of the problem of 
unification. It seems that the number of schools applying 
for inspection under Section 3 of the Board of Education 
Act is slowly increasing, and will probably increase much 
more rapidly under the recently issued rules for science 
schools which permit of an alternative course consisting 
largely of languages, with only a fair modicum of science 
and mathematics. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


** THE more this Bill is examined in the light of knowledge, the more 
comprehensive is it seen to be, and the more remarkable are the possi- 
bilities of its expansion in the future. It practically confers on 
County Councils, as far as their own funds and grants go (through their 
Statutory Committees), the full home-rule educational powers of the Swiss 
cantons, leaving them free from central dictation, but with large powers 
of local delegation.” Thus the County Council Times on the Educaticn 
Bil. Of the County Councils themselves, while not, generally 
speaking, anxious to increase their responsibilities, the past ten years 
have witnessed a great change in their attitude towards education. It 
IS now a more or less accepted department of the administrative 
machinery of every Local Authority, which will doubtless be equal to 
the additional responsibility the Government desires to place upon them. 
The ten years’ work, with sufficient money and a reasonably free hand, 
has resulted in the formation of opinions which will be of the greatest 
value to the future development of education in England. The Technical 
Education Committees have not been the creatures of a cast-iron Code; 
they have been left to initiative and to experiment. They have made 
Codes of their own; and, as the Reports of many counties demon- 
strate, fully appreciate the complexity of the task with which they have 
to deal, and are quick to perceive a weak point in their policy. 


"THE introduction to the excellent report of the Derbyshire Technical 
Education Committee gives a ready, if somewhat rough, means of 
comparing the work of recent with that of earlier years. Thus— 
leaving out of account the first two years! work, which was largely of 
a tentative and provisional character—the expenditure on different 
departments in 1893-4 and 1889-1900 was as follows :— 


Session 1893-4. Session 1899-100. 


Agricultutés s oot tyr esae tees: 1.624." wd 61,515 
A a E E 200 - Aiia 902 
COOK6eTy, C. nA aas eser au E 1:221- ees 380 
Evening Claásses...« «usseceseesses 3.383. Musso 2,574 
Secondary Schools...... etre 2:942 - «oss 5,589 
Establishment and General ...... 203- 22559 900 

£10,734 £11,950 


IT is further pointed out that, even in cases where the total expendi- 
ture has remained nearly the same, the character of the work bas 
much altered—altered, that is, by the substitution of permanent 
enterprises for activities of a tentative character. This point is shown 
by the following extract from the figures relating to agricultural 


education :— Session Average for last 
1893-4. three years. 
Travelling Dairy School ............... 590; aseos £276 
Local Classes in ‘‘ Principles of 
Apricultute aoro eiecit sees 253 ciori I2 
Midland Dairy Institute ............... Nil- shears 640 


Referring to the probability of further legislative action with reference to 
the powers of County Councils in the field of education, the report in- 
dicates the main directions in which progress has been made. At first, it 
it is said, a somewhat exaggerated value was attached to the mere mul- 
tiplication of lectures and classes as a criterion of efficiency. As the work 
has proceeded it has become increasingly clear that regular, graduated, 
and systematic training is of the highest importance, and that, whilst 
much useful preliminary work may be done in small isolated local 
evening classes of an elementary character, it is the course of instruc- 
tion possessing that length, completeness, and continuity properly con- 
noted by the term ‘‘school ” that is best worth developing. 


IT has, therefore, been the aim of the Committee to aid to the fullest 
extent possible the endowed and other secondary schools of the county 
which aim at supplying a. good sound general education, and to assist 
in the establishment of institutions which provide well organized and 
complete courses of instruction in special branches of science and 
technology. It is this recognition of **the one thing needful” that, 
apart from other considerations, would go a long way to justify con- 
fidence in County Council administration. Similar declarations of policy 
may be found reiterated in the reports of other Technical Education 
Committees. The Northumberland Committee records that ‘‘ the ex- 
perience of each succeeding year emphasizes the importance of en- 
deavouring to improve the standard of general education, as distinguished 
from technological or applied instruction. The most effective means of 
influencing the standard of general education is unquestionably by 
means of efficient secondary day schools, and the provision of scholar- 
ships to enable boys and girls of exceptional ability to attend them. 
Since the County Council commenced its educational work a consider- 
able advance has been made in this respect. The governing bodies of the 
various grammar school foundations have been reconstituted, and in 
three places the work of the school entirely revised, facilities being pro- 
vided for practical science teaching. At another centre a new school 
has been established, and at two others buildings to accommodate a large 
number of scholars are shortly to be erected. Finally, a proprietary 
school is about to be transferred to trustees under a scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners for the benefit of public education for all 
time." 


REVIEWING the department of work concerned with evening students, 
the Northumberland Committee, while realizing the pressing need for 
improvement in the standard of general education, are obliged to 
recognize the great difficulty of promoting it on satisfactory lines. 
Pupils attending day schools, primary or secondary, it is pointed out, 
are under discipline ; devote, as a rule, all their time to study ; and are, 
more or less, easily graded. Those attending evening classes, on the 
contrary, are usually under no obligation to do so; have, perhaps, 
exacting businesses to attend to ; and for educational purposes are not 
easily classified. Such pupils, moreover, are but rarely gifted with the 
foresight necessary to follow a continuous educational course extending 
over a series of years. Their choice of subjects is consequently capricious 
and determined by the circumstances of the moment. 


THE Technical Instruction Committee for Staffordshire, in their 
comprehensive and interesting report, suggest that, from the point of 
view of industrial progress or of foreign competition, the training of a 
sufficient number of highly skilled leaders of industry is of even more 
importance than the general education of the people ; and, though the 
unpreparedness of students who attend technical classes in the county 
is, in the majority of cases, still a matter for regret, the influence of the 
teaching given in previous years is now making itself felt and rendering 
possible higher work in directions in which it was before quite im- 
practicable. The following general headings of expenditure for 1899- 
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1900 indicate the direction in which the Stafordshire Committee are 
developing their work :—(1) Agriculture and Horticulture, £2,890 ; 
(2) Domestic and General, £911 ; (3) Technological, Z 1,753 ; (4) Train- 
ing of Teachers, £870 ; (5) County Technical Instruction Buildings, 
£895 ; (6) Grants to Local Authorities, Z4,765 ; (7) Secondary Schools, 
41,348 ; (8) Evening Schools, £646 ; (9) Special Lectures or Institu- 
tions, £342 ; (10) Scholarships, £2,800; (11) Administration, £1,160. 


THERE is much useful and interesting information in the well 
arranged annual report of the Technical Education Committee for 
Cumberland. It gives a detailed account of the various departments of 
work in comparison with previous years. An optional examination, it 
is satisfactory to note, is to be held for the benefit of evening continua- 
tion schools, a series of additional grants being paid according to the 
number of students passing in different stages. A large amount of 
public money is now expended on these schools, and they tend to some 
extent to take the place of classes under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. It is of importance that their value as educational institutions 
meriting liberal aid from public funds should be tested by a more exact- 
ing standard than that of counting heads. The taxpayer is certainly 
entitled to be assured, not simply that so many pupils attended for so 
many complete twelve hours’ instruction, but that a definite modicum 
of knowledge has been acquired by each pupil. 


THE Conference of representatives of public bodies, and others, 
interested in the Training of British Seamen, held on the 8th ult., 
was well attended. As Admiral Brand stated, however, Authorities 
for Technical Education are only concerned in a small part of the 
scheme, which depends for its success upon the action of Government. 
It is proposed that County Councils should offer scholarships to enable 
boys of good character and respectable parentage to train for service at 
sea. But the Government is to be asked to establish training ships, 
apprentice the scholars in the Mercantile Marine, and after a sub- 
sequent term in the Royal Navy pay the men thus trained a retaining 
fee with a view to forming an efficient Naval Reserve. As the result of 
the Conference an association was formed for the purpose of securing 
the establishment of training ships, and generally to promote the scheme. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


HE educational systems of the Continent—of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland —are far better known to us 
than those of our own colonies, and it is both natural and 
proper that this should be so. Their geographical proximity 
facilitates direct observation ; they are mostly on a larger 
scale ; they have a longer history behind them, and the social 
conditions approximate more nearly to our own. And yet there 
is more than a theoretical interest in studying how our various 
colonies have worked out the common problem, and for the 
solution of our most pressing difficulties—the religious question 
and continuation schools— we may find more help and guidance 
than in highly centralized and bureaucratized countries such as 
France and Germany. 

The study is profitable, but at the same time multifarious and 
complicated. Every race and every creed are represented in our 
Imperial elementary schools ; no hard and fast rule emanating 
from Whitehall obtains everywhere, but each colony has its own 
'educational system. Many of these systems owe their birth to 
missionary enterprise, but otherwise each is the product of its 
own environment. 

In England only the elementary and kindred schools are 
under Government control. This is also the case in some of 
the colonies, but in others the whole system from the kinder- 
garten to the University is under the Education Department of 
the Government. Whatever may be said against this arrange- 
ment, it certainly economizes effort, and prevents that over- 
lapping which is so common in England. 

Religious instruction is a much debated question. The 
extremes of opinion are reached in Malta and Ceylon. In Malta 
the catechism of the Roman Catholic Church is taught in all 
schools for half an hour daily as part of the ordinary school 
work ; in Ceylon “no religious instruction is recognized by the 
Department of Public Instruction, nor is it permitted in Depart- 
mental schools. In general, the colonial arrangements are 
very like the British ; unsectarian religious instruction is given 
in all schools, with facilities for sectarian teaching, and there is 
always a conscience clause to permit the withdrawal of children 
from all religious classes if desired by the parents. Generally, 
denominational schools can obtain a grant if they adhere to 


the programme of studies and other legal requirements, and will 
submit to inspection. 

Some colonies find it better to leave all religious lessons to 
ministers or persons deputed by them, giving theuse of the school- 
room at stated hours. In Canada the schools are either Catholic 
or Protestant, but the parents have absolute religious freedom 
for their children. In fact, freedom seems to be the watchword 
all over the Empire. Given the requirement that there must 
be some general teaching, each colonial Government can adapt 
the educational laws to its own needs. All agree that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are the fundamental subjects ; generally 
there is religious teaching, also history and geography, and 
sewing is always added for the girls, where teachers can be 
found. There is wonderful unanimity on this point, all the 
colonial and home syllabuses being practically alike, except 
where, as in Ceylon, there is some article of national costume 
which the girls can learn to make. Very mysterious these 
sewing requirements sound to the uninitiated after the first 
year's course, which teaches the little ones to fold a hem and to 
thread a needle. The English Code gives drawing instead of 
sewing to the boys ; but in other parts of the Empire drawing 
is part of the compulsory course for all. Its great educational 
importance is fully recognized as a method of hand-and-eye 
training, and a means of awakening the powers of intelligent 
observation. Mr. Riley, a Director of Technical Instruction in 
New Zealand, summarizes this idea in his report for 1898. He 
Says: 

The importance of drawing as an industrial subject cannot be over- 
estimated. . . . Drawing must be accepted as a language common to 
all, and equally as indispensable as writing. As a basis of industrial 
education it is now recognized throughout the world. 


The following extract from the programme of studies for the 
North-West Territories of the Dominion of Canada is yet more 
emphatic :— 

Drawing can be taught to all pupils who can learn to write, and it is 
of use to all. It trains the powers of observation, for the child must 
observe carefully to represent truly. It gives an added means of ex- 
pression—clearer, perhaps, than speaking or writing. . . . It arouses 
and makes active the creative ability of the child, and it leads him to 
see and appreciate the beauty in what surrounds him and strengthens 
his desire therefor. 


The North-West Territories have every educational difficulty 
to contend with; there are vast, sparsely populated districts, 
and there are great “ block” colonies of every nationality where 
English is hardly understood, and where the inhabitants often 
resist English teaching tn their desire to preserve their national 
individuality. Nevertheless, this “programme of studies” 
shows a progressive spirit nowhere excelled. The North-West 
Territories stand foremost among the colonies which insist on 
direct ethical teaching as part of the curriculum, ethical teach- 
ing conveyed by direct talk, stories of the great and good, 
poetry, &c., to be learnt by heart, and by practical illustrations, 
as, for instance, in the Arbor Day that is observed in the 
schools of Prince Edward Island and South Australia. 


Some day in May should be set apart by the trustees of every school 
throughout the Island for the purpose of planting shade trees, making 
flower beds, and otherwise improving and beautifying the school 
grounds. 

One day in each year is set apart as ** Arbor Day.” This is not 
strictly a holiday, but the ordinary time-table is suspended to permit 
the teachers and children to plant trees on the school grounds, public 
preserves, and in the township and village streets. 


It is surely quite fair to include this delightful institution as 
part of the ethical teaching, for is it not a practical lesson in 
patriotism and the duty of unselfish labour? Ethical teaching 
includes not only patriotism, but lessons on temperance, manners 
and morals, kindness to animals, and is sometimes itself in- 
cluded in science, as in Queensland, where object-lessons are to 
consist of “ suitable conversational lessons on interesting sub- 
jects, with lessons on conduct and manners? However, one or 
two quotations are better than any amount of vague description. 
Turning again to the programme of the North-West Territories, 
under the neading * Morals and Manners," we read :— 

It is the duty of the teacher to see that the pupil practises those 
external forms of conduct which express a true sense of the proprieties 
of life, and that politeness which denotes a genuine respect for the 
wants and wishes of others. It is his duty to turn the attention of the 
pupils to the moral quality of their acts, and to lead them into a clear 
understanding and constant practice of every virtue. llis own influence 
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and example; the narration of suitable tales to awaken right feeling ; 
the memorizing of gems embodying noble sentiments ; and maxims and 
proverbs containing rules of duty, direct instruction, &c., are means to 
be employed. 


The following direction to the teachers for temperance lessons 
may well be included here :— 

The great purpose is to build up in the mind a theory of self-control, 
and a willingness to abstain from acts that may grow into dangerous 
habits. The moral and social effects should be made prominent, and 
abstinence be inculcated from higher ends than such as concern only 
the body.  Technicalities and persistent dwelling upon details of 
disease should be avoided. Special delicacy of treatment is needed in 
those unfortunate cases in which children find themselves between 
the safe teaching of the school and the counter practices and influences 
of the home. 


Then follow detailed instructions as to the course the lessons 
are to take. The next quotation is from a circular issued in 
1897 by the Superintendent of Education in Quebec :— 


Tell them [the teachers] to thoroughly inculcate upon the minds of the 
children great respect for paternal, civil, and religious authority. Let 
them warn them against intemperance, the source of so many evils, and 
against the extravagance that impoverishes our country parts. Let 
them recommend them to avoid quarrels and law suits, and let them 
lay great stress in the presence of the children on the necessity of honesty 
in contracts. Let them also teach them good manners, and insist upon 
politeness and cleanliness. 

Temperance teaching in some form is nearly everywhere part 
ofthe school programme. It is carefully treated both from a 
moral and from a physiological point of view. All Englishmen 
must feel that it 1s a question of the deepest gravity, and the 
subject is not wholly neglected in our own elementary schools, 
but it is not a compulsory subject, as in many other countries. 

In Jamaica, a country where the educational difficulties are 
particularly great, much stress is laid on the ethical side of the 
teaching, and we will quote at length the syllabus of moral in- 
struction for the three divisions of a school. It should be borne. 
in mind that it closely resembles the syllabus issued by various 
colonies. In the lower division there is : 


Instruction and training throughout the year in reverence for God, 
truthfulness, honesty, purity, gentleness, obedience to parents, to 
teachers, and to persons in authority, politeness, kindness towards 
playmates and animals. 


The topics for the middle division are : 

Reverence, love of country, respect for authority, obedience to law, 
honour, industry, temperance, purity, politeness, good behaviour at 
home, in school, in places of worship, in company, avoiding evil 
speaking and profanity, 
and in the upper division lessons are given on : 


Reverence, self-respect, patriotism, courage, self-control, self-denial, 
confession of wrong, forgiveness, duties of the citizen, fidelity to official 
trust. 


A question that has arisen in recent years and commands 
ever-increasing attention is the desirability of introducing into 
all schools some manual or technical instruction. Great progress 
in this direction has recently been made in England, but the 
way is more open in some of the colonies, where life is newer 
and less hampered by tradition. The subject of technical 
education is too vast to be adequately entered upon here, and 
we must confine ourselves to the instruction in reach of every 
child at school. Technical education naturally takes many 
forms, but the subject of widest application is Nature study 
leading to agriculture. This is a subject in which England 
seems to stand rather behind the colonies, though the need of it 
is nowhere greater than here, where we are constantly deploring 
the depopulation of the rural districts. Doubtless bad housing 
and the lack of social recreation are the main causes, but the 
training of the labourer is also against him ; he has not been 
taught to take an interest in his occupation, to observe and 
understand, to work by reason and not by rote. In this matter 
the Canadian colonies again lead the van. The subject is 
treated under various names—apriculture, Nature study, ob- 
servation lessons, &c.—but it receives everywhere careful and 
systematic attention, and, if the instructions issued to the 
teachers are faithfully carried out, the rising generation cannot 
fail to profit greatly. 

The Manitoba Board of Education confines itself to observa- 
tion lessons calculated to rouse interest in country life, observa- 
tion of plants, insects, and birds that the children see on their 


way to school, and the systematic recording of such observations. 
One wonders whether the Manitoban schoolmasters have to 
complain less of truancy and unpunctuality now that these 
everyday objects are brought within the scope of school, and 
book-work is enlivened by talks on the things the little ones see 
in the world around them. 

In Ontario scientific agriculture was made a compulsory 
subject for all rural schools in 1899; there they have the 
advantage of teachers trained at the Agricultural College ; so it 
is probable that the progress made will be in every way worthy 
of this most enlightened system of education. Perhaps the 
object of this branch of teaching is best summarized in the 
report for 1898 of the North-West Territories :— 


The instruction in agriculture given in the schools does not teach the 
pupil the art of growing different grains ; but it does teach him how a 
grain of wheat or barley or a pea germinates, gets needful air and 
warmth, obtains nourishment from the soil, and how tillage is related 
to deep-feeding or shallow-feeding grains. It does attempt to teach 
pupils the principles upon which sound agricultural practice is based, 
and it is accomplishing its task year by year with increasing success. . . . 
The school districts of Lacombe and St. Albert have large gardens in 
which the children assist in the preparation of the soil and the planting 
and care of flowers, vegetables, root crops, and trees ; keep observations 
of their growth, and in a simple way combine the study of principles 
and practice. The effectiveness of the instruction is greatly aided by its 
concreteness, 


The syllabus of instruction shows that the subject is from the 
first systematically treated, and that the children are always led 
to direct observation and experiment before they have recourse 
to books. In Australia and New Zealand there seems to be 
less direct agricultural teaching, but its place is taken by most 
carefully outlined sets of object lessons, all tending to train the 
faculty of observation. 

The educational authorities among the coloured races are 
confronted by the greatest difficulties. Comparatively recent 
freedom and educational advantages seem to have given rise to 
a disdain of field work, which is having very serious con- 
sequences in many places. Not only do the boys look down 
on work on the land, but they are encouraged to do so by their 
parents. 

In Jamaica the struggle between ignorance and prejudice 
is a fierce one. Liberal grants are given for cultivation, “ not 
on the unscientific methods too usually practised in the island, 
but only for cultivation on improved and scientific methods,” 
and the instruction 1s always practical, but the work seems to 
be largely a work of faith. Special traininy facilities are given 
to the teachers, and a notable feature of the instruction is that 
the lighter practical work is open to girls. Ceylon seems to be 
more fortunate, for we hear of pupils in country schools being 
often engaged after school-hours with the teachers in growing 
vegetables and other useful garden produce, and entering “all 
the more eagerly into the work because a share of the out-turn 
falls to them for home consumption.” 

As important as agriculture, and even more universal in its 
application, is domestic economy for girls. It is gradually be- 
coming recognized that the management of a home, the care of 
children, the arrangement and purchasing of food, &c., are no 
mere matters of instinct. The quick, intuitive perception of 
women is, doubtless, very helpful, but the natural faculty often 
needs to be awakened, and must always be wisely trained. 
Most girls can now learn cooking, and it is reckoned all over 
the Empire as desirable, though it cannot be always obtained. 
England is by no means behindhand, and some of the colonies 
are alive to the importance of domestic training. A recent re- 
port from Quebec shows how the subject is regarded there :— 


The education of women is certainly one of the most serious questions 
of the day. The well-being of families requires that girls should, 
during the course of their education, receive practical instruction and 
learn how to manage a household. The subject of manual training in 
the normal and public schools is now being agitated; for, in Canada, 
where large fortunes. are the exception, and where every mother is 
called upon to attend to domestic duties, it is necessary for domestic 
happiness that a gir] should learn at school what she will require to know 
properly to fulfil her future duties as mistress of a house. This question 
is not a new one, however, in the Province of Quebec, for manual train- 
ing has always been taught in Roman Catholic educational institutions 
for girls and in orphan asylums under the direction of communities of 
nuns, as well as in several Protestant institutions ; and, of all the 
provinces in the Dominion, that of Quebec possesses an organization 
which, without being perfect, is the most complete in this respect. 
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Turning now to our own Code, we are struck by the greater 
elasticity of the course of studies. The compulsory subjects in- 
clude—besides reading, writing, and arithmetic—singing, drill, 
lessons, including object-lessons, on geography, history, and 
common things, and drawing for boys and needlework for girls. 

One or two extra subjects are to be added, and, practically, 
any subjects may be chosen. There is, also, a far greater 
choice of text-books. "This freedom would seem to provide a 
loophole for mediocrity, but it also gives endless scope to the 
progressive and enlightened Boards and teachers. The more 
rigid Code forces many important subjects upon the schools. 
In England we have no guarantee, beyond the bribe of an 
extra grant, that such subjects as agriculture or domestic 
economy are considered at all. We have evidence in the 
reports, and occasional exhibitions of Board-school work, that 
in many places they do receive most helpful attention. 

Only one or two of the many interesting questions in the edu- 
cation of our children have here been touched upon, but 
perhaps enough has been said to show the vast accord of our 
educational legislatures and the spirit that influences all parts of 
the nation. Any who are interested enough to inquire further 
should consult the two volumes of colonial reports which have 
just been issued by the Board of Education Inquiry Depart- 
ment* Though published by a Government office, these 
volumes are in no way to be regarded—shall we say, shunned?— 
as Blue-books. "They are for the lay reader who cares to know 
what is being done in the cause of progress, and their object is 
to promote the spirit of unity and mutual respect between all 
parts of the' British Empire. 


SCHOOLMASTERS' PERQUISITES. 


WE have been hearing a good deal lately of the chill 

poverty that represses the noble rage of the assistant 
master. Mr. Rouse, in the Contemporary, and Mr. Bridge, in 
the Plot, have given us statistics showing that the wages of 
the ordinary usher are not much higher than those of a butler ; 
and, whereas the butler can grow old in service, or retire ona 
snug public-house or a messengership in the House of Commons, 
there is no prospect for the lay usher over forty but penny-a- 
lining or the workhouse. 

Neither of these writers takes any account of the extra and 
incidental gains that are, or were, common to both professions. 
It is not so long ago that the Head Master of Eton, not to men- 
tion his profit on birches charged in the bill, received from every 
pupil a parting tip of a ten-pound note; and a recently deceased 
head master used to double his income by the sale of wax 
candles to his pupils, whom he taught in a dingy City court 
where candles were needed half the days of the year. We 
remember, too, another London school, where the class-bcoks 
were provided by the masters (no discount allowed); and 
voluntary offerings—anything from a salmon to a silver snuff- 
box— were almost as compulsory as a Tudor benevolence. 

These perquisites, alas! are things of the past, and we have 
grown so squeamish or so punctilious that a high-school mistress 
IS not now permitted to accept from a pupil even a posy of 
flowers. 

A document, however, has fallen into our hands which shows 
that the constant service of the antique world is not quite ex- 
tinct. The Circular begins by stating that the principal has now 
associated with himself Mr. So-and-So, B.A. (one involuntarily 
murmurs “ Feeder”), who has proved his efficiency as a scholar 
and a school master. After a few words as to their sympathy 
and high ideals, the circular proceeds to tilt against most other 
schools for fostering an education at once “ stilted and of little 
practical value,” in contrast with which the school which we are 
now considering will * broaden the lines of intellectual study 
and training, and raise the moral tone of school life.” We fancy 
it was Mr. Squeers who soothed the anxiety of Mr. Snawley by 
saving: “They have come to the right shop for morals.” We 
are told in passing that the school is * wholly residential "— 
whatever that may mean ; that there is a “continuity through 
the whole school period, with special advantages for boys who 
enter young "—which implies that they are caught early, kept 


* “Special Reports on Educational Subjects." Vols. IV. and V. : 
** Educational Systems of the Chief Colonies of the British Empire.” 


late, and kept going much as was that cab-horse which Mr. 
Pickwick noted as an instance of “tenacity of life under trying 
circumstances." 

As was to be expected with such methods, "the intellectual 
successes have been marked." Nor are workshops absent ; and 
“practical laboratory and science classes" are among this 
happy school's attractions. But we question whether this or 
any other school of the kind acknowledges the debt due to Mr. 
Squeers ; for surely he, in bidding a boy “ Spell me winder, 
and then proceed to clean it, laid the basis of all the technical 
and really useful education which is so popular to-day. l 

So far we have not dealt directly with our main. topic— 
Schoolmasters’ Perquisites ; and, now that we have reached that 
point in the Special Circular which is under consideration, we 
will no longer pick and choose words here and there, but give 
the whole passage, so that he who recently paraded the sorrows 
of a schoolmaster may see also something of his joys, and that 
the other writer may realize that his sole solace does not lie in 
the quaint blunders of his pupils. 


Sympathy between masters and boys has ever been a marked feature 
in the long-continued success of Pecksnift Park. This has been attested 
by frequent presents made to its Head, always given without previous 
knowledge on his part, and often accompanied by gratulatory ad- 
dresses. Among these have been the following :— 

1856. A handsome tea service. 

1859. A rich gold brooch to Mrs. Squeers. 

1861. An epergne (palm and camelopard). 

1864. A very beautiful epergne (lions). 

1$67. A richly engraved tea service. 

1870. À set of ivory-handled dessert knives and forks. 

1874. An epergne (vine leaves). 

1880. A set of ivory-handled fish knives and forks. 

1881. A very superior gold watch, presented by a deputation of 

six old boys. f 

With this was given the following address in a richly illuminated 
folio :—'* We, the undersigned, formerly your students, desire to con- 
vey to you our feelings of deep gratitude for benetits derived from your 
instruction and guidance, and our profound respect for you personally. 
The position of one placed in authority over the minds of youth we 
know to be an extremely onerous one, and difficult to fulfil, and doubly 


fortunate are those placed under one whose power to impart knowledge 


and to engraft on young minds sound ideas of true nobility are so signal 
and successful as yours,’ Xc., Xc., &c. [Here follow the autographs of 
thirty-six old pupils.] 


The reader may be assured that this is an accurate copy, 
except in the detail of the name of the school and its proud 
mistress. The Head's statement that he had no previous 
knowledge of these presents is supported by the nature of the 
offerings, for, had he been privy to the matter, he would scarcely 
have selected a succession of epergnes, however beautiful. 
Colonel Newcome's Company must have had a sale. It would 
appear that these gifts came at intervals of about three years ; 
hence, perhaps, the reminder in 1884, which, we may hope, 
bore fruit for the dessert knives to deal with. But the immediate 
purpose of the Special Circular was to thank friends for private 
puffs (called “ recommendations ”), and at the same time to 
“ courteously remind them that the management of the school 
is so constituted as to be remunerative only with large numbers, 
and that large numbers are essential to the full development of 
their plans Happy masters ! 


WHAT ARE THE MOST DIFFICULT SUBJECTS 
TO TEACH? 


HEN the question is couched in this form, there appears 

to be only one answer possible— That depends on the 

teacher and on the taught. But let us transpose the question 
into another mood: What, judging by results, appear to be the 
subjects that are most difficult to teach? Phrased thus, the 
question seems to be susceptible of a fairly definite answer ; 
and this answer may help us to answer yet another practical 
question—On what subject does the average teacher need to 
bestow most pains and perhaps require outside assistance and 
advice? If we can discover, by careful investigation of a 
considerable number of facts, that in a certain kind of school 
certain kinds of results are uniformly attained, we are then in a 
position to make some contributions towards the answer to the 
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question which forms our text. Such a careful investigation 
forms the subject of the present article ; my inquiry is entirely 
independent of any other inquiries which may have been made 
into the subject, and I shall not consult any other sources of 
information besides those made use of here until I have obtained 
my own results. The comparison of a number of such results, 
each independently reached, would not, I conceive, be without 
a value of its own. 

What then are the facts at present before me? They are, in 


brief, the numerical results obtained from five distinct examina- | 


tions of the same school in five successive years. The examiner 
is the same person throughout, and is, therefore, more or less a 
constant factor ; the personnel of the school—teachers as well 
as taught—naturall varies from year to year. It would 
obviously be a breach of confidence to name either the school 
or the examiner ; but the general character of the school itself 
must be indicated. It was a girls’ school with pupils varying 
from thirty to forty in number and from ten to sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. The staff consisted mainly of trained secondary 
teachers, and the school seemed to be efficiently conducted. 
At any rate, no girls ever failed to reach the normal pass 
standard of one-third of full marks, except those who had been 
at the school for a very short period or who had been irregular 
in attendance. These explanations, I ought to add, were 
obtained by putting together a schedule of attendance and the 
mark-lists, and were not in any way prompted by the head- 
mistress. 

So much for the character of the school: now for the 
data and the method by which the appended results were 
obtained. During the five years under review there were 
altogether 167 girls examined, about 250 papers were set, and 
about 1,500 scripts were marked. Each annual examination 
was quite independent of the preceding ones ; it was not until 
the five years were over that the chance discovery of the records 
suggested the idea of attempting to extract some lessons from 
putting the results together in a kind of quinquennial report. 
Those parts of this report which were designed to illustrate the 
general progress of the school as a whole do not concern us in 
this place ; we need summarize only those parts which bear on 
the relative difficulty of the subjects offered. 

The survey was based on a laborious analysis of the mark-lists 
of the several vears. This method was, I think, calculated to 
eliminate various inequalities which are inevitable in any single 
examination : for instance, the average intelligence of the 
members of the school probably varied from year to year ; not 
all of the papers set—two hundred and fifty in all—can have 
been equally adapted to the class for which they were intended. 
But when the several results—each independently arrived at— 
are put together the general results should be almost absolutely 
trustworthy. e 

The relative difficulty of the subjects handled may be deduced 
in several different ways from the analysis of the mark-lists. 
First, there is the obvious method of ranging the subjects in the 
descending order of the percentages gained in each throughout 
the school. Another method consists in the investigation of the 
number of unsuccessful scripts per subject and of the proportion 
which these bear to the total number of scripts submitted in 
each subject. And, finally, there is the method of tabulating the 
subjects according to the number of papers set in them which 
proved beyond the average capacity of the class for whom they 
were designed—that is, where the average marks gained by each 
member of the class fell below one-third of the maximum attain- 
able. This last method is, perhaps, the least satisfactory ; for, 
obviously, such wholesale failure in any subject might possibly 
be due to causes other than the intrinsic difficulty of the subject. 
For instance, the papers might have been over the heads of the 
pupils—questions “outside the syllabus” have been known to 
occur in our most highly esteemed public examinations. But 
no complaint of this kind was made to the examiner, and there 
are other possible explanations. 

For instance, there were several cases in which, to satisfy the 
exacting demands of the British parent, two girls were working 
as one class in some subject not generally offered : one would 
be a duffer getting no marks at all, the other might do a re- 
spectable paper ; but the average would fall below 33°3 per cent. 
Again, in nearly every school there is one class at least with a 
very heavy * tail "—new-comers to the school or fresh promotions 
—which would weigh down the whole class ; in the case before 
us it was noticeable that when a class failed as a whole in one 
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subject it failed also in others. I think, therefore, that we may 
take this method into consideration in arranging our subjects ; 
though the others carry with them more intrinsic weight. 

The following tables show respectively the figures obtained 
by an analysis of the mark-lists and the various subjects ranged 
in order of difficulty according to the various methods just now 
specified of inspecting the results :— 


TABLE I.— STATISTICS. 


| Scripts. | PAPERS, 
"E Pus. j 
| Subjects Examined. EZ ' 7E | | . & 3 
| 22 | Done.| £ TE | Set! $ Sa 
à 3 DN 3| se 
| d 5 a| v9 
| tz c. om a. 
Literature ......... 58:8 | 132 | 16 I?I; 20] I 5 
English Grammar] 52°6 | 95 22 23:2, 16 I 6:2 
Composition ...... 61 | III 7| 63, 17} 0 o 
Dictation............ 7977 | 145 I 7 22| o o 
History 22m 4U6 I59 | SI 321. 24| 6| 25 
Geography ......... 57:4 | 139 | II 79 22| I 4*5 
DCHDLUEE aeos 56°5 | 146 | 19; 13 22 | I 4°5 
French aiaee 52°9 161 23 14°2 24 I 4°! 
German ............ 9472 39 8. 20 | I5 | 2| 13°3 
LAUN wessscirtss 443 16 6: 37:8 9| 2| 2272 
Arithmetic ......... 35:3 | 159! 85 | 53°4 | 24 | I1 | 458 
Algebra ............ 375| 37. 16! 432 Ir] 4| 363 
Euclid iius 56 25 | 2 8 7| 0 o 
Science eve 49'9 82 ! 15 | 183] 16] o O 
aa eaa a a oe e (GAGA a pee a 
Averages & Totals) 53 1446 ' 282 I95 | 249 | 30 | 12 


TABLE II. —RESULTS. 


Subjects ranged in descending scale according to results as estimated 
by the following methods :— 


By Proportion By Proportion 


fia of Unsuccessful | of Unsuccessful | Deduced Order. 
Scripts. Papers. 

I| Dictation Dictation | Dictation Dictation 

2. Composition | Composition | Composition | Composition 

3| Literature Geography Science f Geography | 
4, Geography Euclid * Euclid * Euclid * | 
5| Scripture | Literature French Literature | 
6| Euclid * | Scripture ( Scripture | Scripture 

| 3s | 

7| German ; French | Geography J | Science f 

8| French | Science t Literature French | 
o: Eng. Grammar, German Eng. Grammar | German | 
IO! Science f Eng. Grammar German Eng. Grammar 
II | Latin History Latin Latin 
12| History Latin History History 

13| Algebra Algebra Algebra Algebra 

14| Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic 


* Euclid = mainly Bookwork. t Science = Botany, or Physiology, or Mechanics. 
I do not know whether this order agrees or not with any 
other attempts that may have been made to range the subjects 
of the curriculum of an ordinary secondary school in order of 
difficulty. But the order indicated above, as that obtained bv 
a threefold method, bears a natural look on the face of it. 
Remembering that “Euclid” and “science” on the above 
schedule stand mainly for bookwork (riders having a minor 
place, and the science being set out of prescribed books), it is 
obvious that the subjects which yield the best results are those 
which, as usually taught, appeal mainly to the memory, while 
those which come low down in the list make more and more 
appeal to the zafe//ivence. The tendency of the four language 
subjects to come close together, quite unpremeditatedly, seems 
to give a considerable measure of vrarsemblance to the entire 
set of results. It might be interesting to apply the same, or 
improved, methods to the results obtained in a boys! schoo!, 
and to the results recorded in the "criticism lessons? note- 
books of inspectors or training college officials. ES 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER. 
(IN MEMORIAM T.W.P., OBIIT FEBRUARY 23, 1899.) 


HERE is an art in the management of men, whether one's 
aim be to control them in the world of politics, to cajole 
them in the world of commerce, or to charm them in hours of 
social ease. There is an art no less in the management of boys. 
Such was the revelation flashed upon us by a new and brilliant 
personality, grown old and stiff as we were in a mechanical 
round and a stereotyped routine. He came amongst us with 
the puissance of resistless youth. A strange gaiety lit up the 
sombre atmosphere of our preoccupation. In a career that 
seemed exhausted of its significance there was suddenly dis- 
closed a fresh source of delightful possibilities. 

His name has not been written among the distinguished of 
his vocation, and it shall be silent here. If I may obtain pardon 
for a touch of quaintness which savours of a past century, he 
shall borrow the distinction of a classical name. Let him be 
Lysis—a name consecrated by the magic of a great style to the 
genius of friendship. 

Lysis carried into the class. room the temperament and gifts 
of an actor. Every tone and look and gesture contributed to 
the impression which he desired to make ; riveted the attention 
ofa class of boys too youny to make a continuous effort for 
themselves ; and by a train of agreeable associations fixed in 
their memories knowledge which, by its inherent dullness, 
threatened an early oblivion. There was no discipline, no 
system, no artificial rules. Lysis had never read one book on 
education ; the theory of it he utterly scorned. All was spon- 
taneous, the rapid, easy triumph of rich natural endowment. 
So fertile in resource was he that he had need to borrow from 
no one, but, in the exuberance of his talent, dropped the most 
precious suggestions at random for colleagues who had learned 
nothing of such value from long experience. His little flock 
was absolutely, despotically his own. Discipline, I have said, 
there was none. To please him was all their compulsion ; his 
approbation was all their law. Secure in an affection the depths 
of which were unfathomable to them, they gave an unquestion- 
ing adherence to a justice which was to them sometimes 
inscrutable. 

It is impossible to convince an audience cool and sceptical ; 
sceptical and cool because it knew not Lysis! “Hyperbole, 
exaggeration, vague rhetorical platitudes!” Alas! the circum- 
stances, the pointed details, which would clinch the sincerity of 
our praise fail us as we strive to recall them from the past. 
The bright wit, the unfailing readiness and happy turns—we 
cannot now fix them in stable record. We thought we had a 
lease of them, that the enjoyment of them was assured to us for 
a long term of years. The yifts of mimicry, of nimble humour, 
of dramatic narrative, have sunk into silence, and left the world 
the poorer. They have left a recollection of past delight ; they 
leave the vivid regret that no one entertained the fancy, at the 
time, to seize on some fragments of that precious “table talk," 
and imprison it fast in actual tablets, or the tablets of the mind. 
Whether in convivial gathering of his fellows, or in his little 
kingdom of boyhood, he was the ever-marked, the centre of 
all attraction. 

Though he did all with such ease, such inevitable success, he 
did not despise industry or shrink from labour. The most 
trivial lesson was founded on careful study ; the material for it 
was committed previously to his note-book in a manuscript- 
print that might have furnished type-designs to the Kelmscott 
Press ; and all this material was fused into a living organism 
by imagination and inexhaustible copiousness of pertinent 
instances. He could be stimulating in the declension of mensa, 
and witty over sus. But his wit was never misleading, nor did 
his copiousness induce bewilderment. It was his deep, sincere 
love—no mawkish sentiment, but manly and simple—which 
tempered the irony and incisive speech that from any other 
would have dealt ugly wounds to those tender little hearts. 

How he threw himself into their childish sports ! Their play- 
ground games, that left one hot, dishevelled, and dirty, were 
transfigured by his dash, his verve, and chivalrous ardour. 
They applauded his success; they applauded as heartily his 
failures. He was the idol of their infantile dreams. 

The news of his illness brought us grave anxiety. But we 
were full of hope, confident that a life so generous in promise 
could not lightly be extinguished. Yet he died. As he lay in 
his delirium, fighting with death, his thoughts ran ever on his 
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beloved work. Story and jest, pet-names and humorous 
objurgation, apt similitude, brilliant description, poured forth 
without pause from his teeming, fever-stricken brain. ’Twere 
an entertainment to hear, but for the grim shadow that hovered 
so near the bed-side. How he fought! “ Do you think I am 
afraid of death?” he cried. “Not I! But life is so good.” 
Life at twenty-four ! Life full of promise, of unflagging vigour, 
unquenchable spirits, life yearned over by a hundred affectionate 
souls—life mus! be good. Yet he died. He died, and left no 
visible sign of his accomplishment behind ; yet there is the 
gracious memory soon to blossom into sacred tradition, and 
presently to bear fruit in manly deeds and noble lives. And in 
the hearts of a few friends, too old to change, to win gain from 
their loss, remains a poignant sense of grief, of loneliness in a 
grey, uncheered world. Lysisis dead! *' Eheu, quam melius 
est tui meminisse, quam cum aliis versari ! ? 


ASSISTANT MASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters 
A ssoctation, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adofled as a medium of communication among its members ** The 
Journal of Education " ; but the *' Journal” zs in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor ts the Association in any way responsibie 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


MANY important events have been crowded into the month which 
has elapsed since the /ourna/ last went to press, and not the least so, 
from the point of view of the members of this Association, is the passing 
of the Articles of Incorporation at the Council meeting on the last 
Saturday in April. The discussion of the Incorporation question has 
occupied the greater part of the last three Council meetings, and the 
amount of labour devolved on the Incorporation Sub-Committee has 
been enormous. The latter has now to terminate its work by taking 
the necessary steps for ettecting our Incorporation, and its feeling of 
relief, at the prospect of its early release, may be imagined. 

Prior to the above-mentioned work, the Council had, with praise- 
worthy energy, discussed and passed the resolutions of the Parliament- 
ary Committee on Tenure and Local Authorities. 

The former emphasize a term's notice as the custom of the profession, 
maintained the principle of a term's work carrying with it a third of a 
year's salary, urged the recognition of the assistants’ status as servants 
of the governing body, and, in addition, defined the policy of the 
Association in respect to appeal. According to this, the assistant is to 
have the right of appeal direct to the Board of Education, which is to be 
empowered to order reinstatement. Both parties are to have equal 
privileges as regards hearing, and the findings of the Board are to be 
published. 

The following are the resolutions on Local Authorities :— 

I. ‘That this Association is of opinion that the establishment in 
England of Local Education Authorities, to be responsible to the 
Board of Education for the local control of Secondary Education, is of 
urgent national importance." 

2. '' That there should be one Local Authority charged with the 
responsibility for education— primary, secondary, and technical, 
within its area, provided—(a) That in the establishment of any Authority 
responsible for secondary education. due measures be taken to safe- 
guard the continuity of education in public secondary schools, as they 
have existed in the past, especially as concerns the provision for 
literary and general education. (4) That the area of the Authority 
should be not less than that of a county or county borough. (c) That 
the Education Committees of the administrative County and Borough 
Councils should form the basis of the proposed Authority. (4) That 
the proposed Authority should include persons having expert knowledge 
of primary, secondary, and technical education, respectively." 

3. ‘* That this Association is furthermore of opinion—(a) That such 
Local Education Authority should be invested by statute with definite 
powers over all schools and educational institutions, endowed or rate- 
aided, within its own area, other than those of University rank, how- 
ever administered ; such statutory powers to vary with the nature of the 
administration of the schools or institutions concerned. (^) That the 
various rating powers for educational purposes should be unified." 

The meeting lasted seven hours and a half, with two short intervals. 

On the following Saturday the Executive decided to take immediate 
legal action in the Grantham case, in the hope of gaining a decision of the 
High Court on certain points of their Tenure resolutions rather than for 
any pecuniary advantage. There is much feeling against the supine- 
ness of the Charity Commissioners, who, after holding the inquiry, now 
refuse to take steps to enforce their judgment. 

The A.M.A. has suffered a serious loss by the appointment of the 
Rev. H. B. Ryley to the Head Mastership of Sandwich Grammar 
School. Mr. Ryley has been a most energetic and popular worker, and 
at thetime of his resignation was Secretary of the Parliamentary Com- 
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mittee. The good wishes of all go with him. The Bedford School 
Board is also to be congratulated on its co-option of the Rev. W. C. 
Massey, an ex-Chairman of the A. M.A. 

The question of the hour is naturally the Education Bill, which, if the 
reports of the Duke of Devonshire's speeches are to be credited, the 
Government is actually determined to pass this Session. There are 
many points which vitally affect the teachers, whose name, however, is 
sedulously excluded from the text. Except as regards the clauses referring 
to the relations of the new Local Authority and the School Boards, it is 
a slightly revised edition of last year’s barren Bill. It is to be noted that 
the expenditure of the whisky money on education is still made **' per- 
missive," and that the proportion of co-opted members is, apparently, 
not to be statutorily determined. In the latter lies a very serious 
danger, especially as no provision is made for the presence of expert 
opinion on the Education Committee. The limit of a twopenny rate would 
seem unnecessary for bodies having at least a majority of members of the 
County or County Borough Council, and. one of the larger towns at 
least has already entered its protest. The Lancashire county boroughs 
are also claiming two-thirds of each Committee for its councillors, and 
there seems to be some prospect of the experts being crowded out, un- 
less the Board of Education rigorously exercises its proposed right of 
veto. Apart from the danger of the new Authorities establishing schools 
and running them to the extinction of those already existing, the vexed 
question for the assistants would seem to be the possible effect of the 
establishment of these Local Authorities on the various problems con- 
nected with the tenure crusade. On these matters, however, the 
Executive has yet to voice the views of the Association. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


VICTORIA. 


The consummation of Federation in Australia has so occupied the 
thoughts of the people of this wonderful continent that education has 
received but little attention for some months past. Events of interest 
have, nevertheless, not been scarce. Melbourne University has 
managed to settle in some sort of fashion the long-drawn-out scandal 
connected with the Ormond Chair of Music. Mr. Marshall-Hall, the 
dethroned genius whose indiscreet eccentricities caused the fierce rising 
of the ** Philistines" of local society—and, therefore, the entire trouble— 
is now running a private conservatorium with every prospect of success. 
Prof. Peterson, his successor to the Chair of Music, has arrived from 
Edinburgh, and a few weeks ago commenced his classes and lectures, 
giving indications that the spirit of the teacher and conventional 
instructor, not of the prophet and interpreter of the inner meaning of 
masterpieces, was upon him. Peace therefore reigns in the University 
musical world. 

In connexion with the royal visit, it is satisfactory to note the 
prominence given to the share which educational institutions are to 
have in the arrangements. The big public schools of the Victorian 
towns—the Melbourne Grammar School, the Scotch College, Wesley 
Grammar School, the Roman Catholic College, Geelong Grammar 
School —have combined forces for a great demonstration at the Exhibi- 
tion Building in Melbourne, at which the Duke will distribute the 
1900 prizes; and the University itself has secured the presence of 
the Heir Apparent and the Princess at the annual Commencement 
on Saturday, May 11. The Duke has consented to receive the 
Melbourne LL. D. 

The much advertised Technical Education Commission has not yet 
presented that final report which is expected to co-ordinate the little 
schools of mines scattered over the State and link the whole of the 
technical education work done in Victoria more closely to the Univer- 
sity. The ‘‘ Bible in State schools" agitation is in a state of quies- 
cence, the defeat by the Upper House of the Bill to submit the 
question to a referendum of the people and the return at the November 
Legislative Assembly elections of a majority pledged against the intro- 
duction of official Scripture lessons having compelled the Protestant 
religious bodies to temporarily abandon public meetings, &c. Before 
the end of the year, however, the movement will revive, probably 
coupled with some concession to the Roman Catholic schools, in the 
shape of the adoption of an attitude of non-interference towards the 
Roman Catholic demand for grants in aid. The growing irreligion 
and depravity of Australian youth is forcing even old-fashioned Liberals 
to favourably consider new adaptations of their educational faith, 


INDIA. 


The address of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Justice Shepherd, before 
the Convocation of Madras University for the purpose of bestowing 
degrees, touched upon a matter of great interest. Our readers will be 
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aware that the multiplication of University graduates for whom no fit 
employment can be found is almost a social danger in India. Thus 
wisely spoke the Vice-Chancellor: ‘‘ I now turn to you who are about 
to choose or have chosen professions. Forty-five years ago, when the 
University was instituted, it was probably assumed that every graduate, 
if not absorbed in the service of Government, must pursue one of the 
three professions mentioned in the formula to which you have sub- 
scribed. Now the increase in the number of graduates is such that you 
cannot all expect to find a place in those particular professions. There 
may be room for all who are fit, but that 1s another proposition. Some 
of you at least will have to be content with work which is not of an 
intellectual character. To such and to those who, though they have 
obtained degrees, do not feel themselves suited forthe more coveted 
employment, I can only say that you must not be deterred by vulgar 
prejudices or fear of manual labour from taking up whatever work 
presents itself. I do not believe that you cannot find honest work for 
your hands to do. You may have made a mistake in entering on a 
University career ; it might have been better for you from a pecuniary 
point of view if you had not done so. But the training you have 
received can hardly fail to stand you in good stead whatever career you 
may adopt." 

To a certain extent we are confronted by the same problem in 
England as presents itself in India; and, with more Universities, the 
demand for a solution will become more imperative. Education is 

ood, as making for the happiness of individuals and the well-being of 

tates ; it is not good in so far as it draws a man from bench or lathe to 
a black coat and thirty shillings a week. We should like our smiths 
to read Sophocles, because, as we think, they would be the happier for 
it ; but smiths will do well to reflect long before they leave the forge for 
some occupation esteemed more genteel. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


A migratory school may remind some readers of the institutions of 
an unmentionable State. But not for such purpose do we introduce 
the term ; we merely wish to call attention to an instance of educa- 
tional zeal in the most progressive of our colonies. On the Midland 
Railway works at Staircase Gully in New Zealand a number of work- 
men are employed, parents some of them, so that twenty-one children 
need the discipline of a school. Yet the Education Board, on being 
applied to, would not build one, as there was apparently no likelihood 
of the district becoming settled. Not discouraged, the officer in charge 
of the works at Staircase Gully now urges that the building should be 
so constructed as to permit of its being moved onas the works progress. 
We hope sincerely that he will stick to his plan and carry it. From 
some points of view his would be an ideal school. 

The New Zealand Schoo/master, in a leading article, considers the 
advantages and disadvantages of centralization. ‘* It will not be long,” 
he says, ‘‘ before the question of centralizing the management of our 
education system will become a burning question. Already there are 
rumours that the subject has been considered, and various are the 
statements as to the extent to which the Government is prepared to 
move in this direction. The system which exists in New Zealand, of 
local Boards having control without the power of levying local rates, is, 
we believe, unique. In all the Australian Colonies the management of 
education is entirely in the hands of a Government Department, which 
pays salaries and promotes teachers, formulates regulations regarding 
the syllabus of work, employs inspectors to see that the work is 
systematically carried out, and to which the teachers are solely 
responsible. The advantages of this arrangement are numerous and 
valuable. The system is worked uniformly, the standards of education 
do not vary in the different districts, promotion from one school to a 
school in another district is made possible, the expenses of management 
are minimized, and the fund can be utilized in the most economical 
fashion," 

The objections that he admits to the local system are (1) the cost— 
the necessity of a staff of clerks in each centre, the travelling expenses 
of the members of Boards, the rent of places of meeting, and many 
other expenses which would be unnecessary under a central Department ; 
(2) the provincial feeling which influences appointments to remunera- 
tive posts ; (3) unfairness in the matter of salary owing to the varying 
thickness of the population. As a set-off to these objections he avers 
that the dangers of a bureaucracy are many and great ; that the local 
Boards have hitherto been easily accessible when teachers have felt 
themselves unjustly treated ; that under a Department red tape might 
reign supreme ; that central Departments have, before now, been 
accused of partiality in the matter of appointments, and political 
influence in the matter of appointments is not unknown ; and that 
teachers who have worked under Australian systems are not unanimous 
in their approval of them, asserting that merit does not always get its 
reward. In conclusion, he recommends that the country should be 
cautious in abolishing the local Boards and Committees, which, in 
spite of mistakes, have rendered good service to the community in the 
past. 
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THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, ‘* The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. ] 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
1901.—Notices of the Annual General Meeting and invitations to hear 
Prof. Butcher’s Presidential Address have been sent to all members of 
the Central Guild and to the Hon. Secretaries of Branches. We remind 
members that the date and hour for the address are Friday, June 7, at 
8.30 p.m., and the place is the City of London School, Victoria Em- 
bankment, E.C. The Council invite members to attend in as full 
force as possible, so as to give a suitable reception to the President- 
elect. 

The Council held a meeting on May 11. Present :—The Chairman 
(Canon Lyttelton), Mr. J. W. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Mr. E. Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss F. Edwards, 
Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. L. W. Lyde, Mr. H. A. 
Nesbitt, Mr. F. Storr, and Mrs. Sutton. 

Sixteen applicants for membership were elected, viz., Central Guild, 
9; Branches:—Brighton, 2; Dublin and Central Irish, 2; and 
Walsall, 3. 

It was announced that a Local Guild had been formed at South- 
ampton, on the initiative of the heads of departments in the Ilartley 
College and the heads of the chief schools in the city. The Local 
Guild proposes to apply for affiliation as a Branch. A Branch in 
Guernsey is likely to be started at an early date. 

The place and hour for the Annual General Meeting of the Guild 
were finally settled as above. 

The attendances of the general members of Council during the 
past twelve months were examined, to ascertain which five of the 
twenty retire at the Annual General Meeting, under the rule for 
retirement in the articles of association. Mr. Cotterill having sent in 
his resignation, the following four were found to come under the 
rule :—Miss Connolly, Miss A. J. Cooper, Mrs. Tribe, and Miss A. 
Woods. The Chairman's list of nominees as candidates for the five 
vacancies was settled, and will appear on the voting-papers to be 
distributed at the Annual General Meeting. 

The draft pamphlet ** Helps to Self-Help for Teachers," drawn up 
by the Thrift and Benefits Committee, setting out useful particulars of 
information under the heads of Sickness and Accident Fund, Insurance 
and Annuities, Investment, and Benevolent Fund, was passed for 
publication. 

The Annual Report of the Council, submitted in draft, was con- 
sidered clause by clause and settled, for presentation with the State- 
ment of Accounts and Balance-sheet of 1900 to the Annual General 
Meeting, with the exception of the introductory paragraph. This, 
which is intended to deal mainly with the recent Education Bill, was 
referred, along with the Bill, to the Political Committee, to report on 
both to a meeting of Council on the afternoon of the day of the Annual 
Meeting. 


CENTRAL GUILD. LONDON SECTIONS. CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


Saturday, 8th, afternoon.—Section A. Visit to Berkhampstead 
School, Church, and Castle. 

Thursday, 13th, afternoon.—Section E. Visit to the Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, under the guidance of the Rev. J. A. Colbeck. 

Saturday, 15¢h, afternoon.—Scction B. Summer Excursion, to 
Harrow. 

Friday, 28th, 4-6.30 p.m.—Section C. Garden party, by invitation 
of Miss M. S. Burt, at 6 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

The annual excursion of Section C will take place on July 6. 
Details in July Journal (Teachers! Guild Report). On the same day 
(4. 30-7 p.m.), Miss Lefroy will receive the members of Section F at 
the High School, Streatham. 


Section A.—A meeting was held at Priory House School, 57 Clapton 
Common, on Monday, May 13, when a most interesting address, 
entitled ** Wanderings in Denmark" (with lantern illustrations), was 
given by J. S. Thornton, Esq. The lecture was followed by a discus- 
sion. 


Section E. —On May 9 the Rev. J. A. Colbeck gave an interesting lec- 
ture on ‘*‘ Books—Light and Heavy,” at 38 Bolton Gardens. He spoke 
both of the subjects and objects of reading and of the usefulness of having 
a regular scheme and custom in reading, and dwelt at some length on its 
effect in the culture of character, saying : ** Show me the books and I will 
tell you the mind of the reader." Ile considered books as supplying 
information, instruction, and education, and drew attention to the value 
of good biographies and to a habit of comparison of historical 
characters. He deprecated as highly dangerous the merely sensational 
novel, but upheld the genuine and generous novel. lle regretted the 
decline of poetry, and also the want of care, and consequently of power, 


in prose; and, after alluding to the value of desultory reading during the 
frequent odd five minutes, asserted emphatically that reading pays, 
making both for mental culture and personal benefit. A discussion 
followed. 

BRANCHES. 


Manchester. —AÀ meeting of the Branch was held at the Owens College 
on May 2, when Mr. W. H. Johnstone, of Stockport, the President, 
was in the Chair. Prof. A. S. Wilkins gave a lecture on ** The Place 
of Literature in Education." A full report of this lecture is printed in 
this number of the Journal. A discussion followed, in which the- 
Chairman, Prof. Withers, Mr. J. Angell, and others took part, and at 
the close Prof. Wilkins was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

Norwich.—The last meeting of the spring session took place on 
May 3 at the Technical Institute, St. George's Bridge Street, by invita- 
tion of the Principal (Mr. W. Gannon, M.A.), who gave a lecture on 
‘©The Greatest Discovery of the Nineteenth Century,” illustrated ex- 
perimentally. In his opening remarks he expressed the opinion that 
the foremost place should be given to the discovery of the constitution 
of the heavenly bodies, a discovery which not only revealed the 
close relationship of the different heavenly bodies and their probable 
evolution, but which also has opened up a field of investiga- 
tion as to the ultimate constitution of matter, with results 
which lead us to hope that the problem may soon be solved. 
The light which the sun sends out tells us of the materials of which it 
is made and of their physical condition. Light was a true revealer of 
the apparently unknowable. Turning to the stars, their spectra (shown 
by several slides taken from actual photographs) display generally a. 
similarity to those of the sun. They indicate not only that they are 
composed of elements known to us present on the earth, but tell us the- 
history of the stages of their development. The similarity in constitu- 
tion, as revealed by the light emitted by them, of all the bodies in the 
universe, show that they are parts of one stupendous whole, one vast unity, 
and the evolution of the different forms, the comets, the nebul:e, the stars, 
the planets from one simple form, perhaps a meteorite, is beginning to be 
understood. But more important than the knowledge we gain of the 
cosmical evolution is the strong presumption brought forward by the 
spectroscopic examination of stars and other bodies that what we call 
elements are in reality compounds of something simpler, that there is 
but one primordial matter, and that the different kinds of matter are but 
different conditionings of this material. This early view, held by Prout,. 
but discountenanced, is now being revived, and modern researches in 
other directions of science support the presumption derived from celestial 
sources. The lecture was illustrated by several experiments. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon, Librarian reports as follows :—Goebel's ‘* Outlines of Clas- 
sification and Special Morphology of Plants" is missing. There are no 
means of tracing the book in the Library. The member who has the 
book is earnestly requested to return it. 

Additions to the Library : 

Presented by the Author:— Lessons and Catechizings on the Cat- 
echism, by Florence Langridge, edited by G. Langridge. Five parts in 
three vols. (1s. Gd. each net). Also Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades 
(6d. each net). 

Presented by Messrs. George Bell & Sons :— The Agricola of Tacitus, 
edited by J. W. E. Pearce (illustrated, 2s.) ; The Prometheus Vinctus 
of .Xschylus, edited by C. E. Laurence (illustrated, 2s.) ; Stories from 
English History—Stuart Period (illustrated, Is. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—World Pictures: an Ele- 
mentary Pictorial Geography, by J. B. Reynolds (1s. 6d. net); The 
Rise of Hellas, Historical Greek Readers, by E. C. Wilkinson (2s. 6d.;;. 
Famous Englishmen : Book I., Alfred to Elizabeth, by J. Finnemore 
(illustrated). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—The New Century Geo- 
graphical Readers— No. III., Industrial England (1s. 2d.): No. IV.A, 
The British Isles, and Glimpses of Greater Britain (1s. 6d.) ; Object 
Lessons in Geography and Science, Part III., by D. Frew (1s. 6d.) ; 
A First Latin Reader, by R. A. A. Beresford (illustrated, Is. 6d.) ;. 
The Georgics of Virgil, Book II., edited by S. E. Winbolt (illustrated, 
Is. 6d.) ; The .Eneid of Virgil, Book VL, edited by II. B. Cotterill 
(illustrated, 2s.) ; First French Picture Primer, by M. Ninet (6d.) ; 
Second ditto (6d.) ; An English Dictionary, by J. Ogilvie (2s. ). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press :—A Short History of 
the Greeks, by E. S. Shuckburgh (4s. 6d.) ; Livy, Book II., edited by 
R. S. Conway (2s. 6d.). (Two copies of each ) 

Presented by Mr. Thomas Laurie :— Handbook of Rocks, Minerals, 
and Ores, by W. J. P. Burton. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—The Parts of Speech and 
their Uses, by 11. W. Household ; Palgrave's Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics, Book IV., edited by J. H. Fowler; Voyage du Novice 
Jean-Paul, par George Lamy, edited by D. Devaux (2s. 6d.). (Two 
copies of each.) l 

Presented by the Oxford University Press:—A School History of 
England, by various contributors (3s. 6d.) ; A Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, by W. W. Skeat (new edition, re- 
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written and rearranged, 5s. 6d.) ; The Junior Euclid, Books III. and 
IV., by S. W. Finn (2s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Rivingtons :— The Book of Joshua, edited Py 
F. W. Sparling (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon:—Elementary noli 
Mathematics, by M. T. Ormsby. 

Purchased :—Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. IV. 
(4s. 8d.) and Vol. V. (4s.) ; Outlines of Educational Doctrine, by J. F. 
Herbart, translated by A. F. Lange, edited by C. de Garmo (Mac- 
millan, 5s. net) ; Bibliography of Child-Study for 1899, by L. N. Wilson 
(1s. 6d.); Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism, by S. P. 
Thompson, new edition, 1900 (Macmillan). 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


Anthology of Latin Poetry. By R. Yelverton Tyrrell. 
A Ilistory of Rome up to 500 A.D. By Eustace H. 
Maps and Diagrams. Grant Richards, 8s. 6d. 
Livy, Book II. Edited by R. S. Conway. Cambridge University Press, 


Macmillan, 6s. 
Miles. With 


2s. 6d. 
Agricola of Tacitus. Edited by J. W. E. Pearce. (Bell's Illustrated 
Classics.) 2s. 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Edited by R. J. Cholmeley. G. Bell, 7s. 6d. 

‘Eschylus, Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by C. E. Laurence. (Bells 
Illustrated Classics.) 2s. 

ZEneid, Book VI. Edited by H. B. Cotterill. 
Blackie, 2s. 

zEschylos, Tragedies and Fragments. 
2 vols. Isbister, 5s. net. 


With Illustrations. 


Translated by Dean Plumptre. 


Dictionaries. 
Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Skeat. New Edition. Clarendon Press, 5s. 6d. 
Dr. Ogilvie's English Dictionary, Etymological, Pronouncing, and Ex- 
planatory. Blackie, 2s. 
English Literature. 


Edited by Prof. E. Arber. 
H. Frowde, 2s. each. 
By H. S. Pancoast. 


By Prof. 


British Anthologies. 
(2) Dunbar ; (3) Cowper. 
An Introduction to English Literature. 


(1) Spenser ; 
G. Bell, 


5s. 
History of the English Language. By T. R. Lounsbury. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. G. Bell, 5s 


Rabbi Ben Ezra. By R. Browning. G. Bell, 2s. 6d. net. 


Laureata. A Book of Poetry for the Young. Edited by Richard 
Wilson. E. Arnold, Is. 6d. 
Geography. 
‘Central and South America. Vol. I. By A. H. Keane. Stanford, 
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Physiography. By John Thornton. Sixth Edition. Revised and 


partly Rewritten. Longmans, 4s. 6d. 


History. 
An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. By 
Prof. E. P. Cheyney. Macmillan, 6s. net. 
n Outline History cf the British Empire, 1500-1870. By W. H. 


Woodward. (Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. net. 

Girolamo Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

A School History of England, with Maps, Plans, and Bibliographies. 
By various authors. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 

Student's Gibbon, abridged by Sir William Smith. New and Revised 
Edition. Part II. By J. G. C. Anderson. Murray, 5s. 

Britain over the Sea: a Keader for Schools. Compiled by Elizabeth 
Lee. Murray, 2s. 6d. 

William Pitt. By Walford Davis Green, M.P. 
Nations Series.) Putnams, 5s. 


(Heroes of the 


Mathematics. 


Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1891-1900. Edited by E. J. Brook- 
smith. Macmillan, 6s. 

The Junior Euclid, Books III., IV. By S. W. Finn. 
Press, 2s. 


Clarendon 


Miscellaneous. 
Robert Annys : Poor Priest. A Tale of the Great Uprising. By Annie 
Nathan Meyer. Macmillan, 6s. 
The Key of Knowledge. Sermons preached in Abbey to Westminster 
Loys by W. G. Rutherford. Macmillan, 6s. 
(Continued on page 366.) 
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STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Re-issue. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations 
and Maps. 12 Vols. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. each. 


“The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English 
geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes and 
for reference, and Siem to the general reader." — A ?esceun. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Vol. I SOUTH AMERICA. 
Bv A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Sin CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.S. 


With numerous Maps and 84 Illustrations. 


The Volumes of the Re-issue already published are :— 


HUROPE.—Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland 
(excluding the North-West). By Georce G. CuisuoLM, M.A., 
B.Sc. With 32 Maps and over roo Illustrations. 


ASIA.—Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, 
Russian Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. 
By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 


ASIA.—Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghan- 
istan, India, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, Turkey in 
Asia, Arabia, and Persia. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps 
and 8g Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol.I. Australia and New Zealand. 
By ALFRED Russet WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol.II. Malaysia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GuiLLEMARD, M.D., Author of “The Cruise 
of the Marchesa." With numerous Maps and lllustrations. 


APFRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Asia," in the same Series, '' Eastern Geography," &c. 
With 9g Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S., Author of '* North Africa," in the same Series, '* Eastern Geography,” 
&c. With 11 Maps and g2 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. Canada and Newfound- 
land. By Sa«vEL Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Leval), F.R.S.C. With 
18 Maps and go Illustrations. 


NORTH AMBRICA.—Vol. II. The United States. 
By Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 


* EUROPE," Vol. II., ts in active preparation. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical 
Knowledge from the Harliest Times to the First 
Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 


** A short but remarkably comprehensive, well written, and interesting sketch. . 
Could not well be more vividly and accurately presented.' '"—Scotsman. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
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The Training of the Body. By F. A. Schmidt and E. H. Miles. 
Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 

Précis and Précis-Writing. By E. W. Ready. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. 

St. David's: the Cathedral and See. (Bells Cathedral Series.) 
Is. 6d. net. 


In Bad Company, and Other Stories. By Rolf Boldrewood. Mac- 
millan, 6s. 
Jerusalem : a Practical Guide, with Plan and Maps. By E. A. Rey- 


nolds-Ball. (Black's Guide-Books.) 
Mrs. Lynn Linton: Her Life and Opinions. 


By G. Somes Layard. 
Methuen, 12s. 6d. 


Modern Languages. 


Voyage du Novice Jean-Paul. Par George Lamy. Edited by D. 
Devaux. (Siepmann’s Elementary French Series.) Macmillan, 2s. 

History of German Literature. By Kuno Francke. G. Bell, 10s. net. 

Historical Reader of Early French. By H. A. Strong and L. D. 
Barnett. Blackwood, 3s. 

Les Francais en Voyage. By Jetta S. Wolff. Illustrated. E. Arnold, 
Is. 6d. 


Pedagogy. 
Dictionary of Educational Biography, giving more than four hundred 
Portraits and Sketches. By c. W. Bardeen. Syracuse : Bardeen, 
2 dols. 
The Principles of Morality. By Wilhelm Wundt. 
M. F. Washburn. Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 
The Use of Words in Reasoning. By Alfred Sidgwick. A. & C. Black. 


Translated by 


Psychology. 


Fact and Fable in Psychology. By Joseph Jastrow. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Human-Nature Club: an Introduction to the Study of Mental 
Life. By E. Thorndike. Longmans, 5s. net. 

A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools. 
American Book Company, 1 dol. 

Memory : an Inductive Study. By F. W. Colegrove. 
duction by G. Stanley Hall. G. Bell, 6s. 


Macmillan, 


By D. Putnam. 
With Intro- 


THE BRITISH CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION. 


THE London Branch of the British Child Study Association held the 
closing meeting of the session on Friday, May 17, at the Sesame Club, 
Rev. J. O. Bevan in the Chair. The Secretary, Miss Stevens, reported 
a membership of two hundred and ten, and summed up the results of a 
very successful series of meetings ; and also, in the absence of Mrs. 
Langdon Down, gave a brief account of the annual general meeting of 
the Association at Birmingham the previous week. The Press Secre- 
tary also made a brief report. Afterwards Miss Cush gave a very in- 
teresting account of the results of a study made on children's attitude 
towards the caging of birds. The youngest children all wished to keep 
the birds in the cages merely because they had bought them ; older 
children began to recognize that the bird had rights and might wish to 
be free. The line of consideration for the bird was a steadily in- 
creasing one from eight to thirteen years. A very general and inter- 
esting discussion followed. 


AN APRIL PRAYER. 


ATHER unseen, whose hand I feel 
In earth and sea and skies, 
As knowledge opens seal by seal 
And man grows proudly wise, 
And more and more beneath his heel 
Fair trampled Nature lies— 


O lead me in some lonely spot 
Where simple wood-flowers blow ; 
And, as I ask for whom, for what, 
So wonderful they grow, 
Whisper my soul: Man knows it not, 
And may not hope to know! 
F. W. BOURDILLON. 


AN Educational Flower Show is to be organized at the Crystal 
Palace in August. The arrangements are in the hands of Miss Bradley, 
of the Lady Warwick Hostel, Reading. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Anvrew J. 


Herpertson, Ph.D., Assistant Reader in Geography in the University of 
Oxford. Fully Illustrated. Crowu $vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—AENBID. Book I. The new Oxford Text, by 


special permission of the University. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
M. T. TarHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LES FRANCAIS HN VOYAGH. By Jerta S. Worrr. 


A companion’ volume to ‘Les Francais en Ménage," giving a lively 
account of travelling on the Continent. The book is cast in conversational 
form, and introduces all the most useful phrases and expressions in idiomatic 
French. Cleverly Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MOROHAUX OHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selected 
and edited by R. L. A. Du Ponrer, M.A., Assistant Master in Winchester 
College. The extracts are classified under the following headings :—Narrations, 
Descriptions, Genre Didactigue, Style Oratoire, Biographie, Style Epistolaire, 
A necdotique, Comédie. Explanatory Notes and Short Accounts of the Authors 
cited are given. [/ the press. 


A BOOK OF FRENOH POETRY. Selected and edited by 
R. L. A. Du Pontet, M.A. _ Un the press. 


LAURHATA. A Book of Poetry for the Young. Selections from 


the best poets from Shakespeare to Kipling, with biographical notes on Authors. 
Edited by RicHARD WiLsoN, B.A. 224 pages. Crown &vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Finest School Atlas in the World. ~ 


THH LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. Edited by H. O. 
AnNoLD-FonsTER, M.P., Author of “The Citizen Reader," “This Wald of 
Ours," &c. A magnificent Atlas, including 48 pages of Coloured Maps, se teral 
of them double-page, and Pictorial Diagrams. With an Introduction on* 
Construction and Reading of Maps by A. J. HgRBERTSON, Ph.D. 

Among the notable features of this Atlas are : (1) The Specimens of Ordnand 
Surveys and Admiralty Charts : (2) the lucid Astronomical Diagrams; (3) the 
beautifully-coloured Physical Maps; (4) the careful selection of names without 
overcrowding ; (5) the constant presentation of uniform scales for comparison ; 
(6) a Historical Series of Maps illustrating the Building of the British Empire; 
(7) an excellent Map of Palestine. : 

The size of the Atlas is about 12x9 inches, and it is issued in the following 


editions :— 
Stout paper wrapper, with cloth strip at Cloth, cut flush, 2s. 6d. 
back, 1s. 6d. Limp cloth, 3s. 


Paper boards, 2s. Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 


Arnold's Scbool Sbakespeare. 
GENERAL EpiToR—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. | One Shilling and Sixpence. 
As You Like It. King Lear 
Macbeth. | Richard II. 
Twelfth Night. i Henry V. 
Julius Cæsar. | Richard ITI. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. King John. 
The Merchant of Venice. | Coriolanus. 
The Tempest. Haunlet. 


Arnold's British Classics for Scbools, 
GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A, 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. | Marmion. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. The Lady of the Lake. Cloth, 
Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 1s. 6d. 
Childe Harold. Cloth, 2s. 


IS. 3d. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. ' Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
1s. 3d. | Rome. Cloth, is. 6d. 


SIMPLE FRENOH STORIES. An Entirely New Series of 


Easy Texts, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Table of Irregular Verbs, prepared 
under the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. About 80 pages in each Volume. Limp cloth, gd. 


Un Drame dans les Airs. By ' Un Anniversaire à Londres; 
Jukes VgRNE. Edited by I. G. and two other Stories. By P. "n 
Lioypv- Jones, B.A., Assistant Mas- SrAHL. Edited by C. E. B. 
ter at Cheltenham College. Hewitt, M.A., Assistant Master 

Pif-Paf. By Evovarp LABOULAYE. at Marlborough College. 


Edited by W. M. Poort, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Tay- | aes og tre MADE = ocean 


lors’ School. | : : > 
La ris . Edited by Miss Leaky, Assistant 
Ferite Bou Grise; and Mistress at the Girls' High School, 


Histoire de Rosette. By Sheffield. 


Madame de Sfaur. Edited by 
BrLANcHE DaALv COCKING. Poucinet; and two other Tales. By 


{ 
! 


La Fée Grignotte; and La EpbovARD LanouLAvE. Edited by 
Cuisine au Salon. From Le W. M. Poore, M.A., Assistant 
Theâtre de Jeunesse. Edited by Masterat Merchant Taylors’ School. 
L. Von GLEHN. [Zz preparation. In the press. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free om application. 


Loxpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT C. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and ANY 
Maker's List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello, Edinburgh; or 
at 20 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(close to Highbury Station and Trams). 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, er, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month's free trial, a ro years’ warranty, 
carriage paid, and free exchange or return 
at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 4s Guines Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. 2d. N.B.— 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 


ALBAN JAMES, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, The Grammar School, Hanley Castle, 
bdo vidi :—“' You will be pleased to know that the piano is giving me every 
is/action." 


"For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and general excellence of manufacture 
dé i there are no better instruments to $ kad at anything near the prices 
et A these Pianos are being offered."—JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru. 
ments for Home or School use, bing dis preferred, and you will find WB 
CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS.—(Picase mention this paper.) 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


Best Quality. Exceptionally Low Prices. 
Froe Life Assurance. 


ONE, TWO, OR THREE YEARS’ INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd. 


Call the special attention of members of the SCHOLASTIC and 
OTHER PROFESSIONS to their 


POPULAR AND UNIQUE SYSTEM OF FURNISHING, 


by which, while the convenience of customers as to Terms of Credit is 
in every way studied, the very best value is assured. 


M ee 


Points.—All unnecessary formality is dispensed with. 
Preliminaries are of the simplest description. 
All transactions are considered as strictly confidential. 
Enormous Stocks are available for the purpose of selection. 
The Quality of every article is anteed, 
All goods are delivered free wi 150 miles of London. 
The risk of leaving a large unpaid balance in case of death is 

obviated by the Company's System of Free Life Assurance. 


RopNEv & Co. will, in every possible way, meet the wishes of customers, hoping 
thereby to secure their permanent interest and hearty recommendations. 


Terms will gladly be quoted to customers desirous of paying Cash. 
Send for Booklet containing full particulars to the Manager. 


RODNEY & CO, LTD, 45 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


t ue nA 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES. 


FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED BY 


Heywood Sumner, Selwyn Image, 
C. W. Whall, Louis Davis, 
and C. M. Gere. 


Prices from 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 


GHORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL'S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
Second Impression. Price ss. 


Landscape Painting in Water Colours. By 
J. MACWHuiIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 


** With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter's precepts and hints, based upon 
long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest beginner, and 
the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidable 
difficulties can be easily surmounted."—G/o?c. 


A Practical! Method of Teaching Geography. 


(England and Wales. Part II.) Agricultural Industries. Seaports. Sectional 
Maps, and Continental Connexions with the British Isles. By J. H. OvERTON. 
6d. 


The Troubadour. Selections from English Verse. Edited and 
Annotated by PHILIP Gisss, Author of '* Founders of the Empire," &c. With 
Notes, Index to Titles and First Lines. Cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


just Published. 


Spending and Saving. A Primer of Thrift for Elder 
Scholars an embers o rift Societies. By ALFRED PiNHoRN, Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 


Cassell's Lessons In French. An entirely new Edition. 
ONEENADRISZNGUUOEEUDLIIOPE EMG NEM UE EDO IMMMMNUEE E C KSCUEENCE GERENTE NEN Et 
Revised and Modernized by JAMES BoigLLE, B.A. Parts I. and II., each 2s. ; 
complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. £ Y', paper covers, 1s. 6d. 

Each part of this work contains the recent Decree of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction respecting the simplification of the teaching of the French 
Syntax. 

A History of England. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A. 


Third and Revised Edition. From the Landing of Julius Cæsar to the Present 
Day. Extra crown 8vo, 852 pages, copiously Illustrated, 5s. ; or, handsomely 
bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


' No one by whom or to whom this book is read will fail to realize, if he has a 
normal amount of reason and imagination, the continuity of English history, the 
connexion with the present and the t, and the profound abiding significance of 
the internal and external struggles of our forefathers."—Sfectator. 


This World of Ours. By H. O. ARNOLD-ForSTER, M.A. 


Being Introductory Lessons to the Common-Sense Study of Geography. Fourth 
and Cheap Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price as. 6d. 


Our Great City; or, London the Heart of the Empire. By 
H. O "ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A. Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s. 9d. ; or, hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Coming of the Kilogram ; or, The Battle of the 


Standards. An Explanation of, and Plea for, the Metric System. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper covers, 6d. 


Founders of the Emplro. By PHILIP GiBBs. With 4 
INIPEERGCOMRIMGIEUONENCIUILDOIEDMI Ir" WEIN OCIO O CLE, ECCE EE. [d 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price rs. 8d.; or, handsomely 
bound, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


In Danger's Hour j oon Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. 
With Introduction by H. O. AnNorp-FogssTER, M.A. With 4 Coloured Plates 


and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d. ; or, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Unrivalled Dictionaries. 


Casseli’s French Dictionary. (French - English and 


English-French.)  $9sth Thousand. 1,150 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half. 
morocco, 5S. 


Cassell's German Dictionary. (German-English and 
GC ae ee ee aS ee m UCM CIA IMERCD LM E C REC EPI qu eec 
English-German.) 257th Thousand. By ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,120 pages, 
demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseli’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 
Latin.) ra2nd Thousand. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, ss. 


Cassell's Educationai Catalogue wiii be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERSS SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Selections from the Best English Authors, Edited by Professor 


A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. With Portraits. Price 2s. 6d. This book aims at exhibiting, in chronological order, representative speci- 
mens of representative authors throughout the whole course of English Literature from Beowulf down to the present day. 


Chambers’s School Hístory of the. British Colonies. 
Greater Britain: Its Rise and Growth. Price rs. 6d. 


A brightly written and attractively illustrated volume, giving a most interesting account of the Acquisition and Growth of the Colonies 
and Foreign Possessions of Great Britain. 


Chambers’s School Mistory of the Victorian Era. 
The Reign of Queen Victoria, 1837-1901. Price is. 6d. 


The leading events in the Reign of Queen Victoria are treated in this volume in a vivid and picturesque manner, and it will be found 
an excellent little text-book for the Lower Forms. 


Chambers’s New Scheme Headers.—Hístory of England. 
From the Year 55 B.C. to the Death of Queen Victoria. Profusely Illustrated by means of Sketch Maps and Pictures. Price Is. 6d. 


The Schoeimaster says :— ' We desire to heartily congratulate the author of this book. He has shown sound queen. in his choice of facts?and events on which 
to write, and his style is an admirable one for young readers. . . . The volume is an exceedingly good reading book for the upper classes. 


Chambers's Geographical Readers of the Continents. 


No. 1. EUROPE (including the British Isles). ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA in picfaration. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. Price 1s. 6d. 


Chambers's Hídher English Reader. An entirely New Reader for 


Advanced Classes, consisting of Selections from the Best Authors. Ilustrated with Portraits. 275 pages, price 2s. 


Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By J. S. Mackay, M.A, 
LL.D., Author of ** Mackay’s Euclid.” Price 4s. 6d. 


The Educational News says :—‘ Altogether the work is of outstanding interest, and ought to takeits place as a standard text-book on the subject.” 


The Elements of Euclid. By Joun S. Mackay, M.A. LL.D. 


Books I. to VI. and Parts of Books XI. and XII. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
With numerous Deductions, Appendices, and Historical Notes. Also can be had separately: Book I., 15. ; II., 6d. ; III., od. ; XI., XII., 6d. 


‘* This is, in many respects, the best school Euclid in existence."— FREDERICK SrEgNCER, M.A., Cambridge. 


Chambers's Algebra for Schools. By Wiuam Tnousox, M.A., B.Sc. ; 


formerly Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Mathematical Examiner, University of Edinbuigh. [Recently published. 
“ Among the very best elementary text-books this work will take a prominent place."—/ournal of Education. 


Organic Chemistry. By W. H. Perkin, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S., and F. STANLEY 


KippinG, Ph.D., D.Sc. Lond. Part I., price 3s. 6d. Part II., price 3s. 6d. Appendix, adapting the work to the latest requirements of the 
Medical Syllabus of the University of London and other Examining Boards, price 1s. In One Volume complete with Appendix, price 7s. 6d. 


Physics. By C. G. Knott, D.Sc. Edinburgh, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Applied Mathe- 


matics and Physics (Medical) in the University of Edinburgh. An Elementary Text-Book for University Classes. Price 7s. 6d. 


** One of the best of recent elementary treatises.” —A thenceugn. 


Elementary Book-Keeping, ín Theory and Practice. 


Containing numerous Examples and Exercises, together with Solutions. By GEORGE Liste, C.A., F.F.A., Lecturer on Book-keeping at 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Price 2s. Two Ruled Exercise Books for above, Day Book and LEDGER, each 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S COMMERCIAL HANDBOOKS. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By W. WooDnURN. 


II2 pages. Cloth, 8d. ; with Answers, 1s. ; Answers only, 6d. 


Commercíal Geography of the British Isles. ByDr.A. J. Hexsertson. 
140 pages. oth, Is. 


Commercial Correspondence and Office Routine. 


First YEAR’s CouksE. By G. R. WALKER. 128 pages. Cloth is. | SECOND YEAR’s Course. By G. R. WALKER. Cloth, rs. 6l. 


—— M—À—— —M—— MM ———— —  ——— —— — MÀ —— 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.©., and Edinburgh. 
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METHUEN'S SCIENCE BOOKS. | Tous A: oF EDUCATION. 


HANDBOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


Edited by Professors J. B. FARMER, F.R.S., and W. Watson, B.Sc., 
of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 


an Elementary Text.Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Birmingham. With 181 Diagrams. 
Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


The contents cover the requirements of the Board of Education (Science Depart- 
ment) Exainination and the London B.Sc. Pass Examination. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. Marr, 


Fellow of St. Jonn's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Ó zs sacramental phrase for the Board of Education Bill 

—so obvious that we take no credit for being the first to 
give it currency—was “a blank cheque,” and the supplementary 
measure introduced last month in the House of Commons by 
Sir John Gorst has been similarly christened “a skeleton Bill.” 
We had fondly hoped to see the skeleton clothed with flesh and 
blood in the debate on a second reading, instead of the flowing 
but vague and somewhat flimsy draperies with which its intro- 
ducer invested it, before passing an opinion on its merits or 
demerits, and we are conscious that in commenting on the bare 
text we may be hitting blots that are mere oversights of the 
draftsman, or battering in open doors—enforcing amendments 
to which the Cabinet have already agreed. 

Even without the exposition of the introducer the conception 
of the Bill, the ¿dde mère which underlies all its clauses, though 
obscured by political compromise and momentary exigencies, is 
unmistakable. It is the natural and necessary corollary to the 
Board of Education Bill. As that Bill constituted a single 
Central Authority for all education, so the Gorst Bill con- 
templates the establishment of a single Local Authority for 
all education (Universities excepted) in each district, and takes 
the first step (aud passibus wguis) in this direction. 

Will this new Authority command public confidence and 
possess sufficient knowledge and ability to perform the functions 
assigned to it ?—that is the question. It is new only in name. 
The Education Committee of a county or county borough 
created by the Bill is in fact nothing but the existing Technical 
Instruction Committee, enlarged by the compulsory co-option 
of outsiders. 

Now it has been for some time clear that, if we are to have a 
single Education Authority, and our choice is limited to exist- 
ing ones, the County Council is first, and the rest nowhere. 
Further, it is generally acknowledged that the County Councils, 
in spite of some false starts and initial blunders, have done the 
educational work so far assigned to them well, and increasingly 
well. We have no reason to augur that they will be unequal to 
the additional work, such as is put upon them by the present 
Bill, and the abolition of the fictitious distinction between 
technical and secondary education will be welcome as giving 
them a freer hand. 

But, if we look ahead and contemplate the ultimate ab- 
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sorption of School Boards, or their relegation to the subordinate 
position of boards of managers, it is clear to us that the 
constitution of the Education Committee must be defined by 
statute, and not left, as it now is, for each county to settle 
for itself, subject only to the approval of the Board of 
Education. Instead of the two co-opted outsiders which 
would satisfy the letter of the Bill, it must contain in sufficient 
numbers statutory representatives of School Boards, repre- 
sentatives of University colleges and polytechnics, where such 
exist ; representatives of other grades of schools, and teachers, 
private as well as public ; and, lastly, women representatives— 
not “men ov women" as the Bill has it. 

It may be objected that representation on this scale is out 
of the question, seeing that a majority of the Education 
Committee must be members of the County Council The 
inference we draw is rather that the restriction, for which we 
can see no sufficient reason, must be removed. It is the 
Council, not the Committee, that holds the purse strings ; only 
the Council can raise a rate or borrow money, and, if it were 
further enacted that any scheme of the Committee involving 
the expenditure of rate-raised money must be confirmed by 
the Council before it takes effect, we see no reason why the 
Council members should not be in a minority. 

London again, and probably other great cities like Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, will demand separate treatment. 
The Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
IS a vigorous and energetic body, and it has in Dr. W. Garnett 
a most capable secretary, but to hand over to it the control 
of the London Board Schools—half a million children and an 
expenditure of nearly three millions—would be on the face of 
it ridiculous, a case of the tail wagging the head. 

In its financial aspect the Bill is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, and in one respect, when compared with its ill-starred 
precursor, it is retrogressive. The residue under the Local 
Taxation Act, 1890, is no longer ear-marked, but only * applic- 
able for the purposes of education.” On the other hand, the 
penny rate allowed for technical education is to be raised to 
twopence, and any urban district may, presumably in addition 
to the county rate, raise a penny rate for educational purposes 
of its own. 

We may, indeed, be satisfied that the rating powers thus 
conferred, coupled with the borrowing powers, will provide 
sufficient funds for a commencement, if only they are used; but 
what security is there that the less enlightened counties which 
stand most in need of secondary schools will use them? There 
is no compulsion in the Bill; no one is held responsible for the 
educational supply ; the children of light will get more light, but 
the Philistines will be Philistines still. 

The clauses as to denominational schools and religious 
instruction will need careful guarding if the amnesty that has 
been so long observed in primary education is not to be broken. 
The Bill, as it stands, enacts that *an Education Authority 
shall not make it a condition of a grant that any particular form 
of religious instruction or worship is or is not taught or practised 
in a school or college.” Further, in all schools established or 
aided by the rates there must be a conscience clause. There is 
nothing here to prevent a County Council from subsidizing a 
boarding school like Stonyhurst or Radley, and in a day school 
the Cowper-Temple clause would be a dead letter, and the 
whole of the religious instruction might be taken from the lay 
staff and handed over to rabbis, priests, or parsons. 

Lastly, we have to consider the two clauses tacked on to the 
Bill in order to extricate the Department from the zjpasse 
created by the Cockerton judgment. We may paraphrase them 
thus: Any School Board which is now maintaining higher- 
grade and evening continuation schools in excess of its legal 
powers may apply to the County Council for leave to carry on 
these schools, and, if leave is granted, may defray the cost of 
maintenance out of the school fund. 

It could hardly be expected that this solution would satisfy 
the larger School Boards. To be subjected to the dictation of 
the County Council is a bitter pill to swallow, and even those 
who are not inclined to stand on personal dignity point out with 
some show of justice the serious public loss involved in arresting 
the growth of a branch of education which all agree to be essen- 
tial, however much they may differ as to how and by what 
bodies it should be provided. For a whole year from the 
passing of the Act no new continuation school can be even 
contemplated. 


The Quarterly Review is not for the first time an inspired 
Cassandra. The current number, discussing the Cockerton 
judgment and the “surcharges which, if they are to be made, 
would fall more justly somewhere within the Education De- 
partment,” proceeds : ; 


The delicate question will be far more likely to take an acutely 
contentious form if dealt with piecemeal by a special delimiting Bill, 
or by a few clauses foisted into a Bill creating a Secondary Education 
on than if their treatment is included in a comprehensive 
scheme. 


What is the outcome of our survey in detail ; what judgment 
do we pronounce on the Bill as a whole? We cannot, with Sir 
Richard Jebb, congratulate the Government on having intro- 
duced a Bill that will crown the work of last year and the year 
before ; still less can we, with Mr. Lyulph Stanley, regard the Bill 
as a deliberate conspiracy against popular government, and 
damn it as “a bad and rotten Bill from first to last.” It clearly 
points the way to a Promised Land ; though it stands shivering 
on the brink and hardly crosses the borders. It creates a Local 
Authority for intermediate education which may prove in time 
to be the Local Authority for all education ; but which may, on 
n» other hand, do nothing and even obstruct what is being 

one. 

* F. C. G.” has pictured the Bill as an inflated elephant kept 
afloat by Sir John Gorst, the Japanese conjurer, with a fan. 
He might have added a Liliputian army of sharpshooters all 
trying to prick the balloon and bring it down. We should not 
care to give long odds on the conjurer. 


OPINIONS OF EXPERTS ON THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 


I.—THE REV. T. W. SHARPE, C.B. 


T would almost seem as if the framers of this Bill desired 
that all the Lord's people should become prophets. A 
Government, opportunist in education and a few other matters, 
invites us to fill up the skeleton of a Bill, then to clothe it with 
flesh as well as to supply it with internal organs. Most of us 
are driven to take the true side of the prophet's duty, which dealt 
with the wrath of God and the punishment for neglected duty. 
The Government offers the first necessary step towards emerg- 
ing from our present educational chaos, and leads us on to the 
vague hope that, if (a very long “ if”) an Authority is established 
this year, another Bill shall be introduced next year, conferring 
on the Authority the necessary powers and providing the 
necessary means for carrying those powers into execution. 

Three points especially press for a speedy solution at the 
present time :—(1) The establishment of such an Authority for 
Secondary (including technical) Education. (2) The separation 
of the ordinary scientific instruction which is needed for the 
general conduct of life from the additional scientific instruction 
which is needed for the subsequent training in some technical 
work. (3) The proper maintenance of voluntary schools and 
schools under small County Boards, not set up by county 
boroughs or counties. 

As to the first, it is needless to say anything. A large majority 
appears to be agreed that we need at present two Authorities 
for Education—the existing School Boards, at all events in large 
towns, should ‘continue the excellent work they are doing, un- 
less they prefer to merge the School Board in a general 
municipal administration. In that case I do not anticipate that 
education would be pushed into the background as only one of 
many duties devolving upon the peoples own Council, or be 
classified with the police, sewers, and other necessary municipal 
undertakings, provided the Education Committee of a Council 
are inclined by common sense or compelled by law to co-opt into 
their body educational experts (including especially teachers of 
some standing and one or two women). The School Board 
election, with its cumulative vote, has never commended itself 
to English common sense ; it has left more opportunity than 
was expected by the wise framers of the Act of 1870 for the 
congregation of a popular minister or a body of teachers to 
secure a higher place for their nominee than his merits at all 
warranted. 

As to the second point, the separation of the scientific 
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training of the ordinary labourer from that of the skilled 
artisan, it would seem that the natural course of things would 
be to leave the former to School Boards, the latter to the 
Authority for Technical Education. A common committee of 
the two Authorities would be needed to prevent their well 
defined spheres of action from overlapping through lax ad- 
ministration. 

The course of instruction as to the general conduct of life 
in accordance with natural laws would be common to both, 
with due allowance for greater elasticity and expansion where 
school life is more prolonged. A special preparation for tech- 
nical work can only be given in small classes and in specially 
equipped schools. The gain in separating the two classes of 
schools would be very great. No opportunity should be allowed 
for the School Board scholar to join the higher class except in 
the case of a few clever boys who would readily obtain scholar- 
ships. The public is scarcely aware of the harm done both to 
the scholar and to the school when a scholar of ordinary ability 
is transferred to higher work in which his fellows have been 
grounded for some years. Such scholars derive very little benefit, 
er in subjects which are equally well taught in their former 
schools. 

As to the third point, the transference of voluntary schools, 
whether in School Board districts or no, any one who has 
studied for some little time the difficulty of providing a decent 
maintenance for the teacher, or an adequate supply of 
apparatus, or the conditions of health, which demand thoroughly 
eficient systems of drainage and ventilation, must know that, 
under the present system, no high standard of education can 
be expected in a very large number of voluntary schools. Rural 
schools especially suffer. The inferior rate of salaries neces- 
sanly implies a lower standard of teachers, deficiency of 
apparatus, a recourse to words, to the neglect of things, 
and unhealthy conditions of life encourage ill-temper, low 
vitality, and some dislike of school. It would not add greatly 
to the labours of County Councils if they were required to 
lay before the Central Authority a scheme providing for all 
such school matters. A general well drawn scheme adopted 
by all County Councils would result in contentment and in 
general progress throughout the whole country. Unfortunately, 
too, in country districts, the gulf that exists between the age at 
which the short school course terminates and the age at 
which the scholar becomes eligible for the technical school 
is very ineffectively bridged by the capricious existence of con- 
unuation schools. Dependent, as they are generally, upon 
the good will of a single person and upon the more or less 
insufficient salary of the schoolmaster, many have a precarious 
existence. The power of taking possession, on certain days, 
of these schools should be given to County Councils ; other- 
wise continuity of education becomes, in many parishes, almost 
impossible. 

We may hope that the present Bill will give us a Secondary 
Authority, and that another Bill will give us the required 
delimitation between primary and secondary education, which 
depends almost entirely upon the purpose of the scholars 
future life, and will ensure the much needed organization of 
voluntary and small Board schools under municipal control, 
and with the fullest liberty of religious teaching. 


II.—H. MACAN. 


How iT TOUCHES ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


THE important point to be considered in relation to the 
Education Bill is: How far it is a step in the right direction— 
the unification of all education under the control of the common 
raung authority? Now a close examination discloses that the 
Bill is the first, or “ machinery,” half of a much larger measure. 
Neither the word “ secondary ” nor “technical” appears in any 
cause, while every legislative provision at present relating to 
those branches of education is repealed in the schedule. The 
word “elementary” only appears in Clause 4 (1) (a), in which 
elementary day schools are exempted from the operations of the 
Bill. Leave out that subsection and the whole of the rest of the 
Bill gives just that Local Authority control over both types of 
elementary schools which educational reformers desire. Even 
the conscience clause—5 (a)—by its allusion to “ day” scholars 
(^ day" being here the opposite to “ boarding,” not, as in 4 (1) (a), 
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the opposite to “ evening ") makes easy the repeal of 4 (1) (2), and 
the consequent control by the Education Authority of industrial 
schools. There is absolutely nothing beyond these parts of 
Clause 4 which will need to be repealed when all elementary 
powers are transferred from the School Boards to the new 
Authority. 

But, further, the language of Clauses 4 and 5 assumes three 
functions of the Education Authority — “ make a grant to,” 
“establish,” and “maintain” schools. Now the first is a power 
which School Boards have not, but which must be possessed by 
a body aiding or controlling voluntary schools; while to establish 
and maintain schools covers practically the whole of the duties 
of School Boards. 

Clause 6 is very valuable in the same connexion. On the 
face of it, it is merely designed to buy off that opposition on the 
part of the large towns which wrecked the Bill of 1896. But, while 
as regards secondary education, all competent authorities are 
of opinion that no such “small area” control can possibly be 
accepted, yet, as regards elementary education, the County 
Councils themselves are quite agreed that the urban bodies 
must take upon themselves much of the control of Board and 
voluntary schools. Further, as the local taxation money remains 
solely in the county hands, and as only some six urban bodies 
have rated themselves toaid secondary schools proper, Clause 6(2) 
must be expected to remain inoperative as regards the highest 
grade of schools, and consequently was probably so framed by 
its authors with a prophetic eye to elementary-school control. 

Again, Clause 7, exempting borrowing under this Bill from 
the restrictions as regards “total debt” of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, has escaped notice from critics. It contemplates 
very large borrowing ; but most towns have already finished 
their borrowing for technical institutes, and England needs but 
little of that provision of new secondary schools which was 
required in Wales. Hence this provision is also prospective, 
with an eye to loans towards voluntary elementary schools. 

The schedule is the most important part of the whole Bill, and, 
in so far as it repeals the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, gets 
into closer quarters still with elementary education. By the 
repeal of Section 2 and Section 1 (3), School Boards are dis- 
established from all reference to powers in relation to technical 
education, and cannot even put the rating authority in motion 
as regards a special rate ; hence the invasion of the secondary 
colony by their forces is absolutely stopped. But the repeal 
of Section 1 (1) (a) brings the forces of the County Council 
Authority over the frontier, and permits an invasion (if not 
yet an effective occupation) of the previously Free State of 
elementary education. The new Local Authority can aid evening 
continuation schools as a whole, giving literary instruction to 
supplement the science or technical work, and, in the backward 
rural districts, taking in the yokels as well, and bringing back 
to their memory the almost forgotten story of the “three R’s.” 
But, further, both voluntary and Board day schools in the 
country districts find all their work cut out with their limited 
resources in taking the minimum subjects for the block grant. 
Now Article 12 (4) of the Code prescribes only four hours’ a day 
secular instruction ; a very large number of schools, Board and 
voluntary, keep open five hours a day. For this fifth hour, 
under the Bill, the school, and all its scholars, may be hired by 
the new Local Authority for cookery, gardening, or manual 
work, taught by peripatetic teachers or otherwise, or all or any of 
such scholars may be admitted to the preparatory grades of the 
County Council classes ; of course, such work would not appear 
in the Whitehall register, but this is little disadvantage, as the 
Whitehall grant in the country pays for but a small part of this 
extra hour’s instruction. 

Finally, what is wanted in this or next Session to make the 
Bill complete ? Beyond the repeal of Section 4 (1) (a) and (7) and 
the addition to Clauses 3 (1) and 6 (1) of new subsections giving 
an additional rate for the * purposes only of the powers con- 
tained in the Act of 1870,” there 1s wanted a local option clause, 
which should provide that where an absolute majority of the 
Council of a county or county borough (confirmed, if necessary, 
in a borough by a poll as in the Free Library Act) so decides, the 
School Board or Boards within that area shall be dissolved, 
and their property, liabilities, teachers, and officers transferred 
to the Education Authority, and that henceforth the provisions of 
the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 189o, shall apply as if 
the Education Authority were the School Board. There is 
nothing in the present Bill to prevent the Education Authority 
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in such a contingency appointing either the members of existing 
School Boards, or Parish or District Councils, local school 
managers ; and there neither i is, nor would there be with these 
alterations, anything to force them to aid any elementary 
voluntary school which did not conform to reasonable conditions 
as to representation, audit, &c. 

Hence the “ skeleton” Bill is the skeleton of a grown man of 
full proportions, not of a pygmy or stunted dwarf. It wants but 
the breath of Parliament--another short voluntary clause— 
to clothe it with flesh and make it live. Is this recognized by 
the spokesmen of elementary interests, as it has been by those 
competent to speak for the higher schools? 


III.—CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
Secretary for Technical Education, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE Bill, from the County Council point of view, is, in many 
respects, satisfactory ; for it 1s obviously drafted with due 
regard to local option, with the intention of giving free scope 
to ine development of public education according to the vary- 
ing needs of different communities, and of depending upon 
local initiative for the solution of the many problems which 
concern education other than primary. If the Bill presents 
the County Councils with a blank cheque, they have to do 
more than fill it in—they have to sign it. It is to be observed, 
however, that, while the first clause recognizes the County or 
County Borough Council, acting through an Education Com- 
mittee, as responsible for education within its area, subsequent 
clauses appear to regard the Committee as the Education 
Authority. This apparent separation of the responsibility of 
providing money from the responsibility of administering it is 
not desirable. Where County Councils control any public 
work, they are not, as a rule, found wanting in the matter of 
voting supplies for its efficient maintenance. If, however, a 
body is created with administrative independence, there is a 
real danger that, sooner or later, the aspirations of the spend- 
ing body will not coincide with the views of the Authority 
which has to find the money. Consequently the association 
between the Education Committee and the civic Authority 
should be as close as possible. 

Contrary to anticipation, the Bill does not definitely appro- 
prate the residue under Section : of the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, for education purposes. It is 
not, perhaps, a matter ‘of serious importance, as County 
Councils, with few exceptions, have consistently devoted this 
money to education. At the same time, as the Royal Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education pointed out, there is much to be 
said in favour of declaring this grant to be permanently applic- 
able, not to the relief of rates, but to education only. In regard 
to the question of rating, the possibilities represented by (1) the 
residue grant, (2) a twopenny rate, with (presumably in addition) 
(3) the power in the hands of Urban Councils to levy a rate of 
one penny, should be adequate to meet all requirements for 
some years. On the assessable value of England and Wales a 
twopenny rate would yield not far short of one million and a 
half. That the rating is optional and not compulsory is prob- 
ably the best guarantee of economy, and an effective safeguard 
against the tendency to transfer, without sufficient justification 
or deliberation, the responsibilities of the individual to the body 
politic. 

The course proposed to meet the difficulty in which certain 
School Boards find themselves, as the result of the recent 
judgment is, also, taking various circumstances into account, 
the simplest. method of dealing with a controversial question. 
The extent to which secondary education shall be provided at 
the expense of the ratepayers is referred for settlement to the 
local cock-pit, and it can be fought out with due regard to local 
circumstances. 

To sum up. The Bill, from the County Council point of view, is 
on theright lines, because it acceptsthe principle essential to good 
local government, of a paramount authority for all public pur- 
poses. As drafted, however, the County Council, in its corporate 
capacity, appears to be expected to pay the piper, and only in- 
directly to call the tune. But, as co-opted members are doubtless 
inevitable, it is clearly desirable for the Education Committee 
to be entrusted with a considerable measure of administrative 
independence. The difficulty is to provide for this and at the 
same time to secure the suzerainty of the County Council. 


IV.—W. DYCIIE, Higker Board School, Halifax. 


I PREFER to confine what I have to say mainly to Clause $, 
which is the part of the Hill that most directly affects higher- 
grade schools. The clause reads as follows :— 


Where a School Board is at the passing of the Act maintaining out of 
the school fund any school to the maintenance of which the school fund 
is not lawfully applicable the Education Authority may empower the 
School Board to continue to carry on the school on such terms as may 
be agreed upon, or in default of agreement, determined by the Board of 
Education, and in that case the School Board may, notwithstanding 
anything in the Elementary Education Acts, apply out of the school 
fund towards the maintainance of the school such sum as may be 
agreed upon between thg School Board and the Education Authority. 


To judge this clause fairly the present condition of things 
must be taken into consideration. Higher-grade schools have 
been declared illegal by the Cockerton judgment, and, as at 
present conducted, must cease to exist at the end of July. They 

may, however, transform themselves into higher elementary 
schools under Article 110 of the Education Code, which has now 
become law. The restrictions of Article 110 are such as would 
completely wreck the efficiency of any higher-grade school 
which should transform itself into a higher elementary school. 
Clause 8, while it is by no means all that can be fairly demanded 
by the ‘School Boards, will nevertheless enable the great 
majority of existing higher-grade schools to be carried on 
exactly as they are at present. It indicates that the Government 
have abandoned their former policy of wrecking existing higher- 
grade schools by forcing them to comply with the designedly 
injurious provisions of the Higher Elementary Minute, and with 
certain modincations it might fairly be accepted as a reasonable 
settlement of the higher-grade school question. [In my opinion 
the following are some of the amendments required :— 

(a) Since all the existing hivher-grade schools have been 
opened and carried on with the "knowledge and consent of the 
Education Department and the Science and Art Department, 
they should be allowed to continue irrespective of the consent 
of the new Authority. 

(4) Schools such as those at Derby, Sheffield, and Rochdale, 
which—relying on the promises of the Government that the 
Higher Elementary Minute would be administered with dis- 
cretion—converted themselves into higher elementary schools, 
should be allowed to reopen their schools of science. 

(c) Schools such as those at Scarborough and Ipswich, which 
were built and equipped as schools of science with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Education Department and of the 
Science and Art Department, but to which recognition as 
schools of science was refused while the Cockerton case was 
pending, ought to be allowed to become schools of science. 

Though I think that the consent of the new Authority ought 
not to be a necessary condition for the continuance of a higher- 
grade school, yet 1 think this consent will seldom, if ever, be 
refused ; for, in the first place, the necessity for the existence of 
higher- grade schools is perfectly well understood in the towns 
where they flourish, and, secondly, to replace the existing 
school of science in anv given town by an elementary school 
would deprive the town ot the large annual grant which it at 
present receives on account of the school of science. In 
Halifax it is estimated that the loss to the town which would 
result from such replacement would necessitate the addition of 
a penny to the School Doard rate. The new Authority would 
hardly be likely to court unpopularity by needlessly inflicting 
this financial burden upon the borough. In the event of dis- 
agreement between the School Board and the new Authority 
there is still an appeal to the Board of Education ; but it is 
impossible to avoid the feeling that the Board of Education, as 
at present controlled, would be biassed in favour of the new 
Authority in any dispute which the latter might have with a 
School Board. 

In one respect Clause 8 is very favourable to higher-grade 
schools. The money required for their support is not to be 
drawn from the whisky money nor from the twopenny rate 
authorized by the Bill, but from the school fund—that is, the 
School Board rate. This is fair evidence that the Government 
have introduced the clause in good faith, and not merely with 
the intention of transferring the odium of killing the higher-grade 
schools from their own shoulders to the shoulders of the Local 
Authority. Hadtheschoolsbeenleft totaketheir chancesof getting 
help from the whisky money or from tlie twopenny rate, they 
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would in many cases have failed to get any help at all, for some 
of the most friendly of the Borough Councils are already com- 
mitted to schemes of technical education which will absorb all 
the funds placed at their disposal by this Bill. 

It has been pointed out that no provision is made by the Bill 
to enable School Boards to establish any new higher-grade 
schools. This is undoubtedly an objection to the Bill; but, 
except in the case of London, which might fairly be met by 
reasonable modifications in the Higher Elementary Minute, the 
objection is not quite so serious as at first sight it appears. 
There are, fortunately, very few large towns without a higher- 
grade school, and there are still fewer where more than one is 
necessary. 

I should like to add a few words on the limitation of the rate to 
twopence, for this limitation appears to me unwise and injurious. 
lt is unwise, because the County Council ought to have the right 
to fix the amount of the rate that is required in its area ; and it 
is injurious, because it will in many cases prevent the new 
Authority from giving the needful assistance to many good 
secondary schools. The technical schools and classes should 
not absorb the whole resources of the new Educational 
Authority, as they will do too often, if this limitation is not 
removed. 


V.—FRANCIS ALLSTON CHANNING, M.P. 


THIS Bill is a heavy draft on faith. What the country really 
wants, and must have without delay, is (i.) the best machinery 
and amplest funds for suitable and adequate technical and com- 
mercial training, and (ii.) continuity of primary and secondary 
schools so as to open the door to the largest number, and make 
our mental and manual equipment most rapidly effective in 
bringing England up to American and German standards. Our 
best elementary schools have some things still to learn from 
German and Swiss and American methods ; in some other 
things they might supply useful hints to our neighbours. It is 
not in the elementary schools, but in the poverty of provision 
for scientific training, that the huge leeway has to be made up, 
if England is to get even with her great rivals. 

The Bill does next to nothing to promptly and effectually fill 
the great gap, and threatens to do a great deal to disorganize 
and cripple our best point—the elementary school system. We 
are asked to give the County Councils and Sir John Gorst 
jointly a blank cheque to put together an authority partly of 
County or Urban District Councillors, elected for other purposes 
than education, partly of persons who will be, in practice, 
selected by Sir John Gorst without Parliament or the locality 
having any voice in the matter. The duties and obligations of 
the body thus listed are also left in blank. It is to have neither 
a statutory nor a popular mandate to provide schools. The 
limit of a twopenny rate—and that to be at the discretion not of 
the Authority, as in the case of a School Board, but of the 
County Council —shows that little can be done, or is meant to be 
done. Even the directions and conditions of the Technical 
Instruction. Act, 1889, are withdrawn, as are also the slender 
protections in the way of a conscience clause and the prohibition 
of sectarian formularies. The only positive function is that of 
permitting or restricting the use of school funds by School 
Boards for higher.grade or evening schools. Any one who 
considers the provisions and the working of the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act may doubt whether adequate scientific 
teaching will be got under this Bill for years to come. But no 
one will doubt that, from the first, it will begin to pull to pieces 
the School Board system, which, Sir Richard Jebb assures us, it 
is meant to supersede next vear. 

The onus of proof rests on those who invite us to sacrifice 
our directly responsible Authority, elected for education alone, 
which, with all its faults, has been the mainspring of education 
and progress, and to substitute. for it this nebulous cabin- 
window concoction, whose proceedings will be out of the reach 
of popular challenge. 

Has democratic control sofailed? On the contrary, we know 
that the great School Boards have not followed, but driven, the 
Department. They have raised the level of popular education, 
and converted the best of the working classes to progressive 
views, both in lengthening school life and in widening curricu- 
lum. Itis not the fault of the School Boards, but of the con- 
spiracy against them perpetually kept up by the clerics, that 
they have not long since, in the great towns, developed the 


higher scientific teaching of which the country has been de- 
prived so long by prejudice and parsimony. So far as they 
could go, they have gone on, higher-grade and continuation 
schools. 

Sir John Gorst's argument against the School Boards is that 
there was too much personal inspection and direct control of 
the machinery of their schools. He wants us to believe that 
education will be vigorously carried out if the Educational 
Authority cannot be made directly responsible, and its remote 
supervision is so elastic that managers and teachers can “ go as 
they please." 

This matter is too vital to be settled by counting heads. If 
there is any unselfish statesmanship in these rushing and reck- 
less times, the issue should be decided, not by the claims of 
denominationalism, not by the anxiety of excellent school 
teachers to get the work and pay they want and deserve even 
at the sacrifice of principle, not by the praiseworthy pride in 
their own performances of the active members of Technical 
Committees or of School Boards, but solely on the facts and on 
the merits. 

Itis submitted here that, while County Councils have done, and 
will have to do in future, excellent workin co-ordinating, financing, 
and developing secondary education, it would be impracticable 
for them to take over the whole of the elementary schools, 
voluntary as well as Board. The work could not, and would not, 
be properly done. As it is, their functions are heavy enough, 
and thev have ready to be devolved on them a further mass of 
important administrative powers under many Acts, the devolu- 
tion of which was only suspended temporarily in 1888. 

The Committees, under the Bill, would be smallest and least 
effective just in those pureiy agricultural districts where most is 
wanted. There is no compulsion to provide, or to raise even, 
the limited rate; and it will be remembered that the rural 
County Councils have raised no rate, but only applied the 
whisky money. 

Further, in many progressive small towns in the half-industrial 
rural counties, both education and the spirit and wholesome 
training of local government will be thrown back by displacing 
the keen and active men and women who are now working 
School Boards in direct response to the popular demands, and 
handing over the schools to an outside Committee of squires 
and parsons and farmers. 

Two of the most disastrous features of a Bill which is 
avowedly intended to oust democratic control, and to virtually 
sever primary from secondary education, is that labour repre- 
sentatives, often the best members of Boards, will disappear, 
except in some urban districts, and that the number of children 
who will have a chance of higher education will be greatly 


lessened. And by the Bill we are starting a veritable civil 
war among existing authorities. What good are we to get in 
return ? 


If, as is likely, we cannot, without disastrous waste of strength, 
decide now what is to be the ultimate form of the single 
Authority demanded for all schools, which the present writer 
believes must ultimately be some form of directly responsible 
ad hoc Authority, where is the sense of fighting out this issue in 
this dread emergency of the country, instead of setting to work 
at once to secure the very best possible education by boldly ex- 
tending the Technical Instruction Act on the one hand, and on 
the other by raising the powers and scope of our School Boards 
to the level of Scotland, and by offering an ezremicon to the 
denominational schools, giving them the rates in exchange for 
the control of the secular curriculum? If we get all the schools 
we want working up to concert pitch, the Authority question will 
settle itself by the English method of growth. 


 OALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


[Kerns for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24th inst.) 


.—University College, London. Morris Bursary. Last day for ap- 
plications. 

.—Guildhall School of Music. Send in forms for July Exam. 

. — Royal University, Ireland. Send in forms for Engineering Exam. 

.—London University. Intermediate and B.Sc. and Preliminary 
Science (M.B.). Return forms. 

.—Bristol College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 


Lon] 


[MELLE I 


Return forms. 


Lal 
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3.— Birmingham University. Matriculation Exam. begins. 
3.— National Froebel Union. Elementary Certificate Exam. Return 
forms. 
3.—London University. M.A. Exam. begins. 
3. — London University. Intermediate Medical Exam. Return forms. 
3. — Return forms for Matriculation Exam., University of Wales. 
3. —University College, London. Quain English Essay Prize. Essays 
must reach the Secretary. 
4-6. — Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
4 -6.— Edinburgh University. Local Exam. 
6. —University College, London. Foundation Day. 
7.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Honours. 
7.— Teachers! Guild Annual General Meeting, City of London School, 
at 8.30 p.m. Address by Prof. S. H. Butcher (President- 
elect). 
7-9. —Herts County Council Intermediate Scholarship Exams. 
8. —Royal University, Ireland. First Exam. 
8.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First l'ublic Exam. Scripture. 
Io. — Return forms for College of Preceptors’ Diploma Exam. 
10.—Return Form 400 for Whitworth Scholarships ; also return form for 
Free Admissions for Science Teachers, Royal College of 
Science, Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
IO. —Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. 
I0. —London University. Matriculation Exam. 
11.—Victoria University, Manchester. Preliminary and Honours 
Exams. in Arts, Science, and Law begin. 
II, I2, 13. —Incorporated Accountants Exams. at London, Manchester, 
and Glasgow. 
12.— Irish Intermediate Board Exams. begin. 
12. —College of Preceptors. Pupils' Certificate and Junior Forms Exams. 
Return forms. 
12. —Oxford Exams. for Women. 
12. —College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 
13.—University Cullege, London. Examination for Clothworkers' 
Company's Exhibitions (Chemistry and Physics). 
J4.—8St. David's College, Lampeter. Responsions. 
15.—Shefheld University College. Scholarship Exam. Return forms. 
15.—Trinity College of Music, London. Diploma Exam. Return 
forms. 
15.—Pharmaceutical Society Exams. 
15.—College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 
15.—Westfield College. Garden Party. 
15.—Post Translations for 77e Journal of Education Prize Competition. 
15.—University College, London. Last day for notice of intention to 
compete for Hollier Scholarship (Greek and Hebrew). Last 
day for notice of intention to compete for Tufnell Scholarship 
(Chemistry). 
15.—Bedford College for Women. 
ships. 
17 -22.—Cambridge University. Higher Local Exam. 
18, 19.—Dublin University (Trinity College). Entrance Exam. 
19-21.—Shetheld University College. Scholarship Exam. 

19-21. —Nottingham University College. Open Scholarships Exam. 
20.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. Honours, 
Mathematics. ; 

20.—Return Entrance forms for Westfield College Scholarship Exam. 

22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the July issue of The Journal of Education. 

24.—University of Wales. Matriculation Exam. begins. 

24, 25.—Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exams. 

25.—Aberdeen Local and Higher Certificate for Women Exams. begin. 

25.—Oxíord Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 

25, 26. — Bedford College, London. Scholarship Exams. 

25, 26. —Herts County Council Major Scholarship Exams. 

26.—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and teachers' 
advertisements for the July issue of Zhe Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

26. — Bristol University College. 

27, 28.— Westfield College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

28, 29.—Sanitary Institute. Exam. for School Teachers at Bradford. 

29.—Royal Holloway College. Easter term ends. 


Preliminary Exam. 


Responsions. Return forms. 


Return forms. 


Last day for entering for Scholar- 


Entrance Scholarship Exam. 


The July issue of Zhe Journal of Education will be published on 
Tuesday, July 2, 19or. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1901. 


ABEKDEEN.—July, August, and September. Special Teachers’ Classes 
in French and German. Apply to the Lecturers on Modern 
Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYsTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

AMBLESIDE.—July 29-August 23. Educational Handwork. Under 
direction of Mr. J. Vaughan. Apply to Mr. H. Way, 111 
Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W 


AVILA.—August 5-25. Spanish. Apply to Technical Instruction 
Committee, Staffordshire County Council, Stafford, or General 
Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—July 29-August 17. Nature Study. Course 
by Prof. L. C. Miall. 

Bonn.—[No course in r9or. 

CAEN.—April 9-July 1 or 30; August 1-30. French. *'Alliance 
Francaise” Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 
9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 

CAEN, UNIVERSITY OF.—August, 1901. French. Apply to Prof. L. 
Bascan, 49 Rue Caponiere, Caen, France. 

ELBEUF.—]uly 31. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA.—July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Bernard 
Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 
GREIFSWALD.—July 15-August 3. German. 

Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE. — July r-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

Jena.—August 5-17. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnettger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 
KIEL.—July 8-27. German. 

mannsweg 8, Kiel. 

LAUSANNE.—July 22-August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leirzic.—During August. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under 
Naas). 

LisiEUX.—]uly 31. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern 
Language Association, University College School, Gower Street. 
London. 

NAAS.—June 12-July 24, July 31-September 10, November 6-De- 
cember 17. Sloyd. [The courses at Nääs, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion.) Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, W. 

Nancy.—August 1. French. Apply to Monsieur I. Gavet, Rue des 
Tiercelins 46, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August 10. (Second Course, August 12- 
September 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, 
Académie de Neuchatel. 

OxrForD.—July 2. English Language and Literature for Women 
Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 
PaRIs.—July 1-31. French. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply tc 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 

Paris. 

Paris.—Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, University 
College School, London, W.C. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

Tours.—August 1. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


Apply to Prof. Dr. 


Apply to Prof. D. Baumgarten, Nie- 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, Elbeuf, and 
Avila (Teachers! Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 64d., 
post free, from the Teachers' Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts," Is. Id., post free 
from same address. 

The advertisement columns of The Journal of Education (** Contin- 
ental Schools and Pensions") may also be consulted with advantage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—Had it not been for the war in South Africa and 
the great national bereavement, there can be little doubt that 
the celebration of the millenary of King Alfred's death would 
have been one of the most notable events of the year. Yet, 
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although the celebration cannot now attain to the importance as 
a national festival which its promoters originally contemplated, 
no passing events can rob it of its significance ; nor is the city 
of Winchester, in which the representatives of Universities and 
learned societies will shortly assemble, any less interesting as 
the capital of the Great King. Its thousand years of association 
with his name and fame make it in a peculiar sense the birth- 
place of English national life, and its abundant historic monu- 
ments mirror the successive developments of this life with very 
singular fullness. Will you allow me to call the attention of your 
readers to the Summer Assembly which the National Home- 
Reading Union has arranged to hold at Winchester from 
June 22, when the Mayor has kindly promised to welcome the 
visitors, until June 29, when the members of the Assembly will 
disperse, visiting Athelney, King Alfred's refuge in his darkest 
days, or Wantage, the scene of his decisive battle with the 
Danes, on their way to their respective homes? During the 
week lectures will be given by Dean Stubbs, author of * God's 
Englishmen, the Prophets and Kings of England" ; the Bishop 
of Bristol on “ King Alfred as a Religious Man and an Edu- 
cationalist” ; Prof. Skeat on “The King’s English: Alfred 
the Great to Edward VII.”; the Rev. Dugald MacFadyen on 
“Alfred the King of the West Saxons”; the Dean of Win- 
chester on “ Winchester Cathedral”; Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett on 
“Wolvesey Castle”; Dr. T. J. Lawrence, sometime Deputy 
Whewell Professor of International Law at Cambridge, on 
“ Alfred as Statesman and Lawyer” (four lectures) ; Mr. Philip 
Wicksteed on “Alfred as a Man of Letters” (four lectures) ; 
Mr. J. E. Marr, F.R.S., Sec. G.S, on “The Application of 
Geology to Scenery” (four lectures), and others. 

The course last named indicates a secondary purpose of the 
meeting, namely, the study of the geology and botany of the 
district, as well as its archiwology. The afternoons of the As- 
sembly will be devoted to visits to the places and monuments 
associated with the great King’s fame, as well as to the ex- 
ploration of the memorials of medieval times with which the 
district abounds ; such, forexample, as the Cathedral, Wolvesey 
Castle, Hyde Abbey, and the Hospital of St. Cross, where the 
* wayfarers dole" of bread and beer is still given to strangers 
who ask it. 

The Assembly is open to all who obtain tickets from the 
Secretary, N.H.R.U., Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 22, 1901. ALEX HILL. 
Master of Downing College. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GIRLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— May I endeavour through your columns to approach 
the members of County and Borough Councils interested in 
education on a question seriously affecting the education of 
girls? : 

I find not infrequently tbat clever schoolgirls at about the 
age of seventeen obtain County Council Scholarships to enable 
them to study at one of the Universities. Parents usually ask 
that the holding of the scholarship may be deferred, but the 
Councils are not always willing to consent. No women are 
members of County Councils, and very few as yet are on 
Education Committees. It is, therefore, necessary to draw the 
attention of County Councils to the opinion of women on this 
important matter by outside means, and to state in very plain 
words what one would suppose was almost an obvious fact— 
namely, that a girl of seventeen is not ready, mentally or 
physically, to undertake work at the Universities which young 
men begin at nineteen. The probability is that she is even less 
ready physically than her brother would be at the same age, 
.and less well trained. Many girls grow after seventeen, and 
beginning advanced work too soon results often both in disap- 
pointments as to success in study and broken health, which may 
embitter a life. Eighteen is the earliest age at which a girl 
should begin college life, and nineteen is better. This is the 
experience, I believe, of all heads of women’s colleges, and of 
most mothers who wish their daughters to study.— Yours faith- 
fully. 

AGNES C. MAITLAND. 


TEACHERS IN BOER REFUGEE CAMPS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I see in the May issue of your journal a note animadverting on 
the schedule of the Acting Director of Education for the Orange River 
Colony, and, as it may convey an erroneous impression to some of your 
readers, perhaps you will allow me space for a few words. 

In the first place, the salary of £4 offered to the certificated teacher 
in the refugee camp is compared with the £15 offered to a Customs 
officer, for which post a non-commissioned officer or reservist may be 
recommended, and it is inferred from this that a private or corporal is 
reckoned as the equivalent of three and three-quarter schoolmasters. It 
is such a comparison as was made at the Yarmouth Conference by the 
Vice-President of the N.U.T., when he pointed out that it paid much 
better to be a superintendent in the Norfolk police than a certificated 
class teacher under the Yarmouth School Board ; but I see no adverse 
comment on this state of affairs at home. There is a difference in the 
value of the two things compared. The teacher in the refugee camp 
receives £4 in addition to being housed and fed by the military author- 
ities, and, unless the Customs officer at £15 receives a corresponding 
equivalent over and above the £15, it isa misapprehension to assume 


. that his salary is equal to that of three and three-quarter teachers. 


Board and residence with a salary of £48 a year is not a very tempting 
sum perhaps, but, considering the elementary work required, it would 
be in congenial company in the lists of scholastic agents in England. 
But this sum of £4 a month is, it appears, the minimum. Each camp 
should, if possible, be self-supporting, which means, I take it, that the 
parents are to contribute to the salary of the teacher, making it, 
according to the time-honoured £ per Z principle probably, Z8 per 
month, which considering the circumstances, would not be oppressive. 
At least the teacher in the refugee camp is better off than the certificated 
teacher in a poor school in Cape Colony, who besides free board and 
lodging gets only £15, or, if the school is a large one, £20, a year. 

With regard to the monitors, if they do not receive a salary, they 
have at least free board and lodging ; whereas I notice that, according to 
the advertisements in your columns, student teachers are often expected 
to pay a premium for these. 

he language question is a difficulty; yet the stipulation that the 

teaching is to be in English, even though some children scarcely 
know a word of English, hardly merits the term ‘‘ gross perversion of 
the neue Methode." The regulation does not impose any violent 
change. Under the Orange Free State Education Department the 
time was equally divided between English and Dutch, and text-books 
in Dutch and English were used side by side. Children competing 
in the University school examinations showed as fair a knowledge of 
English as those from other colonies, and our friends used to say, 

fags with a little exaggeration, that Bloemfontein (where the 
argest refugee camp is) was more English than Cape Town. There 
is no indication of a desire to crush out the Dutch language; on the 
contrary, it is expressly stated that religious instruction is to be given 
in their own spoken language, and in the written language of the 
Bible, the portion of Scripture read daily in school is to be in Dutch 
to the Dutch children and in English to the English children, and 
‘it should be our aim to make the parents understand that we recog- 
nize the value which they attach to their language both written and 
spoken, and that we wish to do nothing to deprive them of its use." 
It is difficult to discover a fairer attitude. To make Dutch the medium 
of instruction would not fit in with the wishes of the Dutch— not to 
mention the English—and yet they have the opportunity of acquiring 
a working knowledge of the Dutch language. It is not possible at a 
distance, and when unacquainted with all the surroundings, to pass 
final judgment on temporary arrangements to meet unusual conditions, 
and, in the absence of any complaint from the teachers or the taught, 
there is no great risk in assuming that the schedule has been arranged 
with the fairness one would expect in such a document.—I am, 
Yours truly, GEO. GILCHRIST. 


A NOVEL REMEDY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—The present educational controversy on the subject of higher- 
grade schools—a controversy which is the hinge upon which so many 
others turn—is not really a war of principle so much as a war of persons. 
I venture to suggest that the old remedy of ostracism would not be 
inappropriate to the present crisis, and that you should, therefore, invite 
from your readers lists of persons who figure prominently in the strife, 
and whose removal, in the interests of peace, isto be desired. I append 
my own list, as illustrative, but not for publication. Perhaps, you 
might institute an Extra Prize competition, to deal with the matter. —I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, ARISTEIDES. 


We have received from ‘‘ A. Jones” and *'* A. M." two letters on 
** What is Poetry?" which would occupy a page and a half of the 
Journal, This is more space than we can spare, and at the risk of 
satisfying neither we must put their answers in the form of a précis, 
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suppressing all the racy personalities. ** A. M." urges that Dr. Bain's 
object is not the study of poetry gua poetry, but to help the pupil's 
youthful efforts in composition, to increase the resources and facilities of 
the learner. With this aim Dr. Bain considers separately diction, 
order of words, figures of speech. 1. ‘‘ Let us be tigers in our fierce 
deportment " is not given by Dr. Bain as **an improved and corrected ” 
version of Shakespeare, but is merely a misquotation, due to defective 
memory, or (?) taken from an acting version. 2. ** She lived unknown." 
** A. M." reads Bain's comment thus: ** The objection to this writing is... 
that it appears to be within the reach of any one without being a poet.” 
** A. Jones” had italicized the last clause. Dr. Bain's expression is 
infelicitous, but the context shows that he was not denying the poetical 
merit of the lyric. 5. ‘‘ A large part of Shakespeare's composition is 
unsuitable to present wants."  ** A. M." urges that taken with the con- 
text this is almost a platitude. ** We cannot often appropriate his 
[Shakespeare's] diction,” &c. 7. '* A. M." *' Every art has to be 
learned. Even Shakespeare began by copying Marlowe. With what 
persevering labour did Milton perfect his art!” &c. 

** A, Jones” revindicates himself against the charge of ‘‘ garbled 
quotations," an unparliamentary phrase which in our opinion ought to 
have been withdrawn. He gives other instances of infelicitous 
criticism from Dr. Bain's ** On Teaching English" : thus on Campbell's 
couplet 

** Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh what were man? A world without a sun," 


where Dr. Bain falls foul of the epithet ‘‘ partial” as suggesting 
** some one not wholly, but 77 part, beautiful." So ‘the bowels of the 
land," according to Bain, means strictly the geological formations. 
“Man! What a piece of work !” is offered by Bain as a variant on 
Hamlet's ** What a piece of work is man!” 

To sum up the controversy, it was perhaps unfortunate that 
* A. Jones" should have taken as a foil to his presentment of an 
admirable critic of poetry an emcritus professor who has won high 
distinction in other branches of science, but who would not be reckoned 
even by his most devoted friend and admirer a judge of poetry. 


JOTTINGS. 


IT is pleasant to learn that success has waited on the efforts of the 
few public-spirited women— supported by at least one member of the 
Sorbonne—who founded L'Association des Etudiantes de Paris just two 
and a-half years ago. The early meetings were held in the Rue de 
Savoie, a room being lent for the purpose by the union that aims at pro- 
moting social education. Now a permanent and commodious centre 
has been secured in the Hotel des Sociétés, and on the occasion of 
the inauguration here the presence of University professors and a 
deputation from the great association of men students familiarly known 
as ‘* L'A ” bore witness to the standing the venture has won for itself 
in the academic life of the Latin Quarter. The object, as stated in the 
statutes, is twofold : first, to bring together students of the different 
faculties and certain schools in order to create ties of friendship and 
solidarity ; second, to encourage students in their work by assuring 
moral support and material help. Members are required to be matricu- 
lated students of some one faculty or students at the National Academy 
of Fine Arts, the National Academy of Decorative Arts, or the Training 
Colleges near Paris, Sevres and Fontenay-aux-Roses — the one for 
secondary and the other for primary teachers. Candidates for admission 
must be introduced by two members, and no minors are enrolled with- 
out the express permission of parents or guardians. Rules bearing on 
the club-room side of the scheme are of a more restrictive character than 
those generally adopted on this side of the Channel, but club life is, it 
will be remembered, far less familiar to the Frenchwoman than to the 
Englishwoman. The rooms remain open from ten in the morning till 
ten at night. The annual subscription is ten francs. The Association 
now numbers some fifty members, of whom not a few are foreigners— 
chietly, we believe, of Russian nationality. 


AN H.I.M. guarantees the following vera historia of a lesson he 
heard given by a pupil teacher in a Yorkshire Board School. The youth 
had evidently been instructed not to plunge zz medias res, but to lead 
up to the subject, proceeding from the known to the unknown ; and 
this was how he applied the pedagogic theory :— 7. 7. - ** What does 
the ’artdo?” Class: ** Beats," ** Drives the blood,” ** Goes pit-a-pat.” 
P.T.: “No, I mean the 'art without an e—h-a-r-t.” (Class is silent. 
P. T. explains that the hart means the stag.) Cass! ** Butts you with 
is horns," ‘‘ Is hunted,” &c. P.T. (getting desperate): ‘* That's 
not what I mean. What does the ‘art do after cooling streams.” 
Cass (which has learnt the hymn, in chorus): **Pants." — 7.7. 
(radiant): ** Thats right! Now I'm going to give you a lesson this 
morning on frowsers.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Schoo? Guardian waxes eloquent on the 
common confusion between parentheses and brackets— even compositors 
are prone to neglect the distinction—and he backs his argument by an 
appeal to Scriptural authority. **St. Paul's style—which the Holy 
Spirit inspired him to retain—was replete with parenthesis, and one 
internal mark of evidence that he wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
the characteristic use of parentheses." The notion of inspired paren- 
theses and uninspired brackets is delicious. If only the correspondent 
had lived in Erasmus's day, to have figured in the ** Encomium Moriz"! 


THE Council of the Home and Colonial Training College are 
appealing for £25,000, to make up the sum of £45,000, required to 
Gees and adapt the buildings of the Royal Masonic Institution at 

ood Green. 


THE foundations of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s Grammar Schools, 
Southwark, have now been fused. As part of the amalgamating scheme, 
a new girls’ school, with accommodation for three hundred pupils, is to 
be built in the New Kent Road. 


Mr. MILNER BARRY’s complaint of the increasing neglect of 
German in English schools is borne out by the statistics of the last Joint 
Board Examination. Only one pupil in seven took German, while 
more than half the pupils took Greek. If we were to deduct the girl 
candidates, the disproportion would be still more marked. 


PROF. STRONG, in a recent address on modern language teaching, 
gave some curious school reminiscences. At Winchestcr in his day 
there were two Frencb masters, both of whom had written a grammar, 
and the lessons of either consisted mainly in abuse of his colleague. 
“ The German master committed suicide, and some of his pupils ought 
to have been hanged for it." 


SUPPRESSION of the imaginative faculty cannot be charged against 
the modern language teaching in our great public schools. The 
following, taken from the French ** unseen " papers of some forty boys, 
are the most striking renderings of the unhappy condition of a traveller 
jolted in his carriage comme une noisette dans sa cogue :—Like a rat in 
a trap; like a blackbird in its nest; like a dancing-girl in her room; 
like a little canary bird in its cage ; like a colonel in his shell; like a 
chicken in its egg ; like a ball on a string ; like a pea in a cardboard 
box ; like a ship in a storm ; like a noset in its cock ; like a noose on a 
captive ; like a jack-in-the-box ; like a babe in its cradle ; like a mouse 
In a snare; like a girl on the stage ; like a wild beast in his den ; likea 
die in the dice box ; like a pea in its pod ; like a marionette on a wire ; 
like a snail in her shell ; like a bear in his cage ; like a monkey on his 
perch ; like an insect in its cocoon ; like a weathercock on its spire ; like 
a mermaid in her cavern; like a faint echo in a valley. 


THE Gilchrist Travelling Scholarship for women teachers has this 
year been awarded to Miss F. M. Nodes, B.A., an old Maria Grey 
student, and at present senior assistant mistress in the County Inter- 
mediate School at Pwllheli. Miss Nodes proposes to visit North Ger- 
many in order to study the teaching of mentally deficient and back- 
ward children in the special schools of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover. 


For the Lent term of 1869 Creighton, of Merton, Laing, of Corpus, 
and Shadwell, of Oriel, formed an association for admitting each other's 
pupils to their lectures without a fee. This association was one of the 
earliest, if not the very first, of such combinations for inter-collegiate 
lectures at Oxford.—Quarterly Review. 


THE authorities of the Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop, are arranging a holiday course of Nature study, especially 
designed to assist teachers in country schools. The course, which will 
include out-door work, will last from July 25 to August 8. The fee, 
including board and lodging, is Z5. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the Principal. 


A HEAD MISTRESS forwards us a curious specimen of ‘ advertise- 
ment touting " adopted by the Christian Union. An article is sent in 
proof, of which the following is a sample :—‘‘ The chief object of 
Miss X.'s college is to efficiently qualify English girls of high social 
position in all those higher branches of mental culture that shall give 
them prestige when they are called to move and act in that sphere of 
life that Providence shall place them." Reprints of this bad grammar 
and worse taste are offered at 30s. the thousand. 


PROF. BENCHARA BRANFORD, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, whose 
name will be familiar to readers of the /ourna/, has recently been 


elected to the Principalship of the Municipal Technical College in 
Sunderland. 
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WE understand that Mr. Fabian Ware has cancelled his engagements 
in London, and is to sail for South Africa early this month, in order to 
help in the reorganization of education following on the war. 


THE pamphlet containing full particulars of the Holiday Courses at 
Tours, Lisieux, Elbeuf, and Avila is now ready, and can be obtained 
from 74 Gower Street for sixpence. 


£5,000 has just been offered to the town of Stockon-on-Tees for 
the provision of a girls’ school. The donor is Mr. F. Brown, J.P. 


THE Governing Body of Westminster School have elected Dr. James 
Gow, Litt.D., Head Master of the Nottingham High School, to succeed 
Dr. Rutherford at the close of the present term. Dr. Gow, who is 
forty-seven years of age, was educated at King’s College School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; he was Third Classic and Chancellor's 
Medallist in 1875, and was elected to a Fellowship at Trinity College 
in 1876, and became Head Master of the Nottingham High School in 
1885. He is the author of ** A Short History of Greek Mathematics," 
“A Companion to School Classics," and ** A Method of English,” and 
has edited the text of Horace in the new edition of the ** Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum." Dr. Gow has been a prominent member of the 
Head Masters’ Conference, and is the President of the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters for 1901. He is a recognized authority 
on educational matters, and an excellent speaker. 


JAMES A. MACDONALD, Esq., F. R. S. E., and M.A., B.Sc. of Edin- 
burgh University, Rector of Leith Academy and Technical College, 
has been nominated by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
M TM in Scotland to the post of His Majesty's Inspector of 

00 


THe Council of King's College, London, have elected Mr. W. C. 
Flamstead Walters, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Lecturer 
in Classics at University College, Cardiff, to the Chair of Classical 
Literature, in succession to the late Prof. G. C. W. Warr. 


Tug Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, Head Master of Kendal School, has 
been appointed Head Master of Carlisle School, in place of Mr. Hendy, 
who succeeds Mr. Millington, at Bromsgrove. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


Although the ceremony of Presentation was not graced by the 
presence of Royalty this year, yet the function (Wednesday, May 15) 
wasa successful and imposing one, with some features of interest that 
have not been seen before. Among these were the introductory per- 
formance of music, the procession of presentees, and the presence of the 
London mayors. The Vice-Chancellor, Sir H. Roscoe, took the Chair, 
the Chancellor, Lord Kimberley, not being sufficiently restored in 
health to be present. He was powerfully supported by Lord Rosebery, 
and was also countenanced by the Chairman of Convocation, the 
Member for the University, many Senators, and other well known 
personages. The varied academical costumes of the men and women 
graduates lent life and colour to the large audience in the Great Hall, 
where the Presentation took place. The names of the successful candi- 
dates were read out by the Registrar, and their diplomas, medals, and 
prizes were handed them by the Vice-Chancellor. Women took a fair 
share of the distinctions, their advance in medical attainments being 
marked. Mr. O. W. Richardson deserves mention, obtaining the 
scholarships at B.Sc. in both physics and chemistry. Five women passed 
the examination in the Art and History of Teaching, out of six successful ; 
six secured the M.A., out of a total of twenty-two. Two women 
carried off the M.D., Mr. Pugh winning the Gold Medal. Seven 
candidates were presented for D.Sc.—a very honourable list. Mr. 
Maher was presented for D. Lit. 

The Vice-Chancellor, after referring to the late Queen Victoria and 
her interest in the University, said that, while he could not announce that 
the reorganization of the University had been completed, yet they them- 
selves would be to blame if a great centre of learning did not grow up in 
London. He looked forward to an almost daily addition to the better 
understanding of the world of thought and knowledge. Thus the Uni- 
versity would justify its existence in the future, while maintaining or 
Improving its ancient and characteristic work of impartial examination. 
Lord Rosebery would dispense with the periodic production of the 
results of research if the University trained men and women for the 
manifold requirements of the Empire. This University was preparing 
newer methods to meet the demands of modern civilization and com- 
poe The Lord Mayor, Sir M. Foster, Lord Reay, and the 

pal of King’s College also spoke. 


The ordinary meeting of Convocation was held the evening before, 
when the Clerk and Chairman of Convocation were re-elected—the 
latter for three years. This election involves also the Chairman's 
election to the Senate as an ex-officio member. The entire Standing 
Committee was re-elected, and various amendments were adopted to 
Standing Orders, some inconvenience being caused by the Chairman 
having forgotten a previous ruling—a thing that often happens when 
decisions are not entered on the minutes. 

Rumour hath it that not much progress is being made with the recon- 
struction—finance, of course, being a great difficulty, and many leading 
lights in the law not attending the meetings of the Senate with sufficient 
frequency to give their opinions their due weight. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


At the session of Council on May 21 Mr. A. F. Murison was 
appointed Professor of Jurisprudence, and Mr. W. J. Whittaker was 
invited to undertake the duties of the Chair of Constitutional Law and 
History for next session. The title of Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
was conferred on Mr. E. C. C. Baly and on Dr. F.G. Donnan. The 
Atchison Scholarship for the best work and greatest proficiency in the 
Medical Faculty was awarded to Mr. C. S. Parker. The Cluff Memo- 
rial Prize for Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry was awarded to Mr. 
G. Hall; and the Alexander Bruce Medal for Pathology and Surgery 
was awarded to Mr. T. L. Llewellyn. 

The foundation of the college will be celebrated in the week begin- 
ning June 3. The oration will be delivered on Thursday, June 6, at 
3. 30, by Prof. W. Ramsay, F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Functions of a University." 
Former students desirous of participating in that celebration should 
communicate, giving the dates of their period of study, with Dr. F. 
Goodbody, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The late Mrs. Morton Sumner has bequeathed to Bedford College a 
considerable number of pictures and works of art which she had col- 
lected, and her valuable geological and mineralogical collection ; also a 
great many books on art and science, as well as a legacy of £4,000, 
half of which is to be used to maintain a curator for the collection. 
Twenty-one students were presented for degrees at the University of 
London on Wednesday, May 15. K. L. MacArthur, B.A., and N. M. 
Catty, B. A., received the Teachers’ Diploma. After the presentation 
of degrees a reception was held by the Council and Principal at Bedford 
College. This was attended by members of the Senate and others 
connected with the University, members of other University colleges, 
and friends of the college. About five hundred visitors were present. 
Miss Kyle, a former student of the college, has been appointed Head 
Mistress of the Sunderland High School. Miss E. M. Woods has won 
the Gilchrist Travelling Studentship, and is at present studying the 
teaching of history in secondary schools in Flanders and Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


OXFORD. 


The chief event of the month has been the translation of Dr. Paget 
from the Deanery of Christ Church to the Bishopric of Oxford. The 
appointment, which Oxford men may be pardoned for thinking is 
hardly a promotion, bas met with universal approval ; but, though the 
new Bishop will be within easy reach of Oxford and will still be in a 
sense amongst us, the loss to the University will nevertheless be very 
great. Dr. Paget is a man of many gifts and qualities—a fine scholar, 
an impressive speaker and preacher, an able and judicious administrator 
—and he has taken an active and prominent part in University affairs, 
in addition to the labour and responsibilities which necessarily attend 
the government of a great college. He has been none the less useful 
because he has always held aloof from parties, whether ecclesiastical, 
academic, or political ; and he has impressed every one with his ability, 
sincerity, independence of judgment, and earnestness. His place will 
be difficult to fill whether in the college or the University. 

As regards the University legislation, we have had no measure of 
overwhelming local interest, like the proposal of last term to enable 
the Professor of Astronomy to live in the Parks; but one or two not 
unimportant points may deserve a brief reference. That munificent 
benefactor Mr. Passmore Edwards expressed last term his desire to 
found a scholarship ‘‘ for the study of English literature in connexion 
with the classical literatures of Greece and Rome." This ought to 
be welcome news to Mr. Churton Collins, who has advocated in season 
and out of season this particular combination of studies ; and, though 
it would have been a mistake to contine the English Honour School 
as strictly as Mr. Collins wished, to the connexion with classics, it 
is a very proper subject for a University scholarship. Convocation 
very wisely accepted the gift, and on April 30 passed certain regula- 
tions, of which the chief point is that the management of the scholarship 
is left to a Board consisting of the Professors of Latin, Greek, English, 
and Poetry. 

Another piece of legislation touches a point of some importance, on 
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which there are differences of opinion—namely, the new statute con- 
cerning private halls. These institutions, which a generation ago were 
usually refuges for the destitute passman who had been ploughed oftener 
than his college would stand, have been recently turned to a wholly 
different use, of which Clarke's Hall may be taken as an example. 
This hall was practically a small Jesuit college ; and when, last summer, 
Mr. Clarke died, the Vice-Chancellor allowed the appointment of a 
deputy, and the hall received new students. Some felt doubts—in 
spite of, or perhaps in consequence of, the example of Keble — as 
to the wisdom of allowing denominational halls at all ; and every one 
felt that what had been meant as a private venture, terminating with 
the death or departure of the licensee, should not be allowed to slide, 
without discussion, into a wholly new denominational institution, with 
a practical claim to be permanent. Hence the whole question was re- 
considered, and the result is this statute, strictly defining the conditions, 
powers, status, and supervision of all future private halls. The details 
are of no general interest, but the most important provisions are that 
the students are limited to twenty, that the licence requires the consent 
of Vice-Chancellor and Hebdomadal Council, and lapses zpso facto if 
the master ceases to occupy the hall. 

Two small measures drafted by the Delegacy of Local Examinations, 
and confirmed by Convocation, may be here briefly reported. The Higher 
Local, recently established as a sort of advanced course for those women 
who cannot take the regular Honour or Pass schools, has been opened 
to men, as there is reason for thinking that many men who are unable 
to reside at the University may wish to pursue systematic study, and 
receive University certificates after they have passed the school age. 
The other measure is the admission to the ** Examination in Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education" of those women who have ob- 
tained the Honour Certificate of the Higher Local.  Hitherto the 
privilege has been confined to women who have taken a degree or its 
equivalent, or have obtained Honours in Moderations. The new 
provision involves no lowering of the standard, since the Honour Cer- 
tificate of the Higher Local (as all the authorities agree) is more than 
equal in real value to the Pass Degree. 

Two more Doctors have been added to the rapidly growing list of 
those who have won the new research degrees, namely, the Rev. H. 
Rashdall (New College) for his great work on the ** Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages," and Mr. E. G. Hardy (Jesus College) for 
his book on ‘‘ Christianity and the Roman Government” and his article 
in the English Historical Review of April, 1890, on ** Provincial 
Councils." Both these gentlemen are to receive the Doctorate of 
Letters. 

The following appointments have been announced :—Henry Sweet, 
to be University Reader in Phonetics ; J. Gwenogvryn Evans, Hon. 
M.A., to receive Honorary Degree of D.Litt.; Rt. Rev. C. G. Lang 
(All Souls), Bishop of Stepney, and F. S. Baines (University), Bishop- 
designate of Natal, to receive Honorary D.D. ; Dr. Woods (formerly 
President of Trinity), Dr. Boyd (Principal of lIlertford), Prof. Pelham 
(President of Trinity), T. W. Jackson (Worcester) to be Ruskin 
Trustees ; Dr. Locke (Warden of Keble) and Prof. Rhys (Principal of 
Jesus) to be representatives on the Council of St. David's, Lampeter ; 
F. York Powell (Regius Professor of History), A. S. Napier (Professor 
of English Language and Literature), Rev. C. Plummer (Ford's Lecturer 
in English History), and J. Tracey (Senior Proctor) to represent the 
University at the National Commemoration of Alfred the Great at 
Winchester in July, 1901 ; W. T. Brooks (Christ Church) to be Litch- 
field Clinical Lecturer in Medicine ; Rev. Dr. Fowler (Vice-Chancellor 
and President of Corpus) to be Permanent Delevate of the Press (vice 
the Bishop of Oxford, deceased) ; H. A. Miers (Magdalen), Professor of 
Mineralogy, to be Delegate of the Press; P. A. Barnett (Trinity 
College) to be Examiner in the Theory, Ilistory, and Practice of 
Education. 

The following University prizes have been awarded :—For English 
E:say, E. F. Carritt, Fellow of University College ; for English Verse 
(the Newdigate), H. W. Garrod, Exhibitioner of Balliol College ; for 
Latin Verse, R. W. Livingstone, scholar of New College. 

It may be interesting to record the numbers entering for the various 
Honour and Pass Schools this summer : they are as follows :—(1) Final 
Schools, Honours: Litere Humaniores, 144; History, 151 ; Law, 78; 
Science, 52 ; Theology, 43; Mathematics, 26 ; Oriental Languages, 3; 
English Language and Literature, 3—total, 500. (2) Final Schools, 
Pass: Group A, 163; Group B (1, 2, 5), 61; Group B (3), 66; 
Group B (4), 47; Group C (1, 2), 17; Group D, 51—total, 405. 
(3) Preliminaries, Honours: Mathematical Moderations, 37. (4) Pre- 
liminaries, Pass : Classical Moderations, 283 ; Scripture, 450 ; Science, 
122; Law, 70—total, 925. 

It should be stated that in the Pass Finals and Science Preliminaries 
several candidates take more than one group or subject at the same 
examination. These totals, therefore, are subject to deduction if we 
desire to know the number of men. But it may be assumed that over 
1,600 men wili be examined in the next month, and the women 
candidates are not included in these lists. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE. —The following scholarships and exhibitions 
have been awarded :—The Mary Conybeare Scholarship of £50 for 


three years to Mary K. Higgs, of Westfield College, for classics; a 
Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £50 for three years to Margaret 
Robertson, of North London Collegiate School, for English litera- 
ture; a College Scholarship of £40 for three years to Maida 
Lenwood, of Sheffield High School and Edinburgh University, for 
classics ; exhibitions of £25 a year each for three years to Helen 
Gregory, North London Collegiate School, for classics; Norah 
Tracey, Blackheath High School, for modern languages; Gertrud 
von Petzold, Edinburgh University, for classics. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Much anxiety is felt in the University regarding the illness of Lord 
Acton, Regius Professor of History. At one time the worst issue was 
feared, and Lord Acton’s family were hastily summoned to his side. 
Some improvement in his condition has happily taken place, but it is 
realised that it must be long before the Historical School can again have 
the inestimable advantage of his leadership. The publication of the first 
volume of the ** Cambridge History of Europe," which he had in hand, 
and which is said to be nearly ready, must perforce be deferred for a time. 
Sir Richard Jebb has also been confined to his house by a serious 
ophthalmic attack, but is better again. He has resumed his parlia- 
mentary and other duties ; it is to be hoped that his zeal has not led 
him to run a risk by returning to active life before his recovery 1s 
complete. - 

A well attended meeting was held on April 27 in the Combination 
Room of St. John's for the purpose of promoting a presentation to 
Prof. Liveing in recognition of his fifty years’ service to science and to 
the University. Cordial appreciations of his character and his services 
were given by Dr. Taylor, Dr. Peile, Prof. Dewar, Prof. Somerville, 
and others, and a strong committee was formed to collect subscriptions 
for a portrait of the Professor. Already they have obtained a highly 
satisfactory response to their invitation, for the Professor of Chemistry's 
unobtrusive manner has not veiled from the University at large the 
value of his contributions to knowledge or his unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of Cambridge and Cambridge men in many departments of 
academic activity. " 

A suggestive change appears to be passing over the politics of the 
Union Society. Not only has it elected to the presidency Mr. Van 
Zijl, who is known to have ** imperfect sympathy with the policy of 
the Colonial Secretary," to use a phrase that was cheered at the Eighty 
Club dinner recently, but it has refused to admit ** That the opposition 
of the Liberal party to the Budget is factious and unreasonable," and 
it has affirmed ** That the unreasoning Conservatism of the British 
people constitutes a grave danger to the Empire." At the Eighty 
Club dinner aforesaid, when Mr. Asquith and Mr. Robson were enter- 
tained by the University Liberals, much was naturally made of these 
*! straws” as indicating the direction of the passing breeze. 

Notwithstanding all this there was no lack of heartiness in the 
reception accorded to the service company of Cambridge University 
Volunteers who returned from South Africa on May 6. With numbers 
undiminished by wounds or death, they marched in triumph into the 
town. They attended a service of thanksgiving in St. Mary's, where 
the Master of Trinity, with new force and fire after his tedious illness, 
gave them an admirable address. They were admitted by the Mayor 
and Corporation to the honorary freedom of the borough. "They were 
entertained at a dinner of portentous duration and lavish hospitality 
in the Corn Exchange, followed by authorised and unauthorised bon- 
fires and fireworks. And, to crown all, their captain, Mr. G. F. 
Whitmore, a worthy Cambridge tradesman, received in the Senate 
House the honorary degree of M.A. amid general plaudits. The 
reconciliation of town and gown was thus most happily sealed. ‘* Ob 
fidem erga alumnos nostros spectatam, Cantabrigie civem egregium 
toga nostra academica vestimus, tituloque nostro honorifico libenter 
decoramus," as the Orator put it. 

Meanwhile the ** Military Subjects Syndicate” is deliberating on the 
best means of preparing at the University those who propose to enter 
the Army as a profession ; and Sir Michael Foster has somewhat tardily 
been appointed to represent the Universities and the cause of science 
on the War Office Committee which is to report on military education 
generally. There is a rumour that his appointment was due to a firm 
remonstrance from Cambridge against the one-sided composition of the 
Committee. Dr. Warre and Mr. Walker are both Oxford men. 

Our courts and meeting-places have been enlivened this term by 
groups of pilgrims from distant parts. First came a numerous deputa- 
tion of teachers and students of agriculture from Halle to see what 1s 
being done in the vigorous Agricultural Department directed by Prof. 
Somerville. Then a Charity Organisation Conference brought together 
some two hundred philanthropic workers. Lastly, a throng of students 
from Maurice's Working Men's College were handsomely entertained 
on May 18 and 19 by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan and other friends of the 
college, in which a fresh interest has been stirred up by the public 
meeting of last term. 

One of the few surviving volumes of the gigantic Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia, the ** Yung Lo Ta Tien," of which Prof. Giles wrote in the 
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Nineteenth Century for April, has been presented to the University 

Library. The complete work consisted of 11,100 volumes, all but five 

of which were destroyed when the Han-lin College was burned by the 

Chinese during their attack on the Pekin legations. It is understood 

that Mr. Lancelot Giles, who was one of the besieged, is the rescuer 

and the donor of this unique bibliographical treasure. 

The Senate have agreed to begin the erection of the new Medical 
Schools this summer. The cost of the first and second sections will be 
about £26,000. About half this amount will be required to complete 
the third section, and meanwhile the hoped-for benefactor tarries. The 
Law School has been fortunate in receiving generous assistance from the 
Squire trustees. They will provide some £15,000, the University 
having to find £7,000 more. The Long Vacation will probably see 
laid the foundations of the handsome building on Downing Street, 
which Mr. Jackson has designed. The University Library is also to be 
in the hands of the joiner and builder. A new reading-room and much 
additional shelf-space are to be provided at an aggregate cost of some 
£7,000. A project for building lecture-rooms and examination halls 
next the Cavendish Laboratory has also been elaborated. It would 
supply a ‘* felt want,” but will probably have to wait till the benefaction 
fund is bigger. Mr. Carnegie is not a Cambridge man. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize, to be given annually in connexion with the 
Historical Tripos, has been founded by the Liberal Memorial Committee. 
Not history alone, but political science and economics also, are included 
in the range of subjects for which the prize may be awarded. 

Proposals for the shortening and simplification of Part II. of the 
Classical Tripos are now before the Senate. They follow naturally on 
the changes made last year in Part I., and tend to make the whole less 
unwieldy. 

In response to an influential memorial from the members of the Senate, 
a syndicate has been appointed ** to consider whether it is desirable, and, 
if so, in what way, to afford official recognition and support to the work 
now carried on by the Appointments Association." There is no doubt that 
the Association has ** caught on” in Cambridge, and it is probable that 

steps may now be taken to put it on a permanent footing as a recognized 
academic institution. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :— Prof. 
Maitland to be Rede Lecturer; Bishop Kennion to be Ramsden 
Preacher ; Mr. E. Owen and Mr. G. F. Stabb to be examiners for the 

: M.B. and B.C. degrees ; Dr. Jackson to be a revresentative of the Uni- 
versity at the Ninth Jubilee of the University of Glasgow ; Dr. R. D. 
Roberts to be a member of the Council of Aberystwyth University 
College; Dr. A. Hill to be a member of the Cambridge Training 
College for Women ; Sir Raymond West to be Reader in Indian Law ; 
Dr. Langley to be Deputy-Professor of Physiology ; Mr. W. Bateson 
to be Deputy-Professor of Zoology ; Dr. Ryle, Bishop of Exeter, to be 
Honorary Fellow of Queens’; Prof. J. W. Hales, Sir H. B. Buckley, 
and Prof. J. S. Reid to be Honorary Fellows of Christ's; Mr. H. C. 
Haslam and Dr. Sladen, Caius, to be John Lucas Walker Students in 
Pathology ; Prof. Allbutt and Prof. Woodhead to be representatives of the 
University at the British Congress on Tuberculosis ; Prof, Maitland to 
be an elector to the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical History, in the 
place of the late Bishop Stubbs ; Mr. F. L. Brayne, Pembroke, and Mr. 
W. W. Morrice, Clare, to be Stewart of Rannoch Scholars in Greek and 
Latin ; Mr. J.C. H. How, St. John’s, and Mr. H. M. J. Loewe, Queens’, 
to be Stewart of Rannoch Scholars in Hebrew; Mr. W. Durnford, King's, 
to be a member of the Military Subjects Syndicate ; Mr. Comber, Pem- 
broke, and Dr. Hobson, Christ's, to be Pro-proctors for the ensuing year ; 
Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher to be Lecturer on the Theory, History, and Prac- 
vce of Education; Mr. D. A. Winstanley, Trinity, to be Lightfoot 
Scholar ; Mr. F. Sidgwick, Trinity, and Mr. W. A. Hoffmann, Clare, 
to be Winchester Prizemen ; the Right Rev. T. Stevens, Magdalene, 
Bishop Suffragan of Barking, to be D.D. Aonoris causa. 


WALES. 


The Annual Extra-Collegiate Meeting of the Court of the University 
of Wales was held in the Shire Hall, Carmarthen, on May 10. The 
Senior Deputy Chancellor stated that the officers of the University had 
waited on His Majesty the King, the Chancellor of the University, and 
had presented a vote of condolence on the death of the late gracious 
sovereign Queen Victoria, and an assurance of profound loyalty to 
king Edward VIL, who made a reply. The Court formally approved, 
adopted, and associated itself with the action of the deputation. The 
Mayor and Town Clerk of Carmarthen attended and gave a cordial 
welcome to the Court. In reply, the Senior Deputy Chancellor said 
that nothing gave greater satisfaction to the Court than the evidence 
constantly received of the way in which their work was appreciated by 
the local authorities of Wales. The following elections took place :— 
Dr. Isambard Owen was unanimously re-elected Senior Deputy Chan- 
cellor ; Sir Lewis Morris was elected Junior Deputy Chancellor ; and 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, Lady Verney, Mr. William Edwards, H.M.I.S., 
Mr. Owen Owen, Prof. Angus, Mr. D. E. Jones, H.M.LS., Mr. 
Mortimer Green, Mr. W. Cadwaladr Davies, the Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 
Prof. Selby, Prof. Gibson, Mr. Tom John, and Mr. Brynmor Jones 


were elected members of the Standing Executive Committee. The 
Bishop of St. David's, Prof. Anwyl, Prof. Gwatkin, and Principal 
Fairbairn were elected members of the Theological Board. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Dr. R. D. Roberts were appointed delegates to the 
Jubilee celebrations at Glasgow University. An engrossed address in 
Welsh and Latin will be presented by them. "X 

It was unanimously decided to confer the degree of Doctor in Litteris 
honoris causa upon the Rev. Chancellor Silvan Evans, B.D., on the 
ground of his contributions tc Welsh lexicography and the services 
rendered by him to the critical study of the Welsh language and litera- 
ture. It was stated that the proposal to confer this degree met with 
the personal approval of the Chancellor. . 

It was resolved that the Senate be instructed to frame regulations 
governing the degree of LL.B. of the University and report to the next 
Court meeting. 

The Standing Executive Committee presented the yearly accounts, 
showing that the expenditure of the University for 1900- 1901 amounted 
to £6,343. 19s. 9d., and the receipts to £6,194. 4s. IId., leaving a 
deficit of £149. 14s. 10d. The deficit has been considerably reduced, 
and it was thought that next year it would be wiped off. 

An important alteration was made in the Matriculation Regulations. 
Henceforth no candidate shall be allowed to pass in French or German 
at the Matriculation Examination unless he satisfy the examiner in 
that part of the examination which consists in reading and dictation. 

It was reported that Miss M. E. Pearson, M.A., had been elected 
Vice-Chancellor's Clerk and Secretary. The next meeting was fixed for 
November 22 at Aberystwyth, when the degree ceremony will take 

lace. 

i The eighth half-yearly meeting of the Central Welsh Board was 
held at the County School, Llaugollen, on Friday, May 17, under the 
presidency of Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P. A deputation 
from the Llangollen Urban District Council and other local bodies 
visited the meeting to ofler the Board a welcome. Mr. A. C. 
Humphreys-Owen was elected Chairman for the ensuing year, and 
Prof. Anwyl Vice-Chairman. Mr. John E. Powell, Alderman 
Sanders, and Prof. Foster Watson were elected members of the 
Executive Committee. The statement of income and expenditure 
presented to the Board showed that for the year 1900-1901 the 
receipts were £5,471. Os. 5d. and the disbursements £5,386. 9s., 
leaving a balance of £84. 11s. 5d. 

Some discussion took place on the draft of a communication which 
the Executive Committee proposed that the Board should transmit to 
the several County Governing Bodies of Wales and Monmouthshire 
with reference to the important changes recently introduced into the 
** Directory " of the Board of Education relating (a) to the formation 
in day schools (not being public elementary schools) of schemes of 
instruction for a three or four years’ course in science; (^) to the 
requirements of the Board of Education with regard to such schools ; 
and (c) to the scale of grants that will be paid to schools for each 
student who has received continuous instruction throughout the year. 

The draft circular which was approved called the attention of the 
County Governing Bodies to the advantages of the scheme set forth in 
the Memorandum of the Board of Education, as the scheme would 
secure the payment of substantial grants to the Welsh county schools 
with little, if any, disturbance of curriculum and organization. It was 
of the utmost educational importance that the system of inspection on 
the results of which these grants should be payable should be one 
which considered the various sides of secondary education, whether 
literary or scientific, as parts of one organized whole framed in accord- 
ance with the distinctive conditions of Wales—an object which would be 
best attained by the grants being made solely on the results of the in- 
spection by the Central Welsh Board. The actual distribution of the 
grant should be made by the County Governing Bodies, who were 
alone in the position to consider the varying needs and circumstances 
of the schools within their respective areas. By the existing County 
Schemes the procedure whereby the Treasury grant is paid to the 
County Governing Bodies could not in this case be followed. It was 
suggested, therefore, that the several County Governing Bodies should 

move immediately for such amendments in their schemes as would 
make it possible for the new science grants in respect of the schools. 
in their counties to be received and dealt with by the County Govern- 
ing Bodies. Pending such amendments of the present schemes, the 
grant in respect of each school must be paid to the local governors 
of the schools, and, unless the necessary inspection could be undertaken 
by the Central Welsh Board, the grant must be paid on the report of the 
officials of the Science and Art Department, now merged in the Secondary 
Branch of the Board of Education. 

The outline of a proposed Pension Scheme for Teachers was brought 
forward and was adopted for recommendation to the County Governing 
Bodies. 

The fourth annual report of the Board, which was presented to the 
meeting, showed that there were now 94 schools at work, with 3.799 
boys and 3,646 girls, under the charge of 72 head masters, 22 head 
mistresses, 176 assistant masters, and 191 assistant mistresses. The 
number of pupils obtaining the Junior and Senior Certificates of the Board 
shows an increase on last years figures for the Junior Certificate from. 
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285 to 492, and for the Senior from 690 to 789. 75 per cent. of 
the scholars in the schools come from the public elementary schools. 
There is still a tendency to withdraw pupils from school pre- 
Sr The reports of the examiners show a general improvement 
in work. 


SCOTLAND. 


The most important event of the month has been the announcement 
(evidently somewhat premature) of Mr. Carnegie's great gift of two 
millions, which, if it is wisely applied, will be an immense boon to the 
Universities. At the time of writing there is so much uncertainty as to 
the way in which the money is to be spent that it is hardly possible 
to form any reasonable estimate of the etiects of the gift. As at first 
announced it seemed to be a gift not to the Universities, but to the 
individual students of Scotland, and there was a well founded fear lest 
its effect should be an addition to the already overheavy burden of the 
Universities. The salaries of the professors in most of the Universities 
are considerably below the ** normal ” level, and there must therefore be 
a considerable increase of students before their fees become available for 
extension of teaching and better equipment. Glasgow is at present 
endeavouring to raise £150,000 (of which £38,000 has already been 
subscribed) for the necessary extension of its work, and Aberdeen 
requires /,$5,000 in addition to what it has already received. The new 
gitt will, in all likelihood, indirectly hinder these projects, because 
people will say that the Universities have got two millions and ought 
to be satisfied with that. Fortunately Mr. Carnegie seems willing to 
make considerable modifications in his plan. The fees in the Scottish 
Universities are not large, and in the case of very many students they 
are already more than paid by bursaries, King's scholarships and 
studentships, &c. ; so that out of the interest of the money there ought 
to be a considerable amount available for teaching and equipment after 
the fees of those who require ıt have been paid. One of the effects of 
the gift, in whatever form it is made, will be to prevent any increase 
in the present scale of fees. It seems to be expected that it will practi- 
cally compel the freeing of secondary education ; but one does not quite 
see why it should do so. Only the fees of the students who have 
passed the Preliminary Examination will be paid, and consequently 
there will be no unfair competition between junior University classes 
aid the secondary schools. Apart from this, however, the new con- 
ditions will considerably strengthen any movement for free secondary 
education. Until the details of Mr. Carnegie’s plan are made known it 
is impossible to discuss it satisfactorily. We can only express our full 
appreciation of Mr. Carnegie's generosity and our thankfulness that so 
large a sum of money has been devoted to higher education in Scotland. 

The position of the training colleges has recently been under dis- 
cussion, and there is a growing movement in favour of handing over to 
the Universities the whole (or almost the whole) of their work. Mr. 
Douglas drew attention to the matter in the debate on the Scottish 
Education Estimates in the IIouse of Commons; but the twelve 
o'clock rule cut short the discussion. 

The Aberdeenshire County Committee on Secondary Education has 
taken an important step in the direction of encouraging teachers 
in the study of modern languages. The Committee has resolved to 
offer three or four scholarships for foreign residence and study to 
teachers in the county who ''already possess a good working know- 
ledge of literary French or German " and who desire to perfect them- 
selves in **the colloquial and commercial forms of the languages." 
The scholarships will be for one or for two months, and they will 
cover all necessary expenses not exceeding £15 per month in all. The 
proposal is an admirable one and is certain to have an excellent effect 
on both teachers and pupils. 

Prof. William James, of IIarvard, is delivering his Gifford Lectures 
to large audiences at Edinburgh. His subject is ** The Varieties of 
Religious Experience" ; and he proposes to devote practically the 
whole of the two courses to a study of the psychology of the religious 
constitution. 

Prof. Dove Wilson has intimated that he intends to resign the 
Chair of Law in Aberdeen University, which he has occupied since 
1891. He had previously held judicial offices in Aberdeen and its 
neighbourhood for nearly thirty ycars. He has been a most successful 

rofessor, and has greatly improved and extended the teaching of law 
in Aberdeen. His retirement, owing in part to loss of health, is 
much regretted by his colleagues and students. 


IRELAND. 


The Report of the Board of Intermediate Education for 1900 has been 
presented to Parliament. It shows that the income of the Board was 
over £100,000, and exceeded the expenditure by 411,315. 17s. 4d. 
The amount of result fees paid to managers of schools on account of 
the examinations in 1900 was—boys, £41,007. Ios. 10d.; girls, 
415,060. 7s. 4d., or a total of £56,157. 18s. 21. Of the students 
(5,314) who passed the examination in 1900, result fees were paid on 
5,107, the average fee being £10. 10s. rod. per student. Out of this 
total amount of result fees a sum of £22,574. 11s. Sd. was allocated to 


Leinster, £15,570. 17s. 3d. to Ulster, £14,703. 4s. 6d. to Munster, 
and Z 3,309. 4s. 9d. to Connaught. There was a decrease in the number; 
entering for the examinations. This decrease, we are informed, was 
mainly in the preparatory grade, and was due to the operation of the 
rule by which the minimum age at which a student could present for 
examination was raised from twelve years in previous years to thirteen 
in 1899. The number of students who actually presented themselve: 
was 5,611 boys and 1,197 girls, ora total of 7,608. These figures show 
a decrease of 160, or 2'1 per cent., on the corresponding numbers in 
1899. Of those who presented themselves for examination, 3,799 boys 
and 515 girls, or a total of 5,314, passed successfully. This gives on 
the total figures a percentage of 69:8 passed last year, as against 65:5 
per cent. in 1899 and 62:1 in 1898. l 

The Report of the Ulster Royal Schools for 1900, just published, is 
interesting, as it gives a comparison of the condition of the schools at 
the end of the first ten years since the Commissioners appointed under 
the Act of 1885 took over their management and their condition 
previously under the old régime. The Commissioners before 1891 had 
no power in the management of the schools beyond visiting them. By 
the scheme of 1891, two local Boards of Education, one Protestant and 
one Catholic, were established in each district. Certain conditions of 
equipment and efüciency were laid down, and the Commissioners now 
have powers of inspection and examination. i 

Before 1891 the income to be spent on education was £4,154, and i* 
was spent on the five Royal schools (all Protestant), containing in all 
only 217 pupils, and in some of which the education and equipmen: 
were poor. Now the income, through reduction in rents and the 
provision of annuities for former head masters (this will cease with 
their decease), is only £3,436. There are ten schools—five Catholic 
schools being added—and 552 pupils, while the education is much im- 
proved on the whole. In 1901 there was a decrease in numbers in some 
of the schools, and an increase in others, making altogether a decrease 
of two as compared with 1599. The educational efficiency of the 
schools, as tested by their success in the Intermediate Examinations, is 
maintained. By the improvements in the latter system these schools. 
however, will probably be much benefitted. 

At the time of writing, the new Rules of the Intermediate Board have 
not yet been published. The first draft sent some time since to the 
heads of the principal schools evoked the most contradictory criticisms, 
which could give the Board but little guidance, but much general 
opposition was made to certain features. It is stated that a good many 
modifications have since been made in the rules, which may account for 
the long delay in their appearance. 

At the Annual Conference of the Alexandra College Guild, a body 
composed of the past students of the college, which took place on 
May 18, Mrs. Steel, the well known novelist, read a very interesting 
and sparkling paper entitled ‘‘ Reading without Tears." The other 
papers read were chiefly on social work in which the members are in- 
terested. . 

The head of the residence house, Alexandra College, Miss C. E. 
White, sister of Miss H. White, the Lady Principal, has resigned her 
post, in consequence of her approaching marriage. Miss Hopkins, who 
has filled a somewhat similar post in Swanley Agricultural College, has 
been appointed. Miss Shillington, the secretary of the college, has 
also resigned her position, which will be filled by Mrs. Preston, the 
widow of the late Prof. Preston, F. RU. As Miss Katherine McEwen, 
M.A., she held the second secretaryship before her marriage. 


SCHOOLS. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The following entrance scholarships have 
been awarded. Where not otherwise stated the scholars are already 
pupils of the College :— Classical: £80, P. M. Baker; £80, A. B. 
Reid (T. Hill, Esq., Parkside, Worcester Park); £60, C. C. Brown; 
£40, R. B. Osborne; £40, N. Sutcliffe; £40, F. H. Prichard (R. S. 
Lea, Esq., Lindley Lodge, Nuneaton); £20, W. G. Ward; 7.20, 
D. F. Buckley (Rev. C. Wickham, Twyford School) ; Honorary Old 
Cheltonian Scholarship, A. B. Reid (T. Hill, Esq., Parkside, Worcester 
Park); Z35, T. Allen, Horton School, Ickwell Bury. Mathematical : 
£80, D. McA. Hogg (T. J. F. Haskoll, Esq., Brandon House, 
Cheltenham) ; £80, B. E. Smythies ; £50, H. Woodhouse ; each 
£40, G. O. B. Taylor, J. C. Wickham, R. Hamilton, G. T. Porter 
(T. J. F. Haskoll, Esq., Brandon House, Cheltenham). Special Army 
Scholarships: £27, Jex-Blake Scholar, H. L. Woodhouse. Extra 
Army Scholarships: each £20, G. O. B. Taylor, J. C. Wickham. 
Navy Scholarships: each £20, J. E.G. McConnel (The Ryleys School, 
Alderley Edge), D. R. Macdonald. House Exhibitions: each £ 20, 
J. S. Bond (Hurst Court, Hastings), D. F. Buckley (Rev. C. Wickham, 
Twyford School). | 

CLIFTON COLLEGE. —On May 17 a meeting of Old Cliftonians was 
held at the Westminster l'alace Hotel to consider what form a memorial 
to Cliftonians who had fallen in the war shall take. No less than 
273 alumni have served in South Africa. Of these, twenty-four have 
died in action or of wounds, and three of disease. 

(Continued on page 382.) 
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The Larve of the British Lepidoptera, and their 
Food Plants. By Owen S. Witson. With life-sized Figures Drawn and 
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Foreign Finches in Captivity. By Axruur G. BUTLER, 
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The Lepidoptera of the British Isiands. By 


Cuarces C. Barrett, F.E.S. Vols. I. to VI., each 12s. ; Large Edition, 
Vol. L, with 4o Coloured Piates, 53s. ; Vols. II. to VIL, each with 48 Coloured 
Plates, 635. net. 


Elements of Conchology : an Introduction to the Natural 


History of Shells, and of the Animals which form them. By Lovett REe&vE, 
F.L.S. 2 Vols. 62 Coloured Plates. £2. 165. net. 


Curtis's British Entomology. Illustrations and Descrip- 
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COPYING APPARATUS. 


FIFTY COPIES IN FIVE MINUTES. 


A New Form of Gelatine Copier, and a new Composition that has been 
greatly improved during the last few weeks. 


Old ink disappears of itself in a few hours, leaving the surface bright, transparent, 
and ready for use. A small specimen apparatus (note paper size), with ink, rubber, 
and instructions, sent post free for 38. 6d., cash with order only. 


Address—Mr. RUBENS ANSCOMBE, Cuckri&kLD, Sussex. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND SLOYD TOOL CO. 


Contractors to 


Pioneers of Y over 
o e e @ so School Boards 
Manual Training. and OountyOounolis. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Wood Work. Metal Work. Wood Carving. 
Cardboard Work. Clay Modelling. Brush Work. 
Bent-Iron Work. Kindergarten. School Gardening. 


Write for particulars of our 


ECONOMIC BENCH P Meat ook 10 ; 

for CLASS of I2 Pupils for guineas. 
YORKSHIRE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY GOMPANY, LTD., 
SHEFFIELD. 
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Dover COoLLEGE.— Entrance scholarships have been awarded to 
Swindell, Stancliffe Hall (Rev. E. Owen); Watson, Dover College ; 
jackson, Belvedere, Belmont, Brighton (H. J. Carson, Esq.); 
Mackenzie, Elstree (Rev. E. Stogdon); Grundy, Ascham House, 
Bournemouth (F. G. Page, Esq.) ; Robson, Pretoria House, Folke- 
stone (M. Roderick, Esq.). C. E. Fry has been elected to a post- 
mastership (Classics), Merton College, Oxford, and R. J. C. Garrett to 
a classical exhibition, Hertford College, Oxford. Mr. Atkinson, who 
has been more than eight years Head of the Junior School, leaves in 
July to open a school at Church Stretton. He is succeeded by Mr. 
E. H. Montauban, late Head Master of St. Bede's School, East- 
bourne. The Rev. F. P. Farrer also leaves, to join Mr. Atkinson, and 
his place will be filled by Mr. E. W. Clarke, assistant master at 
Monkton Combe, Bath, who is to be ordained to the chaplaincy at 
the College. The rifle corps was inspected by Colonel Sir W. 
Knocker, C B., after the athletic sports in the end of March, when a 
most satisfactory parade was commanded by the colonel. The 
corps has only been formed six months, and numbers eighty-seven. 
Two memorial windows have been placed in the chapel by the Rev. 
W. Bell, M.A., Vicar of Cranbrook and first Head Master of the 
college, in memory of his son, Lieutenant R. E. Bell, R.E., who 
died of enteric fever at De Aar last year. A goodly contingent from 
the college took part in the successful Easter cruise on the ** Argonaut ” 
among the isles of Greece, which was crganized at Dover College in 
conjunction with Messrs. Lunn and Perowne. 

DURHAM, THE JOHNSTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. — This institute 
was formally opened on Thursday, May 25, by Samuel Storey, Esq., 
Chairman of the County Council of Durham. The new buildings are 
intended not only to accommodate the existing evening classes in 
science and art, but a day school of science is to be opened at once. 

FRANCES MARY Buss SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Her Majesty the 
Queen has been graciously pleased to continue the patronage of these 
schools which she had extended to them as Princess of Wales. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH ScHooL. —Agnes J]. Kell has passed the Asso- 
ciated Board of the London Academy of Music (Senior Local Centre). 
On May 7 the Bishop of Stepney, amid all his business, was good 
enough to pay us a visit, and to give an interesting and impressive 
address to the girls, speaking first to the elder, and afterwards to the 
younger, pupils. It is a great grief to us that the Bishop must sever his 
connexion with us ; for, although he has only acted as Chairman of the 
Local Committee during the past year, his helpful sympathy and kindly 
interest in all our pursuits, in the girls’ amusements, not less than in 
their work, have made us feel that we are losing not only a guide, but 
a personal friend. We trust that in the wider sphere of influence 
on which he is entering, bis lordship will sometimes think of the 
Portsmouth High School, and of the pleasure it would give its members 
to welcome him again during any of his possible future visits to our 
town. 

WORCESTER, THE HIGH SCHOOL.—Royal Academy of Music and 
‘Royal College of Music Local Centre Examination :— Piano: three 
girls passed the Senior Grade, five the Junior; Violin: two passed 
the Senior Grade ; Elements of Music : six passed. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


‘The Translation Prize for May is awarded to * G.E.D.? 

The Extra Prize for May is awarded to “ Usage." 

The winner of the Translation Prize for March is H. K. St. J. 
Sanderson, Esq., 1 Glebe Road, Bedford. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for April is J. C. Powell 
Esq., The Red House, Uppingham. 


? 


Schlummre, Liebchen ! bist noch klein, 
Weisst vom schónen Sonnenschein, 
Weisst vom Strahl des Mondenlichts 
Und von Wald und Blumen nichts. 
Liebchen, schlummre, werde gross ! 
Sollst es sehn auf meinem Schooss. 


Sollst den Glanz des Himmels sehn 
Und aus ihm die Sonne gehn 

Uber Wiesen frisch und grün, 

Wo die blauen Veilchen blühn ; 
Veilchen werden dann gepflückt, 
Du an's Mutterherz gedrückt. 


Mir am Herzen, liebes Kind, 
Spielst du froh im Morgenwind, 
Uber dir ist Jubelklang, 

Um dich her ist Lobgesang ; 
Leise rauschen Baum und Fluss, 
Und du fühlst den Mutterkuss. 


| 
| 


Liebchen, schlummre, wachs heran ! 
Siehst in meinen Armen dann 

Auch der Abendsonne Gluth, 
Siehst, wenn Feld und Aue ruht, 
Gold und Purpur überall 

Beim Gesang der Nachtigall. 


Unterm Nachtigallen-Lied 
Kommt der helle Mond und sieht 
Mild herab auf dich und mich ; 
Alle Blumen neigen sich ; l 
Und die Händchen falt’ ich dir : 
Kleiner Engel, Gott ist hier ! 


Gott ist hoch im Sternenglanz 
Und im niedern Veilchenkranz, 
Ist, wo jener Vogel schlägt, 
Und wo dieser Arm dich trägt; 
Sag’ in jedem Winkel dir, 
Liebes Miidchen : Gott ist hier ! 


We classify the 104 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—G. E.D., Redbourne, A. W.B., Nagae, M.T. F., R.C., 
Marigold, Risu cognoscere matrem, Nellie Grey, Silly Suffolk. 

Second C/ass.—JIntentional liberties, Lucibel, Sick-leave, Stribili- 
kiux, E.A.H., A.D., Bluebell, Fortes et fideles, Jamshyd, E.H.O., 
C.W.M., Agricola, L.A.M., Marcia, L’ Esprit, Fleur de lys, A.P.W., 
Neelhtak, Altnacoile, R.W.S., Marianne, Corbar, W.S.M., Eas: 
Meath, Myosotis, Angelus, Anglo-Deutsch, Florizel. 

Third Class. — Lovegood, Puritan, Quis, Northampton, Freca, 
Roméa, Balliol, F.R.A., H.F.E.C., Pom-pom, Lullaby, Musca, Ovis 
custodiet, Parisseuse, Thyrza, E.S., Neith, Aphrodite, Rover, Spinster, 
Potosi, M.M., Lichtputzer. 

Fourth Class.—Wild Cat, Flora, Snow-flake, Maude Hird, Ivy 
Leaves, L.H., M.E.T., Bunny, Pittchen, Bernardine, Goldreger, 
Fuimus, Cradle, Turner, P.P.C., Jacques, R.O.T., Unica, Miranda, 
L.O.T., Mutter, S. V. R., 212. Postea, Try again, Berberis. 

Fifth Class.—Hooligan, Shrimp, Fallal, Missie, M.A., Devious, 
SE Oxeye, Cambo, P.T., Miscreant, Boy, Pio, M. E. K., Seventeen, 
Dollie. 


Jacobi's ** Cradle Song " is bating from its extreme simplicity. Marzy 
failed from not observing that each stanza, as in Goethe's lovely 
serenade, *' O gieb vom weichen Pfühle," is linked on to the preceding 
one by a catch word. Thus, to quote a meritorious version :—‘‘ Slee}, 
my darling, grow apace! Mother's lap thy resting place. Thou shal: 
see," &c., misses wholly the ‘‘ linked sweetness.’ In the prize verior. 
I dislike ‘‘ Thine to gather, thou that art Nestled”; read: ** Violets 
gathered, thou at rest All the while on mother's breast!” Again, 
* Flowers in prayer bend ; I for thee," is harsh in rhythm, and “in 
prayer ” forces the note. ** Flowers are bending " would be better, but it 
is not easy to patch. ** Redbourne " I place second. The blots in h:: 
version were: ‘‘ In my heart enshrined, Playful like the morning wind." 
and ‘‘ Violet wreaths grow green." ‘‘ Nellie Grey " came third, but she 
dropped the wachs heran,” and ** Loving glances to us sends " violates 
the Tennysonian canon on sibilants (as does ** G. E. D."); otherwise her 
version was charmingly simple. 


By “G. E. D." 


Sleep, my sweet ! Ah, what can one— 
Oh, so tiny !—know of sun, 

Know of moon, or know of star, 
Flower, or wood, and what they are? 
Sleep, and sleeping grow, and see 

All in dreams from mother's knee ! 


See a glory tinge the skies, 

See the sun at dawning rise 
Over meadows fresh with dew, 
Where the violet blossoms blue, 
Thine to gather, thou that art 
Nestled close to mother's heart ! 


On my heart, sweet, laugh in glee, 
As the breeze of morn blows fe l 
All the air with joyance rings, 

All the earth high praises sings, 
Ripples brook and rustles bough, 
And my kiss is on thy brow. 


Sleep and thrive, my darling ! See, 
In thy dreams upon my knee, 
Glories of the setting sun, 

Over fields whose toil is done, 

Draw a gold and purple veil 

Round the warbling nightingale. 


(Continued on page 384.) 
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Now READY. PRICE GD. j POST FREE, SD. 


THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS :— 


Education in Parliament: May.— Educational Holidays with 
our Continental Neighbours: Special Contributions. with full particu- 
lars of Teachers’ Guild Courses and Illustrations of Lisieux, Tours, Lausanne, 
and Avila.— The Children to the Mother: Mr. MicHAgr E. SADLER 
on Colonial School Systems. —** By Many Hands”: Bright, well-informed 
comment on matters of interest to all Teachers.— Notes from the North. 
-With our Children: Child Study Conference. By Dr. J. Gunn, M.A. 
-Teaching Notes on the Reign of Victoria: IV. Foreign 
Relations. By G. E. Green, M.A., Leys School, Cambridge.— Wireless 
Telegraphy : A Speciall Illustrated Series of Notes for a Science Lesson. 
By C. A. West, B.Sc. — New Object Lessons. By W. Done, B.A.— 
Studies in Geography: II. The Gulf Stream. lllustrated. By 
F. H. SuoosMiTH, B.Sc.—i5xperimental Science. By T. CARTWRIGHT, 
B.Sc. — Illustiated Geographical Note Book: Nigeria. — 
Brown Paper Illustrations for Lessons. By E. E. BAMFORD, 
Edge Hill Training College. — Tutorial Preparation for London 
Matriculation, June: SPECIAL NOTES ON “CATILINE,” WITH 
TYPICAL SENTENCES, TEST PAPERS, &c. (June, 1901). — Notes on 
Advanced and Honours Science Subjects.— 
the Paper Knife”: Literary Notices. By E. THomas, B.A.—French 
Prize Competition. By W.T. THompson, B. A. (French and German Hons.). 


ALSO Now READY. PRICE THREEPENCE. 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
A RT MONTHLY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT :— 
Well Known Pictures: Reproduction of A. Direr’s ‘‘The Knight and 
Death." With Story of the Picture by W. E. Srarxes. — Blackboard 
Drawing; Model Drawing; 


W Nature-Printed Leaves.—Com- 
pounon Awards in Brush and Colour Work.— Some Bird 
tudies for Schools.— Heal Art and Manual Training: A 
Discussion by Masters.— Page of Silhouettes of Bird Forms.— 1 
Solutions to Government Exam. Paper, ‘‘ Perspective.” 


ORDER BOTH PAPERS THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


“Thoe Practical Teacher" Office : 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London ; 
Edinburgh; and New York. 


TO COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUACE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, 
Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


Bv JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D, 


AND 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The NEW EDITION 
is the thing for 
the NEW CENTURY 
and the NEW REIGN. 


A £4 Work for 5s. down and Ten Monthly 
instalments of 7s. 6d. each. 


For specimen pages and particulars, apply to the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


* At the Sign of 


School 
MARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


This beautiful material is 
Clean, Harmless, and Economical in 


use. It popularizes Modelling as a new 
Means of Expression in all branches of Instruction. 


FREE SAMPLE 


and full particulars from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
BATH. 


PLASTIC METHODS 
FOR PLASTIC MINDS. 


From 
all 
Schoo! 
Bookselfere. 


Modelling. 


A useful 

Book on 

Modelling 
for Beginners. 


H Charming Gift Book! 


“A brilliant book.” —Sketch. “ Particularly good."—Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen :— 
“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty." 
* Nothing better could be wished for."— British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides."— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.C.S. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.S. 


Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. 1s. each. 


Bournemouth and New F'orest. The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Rosas, Tintern, an n Lh ‘the Severn Valley. 
Bristol, Bath ells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Borth, Towyn, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
armouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford orcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Liundrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


Third Edition, Revised, &s, 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome 
guide-book as this, which teaches so mucb that is outside the us 
volumes ? "— The Times. 

** The best handbook to London ever issued." —Z iver$oo! Daily Post. 

t [t very emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 


London and Environs. 


By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and places of interest. 


ive for such a 
scope of such 


LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lro. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Book«ellers. 
PARIS AND New York: BRENTANO'S. 
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Warbles nightingale, and soon 

High in Heaven outshines the moon, 
Smiling down on thee and me. 
Flowers in prayer bend; I for thee 
Fold thy hands, my angel dear, 

Palm to palm, for God is here! 


God is where the hich stars glow, 
Where the violets cluster low, 

Where yon bird's wild woodnotes ring, 
Where my arms about thee cling ; 
All things whisper, far and near, 
God, my wee sweet maid, is here! 


EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


For the Extra Prize there were 161 competitors. Subjoined are the 
marks of those who reached double figures. The tie between the 
twelve who corrected all the misquotations given was decided by 
the last question. The misquotations given by ** Usage " showed most 
originality—that is, they seemed drawn from personal observation, not 
from the dictionary. 


18.—Sou'wester, Newt, Vitis, Crocus, Gothicus, Gage, C.E.O.M.P., 
Mac, Antonia, Chemineau, H.M. A. M., Sage. 

17.—H.C.F.M., H.J.H., Immerito, Polemarchus, J.O., A.N.B., 
Hitchhurst, E. J.M., Alauda, Spero meliora, Ephah, Norimus, Chhoti, 
Cedar, Hannington, Saianus, Ouard. 

16.—Vesuvius, Saga, E. E. W., Treknow, Old Mortality, Amadan, 
Bookworm, Malaprop, Good creature, Velox, Azile, C. de M., Un- 
played pawn, E.C.T., E.F. M., O.N., Anemone, R.H., Altnacoile, 
Ehrsucht, Scrutator, M.C. Kk. K., Fang. 

15.—One of the vulgar, Eilackie, R.E.B., A.W.B., E.W.H., 
Holofernes, Curioso, Puck, Rouge, Souvenir, Dinard, Quiz, Lex, 
Rambler, Pascalon, Bunium flexuosum, Elandsfontein, A. T. S., Shark, 
Priscilla, M. Robertson, ws elweiy. 

14. —E.A.O., Education, G.E. D., C. E. E., Cluttia, Stroud, Carillon, 
Miggs, Agrippa, Le Souris, L.J.T., Nellie Grey, Marcia, May, Dunelm, 
Tits. 

13.—Radbourne, Saint Mungo, Silly Suffolk. 

12. —Lichtputzer, Shakspere, Snowflake, Nomad, N.M.T., Stephan 
cel Mare. 

1I. —Eittol, Peashooter, Echo. 

Io. —E. C. H., Sigrob Ranen, Képn, Pom-pom. 


ANSWERS. 
. “ Fresh woods and pastures new." —** Lycidas.” 
. “In the sweat of thy face.” —Genesis iil. 19. 
. ‘We left him alone wth his glory."—** Burial of Sir John 
) 


H 


P 


I 

2 

3 
Moore. 

4. ** The norse/ess tenour of their way." —Gray’s '* Elegy.” 

5. ** Many littles make a mickle”; or '** Many a little makes a 
mickle” ; or ** Many a puckle makes a muckle."—Ray's ‘* English 
Proverbs.” 

6. “ The law is a ass.”"—Bumble in “ Oliver Twist.” 

7. '* Ab uno disce omnes. "—**.neid " II. 65. 

8. ** That last intirmity of noble mind.” —** Lycidas.” 

9. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shal! die.”—Isaiah 
xxii. 13. But 1 Corinthians xv. 32. 

IO. *' There is no new thing under the sun."— Ecclesiastes i. 9. 

I1. ** Toujours des perdrix.” (So given by P'ayen- Payne and in most 
collections of French proverbs. In the conte from which the proverb 
comes, *'' Mais toujours perdrix,” and ** Perdrix, toujours perdrix,” are 
quoted—with what authority I know not.) 

I2. ** En deshabillé." 

13. Modern French only recognizes ** Un mot à double entente." 
—See the ** Oxford Dictionary." 

14. * He that complies against his will 

Is of his own opinion sull.” 
—Butler’s ** Hudibras.” 

15. ** We are such stuff as dreams are made ov.” —‘* Tempest" Iv. i. 

16. ** None but the brave deserves the fair.”—-Dryden, ‘* Alexander’s 
Feast.” 

17. ** Nullum (scribendi genus] quod tetigit non ornavit.”—Johnson’s 
epitaph on Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. 

18. ** Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof."?— Matthew vi. 34. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the following 
competition. Correct these misquotations, and name in each 
case the author :— 


1. Look on this picture and on that. 

2. And make of Life, Death, and the great Forever One grand sweet 
song. l 

3. Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. 


| 


| 


4. Or leave a kiss within the cup 
And I'll not ask for wine. 

$. I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows. 
6. To make assurance doubly sure. 
7- "Tis only heaven that is given away, 

"Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
8. The child is father to the man. 
9. God's in His Heaven ; all's well with the world. 
10. Magna est veritas et pr.vvalebit. 
11. To know her was a liberal education. 
12. The state of life unto which it shall please God to call me. 


13. Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


Credo quia impossibile est. 

The cup that cheers but not inebriates. 
Chacun à son goùt. 

Whatever is is best. 

The old order chanzeth, giving place to new. 
A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 


O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we venture to deceive. 


Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 


I4. 
I$. 
16. 
7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


3. Eureka! 

. Nem. con. 

. Tell the truth and shame the Devil. 

. Black as ash-buds in the month of March. 


For forms of faith let angry bigots fight, 

He can’t go round whose life is in the right. 
. Take the goods the gods provide thee. 

. A poor thing, but mine own. 


One foot on sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 


31. If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ! 
32. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 


. The light fantastic toe. 

. Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 

. Laudator temporis acti. 

. Sic volo, sic jubeo. 

. Youth at the helm and Pleasure at the prow. 
. I tell the tale as 'twas told to me. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Bourget's “Outre-mer” ;— 


Par ce dernier soir, et A quelque distance de Liverpool, les idées où 
se résument ces longs mois d'exil, viennent de me remuer plus pro- 
fondément encore. Vers cing heures, une molle et vague buce s'ctant 
élevée, tous les contours de la cóte commenccrent de se fondre et de 
s'évanouir. Je ne voyais que l'eau morte et verte, verte d'un vert ou il 
y avait de l'émeraude et du lait. Un frisson de déchirement doux courait 
sur cette eau, comme Je paquebot avançait. Au bas du ciel une large 
bande mauve trainait, et c'était dans ce mauve, une naissance d'arc-de- 
ciel, la base posée d'un pont de lumiere, élancé vers ou? Le soleil, qui 
se couchait là-bas, allongeait ses rayons au ras de l'eau. Il frappait 
droit sur un bateau-signal peint en rouge qui semblait de flamme, et un 
voilier s'approchait, qui, lui, prenait des teintes toutes noires, si bien qu'il 
paraissait une barque en deuil, d'une fuite tendrement, paisiblement 
funcbre. C'était un paysage de songe, comme il s'en rencontrent sur 
cette mer d'Islande—un paysage pour y voir les pieds du Sauveur, de 
l'Ami céleste marchant vers nous, vers les pauvres étres que nous 
sommes, à qui cette beauté de pareilles soirées perce et noie à la fois 
les cvurs. Je me retournai, et de l'autre côté je vis le soleil qui allait 
mourir. Il était rouge du rouge d'un sang répandu, et cerné exacte- 
ment de noir, d'un noir de nuit qui le pressait, que le mangeait sans s'en 
éclairer. Une barre s'ctendit sur lui. Puis il diminua jusqu'à n'etre, 
dans cette noirceur du ciel appesanti sur une mer maintenant d'un brun . 
roux, qu'un point de pourpre qui s'éteignit. Et il n'y eut plus que 
l'arrivée des grandes ténebres ! C'est ainsi—on l'imagine quelquefois 
par cet age de guerres menagantes et d'insensées révoltes—que d'autres 
ténebres et plus irrévocables vont cerner, dévorer, noyer le petit point 
de lumiere qu'est la civilisation. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by June 17th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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THE PLACE OF LITERATURE IN EDUCATION.* 
By Prof. A. S. WILKINS. 


Y first words this evening must be in acknowledgment of 
the honour which you have done me in inviting me to 
become President of your Branch of the Teachers’ Guild. I am 
glad to be able to accept that invitation, for I have learnt, both 
in Manchester and elsewhere, what good work may be done by 
these local Branches of the Guild. There are various aims of 
the Teachers’ Guild with which we may more or less warmly 
sympathize ; but there are two which have a special attraction 
for my own mind. It aims, first, at strengthening the bond of 
the unity of the educational profession—just as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the humblest curate in the slums are bound 
together by the consciousness that they belong to the same 
great clerical order, whose traditions and whose aims are one. 
So all of us on whom the sacred duty of teaching has fallen, 
whatever the special sphere that may have been assigned to us, 
are engaged in a common task, with common aspirations and 
rewards. The Teachers’ Guild is, I believe, the only organized 
body in which teachers of higher, secondary, and elementary 
grades, together with that most valuable factor which consists 
of non-professional friends of education and critics of edu- 
cational results, meet together for mutual counsel and encourage- 
ment. And, secondly, for this educational profession the 
Teachers’ Guild has always urged that there should be adequate 
training. It has never been narrow or pedantic as to the nature 
of this training ; nor has it, I believe, ever given unreasonable 
weight to the theoretical as compared with the practical side. 
It has recognized that teaching is an art as well as a science ; 
and that arts can only be learnt from practice, not from books. 
But it has argued that the experience of the past can be 
formulated for the guidance of the present, and that time and 
effort can be saved for the teacher if he is guided to avoid the 
mistakes of others as well as to learn from their success. In 
the increasing recognition of the value of training for the 
teacher I think we may see, at least in part, a result of the efforts 
of the Teachers’ Guild. 

But, while I hope that the Guild will always keep in the fore- 
front these two great aims, the recognition of the unity of the 
profession and the need of training in some form for all who are 
to be worthy members of it, there are other subsidiary aims 
which must not be left out of sight. In our experience at 
Manchester nothing has proved of more value, and, I think, 
nothing of greater interest, than the frequent discussion of the 
practical problems of education and the comparison of different 
experiences as to their solution. The question to which I have 
to invite your attention for a short time this evening is one of 
these, and not, I think, one of the least pressing and important. 

The whole stream of tendency at present is, beyond all 
question, in the direction of an increased attention to physical 
science. Nothing could be more significant than the recent action 
of the Government, with its lavish encouragement of schools of 
science, and its extremely Laodicean attitude—to use the mildest 
term—to any other form of secondary education. I must admit 
frankly that the blame for this lies largely at the doors of those 
who have had the direction of our higher schools. Ata time 
when the methods and the results of physical science were 
itransforming our whole outlook on the world of men as much as 
-of Nature, they have been content that a large—probably by far 
the greater—proportion of their pupils should leave them with- 
out the slightest conception of one or the other. They were, 
of course, not without excuse. The claims of physical science 
were often urged by arguments which showed that its champions 
did not possess the faintest notion of what was meant by edu- 
cation. The narrowest utilitarianism was put forward as against 
the noble ideals of the traditional culture. And, what was even 
more damaging, there was no sort of agreement as to the 
methods of teaching science which were to take the place of the 
time-honoured methods pursued in literary studies. The 
severest denunciations of the science teaching common in 
schools a generation ago have been uttered by our leaders in 
science themselves. It was little wonder and little blame if 
schoolmasters hesitated long before they abandoned the 
methods of literary culture with. which they were familiar—the 
objects and results of which they valued—for a training which was 
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so little understood and whose declared purpose was often little 
in harmony with the ends on which they set the greatest store. 
Perhaps those above all whose ideals of education had been 
shaped by my own University of Cambridge—though the same 
must, I suppose, hold true, mutatis mutandis, of the University 
of Oxford —were especially reluctant to abandon the conception 
of the higher education as a discipline of the intellectual 
faculties rather than an accumulation of more or less useful 
information. 

And then another serious difficulty arose from the lack of 
teachers. I remember hearing it said, more than thirty-years 
ago—though I cannot say with what truth—that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then Head Master of Rugby, had expressed the 
opinion that natural science might be made as good a means of 
mental discipline as either classics or mathematics, if you could 
only get the right sort of man to teach it. And every school- 
master knows how much is implied in that significant phrase, 
“the right sort of man.” The traditions of the old culture were 
familiar to every brilliant young graduate ; and, though in some 
respects they were narrow, and in others perhaps erroneous, 
yet it was easy to get a constant supply of young teachers from 
the Universities who knew what they wanted and how to get it. 
So that the conservatism of the average schoolmaster a 
generation ago was by no means without excuse. It is a stupid 
as well as a cruel injustice to put it down to a mere desire to 
restrict education to what the teacher himself happened to know. 
Any one who is familiar with even a few of the defences of 
classical training, published, say, thirty or forty years ago, is 
well aware that it is defended generally by arguing that as a 
result of experience it has been found to produce results which 
experience has not shown to be possible to be produced in any 
other way. This may be a mistake, but at least it is a mistake 
based upon a deep conviction. Mr. Edward Thring put it well 
when he said: * By the time that I was one-and-twenty I had 
learnt nothing that was of the least practical value; but my mind 
was trained to do anything I set it to in the best manner pos- 
sible to it? An education which aimed at, and in a large 
measure secured, such results, as was shown abundantly by the 
Church, the Bar, and the Civil Service, was by no means to 
be lightly esteemed, or to be abandoned without much con- 
sideration. 

But times have changed, and we must recognize the fact. 
It is true that the old disciplinary studies of classics and mathe- 
matics still hold their own in the higher education, and are not 
Even in 
the younger Universities and colleges they find an honourable 
place; and,if we take into account the large proportion of 
women who are now studying classics, and the place rightly 
given to Latin in our high schools for girls, we shall probably 
agree that there never was an absolutely larger number of 
students of Latin and Greek in England than at the present day. 
But then, side by side with this, there is a whole system of edu- 
cation growing up, which is frankly, ostentatiously—I had 
almost said defiantly—unliterary. And this not only with re- 
gard to the literature of the ancient world. Even the modern 
languages are learnt not in order to unlock the treasures of 
recorded thought, but for practical use in commerce. The 
question in many places is not whether Racine and Schiller are 
not better worth studying than Sophocles, or Lessing and Pascal 
are not better introductions to the history of thought than Plato 
or Aristotle, but whether the ideal of humanity is not embodied 
in the polyglot porter of a Swiss hotel. If not the best, at least 
the second best, brains of our country are pressingly invited to 
follow a course of training ip which the literary element is 
either reduced to a minimum or excluded altogether ; and, that 
no temptation may be wanting to induce them to do so, public 
money is offered with a lavishness which not seldom borders on 
extravagance. This being so, it may be worth our while to con- 
sider briefly what should be the true place of literature in 
education. Much that will be said will be found, I hope, to hold 
true of education in all its grades ; but ] shall have especially 
in view the education of the high school and grammar schools. 
Two questions at once present themselves: (1) Why should 
literature have a place in education ; and (2) how can that place 
best be secured to it? 

The first question one is almost ashamed to answer except by 
a definition. * Literature is the record of the best that has been 
said and done in the world? Is it possible that any one 
should seriously maintain in theory—many do seriously enough 
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in practice—that a knowledge of the best that has been said and 
done in the world does not form an essential part of education? 
But one or two points may be noticed. First, it may be argued 
that literature has such attractions that it may be safely left to 
take care of itself. This has been the practice—and, I suppose, 
the theory—till recent years, of the older Universities. It has 
answered there pretty well; though undoubtedly the indirect 
stimulus to the study of English literature given by the study of 
classics has often been greatly underrated. I am by no means 
sure that it answers in schools. Of course it is true that in 
literature it is only that which “finds” a man which has any 
deep or permanent effect upon him ; and a teacher cannot do 
this potent " finding" for a pupil. But for the average boy or 
girl he can often put him in a position where he can be 
“found.” Philologists have sometimes sneered at the “sign 
post" style of commentary ; none the less for a wanderer 
through an unknown country skilfully arranged sign posts may 
save many a dreary “forthright and meander.” There is some- 
thing after all in the saying, great for art no less than for ethics, 
* Choose the best, and custom will make it the pleasantest " ; 
and young readers need some guidance not only as to what is 
best, but also as to what makes it to be the best. To take but 
one instance, how many boys and girls would notice unaided 
the dramatic significance of the “ silences ” of Shakespeare? 

Of course there are many who find delight in literature with- 
out ever being guided to it in school or college. But, broadly 
speaking, does not experience show that this guidance is not 
only helpful but necessary? Two remarks, which I have 
happened to hear, have always remained in my memory as 
illuminating, though with a rather lurid light. One was made 
by the head master of a great day school, famous especially for 
its success in winning scholarships for science. He said to me: 
“I had two of the boys of my science sixth up to dinner with 
me the other evening ; and I could not find out a single book 
that either of them had read—unless you call Roscoe's 
‘Chemistry’ a book”; to which I promptly replied that I 
certainly did not. But fancy the state of mind of boys of 
eighteen or nineteen to whom the record of the best that had 
been said and done in the world was closed! The other was 
made by a colleague, who had had to examine a number of 
ladies—all, or at any rate the great majority, of whom were en- 
gaged in teaching—in some great English classics :—'* My dear 
fellow, there was not one of them who seemed to know what 
reading a book meant.” So much for trusting the pupil to his 
unguided instinct ! 

But, if one is to develop the meaning of our definition, I do 
not know that one can do better than take a text from Plato, 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold has already used for the purpose. 
“ An intelligent man,” he says, “will prize those studies which 
result in his soul getting soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, 
and will less value the others.” I do not wish to touch upon 
the difficult question— difficult, however, in my experience, 
much more in theory than in practice—of religious education, 
except to remark that the moralizing effect of literature, whether 
regarded as a supplement to more formal dogmatic instruction, 
or as a substitute for it, is in any case invaluable. The lessons 
which we learn from literature are related, in a way in which 
the results of physical science are not, to our daily lives, to our 
sense for conduct, for beauty, for sympathy, for high ideals of 
thinking and doing. And one great advantage is that these 
lessons are taught so informally —I might almost say so uncon- 
sciously. Who shall say, it has been asked, what share the 
constant familiarity from boyhood with the noble thoughts of 
Homer or Sophocles or Virgil has had in forming the high 
spirit of our English upper classes? Of course this does not 
hold true of Greek and Latin literature alone, hardly even 
mainly. Prof. Laurie well says: “ A boy who has been en- 
joying, in his master's company and that of his school-fellows, 
a fine creation of Wordsworth or of Tennyson, could not pos- 
sibly leave the room and go and do a mean or unworthy thing ; 
or, if he did, he could not do it without bringing down on 
his head the reprobation of his fellows and his own 
self-condemnation. And this, not because of the substance 
of the thought alone, but because of its form, because 
of the ideal impulse, which it gave—the capacity for 
the idea which it touched in him." I used just now the 
term “sympathy” ; and I meant it to be taken in the widest 
sense. ] was thinking of the well-weighed words of the Report 
of the Endowed Schools Commission :—*“ Nothing appears to 


develop and discipline zke whole man so much as the study [of 
human speech] which assists the learner to understand the 
thoughts, to enter into the feelings, and to appreciate the moral 
judgment of others." 

But, if, for these and other reasons which time does not allow 
me to dwell upon, we must assist and maintain with all our 
power the place of literature in education, how may this best 
be done? Let us in the first place observe that the thing is 
practicable. It can be done. On this head the evidence of 
the wisest men of science is decisive. Let me only quote one 
opinion out of many. The late Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, himself a most accomplished man of science, says : 
* At the Universities it constantly happens that boys who have 
taken entrance scholarships in natural science are overhauled 
during the course of their three years of preparation for Honours 
by boys who, when they entered the University, knew no science 
at all. As a mental discipline the ‘modern side'is suitable for 
few. 'Modern' boys make a great show at the time of leaving 
school. They know so much. Later on, when the stress of 
life begins to be felt, they find that they have not acquired the 
power of using their knowledge. ‘ Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers.’ At the University they break down as soon 
as they reach the more abstruse parts of their subjects, when 
facts are left behind, and arguments are based upon the laws 
derived from the analysis and grouping of phenomena. Like a 
man who no longer sees solid ground beneath his feet, they 
grow giddy. They have no chance of distinguishing them- 
selves in the higher branches of their subjects. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, on the average, boys trained on the 
classical side of our public schools make better men of science, 
of medicine, of law, than the boys who come to the University 
from the modern side ; for the classics develop the power of 
sustained and orderly thinking.” Therefore, if success in science 
is the one thing aimed at, it may be gained, and even gained 
more easily, if the literary element be not neglected. What 
about practical life? A judgment of almost startling strength 
of language comes to us across the Atlantic from the highest 
American authority on education :—*'' One may say,” says Dr. 
W. T. Harris, * that of a hundred boys, fifty of whom had 
studied Latin for a period of six months, while the other fifty 
had not studied Latin at all, the fifty with a smattering of Latin 
would possess some slight impulse towards analyzing the legal 
and political view of human life, and surpass the other fifty in 
this direction. Placed on a distant frontier with the task of 
building a new civilization, the fifty with the smattering of Latin 
will furnish law-makers and political rulers, legislators, and 
builders of the State.” This sounds extravagant ; but remember 
that Mr. Cecil Rhodes is a graduate of Oxford, that Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Asquith were the first scholars of their years ; 
that our Colonial Office, as well as our Treasury, 1s staffed by 
Oxford and Cambridge classics. But my point here is this. If 
we look to ultimate rather than immediate results, if we are not 
in bondage to “ raw haste, half sister to delay,” if we look tothe 
training of faculty rather than to the accumulation of knowledge, 
and especially if we care for the elevation of character rather 
than for intellectual quickness, we shall find time for literature 
in education because we must, and because it will pay. 

But here it is necessary to distinguish. In the first place, a 
training in languaye is not necessarily a training in literature. 
And, secondly, a training in literature is not necessarily a train- 
ing in the ancient literatures. I am quite prepared to maintain 
that no intellectual and moral discipline is, on the whole, so 
efficient forthe great majority of boys who have the opportunity 
of receiving it as a training in the ancient literatures through 
the medium of the ancient languages ; and some of you may 
remember some expressions of Prof. Huxley at Birmingham, 
which went surprisingly far in the same direction. But, if we 
cannot secure the best, let us press earnestly for the second 
best. I will not say anything about the study of Greek. How- 
ever deeply some of us may regret it, there seems little doubt 
that, from commercial and industrial—though I think not from 
the higher scientific education this must be inevitably squeezed 
out, not so much by the multitude of conflicting claims as by 
the shortness of the time which can be given to all which pre- 
cedes technical education, in the proper sense of that much 
misused term. But, with regard to Latin, I do not see why a 
great deal of the training in literature for which we are con- 
tending should not be given through the medium of Latin. In 
the first place, there are so many incidental advantages. If we 
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look only at the substance, it is hard to find wholesomer mental 
food than that furnished by the “ /Eneid," and much of the 
sustenance can be found in a translation. But, after all, how 
imperfect is the best of translations! How utterly do they all 
fail to echo the music of the 


Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man! 


And how little can they reproduce all those subtle shades of 
language, wakening reminiscences of the culture of the past, 
linked by a thousand suggestive memories to the literature of 
the time, and dimly foreshadowing their echoes in a distant 
and an ever widening future! And then what hourly lessons 
of precision in thought and utterance! A boy who is trained to 
examine with minutest accuracy what is meant by the words of 
another, whether expressed in Latin or to be studied in English 
in order to be turned into Latin, will not lightly or unconsciously 
fall into inaccuracy in expressing his own meaning. There can 
be nothing “sloppy” about a good piece of Latin prose, or the 
translation of a paragraph of Livy ; and a boy who has learnt to 
avoid sloppiness in his writing as he would a rock at sea is 
much less in danger than he would have been of being sloppy 
in his thinking. I will not dwell on the value of a study of 
Latin as bearing upon our own language ; though it is, perhaps, 
only those who have tried to teach literature i in English to those 
who know nothing of one of the main sources of its vocabulary 
who can realize how much this ignorance hampers their efforts. 
The language of Shakespeare is often, that of Milton and Pope 
and Gray very largely, unintelligible to those who cannot follow 
an explanation drawn from Latin. Indeed, one of the first 
points in the teaching of literature—to explain why one word is 
chosen rather than another—becomes far more difficult to one 
who has not had a training by means of the study of an ancient 
language in the relative values and functions of words and in the 
exact shades of meaning which they convey. Nor need I say 
much of the value of a knowledge of Latin in the study of the 
Romance languages ; to learn French or Italian with a knowledge 
of Latin to fall back upon is like having an electric light at 
hand ready to switch on with its flood of illumination for every 
obscurity of inflexion, of syntax, or of etymology. If it be 
indeed true, which I, for one, take the liberty of doubting ex- 
ceedingly, that the claims of physical science leave no room any 
longer for the study of the Latin language in our secondary 
schools, then I think that the loss in accurate, productive, and 
quickening mental discipline will be one the magnitude of which 
it will not be easy to over-estimate. 

But, even so, thelessons which lead us to uphold the claims of 
literature will not be annulled. Put in the current slang of 
science, these are to be found in heredity as conditioned by en- 
vironment. In plainer words, we are what our fathers were, 
except so far as the lives which we have lived have made us 
different. If we are to know what we are, we must know what 
we have been ; and it is only literature which can tell us this. 
Here we find the one great reason—there are other minor ones 
—for placing the study of ancient above that of modern foreign 
literature. Homer and Virgil, Plato and Cicero, Sophocles and 
Horace are in the direct line of our intellectual ancestry. 
Dante and Petrarch, Racine and Moliére, Schiller and Goethe 
are not in anything like the same sense or to the same 
degree. A reader of Milton who knows nothing of Italian 
misses something ; but, if he knows nothing of Latin or Greek, 
he misses very much more. 

Now it is undoubtedly hard to study Latin literature without 
a knowledge of the Latin language ; but it can be done to a 
useful, if not to a satisfactory, extent, and I think it ought to be 
done. We are shut up to doing it in Greek; for the great 
majority both of our boys and of our girls we have only the 
choice of introducing them to Greek literature through transla- 
tions, or leaving them wholly ignorant of it. I need not say 
which alternative I should urge. A boy loses, if he only knows 
his Homer in Chapman—who by the way did something for 
Keats—in Pope, or in Fletcher and Lang ; but he loses far more 
if he does not know his Homer at all. One of the best things 
in the world is to read Plato’s “ Republic” in his incomparable 
Greek ; but it is no bad thing to read it in Mr. Jowett’s delight- 
ful English, And I do not see why what is increasingly 
necessary in Greek should not be possible and well worth doing 
in Latin. Of course it greatly increases the difficulty of what is 
confessedly the most difficult of all school lessons if the teaching 
is to be given through the medium of a translation. We are 
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accustomed—and it is no bad practice—to teach much of our 
ancient literature as it were incidentally, and by indirection, as 
Shakespeare would say, while our main concern is with the 
language. And it is not easy to get into, or at any rate, to bring 
one’s pupils into, the atmosphere of the Greek or the Roman 
world if it is wholly strange tothem. That it may be done is 
shown (among other experiments) by Dr. Moulton’s successful 
and varied lectures on literature in English. And there is one 
compensation which should not be forgotten. Literature, like 
bitter beer, according to an excellent authority, should not be 
sipped ; it should be taken in full deep draughts. Now one of 
the serious drawbacks to the minute grammatical study of 
a Greek or Latin writer is that he can rarely be imbibed in 
sufficient quantities. How many schoolboys, especially in 
modern days—there are wonderful stories current of achieve- 
ments in the past—have ever read either the “ Iliad ” or the 
“ /Eneid"? It would be by no means an unmixed loss 
that less should be read in Greek or Latin, if much more were 
to be read in English. If we remember then the supreme im- 
portance of the ancient world to the modern—if, indeed, we are 
to call it the * ancient" world—it was not a bad definition of 
“ modern ” history that it begins with the exodus of Israel from 
Egypt—but if, as I say, we realize how close is the relation of 
all the forces strongest about us to-day to that earlier world in 
which, as Sir Henry Maine so justly said, they all had their 
origin, then we shall desire that even in * modern” schools 
there shall be time' found for the study of ancient literatures 
in English. 

But what is to be said of schools which are not so restricted, 
where the need of immediate results, to be tested by South 
Kensington grants, is not so pressing, where, in short, the edu- 
cation of capacity is recognized as of more importance than the 
accumulation of knowledge ; what is to be said of our grammar 

schools for boys and our high schools for girls? I think it 
must be confessed that the teaching has often been too purely 
grammatical and too little literary. I know it was soin my own 
case. I hope I am duly grateful for the care which was taken 
that I should become— I might almost say physically incapable 
of tripping in Latin oratio obligua, or confusing the force of the 
various hypothetical sentences in Greek. But I could wish that I 
had had far more guidance as a schoolboy to help me to see the 
stern self-restraint, the noble severity of the best Greek art, in 
writing as in sculpture, or to understand why it was that Virgil 
produced his “ Georgics" at the rate of one line a day; and how 
it was, as De Quincey somewhere says, that a short ode of 
Horace may have cost him six weeks’ seclusion in the country. 
Grammatical accuracy as much as you please! There is no 
finer or more productive mental discipline, however much the 
Philistines may decry it. But iet us always remember that 
grammar is not literature; and, if we are to defend our classical 
studies by pleading the greatness and preciousness of literature, 
let us see to it that they are taught as literature. 

Here it may be worth while noticing an objection which is 
sometimes made against the study of great literary works— 
whether ancient or modern, English or foreign—in schools. It : 
is argued that a minute, verbal, and critical study spoils, and too 
often permanently spoils, their charm. I do not believe this ; 
and all the inquiries that I have been able to make convince 
me that it is not commonly the case. I am sure that for myself 
the Greek plays which I studied the most minutely at school 
and college—the “ Prometheus, the ‘“ Agamemnon,” the 
* Antigone," the “ Medea "—have still a fascination for me that 
is rarely excited by those which I read at a later stage more 
curiously, and from a more purely literary standpoint. 

Many people will probably be willi: g to make the same con- 
fession with regard to Shakespeare, to Moliére, and to Schiller. 
If the careful study of a great masterpiece does not leave the pupil 
with an abiding love for it, there is something wrong with the 
method or with the spirit of the teacher. 

With regard to schools where the bulk of the literary teaching 
is given through modern languages, I have only one remark to 
offer, which is chiefly akin to what I have just said. There ts 
nowadays a strong reaction against the system of * set books," 
and a tendency to make the main part, or even the whole, of the 
examination to consist in translation at sight. From the 
practical point of view this is right enough; a candidate has 
but a very slight and almost useless knowledge of a language if 
he cannot translate with tolerable correctness a passage which 
he has not seen before. And, as an examiner, with perhaps an 
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unusual range of experience, I have suffered too much from the 
unintelligent cramming of prescribed books not to sympathize 
with any and every effort to check the evil. But here again we 
must take care not to sacrifice literature to language. The 
complaint has been made, for instance, that boys and girls pre- 
paring for the examinations of the University of London are fed 
upon scraps and snippets of “elegant extracts” of French and 
German, and never have the chance of really knowing a single 
great work of any illustrious writer. If this is so, it is surely a 
tremendous loss. I venture to disagree from the bottom of my 
heart with almost everything which Prof. Bain has written on 
the study of literature ; but I don't know that I would protest 
more heartily against any of his «c/a than when he says that 
he would not allow his pupils to read whole plays of 
Shakespeare, “ because in the greatest of his plays there are 
long portions which do not yield any marked illustrations of 
either grammar or rhetoric.” “ The dcau-ideal English text- 
book,” he says, “as I conceive it, is a selection from the great 
writers, determined by capability of illustrating points in style, 
such as we need to be indoctrinated into before we commence 
reading on our own account.” | have a happy confidence that 
every healthy schoolboy would reject this “ beau-idéal text- 
book” with unmitigated loathing. Fancy cutting up * King 
Lear” into gobbets arranged under the categories of grammar ; 
or, still worse, under the heads of indignation, gratitude, despair, 
and natural analogies, and giving this as literature! I would 
sooner take a mutilated corpse from a dissecting room as an 
ideal of womanly beauty. Prof. Bain is speaking of English 
literature ; but my protest applies quite as stronyly to French 
and German. There is something wanting in the study of 
a modern language if it does not lead to an intimate know- 
ledge of two or three at least of the great masterpieces of its 
literature. 

Finally, I must offer a few woids as to the study of literature 
in those schools where it has to be carried on, either in part or 
even wholly, through the medium of English. I trust I shall be 
excused if pressure of time makes my remarks dogmatic in tone 
and I do not stop to express those many apologetic qualifica- 
tions which are always present as an undercurrent to my own 
nund. 

Prof. Freeman would have the study of literature largely a 
study of the development of lanyuaye. "This is excellent in 
itself, and, to some people, of whom I confess that I am one, 
extremely interesting. But there are two objections. First, it 
generally requires a much larger linguistic outfit than is to be 
found in pupils of the schools which we have specially in view, 
who know nothing of Latin, and, perhaps, very little of French. 
The teacher must generally limit himself to seeing that the 
pupil knows the meaning of the words that are used, without 
discussing how they came to get this meaning. And he will 
have quite enough to do with that. I suppose that all who have 
much to do with the teaching of the young are often struck, and 
even bewildered, by the narrowness and vagueness of their 
knowledge of the ordinary English vocabulary. “Not long 
ago,” says the head master of a great school, “I found that out 
of twenty boys between twelve ard fourteen only two or three 
knew the meaning of the word sinew. One of them said it was 
a kind of small deer." And it is not only the diction which 
puzzles boys. Anything at all unusual or ambiguous in the con- 
struction will be sure to confuse a considerable proportion. 
The teacher will have quite enough to do to make sure that his 
pupil really grasps the meaning of the text. Besides, philology 
is not literature. Our aim is that boys learn to know, and, if 
possible, to love, some part of the best that has been said and 
done in the world ; and grammar and etymology carry us a very 
little way towards that. 

Secondly, let us take care that we read books, and do not 
read adoutthem. Of all forms of cram, I sometimes think that 
none is more pernicious than the cramming of hand-books of 
literature. It has been my fortune to examine a good deal for 
my own University in English literature, and it has quite 
saddened me to find how much laborious effort has been given 
to getting up petty and insignificant details—*' chatter about 
Shelley and Harriet”—and_ how little sign there has been of 
real comprehension of the meaning of the poet, still less of real 
enjovment. The very excellence of such text-books as Dr. 
Stopford Brooke’s admirable primer furnishes a terrible tempta- 
tion to their misuse. I myself once had an indignant protest 
from the head mistress of a high school for asking in a paper 


on a period of English literature what Dr. Stopford Brooke 
meant by some of his skilful phrases. The girls could have 
reproduced them, and said what it was the proper thing to say 
about Keats ; but they had never been taught, apparently, to 
think what it meant. 

Then, I believe, it is better, certainly in the earlier days, to 
take a writer rather than a period. The historical setting, the 
influence of contemporaries and predecessors, the way in which 
the particular form of literary expression came into being, will 
all come in time ; but they are out of place at first. Let a boy 
learn to know and to love his Spenser and his Scott ; they will 
fall into their places easily enough with. widening knowledge. 
“Set books" I would say, “ rather than, or, at any rate, earlier 
than, a prescribed period, with its ill-defined multiplicity of con- 
fusing details." 

Then, again, I would have the teacher always remember how 
much of the best intluence of literature is unconscious. Itis like 
a bracing atmosphere ; and often the best thing that a teacher 
can do is to see that the pupil gets plenty of it ; that the 
quickening breezes play around him freely with no impediments. 
The pathos of Homer will not be the more pathetic if the 
teacher says “ How touching !”; nor the chivalry of Scott more 
inspiring if the teacher says “ How noble!” His own feelings 
may, and must, gleam in his eye and modulate his voice ; but 
the less of the showman there is in his attitude the deeper the 
impression that will be left. 

Lastly, I would say, do not suppose that it is easy to teach 
literature well. It probably makes more demands upon the 
skill, the intelligence, the sympathy of the teacher than any 
other subject. Its material does not present itself in a manner 
adapted to easy graduation. It is hard to isolate an element, 
and to study it by itself. There are so many things to be 
marked before the whole lesson is learnt—the fitness and beauty 
of the diction, and it may be of the metre, the justness and 
freshness of the thouyht, the clear strength of the painting of 
character or of Nature, the power of imagination, the truth of 
metaphor, the wealth of all that subsidiary thought which goes 
to make up what we call style. All these have to be observed 
and to be brought to the notice of the pupil ; and for much of 
them at the earlier stages he is unprepared. A sense of how 
much it is well of to say as yet is one of the most necessary 
qualifications of the teacher of literature. 

Yes ! it is hard to teach literature well; but only in the sense 
of the old Greek proverb: “All noble things are hard” ; and 
there is no task that is more remuneratinp. To be constantly 
dealing with the best and happiest thoughts of the best ana 
happiest minds at their best and happiest moments; to be 
making these thoughts the habitual and permanent food of 
young natures just at the time when the intellectual tastes and 
habits are forming which are to determine their whole careers; 
to bring mind into closer contact with mind in the presence of 
whatever things are lovely and of good report—these are the 
duties and the rewards of the teacher of literature. 

Finally, I have not said one word this evening in dis- 
paragement of other branches of study. Rather, as I said at 
the beginning, I fear we have been greatly to blame for unduly 
neglecting them. If there is one thing worthy to be set beside a 
love of letters, it is a love of Nature. And in an age when physical 
science is so dominant it is almost necessary that every one 
should know something of its methods and its main results. 
But all that 1 am pleading for is that in education of every 
grade some place should still be found for the serions and 
systematic study of the products of what is after all the 
noblest of the works of God—the mind and the heart of man. 


E. E. BOWEN. 
By R. Boswonin SMITH. 


Y work as a Harrow master began, as it is now all but 
ending, with Edward Bowen. I lived in his house 

during the first year of my mastership, saw what he was like 
“in his work and his play,” learned, I hope, many lessons of 
incalculable value from him ; and now, looking back on thirty- 
seven years of common, if of all too unequal, work, and of 
unbroken confidence and friendship, it seems to me that his 
life has been as complete as his character was unique, and that 
his death, even now while we are mourning most deeply his 
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irreparable loss, seems only to have put the finishing touch, to 
have been the crown, as it were, to the whole. It is exactly the 
death which he himself would have wished, which all his friends 
would have wished for him. He has “ passed,” he has been 
“translated” ; and who will say that he had not well earned it ? 
“He was not; for God took him.” 

Seldom, surely, has any one combined such exceeding 
subtlety of intellect with such transparent simplicity, such 
childlikeness of character. His character had many sides to 
it indeed, as a diamond has many facets ; but each side was 
as clear as crystal. Seldom has any one, with such brilliant and 
varied gifts—gifts calculated to make him shine ia any sphere 
—devoted himself so unreservedly, so whole-heartedly, to the 
work which he had marked out for himself at Harrow. He 
seemed to me to have within him an unlimited supply of life, 
and, what is rarer, an equally unlimited capacity for interesting 
himself in it and for enjoying it. What, indeed, was there that 
was at all enjoyable or valuable—except, perhaps, repose— that 
he did not enjoy? The humdrum and routine which must 
form so large a part of a teachers life were never humdrum or 
routine to him ; for he put the whole of his abounding energies 
into its work, and round its driest details there played and 
flickered, as with a lambent flame, his joyous spirit, finding 
expression now, perhaps, in a striking parallel, now in a 
startling paradox, now in a touch of humour, and, once and 
again, in a note of pathos—that pathos which forms the under- 
song of all earnest life, and which, all taken together, made to 
those who had eyes to see or minds to comprehend every 
lesson of his to be a revelation, every task a pastime. 

A stranger who saw him watching every ball that was 
bowled on the cricket field through a live-long summer's after- 
noon, as keenly as though the fate of an empire depended upon 
it, or heard him discussing the chances or “‘auguring the fate” 
of a candidate for the Eleven ; or, again, one who watched him 
‘dropping down the Hill” day after day, in defiance, as we now 
know, of all doctors’ warnings, to join, as he continued to do 
up to within the last week or two of his sixty-five years of life— 
a boy among boys—in his house football, or saw him, as I often 
did myself, with something of a sad foreboding, labouring up 
the Hill again, after the game was over, might well have been 
excused for thinking that he was a man wholly and entirely 
given to athletics. 

_If, again, the same stranger had been admitted, as dis- 
tinguished or inquiring Americans or Germans sometimes 
were, to hear a lesson in his form room, and had learned 
what a lesson in his hands was capable of being, or if he 
had looked into his study at any moment between his 
solitary and hasty meal, at 6 or 7 p.m., and midnight or much 
later, and watched him preparing the lessons for next day, of 
which others might well have thought him already a past 
master, determined to know everything that could be known 
about them, and to put new life and light into what was to 
him already a twice-told tale ; or, again, if he had heard him 
read an essay on some educational or intellectual problem or 
some aspect of school life, such as he wrote from time to time 
for the Journal of Education, he could hardly have thought 
otherwise than that he was wholly absorbed in things of 
the mind or in moral conduct. So absorbed, indeed, was he 
during term time in his attention to the alternating work and 
amusements of the school that, pre-eminently sociable though 
he was, he denied himself all the attractions of society, hardly 
ever even visiting London or dropping in to have a talk with a 
friend. He seemed to have eyes or attention for nothing but 
his appointed work. 

But those who thought so knew only half the man—perhaps 
less than half of him. If he could find time for nothing else, 
he always found time to give any amount of attention and 
sympathy to those who came to him for it, or who he thought, 
of his own accord, might benefit by it. To be in trouble or 
sorrow or difficulty was a sure passport to his heart. His 
judgment was almost always sound, his kindness and his 
helpfulness unlimited. How often has it been his to lessen the 
sorrows and to increase the joys of those who consulted him! 
How often has he been able—one of the divinest of all divine 
gifts—to discern the “soul of goodness in things evil”! How 
many pupils, how many friends, has he been able to lift to their 
higher and better selves, criticizing, reproving, comforting, 
enlighteniny, stimulating, inspiring ! 

Behind the word-fencing, the straw-splitting, the play of 
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fancy, the blithesome jests, the delicate and delicious irony, the 
brilliant paradoxes, the apparent levity, which gave him and 
others so much intellectual pleasure, and which, as they lay 
upon the surface, a mere outsider might imagine to be the 
real man, there ran the deep under-current of the most earnest 
and serious, the most true and tender, of natures. 

What devotion to duty there was in him, what sincerity, what 
purity, what open-handedness, what magnanimity! To know 
Edward Bowen was a liberal education in itself; while to be 
admitted to his inner circle, to know him intimately, as some of 
his colleagues and pupils did—most of all, perhaps, those who 
were invited to join him in his annual walk through parts of 
England, or in his travels over the battlefields of the Continent 
—was to love him with a depth of love and to admire him with 
an intensity of admiration to which it would be hard to find 
many parallels. Those who walked with him saw him, perhaps, 
at his very brightest. There was not a turn of the road, not a 
study of the Ordnance map, not a meal, not a sign-board of a 
country inn, not a discomfort, that did not seem to give him 
material for ever fresh pleasure. 

To pass into his form or his division—how often have 1 
noticed it in pupils of my own !— was to pass under the wand of 
the enchanter. The sleepy bestirred themselves ; the dullard 
threw off something at least of his dullness ; the boy who had 
been pronounced hopeless by less long-suffering or more hasty 
judges found that there was hope in him and for him yet ; the 
intelligent and energetic learned, perhaps for the first time, the 
full value of energy and of knowledge for their own sake. And 
what a marvel of good temper he was! Did any one ever see 
him angry when teaching, any one see him even ruffled’ 
Difficulties of discipline he had none*; he could afford to allow 
his pupils to be merry, even, on occasion, to be boisterous, 
provided only that they were alert. He rode with a light rein 
indeed, but they knew that the rein was always there, and he 
never needed to tighten it. Just as, by his genius for military 
history, by his marvellous memory for military details, and by 
his pictorial power, he managed to make the history of the 
Napoleonic campaigns the vehicle for teaching an outline of 
much of modern history; just as, again, in his so-called 
“astronomy” lectures, given to all the pupils in his house who 
chose to attend them, he managed to cover, from time to time, 
most of the outlines of human knowledge ; so, by precept and 
by practice, in -hours of rest as well as in hours of work, in 
times of joy as well as of sorrow, he managed to make his 
famous formula of “always play the game” cover nearly the 
whole ground of boy life and conduct. The very glance of his 
ever-questioning eager eye, the quick turns of his remarkable 
and expressive face, the movements pf his body, the pace at 
which he walked, all indicated —as his brother poet of school 
life has just so admirably hit them off—the vast reserve of force 
and energy that lay within. The flash of his eye, his flashes of 
silence, too, when an important matter was in dispute, often 
spoke more eloquently than other people's speech. 

Tasks that would have seemed barely possible to others he 
accomplished by his mingled alertness of body and of mind. He 
would have made a first-rate detective officer. On one occasion 
I was absent from Harrow for a day. À watch was missed from 
the basement of the house under circumstances which pointed 
to some one or other of the shop-boys who had occasional 
access to it as the culprit. My wife, as she always did when she 
was in trouble, applied to Edward Bowen for his advice. It was 
a whole school day, when there was little time for anything, but 
he found time for this. He came to my house, found out the 
names of the shop-boys who had been seen in it, ran the right 
one to earth in his quarters at the further end of Harrow, found 
the watch hidden in a hay-loft, and restored it to its proper 
owner within a couple of hours of the information given him. 

“A life,” said an ancient philosopher, “which does not in- 
quire into the nature of things is not a human life at all." A 
hfe without energy—Edward Bowen would rather, I think, 
have said— physical, moral, mental, spiritual, is not a life worth 
having. Hence his resolve— noble some, fatal others, would 
call it—to wear out rather than rust out. Hence his de- 
liberate neglect of the doctors warnings to avoid all phys 
ical exertion. He may have been right or he may have been 
wrong ; but he would hardly have been himself if he had not 
neglected them. “ What I dread most,” he said to an attached 
friend in one of the latest conversations he ever had with her— 
“what I dread most is old age.” From that cause of dread at 
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least a sudden, and perhaps kindly, death has saved him. 
His more intimate friends had distressed themselves for some 
time past with the anxious question: “ What could he do when 
he had at last to leave Harrow?" It was almost as difficult 
for them to think of Edward Bowen without Harrow as of 
Harrow without Edward Bowen. That difficulty also has been 
solved by his death. He, or rather all of him that could ever 
die, will never leave Harrow now. He was committed to the 
grave on the summit of the sacred Hill —more sacred than ever 
now in the eyes of those who loved him as he loved Harrow 
—close to the house which he served so long and so well and 
had ruled by serving it ; close to the spire on which he had 
every day looked out, and of which he had so often written ; 
in a spot, too, that overlooks the football field which he had so 
long and so faithfully “haunted,” and in the presence of a 
representative assembly of sorrowing and loving friends such 
as Harrow, with the one exception of its Tercentenary Festival, 
has never before witnessed. 

“ Felix opportunitate mortis," surely, if any one ever was 
so. He was “translated” in a moment, swift, sudden, en- 
trancing, in the presence of two intimate and devoted friends, 
in the full possession of all his varied faculties, before his eye 
had grown dim or his natural force abated, without one phys- 
ical pain, without one pang of parting. 

On the deepest subject of all—the subject of religion—he, 
with rare exceptions, observed a reverent and sacred reserve ; 
and that reserve it shall not be mine to violate. But every one 
knew that his was a deeply religious nature; that it was the 
underlying force throughout. One of the rivers of Spain, the 
Guadiana, plunges at a certain point in its course below 
the ground, but throws up thereafter to the surface, at one 
place and at another, certain bubbling pools, which the natives, 
with unconscious poetry, call the “eyes of the Guadiana." 
They are only pools; but they prove that the stately river is 
pursuing an uninterrupted course below. So was it with the 
religion of Edward Bowen. When a friend wrote to him a few 
years ago to sympathize with him on the loss of his, perhaps, 
more widely known, but hardly more brilliant, brother, Lord 
Bowen, the last of his surviving brothers, his simple answer to 
her was: “I am content to wait.” Yes ; like his own “ Shemuel 
the Bethlehemite,” whose memory he has consecrated in one 
of the most touching and deeply religious of his poems, “ he 
sat alone and waited” till, touched by “ beckoning hands that 
led,” he died, as he had lived, “content.” He has left to 
Harrow many precious legacies; but the most precious of 
them all is the memory of himself. 


By AN HARROVIAN. 


HERE will be many recollections of E. E. B. treasured 
in the minds of those who knew him. Some will re- 
member him best in a winter scene, coming up the hill from 
his daily game of football, in muddy white trousers, for he never 
adopted the custom of knickerbockers ; others will recall a 
summer view of him walking at top speed down the line of boys 
at cricket bill, with a monitor toiling after him, endeavouring to 
keep pace ; another most characteristic memory pictures him as 
he was seen at the school concerts at the end of term. He used 
always to sit in the same place, in the extreme corner of the 
most out-of-the-way window seat in the furthest back row, 
looking as if he had no possible connexion with anything that 
was taking place. You could imagine him, like Wemmick, say- 
ing to himself: “ Hullo, here's a speech-room—let’s go in." Had 
an inquisitive stranger asked him what the letters * E. E. D." 
stood for at the head of the words of * Forty Years On," he 
would probably have been as innocent of all knowledge on the 
subject as Ah Sin himself. By a curious coincidence the last 
concert he attended—that at the end of last term—fell on his 
birthday : as the words of one of his latest songs—“ If Time is 
up," the only one through which a faint note of sadness runs 
throughout — were sung, none thought how nearly time was up. 
It was just ten days before his death. 


They glide, the months of worry and work, ot desk and floor and 
rass, 

And till you trust them fright the soul, and as you trust them pass ; 

And one will bring me bright days, and one will bring me dull, 

And one will bring me trouble enough till all the days are full ; 

Yet bright come, dull come, they came the same before. 

And heigh-ho, follow the game, and show the way to more. 


But of all recollections the most characteristic is Bowen in 
his room in school. He was early in his place, some five minutes 
before the hour ; and as his bovs came in some wandered over 
to his blackboard, on which would be displayed sketches of any 
battlefield or historic scene on which he had been talking, or 
some odd curiosity, such as a Mafeking note, a soup ticket from 
Ladysmith, a foreign political caricature, or, failing any of these, 
one of those coloured prints of moderately comic German 
domestic or military life. The pictures encouraged the less 
skilful German scholars to puzzle out the letterpress for them- 
selves. Another group would surround Bowen at his desk, 
maintaining with him a continual fire of question and quibble ; 
and, amid the boy faces, there was never one with an expression 
of youthful alertness to match Bowen's. Throughout his 
teaching play and work were artfully intertwined. Did a pupil 
come late, he was greeted with the cabman’s * Clk, clk,” from all 
round the room, outraging the ordinary sense of decorum; but 
E. E. B. never worried over the outwardly decorous. It 
was, as he would explain, “to encourage him to go faster, and 
arrive earlier" No one but he would have preferred to have his 
boys sitting with their backs to him when writing or preparing 
their work —*' because you can see what they are doing so much 
better.” No one ever devised such ingenuities in the way of 
health-giving punishment, despatching his evil doers to such 
and such a road to ascertain the name of some house (some- 
times even a public house), or to count the trees on one side or 
the other. Had any boy ever ventured on a guess, Bowen would 
have caught him out at once, for in the course of his walks he had 
always noted in his mind the right answers. Surely in no sixth 
form room have tin soldiers ever manceuvred before, and Bowen 
was always setting out battlefields with tin soldiers. Not long 
ago there appeared a white horse spotted with ink, with no rider, 
in the midst of a procession— Turenne's funeral. Closer examina- 
tion disclosed that the piebald horse was without the orthodox 
stand upon which tin cavalry rely, but managed to stand, or 
rather walk, upon its fetlocks, by the device of bending its hoofs 
outwards. This was, however, no stopgap plan produced by 
necessity —not at all. “ You see, Turenne’s horse was remark- 
able for having very big feet, and that's the only way we could 
give it big feet"? Who could afterwards forget this equine 
oddity ? | 

This was characteristic of much of Bowen's teaching : it 
exemplifies his love of illustration, and his curious method of 
providing it. “Has the book [a school history} got pictures ? 
No good nowadays without pictures—not the least.” It shows 
also the odd wizuufre on which he was so fond of dwelling in his 
historical teaching ; he delighted to teach his boys something 
that no one else was likely to know ; any strange anecdote, 
obscure personal quality or defect, or trivial detail would serve 
his purpose—the French snowballing party who took Pam- 
peluna, Wellington's men firing pot shots at pigs as they 
retreated from Burgos, even a list in order of the American 
Presidents—strange lumber this last to fill a boy's head with— 
all served in his hands the useful purpose of encouraging and 
stimulating a memory. And in his hands nothing—neither 
German grammar nor even his stupidest pupils—could remain 
permanently dull. 


N old pupil sends us the following notes on Mr. Bowen’s 
work as a form-master :— 


* The chief subjects which Mr. Bowen taught were history, 
French, German, Latin, Scripture, and English literature. He 
used to ensure the proper preparation of a lesson by asking at 
the beginning of the hour a few questions which were to be 
answered in two or three words upon pieces of paper distributed 
for the purpose. The rest of the time was devoted, not to find- 
ing out what we had learned out of school, but to teaching us. 
All books being put away, he would detail the movements of 
the troops engaged in one of Napoleon's battles, or explain how 
the contemporary history of foreign countries worked in with 
that part of English history about which we had been reading. 
He never kept our attention fixed upon one thing long enough 
to tire us, but continually varied our work. For example, in 
his French prose lessons, which lasted an hour and a half, he 
first made us translate a series of short sentences upon paper, 
then discussed what the translation ought to be, then talked 
for twenty minutes or so about various French idioms, and, 
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finally, gave us a longer piece of English prose to be rendered 
into French. 

“It was not, however, so much in the method of his teaching 
as in the personal relations which he established between him- 
self and his form that his unique qualities as a master were 
displayed. He stood to us in a two-fold relation: generally 
appearing as the playful friend, who ruled by persuasion alone, 
and enjoyed our half-laughing protests against work that was 
‘too long’; but, nevertheless, able at any moment, if he chose, 
to become the strict disciplinarian whose lightest word was 
law. He wanted us to work of our own free will, if possible, but 
was determined that we should work somehow in any case ; 
and therefore he set us voluntary exercises, which everybody 
must do. Ifthey were not done voluntarily, the defaulters were 
made to do them in the long run ; but compulsion was never 
resorted to if it could be avoided. The footing of playful 
friendship was always maintained —if we were * good, a button- 
hole was sometimes given to us as a reward ; if we guessed out- 
rageously, a mechanical goose was produced from his desk and 
its head set wagging at the culprit, who was afterwards com- 
pensated for moral and material damage with a sweet extracted 
from the body of the goose. We were expected to know lists 
of English Prime Ministers, archbishops, Presidents of the 
United States, and so forth ; and to these was added a list of 
the names of the seven mouths of the Nile, because that was 
‘the one absolutely useless thing that we ever had to learn.’ 

“These things seem trivial, but it was through them and 
others like them that the kindness and gaiety which won Mr. 
Bowen so great a power as a master were expressed. The hold 
which he had upon his form was such that on one occasion 
we actually offered to come up to an extra first school on the 
morning of a whole holiday if he would tell us about Wellington's 
Peninsular campaign. He was among the kindest and most 
sympathetic of men, and taught us by the example of his life no 
less than by his words. It is difficult for an old pupil fairly to 
estimate the work of such a man, or to write down an accurate 
account of the debt which so many owe to him. But it may at 
least be said that for us who were associated with him at 
Harrow, whether in work or play, there can be few dearer or 


more treasured memories than that of the great man whose | 


strong hand helped and whose kindly smile encouraged ‘ yester- 
day—many years ago.’” 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


(1) Statistique de l'enseignement primaire. (Paris, 1900.) (2) 
Rapport sur lorganisation et la situation de l'enseigne- 
ment primaire public en France. (Paris, 1900.) 


These two volumes, issued under the direction of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in France, contain the fullest and most 
elaborate statistical information respecting the present state of 
primary education in the French Republic and in Algeria. 
They also include reports to the Minister by M. Bayet, 
Directeur de l'Enseignement primaire, an historical intro- 
duction by M. Martel, chapters on the central administration, on 
local administration, on the infant schools, the ordinary primary 
schools, the higher primary schools, special professional edu- 
cation, normal schools, and the training of teachers; besides 
two special chapters by M. Edouard Petit on such aures com- 
plémentaires as libraries, popular lectures, and adult classes ; 
and such wuvres sociales as savings banks, societies of old 
pupils, temperance societies, and vacation tours. 

In fullness and variety of information and in methodical arrange- 
ment, as well as in the explanatory and historical matter, these 
volumes are admirably characteristic of the French genius for 
systematic and effective statement. For example, two maps of 
France are given showing respectively the proportions of recruits 
for the Army who were illiterate in each of the several depart- 
ments of France—the one for the years 1827-29, the other for 
1897. From the former of these maps it appears that in the 
central and north-western departments less than 50 per cent. 
were able to read ; while in 1897 it was only in Dordogne 
and in Finisterre that the proportion of those who were able to 
read fell below 90 per cent. The progress has been steady and 
gradual. In 1877 15 per cent. of the conscrits were completely 
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illiterate ; in 1897 there only remained 5'1 per cent. In the 
former year 81/2 per cent. of men and 706 of women signed 
their act of marriage ; while in 1895 91°6 per cent. of the bride- 
grooms and 9o'6 of the brides were able to do so. 

The general statistics show that the population in France in 
1896 was 38,517,975, and had undergone very little increase 
(about 4'6 per cent.), as compared with the numbers recorded in 
the quinquennial census of 1891. The total number of primary 
schools, excluding 5,739 écoles maternelles, is 83,915 ; of these 
67,607 are public and 16,308 are private. The total number 
of scholars, exclusive of 729,648 in the coles maternelles, is 
5,535,125 ; and of these it is noticeable that 4,190,320 or 
2,318,405 boys and 1,871,915 girls, are in public elementary 
schools, and 1,341,098 scholars, or 464,142 boys and 876,956 
girls, are in private schools. "These private schools are largely 
maintained by the voluntary efforts of the Church ; and in 
them the proportion of congréganistes to laigues among the 
teachers is much larger. Thusthe national system of gratuitous 
elementary instruction is shown to be not coextensive with the 
requirements of the community, since the increase in the 
number of scholars in the public schools in the last twenty 
years has been 14'5 per cent., and in the private schools 28:3 
per cent. The number of girls in the schools under direct 
clerical influence nearly doubles that of the boys, and has a 
tendency to increase year by year. 

In regard to the higher primary schools, which continue the 
education of the elementary schools on similar general lines, 
the statistics of France have at this moment special interest for 
English readers, in view of the recent judgment of the High 
Court restraining the action of the School Boards. The ad- 
vanced primary instruction in France is provided partly by 
special schools—écoles primaires supérieures, of which there are 
206 for boys and 87 for girls; and partly by cours com- 
plémentaires, or upper departments attached to the primary 
schools. Of these there are in the whole country 466 for boys 
and 224 for girls. The total number of scholars receiving ad- 
vanced primary instruction in one of these two ways is 38,175 
boys and 25,583 girls. 

Of the 36,520 communes in France and Algeria there are 
17,981 which have a population of 500 souls or less ; yet there 
are 55,618 provided with one or more public schools, 39 in 
which there are no public, but one or more private, schools, 
815 which are legally attached to a neighbouring commune for 
the joint maintenance of a public elementary school, and only 
48 which possess no school, public or private. The supply of 
school accommodation may, therefore, be regarded as adequate. 

The reports show that the average of regular attendance 
(fréquentation) still leaves much to be desired, and especially 
in the more populous quarters of large towns, and in rural 
districts during five or six months in the year. The law of 1882, 
which makes it obligatory on all to send their children to some 
school from the age of six to thirteen, needs, in the opinion of 
the official reporters, to be still further strengthened, and they 
recommend measures by which the local Commissions shall 
enforce attendance more strictly, and by which a more careful 
registration shall be made of the houses of children of school 
ages. They also recommend the multiplication of cantines 
scolaires, by means of which food shall be provided in connexion 
with schools in the poorest districts. The cost is borne in part 
by the local bureaux de bienfaisance, partly by small sub- 
ventions from the commune, and by occásional legacies and 
gifts for this special purpose. Butthe authorities are evidently 
sensible of the mischief which might be wrought by an indis- 
criminate provision of free dinners, or even of penny dinners; 
for they add a warning which well deserves the attention of some 
of our philanthropists at home— 

Généralement—sauf indigence extréme—les familles contribuent à la 
dépense trés minime (10 ou 15 centimes) ; ainsi elles sont soulagées 
pécuniairement, mais non pas affranchies de toute dépense, ni par consé- 
quent dégagées de tout devoir, de toute responsabilité de cet ordre vis- 
à-vis de leurs enfants. Il y a là une idée vraiment morale, puisque 
l'association vient au secours de l'individu dans la mesure voulue pour 
que sa dignité n'en soit pas atteinte. 


The influence of the leaving certificate (certificat d'études 
primaires) in promoting regular attendance, in furnishing 
parents with an additional motive for interesting themselves 
in the school work, in helping well conducted scholars to obtain 
respectable employment, and in keeping up a good standard of 
elementary instruction in the schools, continues to be very 
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marked, and each year the number of successful candidates 
shows an increase. In 1897 the total number of candidates pre- 
sented was 129,460 boys and 107,355 girls, or 236,815 in all; and 
the number of those who satisfied the examiners was 101,305 
boys and 84,726 girls, making a total of 186,031. The superior 
certificate for the higher-grade schools was in the same year 
awarded to 2,015 scholars (1,224 boys and 791 girls) out of a total 
of 3,222 candidates. It is right to add that the very able 
Director of Primary Instruction, M. Bayet, in his official report, 
while approving strongly the retention of the existing system, 
recommends one or two changes in the requirements of the 
examination, especially in the direction of greater simplicity and 
closer adaptation to the needs of practical life. He points out 
that in the ordinary school course it is a mistake to let assured 
pedagogical principles be sacrificed to a too hasty or exclusive 

reparation for the certificat d’études. That certificate, he says, 
is undoubtedly useful ; it would be imprudent to dispense with 
it; but it ought not to be allowed to exert an excessive 
influence over the generai scheme of instruction and intellectual 
discipline. Our masters and mistresses, he adds, are full of 
zeal ; they are proud of the results they have obtained. But we 
must protect them from the temptation to teach children too 
much or too soon, especially in the école maternelle, in which 
premature eflorts are often made to teach subjects which are 
more appropriate to a later age. “Et si l'on objecte que les 
familles le désirent, ne sommes-nous point là pour lutter, 
avec douceur, mais avec fermeté, contre les préjugés des 
familles ? " 

We cannot now give an estimate at the numerous other facts 
contained in these reports respecting the school libraries, the 
school savings banks, the bursaries to furnish teachers with the 
means of obtaining foreign experience, the musie pedagogique, 
and the associations of older students. We may revert to these 
topics on a future occasion. Meanwhile, these daza will give to 
our readers some general notion of the fullness and ability 
with which in the French Republic educational statistics are 
handled by its officials. 


Notes sur l Education Publique. Par PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 
(Price 3f. 50c. Hachette.) 

M. de Coubertin made his début as an author by a special 
study of English schools and Universities ; his next volume was 
an essay on the influence of English ideas on education in 
France;and he then crossed the Atlantic to report on American 
colleges and Universities. He could not have served a better 
apprenticeship to qualify himself for the task of discussing the 
education of the future. Like De Tocqueville, he takes for 
granted that democracy must sweep all before it—the question 
is: How will democracy have its children taught? Compulsory 
education is the first postulate—“ après le pain, l'éducation est 
le premier besoin du peuple.” That it shculd be free is not so 
clear—“ sordet data veritas.” When once there has been formed 
a really educated generation, which regards learning as a 
necessary of life, there is no reason why it should not pay for 
the schooling of its children as well as for their bread. Lastly, the 
education will be undenominational, but not secular. Morality 
founded on theism will be taught in the school, and all dogmatic 
teaching left to the parent and the minister of religion. One 
more generalization—perhapsthe most important of all— must be 
noted before we proceed to particulars. In the democracy of the 
future the main counterpoise to State collectivism is the family, 
and to make the influence of the family fully felt day schools are 
essential. Boarding schools must gradually disappear : French 
lycées are barracks ; English public schools, with all their merits, 
tend to become cockpits. 

From these big questions, which are lightly handled, we turn 
to what constitutes the core of the volume—the curriculum of 
secondary schools. With the present system, or lack of system, 
there is an almost universal dissatisfaction. Our éachelters, 
holders of Joint Board certificates, matriculated students, have 
no root in them and wither away; their knowledge is fragmentary, 
and stowed in water-tight compartments ; they have lost all 
power of initiative. The defect is set down to over-pressure 
(surmenage) and the action of examinations; but these are only 
symptoms, not the causes, of this intellectual blight. Bifurca- 
tion has been tried as a remedy, but it has in no wise relieved 
the pressure. Fora radical cure we must resort to an entire 
change of method. For synthesis we must substitute analysis, 


eclecticism for encyclopzedism. An attractive formula, if only 
we knew how to 
wish our wishes all to rest, 
And only know the way to wish the best. 


The oracle invoked is the inhabitant of another planet 
New lighted on a Heaven-kissing hill. 


Ask him what he most desires to know, and he will assuredly 
answer (if he speaks French): “La terre et l'homme." The 
interpretation of the oracle is to M. de Coubertin as plain 
as the writing on the wall was to Daniel. The earth—that ts 
the essentials of astronomy, geography, geology, physiography, 
agriculture, with so much of science (chemistry, electricity, &c.) 
as to make the action of man on the earth intelligible ; man— 
that is a course of universal history from the Stone Age down to 
the present, showing in bold outline the diferentia of each 
successive civilization and nationality. — Literature will be 
interwoven with, and subsidiary to, this historical study. As to 
language teaching the oracle is dumb. To extract the essence 
of a language without the drudgery of learning accidence 
and vocabulary is a task for the philosopher-philologist of the 
future. 

Before criticizing the New Learning let us frankly acknow- 
ledge that the bare skeleton we have given does not do justice 
to the author. Thus the panorama of history that he unfolds 
abounds in happy aperçus, and would furnish an excellent 
syllabus for an Extension lecturer. But his initial conception. 
so it seems to us, has two fatal flaws. Like Herbert Spencer's, 
it is purely utilitarian. In other words, it assumes that those 
studies which are most essential for the well-being of man are 
best fitted for the training of the child. The gymnastic aspect 
of studies is wholly ignored, and, what is even more fatal from 
the educator's point of view, no account is taken of age. For 
all that is said to the contrary M. de Coubertin would initiate 
the boy of twelve or thirteen into primitive culture and the solar 
system, and polish him off at eighteen or nineteen with 
dynamos and rotation of crops. This comment is not meant as 
a reductio ad absurdum, but as a warning to the reader not to 
expect any practical guidance in constructing a reformed time- 
table. He will find, on the other hand, what 1s rarer in 
pedagogic essays, much to make him consider his ways, the 
reflection of a close observer who has travelled far and formed his 
own opinions. On games and athletics, on women's education, 
on the future of private schools, he has his own views, which, 
whether we agree or disagree with them—and we find ourselves 
more often in disagreement—command attention. Let us quote, 
in conclusion, a shrewd observation which seems to us 
singularly just and perspicuous. In primary education the rock 
ahead is not, as is generally supposed, the conflict between 
Church and State, but the growing power of the elementary 
teacher in the electorate. And the way of safety lies, not 
in restricting the political liberty of teachers, but in the 
increasing employment of women, who at present have not 
a vote. 


Source- Book of English History. For the Use of Schools and 
Readers. Edited by ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, 
M.A., Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. 
(Price 3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

We have some difficulty in reconciling ourselves to the title 

* Source-Book," although it is no invention of Miss Kendall's. 

Prof. Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, had already published a 


' similar “ Source- Book of American History,” also * for Schools 


and Readers" ; and Miss Kendall appears to be following his 
example. Admitting the title, however, we should rather have 
expected to find it covering a systematic statement of the 
sources, with a sustained attempt to estimate the value of them 
for the purposes of history, as history is supposed to be written 
in these days— somewhat after the manner of a series of volume: 
that appeared on this side not so very long ago on the sources 
of the history of several European countries. But Miss Kendal! 
simply brings together a series of 151 extracts, spread over 
465 small pages, with certain marginal notes, to illustrate the 
main points in the history of England during nineteen centuries. 
Prof. Hart had the great advantage of a period comparatively 
very limited, so that his illustration could be much morc 
effective. However, Miss Kendall’s volume is to be taken 
simply *as a useful adjunct to a text-book, helping to secure 
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some of the advantages resulting from a study of the sources.” 
So long as it is impossible to overtake the whole stretch of 
English history otherwise than in the compressed summaries of 
the ordinary text-books, some such book as this must be re- 
garded as “a useful adjunct” ; for at points it will bring the 
student into direct contact with the original records, impressing 
a fresh sense of reality, widening and deepening the interest, and 
imparting much-needed colour. As Miss Kendall points out 
in her rather brief “ Practical Suggestions,” it will prove a use- 
ful and stimulating course to take the extracts in groups ac- 
cording to subject, as well as in the chronological order with 
the extracts on other subjects. There is no lack of suggestion, 
dip into the pages as you may; the pity is that it is only 
students that carry away lessons from history—not statesmen. 
The well known passage in Froissart describing the Scots raids 
into the North of England during the protracted War of Inde- 
pendence has been referred to in our daily journals in illustration 
of the raids of De Wet and the Boers. So we may go back 
some seven centuries to Gerald de Barri and the Norman- 
English invasion of Ireland, and read that: “ Inasmuch as we 
insolently spurned the loyal advances made to us by the natives 
who met us first, since God at all times shatters the proud, by 
our conduct on that occasion we deterred not only them, but all 
the chief men of the island, from uniting with us in the ties of 
friendship.” Here is a pregnant sentence for British statesmen, 
if they ever studied history for lessons. However, such lessons 
from Miss Kendall’s book may catch the attention of some 
future statesman in the early stages of making. Such docu- 
ments as Winthrop’s *' Reasons to be considered for iusti- 
fieeng the undertakeres of the intended Plantation in New 
England, the Death-Warrant of Charles I., the Petition of the 
Seven Bishops, &c., cannot fail to bring home the situation much 
more forcibly than any general description. 

By the way, it is not easy, in spite of Miss Kendall’s explana- 
tory remark, to divine why certain passages are modernized in 
spelling and others are not. Miss Kendall gives (after Mr. 
Hubert Hall) a facsimile of a page of the original draft of Lord 
Chatham’s Provisional Act for settling the troubles in America, 
introduced in the House of Lords on February 1, 1775. It is 
well scored, to be sure, and Mr. Hall thinks that from this fact 
"the painful care bestowed upon the drafting of this Bill is 
apparent." | Well, the facsimile will be interesting to students, 
and even striking ; but Mr. Hall's comment is the kind of thing 
that induces a feeling of despair. Surely it is not the ordinary 
course for statesmen to knock off the fair and final copy of their 
Bills, as M. Jourdain would say, “tout du premier coup.” No 
doubt Chatham was painfully careful, and all students should 
be painfully careful ; but these scorings go but the shortest 
possible way to prove Chatham’s painful carefulness. Indeed, 
it might almost as well be cited to prove his painful carelessness. 
The Victorian period is very scantily illustrated ; there is not a 
single extract on “ Political Conditions” between Brougham’s 
speech on the dissolution of Parliament in 1831 and Gladstone's 
speech in the debate on the Government of Ireland Bill on 
June 7, 1886—a period of well over half a century. This is a 
serious—and indeed conscious—weakness. Still the difficulty 
of maintaining anything like just proportions in such a volume 
must be frankly recognized, and we are disposed to be thankful 
for the illustrations Miss Kendall has actually brought together. 
They will strongly help in impressing the history so far as they 
go, and they will probably induce some students at least to 
prosecute wider studies for themselves once they have escaped 
from the tyranny of examinations. 


Dionysius oj} Halicarnassus: the Three Literary Letters. 
Edited by Prof. W. RHvs ROBERTS. (Price 9s. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

_In this volume every scholar will welcome with pleasure a 

right worthy companion to the author's previous edition of 

Longinus * On the Sublime." Both are parts of a wider editorial 

plan, which, after the appearance of Demetrius’ " De Elocu- 

tione,” will culminate in a critical edition of Aristotle’s 

“ Rhetoric” and a “ History of Greek Literary Criticism." The 

present work only confirms the general verdict which, on the 

publication of Longinus, was passed both in England and 
on the Continent, that none is better qualified than Prof. 

Roberts to carry so ambitious a scheme to a successful com- 

pletion. 


We have in this edition the three literary letters of Diony- 
sius, of which two were addressed to Ammzus, and the third, 
of more general interest than either, to Cn. Pompeius. A most 
excellent English translation is given of each, and none but 
those who have endeavoured to translate Dionysius without 
such assistance can either realize the difficulty of finding proper 
English equivalents for the technical terms of Greek literary 
criticism or fully appreciate the ability with which the editor has 
accomplished both the translation and the compilation of the 
invaluable glossary which is issued as an appendix. The notes 
are scholarly and not too long; the text has had the benefit of a 
careful recollation of the Paris MS. by the editor ; and the 
introductory essay, which reviews the whole critical work of 
Dionysius and estimates his position and value, is concise, 
temperate, and masterly. 

In the first letter to Amm:us we see Dionysius as a literary 
historian dealing with a question of chronological fact, on which 
he is wholly excellent. In the second he discusses at length 
the style of Thucydides in a manner which shows clearly the 
sound studious work, not disdaining detail, which underlay his 
criticisms. The letter to Pompeius displays his general 
attitude, gives us his deliberate reasons for preferring Demo- 
sthenes to Plato, and further shows his conception not only of 
historical style, but of history, in a discussion which embraces 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Philistus, and Theopompus. 
Those who read theseletterstogethercan desire no completer view 
of the man, and the independence and honesty of his attitude are 
the more admirable when we remember the cut and dried 
criticism of the day which Horace found so unintelligent and 
burdensome, and the tradition of literary canons with which the 
professors of Alexandria and Pergamus, from the time of 
Aristarchus and Aristophanes downwards, had endeavoured to 
reduce the criticism of literature to rule of thumb. From such 
influences not even Dionysius could wholly escape. Prof. 
Roberts recognizes the limitations as well as the merits of his 
author ; but perhaps more emphasis might have been laid on 
one or two points in which Dionysius' sins were the sins of his 
time. In his day a close study of Demosthenes had resulted in 
a scheme of perfection for oratorical prose which was used as a 
touchstone whereby all styles were tried. So we might 
criticize the prose of Sir Thomas Browne by canons derived 
from Addison with equally unhappy results. And, therefore, 
Dionysius is happier when he criticizes what can be criticized 
by rule rather than when he estimates the work of genius, 
especially genius that is not primarily oratorical. Prof. Roberts 
says that “it is as a teacher of rhetoric that he judges Plato”: 
we may go further. To Dionysius all prose was essentially 
rhetorical, and fell under rhetorical rules. Hence, when he was 
not dealing with an orator he was apt to fall into sad difficulties. 
His estimate of Plato from this standpoint must be written 
down a failure, nor can one quite get away from the feeling that 
there lurked in Dionysius's heart some professional animosity 
against the philosopher who had despised rhetoric, and spoken 
slightingly of such masters as Lysias and lsocrates. But he 
falls deepest into the mire when he passes judgment on Thucyd- 
ides as an historian. To the modern mind he writes rank 
heresy, but the scholar will forgive him, remembering that even 
Cicero could write of the opus historici as unum oratorium 
maxime. 


Anthology of Latin Poetry. By ROBERTYELVERTON TYRRELL” 
Litt.D. (Price 6s. Macmillan.) 

The title, as the editor confesses, is somewhat of a misnomer, 
and should rather run : “ Specimens of Latin Poetry: a com- 
panion volume to Tyrrell’s ‘Latin Poetry?” An English 
anthology composed on the same schemes would give us. 
Cynewulfs “ Whale,” Skelton's * Colin Clout? Miltons 
“ Tetrachordon,” Canning's “Loves of the Triangles,” and 
Tennyson's * Skipping-rope.” We use the illustration not to 
carp or quarrel with the editor, but solely to explain to the 
reader what he may expect to find and what to miss in the col- 
lection. He will find names that are mere names to him—some 
possibly that he has never heard before—Aquilius, Titinius, 
Grattius, Domitius Marsus ; he will miss some at least of his. 
favourite passages from Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Lucan, and 
Juvenal. To Virgil eighteen specimens are accorded, and, 
allowing the limit of number, we could not wish a better choice. 
The treatment of Horace is less satisfactory., We have ten.Odes, 
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or portions of Odes, four Epodes, and twelve extracts from the 
“Satires” and “Epistles.” Of alcaics the only presentations arethe 
Soracte and Regulus Odes. Surely “ Petti, nihil me” (why omit 
the first four lines and admit the last two?) and * Horrida 
tempestas" might have made way for “ Descende calo? and 
* Qualem ministrum," and most of Horace's satire seems to us 
second rate. In Ovid we should have preferred more of the 
* Fasti" and less of the amatory poems. Why, by the way, 
does clxxxviii. stop short just before the interesting lines on 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Gallus? In Ausonius we should have 
preferred the most picturesque lines at the beginning of the 
* Mosella,” and the elegiacs ending “ Collige, virgo, rosas," 
which inspired Herrick. But it is an ungracious task to point 
out seeming errors of judgment which may be due to the plan 
of the volume. The notes are most helpful. Well known poets 
are wisely left alone, while obscure poems like the “ Pervigilium 
Annis" are fully annotated. Excellent as are Prof. Jebb’s prose 
renderings, it appears to us a mistake to have included them, 
though we should gladly have seen more poetical versions like 
Prof. Church's * Claudian." 

A parting pin-prick. The forest scene from “ Valerius 
Flaccus” does not in the least remind us of Wordsworth’s 
“ Sonnet on Westminster Bridge” (it is more like his “ Yews 
of Borrowdale ") and “ O God, the very houses seem asleep!” is 
a strange lapse of memory, or, more probably, Zapsus calami. 


Songs of Modern Greece. By G. F. ABBOTT. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


This is an original collection in so far as it excludes songs already 
published in Western Europe. Several have been gathered on the 
spot, dictated to the editor or recited to him by a blind old crowder. 
We should have liked some further information as to their origin— 
whether they may be found in Arabantinos or Jeannarakis, &c. The 
volume contains a feast of good things, not only for the lover of Volks- 
dieder, but for the folk-lorist and the philologist. Thanks to the literal 
translation which faces the text and the full notes, it is easy for 
one whose knowledge of modern Greek is limited to Geldart and the 
newspapers to follow the original. In Part I., Historic Ballads, 
Songs of Klephts and Kapetans, belonging to the age of Turkish 
occupation, there is some monotony. Part II., Romantic, has more 
variety both of metre and of subject. *' The Mountain Maid; or, The 
Fair Unknown," as it is here called, at whose tread the sward blossoms 
into flowers, whose eyes, when she smiles, are like the blue of heaven, 
is worthy of Tennyson. Equally beautiful, with a mystic fascination of 
its own, is ** The Woman of Chios." A priest's daughter, like Cryseis, 
like Nausicaa she is washing linen on the shore; a gilded ship sails by 
in the offing ; a gust comes up from the sea ; it lifts her trailing robe and 
shows her gleaming ankle— 

** And the sea-shore gleamed and the whole world gleamed. 
Chorus— 

And the sea-shore gleamed, little one, little blooming lemon-tree.” 


A last sample from the Love Distichs we will leave our readers to 
translate : 

' AankdAig aa, "SackaAiora, onddAace thy ‘EAevh’ 

Mia’ aTvyulj và thy ida, lat’ 7 puxh pov ’B(y)alves. 
The editor, it will be seen, indicates by an apostrophe the dropping out 
of a letter or a syllable, and encloses parasitic letters in parentheses—a 
great assistance to young scholars. 


Rome: Its Rise and Fall. 


(Price 5s. net. 


By PHILIP VAN Ness MYERS. 
5s. 6d. Ginn.) 


Good paper and print, eight excellent maps, and an abundance of 
illustrations do not, desirable as they are in their place, make this book 
one which can be recommended with aclear conscience. The author 
sets himself in 525 pages to tell the story of Rome from the earliest days 
to the fifth century A.D., and to discuss in special chapters ** Archi- 
tecture,” ‘‘ Literature," ** Philosophy," **Law," and **Social Life" 
as well. It is stated to be a text-book for high schools and colleges, 
but its necessarily sketchy treatment and not infrequent inaccuracies 
bles it from being of much use for this purpose. In dealing with the 

amnite Wars, for instance, and generally in the early part of the 
history, the author merely repeats Livy rather unintelligently. We are 
left to believe that all Livy's statements represent historical fact. The 
Samnites are said to have been '*thoroughly defeated ” in the Second 
Samnite War, and Livy's comparison of Alexander the Great with the 
Roman generals is given zz extenso. The Senate in the time of 
C. Gracchus *‘ held almost exactly the position in the Roman State that 
the peers of the House of Lords hold in the society and government of 
England." In 60 B.c. Cicero is classed with Cato as a *'senatorial 
leader,” and Cæsar is said to be even then aiming at empire. And, 
surely, it is quite false to say that after Caesar's death, **upon the 


(Price 


Senate declaring in favour of Octavian, civil war immediately broke out 
between him and Antony and Lepidus." The history of the first 
Emperors is chiefly composed of the scandals of Tacitus and Suetonius. 
It is too bad to sum up Tiberius by saying that **his name lives in 
history as a synonym of cruelty, tyranny, and scandalous debauchery." 
Nor in dealing with constitutional questions is this history much more 
reliable. Whatever the principate was, it cannot be summarized 
by saying that **the monarchy abolished five hundred years before this 
had been restored." | 


Books of Reference for Students and Teachers of French: a Critical 
Survey. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, Reader in Romance in the 
University of Cambridge. (Price 2s. net. Wohlleben.) 

A bibliography that no serious teacher of French can dispense with. 
On a rough calculation, there must be at least fifteen hundred entries. 
Many will incline to think that the half would have been greater than the 
whole, but the comparative value of competing books is often indicated 
by a well chosen epithet. The author asks for hints in view of the 
possibility (read **the certainty ") of a second edition. To add the prices 
may be a counsel of perfection; but, if it could be done, even im- 
perfectly, it would double the value of the brochure to the student. 
Under ‘‘ Education," Buisson's ** Dictionnaire de Pédagogie" should 
certainly be added. 


Monsieur la Vent et Madame le Pluie. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
&c., by E. LEAKEY. (Price gd. E. Arnold.) 

We seem to remember a previous edition for English schools of this 
charming fairy story by Paul de Musset, but we may safely assert that, 
for cheapness and thoroughness combined, it could not compare with the 
one before us. Our only complaint is that the grammatical notes are 
too full, and that the child who really masters them (the story is 
obviously adapted for quite young children) will have taken the best 
part of a year over it. We may likewise complain that ** commentators 
each dark passage shun.” Who, in the very first line, was ‘‘ the good 
King Robert, who used to sing at the lectern”? We have not a notion, 
but an editor should either tell us or confess his ignorance. Again, it 
was doubtless a piece of bad luck, but the first word we looked for in 
the vocabulary was sonz, ** bran," and we found only ‘‘ sound." 


** The Self- Educator Series."—German. By JOHN ADAMS. 
2s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A thoroughly sensible and well arranged primer, which will carry the 
pupil up to the stage of easy unseens and imitative exercises. It seems 
to us well adapted not only for private use, but also for classes. We 
notice one or two defects.  ** Kopf nouns make up nearly the whole of 
the monosyllabic masculine nouns except some ten, which, with those 
ending in -/um, are Mann nouns.” The important list of Tag, Hund, 
&c., should be noticed. The test for verbs conjugated with ses 
(page 85) is not satisfactory. Bleiben is conjugated with sein, but we 
cannot say **Iam remained." Again, the treatment of oblique oration 
leaves something to be desired. The indicative in statements of fact is 
overlooked, and Sze sagen, sie hätten keine Zeit cannot possibly mean 
** They say they have no time.” 


* Handbooks to Great Public Schools. "—Z7arrow. By J. FISHER 
WILLIAMS. Price 3s. 6d. net. .G. Bell.) 

The plan of this handbook does not seem to us quite consistent or 
logical. Itis ‘an attempt to give an intelligible account of Harrow 
School to non-Harrovians and to Harrovians " who find Mr. Thornton's 
* Harrow" too voluminous. The origin and early chronicles of the 
school occupy half the volume, and when we reach the year 1844 we 
are told that, ‘‘with the advent of Dr. Vaughan, the task of the 
historian ends, for it is with his accession that history ceases to be 
descriptive of a state of things that is past." The remaining chapters 
are headed ‘‘ School Buildings and School Estates,” ** Constitution and 
Work of the School," ** Games," ** Songs," ‘‘ Festivals," and the part 
based on personal experience is the most interesting. Yet, surely the 
Harrow of to-day is pre-eminently the creation of Dr. Vaughan, and to 
omit the second founder is a case of ** Hamlet" without the Prince. 
Thus the monitorial system, of which we have a full account, is hardly 
intelligible without a reference to the Platt case. Generally Mr. 
Williams is descriptive, not critical. So far as hereveals any personal 
bias he is thoroughly conservative. Fagging, swishing, whopping, the 
suppression of home-boarders, tail coats, and turn-up beds are all 
approved, or at least not disapproved. He recalls an interesting 
fact which we had not before noticed or had forgotten. When the 
Head Master's house was burned down in 1838 the Head Master had 
in strictness no boys as boarders. Two years previously the Governors 
had resolved that, ** in the best interests of the school boarders should 
be removed, and in future prohibited, at the Head Master's house." 
Unfortunately the Governors did not adhere to their resolution, and the 
Head Master continues to have the largest boarding house, which he 
manages fant dren que mal by help of a curate. In an interesting 
appendix it is argued that the wording of the Charter does not support 
the theory of a pre-Lyon School. The phrase de novo erigere is merely 
** conveyancer's verbiage,” and means ** to establish for the first time," 
not **to re-establish.” The index is very defective. We look in vain 
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for E. E. Bowen, C. S. Calverley (or Blayds), Oxenham, Marillier. 
Marillier, by the way, was a Swiss, not a Frenchman, and he called his 
subject not ** Les Mathématiques," but ‘‘ Matemateek,” whence his 
nickname, ** Old Teek ’’—that ** teek " is modern Harrovese we were 
not aware. The book is well illustrated with reproductions from 
Ackermann, Girtin, and recent photographs. 


The Village School Reader. Arranged by C. S. ROUNDELL. 
(Price ts. 6d. net. Horace Marshall.) 

Mr. Roundell’s name isfamiliar to us in connexion with Harrow and with 
the Girls’ Public Day School Company, but this, as far as we are aware, 
is his first excursus into the lower regions of primary education. We con- 
gratulate him on his new essay. He hasacted on the sound assumption 
that good literature is good for children, no matter whether town or 
village bred, and that the greatest simplicity is to be found in the best 
authors. The chief topics of the book are birds and beasts and flowers ; 
his favourite authors are Izaak Walton, White of Selborne, and St. John 
of “Wild Sports in the Highlands." 
scholars a feast of good things, and we hope their pastors and 
masters will take advantage of it. Considering the numerous illustra- 
tions the book is cheap. On page 25 there is an unfortunate misprint, 
** bubble ” for ** babble.” 


The Training of the Body. By F. A. SCHMIDT, M.D., and EUSTACE 
H. MiLEs. (Price 7s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

This handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, may be described 
as a practical treatise on games, athletics, and gymnastics, founded on 
scientific principles. Mr. Miles has taken Dr. Schmidt’s standard 
work as his basis, omitted or simplified the more technical parts, and 
added large sections (mostly on games), the results of personal 
experience and reflection. He tells us what exercises are the best at 
various periods of life, what is the best diet for training, what are the 
exercises a golf player should practise, what is the relation of brain work 
to muscle work, and in each case he gives full and clear reasons for his 
judgments. The book is a vade mecum not only for the gymnastic 
master and the athlete, but for every one who attends to the corpus 
sanum. It is a rare combination to find the athlete and the scholar—a 
Sandow who can write English. 


The Dawn of Revelation: Old Testament Lessons for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. By M. BRAMSTON. (Simpkin.) 

There are not a few indications that the popular teaching of the Old 
Testament is beginning to enter on a new phase. Sooner or later, the 
results of criticism were bound to be taken account of in the popular 
handbooks, and we have already had occasion to notice more than one 
presentment of the kind in these columns. The latest of these 
attempts is the work of a lady (Miss Bramston), who has succeeded in 
producing a stimulating and well planned book. The lessons are 
graduated into a two years’ course. Each year is divided into three 
parts, and each part consists of twelve lessons. The first year’s course 
deals with the Old Testament: History (Part I., Genesis; II., Moses 
to Samuel ; IIT., Saul to Nehemiah); the second year’s course covers 
the literature (IV., Prophets of the Kingdom; V., Prophets of 
the Captivity; VL, Prophets of the Restoration, &c.). The 
plan adopted is to enumerate at the head of a chapter certain 
carefully grouped passages of Scripture, which are to be read; a 
useful introduction and comments are then provided in what follows. 
The critical standpoint of Prof. Driver's ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament " is mainly adopted throughout. As 
the book is intended, in the first instance, for ** teachers in secondary 
schools," its discussions are suggestive rather than exhaustive. This is 
asit should be. What is aimed at is a presentment of material, rather 
than a fully developed exposition. At the same time technicalities are 
avoided, and the whole is thrown into brightly written narrative, with 
the salient points emphasized in heavy type. Occasionally the sum- 
marizing process is carried too far, and the result is decidedly thin. 
Six pages, for instance, suffice to cover the period ‘‘ between the 
Testaments” (z.z., from the age of Nehemiah to the Christian era). 
Here the material might be considerably expanded with advantage. 
As, too, on the author's own showing, part at least of the Old Testa- 
ment literature falls within this period, the absurd title ** Between the 
Testaments ” might well be dropped. Why not ** The period connecting 
the Old and New Testaments," or something equivalent? The second 
half of the volume, which deals with the Prophetic and other literature 
(pages 145, e£ seg.), shows a decided advance on the first. As the writer 
truly remarks, *' the Prophetic Books, though in (52c]a religious point of 
view far more important than the historical books of the Old Testament, 
are very little known in general.” We cordially commend this part of 
the book as an admirable introduction, for the purpose of general 
school teaching, to the essentially important branch of Old Testament 
study. The same plan (grouping the select material chronologically) 
is followed as in the previous part; and the literature dealt with 
includes some of the masterpieces of Hebrew wisdom and poetry, as 
well as prophecy. The value, sequence, and content of the religious 
teaching of the Old Testament are insisted on throughout. An interesting 
preface, dealing with the difficulties attending the teaching of the Old 
Testament in schools, is contributed by the Headmaster of Haileybury, 
who, among other things, remarks that the assumption ‘‘that young 


He has provided for small 


minds nowadays are possessed with the traditional view of the 
Scriptures? is without adequate foundation; ''the truth being that 
they are, for the most part, innocent of any view whatsoever." This 
has been suspected by more than one ‘‘ modern” student of the Old 
Testament. (t is all the more welcome, therefore, to find the surmise 
confirmed by so experienced a teacher. A few minor criticisms remain. 
It is a pity, we think, that the book is not provided with maps of its 
own. A few more references to popular works, accessible to English 
readers (such as Cornill's ** Prophets of Israel "), might be appended 
with ridens A Such ambiguous references as ‘‘ Adam Smith, page 
117” (page 181) should be avoided. While not many readers are likely 
to confuse the political economist and the commentator, still reference 
would be facilitated if Prof. G. A. Smith's other initial were given, 
and the second volume of his ** Isaiah ” (** Expositor's Bible") were dis- 
tinguished from the first. On the whole, Miss Bramston may certainly 
be congratulated on a gallant, and by no means unsuccessful, attempt to 
reconcile the claims of religious teaching with a sober and discriminating 
historical criticism of the Old Testament, in the interests of our 
schools. 


A History of England for High Schools and Academies. By KATHARINE 
ComaN, Ph.B., Professor of History and Economics in Wellesley 
College ; and ELIZABETH K. KENDALL, M.A., Associate Professor 
of History in Wellesley College. (Macmillan.) 

As this book is designed for class use, the first thing to be noted 
about it is its intolerable weight in the hand. Its contents are fairly 
suited to its purpose. The paragraphs have headings, and the authors 
have given marginal references to more authoritative works, so that, 
whatever may be the subject of the text, their readers may know where 
to go for fuller information. This plan has much to commend it, for it 
should enable young students to find matter for historical essays, and 
should direct them to histories of acknowledged authority or literary 
distinction. But, if it is fully to answer these purposes, references should 
not be given to books which, though meritorious, are little more than 
school-books. When writing of the outbreak of the war with France 
in 1793, and its effect on Pitt's policy, it is wasting an opportunity to 
refer to Green's **Short History” and Dr. Bright's ‘‘ History of 
England," for the members of the head classes in the high schools and 
academies of the United States would find Lord Rosebery's ** Pitt," and 
certain pages of Lecky’s ‘‘ England in the Eighteenth Century," more 
profitable, and, we should imagine, more interesting, reading. The 
economical side of our authors! work receives most attention from them ; 
the political and constitutional sides are not so well looked after, and 
they are not happy in some of their remarks on ecclesiastical subjects. 
Some misconception may arise from the notice of mission of the 
Scots being placed before the coming of the *'* Pope's emissaries." 
On page do there is a confusion between clerks and monks; on 

age 86 ‘‘investiture” is defined as ‘‘appointment” to a spiritual 
berace, and on page 173 Wiclif is described as ‘‘the first great 

Protestant "—a slovenly expression which suggests that our authors must 

for the moment have forgotten the origin of the term ** Protestant.’” 

It is incorrect to say that the King dismissed Grafton in 1770, and the 

rejection of Pitt’s Reform Bill in 1785 was in no degree caused by a 

feeling that it was ‘‘inadequate.” Some portions of the history are 

unduly hurried over. This 1s specially true of the Lancastrian reigns, 

a period marked by constitutional progress, and affording many 

icturesque incidents. Picturesqueness, however, does not seem to 
ave been aimed at in any part of this volume, which is, we think, un- 

necessarily dull. It contains many illustrations, and among them a 

portrait of Mr. Labouchere. In two or three of the maps the outlines. 

should have been drawn more carefully. 


Source-Book of American History. Edited for Schools and Readers 
by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Harvard University. With Practical Introductions. (Macmillan. } 

This pleasant volume is made up of extracts relating to North 

American history from the discovery of Cuba and San Domingo by 

Columbus to the end of the late war between the United States and 

Spain, taken from the writings of people contemporary with the events. 

or social conditions which they describe. It is mainly intended to- 

be used in American schools as a companion to an historical text- 
book, with a view to quickening the interest of young readers in 
the history of their native country. It will probably answer its purpose. 
for the extracts are generally well selected, and are for the most part of 

a kind to appeal to the young. They are arranged in chronological 

order and divided into twenty-one chapters, each containing from five 

to ten extracts on the subject of the chapter. For example, chapter vi., 

headed ** Rivals for Empire," consists of an extract from the ** Memoir" 

of the Sieur de Tonty, one of the companions of La Salle in 1861-2 ; 
an anonymous account of the destruction of Deerfield by the 

French and their Indian allies ; some rotes on the French trade with the 

Indians by Peter Kalm, a Swedish botanist, written in 1749; George 

Washington's letter to his mother announcing Praddock's defeat ; and 

the story of the capture of Quebec by Francois Bigot, Intendant of 

Canada, who was later heavily punished for his frauds and maladmini- 

stration. Among the illustrations of colonial life in the eighteenth 

century the school experiences of Alexander Graydon will no doubt be- 
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read with avidity ; and the minutes of a Boston town meeting in the 
next chapter, though less amusing, must not be P over, for they 
afford an excellent illustration of the influence of English customs on 
the institutions of the colonists, the town meeting answering pretty 
closely to the English vestry meeting when summoned for secular busi- 
ness. In his extracts on matters once hotly debated Prof. Hart 
allows both sides to be heard, printing a ''Southern Defence of 
Slavery " along with several pieces condemnatory of it. A few pieces, 
such as the extract from the ‘* Sot-weed Factor," the ** American 
Patriots’ Prayer,” and the extract from ** Major Jack Downing," seem 
to us for one reason or other not so happily chosen as the rest, and the 
war with Spain is perhaps too recent to be treated according to the 
plan of this book—in that instance no extract is given on the Spanish 
side of the question. The introductory notes to the extracts should 
have been fuller, and should have been printed at the head of each 
piece instead of meandering in a thin line down the margin. 


The School and Society. By JOHN Dewey. (7145 in., pp. 129, 

illustrated ; price 3s. P. S. King & Son.) 

This little book consists of three lectures by the Professor of Ped- 
agogy in the University of Chicago, together with a statement of three 
years’ working of the University elementary school as a definite 
example of the principles set forth in the lectures. The first lecture 
deals with the school and social progress, the second with the school 
and the life of the child, and the third with waste in education. The 
main plea is for a wider, a wiser, and a more vital use of those exercises 
in expression in the concrete which we usually group under the head 
of ** manual training." But the Professor does not restrict himself to 
this matter alone. In the light of his views he criticizes the whole of 
the school aim and programme, and sets forth what seems to him a 
better way. While not prepared to go as far as he does in turning the 
school into a kind of inspired workshop—at any rate as far as England 
is concerned—we willingly go a great part of the way, and are not 
at all afraid of the realism which he advocates with such force and skill. 
Indeed, the greater part of his plan is but a wider and more advanced 
application of Froebel's views and methods, and, therefore, of very 
special interest to many of us who in England are working for an in- 
creased and more enlightened application of those views and methods. 
To all such we strongly recommend this little volume. We do not 
know anywhere of a clearer-sighted and sounder plea for, and exposition 
of, true manual training and what may be effected by it—especially in 
the rudimentary and informal stages of science teaching, and no less on 
the spiritual than on the practical side. 


** Heath's Pedagogical Library." — Organic Education. 
M. ScorT, assisted by GERTRUDE Buck, Ph.D. 
viii., 344 ; price Ss.  Isbister.) 

Miss Scott is Principal of the Detroit Normal Training School, and 
Miss Buck instructor in English in Vassar College. They tell us that 
the purpose of their book is ** to make a plain straightforward report of 
a plan of work that has been in operation experimentally for some years 
in one of the regular Board-school buildings of a large city." And they 
have added a statement of the underlyiny principles or philosophy of 
the plan. This constitutes Part I., while Part II. gives us *‘ the 
methods actually pursued and the materials actually employed." The 
plan, briefly stated, consists of the use of certain typical periods of 
civilization as material for the work of the various grades. It grew up, 
we are told, out of the practical study of child-life and the endeavours 
to meet the needs of children— when lo! and behold! it was found to 
be essentially the same as the culture-epoch plan used by modern Her- 
bartians, differing—and differing, we agree, very much for the better 
—only in a few details. The resemblance is carried so far as what 
seems to some of us the grotesque mistake of confusing what properly 
belongs to a period with what some modern has written in connexion 
with the period. Thus, for the Nomadic period we are to use Long- 
fellow's ** Hiawatha”; for the Germanic period Henty's schoolboy 
story ** Wulf the Saxon," with some additional material about Siegfried 
and Sigmund, and so on. The most marked differences are that Miss 
Scott chooses as her epochs phases of world civilization rather than 
phases of German and Biblical history, and that, instead of carrying on 
simultaneously several distinct lines of work (e.g. , history, Nature-study, 
language, &c.) as modern Herbartians do, she successively ditterentiates 
her period into all its interrelated activities, industrial, social, artistic, 
&c., and then by comparison with other periods unifies it again into 
what seems to be its fundamental idea or central principle, which, as 
such, has always an ethical bearing. And these unified activities con- 
stitute, with their respective details, the subject-matter for the grade. 
As to how all this is managed we must refer our readers to Part II. of 
the book. They will find it interesting and suggestive— whether they 
are convinced or not. ` 

Unwritten Laws and Ideals. Edited by E. H. PITCAIRN. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Smith, Elder.) 

The full title is ** Unwritten Laws and Ideals of the Active Pro- 
fessions," and the book consists of eighteen essays, written by men of 
eminence in their several professions. For instance, ** Ambassadors " 
is assigned to Sir Edward Malet, ** Barristers”? to Mr. A. Birrell, ‘the 
Medical Profession" to Dr. Brudenell Carter, and ** Art" to Mr. F. G. 


By HARRIET 
(7x5 in., pp. 


Watts. The idea is good—an exposition of professional etiquette by 
experts ; but the editor has been forced to let his high-bred team 
have their heads, with the result that there is no unity of purpose. 
Furthermore, successful men are not likely to criticize severely the 
machinery which in their case has answered so well. We naturally 
turn to the essay on ‘* Schoolmasters," by Dr. Welldon, and we may 
justly complain that he has reduced the wide subject set him to drawing 
the ideal of the head of a great school like Harrow. His observations 
on the relation of the head to parents, to his staff, to boys, are sensible, 
if somewhat superficial. Thus, he lays it down as axiomatic that a 
headmaster should be a learned man, and, although he holds strongly 
that, acterts pari bus, a cleric should be preferred, yet he foresees the 
possibility of governors being driven to turn to the Gentiles in order to 
secure learning. Qn the training of teachers, on fixity of tenure, on 
salaries, on the amount of teaching a headmaster should undertake, 
on the desirability of a headmaster's having a boarding-house, we 
have not a word. The only other scholastic subject treated in the 
book is '* Boys at Public Schools," by the Rev. G. G. T. Heywood. 
Mr. Heywood has collected some interesting information on the 
unwritten law of ‘‘ swagger,” and he gives two cases in which he holds 
that tale-bearing is right and desirable—bullying and immorality. We 
should like to put to him a nicer case of conscience—cribbing. 


‘ The Rural Science Series." — Aura! Wealth and Welfare. 
T. FAIRCHILD, LL.D. (Price 5s. net. Macmillan.) 
In the above book Mr. Fairchild professes to set forth the ** economic 
principles illustrated and applied in farm life." The author does more 
than he claims. This book, though bearing as it does more upon the 
agricultural aspects of the case than usual, may be accepted as a general 
introduction to the study of political economy. It appears that this 
branch of social science has for many years formed a regular part of the 
curriculum of American agricultural colleges. In England, on the 
other hand, this subject has been entirely neglected at these institutions, 
and, sensible as we are of the enormous strides that America has made 
in agricultural development and of the soundness of its work in this 
direction—sensible as we are of this, we do not think that any 
good that might flow from a study of political economy would justify 
the addition of another science to the already appalling list a student 
of agriculture has to face. Hut this criticism is irrelevant to the 
book itself—a book which we look upon as worthy of attention 
in this country. The economic questions associated with agri- 
culture have generally been regarded as greatly subsidiary to those 
dealing with the phenomena of manufacture and trade ; and it is in the 
desire to depart from this rule, and in the recognition of the place which 
rural economics deserve in a treatise of this kind, that Mr. Fairchild's 
book has been conceived. Nevertheless, the result is by no means one- 
sided. The facts and theories constituting political economy are 
descriptively sketched and discussed with a due sense of their mutual 
relationship in an interesting and comprehensive fashion. The treat- 
ment is more universal than the title would imply. A careful ex- 
amination of the volume has convinced us of the exhaustive manner 
in which the work has been conducted within the necessarily circum- 
scribed limits of an elementary book. It is the more regrettable in 
these circumstances that these pages should be disfigured by an indefi- 
niteness and obscurity of language which cannot but detract from their 
general usefulness. An interesting series of charts illustrative of the 
fluctuations of agricultural produce and prices is embodied. — Taken 
altogether, this volume sustains the reputation which *'* The Rural 


Science Series," under the able editorship of Prof. L. H. Bailey, has 
won for itself. 


Norwegian Self-Taught. By C. A. THIMM. 
Marlborough.) 

This convenient little volume is adapted rather for the tourist than 
the student. Pronunciation and grammar are polished off in some 
half dozen introductory pages ; then follow classified vocabularies. 
Fishing, shooting, and cycling receive proper attention. With its aid 
the tourist who knows German to start with ought, with a few days 
practice, to be able to make his wants known, and understand the 
answer to a simple question. 


‘“ Murray's Handy Classical Maps.” Edited by G. B. Grunpy.— 
Grecia, (Price, on paper in paper case, Is. 6d. ; on cloth in 
cloth case, 3s. Murray.) 

We have already described this most useful series, and need only 
call attention to the appearance of the map most needed in schools. 
There are two sheets, the Peloponnese and Greece outside the Pelo- 
ponnese ; the delicate shades of brown by which the altitudes are 
indicated in no way interfere with the clearness of the names, and 
Greece lies before us votiva veluti descripta tabella. 


By Geo. 


(Price 2s. 


We have received from Messrs. G. Philip a new and revised edition 
of their Mew Educational Globe. The lettering is clear, and ocean 
currents and commercial routes have been added. For a full 9-inch 
globe strongly mounted the price is very reasonable. 

We beg to acknowledge Vol. II. of the Parents’ Review for 1900. 


Under the able editorship of Miss Charlotte Mason it fully sustains its 
reputation. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HAT are the chances of the Bill? “F.C. G.,” who 
not only has a marvellous Zair for the humour of 
the situation, but generally hits off the psychological moment, 
represents the Bill as the Duke's and Sir 
John Gorst's kitten, consigned by Mr. 
Balfour to a watery grave. Again, the latest 
exhortation of the Government's candid 
friend, the Sfandard, is to drop the Bill at once rather than 
run the risk of compulsory withdrawal at a later stage. A 
third educational fasco would seriously damage even the 
best and greatest Government of modern times. Would we 
prefer to see the Bill pass as it stands or wait for another 
year in hopes of a better and fuller measure? We decline 
to be thrust on either horn of the dilemma. We welcome 
the Bill as sound in principle. It goes a very little way, 
and that gropingly, in the direction of the ideal which all 
are seeking to realize—the unification of national education. 
It has obvious flaws and imperfections, some of which 
were dwelt upon in our last number, but we see no reason 
why these glaring defects should not be made good in Com- 
mittee by amendments, not like those of Dr. Percival, 
which we discuss elsewhere, but amendments which Sir J. 
Gorst at least would be quite prepared to accept. 


Prospects 
of th 
Education Bill. 


‘THs Note is out of date; but it may stand as a protest 
against the pusillanimous withdrawal of the Bill 
announced by Mr. Balfour on the night of the 27th ult. 
to a deputation of Unionist members. 
We have all been befooled, and might have 
saved our breath. We now learn that, in 
spite of the distinct pledges of the Duke and the King’s 
Speech, the Government had no intention of introducing 
an Education Bill this Session, and would not have done 
so had not their hand been forced by the Cockerton 
judgment. Like last year's Bill, it was a dummy, brought 
forward so late in the Session that it had not a fair chance 


Postscriptum. 


of passing, and at the first breath of opposition was pigeon- 
holed, put away for a more convenient season. A great 
national measure might demand the sacrifice of grouse 
or pheasant shooting ; but education is a secondary matter 
that may well bide its time. So we are to have a single- 
clause Bill—not the enabling Bill that Mr. Yoxall and his 
friends demanded, but a Bill confirming the Cockerton 
judgment and making the County Council the Authority 
for continuation and evening schools. The discussion of 
this solution we shall leave for our next number. 


I? is a pity that the Education Bill was not, like that of 

last year, introduced in the House of Lords so as to 
give the Bishop of Hereford a chance of moving his nine 
amendments from the episcopal bench 


sient a instead of from Printing House Square. 
Amendments. Those numbered three to six—that every 


Local Authority should make a preliminary 
report to the Board of Education on the needs of the county 
or county borough ; that the rating limit be removed, the 
Treasury contributing pro rata ; that the whole of the 
whisky money be earmarked; that the status guo be 
maintained in Board-school work till July 1, 1902, the 
Cockerton judgment being meanwhile suspended—these 
axtomata media, as we might term them, have already been 
urged by many progressives, and might conceivably be 
accepted by Mr. Balfour as non-contentious. But they are 
sandwiched between highly disputable propositions—that in 
counties one fourth of the Education Committee consist of 
representatives of the secondary institutions of the county, 
elected one for each institution ; that after July 1, 1902, the 
School Board work be entirely regulated by the Whitehall 
Code, Acts of Parliament notwithstanding ; that in every 
locally aided school one third of the governing body 
consist of representatives of the Local Authority. 


SOME of these extreme amendments we could not sup- 

port; but, unquestionably, the Bishop’s Bill would be 
a vast improvement on the Government Bill—only it would 
be like the Irishman's gun, with new 
barrels, a new stock, and new lock and 
trigger. With a sense of humour which in 
the Head Master of Clifton and Rugby was latent or sup- 
pressed, the Bishop calls his new model an “ eirenicon,” 
and, to commend it to the Government, he denounces by 
way of introduction “the blindness, or inertia, or cynical 
indifference of the predominant party in the State in regard 
to education.” There was once a mortal feud between two 
of the leading members of a literary society. By the inter- 
vention of common friends, A. was induced to promise to 
write a conciliatory letter to B. The next day B. received 
a post-card : ** If you are prepared to acknowledge that your 
conduct has been grossly insulting, and that you have not 
adhered strictly to the truth, I, on my part, am prepared to 
let bygones be bygones." 


An Episcopal 
Eirenicon. 


M ^* Municipal Councils, under the "Technical In- 

struction Acts, make subventions to School Boards 
in aid of the instruction of adult pupils at evening schools 
in the obligatory and standard subjects of 
the Code? A plain question put by Dr. 
Macnamara which would seem to admit of 
and require a plain answer. Sir John 
Gorst thinks otherwise. It is not his business to answer 
legal conundrums, nor will he consult the Law Officers of 
the Crown to gratify idle curiosity. Councils had in the 
past given such instruction, and they might, if they chose, 
go on doing so, but it must be at their own risk. The 


A Plain Question 
anda 
Crooked Answer. 
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question would in the first instance be decided by the Local 
Authority, then by the Local Government Board, and in the 
last instance by the Courts of Law. If such questions do 
not concern a Minister of Education, some will be inclined 
to ask what is the good of a Minister of Education. 


HE most remarkable mare's nest which has been dis- 
covered by its opponents in the Education Bill is 

that it provides for no efficient audit of the accounts of the 
Education Authority. A writer in the 


Audit Speaker and the Rev. H. Price Hughes 
under the : 
New Bill. gravely tell us that the efficient audit pro- 


vided for in the Technical Instruction Act 
is abolished, and so the Authority will be subject to no audit, 
and naturally (as it is not elected ad Aoc!) jobbery, corruption, 
and the subsidizing of creeds and formularies will result. The 
facts are quite otherwise. "The audit under the new Bill is 
much more efficient and complete than under the Technical 
Instruction or even the Elementary Education Act. "There 
is nowhere in the Technical Instruction Act any provision as 
regards County audit, for such is unnecessary. The Local 
Government Act of 1888 provides for the audit by an in- 
dependent officer of the Local Government Board of all the 
accounts of every County Council, of all of its Committees, 
of its Treasurer, and all other officers. "This provision ap- 
plies equally to the Committee under the new Bill. Thus not 
only will (as at present) the lump sums voted by the County 
Council to the Authority be subject to audit in the County 
Treasurer's office, but so will also the items of the expendi- 
ture of these in the offices of the Authority, and in the petty 
cash accounts of its officers, each of whom will or may be 
an "accounting" officer, and so have to give security. 
Hence, if the County Council votes a sum to the Committee 
for a given purpose, it can be spent for no other. Under 
the Elementary Education Acts there is no safeguard that a 
School Board may not (as has been done) mix up its ex- 
penses on various branches of education so as to disguise 
an illegality. But the Technical Instruction Act exempts 
from the county independent audit two classes of recipients 
of county money. By Sections 5 and 6, “schools or in- 
stitutions " on which the County Council is represented can 
have their accounts privately audited by that body, and not 
by the Local Government Board auditor, and Urban 
Authorities (including boroughs) have also a local audit. 
Hence there is every possibility of money voted for one 
purpose being used for another (and, in fact, urban bodies 
have actually diverted funds) under the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act. But under the new Bill these clauses are repealed, 
and all, even the minutest payments, come under the 
scrutiny of Mr. Cockerton and his colleagues. 


[BE opponents of the Bill may be adequately described 

asa “stage army.” They march off at one side under 
one banner, slightly change their costumes, and come on as 
another regiment under another. But the 
men and the motive power are the same. 
They appear first as progressive education- 
alists, and we know who will be there—Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Mundella, and the Rev. Hirst 
Hollowell, assisted, probably, by the Rev. E. J. C. 
McCarthy. Then comes the National Education Associ- 
ation, and the same men make the same speeches. They 
then split up into groups, and we get two resolutions 
instead of one. The Free Church Council denounces on 
its side and the School Boards Association on its; but the 
men are the same. They then combine again into a 
Northern or South-Western Education League, and, by a 
complicated evolution, bring their M.P.’s to the front as 


Opponents of 
the Bill. 


the National Liberal Federation. The same resolutions 
naturally follow. The remarkable thing is that not one man 
of authority belonging to either party who has taken an 
active part in the development of technical and secondary 
education during the last ten years has opposed the principle 
of the Bill. These others do oppose the principle, and 
make it perfectly clear that the reason of their opposition is 
that County Councils, and, a fortiori, the composite Edu- 
cation Authority, would deliver education from the political 
and religious disputes by which such persons live, and so the 
various leagues, churches, and associations would find their 
occupation gone. In other words, the main reason why 
educational experts and persons who care for education 
support the Bill is the reason why these politicians oppose it. 


[7 is difficult to bear patiently the amazing amount of 
nonsense written and talked as to the effect of the 
Cockerton judgment on the evening schools. Mr. Balfour 
informed Dr. Macnamara that, even with- 
i e out the Government or an “enabling” 
Bill, the School Boards could come to an 
arrangement with the Local Authorities for Technical Educa- 
tion to carry on the schools next winter. This is received 
with incredulity as impossible, or with amazement as a 
revelation. One would imagine that any one conversant 
with educational work would know that there is no 
“ Cockerton" question in the counties proper, for the 
simple reason that for five or six years what Mr. Balfour 
advises has actually been done, and all the higher work of 
the evening schools has been paid for by the County 
Councils. Of course, in London and the county boroughs 
this has not been so. Here Mr. Yoxall, who ought to 
know better, writes to the papers to say that, as all the beer 
money is spent on technical education, these authorities, 
though they have the power, have not the money. He 
entirely forgets the technical rate. Only one county has 
raised any rate so far. Only eight county boroughs have 
raised the full penny, and eight more about a farthing each. 
Hence there is available in the county boroughs alone over 
£100,000 to do work which has cost the School Boards 
only £46,000. In London there is £150,000 at least 
available. As a matter of fact, taking England alone, we 
find by the last return that the School Boards only spent 
£117,000 on the whole of their evening schools, or a little 
more than one-sixth of a 1d. rate. Hence the problem 
resolves itself into what is to be done in eight county 
boroughs. Scarcely a case for an enabling Bill to reverse 
the judgment. 


EANWHILE, in London the spirit of the judgment 
l has been ingeniously evaded in such a way that the 
ratepayers are actually paying more for science and art 
purposes than before. The School Board 


and neton , has sent in its higher-grade children for the 
School Board. day Science and Art Examinations held in 


June in their hundreds as heretofore. But 
these have not been registered on South Kensington regis- 
ters; so earn no South Kensington grant. They appear at the 
examination as a kind of “ externals,” with “ unregistered " 
after their names. They have, however, been taught the 
South Kensington syllabus, with all the expensive teachers 
and apparatus as heretofore. Yet now, as they merely earn 
the block grant from Whitehall, the ratepayers have to pay 
practically the whole cost, whereas, before, they were 
slightly relieved by the South Kensington grant. Of course 
the auditor will know nothing of this, as these pupils, being 
on the Whitehall register, will be “ under the Code and the 
Act” to all appearances. But the School Board at the 
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same time assert a great principle for which they contended 
at the trial, namely, that there is no essential difference 
between the science and drawing of the Code and the 
science and art of the “Directory.” Hence, Surrey Lane 
Board School teaches advanced practical chemistry accord- 
ing to the “ Directory," but the grant paid by the Board of 
Education is merely that of the Code. Thus the “Directory” 
is obviously of no use, as all science up to its highest point 
can be taught under the Code, and with the approval ot 
Whitehall. 


[N spite of preaching and praying, agitating and begging, 

the great bulk of English teachers are still untrained. 
In secondary education we may confidently hope that 
registration will shortly give us the fulcrum 


pid Training we need, but on the mass of primary 
Colleges. teachers it will produce no effect. How 


the case stands with them is clearly shown 
in the last report on the training colleges. Mr. Rankine, 
though a Government official, does not prophesy smooth 
things. He tells us that there is only one trained teacher 
to every 128 children ; that 26,000 certificated teachers are 
untrained ; while the great majority of elementary teachers 
are Article 68's—''over eighteen and vaccinated.” Those 
admitted to the profession as University graduates since 
1882 are less than a hundred, and the output of the day 
training colleges has been almost equally meagre. What 
is the calibre of acting teachers is indicated by examination 
statistics. Of the 3,510 who took the papers of the second 
part of the second year’s examination 12 per cent. failed 
outright, and 55 per cent. were placed in the third class ; 
while of the residential students in the same examination 
none failed, and 64 per cent. passed in the first division. 
The plain fact is that the Department has hitherto acted 
as the dog in the manger; it has neither itself instituted 
training colleges, nor has it allowed School Boards to found 
or support them. Our hope for the future must rest on the 
County Councils, who, as far as funds allow, may be trusted 
to follow the lead of the London County Council Technical 
Instruction Committee. | 


ATL obituary notices of Sir Walter Besant have mentioned 

his brief connexion with the teaching profession as 
Professor in the Royal College, Mauritius, from 1861 to 1867, 
but we have not seen it anywhere recorded 


Wan that for several] years he acted as sub- 
editor of the Educational Times under Dr. 
Isbister. He was also an occasional contributor to the 


Journal, In the relations between the writers of school- 
books and their publishers he took a special interest, and he 
often referred to his own historical primer on London as an 
instance of a successful venture conducted on a sound 
business footing. We are inclined to think that Besant will 
be remembered rather as a philanthropist than as a man of 
letters; and the epigram of his friend R. L. Stevenson, if 
inadequate, was not unjust: ‘ A commercial traveller with 
wings.” l 


AX interesting experiment is to be tried at Loretto of a 
Latin-German side, beginning with the middle school, 
on which German will take the place of Greek. With most 
of the reasons urged by the Head Master 
A for this new departure we agree, but from 
Latin-German Pe B er 
Side. some we must dissent. “ There is not 
room or time in the education of the 
average boy for a second language learned with the system- 
atic drill and precision which are employed, and rightly 
so employed, in learning Latin." Agreed. ‘There cannot 
be a question that the time spent in mastering the ir- 
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regularities of Greek accidence and syntax up to the standard 
of ‘Smalls’ [we are paraphrasing freely] would be better 
occupied in German or physics or chemistry.” Agreed. 
* Imitation [the neue Methode], however successful it may 
be in making a boy fit to be a courier or even a clerk, is 
not education. It does not make him /Zin&" Agreed. 
On the other hand, the dictum that any boy intending to go 
to the University should continue on the classical side 
seems to us false policy. It would relegate modern sides 
in perpetuity to the second rank, and the miserable modicum 
of Greek still exacted by the older Universities is, to a 
clever boy, not a bar, but a temporary annoyance. Again, 
while we allow that German in its initial stages is a superior 
gymnastic to French, we consider that as a literary language 
it is distinctly inferior; and, if it be true that ‘few care very 
much about reading French books in the original," the only 
reason we can conceive is that few know French. 


E refused last month to believe the rumours that were 
afloat about Mr. Carnegies plan of making all 
Scotch Universities free to Scotch students. And we were 
justified. Now that the scheme of this 
princely encowment is issued we find it 
closely follows the suggestions we made— 
suggestions that were obvious enough. The sum of 
£,2,000,000 has been placed under the control of a body of 
trustees. Care has been taken that the * dead hand" shall 
not at some future time render the bequest useless. The 
trustees and their successors have power to modify from 
time to time the administration of the trust. At the present 
time half the income is to go towards improving and ex- 
panding the Universities. Buildings, professorships, and 
equipment will come under this head. The other half is 
to be devoted to paying fees, and in special cases mainten- 
ance, of University students. The only regret we have is 
that it was not found possible to include technical institutes 
among the recipients of Mr. Carnegie's generosity. 


Mr. Carnegie. 


(UR Minister of Education has been busy receiving 

deputations during the past month from all sorts and 
conditions of associations that can claim to be affected by 
the Government Bil. The Duke of 
Devonshire listens to the speeches with an 
air of being slightly bored that acts as a 
cloak to a mind capable of grasping a 
subject in all its details. That he should be bored is 
natural ; that he should pretend to know nothing is perhaps 
merely an exhibition of the characteristic modesty of English 
statesmen. Still, after all, he has accepted the position of 
head of the Board of Education, and it is hardly seemly that 
he should say, according to the newspaper report: “He 
was afraid he had had to remind every one of the numerous 
deputations which he had received on this subject that he 
was not speaking, and did not profess to speak, as an expert 
on educational subjects, and very often he found a difficulty 
in following some of the arguments addressed to him.” 
The latter part of this remark is double-edged ; but what 
should we say of the chairman of a railway company who 
knew, or pretended to know, nothing of the management of 
his line ? 


The Duke 
and 
Deputations. 


WE pointed out long ago that secondary schools 
would hesitate to put themselves under the in- 
spection of Section 3 of the Board of Education Act until 
the personnel of the inspectorate was known. 

Pe New I inion Mr. Bruce has made a very 
Inspectorate. n our opinion Mr. Bru s made a very 
wise move in announcing some names of 

those who have consented to act as temporary inspectors. 
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The list given includes Dr. Gow, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, and 
Prof. Withers. These are names that inspire confidence ; 
but they are all fully occupied men who cannot be expected 
to act frequently in this capacity. There are also the 
names of three ex-head masters—Mr. F. E. Kitchener, Mr. 
H. Millington, and Mr. G. W. Rundall. All these are 
emeriti in both senses of the word ; though Mr. Rundall is 
still, for a retired head master, young. So, of the list Mr. 
Bruce gives, there is only one man who is likely to become 
a permanent inspector—Mr. James Headlam—and it is 
permanent inspectors that are wanted. "The names of two 
ladies only are given—Mrs. Withiel and Miss A. J. Cooper. 
The high schools which have up till now applied to the 
Board have been inspected by men only, which, in Euclidian 
phrase, is absurd. 


“THE Consultative Committee have reported to the Board 

of Education. The report is, of course, private and 
confidential, and its conclusions may be modified—though 
this is most unlikely—by the Board. Their 
decision as to registration is, however, a 
secret de Polichinelle. We are to have a 
dual register—Class A, teachers who are qualified solely as 
holders of the Government certificate ; Class B, teachers who 
possess a University degree, and in addition (after the years 
of grace have passed) a teacher's diploma. This seems to 
us a happy solution of a much vexed question which should 
satisfy all but the Z»fransigeants. 


The Register 
of Teachers. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


DESIRING information on a question of Departmental intention, an 
inquirer, it is reported, wrote recently to Sir John Gorst, and was in- 
formed that the matter was exclusively in the hands of the President of 
the Council. The inquirer then approached the Duke of Devonshire, 
who said: ‘* Things are going on very well as they are, and there's no 
hurry." At the time of writing the fate of the Education Bill is un- 
known, although there are many prophets anticipating disaster. Things 
may, or may not, go on very well as they are, but repeated legislative 
proposals signifying nothing are a discredit to the country and to all 
concerned. But the Bill as it stands, notwithstanding the clamour of 
those who imagine their interests threatened, has received a large 
amount of general approval from a great variety of sources. 


THE amendment proposed by Dr. Cooper to the report on the Bill 
of the Parliamentary Committee of the London County Council sums 
up the real gout at issue between those who favour and those who 
oppose the Government measure. Subject to certain conditions, the 
Parliamentary Committee recommends the Council to accept the re- 
sponsibility of becoming the Education Authority ; the amendment (now 
withdrawn) proposed that the Authority for the County of London 
should be directly elected for the purposes of education. Setting aside 
questions of detail, this represents the vital difference of opinign— 
election ad hoc versus municipalization. It is interesting to find’ the 

litical friends of so-called popular education, who demand ** glorified 

chool Boards,” referring to municipal Councils in much the same terms 
as those adopted by clerical supporters of the National Education Union 
in 1869. Commenting on Lord Campbell’s proposals to rely on Town 
Councils to form School Committees composed. partly from their number, 
and tly from householders beyond it, the Rev. W. J. Kennedy 
exclaimed : **O marvellous words! Our future school managers are 
to be Town Councillors!. .. An Act to this effect should be entitled : 
* An Act for the ejectment of the present good men and true from all 
future management of the schools." And the reverend gentleman en- 
forced his declamation by the various arguments reiterated by the ad hoc 
party of to-day. 


Dr. COOPER, and some of the members of the Council who supported 
his amendment, expressed the opinion that education was not properly 
to be regarded as coming within the sphere of municipal work. ‘‘ The 
Council,” said Mr. John Burns, ''might well stick to its proper 
municipal duties. They should certainly not mix up High Church with 
main drainage.” The London County Council has not hitherto dis- 
played any anxiety to limit the sphere of its activity. It has properly 
made itself responsible for so many public questions affecting the 


commonwealth of London that it would be interesting to bave Mr. 
Burns's definition of a ‘‘ proper municipal duty" and Dr. Cooper’s 
explanation of what are ‘‘ really municipal interests.” It is largely 
because education has not been a matter of civic interest and concern 
that the present unsatisfactory and perplexing condition of affairs has 
come about. 


THE Parliamentary Committee emphatically condemns the Education 
Committee proposed under the Bill. This novel proposal, it says, 
takes away from the Council the important power it now possesses of 
appointing its Technical Education Board in accordance with its own 
wishes and without requiring the approval of any externalauthority. It 
cannot be suggested that the Council's power in this respect has been 
abused. The system has worked well and has ensured harmony between 
the Council and its Board. But, with an Education Committee as 
designed in the Bill, it is easy to imagine a state of affairs in which a 
combination on the Committee of members approved by the Board of 
Education with members of the Council might place the Council ina 
minority on its own Committee. This, the Committee says, would be 
inimical to education, for the Council would not readily vote money to 
a Committee with which it is not in sympathy. 


WITHOUT agreeing with the Rev. Fleming Williams that the crea- 
tion of a Committee as proposed would end in placing education in the 
hands of ‘‘the fanatical economists or the arrogant clericals," the 
criticism of the Parliamentary Committee, which was supported by 
several members of the Council, is not easy to meet. The case for 
municipalization—at any rate, the case for control by popular election— 
is weakened by the concession to the professional demand for representa- 
tion by co-option on the Education Committee. But, no doubt, it is a 
concession which will have to be made; and, as far as administrative 
counties are concerned, is not likely to occasion difficulty. On the con- 
trary, the official body of the County Councils appears to favour the 
proposal, and to contemplate the delegation of fall powers to the 
Committee. 


AT their annual meeting the County Councils Association, while 
agreeing that the Council should be the Authority for the Administrative 
County, recommended the compulsory delegation to an Education 
Committee of all powers and duties in regard to education, excepting 
those of levying a rate or borrowing monies. This, of course, is 
the optional clause under the existing Technical Instruction Acts 
rendered obligatory. The Association is also of opinion that 
(1) the residue grant should be appropriated for education; (2) the 
prohibition in regard to aiding private schools should not include 
scholarships ; (3) it should not be obligatory to delegate to an Urban 
District Council raising a rate the control and management of any 
school ; and that (4) a clause should be added to the Bill to give Educa- 
tion Committees power to submit proposals under the Endowed 
Schools Acts. 


THE figures presented by Dr. R. P. Scott, in his interesting memor- 
andum on public secondary schools for boys in London, should receive 
serious consideration at this time. During the past seven or eight years 
education in the Metropolis has been reorganized. On secon 
schools alone the London County Council has expended £152,412. 
And the schools, according to the reports of inspectors, have been 
rendered more efficient, more up-to-date, and in various ways more 
attractive. And yet, although since 1891 the population of London 
has increased by 8 per cent., the number of boys attending secondary 
schools, instead of showing a corresponding increase, has slightly 
diminished. When it is remembered that during the ten years the 
proportion of free scholars has advanced by 75 per cent., the position 
of affairs is far from reassuring. That is to say, the number of scholars 
who pay fees for secondary education in London is now 11,278, as 
against 12,232 in 1891, a reduction of 8 per cent. During practically 
the same period the number of schqJars in higher-grade schools of the 
London School Board have gone up from 17,387 to 18,544, an increase 
of 7 per cent. 


Dr. SCOTT notes also that among secondary schools proper a con- 
siderable change is taking place. Between 1891 and 190I ten schools 
providing general secondary education have disappeared, while nine 
schools of a different type, mostly specializing in the direction of 
science, have opened. Dr. Scott also shows by his return that, while 
the number of fee-paying scholars in secondary schools tends to decline, 
the number of children attending Board schools is increasing. In ten 
years the numbers have advanced from 448,107 to $27,179—that is 
I8 per cent.—against an increase in the population of 8 per cent. 
This, no doubt, is largely due to free education ; and when it is noted 
that during nine years the amounts contributed by the rates and from 
Imperial sources to the London School Board have nearly doubled, the 
need for a correlating influence is obvious. The whole cost of education 
per child has gone up from £4. 8s. 714d. in 1891 to £6. os. o}¢d. in 
1900. 
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DR. Scorr's object in presenting these statistics is not to suggest 
that the total expenditure is excessive, but to indicate that, in the 
interests both of educational economy and of educational efficiency, it is 
imperative that a paramount Local Authority should be set up, invested 
with supervisory powers over all educational institutions within its area. 
And this Autbority should certainly be in a position to maintain a 
reasonable equilibrium in respect of the financial aid and public en- 
couragement given to various types of schools. Unfortunately this 
view does not appear to be shared by the London County Council. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Canada under British Rule, 1760-1900. By Sir JOHN G. 
BOURINOT, K.C.M.G., LL.D., Litt.D., author of “ Parlia- 
mentary Procedure and Practice,” “ Constitutional History 
of Canada,” &c. (Cambridge University Press.) 

For the student of constitutional development the history of 
Canada has many lessons of importance, and he will find them 
well stated in Sir John Bourinot's excellent little book. The 
great problem which Canadian Governors and statesmen of past 
times had to work out was how to frame a system of responsible 
government in which the Governor should be responsible to 
the Crown, and yet act under the advice of Ministers responsible 
to the Colonial Legislature. The question was not solved with- 
out some struggles, for it was long before the mother country 
fully understood that colonial affairs ought to be under the 
direction of the representative assembly of the colony, and not 
of a Colonial Office at home ; Governors were often unwise and 
unsympathetic, and colonial reformers hot-headed. Yet, while 
in England there was much ignorance as to the needs and 
aspirations of the Canadians, there was also, as is pointed out 
here, a strong desire to act fairly by them. Though the Crown 
sent over some incapable Governors, of whom Sir Francis Head 
was perhaps the most signal example, and others like Sir James 
Craig in Lower Canada, and Lord Metcalfe, who was Governor- 
General soon after the union of the Canadas, of a too masterful 
spirit, the Canadians also received Governors—Lord Durham, 
Lord Elgin, and others—who exhibited remarkable political 
genius, and were animated by a sincere desire to fulfil the legiti- 
mate wishes of the people. Some factious agitators caused no 
small trouble from time to time, but the Canadians were as a 
whole consistently loyal, and the country has produced not a few 
statesmen of the stamp of Baldwin, Lafontaine, and Macdonald, 
conspicuous for ability, character, and courage. Canadian 
politics have been beset with many difficulties arising from 
difference of race and religion. In our own time the dispute 
over the Manitoba schools, of which Sir John gives a fair and 
succinct account, agitated the country for six years, until it was 
at last settled through the wisdom of Sir Wilfred Laurier. Some 
remarks on the principal provisions of the Federal Constitutions 
of the Canadian Dominion and the Australian Commonwealth 
are of special interest just now. They are illustrated by an 
appendix in which the two Constitutions are briefly compared 
in parallel columns. Sir John points out that the Constitution 
of Canada is in many respects far more influenced by the spirit 
of English ideas than the new Australian Constitution, * which has 
copied some features of the fundamental law of the United 
States.” The Australian people are certainly more democratic 
and more inclined to political, and, indeed, to financial, experi- 
ments than the Canadians. Both have, we trust, adopted 
sound, though somewhat different, principles in framing their 
Constitutions. Great Britain, sure of the loyalty and affection 
of her children, can well afford to sanction their schemes of self- 
government, even though they may not equally carry out the 
ideas of the mother country. Sir John's book treats of other 
and more stirring matter than constitutional questions. He 
gives a good sketch of the rebellion of Papineau and the two 
revolts of Louis Riel, and his chapter on the American 
Revolution and the United Empire loyalists deserves careful 
reading. i 
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The Key of Knowledge. 
Westminster Boys. 
Macmillan.) 

There are vigour, force, originality of character, and a plain 
eloquence in these sermons which compel our attention even 
when we most dissent. We cannot label the preacher as High, 


Sermons preached in Abbey to 
By W. G. RUTHERFORD. (Price 6s. 


Low, or Broad Church— such party distinctions he brushes aside 
as frivolous and irrelevant; but we shall not be doing him wrong 
if we pronounce him, so far as he here reveals his natural bent 
and bias, an individualist and a pessimist. “All men are in- 
sincere" ; “ men are not now, nor are they ever, better than their 
fathers? ; *it is certain that literature, science, and philosophy 
have not been augmented by the new revelation.” These sen- 
tences, picked at random, and divorced from the context, are, 
indeed, no fair sample of the teaching, but they are hard sayings, 
and they might be multiplied. A pupil to whom the Indian 
Civil Service had been suggested as a career inquired, very 
naturally, about the risks of climate. A shield-shedding young 
Spartan could not have been worse flouted and scathed by a 
virago mother. These are the defects of Dr. Rutherford's 
qualities. We wish it were possible for us to display in the 
same way the other side of the shield—to quote, for instance, the 
fine peroration to the sermon on “ Reality,” an encomium of 
the virtue of self-dissatisfaction. 

There is one challenge directly addressed to those who, like 
ourselves, believe in the efficacy of guilds, of conferences, of 
summer gatherings, of consultative committees, whose symbol, 
in a word, is the communion of teachers. With all this side of 
the teacher's work Dr. Rutherford shows no sympathy ; it rather 
repels him. Thus the English Education Exhibition of last 
year appears to him a form of idolatry, and he mocks it with 
the indignant scorn of a Hebrew prophet. “ Such an exhibition 
is as impossible as an exhibition of the Gospel.” It implies 
that *education is a visible process analogous to the visible 
processes by which one material thing is converted into another 
material thing—wool into cloth, rags or fibre into paper... 
foodstuffs into bone and flesh" ; and he invokes the ashes of 
Busby, and the cenotaph of Arnold, to testify against such gross 
materialism. In answer, we would appeal to a teacher no less 
a spiritualist than Dr. Rutherford or Arnold himself. Had Dr. 
Rutherford studied Thring’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
or attended the Conferences of Head Mastersthat Thring founded, 
he would not have so despised the outward and visible signs of 
his spiritual calling, the virtue of the brick wall, as Thring 
phrased it; he would have seen that “a teacher is a combina- 
tion of heart, head, artistic training, and favouring circum- 
stances”; and that, if the last two elements are neglected, the 
saint and the sage combined may make but an indifferent 
schoolmaster. 

We had marked other passages in the sermons for criticism— 
in particular, those dealing with biographies, with the Lambeth 
Conference, with Satanic possession ; but we hope we have said 
enough to send our readers tothe volume. “ Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri" ; and, iconoclast as Dr. Rutherford is, though he would 
shatter as idols our most cherished ideals, we cannot reckon as 
a foe one whose writings, no less than his public life, proclaim 
him a lover of the truth. 


The Idylls of Theocritus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by R. J. CHOLMELEY. (Price 7s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

The price and the fact that it is virtually unexpurgated mark 
this edition as designed for college use, and not for schools. 
Grammatical difficulties are dealt with more fully than in any 
edition known to us, and herein lies Mr. Cholmeley’s strength. 
The general question of MSS. is fully dealt with in the intro- 
duction, but the various readings noted at the foot of the page 
are meagre. In several instances, too, the reading of the text 
does not agree with the one adopted in the commentary. 
Thus, in v. 24 and in viii. 7 the punctuation is not altered as 
announced ; in iii. 30, notes, éraAo is given as the MS. reading ; 
in xv. 94 and 125, 126 there are similar discrepancies between 
text and notes. 

Misprints or wrong references are annoyingly frequent. In 
the first Idyll, on line 24, for “xxiv. 109” read “xxiv. III”; 
on line 105, for * when" read “ where” ; for “line 107 is inter- 
polated” read “line 106.” The original emendations are not 
numerous. In i. 106 the editor proposes rnvet Spves, evOa 
xumecpes. We see no good reason for abandoning the old inter- 
pretation of v. 45, or denying the proverbial distinction between 
the oak and the rush. In ii. 146 ras 4Aaas for ras épas is happy, 
and in xii. 35 érntupe (read érgrouoe) for érnrupoy may be right, 
but the point should have been argued. In iv. 49 “Potxdy rò 
AaycBóXov, “ my staff, Crookie,” does not commend itself. The 
literary criticism will seem jejune to those who remember 
Mr. A. Lang's delightful preface to his translation. "In verse 
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he spirit of Theocritus breathes—because the form is dropped 

—in the German Hebel, in some of Burns's narrative poems, 
and in Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Farmer." Goethe’s 
“Hermann und Dorothea,” still more his * Roman Elegies,” 
Barnes's Dorsetshire poems, and Clough's * Home, Rose, and 
home, Provence, and La Palie” seem to us far closer 
analogues. A parting protest must be entered against such 
slang renderings as "the boss,” “keep your blooming oaks,” 
for 6 yépwy, ëxe ras Spvas. This is, in very sooth, a dropping of 
the Theocritean form. 


* Cambridge Historical Series."— 7he French Monarchy (1483- 
1789). By A. J. GRANT, M.A. of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of History in the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds (Victoria University). Two vols. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Mr. Grant gives us a useful account of the history of France 
from the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. to the eve of the 
Revolution. His book is carefully written, and has some 
specially praiseworthy features. His appreciations are gener- 
ally excellent, and what he says of the character and work of 
Catherine de Médicis, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert leaves 
little, if anything, to be desired. Whether he is quite right in 
representing Francis I. as using his personal influence on the 
side of persecution is perhaps doubtful. The persecution was 
the work of the Sorbonne, and it became hot after the authority 
of the Crown had been weakened by the King's failure in Italy. 
The three stages through which the League passed, so far as 
France was concerned, are well marked. Down to 1584 it was, 
we are told, mainly aristocratic in its aims and composition ; it 
was then extended to Paris, and was largely recruited from the 
bourgeoisie and the legal class; and later became revolution- 
ary and anarchical. Considering the title of the book, we 
think that the notice of the Estates of Blois is rather unsatis- 
factory ; more should have been made of the two contending 
theories of monarchy set forth at the meeting. In various 
places Mr. Grant shows that he has a firm grasp of the import- 
ance of critical events such as the Peace of Alais, which was, 
as he points out, a turning-point in the history of Protestantism 
in France. From that time the Protestants were, he says, 
merged in the national existence, and never again threatened 
the Government. The distinctness with which he brings such 
critical events as this into prominence gives his book a high 
educational value. He has an excellent chapter on the religious 
movements which exercised an influence on the life of the 
nation during the reign of Louis XIV. The political history 
of France during the eighteenth century is well treated, and 
much information is clearly given as to the state of the finances 
and methods of taxation at various periods. There is very 
little in the book which calls for amendment. We would, 
however, suggest that Mr. Grant should revise his statement 
that the * Chambre Ardente" received its name because it 
sentenced people to be burned, and we wish that so meritorious 
a book had been written in a more interesting style. 


Winchester. By R. TOWNSEND WARNER. (Bell & Sons.) 

In the limited scope of two hundred pages Mr. Warner 
attempts to give *a short account of Winchester from four 
points of view, namely, its history, buildings, work, and life out 
of school” ; and we may say at once that he has produced a 
pleasantly written and very readable little work, calculated to 
give satisfaction both to his contemporaries and schoolfellows 
and to the “ visitors or parents thinking of sending their boys 
there." In speaking of Winchester in its recent development, 
he avoids the preposterous optimism which defaced the latter 
part of Mr. Leach's otherwise valuable book, yet shows a real 
appreciation of the reforms, without (we think) any adequate 
sense of the crying demand for them. Of really new matter 
he has not much, except certain letters, hitherto unpublished, 
from the Verney MSS. (see pages 26-7, 30, 43-7), which are 
interesting, partly as illustrating life at the school, but more, 
perhaps, as a sketch of cross-country travelling in the seven- 
teenth century. The numerous illustrations are good, and add 
a certain charm to a subject-matter intensely local in its 
character. Where we think Mr. Warner goes wrong is in his 
obiter dicta—such, e.g., as that on page 6: “ No doubt about a 
century ago the rule of prefects was oppressive and cruel." 
To the ordinary reader this means that, since that time, it has 
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not been so; but Mr. Warner must know better, with Mr. 
Tuckwell’s book and plenty of living memories at hand. Long 
since that time the torpor of tradition and the blind stupidity 
of athletic government gave Winchester, as they have given 
other schools, a thoroughly deserved bad name. It isa mistake, 
in a book like this, softly to ignore facts of this sort, in glozing 
sentences like those on page 196. So again, on page 18, Mr. 
Warner shows no sign that he has realized that an office 
without duties or functions cannot be “dignified.” Again, on 
page 16, it is idle to talk of a dull fainéant absorption of 
revenues as “a respectable association and comfortable pro- 
vision,” and to regret it as “lost to Wykehamists.” 

But the chapter on “ The Buildings" is good ; and there is 
a touch of real poetry in the farewell to “ Cloisters,” the Campo 
Santo of the old foundation: "All is silence now. . . . Yearly 
the Daulian swallow builds and bids its nest good-bye ; and, 
ever around, the silent company of departed Wykehamists are 
keeping their long last ‘ Cloister Time. ” 


** Collins’ School Series." — Collins’ Alternative Geography Reader. 
By M. T. Yares, LL.D. (Book I., 9/2 x7 in., pp. 132, illus- 
trated ; price 1s. 6d. Book II., ditto, pp. 196, illustrated ; price 
2s. Book III., ditto, pp. 216, illustrated ; price 2s. 6d.  Collins.). 

These books deal respectively with **The World," ** The British 

Isles," and ** The British Empire,” and are intended respectively for 
Standards IV., V., and VI. They are profusely illustrated with 
photographs, many of which are coloured, maps coloured and other- 
wise, and diagrams ; the type used is large and clear, and the letter- 
press is often decidedly interesting. At the end of each book is given 
a summary of geographical facts. The coloured photographs of local- 
ities are often excellent, and the maps are simple and clear ; but at 
times the ‘‘ fancy” pictures are crude in colouring, and remind one of 
the outsides of bon-bon boxes. As a rule, the topics are taken in a 
simple, natural order ; but, owing no doubt to the mistaken views of 
the Code, the ** Earth as a planet” is dealt with far too soon. It is 
an extremely difficult conception for children, who, in attempting to 
form it, are induced to suppose that they understand what they do not 
understand—a very bad habit ; and the little smattering of half-baked. 
science which is apt to be dragged in to explain matters in this con- 
nexion is further detrimental. Dr. Yates, however, is not wholly 
responsible for the arrangement, and he writes carefully and with due 
self-restraint. His books ought to win a hearty welcome in schools; 
they are certainly very pleasant to read. We have just a slight ap- 
prehension that teachers may find it difficult to keep their pupils’ 
attention fixed on the text, owing to the superior attractiveness of the 
pictures. But, after all, this will not matter so very much, for the 
pictures tell their own story quite easily. 


The Warwick ** Head and Hand" Geographies. 
A. G. Dawson.) 

On fairly stout paper, we are given on one side a map, in 
fairly strong outline and colours, which is to be copied afterwards as 
a memory map, and is also to serve as a reference map for the letter- 
ps given by its side, which letterpress consists of the geographical 
acts of the country in question. On the other side of the paper the 
same help is given in very faint outline, and the pupil is to go over this. 
in black and afterwards to colour it. As a part of map-study, the idea 
seems to us a good one, and well worth trying. Of course, the darkening 
of the outline comes before the drawing of the map from memory. 


Dual Reader (German and English). By OLIVER JONES. 
(Price Is. Allman.) 

Forty-six lessons each consisting of vocabulary, reading, and conver- 
sation, with the English e face. The sentences never exceed a dozen 
words, So that they can be dictated or repeated at a breath, and those on 
each page form a continuous scene or narrative. There is no attempt 
at teaching grammar. The print is excellent, and we think it likely to 
prove a very useful first German book. The pupil should be made to 
cover up the left-hand page, and read off the English into German. 


The Ballads and Shorter Poems of Schiller translated into Englisk 
Verse. By GILBERT CLARK. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Out on the false loon, the flattering friend who persuaded the minister 
of Haywood to complete his translations, and so add a stone to the many 
stones which, as in the Jewish cemetery at Prague, are piled on. 
Schiller’s grave. We turned to the familiar ballad of ** Ritter Toggen- 
burg "— 


(Price 14d. each. 


** O knight, faithful sister-love 
Giveth you this heart, 
Seeks no other kind of love, 
For it makes me smart. 
Peaceful to you may I appear, 
Peaceful see you go, 
On your eyelids the calm tear 
I can't learn to know." 
(Continued on page 430.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Little Arthur's History of Greece. A Companion Volume 
to “ Little Arthur's England" and “ Little Arthur's France." By the Rev. A. S. 
WarroLE, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ( /ss? out. 


A Student's History of Rome. From the Earliest Times to 
the Establishment of the Empire. With Chronological Tables and Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By H. G. Lipps, D.D., sometime 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Revised, and in part Re-written, by P. V. M. 
Benecke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Coloured and 
other Maps and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [/ust out. 


*,* A New Edition incorporating the results of modern research. 


The Student's Gibbon. A History of the Decline amd Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work by Sir Wm. SMITH, 
Deb LL.D. AJNew and Revised Edition in Two Parts. Crown 8vo, ss. 
eac 

Part I1.—From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. By 
. G. C. AupERsoN, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and 
utor of Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. [Just out. 

Part I.—From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. By 

A. H. J. Greenipce, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford College, 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
[Published a short while ago. 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


The Growth of the Hmpire. By A. W. Jose. With 
Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready immediately. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 


Secondarp Education Tert-Books. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Commercial French Course. In Two Parts. By W. 
MANSFIELD Poore, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, and MıcHeL BECKER, Professor at the Ecole 
Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ‘‘L'Allemand Commercial," and *'Lectures 
Pratiques d'Allenand Moderne." With a Map. 

ParT I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with occasional 
Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teaching, and contain- 
ing in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special reference to the 
Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ust out, 


Part II.—Comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader. [Ready shortly. 


Britain Over the Sea. A Reader for Schools. Compiled and 
Edited by ELIZABETH Lee, Author of “A School History of English Literature," 
&c. Editor of ‘‘ Cowper's Task and Minor Poems," &c. With four Maps of 
the British Empire at different periods. Price 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES IN UNIVERSAL USE. 


A Smaller Latin-Bnglish Dictionary. With a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. Thoroughly Revised and partly Rewritten. By Sir Wm. 
SMiTH and Prof. T. D. Hatt, M.A. The Etymological portion by Jonn K. 
INGRAM, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 


A Smaller Hnglish-Latin Dictionary. Abridged from 
the larger work. Edited by Sir Wm. SMITH. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 


Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Based on Sir WM. Smitn’s larger Dictionary, and incorporating 
the results of Modern Research. Edited by F. Warre ConNisu, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. With over 1,100 Illustrations taken from the best 
examples of Ancient Art. Medium 8vo, ars. - 


Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities. Abridged from 


Sir WM. SuiTH's larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, 
and Geography. Compiled from Sir Wm. Smitu’s larger Dictionaries. 
In great part rewritten by G. E. Marinpin, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. With over 
800 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary. Abridged from the above 


Work. With 200 Woodcuts . In great part rewritten by G. E. MARINDIN, 
M.A., sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Concise Bible Dictionary ; Its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History, for Families and Students. Condensed from 
the larger Dictionary, and Edited by Sir Wm. SMiTH, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
300 Illustrations. 1 Vol. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary. By Sir WM. SMITH. 


and Woodcuts., Crown;8vo, 7s. €d. 


» 
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From Mr. Murray’s Educational List. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR T. D. HALL. 


A School Manual of English Grammar. With Historical 
Introduction, Copious Exercises, and Appendices. Carefully Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Primary Hinglish Grammar for Hlementary 
Schools. With numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing 
Lessons. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


A Manual of Hnglish Composition. With Illustrations 


and Practical Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A Child's First Latin Book. Comprising a full Practice 


of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. 2s. 


Translation at Sight, or, Aids to Facility in the Translation 
of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully selected from Latin 
Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. 2s. 

An Entirely New and Cheaper Edition. 

Greek Testament Reader. For Use in Schools. Comprising 
executive Extracts from the Synoptic Gospels and Passages from the Epistles 
of St. Paul. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Technical School French Grammar. By Dr. 
W. Kriscu, Teacher of Latin, Greek, French, German, and Spanish at the 
Wolverhampton Free Library Science School, Examiner in Modern Languages 
to the Midland Counties Union of Educational Institutions, 1897-1899, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
Young Beginners’ Latin Course. 2s. each. 


I.—F uu Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
aries. 
I1J.—Seconp Latin Boox. An Easy Latin Reading Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences. 
Ill.—Tui&D Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 
IV.—FounRTH Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners, arranged 
according to Subjects and Etymologies. 
Principia Latina. Part I.—Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. Thirty-eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ArrEgNDIX TO PART l.—Additional Exercises and Exam. Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
PART ILI.—A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
Part IV.—Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Part V.—Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 


Student's Latin Grammar. Thoroughly Revised and partly 


Rewritten. 6s. 


Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 


38. 6d. 
GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greeca. Part I.—A First Greek Course, containing Acci- 


dence, Rules of Syntax, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Edited and carefully 
Revised throughout by Francis Brooks, M.A., Lecturer in Classics at Uni- 
versity College, Bristol, and formerly Classical Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
APPENDIX TO PART I.—Additional Exercises and Exam. Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d 
Part III.—Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


Student's Greek Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 3s.6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. : 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. Parr I.—Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 


Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
APPENDIX TO Part I.—Additional Exercises and Exam. Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—A French Reading Book. With Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
Part I1I.—Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Student's French Grammar. Practical and Historical. 
For the Higher Forms. With an Introduction by M. LITTRÉ. 6s. 


Smaller French Grammar. For the Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d. 


French Stumbling-Blocks and Hnglish Stepping- 


Stones. By Francis Tarver, M.A., late Senior French Master at Eton 
College. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
German Principia. Part I.—Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, 


and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—Reading Book, with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 3s.6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. Part I.—Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 


Vocabularies. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in part Rewritten. By 
C. F. Coscia, Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
Part II.—A Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
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We turned the page and read : 


** Looked he to the cloister over, 
Looked he hours full long : 
To window of beloved, the lover 
Till the window bang." 


** Qual giorno più non vi leggemmo avanti." 


On Anniversaire à Londres, &c. By P. L. STAHL. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by C. E. B. HEwitt. (Price 9d. Arnold.) 

Three short stories, adapted for pupils in their second year. The 
notes and short sentences for retranslation are excellently done. The 
stories themselves are delightfully French in sentiment. In the first a 
successful merchant tells, in an after-dinner speech to his employés, the 
story of his rise from a crossing-sweeper, with a break in the middle, 
when he is overcome with emotion at the recital of his father's death- 
bed scene. In the second a dog who has had a watering-pot tied to his 
tail goes mad in consequence and bites the young scapegrace, who 
endures cautery with the fortitude of a Red Indian or a Christian 
martyr. 


The French Picture Primers. By MARGUERITE NINET. (Blackie.) 

These two little volumes form another addition to the constantly 
increasing number of books written on modern lines. The principle of 
combining picture with word is undoubtedly a sound one, and in the 
books we have before us the subjects are well chosen and suitable for 
children. It isa pity that in some cases there is not a more evident 
connexion between the picture and the text—e.g., on page I5 of the 
First Primer we read: ** Le canard nage,” but in the picture there is 
not even any water ! A more carefully chosen phrase or a more suitable 
picture would render reference to the vocabulary unnecessary, and so 
avoid the undesirable link of the English word between the object and 
the French word. 


A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.C.-70 A.D* 
By Prof. SHAILER MATHEWS. (Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

If the later volumes of the series of ** New Testament Handbooks” 
(of which this is the first instalment) reach the standard set by this 
admirable first volume, it will form one of the most valuable additions 
to the popular literature dealing with New Testament history and critic- 
ism of recent years. Within the space of little more than two hundred 
pages an astonishing mass of information is compressed, the result being 
a kind of ScAZirer in miniature. The exposition is marked by great 
lucidity, and every line bears witness to a mature and independent 
judgment. The discussion of the many interesting topics that come up 
is stimulating throughout, and full and discriminating references are 
given at the end of each section to the best authorities. The book, 
however, is no mere compendium. One constantly comes across pene- 
uating and independent criticism in its pages that give it a distinct 
intrinsic value. We can cordially recommend it as an introduction to 
the study of New Testament times, specially fitted for students seriously 
entering on this vast field for the first time. It is, perhaps, ungracious 
to complain that a little more space might with advantage have been 
given to the internal organization of Judaism—e.g., the synagogue 
service and liturgy, and the educational system—when so much ground 
has been covered in so small a space. We have noticed very few slips 
in the large number of references—‘‘ Dalmann,” page 164, should be 
* Dalman,” ¢.g.—and type is everything that can be desired. One 
short quotation must suffice as a sample of the author's forcible and 
telling method of statement. Referring to the beginning of Christ's 
preaching, he says (page 172): '' From the start the movement was 
Messianic, but Jesus was more concerned to show that the Messiah was 
such as He than to show that He was the Messiah. In other words, like 
a prophet rather than a rabbi, He used current hopes in the service of 
ethics and religion." 


We have received the January number of the quarterly Journal of 
Theological Studies (Macmillan, 3s. net). We are glad to see that this 
periodical, the production of which is an honour to English theological 
scholarship, is now well established (being well advanced into its second 
volume). The present number is full of good things, only some of 
which we can enumerate. Among the general articles, which 
are particularly interesting and valuable, are one on ‘*‘ Christian 
Palestinian Literature '' (by Mr. Burkitt); ** On the Influence of the 
LXX. on the Peshitta” (Dr. Emery Barnes); *'* The Teaching of 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom on the Introduction of Sin and Death" 
(Rev. F. R. Tennant—an excellent piece of work). The notes and 
reviews include articles dealing with Latin Biblical MSS., which are 
important ; and also a striking contribution from the Rev. W. C. Allen 
(of Exeter College, Oxford) on *'*' Difficulties in the Text of the 
Gospels explained from the Aramaic." A useful chronicle of Old Testa- 
ment literature closes the number. To serious theological students this 
magazine is indispensable. 


CORRECTION. —Messrs. Relfe Brothers’ useful Prize-Book List was 
described in our last issue, by a printer's error, asa “‘ classical,” instead 
of a classified, catalogue. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual for 
Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. 2s. 6d, 


One Hundred Short Essays in Outline. By 
Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, r10 pp. 
1s. Od. 


“ This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books for pupil tiom Scholarship 
and Certificate students, ever produced. "— The Practical Teacher. 


General Intelligence Papers ; with Exercises in 
English "eps By GERALD BLUNT, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


130 pp. : ; Se , Qs. Od. 


t This little book is likely to be very "uicta It avoids the faults of so man 
of the same class ; the questions are not too difficult."—Rev. Joseph W 
D.D., Headmaster of Harrow School. 


A School Geography. With special reference to 
Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, 410 pp. 2s. 6d. 


‘ This is a well-planned book, with many Sopa fog teat ane the promise of the 
title-page is sedulously fulfilled. "The Educational Tim 


A School Algebra for J anior Forms. By 
F. Oscar LANE, B.Sc. Lond., Assistant Master, King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 232 pp. ; . Is. 6d. 

With Answers, 266 pp. 2s. Od. 


"A very trustworthy book for beginners, extending to indices, surds, and pro- 
gressions."—The University Correspondent. 


A Short Arithmetic. 


By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., 
and A. H. BAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. ls. Od. 
With Answers, Is. 6d. 


** A book of well graduated examples, and just as much theory as will explain the 
methods of their solution."— The Educational Times. 


A Short Geography, with the Commercial Highways 
ofthe World. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. Is. 0d. 


‘t Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. This shilling Geography is exactly 
what a School Geography needs to be."— The Teachers’ Aid. 
“ Clearness and conciseness exemplified."— The Private Schoolmaster. 


A Short History of England and Great 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMANISM.* 


By Sir RICHARD JEBB, M.P., Litt. D., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. 


HE demand in this country for increased attention to modern 
languages has received a fresh stimulus during the last 
few years. This growing demand has naturally given new en- 
couragement to the teachers and students of these languages. 
They have good reason to hope that in the near future the im- 
portance of their work will be more fully recognized ; that it 
will take a higher place at our seats of education ; that its op- 
Forums will become larger and its rewards more adequate. 
share their hope, and have little doubt that it will ultimately 
be realized. But the situation at this moment is a peculiar one. 
It calls for care and tact on the part of those who, like the 
members of this Association, can influence the course of the 
movement. The metaphor of a flowing tide would not be quite 
exact. ‘There is, indeed, a new stirring of the waters, but the 
direction in which they shall be swayed does not depend on any 
inexorable law. It depends largely on the action of such bodies 
as yours. 

What are the causes to which this recent quickening of the 
British interest in foreign language study is more immediately 
due? They are mainly two. First, there is an apprehension 
that other nations are overtaking or outstripping us in the race 
for commercial and industrial supremacy, and there is a growing 
sense that, if this be so, the result is partly attributable to 
defects in our education. So far as the great bulk of the nation 
is concerned, this is probably the chief cause ; but there is 
another cause, of much older date, which has been made more 
active by the extension of our scientific and technical instruc- 
tion during the last few years. Students of these subjects feel 
the need of knowing modern languages, both for the purpose 
of reading books and for that of intercourse with foreigners. 
In respect to both these causes, the motive is utilitarian ; and, 
speaking broadly, one may say that in this country the new 
force which has lately accrued to the demand for modern lan- 


* An address delivered at a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association on June 26, 1901. 
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guages is a force springing from a new perception that they are 
indispensable for certain practical purposes. 

Now the first duty which rests on the guides of this move- 
ment is a simple one. Utilitarianism, in this matter, has 
different degrees. In its crudest form, the utilitarian wish is 
that the pupil should be taught what is called commercial 
French and German—that is, the technical phraseology of 
business—with a view to commercial correspondence. A 
slightly higher requirement is that he should be able to 
speak the languages sufficiently for certain practical purposes. 
But it is, perhaps, not sufficiently realized that attainments on 
this level are wholly inadequate for the purpose which is sup- 
posed to be in view—namely, to give our commercial men an 
advantage corresponding to that which our foreign competitors 
derive from their knowledge of English. The foreign commer- 
cial agent, who has been thoroughly taught English at school, 
and then has improved his knowledge by residence in this 
country, can not only converse with ease in our language, but 
knows our manners and customs, is at home with our national 
peculiarities, mental and social. He can tread firmly on ground 
where Ollendorf is as a broken reed ; for he can persuade—and 
to be persuasive in a foreign language is no easy matter. That 
is the only kind of acquaintance with a foreign language which 
can be materially useful for purposes of commerce. It is of 
importance, therefore, to make the utilitarians see that, even for 
their own objects, modern languages, if they are to be useful, 
must be learned thoroughly. A smattering will not merely be 
useless, but may be actually mischievous, because it may lead 
to misunderstandings in transactions. It is true, no doubt, that 
in commercial as in other pursuits there are lower positions in 
which it is useful that a clerk should be able to translate foreign 
correspondence, or to write simple letters, though nothing further 
may be required of him in respect of modern languages. But 
the broad commercial argument for studying modern languages 
postulates a different kind of knowledge. 

The advocates of modern language study have, however, a 
higher task than to guard the utilitarian aim against becoming 
too narrow ortoolow. They may boldly affirm that the modern 
languages and literatures are worthy to be studied, for their 
own sakes, as instruments of the highest intellectual culture. 
Let us remember what humanism means. The Romans used 
the word Zumanitas to denote the civilizing and refining in- 
fluences of literature and art ; as when Cicero says that Romans 
ought to treat Greeks with Aumanilas, because it was from 
Greece that Italy had first received ///»ianitas. To the Italian 
pioneers of the Renaissance, to such men as Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, the great writers of classical antiquity were not only 
models of style, not onlv masters of fancy and thought, but also 
interpreters of an intellectual, moral, and social life, larger, 
freer, and, to them, more truly human than any which the middle 
ages had known. And for them, accordingly, the term Aumanity, 
in reference to liberal letters and arts, had a peculiarly forcible 
meaning. The ancients applied the epithet /umanus to a 
character humanized by culture, but not to the instruments of 
that culture ; they never spoke of humane letters or arts. But 
the men of the earlier Renaissance, to whom the literature of 
antiquity was not merely the supreme and unique culture, but, 
in itself, a new life, found it natural|to speak of litterae humanae, 
a phrase which seems to have become current before the end of 
the fifteenth century ; and, by a stylistic refinement, they also 
used the comparative, Z/Zerae Aumaniores ; meaning, thereby, 
not “secular rather theological,” but “ distinctively humane.” 
A humanist meant a student of these humane letters ; the term 
umanista is already known to Ariosto. 

Now, in the idea of humanism, as it has come down to us 
from the Renaissance, there are two principal elements. One 
is the study of language, as a discipline of logical and elegant 
expression. At the period of the Renaissance this was repre- 
sented by the z»ufafro veterum, the writing of Latin prose, 
especially letters and orations, and of Latin verse, after the 
classical models ; also by the study of ancient grammar and 
idiom. The other element is the study of excellent literature, 
both verse and prose, not only in regard to its form, but also in 
regard to the elucidation of its contents. But, when we con- 
sider the idea of humanism as a whole, there is this to be added: 
it presupposed that the influence of this two-fold discipline, the 
study of language and the study of literature, was to penetrate 
the whole nature of the student. It presumed not merely di- 
ligence, but ardour: it required that the mind and imagination 


should be explored and possessed by the subtle power of the 
master-spirits to whose converse they were admitted ; it meant 
the quest of a new inner life; it aspired to the conquest of 
possessions which should enrich and dignify existence in joy 
and in sorrow, in good fortune and evil, from youth to old age ; 
nor is it possible to estimate how much of human happiness, 
how much of high endeavour, or of fortitude under suffering, 
has flowed in the course of centuries from those springs which 
were opened anew by the men of the Renaissance. And, if the 
enthusiasm has now partly died out or assumed more prosaic 
shapes, if much of the radiance which illumined the dawn of 
those studies has faded into the light of common day, it re- 
mains as true as ever that the benefits which humanism con- 
fers can be reaped only by thoroughness and sincerity of work. 
Now, as ever, humanism is, by its essence, abhorrent from 
smattering, from cram, from that kind of study which is not in- 
spired by love of the subject or by desire of knowledge, but by 
the pursuit of success in examinations. Humanism, as an agent 
of culture, is concerned, not only with the reason, but with the 
moral and spiritual nature ; its office is not merely to instruct, 
but also to educate. 

lf the meaning of humanism is such as I have attempted, 
however imperfectly, to indicate, it follows that modem 
languages, and the great literatures of the modern world, differ 
from the classical languages and literatures, considered as in- 
struments of humanistic training, not in respect to the general 
character of the culture which they can impart, but only in 
respect to certain particular attributes of that culture. I cannot 
now attempt a full comparison ; but I may indicate one or two 
points. The interest of the Greek and Roman literatures is, 1n 
some respects, unrivalled. They present some supreme master- 
pieces of artistic form, inspired by a genius different from the 
modern, and so enlarging our conception of human capacity. 
It is as irrelevant as it would be absurd to inquire whether 
Homer is greater than Dante, or the *Agamemnon" than 
* Hamlet"; the question is of supreme intrinsic excellence. 
Again, these ancient literatures are the sources from which the 
main currents of literary tradition have flowed, and from which 
the chief types in literature have been derived ; the Azstory of 
modern literature cannot be fully understood without them. 
They also embody what might be called the moral contents of 
the ancient societies which generated them—a wealth of ob- 
servation, reflection, emotion, and practical wisdom. On the 
other hand, the great modern literatures have their points of 
superiority for the humanistic student. Ofthe classical literatures 
we have, after all, only a comparatively scanty salvage. The 
modern literatures offer an immensely greater variety, both in 
poetry and in prose. Further, any thorough and worthy study 
of modern literature will be at the same time a study of the 
character, the modes of thinking, the institutions, and the 
manners of the modern nation to which that literature belongs. 
It is quite true that, in reading the classical literatures also, the 
student seeks to learn these things ; but our means of information 
there are at many points so defective that curiosity must often 
rest content with conjecture. In a word, the modern literatures 
are lit up by modern history or by living experience to such a 
degree that the strictly literary interest is constantly quickened 


by other kinds of interest. 


When we turn from the study of literature to that of 
language, the differences between the ancient and modern 
instruments of humanism become more marked. It 1s now 
universally allowed that a modern language should be taught 
as a living language ; the pupil should gradually learn to s 
it, without being too much harassed with grammar; easy 
original composition will be more useful for him in the earlier 
stages than the attempt to translate, say, from English into 
French. But it is also generally conceded that in the higher 
study of a modern language, as at the University, translation 
into a foreign language is a desirable test. Prose composition 
is a common ground on which it is comparatively easy, as it 
certainly is interesting, to compare the classical and the modern 
discipline in their higher phases. In rendering a fairly difficult 
piece of English into Latin or Greek, the chances are that the 
translator will have to recast parts of his original, amd to throw 
the sentences into new moulds. He may have to find classical 
equivalents for ideas or things which are wholly modern. In 
choosing his words, in turning his phrases, he will be guided 
by the ancient literary models, and by the literary instinct for 
classical usage which his study of them has trained. The trans- 
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lator from English into a modern language will also be required 
at times to recast, in some degree, the moulds of the sentences. 
The genius of French prose, for instance, is more formally 
logical than that of English, and the translator from English 
will sometimes have to alter the framework of the sentence in 
order to exhibit more clearly the sequence of ideas. Again, 
just as in writing classical Latin or Greek prose, the translator 
will draw for his diction and phraseology on his literary study of 
the acknowledged masters of style. But there is one great 
difference between the two cases. The student who essays to 
write Latin or Greek necessarily relies, for the correctness of 
his diction, wholly on his observation of the ancient literary 
models. 

It is sometimes assumed, especially by those who have not 
themselves gone through a classical training, that the result 
which he produces must usually be full of offences against 
classical idiom which, in the eyes of an ancient literary critic, 
would have made the effect of the whole composition seem 
bizarre, or even grotesque ; in short, that the result can have no 
literary value. This view involves, I venture to think, an 
excessive exaggeration. It is, no doubt, very probable that 
now and again the modern writer of Latin or Greek, however 
careful and skilful, will unknowingly offend against some nicety 
of ancient usage. But, if his study of ancient models has been 
as minute, as intelligent, as sympathetic as it usually is in the 
case of the best classical students ; if, further, he has some 
natural feeling for language, improved and severely disciplined 
by study—another condition which such men normally (fl 
then it is reasonable to believe that the work which he produces 
IS such as an ancient critic would have read, not, doubtless, 
without perceiving faults, but without much offence, and some- 
times, at least, with pleasure. That is to say, it is reasonable 
to believe that the best modern work in Latin and Greek com- 
position may claim to possess some literary value. The English- 
man who essays to write prose in a modern language can, on the 
other hand, appeal to living arbiters of idiom. In all cases of 
doubt, he has recourse to that tribunal, and the verdict is final. 
The cultivated Frenchman or German, Italian or Spaniard, to 
whom his difficulty is submitted, replies at once : “ We should 
scarcely say that," or * We could not possibly say that" ; and 
the question is settled. 

No scholarly student who has ever studied a living language, 
even a little, with a scholarly master can have failed to find a 
special interest in those questions as to equivalence of words or 
phrases or idioms which, in the course of translating, he must 
have discussed with his teacher. It is one thing to ponder and 
weigh the literary evidence for idiom, to scrutinize literary con- 
texts, and thence to gather light on the refinements of usage. 
It is quite another thing to interrogate the competent living 
witness, whose judgment—as we know from the experience of 
our mother tongue— must be accepted as decisive, and to 
observe how the shades of meaning present themselves to his 
mind. By watching the workings of his mind on problems 
of equivalence we can acquire a kind of insight into the 
life of the language which no merely literary study can yield. 
Now, this fundamental advantage which the student of modern 
language possesses has two aspects, and, if we wish to be per- 
fectly fair in our comparison of the ancient with the modern 
instruments of humanistic study, we should distinguish them. 

One aspect is relative to the absolute value of the result. That 
IS to say, the Englishman who writes French, if his composition 
has passed the ordeal of French criticism, is certain that his 
work is fairly good, or at least correct. The Englishman who 
writes Latin or Greek may have grounds for confidence that his 
work is, on the whole, correct, or even fairly good ; but he cannot 
be certain that he has not somewhere sinned against idiom. 

_ That is one aspect of the matter. The other aspect is rela- 
tive to the educational character of the process involved in 
each case. The composer in Latin or Greek, whose evidence 
for usage is purely literary, is compelled by that very limitation 
to examine his evidence with the most scrupulous care ; he is 
compelled to exercise his judgment, his taste, his literary 
Imagination on nice questions in which absolute certainty is 
unattainable; and that exercise is in itself an educational 
benefit. The composer in the modern language may often be 
tempted to spare himself such trouble by turning to the living 
arbiter of usage, who, as he knows, can, after all, tell him more 
than he could learn from books. On the other hand, the fact 
that he is brought closer to the inmost life and heart of the 


language is for him, in his turn, an educational advantage some- 
what different in kind from that which the classical man reaps. 
It is also one which more directly stimulates intellectual 
interest, and it is one which brings a certain freshness, a play 
of life, into his studies of modern literature. The ancient 
humanism affords, perhaps, the more strenuous mental gym- 
nastic, owing to the greater width of the gulf that has to be 
bridged in regard to structure of language, modes of thought 
and of life. The student moves in a region which makes a 
more arduous and more constant demand on imaginative in- 
sight. A larger element of the ideal enters into his work. But 
the modern humanism is a thoroughly adequate vehicle of the 
distinctive benefits which humanism, as such, seeks to confer ; 
and, as we have seen, it has several advantages which are 
peculiar to itself. It is too much to expect that the same 
student should often find time both for the ancient and for the 
modern humanities. But those who have the best right to 
speak in the name of modern humanism would probably agree 
that there can be no better foundation for the study of modern 
literatures than. some acquaintance with the chief masterpieces 
of classical antiquity. 

It is now seventeen years since the University of Cambridge 
established its Tripos for Medieval and Modern Languages, in 
which, up to the present time, nearly two hundred and fifty 
students have obtained Honours. Any one who will carefully 
look through the papers set in that examination— which are 
published year by year—will, I think, see that they represent a 
serious and comprehensive school of humanistic study, fully 
comparable, in the modern province, with an Honours school of 
classics. A high standard has been steadily maintained ; and 
the number of students is showing a tendency to increase, though 
it is still smaller than could be wished. The Tripos is in six 
sections, of which a student normally takes two, devoting not 
less than two years—usually three—to preparation. Sections A, 
C, and E deal respectively with English, French, and German, 
chiefly in regard to the more modern forms of the languages 
and literatures. Sections B, D, and F deal with the older 
forms of those languages and literatures, and are more 

hilological. A student who has obtained Honours may 
in a subsequent year go in again, and take either one or 
two sections other than those in which he has already 
passed. Without trespassing on the ground of the resolu- 
tions which will shortly be proposed, I may observe that, 
while the secondary schools are looking to the Universities for 
more encouragement in this field, the University study of 
modern languages requires to be fed by a larger supply of well 
trained candidates from the schools. The school study and the 
higher study are mutually interdependent. In so far as I may 
venture to speak for the University to which I have the honour 
to belong, I should anticipate that the study of modern languages 
will gradually gain ground there, just as other modern studies 
have done. High attainments, and original work in modern 
languages and literatures, have already been recognized as - 
proper qualifications for a college Fellowship. The great point 
to be kept in view is that no pressure of utilitarianism in its 
narrower forms should discourage teachers of modern languages 
from pursuing high and liberal aims. They may have many 
difficulties to fight against ; but, if they are true, as assuredly 
they will be, to such aims, the future is theirs. 

To conclude—and I have already trespassed too long upon 
your patience—no requirement of national education in this 
country is more urgent than that a proper equipoise should 
be preserved between scientific and technical studies, on the 
one part, and literary studies on the other. Even for the 
practical pursuits of every day, a man is but poorly equipped if 
his training has not included some development of the faculties, 
the sympathies, the emotions which converse with great litera- 
ture evokes and educates. Ancient and modern humanism here 
make common cause. Those to whom ancient Athens and 
Rome have been the mother cities of their spiritual life, if they 
have used that franchise aright—if they are loyal to the deeper 
lessons which the classical past has to teach—will see, not 
rivals or antagonists, but their natural friends and allies, in 
those whose work is to enlarge our horizon and to enrich 
our sources of knowledge and of enjoyment, by making the 
people of this country intelligently familiar with the languages 
and literatures of modern Europe. But the mission of modern 
humanism does not end there. It has also an international im- 
portance. Those prejudices, pervading the mass of a people, 
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which are sometimes impediments to international cordiality, 
are usually traceable, in a very large measure, to want of com- 
prehension. The part which mere ignorance plays in them may 
be verified by observing the simple fact that, the lower you go 
down in the strata of education, the stronger you will usually 
find such prejudices and antipathies to be. Nothing would 
contribute more to good international relations than increased 
facilities for oral intercourse between persons belonging to the 
more educated classes. It is, I think, no exaggeration to say 
that, over and above the educational reasons for promoting the 
study of modern languages, there is this further reason, that 
such a study will greatly tend to promote international good 
will, and thereby to safeguard the peace of the world. This 
may be noted as a further reason, and a weighty one, for making 
the study of the modern language thorough ; that is, for treating 
it as inseparable from a study of foreign thought, sentiment, 
and manners. Yes; it is indeed a great task with which the 
modern humanists are charged, a great reward which they may 
reap ; and, in sitting down, I thank you for having permitted an 
ancient humanist to address you to-day. 
R. C. JEBB. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND THE SO-CALLED 
“ GUARANTEES.” 


By A County CouNciL OFFICIAL. 


| the Bill of 1900, as introduced by the Lord President, 
appeared the following provisions :— 


Sec. 3 (3).—Aid may be given to schools conducted for private profit 
under conditions approved by the Board of Education. 

Sec. 4 (2).—In establishing or aiding schools regard must be had to 
existing supply of efficient schools (presumably including private schools) 
and existing application of funds. 

Sec. 5 (1).—Governing bodies feeling aggrieved at the action of 
Councils may appeal to the Board of Education. 


In addition, in Sec. 3 (1), there were certain absolutely 
unworkable proposals designed to answer the conundrum: 
“ When is aid not aid ?” 

The Bill of 1901 contains none of these provisions, but there 
appears instead the emphatic negative taken from the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, which is now to run : 


Sec. 4 (1). —The Education Authority shall not make a grant to or 
establish or maintain a school or college conducted for private profit. 


At this volte face there is naturally much consternation at the 
Private Schools’ Association, the College of Preceptors, and 
among the Assistant Masters, and certain frivolous persons have 
even insinuated that the clauses of the 1900 Bill were inserted 
in view not only of a General Election, but of the fact that that 
Bill was not intended to pass. 

The history of the anti-private profit clause is worth studying. 
It did not appear in the Bill of 1889 as introduced by Sir W. 
Hart Dyke. In the course of the Committee stage, however, 
the vigilance of the School Board party detected a possible abuse 
of the Act by schools under clerical control, and Mr. Channing, 
M.P., moved the insertion of the obnoxious clause, which the 
House accepted without a division. How delightfully Gilbertian 
a situation, then, was the support which Mr. J. Bailey (Welling- 
ton) gave to Mr. Channing's opposition to the present Bill at a 
recent conference, alleging that he “spoke for efficient private 
schools, which were seriously threatened under this Bill” ! 

Now the Acland- Roscoe and Roscoe- Hobhouse Bills, 
which came forward in the early nineties, not only adopted this 
restrictive clause, but, by following closely tl:e lines of the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, aroused great hostility among 
private-school masters. Consequently, at the Oxford Conference, 
and before the Royal Commission, a strong line of hostility 
developed itself between the representatives of this branch of 
the profession and the spokesmen of the Local Authorities, so 
much so that the Report ran that “ professional scholastic 
opinion was . . . fearful of Local Authorities, and inclined to 
propose that they should be, if not muzzled, yet so constituted and 
conditioned as to be as innocuous as possible" But the 
Secondary Commissioners gave the private schools, at most, 
recognition, inspection, and scholarships. However, they were 
not content, and opposed the 1896 Bill The Jebb Joint 


Committee then went a little further in their favour as regards 
loan of teachers and apparatus; while the Bill of 1900 gave them 
practically all they asked for both as regards positive support 
and negative protection. But all this time the question at issue 
was regarded as a purely “ secondary ” one, and, in spite of Mr. 
Sadlers “and others" category (in his Secondary Schools’ 
Return), it was claimed that all private schools, even for 
infants, were, 7550 facto, in the secondary grade. 

But now everything has changed. The Cockerton judgment 
has upset the Royal Commission's remedy of a separate 
Authority, and has shown that there can be no peace and no 
order until the Secondary Authority also controls in some 
degree elementary education. Even Mr. Balfour has pro- 
nounced for one area, one Authority. Hence between the Bills 
of 1900 and of 19o1 there is a great gulf fixed. The former 
was a one-story Bill, designed to comprehend and provide for 
all education which called itself * secondary," without reference 
to things outside ; the Bill of 1901 is a scaffolding of a complete 
house, into which shall be built the three stories of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary education, with all their rooms for liter- 
ary, scientific, or technical accommodation, their passages, and 
ante-chambers. Hence the Government had, first of all, to go 
to the County Councils (who in 1896 had strongly declared for 
secondary powers only), and ask them to take the larger burden 
upon themselves ; and, secondly, they had to reconsider the 
whole question in the light of the elementary-school problems. 
On the first point the County Councils Association gave an un- 
mistakable answer, and said, in effect : * The County Councillor, 
if muzzled, will not tread out your corn." They said, further: 
“We cannot expose our members to be constantly shot at for 
grants by the thousand and one private schools existing in some 
counties, nor can we be involved in endless litigation with the 
Board of Education by the action of every aggrieved body. If 
you are going (as you are forced by political reasons to do) to 
trust us with all education, you must trust us all in all or not at 
all? If it is supposed that competition with other efficient 
schools on School Board lines will result, why, then, supersede 
the School Boards, and how is all this competition to be done 
on a twopenny rate? 

On the second point the Government were even more awk- 
wardly placed. The term private schools, in the elementary 
sphere, means not the old dames! schools, but the schools 
“farmed” by the teachers and starved by the managers—the 
type of all inefficiency. Can the dame’s school for the middle 
class, and the preparatory school for the upper classes, be open to 
aid if private, and a school on the same lines for the working 
classes be debarred from such aid? As to “due reg :rd for exist- 
ing supply,” this is all provided for in the Act of 1870, where it 
deals with the compulsory formation of a School Board. If the 
same provision is to be brought into a general Bill, the natural 
corollary, * compulsory supply of deficiency " must be inserted— 
and is there any one so bold as to introduce the compulsory 
principle into secondary education? Finally, the object of 
creating a Local Authority is decentralization and devolution, 
with the resulting relief of the Central Authority. If every 
elementary school which feels aggrieved has a right to appeal 
on every question to Whitehall, where is the relief and where is 
the devolution? Hence the whole charter of private-school 
liberties had to go, and the only way to restore them (for those 
who wish a restoration) is to insist that there shall sof be 
one Authority for all grades of education, and that the existing 
chaos shall continue. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


PUBLIC meeting of this Association was held on June 26 
in the Pfeiffer Hall, Queen’s College. The chair was 
occupied by Sir RICHARD JEBB, M.P. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. G. LIPSCOMB, read letters, 
expressing sympathy with the aims of the Association and 
regretting their inability to attend, from the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Rosebery, Canon Spooner, the Rev. H. B. Gray, Dr. 
Ward (Master of Peterhouse College), Sir Philip Magnus, and 
others. 

The Address of the Chairman will be found on page 433. 
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Mr. STORR, in moving Resolution 1— 


** It is desirable that modern languages should occupy a more 
important position than they do at present in secondary schools"— 


said the Chairman had in his admirable address shown that there was 
no real antagonism between classics and modern languages. He had 
conceded all that modern language masters asked—a fair field and no 
favour. So far they had not had it. Modern languages till within the 
last fifty years had been only an extra, an accomplishment on a par 
with fencing and calisthenics. As a consequence three head masters 
out of every four were classics, and it was the head master who settled 
the time-tables. Thus it had taken him twenty years to obtain at 
Merchant Taylors’ School more than one hour a week for the lowest 
form who were beginning French. He still desiderated the same 
reforms that he had advocated four years ago in a chapter that he 
contributed to Mr. Barnett's ** Teaching and Organization.” He 
desired that pupils from preparatory schools should leave with some 
knowledge of English and of colloquial French. Such knowledge 
could not be exacted so long as the head masters of Eton and Win- 
chester demanded Greek for their scholarships. At the other end of 
the scale he desired that the Universities should require at matricula- 
tion an acquaintance with one modern language. As it was they 
moved in a vicious circle. The Universities did not examine in modern 

es because they were not seriously taught in schools, and the 
schools did not teach seriously modern languages because they did not 
pay at the Universities. His DE was not based on utilitarian grounds. 
He was far from agreeing with Herbert Spencer that the most profitable 
subjects to know were the most educative. As a schoolmaster his con- 
cern was with the man, not the Fachmann. But he held that the boy 
who had been taught at school to appreciate Moliére and Victor Hugo, 
Taine and Michelet, Goethe and Schiller, Lessing and Mommsen, had 
received a liberal education. 

Mr. PATON (University College School) seconded. He recalled his 
own school-days, when they had one modern language lesson a week, 
encroached on at the one end by prayers and at the other by anticipa- 
tion of breakfast. Every one, except the French master, realized that 
the thing was a farce. As Mr. Storr had hinted, the key of the position 
was the time-table. Beginners, he held, should have at least one 
lesson (not necessarily one hour) a day. Boys leaving school at seven- 
teen should have at least four hours a week. For the present scant 
allowance head masters were not wholly to blame. Behind the head 
master was the examiner, who virtually determined the time-table. 
Thus the last syllabus of the London University Matriculation Ex- 
amination had handicapped and crippled German. For the proper 
study of modern languages in schools they needed more efficient 
teachers—men specially trained for the work. It was only in England 
that you would meet with such an advertisement as this :—** Wanted, 
à master to teach French, German, Chemistry, and Bookkeeping." 
The Modern Language Association had done a good work in two ways 
—influencing examining boards and encouraging the training of 
special teachers. 

In the absence of Prof. York Powell, the second resolution was pro- 
posed by Dr. BREUL: 


‘* Additional encouragement should be given to modern lan- 
guages at the Universities." 


He would lay special stress on the word *'additional." For the last 
seventeen years Cambridge had had its Mediæval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, and this year a viva voce test had been added. What more was 
needed? (1) The introduction of one modern language in every 
matriculation examination. (2) More oral tests in University examina- 
tions, and that the present tests should be made compulsory. (3) The 
encouragement of research, not only by professors but by pupils, in 
the first case by lightening the professors’ work, in the second by allow- 
ing original work to count in the Tripos. (4) The encouragement of 
post-graduate studies by prizes, scholarships, &c. (5) Reference 
libranes for students, like the Taylorian Library at Oxford and the 
Seminar Bibliothek in German Universities. (6) Phonetic apparatus 
and qualified teachers. (7) Some means of studying at the University 
itself Aealzen. For these objects funds were lacking, and the University 
must appeal to the public for material as well as moral support. In 
teaching modern languages England was behind not only France and 
Germany, but Scandinavia, as was proved by the Danes and Swedes 
who attended the Cambridge holiday courses. 

Dr. Haig Brown seconded. 

Mr. PERCY MATHESON supported. Oxford was already moving in 
the matter, and the question of giving French and German a place in 
Responsions was being carefully considered ; but it was not a simple 
problem, as the University had a double function—to supply general as 
well as professional education. He sincerely hoped that this reform 
would pass, but it was not by itself sufficient. At Oxford there was no 
final school of modern languages, except for women, and such a school 
was essential to put modern languages in their proper place as a scientific 
and literary study. This, however, could not be done without increasing 
the provision for teaching. Further, he was in favour of entrance 
scholarships for modern languages, provided the examination was made 


sufficiently general. It had been proved that a completely special 
examination in science or in mathematics was bad, both for the student 
and the study. He desired a School of Modern Languages for two 
reasons. First, because he held that a study of French, German, and 
Italian classics was a real instrument of culture ; secondly, because it 
was desirable that modern language teachers should be educated in 
England together with teachers in other subjects. Lastly, he attached 
the highest importance to the international aspect of the subject. The 
recent misunderstandings between England and her neighbours had 
been mainly due to mutual ignorance. 
Resolution 3 was proposed by Sir HUBERT JERNINGHAM : 


** The study of modern languages is no less important from a 
commercial point of view than as an instrument of culture.” 
Two sayings had impressed themselves on his memory as a young man. 
That of Charles V. : ** A man who knows four languages is worth four 
men." The Emperor had to rule four races, and knew only one lan- 
guage ; so he spoke from personal experience. Again, Mme. de Staél, 
in her ** Conversations,” said: ‘f Any man who becomes familiar with 
the life of another nation through its language opens for himself a new 
field." He had himself learnt through sad experience how languages 
should not be taught. After mastering Greek, as he thought, at the 
University of Paris, he had found, as an a/£acAé at Athens, that not a 
word he spoke was understood. Later on he had learned Turkish with 
similar results. His munshi, when he complained, told him: ** The 
Turkish I teach you is that used in converse with the Sultan, not with 
the common people." The moral he drew was that it was essential that 
ronunciation should be taught early, when the vocal organs are flexible. 
We want to start with the colloquial language; the technicalities will 
come later when there is need of them. Nothing brings an Englishman 
so near a Frenchman or a German as a knowledge of his language. 
This is the Masonic pass-word—the Open Sesame. A scrutiny of the 
census for 1891 showed that there were 198,000 foreigners resident in 
England ; deducting 20,000 for those under fifteen or over sixty-five, 
there remained 178,000, most of whom were earning the wages that 
might be earned by English boys and girls if only they had been taught 
foreign languages. 

Mr. ALBERT SPICER seconded the resolution. He acknowledged 
the benefit he had himself derived asa man of business from his studies 
in Germany, and urged that boys who were destined to be the leaders 
of commerce should, before they leave school, have been thoroughly 
grounded in at least one modern language. 

A vote of thanks to the authorities of Queen’s College was proposed 
by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, and seconded by Mr. MILNER-BARRY. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Miss FAITH- 
FULL, Vice-Principal of the Ladies’ Department of King’s College (who 
advocated the systematic study of English literature and composition), 
and seconded by Mr. GOLLANCZ. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members ‘ The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ** Journal" is zm no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Assoctation in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed terein.] 


THE topic of interest during the past month has naturally been the 
Education Bill, and that measure was duly considered and over- 
hauled by our Executive Committee at its ordinary meeting on the first 
Saturday of June, and at a special meeting held a week later. As the 
outcome of its deliberations the following resolutions were passed :— 

I. ** This Association welcomes the Government Education Bill, in 
that it constitutes the County or County Borough Council the Local 
Education Authority, that it makes the residue of the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, applicable to education other than 
primary, and that it is designed to prevent competition between existing 
educational authorities.” 

2. '' This Association welcomes the statement of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, made at Staveley, Derbyshire, on May 31, that it is intended to 
include experts in the proposed Education Committees." |] 

3. ** This Association desires that the Bill should be amended as 
follows :—(a) Clause I, Sub-section 2, to read: * Every such scheme 
shall provide that a majority of the members of the Committee shall 
be members of the Council, and that there shall be other members, 
male or female, not members of the Council, of whom some shall be 
persons having experience as teachers.’ (The words in italic constitute 
the desired amendment.) (4) That Clause I, Sub-section 3, which 
provides for Joint Education Committees of two or more Councils, and 
for separate Education Committees for parts of counties, be amended 
in the same sense as Sub-section 2 above. (c) In Clause II., the applica- 
tion of the residue under Section I of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act, 1890 (generally known as the * whisky money’), to 
education to be made compulsory instead of permissive, as in the Bill. 
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(a) After Clause IV. the following clauses from the Education Bill, 
1900, be added : ‘A school shall not be deemed to be aided within the 
meaning of the Áct by reason only that: (a) Any scholarship or ex- 
hibition granted or supplemented under this Act is held at that school ; 
or (^) The use of any museum, laboratory, workshop, or apparatus 
established or maintained or equipped, wholly or in part, under this 
Act, or the instruction given by any technical or scientific instructor 
paid, wholly or in part, under this Act, is available to scholars of the 
school equally with other students.' (e) After Clause IV. there be in- 
serted Clauses IV. and V. of the Education Bill, 1900.” 

4. ' (1) Every Council shall make such reports and returns and give 
such information to the Board of Education with respect to their pro- 
ceedings under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, 
and this Act as that Board may require. (2) Every Council shall, in 
the exercise of their powers of establishing and aiding schools under 
the said Acts, have regard to the existing supply of efficient schools, 
and to the existing application of money applicable to purposes of 
education.” 

5- ** (1) If the governing body of any school feel aggrieved at the 
action of any Council on the ground that it acts unequally or unfairly 
with respect to that school, or is otherwise prejudicial to the school, 
they may complain to the Board of Education, and the Board, after 
communicating with the Council, shall determine the matter, and 
the Council shall comply with any order made by the Board of Educa- 
tion for removing the ground of the complaint. (2) For the purposes of 
this section the expression ‘ governing body,’ shall include any corpora- 
tion, trustees, or other persons managing a school." 

Copies of these resolutions have been widely circulated by Mr. F. C. 
Bentley, of St. Dunstan's College, Catford, who succeeded Mr. Ryley 
as Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee. 

That the Association would accept the Bill as an honest attempt to 
solve a difficult but pressing problem was a foregone conclusion. It 
will be noticed that its suggested amendments include the question of 
expert representation, the compulsory expenditure of the whisky money 
on education, the power of the Local Authority to give assistance to 
private schools, and the inclusion of Clauses IV. and V. of last year’s 
Bill. 

The Duke of Devonshire's speech at Staveley has to some extent 
allayed the feeling of anxiety as to the presence of experts on the Local 
Authorities ; but it is not reassuring to read of the Chairman of the 
Technical Instruction Committee of a prominent County Borough 
claiming for his corporation the absolute power of appointing the Local 
Authority, with ¢wo exceptions. The feeling in favour of the com- 
pulsory application of the whisky money to education seems very strong. 
The amount, however, at present unexpended is not so large as to give 
very great importance to the sugyested amendment. Resolution 3 (4) 
is intended to permit assistance to be given to the etficient private 
schools which have in the past done so much to remedy the extremely 
unequal distribution of educational endowments, and the insertion of 
Clauses IV. and V. of last year's Bill is held to be of the utmost im- 
portance in view of the possible influence of local prejudice on the 
actions of the new Authorities. ‘ 

As we write it seems to be more than possible that the Govern- 
ment will not, after all, persevere with the Bill. If this is really 
their intention, it cannot be said that the ‘‘ strongest Government 
of modern times" has added to its reputation by its courageous treat- 
ment of educational questions, and their action will cause considerable 
feeling among those who have hopefully anticipated the passing of their 
present proposals, which, if timid and incomplete, would at least have 
been a small step in the right direction. 

The question of the appointment of head masters, and especially the 
undue preference given to those in, or about to take, Holy Orders, has 
'been engaging the attention of the Executive, which, in reference to the 
:appointment of Dr. Gow to Westminster School, has passed the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘‘ That the Executive of the A. M.A. regrets that a 
head master occupying so prominent a position as the Chairman of the 
I.A.H.M. should have found, after having been a successful Head 
Master for sixteen years, that the taking of Orders is a necessary pre- 
liminary to further professional advancement." 

Mr. Bridge has contributed a short but interesting article to the 
Members' Circular with reference to the schools of which details are 
given in the Public Schools Year Book for 1901. ** The proportion of 
clergy among assistants is between one-seventh and one-eighth. Of 
102 head masters, however, 61 are clerical and 41 are lay. The 
number of boarding schools which have accepted a lay head are still 
very few, but there are still some well known houses among them: 
Blundell's School, Tiverton ; Bromsgrove School ; Lovett's ; Sedbergh. 
The lay head master of the last named school is * licensed to preach.’ 
. . . Eight schools offer reduced terms to sons of the clergy, and 
‘two or three others have advantages in the way of scholarships for 
the same class; two or three also offer special advantages to 
‘sons of officers of the Army or Navy or medical men. Not a single 
school offers the smallest advantage to sons of schoolmasters. . . . It 
is a sign of how little we have been regarded as a profession." 

The Press Committee has issued some extremely serviceable handbills 
admirably setting forth the aims of the Association as far as is possible 


in so small a compass, and altogether it would seem that our general 
activity is greatly on the increase. 

A proportionate furthering of the aims of the A. M.A. is to be con- 
fidently anticipated. 


CONFERENCE OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE Association of Head Mistresses held their Annual Conference 

at King Edward's School for Girls, Birmingham, on June 15 

last. Miss Creak, Head Mistress of King Edward’s School, received 

many of the members attending the Conference on the afternoon of the 

14th, and in the evening the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 

Birmingham held a reception to meet the Head Mistresses in the 
Council House. 

At the Conference on the 15th over a hundred and twenty head 
mistresses were present. Miss Day, Grey Coat School, Westminster, 
presided, and opened the proceedings with an interesting address. 
After a reference to the death of Queen Victoria as being the most 
important event since the last meeting, the address was mainly devoted 
to educational ideals of bygone years, especially as shown in an old 
pamphlet, entitled ** The Lady's Preceptor,” published in 1742, and 
dedicated to the Princess Augusta, a sister of George III. Miss Day 
read copious extracts from this work, which were listened to with great 
interest, She concluded her address by warning the members of the 
Association not to allow themselves to be so absorbed by the edu- 
cational controversies by which they are surrounded at the present time 
as to let education suffer, and urged them to remember that, though asa 
body they must be to some extent political, as individuals they must be 
light-bearers. 

Miss Connolly (Haberdashers’ School, Hatcham) was elected to 
succeed Miss Day as President for the ensuing two years. 

Invitations were accepted for the Conference to meet in 1904 at the 
Datchelor School, Camberwell, and in 1905 at the Winchester High 
School. 

The main business of the Conference was the discussion of the 
Education Bill (1901), and the following resolutions were passed :— 

I. ** That this Association heartily welcomes the introduction of the 
Government Education Bill, as providing Local Authorities for edu. 
cation other than elementary, to be constituted by schemes originating 
with the County or County Borough Councils, and approved by the 
Board of Education." 

2. *' That this Association is nevertheless of opinion (i.) that the Bill 
should provide for the appointment upon the proposed Education 
Authorities of persons possessing expert knowledge and experience in 
secondary education ; (ii.) that, having in view that women are by law 
excluded from the County or County Borough Councils, and that this is 
a serious bar to their adequate inclusion in the proposed Education 
Committees, the majority of whose members are to be in each case 
members of the Councils, it is of the highest importance that the 
presence of women should be required on all such Committees; (iii.) that 
the proposed Education Authorities should be required, in making 
further provision for education, to have regard to existing schools, and 
that managers or governing bodies of existing schools should have the 
right of appeal to the Board of Education in order to secure that the 
new Education Authorities shall have due regard for the work of 
existing educational institutions." 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 
Livy, Book XXI. Edited by F. E. A. Trayes. (Bell’s Illustrated 
Classics.) 2s. 6d. net. 
Virgil’s neid, Book I. Edited by M. T. Tatham. E. Arnold, 
Is. 6d. 


Divinity. 
By Kev. Percival Jackson. 
Pitt Press, 2s. 6d. 


The Prayer-Book Explained. Part I., 


Daily Offices and Litany. 


English Literature. 
Sonnets and Songs of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Philip Sidney. 


T. Burleigh, 7s. 6d. net. E 
Poems of English History, 61-1714. Edited by J. A. Nicklin. 
A. & C. Black, Is. 6d. 
French Texts. 


Waterloo. By Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes, 3s. 


General Literature. 


Brother Musicians: Reminiscences of Edward and Walter Bache. 
By Constance Bache. Methuen, 6s. net. 
Our Public Schools: their Influence on English History. By J. G. 


Cotton Minchin. Sonnenschein, 6s. 
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The Staff Work of the Anglo-Boer War. By Lady Briggs. Grant 
Richards, 10s. 6d. 
Guide to Switzerland. By W. A. B. Coolidge. A. & C. Black, 


3s. 6d. 
The Adversaries of the Sceptic. By A. Hodder. 
Gilbert White's Natural History of Selborne. 
and W. Warde Fowler. Methuen. 
Naples Past and Present. By Arthur II. Norway. Methuen, 6s. 
Peter Abélard. By Joseph McCabe. Duckworth, 6s. net. 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. With Introduction by 
C. Strachey and Notes by Annette Calthrop. 2 vols. Methuen, 12s. 


Sonnenschein, 6s. 
Edited by L. C. Miall 


Geography. 
Outlines of Physiography. By A. J. Herbertson. 


E. Arnold, 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s New Geography Readers: Asia. 


Is. 6d. 


History. 
The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. By R. Lodge. Riving- 
tons, 6s. net. 
A History of the English Church, 1066-1272. By W. R. W. 


Stephens, Dean of Winchester. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 


Tutorial Algebra. I.: Elementary Course. 


By Rupert Deakin. 
W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 
Deductions in Euclid. By T. W. Edmondson. W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 
Theory of Equations. By Burnside and Panton. Vol. II. Longmans, 
6d. 


9s. 
Miscellaneous. 
A Drill-Book for Elementary Schools. 
mans, 7s. 6d. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year ended June 
30, 1898. Washington Government Printing Office. 
Instructive and Ornamental Paper-Work. Fully Illustrated. By Mrs. 
L. Walker. Upcott Gill, 3s. 6d. 
An Eton Boy’s Letters. By Nugent Banks. 
Henry Drummond. By Cuthbert Lennox. 
The Heart of the Empire. 7s. 6d. Unwin. 
The Nationalization of the Old English Universities. 
Campbell, 6s. Chapman & Hall. 
Natural History. 
Life by the Seashore. By Marion Newbigin. 
Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. net. 
Pedagogy. 
A Manual of School Hygiene. By E. W. Hope and E. A. Browne. 
Pitt Press, 3s. 6d. 
Commercial Education in Thecry and Practice. By E. E. Whitfield. 
Methuen, 5s. | 
Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry. By Fabian Ware. 
Murray, 3s. 6d. 
A Manual of Psychology. 
and enlarged. 


By John Lishman. Long- 


Cassell, 5s. 
2s. 6d. net. 


By Lewis 


With Illustrations. 


By G. F. Stout. Second Edition, revised 


W. B. Clive, 8s. 


Philology. 


Notes on English Etymology. By Prof. W. W. Skeat. Clarendon 
Press, 8s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, - 


LONDON. 

An interesting departure is announced, namely, the institution of a 
department for the practical teaching of modern Chinese at the Uni- 
versity, for the benefit of merchants and clerks and officers in the 
Diplomatic, Consular, Military, and Customs Services who require a 
knowledge of Chinese. Mr. Brown, former Consul at Kiu-Kiang, is 
to be the Director, and Prof. Douglas the Professor. Two erudite man- 
darins are also expected to give lessons. A syllabus will shortly be 
issued, The China Association has set an admirable example by 
coming forward with an endowment of £500 a year for five years, 
and thus making this undertaking possible. 

Since my remark last month grave dissatisfaction has been expressed 
in and by the Press at the apparent failure of the governing bodies 
of the University to put into force their powers for getting the 
* teaching " machine into motion, or, at least, at their undue slow- 
ness in doing so. Changes are rumoured in the Matriculation 
syllabus. 

We are still waiting for a Carnegie. 


OXFORD. 
The last fortnight of term has been unusually full of notices of the 
death of distinguished Oxford men. Prof. J. Viriamu Jones was F.R.S. 
and Principal of the Cardiff University College. He was Science Scholar 


of Balliol, First Class in both Natural Science and Mathematics, and 
was Professor at Firth College, Sheffield, from which he was transferred 
to Cardiff in 1883, where his devoted labour and brilliant administra- 
tive gifts deserved and achieved the highest success. His death at the 
early age of forty-six is a deplorable loss both to science and to educa- 
tion. Another premature death is that of Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B., 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade, well known for his im- 
portant aid in settling more than one labour dispute, as well as for his 
ability in the discharge of his ordinary official duties. Lord Wantage, 
though not an Oxford man, was well known both privately to many 
Oxford friends and in particular for his consistent and generous support 
to the Reading College, which, by its intimate connexion with € rist 
Church and with Oxford Extension work, has from the first been in the 
closest relations with the University. 

Two new research degrees have been added to the list previously 
given, viz., the degree of D.Litt. to Mr. L. R. Farnell, Tutor of 
Exeter College (for his important work on the ‘‘ Cults of the Greek 
States "), and the same degree to Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein (for his re- 
searches in the study of comparative grammar). It is abundantly 
clear that the day will soon be past for the merely titular doctorate, 
not corresponding to any solid work or real distinction on the part of 
the aspirant. 

The appointment to the Deanery of Christ Church, being in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, is usually more difficult to prophesy than any 
other headship of a college ; and the present case is no exception to 
the rule. While several other names of possible aspirants were freely 
discussed in Oxford, Lord Salisbury has appointed the Rev. T. R. 
Strong, Senior Censor and Tutor. Mr. Strong was educated at West- 
minster and Christ Church, and was electedStudent thirteen years ago. 
He has been Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham and 
Bampton Lecturer. The appointment is recognized in Oxford as 
having the great merit of rewarding good work done in the admin- 
istration of the college. The position of Senior Censor is never an 
easy one, requiring judgnient and force of character, perhaps in an 
exceptional degree ; and Mr. Strong is generally held to have accepted 
the post at a difficult time, and to have discharged his duties with great 
success. 

The new Professor of Poetry (Mr. A. C. Bradley, of Balliol College) 
delivered his inaugural lecture on ‘‘ Poetry for Poetry's sake” in the 
Sheldonian Theatre on June 5 to a large and appreciative audience, in 
which Balliol College, as was fitting, was particularly strongly repre- 
sented. The Professor has made an excellent new departure in his 
decision to give a course of lectures next term on Shakespeare to 
students reading for the Honour School of English. Mr. Bradley 
is well known as an able and brilliant lecturer on English ; and it is 
safe to prophesy that his audience will not be confined by any means to 
the special students. 

The University on June 11 had before it a scheme for the establish- 
ment of scholarships in theology and law, submitted by the trustees 
of the will of thelate Miss Rebecca Flower Squire. It was understood 
that several of the provisions were deemed by the Boards of Faculties 
of Law and Theology to be unacceptable, especially in regard to re- 
striction of the scholarships to sons of British subjects, and to the tenure 
at a college or hall (thus excluding non-collegiate students) ; but the 
Theological Faculty were, on the whole, anxious to accept the pro- 
posal, while the Law Faculty took a different view. The scheme, 
however, had to be accepted or rejected as a whole, and it was lost in 
a small house by one vote (thirty-one for, thirty-two against). It is a 
great pity that the trustees did not see their way to remove such objec- 
tionable provisions, and thus enable the University to carry out the 
benevolent intentions of the testatrix. 

The following appointments and honorary and other degrees have 
been duly announced :—To represent the University at the Bicentenary 
of Yale University in October: Goldwin Smith (Hon. D.C.L., Hon. 
Fellow of Oriel) ; Right Hon. d pot Bryce (D.C.L., Hon. Fellow of 
Oriel) ; James Williams (D.C.L., Fellow of Lincoln). To represent 
Oxford at the British Congress on Tuberculosis in July: Sir John 
Burdon-Sanderson, Bart. (D. M., Hon. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Regius Professor of Medicine) ; William Collier (M.A. Exeter College). 

Honorary Degrees: Hon. D.C. L., C. Neal Dalton, C.B., Master of 
the Drapers Company (on June 18); Hon. D.D., Right Rev. J.G. 
Holmes (M.A. University College, Bishop of St. Helena); Hon. 
D.Litt., Rev. C. A. Briggs, D.D. (Professor of Biblical Theology in 
Union Seminary, New York), and Rev. F. Brown(Ph.D., D.D., Professor 
of IIebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Seminary, New 
York); Hon. D.Sc., Mr. P. L. Sclater (M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Secretary of the Zoological Society) ; Hon. 
M. A., Colonel Eugene C. Impey, C.LE. 

Prizes : The Lothian Essay (Historical) to N. H. Baynes (B. A. New 
College) ; favourably mentioned, W. A, Parker Mason (B.A. Trinity 
College). 

Election to benefice: Rev. W. D. Filliter (M.A. Exeter College), 
to the Vicarage of East Lulworth, in Dorsetshire. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
The term has closed in sadness. Mr. R. A. Neil, Senior Tutor of 
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Pembroke and University Lecturer in Sanskrit, died, after a brief illness, 
on June 19. Originally a graduate of Aberdeen, and a ‘‘son of the 
manse," he was Second Classic and Chancellor's Medallist in 1876, and 
since then, at his own college of Peterhouse and at Pembroke, he has 
been a classical teacher—erudite, stimulating, and beloved. In many 
University offices he displayed the best qualities of his race, and he was 
trusted implicitly by all who knew him. The loss to Pembroke, follow- 
ing so quickly on Mr. Prior's death, is grievous. Of those who built up 
the college to its present position Dr. Searle, the aged Master, alone 
survives. 

Mr. Neil died in his prime. Mr. William Walton, of Trinity, Trinity 
Hall, and Magdalene—a famous mathematical teacher in his day, and a 
familiar and venerable figure in Cambridge streets—passed away a few 
days before, in his eighty-eighth year. 

Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and formerly Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Victoria University, has been elected Vice-Chancellor for 
the ensuing year. 

The proposal to roof in a quadrangle of the Library for a reading- 
room, and to glaze the atches of the external portico in order to give 
more space for the law library and the clerks’ offices, has been 
strenuously opposed on architectural grounds. The scheme is accord- 
ingly in abeyance, though it is doubtful that the opposition of the anti- 
utilitarians will be ultimately successful They have certainly left 
themselves open to the charge that their objections are urged only at 
the last moment. The scheme has been for many months before the 
University, and has hitherto passed through all its stages unchallenged. 

The Rede Lecture, by Prof. Maitland, on ** The Reception of the 
Roman Law,” was one of the most brilliant of a brilliant series. It is 
shortly to be published by the University Press. 

The Council of the Senate, in proposing certain minor amendments in 
the regulations for advanced students, point out that their operation has 
been highly satisfactory. Up to the end of the Lent Term, 1901, 45 
candidates had been admitted to ‘‘ study,” and 67 (including 10 of the 
former) to **research." Of the latter, 32 have submitted dissertations 
“of distinction," and received certificates; of the former, 6 have 
satisfied the examiners in the advanced sections of Tripos examinations. 
Two have been elected to fellowships, and several to professorships and 
other important posts in other Universities. Numerous candidates for 
colonial and foreign Universities seek to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for study and research to be found in Cambridge rather than of 
the avenues to a degree afforded by the regulations. It has been sug- 
gested that these students should, as at Oxford, be offered a special 
degree (Litt. B. or Sc. B.) ; but the Council, after due consideration, are 
not i pis to make this change. At present advanced students take 
the B. Á. and M.A. degree like others, and so are fully incorporated 
with the University. 

The Senior Wrangler of the year—Mr. A. Brown, of Caius—is once 

more a Scottish student, who came to Cambridge with a Ferguson 
Studentship from Edinburgh. Three Indian students—Messrs. B. N. 
and C. N. Cama and H. G. Gharpurey—come together as sixth and 
bracketed seventh Wranglers. Miss Reynolds, of Newnham, is 
bracketed eleventh. In Part II. the Senior Wrangler of last year (Mr. 
J. E. Wright) and Miss W. M. Hudson, of Newnhan, share the First 
Division of the First Class. Mr. R. C. Richards, of Trinity, is alone 
in Division I. of the First Class of the Classical Tripos, Part I. Four 
men and two women gain a First Class in Part II. Thirty-five men 
and two women get First Classes in Part I. of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos ; eight men and two women First Classes in Part II. Mr. Sutton 
(Emmanuel) and Mr. Lever (Christ's) are Seniors in Law. In Modern 
Languages Mr. J. W. H. Atkins, of St. John's, and three ladies are 
placed in the First Class, with the ‘‘ star” of special distinction. 

The absence of honorary degrees, on account of the mourning for 
Queen Victoria, has deprived the ceremonies at the end of term of 
some of their wonted animation ; and the proceedings at the Congrega- 
tions on June 18 were decorous even to dullness. The singing of 
** Rule, Britannia !" when Mr. Van Zijl, the Boer President of the 
Union, was admitted to his degree, and the presentation of three wooden 
spoons to the last of the **'junior optimes," were the only signs that 
undergraduate humour still smouldered in the galleries of the Senate 
House. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Sir 
Martin Conway to be Slade Professor of Fine Art, in the place of Dr. 
C. Waldstein ; H. L. Pass, St. John's, and R. H. Connolly, Christ's, 
to be Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholars ; H. L. Pass, St. Tohn's, to be Mason 
Prizeman for Biblical Hebrew; C. H. T. Atchley, Sidney, F. W. 
Wadely, Selwyn, and R. Sterndale Bennett, St. John's, to be Stewart 
of Rannoch Scholars in Sacred Music; the Rev. C. A. E. Pollock, 
Corpus, to be Secretary to the Lodging Houses Syndicate ; Dr. Skeat 
and Prof. Ridgeway to be representatives of the University at the 
Millennial Commemoration of Alfred the Great, to be held at Win- 
chester; Sir Robert Ball, the Hon. W. Everett, and Prof. f. Cox to 
be representatives of the University at the two-hundredth anniversary of 
Yale College, to be held at Newhaven in October ; W. E. Heitland, 
St. John's, and Owen Seaman, Clare, to be adjudicators of the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal for an English Poem; the Rev. E. Hill, St. John's, to 
be a governor of Woodbridge School; F. H. Marshall, Chancellor's 


Classical Medallist 1901, to be a Junior Fellow of Emmanuel ; Mr. 
Sidney Lee, editor of ** The Dictionary of National Biography," to 
be Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College ; Mr. H. 
Yates Thompson, Trinity, to be Sandars Reader in Bibliography ; Mr. 
N. Wedd, King's, to be University Lecturer in Ancient History ; Dr. 
S. Schechter, Christ's, to be Curator in Oriental Literature at the Uni- 
versity Library ; Prof. Newton to be Manager of the Balfour Fund 
for Animal Morphology; J. H. Marshall, King's, to be Craven 
Student; W. G. Fearnsides, Sidney, to be Harkness Scholar in 
Paleontology ; E. R. Watson, Jesus, to be Wiltshire Prizeman in 
Geology ; H. V. Temperley, King's, to be Gladstone Memorial Prize- 
man in History ; Dr. Walker, Peterhouse, and Mr. H. F. Baker, St. 
John's, to be Proctors for the ensuing academical year ; Dr. W. Lang- 
don Brown, St. John's, to be Raymond Horton-Smith Prizeman in 
Medicine; E. Gold, St. John's, to be Elliott Exhibitioner, and R. J. 
Tillyard, Queens’, to be Rogers Exhibitioner of the Leathersellers' 
Company ; S. C. Talbot, Caius, to be Russian Scholar of the college ; 
L. Lewton Brain, St. John's, to be Hutchinson Kesearch Student in 
Botany. 


WALES. 


By the death of Principal Viriamu Jones at Geneva on June 2, the 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire has in a critical 
period of its history been deprived of a head who had been connected 
with it for eighteen years. Principal Jones was educated at University 
College, London, and Balliol College, Oxford, and, after acting for a 
short period as Principal of Firth College, Sheffield, came to Cardiff 
College on its foundation in 1883. The members of the College 
Council, which included then the late Dean Vaughan and the late Lord 
Aberdare, soon learned to put their entire confidence in the practical 
sense of the new Principal, who, winning the respect and warm 
personal regard of all with whom he associated, gained a position of 
great influence, which he maintained throughout. Under his care the 
college grew rapidly until the question of providing suitable accom- 
modation became a most serious one, and one of the last public acts of 
Principal Jones was the securing from the Cardiff Corporation of a free 
grant of five acres for building purposes. In addition to the pressure of 
heavy college duties, Principal Jones devoted much time and energy to 
the establishment of the Welsh University and the intermediate schools 
systems. He was the first Vice-Chancellor of the University, and to 
him we owe much of the details of the constitution of the various 
bodies of the University. He was also Vice-Chairman of the Welsh 
Central Board. No one has left, or will leave, a more enduring im- 
press on Welsh education. Principal Jones was a man of consummate 
tact, a debater with unrivalled dialectical skill and persuasive power. | 
He was honest and sincere, with a desire to get at the truth rather than 
win rhetorical victories over opponents. Outside educational circles he 
was held in high esteem by the Welsh people, for he was in thorough 
sympathy with their aspirations, and was himself a type of that idealism 
which represents the true Welsh character. 


SCOTLAND. 


The deed of foundation of the Carnegie Trust has now been made 
known, and the probable effects of the gift are being discussed on all 
hands. The Executive Committee which will have the chief administra- 
tion of the trust has been well chosen. Most of its members have, in 
one way or another, had considerable experience in educational 
matters. The annual income of the trust is expected to exceed 
4,100,000, double the sum originally anticipated. One half of it is to be 
devoted to ** improvement and expansion " (in the widest sense) in the 
Faculties of Science and Medicine, and in the ** modern" part of the 
Arts Faculty. The trustees are also empowered to extend the benefits 
of this portion of the fund to extra-mural classes qualifying for gradua- 
tion, and to technical and commercial schools which are doing work of 
a University level. The other half of the income (or as much of it as 
may be required) is to be spent in payment of the fees of students of 
Scottish birth or extraction, and of scholars (whatever their nationality) 
** who have given two years’ attendance after the age of fourteen years 
at State-aided schools in Scotland, or at such other schools and institu- 
tions in Scotland as are under the inspection of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department." The fees to be paid include those for extra-mural 
and technical classes of a University standard. Students are to make 
application to the trust for payment of their fees, and the trustees are 
empowered to give additional assistance, in money or other privileges. 
to students of exceptional merit. But there is to be no labelling of 
people as '*Carnegie students." The names of those who receive 
assistance are not to be made known. If there is any surplus revenue, 
it is to be expended on University Extension lectures in modern sub- 
jects, on evening classes, or otherwise as the trustees may think propa 

There is one respect in which the constitution of the trust may add a 
little to the burden of the Universities. While fees are to be paid equally 
in all the departments of study, no provision is made for the additional 
teaching and equipment that will be necessary if there is an increase of 
students in classics, philosophy, and law. It was, of course, to be 
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expected that Mr. Carnegie would desire specialy to encourage 
** modern " subjects ; but, apart altogether from the educational and 
culture value of the ** ancient ” subjects, they will continue to attract a 
large proportion of students for the simple reason that they are now, and 
will remain, the ** bread and butter" sciences. They provide more 
valuable openings to profitable occupation than do any other subjects 
of University study, and it is therefore unfortunate that they are to 
receive no encouragement from the trust. The difficulty of the pre- 
liminary examination may, however, prevent any great increase in the 
number of Arts students. In medicine, on the other hand (although the 
profession has the reputation of being overcrowded), it is expected that 
the number of students will grow, because the preliminary is much easier 
and the fees are much higher. There may also bean increase of students 
for the teaching profession. 

There will, no doubt, be a good deal of controversy as to the alloca- 
tion of the money for expansion and equipment. Government funds 
have in the past been distributed mainly on the principle of giving most 
to the Universities with the largest number of students. This was not 
unfair when there were few subjects qualifying for graduation, and these 
were endowed in all the Universities. But under present conditions 
the Universities which can offer the largest number of graduating sub- 
jects are gaining in numbers at the expense of those which are not so 
completely equipped, and it would therefore be more equitable and 
more beneficial for the education of the country as a whole to take the 
needs of the Universities rather than the number of their students as the 
basis of distribution. The larger Universities have also a wider field 
from which to draw contributions for their special extension funds, and 
it is satisfactory to notice that the Carnegie gift has not yet checked the 
liberality of the Glasgow people, who have this month added over 
£7,000 to the fund which is being raised there. 

On June 12-14 Glasgow University celebrated its ninth jubilee, 
when about four hundred representatives of Universities throughout 
the world assembled to do it honour. A commemoration service 
was held in the Cathedral ; a new Botanical Department was opened ; 
a very large number of honorary degrees were conferred upon distin- 
guished delegates and others, including Mrs. Campbell, of Tullichewan, 
Miss Emily Davies, and Mrs. John Elder; and there were various 
banquets, receptions, and other functions. Lord Kelvin discoursed 
on janes Watt, Prof. Smart on Adam Smith, and Prof. Young 
on William Hunter. In the course of his oration Lord Kelvin 
pointed out that Glasgow was the first British University, perhaps 
the first University in the world, to have an Engineering School 
and a Professorship of Engineering, and that it was the first University 
to provide physical and chemical laboratories for the instruction of 
students. The jubilee celebrations were most successful and in every 
way worthy of the high place and great traditions of Glasgow University. 

The proposals of the Glasgow Faculty of Arts for the reconstruction 
of the session in Arts, which were described in these notes last May, 
have been strongly supported in a letter from Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, formerly Professor of English Literature 
at Glasgow. The Master of Balliol and Mr. G. G. A. Murray, who 
have also been Scottish professors, entirely agree with Mr. Bradley’s 
views, which differ from those of the Faculty only in this respect— 
that the ex-professors would reduce the number of ordinary lectures to 
be given during the proposed three terms from a hundred to seventy-five. 
Mr. Bradley holds that ‘‘to make any material addition to the work 
now done by the professor would be dangerous to the welfare of the 
University "; but that the proposed three-term session, ‘‘ though it 
would involve certain disadvantages, would probably not diminish the 
effectiveness of the professor as a teacher, and might even increase it.” 
The Glasgow proposals are now being considered by the other Univer- 
sities. The Carnegie gift may tend to remove the objection which has 
been made on the ground of the extra expense to students. 

The position of the training colleges was further discussed in Parlia- 
ment in the debate on the Scottish Estimates. Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Haldane supported Mr. Douglas’s argument that further Government 
grants for the training of teachers should go to the Universities rather 
than to the training colleges. The Lord Advocate, replying for the 
Department, agreed that ‘‘ they should as far as possible foster the 
connexion between the training of teachers and the Universities.” The 
training colleges are not to be made Government institutions ; neither 
are they to be disconnected from the Churches, for this would be 
utterly against public opinion in Scotland. Further, the Lord Advocate 
contended, the Universities cannot supply all the teachers, because 
xi cannot be expected to give instruction in very elementary subjects, 
and because candidates for humbler posts in the teaching profession 
cannot, unless circumstances alter, come up to the standard of the 
graduating classes in the Universities. These objections are by no 
means formidable, and, if the money at present expended on the train- 
ing colleges were given to the Universities, the difficulty could very 
easily be got over, and the benefit to the students would be very great. 
Might not the religious difficulty be overcome by entrusting the religious 
instruction of students of education to the Divinity professors (along 
with the Free Church Divinity professors, if necessary)? It is surely a 
mistake to perpetuate an antiquated and wasteful system for such 
reasons as the Lord Advocate assigned. The question has also been 


under the consideration of the General Assemblies, and the Established 
Church Assembly appointed a Committee to report regarding it. 


IRELAND. 


The new Fellow of Trinity College for 1901 is Mr. R. A. P. Rogers, 
M.A. He was educated at the Tipperary Grammar School under Dr. 
Flynn, and had a distinguished college career in science. This is the 
fourth time he has been in for the Fellowship Examination. He won 
492°5 out of a total of 1,000 in Mathematics, the next candidate, Mr. J. 
Fraser, M.A. (who for the second time is Madden Prizeman, this 
year with £60 added), winning 572. Mr. Rogers's second subject was 
Ethics and Logic, in which he gained 321°5 out of a total of 500; while 
Mr. Fraser, in his second subject (Experimental Science) gained 157°5 
out of a total of 300. It was desired that the new Fellow should be a 
mathematician this year. Some slight concession was made towards 
reducing the memory-strain of the examination, notes which had been 
pene submitted to the examiner being allowed to be taken into 
the hall. 

Fourteen scholarships were awarded this year—nine classical and 
five mathematical. The first classical scholar is Mr. Hugh Canning, a 
distinguished M.A. of the Royal University, who last year entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, obtaining the first classical sizarship. His 
election has removed the old complaint that Trinity College does not 
prohibit mature scholars from other Universities competing against the 
ordinary young students. The first mathematical scholar is Mr. R. 
Moore, who, with three out of the five mathematical scholars, was 
educated at a famous science school—that of Portarlington. Three out 
of the nine classical scholarships were won by pupils of the High School, 
Dublin, and two by St. Columba’s College boys—Mr. Salmon, a grand- 
son of the Provost, and Mr. Gwynn, one of the brilliant family of the 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin; two of Dr. 
Gwynn's sons are Fellows, and a third is Mr. Stephen Gwynn, the 
author. 

At the service in the college chapel in the evening of Trinity Monday, 
the day of the announcement of the fellowship and scholarships, Mr. 
Sherlock delivered the discourse on a distinguished T.C.D. man, 
taking as his subject ** Henry Grattan” ; and, curiously enough, speak- 
ing strongly in favour of conceding the Catholic claims in higher educa- 
tion. Subsequently, the Provost and Fellows gave their customary 
dinner to the new Fellow and scholars, to which all the scholars of the 
“one” years were invited. A scholar of the year 1841 was present. 
Several modifications of the Arts course in Trinity College in the fresh- 
man years have been made to enable students to enter on special 
studies earlier than they can at present. They refer especially to medical 
and engineering students. 

The announcement of the names of those appointed to sit on the 
Commission to inquire into higher education in Ireland ** outside Trinity 
College? have been well received by both the Nationalist and Unionist 
pe. They are not only men of ability and educational experience, 

ut most of them of liberal and impartial views. Trinity College 
(though excluded) is well represented among the Irishmen appointed ; 
but this is impossible to avoid, since most Irishmen distinguished in 
academic pursuits are graduates of Dublin University. Judge Madden 
(its Vice-Chancellor) is one of the ablest of the Intermediate Education 
Board and a man of much fairness and breadth of mind. Dr. Starke, the 
Resident Commissioner of National Education, who has given most 
valuable help in the reforms in primary education, was formerly a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Prof. Butcher is a son of Dr. 
Butcher, formerly Bishop of Meath, and also a former Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He is believed to share Mr. Balfour's views 
on the establishment of a Catholic University. 

General regret is felt that Trinity College is excluded from the scope 
of the inquiry. The Presbyterian body have taken up a very strong 
position on this point, and bave resolved to decline to give evidence or 
assist the Commission in order to show their displeasure—a proceeding 
which, if persisted in, will only damage their own interests. 

The new rules of the Intermediate Board (which are dealt with 
elsewhere in this number) have evoked a storm of wrath among the 
Gaelic enthusiasts in Ireland. The Gaelic League have issued a 
manifesto calling for a national agitation to insist on Irish being placed 
on a complete equality with Greek, German, and French. The matter 
has been brought before Parliament, resolutions have been passed by 
the Local Councils, and public meetings have been held. In the 
classical course the student must choose either Greek or German in 
addition to Latin. The League demand that Irish shall be men- 
tioned as a third alternative. In the modern course the students must 
take French or German, They demand that Irish shall also be 
allowed as an alternative here. They would also be willing that ‘wo 
languages should be required if Irish were included ; but this would 
make the obligatory subjects far too many. In each course optional 
subjects (any number) are allowed, and Irish can be taken among 
these, and will rank as an Honour subject ; but the agitators say that 
there are so many other useful subjects to be taken that practically it 
will not be chosen. 

The Chief Secretary in Parliament read a communication from the 
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Board stating that, after much thought, they had done as much to 
encourage Irish as was possible without injuring general education, and 
the Government declined to interfere with the freedom of the Board, 
Mr. Wyndham rightly insisting that the present arrangements must be 
tried before it can be proved that Irish is being ‘‘ squeezed out.”  Cer- 
tainly a classical course, consisting in languages of Latin and Irish, or 
a modern course including only Irish, would scarcely be a desirable 
education, and both would be possible were the demands of the Gaelic 
League conceded. 

Others have objected that commercial subjects are not more in 
evidence in the programme of the modern side. The evidence at the 
Commission was overwhelming that the commercial courses previously 
instituted by the Board were complete failures, and that general history 
and geography, and ordinary arithmetic and French or German, were a 
far better preparation for a boy leaving school at fifteen for business than 
their so-called commercial equivalents. 

The Department of Agriculture and Industries are this summer 
holding special science classes (beginning July 1) in the Royal College 
of Science, Stephen’s Green, for about seven hundred teachers, in 
which very liberal terms are given ; and similar classes for teachers of 
drawing are being given in the School of Art, Dublin. As the teachers 
under the new science and art scheme (which forms part of the inter- 
mediate programme) are required to be qualified, large numbers are 
attending, and some complaints have been made that only one teacher 
from each school will be received. 

During the past month the annual examinations of the Royal Univer- 
sity have been proceeding. This year a larger number has entered for 
matriculation than in any previous year—between seven and eight 
hundred. 

The Intermediate Examinations have also been held in June, the last 
on the old lines. In all, 8,824 students (6,314 boys and 2,510 girls) 
presented themselves for examination. In the Senior Grade there were 
437 boys and 110 girls ; in the Middle, 926 boys and 465 girls; in the 
Schools Junior, 3,415 boys and 1,299 girls ; in the Preparatory, 1,536 
boys and 556 girls. 


SCHOOLS. 


Cirv OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR Ginr s. —Miss I. T. Lamond, who 
Vas from the school to Girton College in 1898, has gained a 

econd Class in the Natural Science Tripos. Miss G. A. Howell, 
M.A., has been added to the staff of assistant mistresses, and will enter 
on her duties in September next. The distribution of prizes by the 
Lady Mayoress will be held on Wednesday, October g. ` 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.— The annual 
distribution of prizes took place in the Clothworkers’ Hall on Thurs- 
day, June 27, 1901. The chair was taken by Lord Kelvin, and Lady 
Kelvin gave the prizes. On the platform were, among others, Mr. 
Latham, K.C. (Chairman of the Governors), Miss Ridley, Mrs. Patey, 
Mr. Horne, Miss Paget, Mrs. Hill, Mr. Charles, Rev. C. R. Patey, 
Rev. G. Tiley, Mr. Menzies, Rev. A. J. Buss, Rev. S. Buss, 
Dr. and Miss Benson, Mr. Willock, Miss Lawford, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Henderson, Miss Elford, Rev. Dr. Thornton, Dr. 
Garnett, Rev. E. D. Morley. The pupils, most of whom carried 
bouquets, filled the body of the hall. The proceedings began 
with a hymn, after which the Rev. A. J. Buss, Clerk to the Go- 
vernors, offered prayer. The pupils then sang a part song, after 
which the Head Mistress read her report for the year. She stated that 
the number of pupils in the school was 460, of whom 108 had been 

resented for public examinations, 80 per cent. of these being successful. 

he highest school honour of the year was that of Mary Frances Wood, 
who had taken the first place in the Girton Entrance Examination, and 
obtained the Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year for three years 
and a term. There were now 126 London graduates among old pupils 
of this school, and during the year eight names of former pupils 
had appeared in the Cambridge Tripos lists. After another song 
from the pupils, Lady Kelvin distributed the prizes, and then Lord 
Kelvin congratulated the prize winners, and, still more, the whole body 
of the school, on the great benefits they were receiving in a school of such 
excellent traditions—traditions worthily carried on from the time of its 
founder, Miss Buss. He was sure that no branch of learning failed to 
receive its full share of attention. But he expected that in this school 
it could not be but that each girl held in her heart some longing to 
imitate their well beloved Head Mistress. In conclusion, he would beg 
them out of his own experience to regard love of their work as no 
Fr ae joy ; love of work and devotion to duty were the mainsprings 
of life. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Annie Kate Edwards, who went 
from this school to Girton with a Cambridge Senior Local Scholarship, 
has taken the first part of the Classical Tripos, and has been placed in 
Class II. She was ‘‘ Company's Scholar " for the last two years of her 
time at tbis school. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The following have been elected to scholar- 
ships :—Judd Scholarship: J. W. Dew (Mr. H. P. Waller, St. 
Catharine's, Broxbourne). House Scholarships: H. S. Bigg Wither 
(Mr. A. S. Tabor, Cheam School), E. E. A. Heriz Smith (Rev. A. L. 


Hussey, Folkestone). Foundation Scholarships: E. W. Pye (Mr. 
Thomson, Horton School, Ickwell Bury), R. A. Poland (Mr. A. Kilby, 
Lindisfarne, Blackheath), L. Walker (Rev. A. Johnson, Cranmore 
House, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton), A. L. H. Gotley (Mr. L. 
Helbert, Westdown, Winchester), h. C. de Morgan (Tonbridge 
School), H. B. H. Dickinson (Mr. A. Kilby, Lindisfarne, Blackheath), 
H. W. Renshaw (Rev. E. L. Browne, St. Andrew's, Eastbourne), 
E. Sharpe (Mr. R. S. Goodchild, St. Faith's, Cambridge). Proxime 
accessit : A. E. Kitchin (Mr. Gidley Robinson, Hillside, Godalming). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The following have been elected 
to entrance scholarships :—S. Ivanov, S. Mamelsdorf, J. F. G. R. 
Heywood (University College School) ; A. P. le M. Sinkinson, O. F. 
Brown, J. Taylor (Mr. C. Simmons, Holly Hill). The following 
prizes have been gained in the school :—Latin Prose, W. McNaught ; 
Greek Prose, C. D. Schlesinger; French Prose, D. C. Wace; 
German Prose, A. R. E. Bauerle. S. C. Carpenter, B.A. Caius 
College, has gained First Class Honours in the Theological Tripos, 
with distinction in New Testament. The new pavilion on the cricket 
and football ground at Neasden will be opened by Sir Daniel Cooper 
on the occasion of the Old Boys’ cricket match, July 6. The prizes at 
the end of the term (July 29) will be distributed by his Excellency the 
American Ambassador. These lectures have been given in the Botan- 
ical Theatre of the college :—'* Crete," by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse; 
** Australia,” by Miss Darchy ; ** China," by Mr. E. C. Pilkington ; ** The 
Children of the Empire League," by Mrs. Roland Trimen. Deaths: 
J. Viriamu Jones, Principal of the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Cardiff ; E. W. Parsoné, Fellow of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers and of the Royal Geographical Societies of 
London and Lisbon; Dr. Bagshawe, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nottingham. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “ Mow.” ` 

The Extra Prize for June is awarded to “Cosine.” > `` 

The winner of the Extra Prize for January is Miss Margaret 
A. Macalister, Torrisdale, Cambridge. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for May is G. E. Dartnell 
Esq., Abbotsfield, Stratford Road, Salisbury. 


Par ce dernier soir, et à quelque distance de Liverpool, les idées où 
se résument ces longs mois d'exil, viennent de me remuer plus pro- 
fondément encore. Vers cinq heures, une molle et vague buée s'étant 
élevée, tous les contours de la cóte commencérent de se fondre et de 
s'évanouir. Je ne voyais que l'eau morte et verte, verte d'un vert où il 
y avait de l'émeraude et du lait. Un frisson de déchirement doux courait 
sur cette eau, comme le paquebot avangait. Au bas du ciel une large 
bande mauve trainait, et c'était dans ce mauve, une naissance d'arc-en- 
ciel, la base posée d'un pont de lumière, élancé vers où? Le soleil, qui 
se couchait là-bas, allongeait ses rayons au ras de l'eau. Il frappait 
droit sur un bateau-signal peint en rouge qui semblait de flamme, et un 
voilier s'approchait, qui, lui, prenait des teintes toutes noires, si bien qu'il 
paraissait une barque en deuil, d'une fuite tendrement, paisiblement 
funèbre. C'était un paysage de songe, comme il s'en rencontre sur 
cette mer d'Irlande—un paysage pour y voir les pieds du Sauveur, de 
l'Ami céleste marchant vers nous, vers les pauvres étres que nous 
sommes, à qui cette beauté de pareilles soirées perce et noie à la fois 
les cœurs. Je me retournai, et de l'autre côté je vis le soleil qui allait 
mourir. Il était rouge du rouge d'un sang répandu, et cerné exacte- 
ment de noir, d'un noir de nuit qui le pressait, qui le mangeait sans s'en 
éclairer. Une barre s’ctendit sur lui. Puis il diminua jusqu'à n'étre, 
dans cette noirceur du ciel appesanti sur une mer maintenant d'un brun 
roux, qu'un point de pourpre qui s'éteignit. Et il n'y eut plus e 
l'arrivée des grandes ténèbres! C'est ainsi—on l'imagine quelquefois 
par cet áge de guerres menacantes et d'insensées révoltes—que d'autres 
ténébres et plus irrévocables vont cerner, dévorer, noyer le petit point 
de lumiere qv'est la civilisation. 


By “ Mow.” 

On this last evening, and at some distance from Liverpool, the 
thoughts which sum up those long months of exile have just stirred in 
me still more deeply. Towards five o’clock, a soft and undefined haze 
having risen, the whole outline of the coast began to fade and vanish. 
I could see nothing but the water, still and green, of a hue of 
mingled emerald and milk. A soft shiver ran through the waters as 
the steamer parted them on its way. On the sky-line a broad band of 
mauve lingered, and out of this mauve arose a sun-bow, the foot of a 
bridge of light thrown—whereunto? The setting sun darted its rays on 
a level with the waters. It fell full on a red-painted signal-boat which 
blazed with light, and a sailing-ship advancing was outlined in black 
until it seemed a sable-draped barque, tenderly, peacefully bearing its 

(Continued on page 444.) 
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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT: June. 
PROF. WITHERS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN HISTORY: The King Alfred Celebra- 
tion at Winchester. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE-BOOE: Antarctic Expeditions Past 
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THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


BY 
ROOK, 
WOOD, 


TOURS 


FOR THE 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


and 
GLEN. 


The Direct Route to INVERNESS and NORTH of SCOTLAND 
is za PERTH and DUNKELD. 


Leaving Perth, the line runs by Dunkeld, through the far-famed 
Pass of Killiecrankie, skirting the Deer Forest of Atholl, 
over the Grampians, and through Strathspey, affording mag- 
nificent glimpses of Ben Macdhui and the Cairngorms, on to 
Kingussie and Aviemore; from Aviemore a new and direct 
line to Inverness, traversing scenery of the grandest description, 
has been constructed, shortening the time on the journey by an hour. 
By the old route the line runs past the ancient Towns of Forres 
(where the traveller can diverge and visit Elgin, with its magnificent 
Cathedral) and Nairn, ‘‘the Brighton of the North,” to Inver- 
ness, the Capital of the ghlands. Parties staying at 
Inverness can have a choice selection of Tours at Reduced Fares. 


From INVERNESS Northwards 


the line skirts the Beauly Firth to Muir of Ord (whence a 
Branch Line has been opened to Fortrose), on to Dingwall, 
from which point the traveller can visit the far-famed Strathpeffer 
Spa, ‘‘the Harrogate of the North," or proceed through grand and 
striking scenery to Kyle of Lochalsh, and thence by Steamer to 
the Isle of Skye and the Outer Hebrides, visiting on the 
route Loch Maree and Gairloch, or proceed North through 
Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness to Thurso and Wick, 
visiting John o’ Groats’ House, and thence by Steamer to the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. 


The whole route affords an ever-varying succession of the most 
Picturesque Scenery, and the 


FINEST SHOOTING AND FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 


Lists of Furnished Lodgings at Farm Houses and other places in the vicinity of 
the Highland Railway may be obtained on application at any of the Highland 
Railway Stations, or to the Traffic Manager at Inverness. 


Tourist Tickets are issued from the principal Stations in England and Scotland by 
this route, along which there is now increased Hotel and Lodging accommodation. 


For full particulars as to Trains, Through Carriages, Tours, Fares, Steamer and 
Coach Connexions, &c., see the Company's Time Tables and Tourist Programme. 


INVERNESS, Igor. T. A. WILSON, GENERAL MANAGER. 


ISLE OF WIGHT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


500 Miles of Travelling in the 
Garden of England for 10s. 6d. 


Company's system, are on sale at ALL Stations daily. 


Ist Class, 13s.; 2nd Class, 10s. 6d. 


Children under 12, Half-price. No deposit required. These Tickets are specially 
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funeral freight. It was a dreamland scene, such as one meets on this 
Iceland sea—a scene in which one might distinguish the feet of the 
Saviour, the Heavenly Friend walking towards us, feeble beings that 
we are, whose hearts are pierced and overwhelmed by the glory of 
such evenings as this. I turned, and on the other side saw the Gating 
sun. It was red as blood newly shed, and closely encircled with 
black—the blackness of the night which girt it round and overcame it 
without borrowing one gleam of its radiance. A bar stretched across 
it. Then it diminished until it became a mere speck of purple, which 
died in the darkness of a leaden sky over a russet sea. And nought 
was left but the approach of blackest night. Thus is it—or so it seems 
sometimes in this age of threatening wars and mad revolt—that another 
and more irrevocable darkness shall encircle, engulf, submerge that 
tiny spark of light which we call civilization. 


We classify the 234 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Chemineau, Mow, Propera, Hitchhurst, Cwm, E.E.A., 
Noel, Nellie Grey, Siracb Secundus, M. or N., Comminus, Darjeeling, 
Fritz, Cleek, Eldon Reed, Sola, Sea-mew, Blobbs, Vetter aus Bremen, 
Nectarine, Aiblins, M.M.M. (on one sheet), Corbal, Felicia, Glen- 
leigh, Roman Wall, Peashooter, M.V.E., Old Bichord, G.B., Scribner, 
Balliol, Patrick, Old Pembroke. 

Second Class. —E. A. R., Nomad, Abbotsford, Jamshyd, Herse, 
Priscilla, The Wyvern, 100,000, The Tintagel Castle, F. W. W., M.M.M. 
(on three sheets), Lulu, Folkestone, W.S. M., Relma, J.W.B., Sirach, 
Sick-leave, Harcourt, Limousine, Electra, Hannington, Mac, Pom- 
Pom, Agricola, K. E.Y., Bainee, A Thing of Beauty, Merrybent, Nim, 
Sappho, Spes sibi quisque, L.C., Ulysses, M.E.D., Caen, J.F., Newt, 
Paresseuse, Gorner Grat, En Voyage, G.G., Le Souris, A. Berkeley, 
Silverpen, Farfa, Tartarin de Tarascon, Cos (4 + B), J. K. H., Borealis, 
Maribout, Aurora, Altnacoille, Silly Suffolk, Margaret Smiles, Norge, 
Benbow, Tuyet, There's ’air, Prig, Cbingleput, St. Michael, A 
Speckled Bird, B.O.B., Semper paratus, MO. Puss in Boots, Lydia 
Prima, Shanghae, Macgillycuddy's Reeks, M. W.S., Parry, Wilts. 

Third Class.—G.L.M.S., G.A.S., Flora, L'Ours, E.A.M., Shark, 
Binomial, Waterloo, Mars, E.M.T., Laughing Water, A.E.H.S., 
Maddie, D.M.M., M.E.S., Nonyeb, f. M., Mochyn, Kibby, Cestria, 
J.O.Y., Stedye, Paramé, E.G.M.D., Scatterbrain, Tyke, A Microbe, 
J.H.S., G.G.C., Day Dawn, Esile,' Cui bono?, Llanover, Veritas 
vincet, Shakspere, H.J.E.C., Cyrano de Bergerac, M.E.W., F.C.S., 
Ignoramus, Oak-leaf, Théo, Rover, North Riding, V.W.D., Fleur-de- 


lys, Grinlow, Gumbobble, Percival, Neith, Trop Tard, Fortes et 
Fidelis, Lottie, Vota vita mia, Charles Darnay, E. H. Canty, Emilia, 
Florizel, An Old Stager, P.H. A.G., G.C.P., Twilight, Tyro, 3031, 
Nelson, Shining Eye, H.E.P., Rodbourne, Gas, X.Y.Z., Aida, 
Georges Dandin, J.H.H., J. M. A. L., óvexreiwópevos, Alph. 

Fourth Class.—Spectrum, XV., R. M.F., Tea Cosy, Veritas, Anna- 
bella Lee, Jabberwock, R.S., Berg, Too ludicrous tomato coloured 
ape, Golliwog, E.F. N., A. M.N., Krugersdorp, A.B.C., 89, Harriette 
B. Thompson, Plon Plon, Cénacle, M.R. R., J.C.C., Carnation, E.I.G., 
I.G.C., E. W.H., L. H. Auchentorlie. 

Fifth Class.—Big Tom, Sara Treyes, Pe Nubia, A. M.O., Salus, 
T.R., M.L., Macao, Sally, Noman, Boy, Worsted, Polyphemus, 
O.R. E., No Scholar, S.P.A., Meluish, Vaterland, Governess, Volupuk, 
Anas, T. R.Y., Pish. 


EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


There were 61 competitors for this Prize, who obtained marks as 
follows :— 

38. —Cosine. 

37.—Brownie, Ramathlabama. 

36.—Norimus, G.L.M.S., Newyddían, W.W.W., Ca ira, Antigone, 
Crocus, @7jra. 

35.—Eve-jar, Brünhild, T.R., Vesuvius, P.D., Mrs. Malaprop, 
Tre Croci, Tresviri, H. C. K., E.T., Mowd, Caianus, O.N., Unsigned, 
Vitis. 

34.—Hovis, Fang, Corregidor, Usage, Commonwealth, Bunium 
flexuosum, Alauda, E. M.K., Dioscuri, M.I.E., Lex, Hem, Gothicus, 
Holofernes, Cato, Immerito, Velox, A.T.S., Borromean, Agus. 

33. —Russia, A. W. M., H.C. M.F., Halfa, Lancastrian, Hannington, 
M.A.C., Ouard, Staff, F.C.S., A.G. Leeds, Blobbs, Haidée, Gorgo, 
Newt, Dunelm, Grzculus, Folkstone, Jarno. 

32. —E. W.H., Chris, The Wyvern, Ebor, Shamrock, Fides, Marcia, 
Ad Metam, Aurora Borealis, Briareus, Omar, A.D.B., C. M.A., 
Shark, Hatcham, Ridiculus Mus. 

31. —L. M.W., Priscilla, Chunk, Eppiesara, Mac, A.C.E., Skerries, 
Chemineau, Fiona, R.H., Cartier, K.J., Binomial. 

30. — Kattern, Kibby, Noel, Young April, Penfillan, Ivy Leaves, Kettle- 
pot, E. M.G., Chhoti, Bon Courage. 

29.—Unplayed Pawn, Francesca, X.O., Limousine, Helen, Polem- 
archus, St. George, Felis, Ehrsucht, Bona fide, Danetriensis, Seagull, 
Silly Suffolk, Ferret. 

(Continued on page 446.) 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 


BLACKWOODS' 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Edito-—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Fettes College. 
NOW READY. 
CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. Books IV., V. By Sr. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, 
M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 60. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 
VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. Book IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster. 
6d 


IS. . 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. Books 1.-IV. By II. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Fettes College. 1s. 6d. 


OVID. S AREUBNUREROSES (Selections). By J. H. ViNcE, M.A., Bradfield. 


1s. 6d 


DEMOSTHENES. — OLYNTHIACS 1.-il1, By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., Here- 
ford. 1s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book VI. 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. 
College, Hull. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES. Books 1.-1l. 


Minster. rs. 6d. 


By E. E. Sikes, M.A. St. John’s College, 
Books l., ll. By A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymers 


By JOHN SARGEAUNT, M.A., West- 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. BooksVI.,VIl. | SALLUST. —JUCURTHA. 
VIRCIL.—/ENEID. Books V., VI. CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. Books l.-lll. 
LIVY. Book XXVIII. 


BLACKWOODS' ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 
formerly Examiner in English in the University of Aberdeen. 


MACAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. NicHoL SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. 


COLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
J. H. LosBBAN, M.A. rs. 6d. 
SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CoLtins, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books 1.-I¥. By J. LociE& ROBERTSON, 
M.A. as. 6d. 


COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MIHOR POEMS. By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 


JONESOM TRS OF MILTON AND ADDISOH. By Professor J. W. Durr, 
A. 2s. 6d. 


CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By JoHN DowNIE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
POPE.—SELECT POEMS. By G. SOUTER, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

HAZLITT.— ESSAYS OH POETRY. By D. NicHoL SMITH, M.A. [Sthortly. 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNES, M.A. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A. 


LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. By AGNES WILSON. 
eo? Other Volumes to follow. 


BLACKWOODS' SIMPLEX CIVIL 
SERVIOE COPY BOOKS. 


By JOHN T. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price ad. each. 


Contents of the Series. 


No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. No. s. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 
» 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. $i : Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 
» 3 Capitals, Half-Line Words. » 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. - 
» 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. $6 & Small Hand, Single Ruling. 


The Headlines are graduated, up-to-date, and attractive. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE HEADLINES. 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS 


Have been designed to accompany the above series, aud teachers will find it advan- 
tageous to use them as Dictation copies, because by them the learner is kept con- 
tinually writing at the correct slope, &c. 

No. 1 is adapted for Lower Classes. No. 2 for Higher Classes. 


Price 2d. each. 


THE TEACHER'S CUIDE TO WRITINC. By Jonn T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith 
Academy. Price 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.8c., F.C.F., 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Book III. .. o" Price 1s. $d. 
Book IV. .. ssu » IS 


BLACKWOODS' SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by E. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
volumes, stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Book I. " z: Price IS. 
Book II. se. T [T] IS. 4d. 


In crown 8vo 


The MerohantofVenice. [X rady. As You Like It. (A ead. 
Eichard II. [Re raay Henry V. Immediately 
Julius Cæsar. [Re Macbeth. 

The Tempest. [Read y. 


*,° Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History of Bnglish Literature. By J. Lociz RosERTSON, M.A. 
Outlines of English Literature. By same Author ıs. 6d. 


English Verse for Junior Classes. By same Author. Part I., Chaucer 
to Coleridge. Part II., Nineteenth Century Poets. rs. 6d. net each. 


Bnglish Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 
art I., Malory to Johnson. Part II., roth Century Writers. 


Bnglish Drama. By same Author. 2s. 6d. 
Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary. New Edition. rs. 

One Hundred Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. 1s. 3d. 

Hlementary Grammar and Composition. ıs. 

Things of Bvery Day. A popular Science Reader. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. AupEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AupEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Lower Latin Een New and Enlarged Edition. 
2s. 6d. * Key, 5s. net. 


Lower Latin Unseons. By W. LonsAN, M.A. as. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 
Tales of Anoient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. 
Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. °%,* Key, ss. net. 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. Interleaved. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. — *.* Key, 
ss. net. 


Lower Greek Prose. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


cal Reader of Early French. Containing Passages illustrative of 
the Growth of the French Language. From the Earliest Times to the end of the 
Fifteenth Century. By Prof. H. A. STRONG, University College, Liverpool, 


By same Author. 
2s. 6d, each. 


Illustrated. as. 


*,* Key, ss. net.. 
By K. P. WiLsoN, M.A. 


d. 


2s. 
IS. 


By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s.6d.  *.* Key, ss. net.. 


and L. D. Barnett, M.A., D.Litt. 3s. 

The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By ALFRED- 
MERCIER, L. és L., Lecturer, University of St. Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By Anni G. 


FERRIER. IS. 
Erogtesmyo German Oomposition. With Parion Notes and Idioms, 
First INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN PHILOLOGY. uis LuBovius. 
z Pi Also in Two Parts: Composition. 2s. 6d. "philology: 1s. 6d. 
* Key to Composition, ss. net. 
owe Grade German. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 


A Compendious German Reader. By G. B. Beak, M.A. Oxon., Modern. 
Language Master at the King’s School, Bruton. 2s. 6d. 


Arithmetio. With Numerous Beale Revision Tests, and Examination. 
Papers. By A. Veitcu Lotuian, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 

Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and COirole. Ar 
Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THirp, M.A. 3s. 

A Spanish Grammar. With Copious Exercises in Translation and Com. 

ition ; Reading Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of 

dioms ; a Glossary of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish), and a Copious 
General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). By WiLLiAM A. KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 


and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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28.—Buttercup, Altnacoille, A.C. T., Cinera, Peashooter, M.F.A., 
Azile, Nomad, M. E.W., Peter, Cantab. 

27. —Fleur-de-lys, Stedye, Hope ever, Harcourt, Antonia. 

26.—Meg, Hibernia, Etak, Corbar, Aldeboron, The Trio, M.E.R. 

25.—3031, Gilbert, A Sailor’s Lass. 

24.—Echlin, Bluebell, Le Merle. 

23.—Lodestar, La Souris. 

22.—Dilemma, Neith. 

21.—Flora, Irrevocabile, Sinclair, S.C. 

18.—Old Pembroke, Asterisk, Allen a Dale, Durham. 

10.—Florizel, Unsigned (small sheet). 


ANSWERS. 
f. ** Look [here] upon this picture and on this." 
—Shakespeare, ‘* Hamlet," Act 111., Sc. iv. 
2. ** So making Life, Death, and that vast Forever, 


One grand, sweet song.” 
—C. Kingsley, ** Two Years Ago." 
V./. in ** Poems”: 
** And so make Lite and Death and that For Ever." 


3. '* Prefervidum ingenium Scotorum." —Andreas Rivetus, **Jesuita 
Vapulans." (This was prior to Buchanan, ** Rerum Scot. Hist. ," xvi. 51.) 
4. Or leave a kiss /w in the cup 
And I'll not Zo£ for wine. 
— Ben Jonson, ‘‘To Celia." 
“I know a bank were the wild thyme blows.” 
- —Shakespeare, ** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Act 11., Sc. ii. 


6. ** ']] make assurance dou sure.” 
— Shakespeare, ** Macbeth," Act iv., Sc. i. 
7. « Tis heaven a/oze that is given away, 


"Tis only God may be had for the asking." 
—J. R. Lowell, ** Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


8. ** The child is father of the man." 
— Wordsworth, ** Rainbow.” 
9. ‘* God's in His Heaven ; 


All’s right with the world.” 
—R. Browning, ‘‘ Pippa Passes.” 
IO. ** Magna est veritas et prevalet.”—1 Esdras iv. 41. 
II. ‘* To love her was a liberal education."— Steele, in Za//er, No. 49, 
of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
I2. '' That state of life unto which it skal? please God to call me."— 
Church Catechism. 
13. ** Rule Britannia ! rule the waves, 
Britons never zvi// be slaves. 
—Thomson, ** Alfred," Act 11., Sc. v. 
I4. '' Certum est quia impossibile est.”—Tertullian, **De carne 
Christi.” 
15. ** The cups that cheer but not inebriate.” 
—Cowper, ** Ode to the Tea Urn.” 
16. ** Chacun son goût,” or ** a son goût.” 
17. ** Whatever is is 727/47." — Pope, ‘‘ Essay on Man,” i. 289. 
I8. — '* The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
—Tennyson, ** Morte d’Arthur.” 
19. ** A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 
—Garrick, ** Prologue.” 
20. *' Bone of my bones, flesh of my flesh.”—Genesis ii. 23. But 
Milton, ** Paradise Lost," viii. 495: 
** Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh.” 
21. “O what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive !” 
—Scott, ‘‘ Marmion.” 
22. “ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
— Pope, ‘‘ Essay on Man,” ii. 217. 
23. Heureka! (Vitruvius attributes the of to Archimedes.) 
24. Contradicente u//o.—Suetonius, ** Julius Cæsar.” 
25. ** Tell truth and shame the Devil.” 
— Shakespeare, ** 1 Henry IV.,” Act 111., Sc. 1. 
26.  '* More black than ash-buds in the front of March." 
—Tennyson, ‘‘ The Gardener's Daughter.” 
27. ** For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight : 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right." 
— Pope, ** Essay on Man.” 
28. ** Take the good the gods provide thee." 
—Dryden, ** Alexander's Feast.” 
.29. ‘fA poor virgin, str, an tll-favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” 
—Shakespeare, ** As You Like It," Act v., Sc. iv. 
(Continued om page 448.) 


Edward Stanford's Publications. 


Wonks BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (MRS. FISHER). 


New Edition. Just Ready. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE FROM THE AMCEBA 
TO THE INSECTS. 


Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


Thirty-first Thousand. With 74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES; 
AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Seguel to ** The Fairyland of Science.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with nearly 100 Illustrations. 6s. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; 
OR, THE GREAT BACKBONED FAMILY. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
(Almost every animal mentioned in the book is to be found alive in 
the London Zoological Gardens, or stuffed in the British Museum.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
AND OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE 
TIME OF THE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. With 77 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, Ss. 6d. 


Cloth 


BOTANICAL TABLES FOR THE USE OF 


JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
TABLE OF COMMON TERMS USED IN 
DESCRIBING PLANTS. 
Comprising those usually required in the Cambridge Local 
Examinations for Juniors. 
Also a Table of the Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, arranged 
according to BENTHAM and OLIVER. 


New and Revised Edition. Folded in cloth cover, 1s. 6d. 


THE WAY THE WORLD WENT THEN. 
By ISABELLA BARCLAY. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Crust of the Earth. 6. The New Stone Age. 
2. The Rook Story. 7. The Bronze Age. 

3. A Frozen E ; 8. The Lake Dwellers. 
4. Tribes and Nations. 9. The Age of Iron. 

s. The Old Stone Age. 10. The Sea Kings. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH: 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 
By Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. 

With 27 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A CENTURY OF CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780- 
1880. By J. H. Rose, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps, and 5 Plans 
of Battles in the text. Cloth, 6s. 

“Remarkable for the clearness of its style and for its systematic and orderly 
arrangement." — Morning Post. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


in Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. By Joun Finne- 


MORE. Now Ready. Vol. I.: ALFRED TO ELIZABETH. With 
Fifty-three Illustrations. Price 1s. 4d. 
THE RISE OF HELLAS. An Historical 


Greek Reading Book. By E. G. WILKINSON, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. Price 2s. 6d. 


WORLD PICTURES & PROBLEMS. 


An Elementary Pictorial Geography. By J. B. REvNOLDsS, B.A, 
With Sixty-seven Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 18, 6d. net. 


PHYSICS, Inrropuction to THE STUDY or. 
By A. F. WALDEN, M.A., F.C.S., and J. J. MANLEY. Now 
Ready. Vol. I.: GENERAL PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. With 
Seventy-six Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected for use in Schools. By J. A. NICKLIN, B.A. Price 18. 8d. ; 
or, in Three Parts, paper covers, price 4d. each net. 


VOLT AIRE.—CONTES ET MÉLANGES. Edited 
by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Illustrated. Price 28. 


A Complete Catalogue of Black's School Text-Books will be sent 
on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo Square, LoNDoN. 
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There is urgent need for a thorough 
national system of Technical and 
Commercial Education if we are to 
maintain our commercial supremacy. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF TRADE & INDUSTRY. 


By FABIAN WARE, 


Author of “Educational Reform—The Task of the Board of 
Education,” &c. 


N the above work Mr. FABIAN WARE describes the Educational 
Systems of our chief rivals, and makes special application of their 
experience to our needs. 

He gives a clear analysis of what each of our three foremost rivals 
are really doing in their schools, which goes far to explain the 
recognized relation existing between the education they have developed 
and their success in the markets of the world. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. Index. 300 pp. 3s. 6d. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. 


ANIMAL LIFE. A First Book of Zoology. By Davip Starr Joran, Ph.D., LL.D., 


and VERNoN L. KELLoco, M.S. 180 Beautiful Illustrations. 329 pages. Price 78. Od. net. 


PLANT STUDIES. An Elementary Botany. By Jonn M. Coutter, A.M., Ph.D., 
Head of Department of Botany, University of Chicago. 333 beautifully executed Illustrations. 387 pages. 
Price 78. Gd. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By GeorcE C. Comstock, Director 


of the Washburn Observatory and Professor of Astronomy in the University of Wisconsin. 151 Illustrations and 
several beautiful Plates and Charts. Price 78. Gd. net. 


JUST READY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


Based on “ Kurzgefasstes Lehrbuch der Diferential- und Integralrechnung,” von W. Nernst und A. Schónffies. 


By J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of Mathematical Pedagogy in the University of Chicago ; and 
C. E. LINEBARGER, Instructor in Chemistry and Physics in the Lake View High School, Chicago. 


410 PAGES. PRICE IOs. 6D. NET. 
SCHOOL WORLD says:—*''. . . Necessary to the student of physical sciences, . . . attractively presenting the essentials of what he 
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30. ** One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never." 
— Shakespeare, ** Much Ado about Nothing,” Act 11., Sc. iii. 


3t. ** If she be not so to me, 
What care I how &znd she be?” 


or **' If she skink not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


or ** If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 
—G. Wither, ** The Shepherd's Resolution.” 


32. ** Music hath charms to soothe a mathe breast." 
—Congreve, ** The Mourning Bride." 


33- ** The light fantasticé toe.” 
—Milton, ** L'Allegro," 34. 
34. ‘‘ Maxima debetur puero reverentia." —Juvenal, xiv. 47. 
35. ‘* Laudator temporis acti se puero ” (the omitted words alter the 
sense).— Horace, ** Ars Poetica," 173. 


36. ** Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas." 
—Juvenal, vi. 223. 


37: ** Youth on the row and Pleasure at the e/m.” 
—Gray, ‘‘ The Bard." 


38. ** I say the tale as 'twas said to me.” 
—Scott, ** Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Canto 11., St. xxii. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from L’ Aigion :— 


Le voila, ce fameux petit !... Comme il est laid ! 
On l'appelle petit, d'abord, est-ce qu'il l'est ? 
Non.—l1lest grand. Tres grand. Enorme. C'est en somme 
Celui, pour se grandir, que porte un petit homme ! 
— Car c'est d'un chapelier que la légende part : 
Le vrai Napoléon, en somme ... 

C'est Poupart ! 
— Ah! ne crois pas pour toi que ma haine s'endorme ! 
Je t'ai haí, d'abord, à cause de ta forme, 
Chauve-souris des champs de bataille ! chapeau 
Qui semblais fait avec deux ailes de corbeau ! 
A cause des facons implacables et nettes 
Dont tu te découpais sur nos ciels de défaites, 
Demi-disque semblant sur le coteau vermeil 
L'orbe à demi-monté de quelque obscur soleil ! 
A cause de ta coiffe ou le diable s'embusque, 
Chapeau d'escamoteur qui posé, noir et brusque, 
Sur un tróne, une armée, un peuple entier debout, 
Je relevais, ayant escamoté le tout ! 
A cause de ta morgue insupportable ; à cause 
De ta simplicité qui n'était qu'une pose, 
De ta joie, au milieu des diadémes d'or, 
A n'étre insolemment qu'un morceau de castor ; 
A cause de la main rageuse et volontaire 
Qui t'arrachait parfois pour te lancer à terre ; 
De-tous mes cauchemars que dix ans tu peuplas ; 
Des saluts que moi-même ai dû te faire, plats ; 
Et quand pour le flatter je cherchais l'épithéte, 
Des façons dont parfois tu restas sur sa tête ! 
Vainqueur, neuf, acclamé, puissant, je t'ai hai, 
Et je te hais encor vaincu, vieux et trahi ! 
Je te hais pour cette ombre altiére et péremptoire 
Que tu feras toujours sur le mur de l'histoire ! 
Et je te hais pour ta cocarde arrondissant 
Son gros ceil jacobin tout injecté de sang ; 
Pour toutes les rumeurs que les vagues rapportent, 
Et dans lequel l'oreille écoute, en s'approchant, 
Le bruit de mer que fait un grand peuple en marchant ! 
Pour cet orgueil francais que tu rendis sans bornes, 
Bicorne qui leur sert à nous faire les cornes ! 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best set 
of ten mottoes for English poets, taken from poets. 
Thus, for Milton, ** A star that dwelt apart” might serve. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required fo send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by July 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL'S PRIZE BOOKS, 


Price 2s. Gd. each. 


OUR GRHAT CITY ; or, London the Heart of the im . By 
H. n ARNOLD FORTER; M.P. With a series of Full-page Illustrations, Also 
in cloth, 1s. 9d. 

IN DANGER'8 HOUR; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. 
With Introduction by H. O. AnNorLp-FonsTER, M.P. With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Also in cloth, rs. 8d. 

FOUNDERS OF THE EMPIRH. By Puirip Gisss. With Four Coloured 


Plates and numerous Illustrations. Also in cloth, 1s. 8d. 
THE MODERN FENIMORE COOPER. 
EDWARD S. ELLIS'S WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Iron Heart. The Phantom of the River. 
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Two Boys in Wyoming. The Young Ranchers. 

Ned in the Woods The Lost Trail 


The Last War Trail. 
Ned on the River. Footprints in the Forest. 


Shod with Silence. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA: A Personal Sketch. 


With Three Rembrandt Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

BRITAIN'S ROLL OF GLORY: or, the Victoria Cross, its 
Heroes, and their Valour. By D. H. Parry. Cheap Edition. 
Reus enc ami A With Eight Full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. 

OOD. oth. 

THB IRON PIRATH. A Plain Tale of Strange Happenings on the Sea. By 
Max PEMBERTON. With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. 

KING SOLOMON'S MINBS. By H. River Haccarp. Illustrated. Cloth. 

HEROHS OF BRITAIN IN PHACH AND WAR. With 300 Origina) 


Illustrations. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Price 5s. each. 


HISTORY OF BNGLAND, A. From the Landing of Julius Cæsar to the 
Present Day. By H. O. AnNoLp-FonsTER, M.P. Profusely Illustrated. Or, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


Q'S WORKS. 


Dead Man's Rock. The Astonishing History of Troy 
The Splendid Spur. Town. 
The Delectable Duchy. “I Saw Three Ships," and other 


Winter's Tales. 
Noughts and Crosses. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATBR OOLOURS. By J. Mac- 
WHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

UNCLE TÓM'S CABIN. B HaRRIET BEECHER Stowg. Fine Art Edition. 
With upwards of 100 Original Illustrations by JENNY Nystrom STooPENDAAL. 

OUR BIRD FRIENDS. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. With roo Illustrations 
from Photographs by C. KEARTON. 

OASSELL’S MAGAZINE. With about 600 Original Illustrations. Half- 
yearly Volume, cloth. 


Wandering Heath. 


Price Gs. each. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME: How to Study and Photograph it 
By R. KgARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photographs by C. KgARTON. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS. By Henry ScHERREN, F.Z.S. 
With Thirteen Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 

FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIHES AND MOTHS. ByW. F. Kinbv. With 

Eighteen magnificent Coloured Plates. 

BALLADS AND SONGS. By WiLLiAM MaAkEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Original Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 


Price 7s. Gd. each, 
PERIL AND PATRIOTISM. True Tales of Heroic Deeds and Startling 


Adventures. Profusely Illustrated. Also in Two Vols., 4s. each. : 
BRITAIN'S SHA- GS AND SEA-FIGHTS. By Popular Writers. 

Illustrated by leading Artists. Complete Volume. 

AR . By Ši RosERT Barr, LL.D., &c. With Rembrandt Fronti- 
spiece and 94 Illustrations. 


Price 9s. each. 
THE QUHEN’S EMPIRH. A Pictorial Record, in which the Modes of 


Government, National Institutions, Forms of Worship, Methods of Travel, 
Sports, Recreations, Occupations, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. Two Volumes, containing 
about 700 splendid Illustrations, printed on plate paper, with Descriptive Text. 


Price 10s. 6d, each. 


THE STORY OF THE HHAVENS. By Sir Ropert STAwELU Batr. 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Illustrated by Chromo Plates and Wood Engraving». 
THE STORY OF THE SUN. By Sir Rosert STAwELL Barr, LL.D.. 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 

The Agricola of Tacitus. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A., formerly Assistant Master at University 
College School. With 27 Illustrations of Roman Antiquities, Xc., and 3 Maps 
and Plans. 

*' The ‘ Agricola of Tacitus,’ edited by J. W. E. Pearce, is well done and is especi- 
ally interesting to English reader sfor ie number of illustrations of Roman remains 
found in Britain, the views of Silchester, and the Roman Wall, Xc."— Literature. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Livy.— Book XXI. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
. E. A Traves, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. With 47 Illustrations, including views of 
the more important places mentioned, and 6 Maps and Plans. 
** An excellent edition."— Glasgow Herald. 

“Mer. F. E. A. Trayes has supplied a careful text and an introduction and notes 

giving everything that a young student of Latin needs.”— Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Theocritus. A New Edition, with Introduction and Notes, by 
R. J. Cuot.MELEY, M.A., City of London School. 

** Mr. Cholmeley has not done a superfluous piece of work in attempting a new 
edition of Theocritus. The editions hitherto accessible to English students, if 
scholarly in their way, were not marked by any great thoroughness; and whether 
the student went to Wordsworth, to Paley, or to Snow, he was often left in the 
lurch." —J Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Précis and Précis Writing. By A. W. Reapy, B.A., 
Army and University Tutor ; formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
“The whole manual is carefully drawn up, and evidently embodies the practical 
experience of many years. With the help of such a book as this no candidate of 
average intelligence who really sets his mind to it should have any difficulty in 
ps a sufficient knowledge of the subject to satisfy the examiners." —G /asgow 
crald, 


In Six Vols. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 

A History of Modern Hurope. From the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. By the late THomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. A New Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date by ARTHUR Hassact, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. [ Vols. I. and I1. now ready. 


12m0, 5s. 
History of the English Language. By T. R. Louns- 
BURY, Professor of English in Yale University. New Edition, Revised. xiv. 


and 505 pages. 
“We have not seen any book on the subject which is at once so interesting and so 
sound." — Literature. 


12m0, 5s. 
Introduction to Bnglish Literature. 
PANCOAST. 556 paces. 

**Seems to me to fulfil better on the whole than any other ' introduction ' known to 
me the real requirements of such a book. It rightly does not attempt to be cyclo- 
pedic, but isolates a number of figures of first-rate importance, and deals with these 
in a very attractive way." —Prof. C. H. Herrorp, Litt. D. 


By HENRY S. 


Fourth Enlarged Edition. 8Vvo, ros. net. 


A History of German Literature. By Kuno FRANCKE, 
Professor of German Literature in Harvard University. 

“This splendid work... is based on first-hand knowledge of the sources and 
authorities, and is written in a lively and impressive style, which brings the chief 
social forces, the literary tendencies, the principal problems, the great writers, and 
their most important productions vividly before the mind of the reader. We have 
nothing of the kind in this country. . . . On its appearance it was very warmly wel- 
comed by tbe best German scientific periodicals, and it is now very largely used in 
America. I hope that ere long the same may be said with reference to this country. ... 
It is much used by my own students. Students reading for the various higher 
University examinations, teachers who are anxious to obtain a reliable survey of a 
given period of German literature, will find this book invaluable."—Dr. KARL BREUL 
in the Modern Language Quarterly, October, 1900. 
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Bristol. By H. J. L. J. MassÉ, M.A. With Illustrations. 
St. David's. By PuiLiP A. Rosson, A.R.LB.A. With ṣo 
Illustrations. 
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Bath Abbey, Malmesbury Abbey, and Bradford-on- 


Avon. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


English Cathedrals (An Itinerary of) For the Use of 
Travellers. Compiled by Jamas G. Gitcurist, A.M., M.D., University of 
Iowa, U.S.A. Revised and Edited, with an Introduction on Cathedral Archi- 
tecture, by the Rev. T. Perrins, M.A., Rector of Tumworth, Blandford. With 
40 Illustrations and a Map. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


GREEK IDEALISM IN THE COMMON THINGS 
OF LIFE.* 


By Pror. S. H. BUTCHER. 


ET me begin by saying how highly, how gratefully I 
appreciate the honour you have conferred on me in 
electing me your President for the ensuing year, and in giving 
me this opportunity of meeting face to face many whom, though 
personally unknown to me, I cannot but regard as fellow- 
workers and colleagues of my own. By your courtesy I have 
been allowed to choose my own subject, and I trust I shall not 
be thought to have exercised undue latitude of choice if I ask 
your perm:ssion this evening to put asidethe pressing problems 
of the moment—all that concerns itself with the machinery of 
education in this country : County Councils, School Boards, 
Local Authorities—and go back to Greece, the earliest educator 
of Western Europe, whose opulent mind is still so far from 
being exhausted that you can hardly touch her literature at any 
point without striking on some vital truth, some deep-lying and 
formative principle concerning the conduct of life and the 
training of citizens. Education as the great humanizing dis- 
cipline of citizens is never far off when you are dealing with 
Greek thought, and it is a notable fact that Greek philosophers 
who set themselves to construct ideal constitutions are apt to 
end by drawing up some scheme of national education. My 
hope is that the remarks I can offer to you this evening, dis- 
cursive though they must be, will have at least some indirect 
bearing on that work of education, in its broadest sense, in 
which you and I are equally engaged. 

I don't want to persuade you—though the thesis is one which 
was seriously maintained by some Greek thinkers—that when 
the gods spoke they spoke in Greek ; while, at the same time, 
I would deprecate the monkish view that Greek was the 
language spoken by the devils in the wrong place. No vexed 
questions as to the linguistic study of Greek will now arise 
between us. I propose to touch only on one eminent cha- 
racteristic of the Greek spirit—Greek idealism. But, for our 
purpose, this idealism shall be treated ina restricted sense. I will 
omit all reference to the ideal creations of Greek poetry, to the 
portrayal of character in Homer or “schylus, to the features 
which lift those men and women above trivial reality, and 
which, in spite of moral flaws and imperfections, make us feel 
that they belong to a nobler and richer humanity than the 
people of the everyday world—that they are real and concrete 
personalities, and yet ideal types. Nor, again, will 1 refer to 
the heroic figures who stand out at intervals in the pages of 
Greek history—men who responded to great calls of duty and 
showed a splendid disregard of consequences ; rare and excep- 
tional men whose lives inspired the bicgraphies of Plutarch, and 
who have contributed so much to form our modern sentiment 
of honour. I will limit myself to what I would call “ Greek 
Idealism in the Common Things of Life." 

Let us take as our first instance the life of the State, and 
place side by side two contrasted civilizations, that of Phoenicia 
and that of Greece. The history of Phoenicia centres mainly 
round the names of the great commercial cities of Sidon, 
Tyre (founded 1028 B.C), and at a later period Carthage 
(founded 814 B.C.). I need not remind you that the Pheenicians 
were the pioneers of civilization in the Mediterranean, and did 
the carrying trade of the ancient world. They perfected the 
industrial discoveries of earlier nations, exhibiting singular 
resource and ingenuity in developing such arts as pottery, 
glass making, gold working, &c. But they also started new 
branches of industry of their own, and, in particular, by the 
discovery of the purple dye, established an immense trade in 
textile fabrics. Fearless and patient navigators, intrepid ex- 
plorers, they felt their way along the stepping-stones of the 
Greek archipelago till they pushed to the furthest limits of the 
known world. Their settlements extended over the whole 
/Egean, along the African coast and the western Mediterranean, 
and thence to the Atlantic. In the earliest glimpse we get of 
them we see their mariners touching at every shore, ex- 
changing their manufactured articles for the natural products 
of the country, and at each point shipping some new cargo for 
their homeward voyage. Overtaken by winter on a distant 
coast, they would quietly wait there till the return of spring 
enabled them to sail on calmer seas. They opened up trade 
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routes for overland, as well as naval, commerce. The 
Phoenician merchant would penetrate into African deserts or 
exile himself for years in the bazaars of Nineveh or Babylon 
to extend his markets and enlarge his clientèle. Starting from 
the coast of Palestine, a mere handful of men, this people 
created a world-wide commerce, maintained themselves in 
scattered groups among unfriendly populations, holding the 
very outposts of civilization, and laid the foundation of a great 
colonial dominion. About 600 B.C. Tyrian sailors, despatched 
on a mission by Pharaoh Necho of Egypt, had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope and circumnavigated Africa. 

“Those English of antiquity,” says a French writer, but, as 
one may hope, with only partial truth in the description ; for 
the Phoenicians amassed, indeed, wealth untold, and secured a 
monopoly in most of the markets of the world ; but they drove 
hard bargains on the strength of their monopoly ; they eked out 
their gains by kidnapping and trafficking in slaves. Wherever 
they appeared they were dreaded and disliked, but, for business 
purposes, they were indispensable. Unpleasant names are 
already applied to them in the Homeric poems. This was, 
perhaps, partly due to the instinctive antipathy which has always 
existed between the Semitic and Aryan races. In part it may 
be traced to some inevitable misunderstanding between people 
who refuse to learn one anothers language. But, making all 
allowance for these facts, we must own that the Phcenicians 
were an inhuman and unlovable race. They were animated by 
one passion, the greed of gain. Wealth was with them the end 
of life, and not the means. Theirs was, in Bacon’s phrase, 
“the sabbathless pursuit of fortune.” They had no larger 
horizons, no hopes beyond material advancement. Every 
artifice of concealment was employed by them to maintain their 
monopoly. With jealous exclusiveness they guarded the secret 
of their geographical discoveries, of their trade routes, of the 
winds and currents. By inventing fabulous horrors they sought 
to deter rivals from following in their track, and, at times, com- 
mitted acts of murderous cruelty upon those whose indiscreet 
curiosity impelled them to pursue the quest. To the past and 
the future they were alike indifferent. Among the articles of 
their export trade we may reckon the alphabet, through which 
they conveyed to Greece the art of writing, though they them- 
selves never learnt to write. Enough for them if they could 
draw up their tariffs and keep their accounts. Even of their 
own history they have left no records, and it is to the research 
of the Greeks that we are almost wholly indebted for such frag- 
ments of information as we possess. Literature they had none. 
Their art was merely an imitation or reminiscence of the art of 
others. Their sense of political unity, again, was wanting, for 
Phcenicia was not a country or a continuous territory, but a 
series of ports. Their municipal life was not without the vigour 
which is often inspired by commercial activity, and, on oc- 
casion, too, Phoenician towns displayed heroic qualities in de- 
fending their independence. But, speaking roughly, we may 
say that civic discipline and loyalty were but feebly felt ; the 
great colony of Carthage suffered the battles of the State to be 
fought by mercenaries. In the absence of any high ideal of 
personal or national welfare the individual was crushed in the 
onward movement of material civilization. 

Let usturn nowtoGreece. The Greeks, too, wereborn sailorsand 
traders, who from the dawn of history looked upon the sea as their 
natural highway, and explored its paths in a spirit in which the 
love of science and the love of adventure were equally blended. 
Like the Phoenicians, they were shrewd men of business, keen 
in the pursuit of commerce, eager to make money. From the 
Phoenicians they learned all the arts and handicrafts; by 
degrees they wrested from them the secrets of their trade 
routes, and equipped themselves with all the instruments of 


wealth and civilization which their jealous teachers sought to 


retain in their own hands. But with the Greeks the love of 
knowledge was stronger than any instinct of monopoly ; 
the love of knowledge carried with it the desire to im- 
part it, and in giving to others they received again their own 
with usury. No people was ever less detached from the 
practical affairs of life, less insensible to outward utility ; yet 
they regarded prosperity as a means, never as an end. The 
unquiet spirit of gain did not take possession of their souls. 
Shrewd traders and merchants, they were yet idealists. They 
did not lose sight of the higher and distinctively human aims 
which give life its significance. The Greek States did not, in- 
deed, all in equal measure grasp the principle of the subordi- 


nation of the lower to the higher aim. In Corinth and gina, 
where the Semitic instinct for trade was dominant, the 
distinction between the material means and the moral or 
intellectual ends was not apprehended with the same sure- 
ness or so decisively translated into action as at Athens. 
Still the fact remains that Greece was aware of the ideal ends of 
life; Phaenicila was not. And so political science, ignored by the 
Phcenicians, became to the Greeks the highest of the practical 
sciences, the science of man, not as a trader, but as a man, 
fulfilling his function as a member of the social organism, and 
living with all the fulness of life. Aristotle speaks of the State 
as existing not “ for the sake of mere life, but of the noble life”; 
and, though the formula is his own and bears a philosophic 
stamp, he was but following the guidance of educated thought 
and deepening a popular conviction. Granted that certain 
external conditions must be satisfied and material wants sup- 
plied, the true aim of civic existence still lies beyond. The State 
was felt to be no mere mechanism for the getting of wealth ; its. 
function was to build up character and intellect, to unfold the 
powers of the heart as well as of the head, to provide free scope 
for the exercise of human personality in its manifold activities. 
An Athenian could have said with Burke: “ The State is a 
partnership in all science, in all art, in every virtue, and in all 
perfection.” The Greek orators are animated by the same 
conception. Demosthenes never wearies of insisting on the 
moral basis of national greatness. Wealth, population, armies, 
fleets, all the material elements of strength, if disjoined from the 
nobler sources of civic inspiration, become “ useless, ineffectual, 
unavailing.” 

Phoenicia remains a lasting witness to the instability of 
power resting on a pure commercial basis and unsustained by 
any lofty or aspiring aims. No more striking contrast can be 
drawn than that between Greek and Phoenician coloniza- 
tions. The shores of the Mediterranean were studded with 
prosperous Phoenician settlements. From the Phoenicians the 
Greeks learnt all the rudiments of the colonizing art. But the 
Phoenician colonies were as a rule little more than trading 
stations and commercial depots, planted along the great inter- 
national routes, paying over, in some cases, to the mother city 
a portion of their commercial revenues, but owning no real 
allegiance, and not infrequently detached in sentiment. Nor 
did they show much power of self-government or any aptitude 
for entering into political union with others. To keep on good 
terms with the native populations on whose land they had 
settled, and to exploit the resources of the neighbouring tribes 
with a view to profit, was their chief endeavour. Carthage, 
indeed, the greatest of Phoenician colonies, aspired to becomea 
conquering city, but her projects of territorial ambition in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain were precisely the occasion of her 
downfall. The Greek colonies, though the motive of their 
founding was in some few instances commercial, satisfied other 
than commercial needs ; the ties of Hellenism and kinship were 
never forgotten in these independent and self-governing com- 
munities. Under various and shifting conditions they worked 
out all manner of fruitful experiments in social and political 
Organization. They became the homes of freedom, centres and 
agencies of every civilizing movement ; and not the least part 
of their title to gratitude is the large share they can claim in 
the literature and art that Greece has bequeathed to Europe. 

I have lately spent several months in that enchanted island of 
Sicily, which for more than a thousand years was the battle- 
ground of southern Europe, swept by a long succession of 
conquering races. There Greeks and Phoenicians confronted 
one another for centuries. At certain critical moments of 
history Phcenicia threatened to engulf our Western civilization. 
Yet to-day, go where we may through the island, it is Greece 
that speaks to us, in her theatres and temples, in her ruined 
columns and along deserted shores. The voice of Greek poets, 
Greek philosophers and historians, who lived or died there, is 
still heard in the undying pages of the past. As for Phoenicia, 
in Sicily as elsewhere, her memorial has perished with her. In 
her day she did some humble, though real, service to mankind 
in helping, with a reluctant hand, a more gifted people to emerge 
from barbarism, and in teaching them the lesser arts and crafts. 
But she herself has passed away, with all her wealth, as was 
foretold by Ezekiel in his doom of Tyre, and the vestiges of her 
that remain have only an antiquarian, itet a human, interest. 

In the Greek way of regarding privata luxury we have a 
similar note of idealism to that which we have been considering. 
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Money lavished on purely personal enjoyment was counted 
vulgar, oriental, inhuman. It was an offence against good taste, 
a violation of the law of measure and self-restraint, the glori- 
fication of the individual on his selfish side. It implied a failure 
to discern the true ends which make social existence desirable. 
The famous saying of Pericles : “ We are lovers of the beautiful, 
but without extravagance” (d:XokaAoüpev yap per’ evredeias), 
may be taken as the motto of the private life of the Periclean 
age. Refinement and simplicity, that was the ideal union. 
Mere economy had no attraction for a Greek, the real question 
being not the amount you spend, but the occasion of the outlay 
and the end in view. As for meanness, it was viewed with special 
disfavour. You may recall the man in Aristotle’s “ Ethics” 
(IV. 2), who, having spent liberally on a fitting object, then spoils 
the whole effect for the sake of a trifle (ev pixp@ rò kaAóv dmoAei). 
But, of all forms of meanness, the worst was that which was 
combined with display, of which we have an example in a frag- 
ment of a comic poet, where an economical person boasts 
that he had invited his guests to a wedding breakfast on the 
express understanding that they were each to bring their own 
food. Large outlay on rare and interesting occasions even in 
private life meets with approval from Aristotle, and one of 
the most characteristically Greek features in his description 
of such justifiable outlay is that not only is the outlay on the 
great scale, it is also in the grand manner. The total effect is 
impressive ; it depends not on the amount expended, but on a 
certain harmonious and esthetic quality that affects the imagi- 
nation. As a rule, of course, great outlay, according to the 
old ideal of Periclean Athens, ought to be limited to public 
objects. In the next generation, Demosthenes looks back 
with regret to the lost simplicity of private life. In earlier 
Athens, he says, the houses of Miltiades and Themistocles 
differed in no way from those of the ordinary citizen, while the 
public buildings ‘and temples were on a scale of grandeur and 
magnificence that no future ages could surpass. The vast sums 
spent on the Parthenon and other edifices have, indeed, been 
criticized by some modern economists as so much wealth locked 
up in bricks and mortar—as unproductive expenditure which 
contributed to the ruin of Athens. From the narrow financial 
point of view it may be difficult to justify such expenditure. 
But, if we try to look at it in the Athenian spirit, is there not 
much to be said in its defence? Simplicity in the home, 
splendour in the city—that was the principle. To spend largely 
on our private selves, on our personal satisfaction, was luxury, 
and culpable luxury. To incur great outlay for worthy objects 
which transcend self and minister to the enjoyment of the com- 
munity was praiseworthy munificence. The individual man 
and his material surroundings passed away ; the city was the 
enduring reality ; it was in some sense a spiritual fabric, the 
embodiment of the people’s nobler aspirations, of their higher, 
their collective self. All the efforts of art might worthily be 
expended in its service ; that wealth was not wasted which added 
to its beauty and dignity and inspired in the citizens a passionate 
and admiring attachment. Here, again, the Athenians look 
beyond material interest or profit, and estimate the value of 
a thing in relation to ideal ends, which are above the world of 
sense. 

_ This conviction that the things of the mind have a worth, an 
inherent dignity, which cannot be measured in terms of money, 
ts at the root of many Greek ideas on education. If we would 
pursue knowledge aright, we must love it disinterestedly. Even 
learning may be followed in the spirit of a shopkeeper, and the 
intellectual vulgarity thus fostered is more ignoble than the 
frank avowal of money-getting as in itself the end. Nothing 
is so truly degrading as the intrusion of lower and mercenary 
motives into the sphere of the higher activities. Plato (in the 
“ Laws,” L, page 644), distinguishes Between the education 
which aims only at outward and worldly success and the true, 
the liberal education which fits men for perfect citizenship : 


We are not now speaking of education in the narrower sense, but of 
that other education in virtue from youth upwards, which makes a man 
eagerly pursue the ideal perfection of citizenship. This is the only edu- 
cation which upon our view deserves the name ; that other sort of train- 
ing which aims at the acquisition of wealth or bodily strength, or mere 
cleverness apart from intelligence and justice, is mean and illiberal, and 
is not worthy to be called education at all. 


The superior value of leisure in the Hellenic scheme of life 
as compared with work connects itself with this high ideal of 


citizenship. Leisure is the Hellenic starting point, the normal 
condition of the citizen, the prerogative of freemen. Without 
leisure there is no freedom. “We work,” says Aristotle, “ in 
order that we may have leisure.” At first sight this may bear 
some resemblance to the schoolboy view of the working term as 
being of the nature of an interruption, an infelicitous break, in 
the holidays. But leisure to the Greek thinker means not the 
opposite of activity—for activity is of the essence of life—but a 
special form of activity ; an activity not evoked by external 
needs, but free, spontaneous, and delightful ; an ordered energy 
which stimulates all the vital and the mental powers. It is an 
energy strenuous and productive, released from the bondage of 
mechanical routine, and satisfying at once the instinct for con- 
duct, the instinct for knowledge, and the instinct for beauty. 
Hence the organized enjoyment of leisure was elevated by the 
Greeks into a national art, and associated with religion and 
politics. The games, the festivals, the dramatic performances 
provided the community with a refined recreation which was 
the birthright and privilege of all. Greek leisure, then, was not 
idleness. With the more finely endowed natures it led to 
philosophy. There is a passage in Plato's “ Symposium ” 
(page 173) where Apollodorus, a pupil of Socrates, is speaking 
of his love of philosophic conversation. ‘ But when I hear 
other discourses, especially those of rich men and traders, they 
are irksome tome. I pity you whoare my companions, because 
you always think that you are hard at work when you are really 
doing nothing.” So the mere money-maker is the idler ; it is 
he who is engaged in unproductive labour. The “lover of 
wisdom ” is the true worker ; he consecrates his leisure to ends 
that are human and delightful. It was only in the decay of 
civic life when thought was divorced from action, and cloistered 
learning had become the fashion of a few, that oyodn or leisure 
came to denote a busy trifling, and the adjective “scholastic ” 
was accepted as equivalent to “ pedantic.” 

With the ideal view of leisure went a corresponding ideal 
conception of friendship. The intellectual employment of 
leisure consisted mainly in oral discussion on the deeper pro- 
blems of human life. Only through the strife of conversation 
and the kindling contact of mind with mind could truth be 
elicited. An atmosphere of intimacy was the first condition of 
disinterested learning. Friendship and philosophy were linked 
together in inseparable union, and perfect friendship became in 
itself a mode of mental illumination. A man’s “wits and under- 
standing,” says Bacon, “do clarify and break up in the 
communicating and discoursing with another.” Friendship 
“maketh daylight in the understanding out of darkness and 
confusion of thoughts.” That is a genuine Hellenic sentiment. 
The friendships of Greece are still proverbial ; and so important 
a factor did friendship form in social intercourse, especially 
when the loss of freedom had robbed politics of its chief interest, 
that the rules to be found in the later Greek writers for the 
making of friends are as numerous as the modern prescriptions 
for making happy marriages. Such phrases as *he who has 
friends has no friend" (Diogenes Laertius, V. 21) point to the high 
demands implied in perfect friendship. The friendship between 
good men as sketched by Aristotle (“ Ethics,” IX., esp. ch. 8-9) 
glows with an eloquence which surprises us in a writer so studi- 
ously quiet in tone, and deserves to stand beside the impassioned 
chapter (“ Ethics," X. 7) describing the bliss of philosophic specu- 
lation. Friendship, he tells us, is realized in that partnership of 
speech and thought in which the distinctive life of man con- 
sists, a life that is social, not merely gregarious—“ that is what 
living together means ; it is not as with cattle herding on the 
same spot." To know that you have a good man as your friend 
quickens the play of vital energy; it promotes the vivid con- 
sciousness of life which is the essence of happiness. Your 
friend is different from you and yet identified with you, and in 
the spectacle of his noble actions and the sympathetic sense of 
his existence your own sense of personality is ennobled. It is 
even a friend's privilege to give up wealth, station, life itself, for 
the sake of his friend, and so achieve the true self-love, realizing 
his higher self through self-sacrifice. “He will prefer," says 
Aristotle, “the intense joy of a brief moment to the feeble satis- 
faction of an age, one glorious year of life to many years of trivial 
existence, one great and glorious deed to many insignificant 
actions" (“ Ethics," IX. 8, $9). Friendship is for Aristotle the 
glorified form of human intercourse. 

I leave it to you, my audience, to apply to our professional 
work the text of my discourse. I am far from suggesting that 
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these Greek ideals, just as they stand, can be transferred to our 
own age and country. In many points of detail the Greek way 
cannot be our way. Some lines of necessary divergence will at 
once have occurred to you while I have been speaking. Under 
the stress of our industrial life the principles here indicated will 
need adjustment, adaptation, limitation. But the principles 
themselves are, I would submit, profoundly and permanently 
true. And, in the task of education, perhaps, as much as in any 
department of civic life, we need a reminder that there are 
certain ideals of character, certain paramount ends of conduct, 
which should underlie and determine all our eflorts. We are 
tempted, perhaps, to fix our eyes on the machinery of education, 
on the subjects of instruction, on the direct mercantile results of 
our system, on our own immediate ends as the teachers of this or 
that branch of knowledge. But sometimes we may do well to 
test and revise our standards ; to ask ourselves what, after all, 
we are aiming at, what kind of human being we desire to pro- 
duce. In the letters of a schoolmaster who exercised an in- 
spiring influence on many pupils I find the hope expressed, 
* that before my time is out I may rejoice in having turned out 
of my pupil-room perhaps one brave soldier, or one wise 
historian, or one generous legislator, or one patient missionary.” 
Not an unworthy hope, I think, for any of us. And how much 
it means! Success of this kind implies an ideal in the teacher's 
mind of what a man and a citizen ought to be, and a worthy 
conception of what constitutes national well-being. 

lt was part of the beneficent function of Greece to emphasize 
this idea. The Greeks, as I have tried to show, introduced a 
humanizing and expansive conception into the one-sidedness of 
earlier civilizations. They had a perception of what Isaiah calls 
“the things by which men live? They knew that * man does 
not live by bread alone,” that livelihood is not life, that mere 
wealth is not well-being. The satisfaction of material wants is 
not the end of human endeavour. The wealth of nations, like 
the happiness of individuals, has its source deeper than in the 
accumulation. of riches or the expansion of commerce. The 
true value of the goods of life is determined by the sense of life 
as a whole, and by their relation to the higher and distinctively 
human ends of existence. All this may be called idealism. The 
breath of poetry here touches the common aftfairsof life, dis- 
engaging the things of the mind from the things of sense. It is 
partly poetry, partly philosophy, for the Hellenic people felt by 
a poetic instinct truths which their philosophers arrived at by 
reflection and analysis. It was these truths that gave meaning 
and reality to the public and private life of the Greeks, to their 
institutions, their external surroundings, their recreations, their 
sense of the worth of human personality and human fellowship, 
D 2 the practical world was for them lit up by an imaginative 
ideal. 


THE NEW IRISH SYSTEM OF INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION. 


HE evils of the Intermediate System in Ireland have been 
those which almost inevitably arise when endowments 
are apportioned to schools, exhibitions granted to pupils, and 
result fees awarded to managers on the results of written ex- 
aminations as the sole test of the education given. In the 
reformed scheme, as expounded in the rules just published, these 
conditions are continued with certain differences. Except that 
managers have to sign a consent to their schools being inspected, 
and that the arrangements (apparently excellent) for the teaching 
of science and art made by the Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries(which undertakes this part of Intermediate education) in- 
cludes thorough inspection in these subjects, there is no mention 
whatever in the rules of inspection being introduced or used as 
part of the tests and conditions on which grants will be given. 
Apparently endowment still depends wholly on the results of ex- 
aminations. It is plain, if this be the case, that the reforms the new 
scheme will bring about will be small. The education of children 
younger than thirteen will be still left unaided and undirected ; 
the equipment and methods of teaching of schools remain unin- 
fluenced ; managers will still be tempted to resort to any means, 
whether good or bad for the pupils, to increase passes and re- 
muneration; teachers must still teach according to a programme 
they perhaps do not approve, and try to discover and satisfy the 
caprices of examiners. 
We find in the rules many useful checks to prevent the evils 
of fraud and cramming that have hitherto existed, but no rules 


can eradicate the inherent defects of examinations as the sole test 
of education, or supply what only a thoroughly good system ofin- 
spection can give. Thenumber of examinations remains the same 
—four. The Preparatory Grade Examination, to be taken at thir- 
teen, has been condemned by a great mass of the best opinion, but 
it is retained. As it is only now a pass, qualifying examination 
at which no exhibitions are given, it will afford no help to poor 
parents. Its only other use, to give endowment to small 
schools having chiefly junior pupils, could be much better ful- 
filled by using inspection as a test, which would include the 
whole education given by the school. Therefore it seems to be 
an unnecessary evil. 

The Senior Grade Examination, for pupils up to eighteen or 
nineteen years of aye, 1s also retained. The age is too ad- 
vanced for school examinations—at least, in Ireland —while 
the examination is more difficult than the entrance examination 
of any University. Were there but two examinations in the 
Intermediate course, the children would be less wearied with ex- 
aminations before going on to those necessary after the school 
period. 

Above the Preparatory Grade, the pupil must choose either a 
classical (** Grammar School") or a modern course, in both of 
which are Pass and Honour courses. The Pass is merely a 
qualifying examination, no prizes being given in it ; and, though 
any number of Honour subjects may be taken, only four will 
count towards exhibitions and prizes. This arrangement, con- 
ducing towards concentration, is good. 

For such exhibitions the pupil must take: (a) a “classical” 
group of subjects, in which Greek and Latin Honours occur ; 
or (6) a * modern literary” group, in which French and German 
Honours are taken ; or (c) a *science" group, in which three 
mathematical subjects must be taken with Honours ; and there 
Is no competition between the groups. 

A striking change is that exhibitions are only granted for one 
vear, instead of two or three years, and that they will be paid to 
the schools, or in some way to promote the pupil's education, 
not, as heretofore, to the pupil, to be spent in any way he 
likes. This seems to be wholly good. 

Whichever side be taken, classical or modern, all subjects 
are open, except that there is no Greek in the latter, and no 
shorthand or book-keeping in the former. The obligatory 
subjects are (1) English composition, for which special books 
are set from which the subjects of composition will be taken; 
(2) one mathematical subject; (3 and 4) two optional subjects ; 
(5) a language— Latin in the classical course, French or 
German in the modern; (6) experimental science in the 
modern, an additional language, either Greek or German, in 
the classical. 

Every encouragement is given to the study of German. 
In it 30 per cent. suffices for a pass, while 40 per cent. 1s 
wanted for every other subject, except Greek in the Junior 
Grade. It is noticeable that English —English literature, history, 
and geography—is not obligatory, and can only be taken as an 
optional subject. It is thus placed in a kind of rivalry with 
Irish—also purely optional—which has raised strong objections 
among the Gaelic Leaguers. 

History is extremely badly arranged, and forms only a small 
part of each language subject. If the language be not taken, the 
Intermediate boy knows nothing of that part of history. So in 
the modern course he will never learn classical history, and no 
boy need learn either Irish or English history. It is under 
the Intermediate System impossible to use this subject —most 
valuable for a certain kind of training—with any advantage. 

Some excellent changes have been introduced in the language 
subjects. Except in the two Junior Grades, no books are set. 
The whole examination consists of translation and composition 
at sight, which are impossible to cram. Grammar in eve 
language examination (including English) is wholly abolished. 
Only broad and easy questions will be set in English literature. 

The Commissioners speak of the Pass as an easy examination 
that any ordinary pupil can pass, and they expect every pupil 
between thirteen and nineteen to enter for it ; but they have 
made it really ditficult. The candidate to pass must qualify in 
six subjects—that is, win 4o per cent. in each. This is far from 
easy, with mathematics and unseens in languages. 

The science and art courses are arranged by the new De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which now 
in Ireland administers the Science and Art grant. Managers 
can also obtain grants from the Intermediate system on this 
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course and through the same pupils. In it there are excellent 
rules for qualified teachers and good apparatus and methods ; 
and no examinations whatever are held. Highly qualified 
Inspectors giving a general report of the teaching is taken as 
the equivalent to a Pass for each pupil, while for Honours the 
individual pupils will be separately tested by the inspectors. 
It would be, indeed, a real reform if the whole of the Inter- 
mediate system had been similarly arranged. 

As regards the grant to schools, each manager sends to the 
Board his * Intermediate School Roll” —a list of all pupils between 
thirteen and nineteen—specifying those who are not entering 
for examination, and giving saZis/acfory reasons for their not 
doing so. He receives a minimum capitation grant on all these 
pupils if 10 per cent. of them pass the examination. The grant 
rises to a maximum when 80 per cent. pass. Bonuses will be 
given besides ; they also rise on a shilling scale, and amount to 
50 per cent. of the maximum grant if 80 per cent. of those who 
pass do so with Honours. No fixed sum is at present men- 
uoned, but a specimen of the scale is given in fractions of Zr. 

It is singular that the number of marks assigned to each 

subject is not given—only the percentage necessary for passes, 
with and without Honours. This is, no doubt, to avoid any 
subject being taken merely to gain marks ; but, especially if 
the marks gained by each pupil be not published in results 
books, as heretofore, it will be certain to give rise to much 
doubt as to fairness in awarding prizes and the school grant. 
The whole scheme, indeed, is so complicated that it will en- 
tal immense labour, and correspondence concerning individual 
pupils, on the officials. 
_ The scheme cannot be regarded as a thorough reform. Even 
if inspection for all pupils and the whole school be introduced, 
it will have little effect if the grant does not in a considerable 
degree depend on the school’s receiving a good report from 
the inspectors. As it stands, education up to thirteen is wholly 
outside of help and direction ; and, even above thirteen, with- 
out inspection, which affects the grant, very bad methods of 
teaching, overwork, or bad school arrangements may prevail, 
while the manager is earning an income through pupils passing 
the examinations. 

Besides this most important deficiency, there is great danger 
of overwork from the too large number of subjects and marks 
required for pass. In other ways undoubtedly important im- 
provements have been made on the old system; but much 
regret must be felt that with full legislative powers, and a great 
opportunity of benefiting Irish education, the system has not 
been put on a sound basis. It can only be hoped that the 
Board have only postponed more important reforms through a 
fear of too sudden and great a change, and will yet introduce 
them in the near future. 


CANING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


WE hear much nowadays of the /a:w of dove, and its 
softening and refining influence upon those children 
of the rougher classes who come under its gentle sway. A 
school in which discipline could be maintained by this means 
might, indeed, be considered a model institution ; but the 
philanthropists of our lower world must be content to raise 
the real gradually towards the ideal, and children whose home 
education consists chiefly of oaths and blows administered 
indiscriminately do not prove verv amenable to the system 
of undiluted kindness. I am speaking only of what I have 
seen—discipline as it is carried on in the girls’ departments of 
elementary schools; but it is not improbable that similar 
arguments will apply in the case of the boys. We have the 
authority of the wisest of men to support the theory, and 
Solomon made no distinction of sex when he said : “ Spare the 
rod, and spoil the child.” 

When, however, I protest against the infliction of the /aw of 
love upon teachers and children, I do not wish to imply that 
love itself should be absent from our schools. What I do want 
to urge 1s that /aw should be recognized as distinct from Jove, 
and that there should be no attempt to combine the two. 
Indeed I am quite sure that those who have experience in the 
management of children of the lower classes never do attempt 
tocombine the two. There are schools in which a pretence of 
doing so is kept up, but it is to be hoped that their number is 
not great. 


One lamentable case of this kind may be quoted as an 
example. The headmistress boasted that she had been five 
years in the school and had never used the cane at all during 
that time. The order of the school was like clock-work. 
During drill the children's eyes were directed to a particular 
line on the wall; and the strictness with which this rule was 
adhered to produced a fixed look, which, together with the 
accuracy of their movements, gave them the appearance of 
mechanicaltoys. In the middle of the morning an interval was 
allowed for recreation. The girls might sit or stand in any 
position they pleased, so long as the left foot was kept firm. 
For ten minutes the room was filled with the noise of chattering 
tongues ; then suddenly a signal was given by means of a 
wooden instrument shaped like a pair of candle-snuffers, which 
shut with a slight, sharp click. At the single sound the girls 
straightened themselves and became motionless, as if some 
unseen spring had been touched, and absolute silence ensued. 
This performance, which to us seemed marvellous in its per- 
fection, failed to satisfy the schoolmistress. ‘‘A girl turned her 
head," she said, in the soft, languid voice she habitually em- 
ployed in speaking to her scholars; “talk again”; and the 
exhibition was repeated. 

Here, we thought, was a school where the children were 
tamed by kindness alone. This was the only conclusion which 
a superficial observer could fairly draw, and it was, no doubt, 
the one adopted by the vicar and the various benevolent ladies 
who took an interest in the education of the girls. Before many 
days had passed, however, we realized that our hopes were to 
be disappointed. The cane, indeed, was never used, but there 
were other, perhaps more effective, methods by which the rules 
of the school were enforced. When, for instance, a girl fidgeted 
in her seat, the languid voice would call her from her place and 
gently desire her to kneel before the class with her hands 
raised in the attitude of prayer. In this humiliating position 
she was condemned to remain throughout the remainder of the 
lesson. The younger children were cowed into submission by 
means of a horrible stuffed monkey, which was kept in a cup- 
board, and produced whenever one of them was in disgrace. 
The unfortunate culprit was ordered to go about her work with 
this loathsome creature fastened on her back, and the effect of 
the punishment will be easily understood by those who re- 
member the fears and fancies of their childhood. Such were 
the penalties judicially inflicted in this model school; but I 
shudder still as I recall the brutal ill-treatment meted out to a 
child whose terrified and incoherent answers aroused the wrath 
of her teacher. The whole system was a sham. The kindness 
was merely a veneer spread over the surface ; it did not touch 
the actual machinery of the discipline at any point. 

As a rule, however, the atmosphere of the elementary 
schools suggests severity alone. The /ove is hidden deep 
within the souls of the teachers—the mainspring of their actions, 
perbaps, but with no external manifestation to lighten the 
sordid routine of the children's gloomy lives. This un- 
satisfactory state of affairs is rendered necessary by the diffi- 
culty of keeping order in the huge classes of an average school. 
The large number of children and the influence alike of 
heredity and home life, which militates so strongly against 
discipline of any kind, furnish already stumbling-blocks enough 
for the teacher to surmount. It is hard that she should be 
further handicapped through regulations drawn up with the 
most benevolent intentions by those who, having no practical 
experience of the daily work in school, wish either to abolish 
corporal punishment altogether or to confine it within such 
narrow limits that its value as an aid to discipline is lost. 

Experience shows that the /aw of /ove must be established 
and supported by force. All practical teachers agree that 
authorized corporal punishment is necessary to the main- 
tenance of that indefinable * tone? which is so requisite to the 
successful education of children. If a cane is kept in a school, 
and effectively employed when occasion demands, it is found 
to be very rarely required. When it has served its purpose by 
establishing a sensation of order among the children, the rest 
of the work is done by what Sir Joshua Fitch calls the “ sym- 
pathy of numbers.” This is a power which is strong for good 
or evil in every school. If the discipline is once obtained, 
more than half the battle is fought; the new-comers fall in 
with the ways of their companions, and take tbeir tone from 
the class in which they are placed. 

This brings me to the point which I wish particularly to urge. 
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In very many schools the rule that the use of the cane is to be 
restricted to the headmistress is enforced, and in this way the 
difficulties of the conscientious assistant are increased a 
thousandfold. Those who uphold this system maintain that 
its advantages are obvious. In the first place, the punishment 
is administered in cool blood by a disinterested agent, so that 
personal feeling cannot intrude to make the chastisement over- 
harsh. In the second place, the punishment acquires import- 
ance and solemnity from the fact that it is inflicted only by 
the head of the school. 

Practical teachers, however, take a different view of the 
matter. A great deal depends, of course, upon the individual 
disposition of the headmistress ; but even headmistresses are 
only human, and it often happens that a not unreasonable 
ennut takes the place of personal feeling, and in like manner 
affects the severity of the punishment. 

There are different ways of carrying out thesystem. Accord- 
ing to one method, the headmistress mechanically canes each 
child who is sent to her for punishment, irrespective both of the 
nature and of the degree of the offence. The disadvantages of 
this method are evident. Annie Jones accuses her neighbour 
falsely to help herself out of a ditficulty ; and Polly Smith 
smudges her wet copy-book with her hair. Both girls receive 
the same punishment, for no questions are asked. In this way 
the children's sense of justice is blunted, and their power of 
distinguishing good from evil is weakened. 

In some schools the offender is sent out for the cane im- 
mediately the transgression comes to light. This arrangement 
differs in result according to the characterof the headmistress. 
The annoyance it causes, however, has its influence, one way or 
the other, upon the number and weight of the strokes which the 
child receives ; and, if the over-wrought “ governess” is tempted 
sometimes to send the culprit back to her class with no punish- 
ment at all, sometimes in the irritation of the moment to inflict 
more than is justly due, who—knowing the many duties and 
heavy responsibilities under which she labours, and the never- 
ending mazes of red-tape through which she wanders—can 
blame her harshly for the offence ? 

The alternative is to let the punishments accumulate until a 
stated time, when the cane is carried round the school and 
duly administered to those who have deserved it. This plan 
gives the headmistress a better opportunity for investigating 
the cases with which she deals, and places her in a position to 
administer justice more thoroughly. Now, however, the burden 
falls upon the class teacher. What is she to do with the 
children who are awaiting punishment? If they are sent out 
of the class, their time is wasted ; while, if they are allowed to 
remain in their places, they become reckless or sulky, and not 
only refuse to do their own work, but also infect their com- 
panions with their bad temper. An unmanageable girl may 
thus be sent out day after day, and stand for hours apart from 
her class, receiving no instruction whatever, but awaiting, with 
defiance or indifference, her daily caning. How much better it 
would be if the class teacher had the cane in her own hands! 
An insubordinate girl would receive a sharp stroke, and be 
promptly sent back to her work, with the certainty that, if she 
offended again, the punishment would be repeated. She would 
not offend again ; in a few minutes she would have settled to 
her work with a sensation of cheerful submission to irresistible 
authority, and the rest of the class would have profited by the 
example. 

Where this mode of punishment is not allowed, even the 
most conscientious assistant meets her difficulties, as a rule, 
by taking the law into her own hands. A teacher who wishes 
to be thoroughly in sympathy with her scholars understands 
that she must have them completely under her individual 
control, and must make them dependent upon herself alone. 
To effect this she resorts to methods of her own for keeping 
order—methods in which she appears as the sole authority to 
which they must bow. With a large class of half-savage 
street arabs corporal punishment is a proved necessity. There 
is no time for milder, more slowly working means, even if the 
home training had not rendered them entirely ineffective. The 
class teacher, however, deprived of a cane, or any legal right 
to touch the children, knows that she is doing wrong in striking 
them. The children also know it, and their parents know it. 
This knowledge does not prevent it from being done; but 
It sets the whole system of punishment on an unsatisfactory 
basis. 


Suppose the case of a teacher, unaccustomed to the handicap 
of this regulation, who finds herself in a school where the 
assistants are allowed no cane. She begins her work with the 
honest intention of following the rules of the school, under 
the fond delusion that her fellow-workers are carrying on the 
task at the same disadvantage as herself. Her class becomes 
more and more unruly. Daily a larger number are sent out for 
the cane; daily its effect is less apparent. She gazes in 
wonder at the orderly classes which her companions have so 
well in hand, and gradually she confides her woes to them. 
Then the truth leaks out. They are not mesmerists! They 
have no supernatural soul.power! Their discipline has re- 
ceived its primary impulse from well directed castigation, 
which occupies a more or less important place in inverse 
proportion to the personal influence of the individual. Here, 
then, is the secret of the quiet class-rooms, the orderly work, 
the willing pupils, and the tranquil teacher! The new assistant 
goes back to her unruly flock, armed with fresh knowledge, 
indeed, but, alas! with no legal weapon. She proceeds to act 
upon the hint she has received, and the inevitable result ensues. 
The children, taken by surprise and already in bad order, 
rebel; the conduct becomes worse, and the punishments 
increase in due proportion. Complaints are carried home, 
and the parents, who are always on the alert to find fault with 
the school—hated because it cairies off the sturdy girl who 
would be so much better employed in “minding baby "—come 
up in force to remonstrate. They stand on their legal rights. 
The teacher can say nothing in her own defence; and the 
headmistress, anxious as she may be to support her, knows 
that the Committee (the court of appeal in such cases) must 
decide against her. There is nothing for it but to bow to the 
storm, and to trust that time will mitigate its effects. Peace 
and order are eventually restored, and discipline is firmly 
established. Sooner or later the children submit to their fate, 
and the complaints of the mothers become less frequent. 

Yet the evil is still present ; the children are still illegally 
punished, and all concerned are aware of it. The calm, 
capable, successful teacher deliberately slaps the children's 
hands, with a regular code of so many strokes for each offence. 
The impatient, hot-tempered, and less competent one carries on 
a system of irregular “ punching,” the severity of which is 
intensified by the unwholesome feeling that it must be more or 
less surreptitiously administered. The headmistress, indeed, 
winks at the offence, because she knows that it is a sheer im- 
possibility to work with any success on the lines laid down by 
the authorities. There is, however, a tacit understanding 
between assistant and principal that the children shall not be 
punished in the actual presence of the latter. 

It is difficult to imagine a more unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
The function of the teacher should be not only to furnish an 
unquestioned authority to the children, but also to serve as a 
model for their conduct ; and, as a matter of fact, any one who 
has worked with young girls can testify to the simplicity of 
their faith in those who are set over them. It is from their 
teacher that they learn the meaning of uprightness and honesty, 
and in her they expect to see these qualities exemplified. Their 
teacher, even though she may fail to kindle their love, is, never- 
theless, their ideal of all that is righteous; and the circum- 
stances which force her to carry on work by means opposed to 
the dictates of her own conscience are also instrumental in 
lowering the children’s ideal of good and distorting their notion 
of honesty. 

And the remedy is so simple! Provide each class teacher 
with a cane, and give her a legal right to use it. Is it not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a teacher who is fit to take a class, 
to be responsible for the instruction, discipline, and training of 
sixty or seventy children, is not equally fit to be trusted with 
authority to punish them? If this were so—if the long years of 
preparation for the office of responsible teacher, and the opinion 
of the authorities who select the assistants are to count as 
nothing—yet the denying of a cane to class-teachers 1s, as I 
have pointed out, no check, but rather an incentive, to harsh 
treatment. An acknowledged system of punishment would, of 
course, like the rest of the school-work, be under the supervision 
of the headmistress, and an honest-hearted teacher, equipped 
with a cane and a clear conscience, would, I am sure, have a 
greater influence for good on her pupils than one whose deal- 
ings with them were straitened and distorted by the cautious 
limitations of a benevolent Board. A. B. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The delicate question of the relations of head masters to their ussist- 
ants is being discussed in France with some vivacity. We call the 
question delicate because, whilst the matter is of legitimate pedagogic 
interest, to touch it is often to let loose a flood of youthful self-assertion 
and contempt for authority. We venture, however, to approach it, 
chiefly as reporters, and with a wish to learn. As to ourselves, the 
doctrine, perhaps, most popular in England now is that the good head 
master should be able to say : ** L'école, c'est moi”; the school being the 
expression of his own personality—his mark, as it were, on the history of 
his age. If this opinion be sound, the assistant master must play a very 
insignificant part in education, being valuable only in proportion as he 
reflects the character and fulfils the aims of his chief. It is from the 
same point of view that the work of the head master is described 
metaphorically as ploughing, and that he is said to plough best when he 
ploughs with his own heifers. Let us, however, leave these rural 
analogies aside, as being proper only to England, and consider what is 
being said across the Channel. The Solidarité des Instituteurs de la 
Seine, a representative body of some weight, has been formulating a 
series of demands. These are, briefly put, that the assistant master 
should be informed of all requests for the removal of a pupil from one 
class to another, as well as of all complaints and statements aflecting 
himself ; that greater confidence should be shown by the head master 
towards his assistants, who are, after all, themselves teachers, and, in 
so far, his equals ; and that every assistant master should have complete 
freedom in his own class-room as to discipline, method, and the choice 
of books. To these contentions it is replied (in the A/anuel général de 
ÜInstruction Primaire) that, whilst it is just that a head master should 
communicate accusations to his assistant, the latter, in return, should 
appeal, in defence, to an official superior, the primary inspector, or, in 
the last instance, the z»specteur d'Académie, not to a private patron, 
and still less to local or political influence ; that the lack of confidence 
towards the assistant master does in many cases exist, there being 
head masters who are only accessible to their subordinates when the 
request for an interview has been made in writing, but that it is by no 
means universal ; and that absolute freedom in regard, for instance, to 
text-books, would result in grave practical inconvenience, and is un- 
desirable. 

With respect to the claim for equality between the head master and 
his assistants put forward by the Solidarité, the critic advises that those 
who make it should frankly agitate for the suppression of all head 
masters. In some of the Swiss cantons there are schools in which the 
masters are quite independent of each other, and subject only to the 
local authority and the inspector; but such a reform, if it be one, 
would have to be brought about by legislative action, not by the resolu- 
tions of teachers in council. The reflection lies near at hand that the 
abolition of head masters involves that of assistant masters ; and, 
curiously enough, there is a proposal to that effect in the field, although 
its scope is limited to the name. Why, it is asked, should we not, 
whilst retaining the functions, discard the title, of assistant (adjoint)? 
Is there not something painful in calling a man of fifty or fifty-five an 
assistant master, in branding him thus to the end of his career? 
Would it not be better to speak only of the three classes of probationers 
(stagiaires), teachers (instituteurs), and head masters (directeurs)? The 
change, we are told, is not simply a question of words, or of personal 
vanity, but would bring with it a marked improvement in the social 
standing of assistant masters in towns. 

In all this we have much that is tentative. We see the first move- 
ments of a revolt which will probably be abortive ; and steps towards a 
revolution, whether it is completed or not, do not always keep within the 
bounds of discretion and good taste. For our own part, without 
meddling with the quarrel of our French colleagues, we may hazard one 
remark. If the business of education is to be done, as modern pedagogy 
asserts thatit ought to be done, mainly by the influence of character on 
character, it cannot be carried on through mere ushers. 

An important meeting of French schoolmasters, called to consider 
this same subject of the relations of a head master to his colleagues, 
dealt incidentally with an old grievance of teachers in France, as in 
Germany. They have been required to correct with extreme minuteness 
all the blunders of their boys in essays and other exercises. The labour 
entailed is enormous, and it has always been doubtful whether the gain 
is pro rtionate to the expenditure of strength. The system has been 
upheld from a desire to satisfy the inspector and to please the parent. 

he Association des Anciens Eleves de l'Ecole Normale de la Seine has 
passed a resolution that the correction of exercises is only efficacious if 
done in the class-room with the co-operation of the pupil and the 
assistance of the black-board. 


SWEDEN. 


A somewhat surprising piece of news reaches us (deviously) from 
Sweden. A Ministerial Commission has pronounced, in unqualified 


terms, against the high value assigned to Latin (and Greek) as a formal 
means of education. ‘‘If it really possessed such value, it would 
naturally,” we are told, ‘‘ have to be introduced into a// schools. But 
the proof of its incomparable power in developing the understanding is 
still to seek. Experience in Sweden tends to refute the view that the 
study of the classical languages is of special utility in forming the mind. 
It is true that in the examinations at the end of the school course the 
Swedish compositions of the Latinists are found to be better than those 
of the non-Latinists. But the fact by no means justifies the conclusion 
that the mental powers of the former are more fully developed than 
those of the latter. It would indeed be strange if the preponderating 
time given to various languages by the classical forms (130, or at least 
116, hours a week, as compared with the 104 of the modern forms) did 
not show a result in facility of expression. But there the advantage 
ends. If the position of the classical languages were not so firmly 
established in our higher education, we might remove them from the 
curriculum without more ado; for the one gain mentioned—the 
superiority of the classically trained in writing Swedish essays—is too 
insignificant to outweigh the benefits that a thorough study of one or 
more modern languages confers.” 

By way of comment on this report, we would only ask: Can Sweden 
afford to ignore what may be called the historical argument in favour of 
Latin? Two-thirds of our modern culture has its roots in the life of 
the Romans, and its growth is to be traced through their language. 


UNITED STATES. 

America has long had its Arbor Day, on which the praises of the 
tree are sung. The schools are now being invited to add another to 
their celebrations, and the promoters of the new festival hope that 
Bird Day will prove as popular as its forerunner. Indeed the stage of 
experiment has been passed, and hope has in many places been realized. 
The idea is a happy one. The two institutions, Arbor Day and Bird 
Day, combined should serve to bring home to the child mind that unity 
of life on which the latest methods of Nature study most properly lay 
stress. Moreover, the bird with its song, and more especially with its 
swift motion, appeals to children even more forcibly than any plant; so 
that the sphere of their interests can be reached through this channel 
easily, pleasantly, and profitably. — Lastly, as it is urged, the observation 
of the bird ** has a message in morals and kindliness far beyond the 
study of any other phase of Nature." Could we not borrow from our 
kinsmen and have a Bird Day in England? Even in London there is 
plenty of material from which lessons could be drawn more beautiful 
than the sermons in stones. Those who are interested in the scheme 
will find the particulars of it in a charming little book entitled: ** Bird 
Day, How to prepare for it," in which the author gives a history of the 
movement, with chapters on the value of birds, the destruction of birds, 
a plan for the study of birds, suggestions on Bird Day, directions for 
written work, a programme for Bird Day, the poets and the birds; 
whilst the last half of the book is devoted to representative birds, each 
exhibited in a full-page cut. 

Dr. Stanley Hall, whilst confessing that he has no complete plan to 
submit for the study of geography, has been telling the New England 
superintendents his views and experience of the subject. He holds the 
sound opinion that earth study begins in one's own garden. ‘‘In the 
country schools geography should be a study of the home surroundings, 
exploring brooks and creeks, stones, flowers, crops, wells, cellar holes, 
telegraph lines, using a sun dial gnomon, weather vanes, weather study, 
but no books to depend upon. I introduced the method in a little town 
of eight hundred inhabitants near Worcester, with the help of local 
people, working out a local curriculum of ‘knowledge of home.’ It 
was not quite satisfactory to the school committee, who found our 
children could not bound Wisconsin, and doubted the wisdom of 
‘education by picnics,’ but the experiment proved to me the possi- 
bilities of geography as a study of outdoors. In the city I would take 
the children to the markets, wharves, parks, city hall." 


NEW ZEALAND. 

The University Extension Movement, says the New Zealand School- 
master, has evidently come to stay—a matter of congratulation—for, in 
spite of its disadvantages, it is one of the most promising features in our 
educational scheme. It actsas a corrective to the utilitarian and com- 
mercial movement, since it aims at the production of a disinterested 
love of culture. The Canterbury College Board of Governors, at their 
March meeting, passed a resolution by which *' The Canterbury 
College Extension Council is to be established, consisting of seven 
persons :—(a) Two members of the Board of Governors, who shall be 
elected by the Board, and the Chairman of the Board, an ex-officio 
member ; (^) two members of the Professorial Board, who shall be 
elected by that Board ; (c) two persons, being graduates of the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand (whether members of the Board of Governors or 
not), who shall be elected by the aforesaid members of the Board of 
Governors and of the Professorial Board. This Council is empowered 
to draw up a constitution for itself, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Governors." 

Besides this adoption of the University Extension Movement, the 
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colony has been earning credit in another way. The New Zealanders 
have hit upon the best possible means of perpetuating the memory of 
Queen Victoria. They propose to establish in her honour at Auckland 
a school for Maori girls. The extreme interest that she took in the 
Maori people gives a special fitness to the tribute. 


VICTORIA. 

The movement in the direction of the registration of teachers and 
the fixing of a minimum standard of qualification, though for the 
moment thrust aside, is much stronger than in 1899. Writing on this 
subject in his last annual report, my friend, Mr. L. A. Adamson, M.A., 
Head Master of the University High School, says: ** Last year (1900) 
we referred to the urgent necessity of regulating by law admission to 
the ranks of the teaching profession. Since then the question has 
advanced a stage—or more. The Argus and Age have been unanimous 
in advocating the registration of teachers and the demanding of a 
minimum qualification for all such. The University Senate has taken 
up the question vigorously, and adopted a number of resolutions based 
on the report of a special committee appointed to work out a scheme 
of reform. Two well attended public meetings of teachers have affirmed 
the urgency of registration, and the University Council in a memorandum 
to the Government has, among other reasons for requesting a grant of 
money, represented its anxiety to establish a lectureship in the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. Plainly, Victoria, at any rate, is awaking 
to a sense of her deficiéncies, and, it may be hoped, all Australia soon 
will, for it is not pleasant to confess that we Australians must already 
be the last civilized people to turn our attention to a matter which so 
concerns the lives of our children." 

The report of the University Senate Committee referred to by 
Mr. Adamson embodies reforms so important to the future of secondary 
education in Australia that it deserves to be placed on permanent record 
in detail. It sets forth the following propositions :— 

** That the condition of the education in a large proportion of private 
schools demanded the registration of such schools, and that to provide 
for such registration an Educational Council is necessary ; that schools 
other than State schools shall be classified as primary or secondary, and 
that teachers shall be registered. 

** That in order to secure registration teachers shall produce evidence 
which shall satisfy the said Educational Council that they have attained 
a minimum standard of knowledge, and shall also furnish to said Educa- 
tional Council proof of their possession of teaching capacity. Provided 
that all persons already engaged in teaching in any school in Victoria of 
a class affected by these resolutions shall, notwithstanding anything 
contained in these resolutions, be permitted to teach in a school of the 
same class without registration. 

** That no person shall be entitled to registration as a primary school 
teacher who shall not have passed the Matriculation Examination of the 
University, or an examination that shall be deemed its equivalent by 
the Educational Council. 

**'That no person shall be entitled to registration as a secondary 
school teacher who shall not have passed the examinations of the first 
two years of the course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts of the Mel- 
bourne University, or examinations which shall be deemed their equi- 
valent by the Educational Council. 

‘ That pupil teachers may be employed in any registered school. 
The number of pupil teachers who may be employed in a given school, 
and the length of their services as such, to be determined by the regula- 
tions of the Educational Council. 

‘< That teachers of special subjects, or of special systems of instruction, 
shall be registered, and shall be required to furnish to the said Educa- 
tional Council satisfactory evidence of the possession of the necessary 
qualifications to teach such special subjects, but that such teachers shall 
not undertake other subjects unless they are registered. 

‘That a register of schools and of teachers shall be published 
annually. 

“That to attain these ends Parliamentary legislation is necessary, 
and that the University Council be requested to assist in securing this 
legislation." 

The Victorian State Government has promised to introduce legislation 
during the session commencing in June this year which will have the 
effect of attaining the goal desired by the Senate. Mr. Gurr, the 
Minister of Education, has also declared himself opposed to the pay- 
ment by results system in the State schools. Two educational measures, 
therefore, of premier interest will be brought before the one and a half 
million persons in Victoria whom, collectively, we dignify with the title 
* the country." Educational reformers wish they could look forward to 
these measures being handled by a Charles Pearson. Unfortunately the 
author of ‘‘ National Life and Character” had no apostolic successor in 
the Victorian Parliament. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

In the new settlement the language question will play a most im- 
portant part, and on this matter teachers are entitled to be heard. An 
emergency meeting of the Diamond Fields Teachers! Association held 
recently in the Kimberley High Schools expressed itself to the following 


effect :—'* The members of the Diamond Fields Teachers’ Association, 
having found by experience that Dutch children who have not previously 
learned to speak English can conveniently be taught in that language 
from the earliest stage, wish respectfully to lay before the High Com- 
missioner the following resolutions, and request him to forward them to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies :—(1) That, in the interests of 
education, it is of the highest importance that English should be the 
medium of instruction in the State-aided schools of the new colonies. 
(2) That, in view of the fact that certain teachers formerly in the 
service of the Governments of the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
may be unable to teach through the medium of English, it should be 
permissible for these teachers, if reappointed, to use Dutch as the 
medium of instruction for a period not exceeding three years, during 
which time they are required to qualify themselves to use English. 
(3) That under no circumstances should Dutch be used as a medium of 
instruction in these schools after a period of three years from the time 
when a settlement is effected. (4) That it is undesirable that 
grants should be made by the State to any schools not directly under 
its control. 

We chronicle with pleasure an illustration of a zeal for learning kept 
alive under difficulties. At the quarterly session of the Council of the 
Cape of Good Hope University, a letter was read from certain prisoners 
of war at St. Helena, stating that classes had been formed there for the 
benefit of a number of young prisoners, who were anxious to prepare for 
the intermediate, matriculation, and other examinations of the University 
to be held in December next, and requesting that a centre be formed at 
St. Helena. It was resolved that the application be granted, on the 
understanding that the publication of the results in the case of other 
candidates be not thereby delayed. 


CAPE COLONY. 

The war as an obstacle to school work is the subject of a communica- 
tion addressed to the Editor of the Educational News of South Africa, 
by his correspondent at Modder River. We transcribe a paragraph, not 
with any subtle political intent, but because the complaints of the 
writer are characteristic, and not altogether discreditably so, of our 
craft. **A number of the Boer forces," he says, ‘‘ broke up the line 
near Belmont in the latter part of November, and from that time till the 
schools broke up the attendance was very intermittent, inasmuch as the 
children could not attend unless trains were running, and so irregular 
was the train service that, even when the pupils did put in an appearance, 
they had to take the first return train again, lest they should be cut off 
from their homes. This unsatisfactory state of matters continued till 
the end of the quarter. Then came the recess, with the colonial in- 
vasion changed from a fear to a grim reality, and accompanied by an 
almost entire stoppage of civil traffic. It was hoped that by the time 
the new quarter's work should commence the invaders would have been 
repelled, the war be at an end, and railway service in full working 
order. Too sanguine hope! Things went from bad to worse, and we 
were inclined to grumble very considerably when we found there was 
no chance at all for the pupils south of Modder attending. But when, 
on February 13, we found to our greater chagrin that all traffic, north 
as well as south, was suspended, and that only the local children could 
attend, we gave up grumbling, and accepted the inevitable, hoping it 
would not last long. Vain! The quarter is over, and, though trains 
run and civilian traffic has lately been resumed, there are no return 
trains for the pupils, and hence our attendance has not benefited. The 
Native School has suffered most seriously, and, whereas in the former 
quarter the average attendance was over seventy, for the present one it 
is only twenty-five.” 

Another echo of the war is conveyed by the notice that the Committee 
of the South African Teachers’ Association has decided that, under 
existing circumstances, it is inexpedient to hold the Conference as 
arranged for in June. They have been moved to this decision by the 
unsettled state of the country, and the consequent difficulty and un- 
certainty of travelling, and also by the existence of the plague in 
Cape Town. 


INDIA. 

The unhappy proposal of the Metropolitan seems to have been 
received with a loud chorus of disapprobation in India. Nor can there 
be any doubt that sober-minded Englishmen, as soon as they understand 
his suggestion, will be equally unanimous in condemnation of it. To 
state his case briefly (his actual words are given at length in our May 
number), he reasons thus: The people of India are not only willing, 
but anxious, that their children should receive a religious education ; 
we should, therefore, read the Bible in Indian schools. The more 
closely one examines such an argument, the more does it excite amaze- 
ment. The people of India are not spiritually homogeneous that they can 
be grouped in this free and careless fashion. Are all sects (in the old and 
not unkindly sense of the word) of opinion throughout the vast region 
called India favourable to religious education ? Would all those sects 
account the reading of the Bible a religious education? Is it possible 
to substitute in this superficial way for the ancient, deep-rooted religious 
thought of, let us say, the Buddhist, a religion having an entirely 
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different historical development? The questions are as natural as the 
answers are obvious. We have heard much (too much, as some think) 
of the right of every British parent to have his child brought up in his 
own faith. The new cry is, it seems, to be the right of every Indian 
parent to have his child brought up in Dr. Welldon’s faith. It is with 
no disrespect to that faith that we confess our doubt whether any such 
cry is quite sincere. As to India, all righteous men will pray that the 
Bible may not be used in the hands of zealots to do the work of cow- 
greased cartridges. One thing at least ought to be understood from the 
outset, that, if the Bishop of Calcutta succeeds in raising a religious 
difhculty in India, he should remain there until it is settled. 

Whilst the Bishop is producing his nostrum for the natives of India, 
the educated natives about him are ‘‘laying stress on the importance 
of cultivating the moral and :esthetic sides of education " ; urging ‘‘ the 
introduction of formal ethical instruction into Indian schools and 
colleges " ; declaring that ‘‘ the environment of the home is the most 
potent factor in the development of the will" ; advocating the banish- 
ment of all ** that stifles and blunts the zesthetic sensibility  ; in short, 
abouring with knowledge and insight to bring true education to the 
homes of their countrymen. Now, true education will tend to make 
men more keenly sensible of whatever is beautiful in the Christian faith. 
Is there not here a hint of the more excellent way ? 

The list of new Fellows of the Bombay University, says the Bombay 
Educational Record, is rendered particularly interesting by the inclusion 
of the name of a lady, Miss Edge, the head of the Zenana Mission Edu- 
cational Institution at Girgaon. As principal of an important girls' high 
school, and the pioneer in Bombay of female normal classes trained in 
Froebel's system, as well as of other training classes for higher secondary 
female teachers, Miss Edge is doing educational work of a very valuable 
kind not only for her own society, but for the Presidency in general, 
more especially as the times and financial circumstances are such that 
Government is wholly unable to take the initiative in the establishment 
of whatis still the most crying educational want of Bombay—training 
colleges for secondary teachers. In England Miss Edge had a high 
reputation as an educationist, and gained both distinction and experience 
as Head of the Leicester High School. At Cambridge she took the 
Science Tripos on equal terms with the men, gaining a First Class, and 
she also studied at London University. 


| BURMA. 

There are private schools and private schools. "Those in Burma are 
such as to arouse indignation even in an official mind, and the Director 
of Education has been lifting up his voice against them.  ** Private 
schools," he says, **are schools started as a rule by men dismissed from 
Government or private service. They get together a little money and 
open a school in which no fees are charged. These schools not only 
give no education worth the name, but they inflict serious injury for the 
time they last on schools in the same town or village, which have been 
doing good work and been supporting themselves on the fees and the 
grants they get. "These schools are found in vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular education. I need not say they receive no encouragement 
or recognition from the Department. We regard the men who open 
them as unfit teachers of youth, and the methods they adopt as 
subversive of good order, of discipline, and of sound education." If it 
is not the duty of the State to suppress such establishments, then the 
State has no duties. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE following doggerel, composed by a child of seven, seems to us 
worthy of record as a ** child study ” :— 


** Mrs. Spoon and Mr. Fork 
Went out for a little walk. 
Says Mr. Fork to Mrs. Spoon: 
* You've a face like a harvest moon.’ 
Says Mrs. Spoon to Mr. Fork: 
* You're all split up, so you need not talk.’ 
Up jumped of a sudden a Carving- Knife 
To cut them short and stop the strife.” 


WE have received a paper set in, the University of Wales Degree 
Examination, 1901, on Mulcaster, and a very well set paper it is. 
Here, however, we desire only to note with satisfaction that a labour 
of love, at the time appreciated only in Germany, the editing of 
Mulcaster's *' Positions” by R. H. Quick, is at last bearing fruit in 
England. 


Miss Bovp, late Secretary of the Alexandra Club, has been 
appointed Secretary of Holloway College, in succession to Miss Sim. 
The post is worth £200 a year, with board and lodging. 


, IN the examination held last month for the first time at Cambridge 
in spoken French and spoken German three candidates took both parts 


of the examination and four offered French only. How long must 


we wait for a compulsory viva voce ? 


A SIGN of the times—the 71»es had, during the last month, five 
leading articles on education within a period of ten days. 


GLAscOow UNIVERSITY has celebrated its four hundred and fiftieth 
year of life; or, in other words, its ninth jubilee. 


Mn. W. B. S. HAWKINS, of Bowden College, has been appointed 
Head Master of Fowey Grammar School. 


THE REv. A. D. PERROTT, of Bromsgrove School, has been appointed 
Head Master of Saffron Walden Grammar School. 


THE new Principal of the Storey Institute, Lancaster, is Mr. W. 
French, of Bury Grammar School. 


THE Executive of the Assistant Masters! Association has passed a 
unanimous resolution regretting that **a head master occupying so public 
a position as the Chairman of the I. A. H. M. should have found, after 
having been a successful head master for sixteen years, that the taking 
of Orders is a necessary preliminary to further professional advance- 
ment. 


Dr. PERCY C. Buck has been appointed organist and music master 
at Harrow School. 


Dr. E. T. SWEETING has been appointed master of music at Win- 
chester College. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY presided last month over a 
meeting of secondary teachers in Kent. Several influential persons 
were present, including Mr. Henniker Heaton, Mr. Galpin, and Dr. 
Tancock. Resolutions in support of the Government Bill were passed. 


On the occasion of Presentation Day at the University of London, 
Lord Rosebery, who attended as a spectator, was persuaded to make a 
brief speech. The gist of his remarks was to the effect that the struggle 
of the coming century will not be so much one of brute force as of trained 
intelligence. 


THE day training college in connexion with the London University 
and the London County Council is now an established fact. We regret 
that it has not been decided to make the training course post-graduate. 


THE Rev. P. E. BATEMAN, of Tonbridge School, has been ap- 
pointed Head Master of Fauconberge School, Beccles. 


THE Governors of Christ's Hospital will shortly be called upon to 
appoint a new Head Master, as Mr. Lee, who has held the position 
for thirty years, has announced his intention of retiring before the 
school is moved to Horsham. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S princely gift to Scotch education makes it interest- 
ing to note the large benefactions to American Universities that have 
been given in recent times. We quote the following figures from an article 
by Sir Henry Roscoe in the Monthly Review : — Chicago University 
(J. D. Rockefeller), £1,902,848 ; Gerard College (Stephen Gerard), 
41,458,333; Pratt Institute (Charles Pratt), £750,000; Johns 
Hopkins University (Johns Hopkins), £625,000; Dexel Institute 
(A. J. Dexel), £625,000; Leland Stanford University (Leland 
Stanford, jun.), £520,833; Cornell University (Ezra Cornell), 
4 312,500; Vanderbilt University (the Vanderbilts), £229,166; 
Columbia University (Seth Low), £208, 333. 


SIR JOHN BRUNNER’s enabling Bill has been read a first time. 
Its object is to allow the School Boards to continue the work that has 
been rendered illegal by the Cockerton judgment. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science offers two 
valuable studentships for competition in the middle of this month. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Director, 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C. 


THE annual function of the South-Eastern Agricultural College at 
Wye is to be held on the 17th of this month, when the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Hanbury, will preside. Lec, 

= 


Mr. W. G. LirPscOMP's translation of the decree relating to the 
simplification of French syntax is now issued officially, and can be 
obtained for one penny from His Majesty's printers, 
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THE new Radcliffe Library at Oxford, erected by the Drapers' 
Company at a cost of £21,000, has been opened and handed over to 
the University. 


THE Council of University College, London, have made the 
following appointments :—Mr. Louis M. Brandin, M.A., Ph.D., to 
the Fielden Chair of French Language and Literature; Mr. J. E. 
Bridges to the Lectureship in Burmese; Mr. T. H. R. Bucknall, 
M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., to the Teachership of Practical Surgery. 


AGAIN the Senior Wrangler of the year has begun his education in a 
Board school. It is amusing to note the Schoolmaster pluming itself 
upon this point as if Mr. Brown had gone straight to Cambridge from 
an elementary school. 


THE report of the Wilts County Council mentions that the secondary 
schools of the county are to be inspected this month, under Section 3 of 
the Board of Education Act. 


THE annual report of the Art for Schools Association once more shows 
a steady increase in the distribution of pictures. Nearly five thousand 
were sold during the past year. The Association appeals for more 
annual subscribers. It makes nothing on the pictures which it pur- 
chases wholesale from the dealers, and only a small percentage on its 
own publications. For expenses of office and secretary it depends 
wholly on subscriptions. 


Mr. EDWARD O’KEEFE, of the Finsbury Technical School, has been 
appointed Head Master of the Cork Municipal Technical School. 


AT its last meeting, on June 5, the Senate of the University of 
London appointed the following officers :—Registrar of the Academic 
Council, Mr. H. Frank Heath, Ph.D., B.A. ; Registrar of the Council 
for External Students, Mr. Alfred Milnes, M.A. ; Superintendent of 
Examinations, Mr. W. K. Hill, B.A. The Senate also have deter- 
mined to appoint a paid principal officer with the title of Principal of 
the University of London. The salary suggested is £1,500, but it is 
generally acknowledged that this isa ludicrously inadequate emolument 
for the chief officer of what should be the chief University of the king- 
dom, whose whole time will be occupied. Unless the amount is raised, 
so we are given to understand, the gentleman on whom the lot would in 
all probability have fallen will decline to he nominated. Of possible 
candidates the most prominent, so far, are Dr. William Garnett and 
Prof. Riicker. 


THE Bill dealing with the dismissal of elementary teachers is still 
under consideration, but is promised shortly. 


WITH a view to encourage an interest in the Millenary Celebrations 
of King Alfred, Mr. F. S. Marvin, H.M.I., gave a lecture at the Pupil 
Teachers' Centre, Kingston, last month. 


THE Gilchrist Travelling Scholarship for teachers has been awarded 
by the Ladies' College, Cheltenham, to Miss F. B. Bardsley, B.A., 
senior mistress in the Intermediate School, Ystalyfera, Glam., and 
formerly a student of the Royal Holloway College and the Training 
College, Cambridge. Miss Bardsley will shortly visit America to 
study the teaching of elocution and reading, &c., in the schools and 
colleges of America. 


READERS of this journal may be supposed to have an interest in 
every form of training, including that for the life literary. Hence 
they may be glad to buy and read a small book lately published with 
the taking title ** How to Write a Novel." The preparations must be 
varied, but none of them imply such an expenditure of capital as to put 
the literary life beyond the reach of those poor people who are, or 
have been, schoolmasters. For instance, one successful writer invited 
inspiration by whittling away the arms of a rocking-chair— presumably 
his own. Another great man ‘‘ works in spasms,” which would appear 
to be a method directly opposed to that pursued by Mr. Trollope. 
‘ Spasms " is a complaint so common among cooks beyond a certain 
age that a man might hope to gain some hint for the best way to 
acquire that ailment without going beyond the bounds of his own house- 
hold. A third authority on literature gets up at five o'clock—presum- 
ably a.m.—which is a possible proceeding, though not quite popular ; 
but the next step is not quite so simple, for the lady ** works herself up 
into a sort of literary trance." This sounds pleasant, but suggests 
opium and De Quincey ; perhaps it is only a smart alias for ** spasms." 
Another person, a great ‘* problem-monger," cannot write ** without a 
tray of toys beside him "—fortunately, toys are fairly cheap. "We 
have kept the simplest method for the last. One great writer ‘ always 
uses violet ink." We can most of us get that. Chair, spasms, trance, 


toys, unusual ink—let the literary learner try one of these, or all in 
combination. 


THE REv. C. G. GULL, in his lecture before the College of Pre- 
ceptors on ‘‘ Military Training in Secondary Schools," gave a striking 
instance of the fallacy of statistics. The War Office estimated the 
number of boys affected by the Military Instruction (Schools and 
Cadets) Bill at four hundred thousand; Mr. Sadler put the probable 
number at fifty thousand, and the outside possible maximum at seventy- 
five thousand. 


Mr. GULL cannot have read Sir Joshua Fitch’s article in the Journal, 
or he would hardly have ventured to start his lecture with a fe/z/io 
principii: ‘Military drill can be and ought to be taught to boys.” 
Mr. Sonnenschein went one better, and pronounced that ‘‘ as a means 
of physical education military training was greatly superior to other 
forms of physical training.” Cricket must yield to the goose step, and 
forming fours will supplant football, so our English Father Jahn 
would persuade us. 


Rumours have reached us that Abbotsholme is not a happy family. 
There has been a secession to the Aventine Mount, and the seceders 
are starting a remodelled Model School. 


For the Headmastership of Nottingham ten select candidates have 
been chosen by the Governors from a large field, and the favourite is a 
Professor of the University College. Overtures were made to Mr. 
Paton, of University College School, but he could not be induced to 
desert London for his native town. 


Tue Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of the University 
of Cambridge announce that in the examinations in French conducted 
by them in the year 1901 they will, in accordance with their announce- 
ment of October 18, 1900, recognise the concessions respecting the 
simplification of the teaching of French syntax specified in the decree 
dated July 31, 1900, of the French Minister of Public Instruction ; 
and that in the examinations in French conducted by them in the year 
1902, and subsequently, until further notice, the concessions recognized 
will be those specified in the second decree, dated February 26, 1901, 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, ** The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" £s in mo other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Guild was held at 9.30 in the 
evening of June 7 in the Hall of the City of London School, Mr. F. 


' Storr, of Merchant Taylors’ School, presiding. 


The seventeenth Annual Report of the Council was presented to the 
meeting, the introductory paragraph, dealing with the educational 
situation and the Education Bill, 1901, being read out, and the rest of 
the Report being taken as read. The Report recognized that considerable 
satisfaction is felt by the profession at the composition of the Con- 
sultative Committee, and speaks cautiously of the Bill, pointing out that 
“the Guild has fought through the past twelve years or more for 
several of the points which the Bill embodies: for the ultimate break- 
ing-down of the barriers between primary and secondary education, 
believing that they work nothing but mischief; for the giving of as 
wide an area as possible to the Local Education Authorities ; for the 
utilization of County Council Education Committees rather than of the 
School Boards or any ad hoc organization as the Local Authorities ; for 
the addition of experts, men and women, to those Committees for 
educational purposes (going further in this latter case than the Bill, 
which only provides that ‘other members male or female’ shall be in- 
cluded)." Three serious defects are mentioned—that the Bill ** does little 
more than provide the machinery for a future organization of education ; 
that in almost all of its enactments it is permissive, not compulsory ; 
and that its financial provisions are totally inadequate." 

The Report proceeds to set out the various resolutions of the Council 
and the General Conference at Brighton on the chief educational 
questions of the day, formulated during the past twelve months. These 
include, among many others, the registration of teachers and the tenure 
and salaries of assistant teachers. All of these have been sent in to the 
Lord President of the Council and to other authorities. 

The General Conference at Brighton in January last is dealt with 
next, and mention is made of an alteration in the character of the 
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reprinted reports of the Guild in Zhe Journal of Education which will 
commence with the October number. The change took its origin 
from opinions formulated at the officers’ meeting at Brighton, and has 
been worked out by a Special Committee appointed to deal with the 
recommendations of that meeting. 

The Holiday Courses in modern languages and the Guild Library 
are the subjects of the next two paragraphs of the Report, special 
mention being made of the Quick Memorial Fund, which has been 
handed over to the Guild for the purchase of books on the history of 
education, and of the gift of the former Quick Loan Collection of rare 
pedagogic works by Mrs. Quick. Anew pamphlet, giving full particulars 
under the heads of (1) the Sickness and Accident Fund, (2) Insurances 
and Annuities, (3) Investments, and (4) the Benevolent Fund, is 
promised. The general condition of the Guild is next set out, the 
formation of new Branches at Wolverhampton and Southampton being 
announced, and the loss by death of three Vice- Presidents and a much- 
valued member of Council, Miss M. H. Page, is regretted. 

The concluding passage of the Report states that new arrangements 
of Council meetings have been made with the object of giving Branch 
representatives a larger share in the control of the policy of the Guild, 
and that an Organizing Committee has been appointed which will have 
for one of its main objects the covering of the United Kingdom with 
active local correspondents in all centres of population. 

The Report was approved for circulation by the meeting. 

Five general members of Council were elected, the scrutineers 
reporting that the following had secured most votes:—Mr. G. F. 
Daniell, B.Sc., The Mercers' School, Holborn, E.C. ; Miss B. Foxley, 
Queen Mary's School, Walsall ; Miss E. Newton, B. A., The Skinners’ 
School for Girls, Stamford Hill, N. ; Mrs. Tribe, Notting Hill High 
School for Girls, W. ; Miss A. Woods, Maria Grey Training College, 
Brondesbury, N. W. The last two were former members, who retired 
according to the Articles of Association, and were re-elected. Mrs. 
Harold Cox, accountant and auditor, 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C., was appointed Auditor of the accounts of 1901. 

The General Meeting was prefaced at 8.30 p.m. by the Presidential 
Address of the new President, Prof. S. H. Butcher, LL.D., of the 
University of Edinburgh. Members who were not present have the 
great advantage of being able to read the address—in extenso—in 
the present number of 7Ze Journa? of Education, and those who had 
the privilege of hearing it will be glad to make further acquaintance 
with it through the same medium. The President set forth with 
admirable clearness and eloquence what it is that makes the old 
Hellenic ideals and attitude towards life of ever permanent value. The 
Chairman oí Council, the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, in- 
troduced the President to the meeting ; and Mr. A. T. Pollard, Head 
Master of the City of London School, and Mr. F. Storr, of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, moved and seconded the vote of thanks for the address. 
Amongst those who were on the platform and in the body of the hall 
were Mrs. Butcher, Sir Joshua Fitch, the Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors' School, the Head Master of University College School, and 
Mr. M. Sadler. Tea and coffee were kindly supplied by the host of 
the evening, Mr. Pollard. 

The Council met on the afternoon of June 7, at 74 Gower Street. 
Present :—The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lytieltan, Chairman, Mr. E. 
Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Mr. J. H. Hichens (Wolver- 
hampton Branch), Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. H. A. 
Nesbitt, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. Sution, Miss A. S. Verrall (Brighton 
Branch), and Mr. J. Wise. 

The Chairman made a report on a meeting of a Joint Committee of 
the College of Preceptors and the Private Schools! Association, which 
he had attended by invitation. The Joint Committee was appointed to 
consider the question of sending a deputation to the Lord President on 
certain points in the Education Bill, and the participation of the 
Teachers’ Guild in the deputation was sought. It was decided to take 
part with the other two bodies in the matter. The following resolutions, 
formulating the attitude of the Council on the subjects dealt with by the 
Joint Committee, were passed :— (r1) ** That, in the establishment of new 
schools under the Act, regard should be had to the existing provision 
for secondary education, and that an appeal should lie to the Board of 
Education on the part of the proprietors or governing bodies of existing 
schools." (2) ** That Clause 4 (1) (c) of the Bill should be cut out." 
(This sub-section excludes private schools from all financial help from 
the Local Authorities.) (3) ‘‘ That provision should be made for the 
inclusion in each Local Authority of an adequate proportion of persons 
—men and women—with experience in teaching in secondary schools.” 

The Chairman of Council, Mr. F. Storr, and Mr. R. F. Charles 
were appointed to represent the Guild on the Joint Committee. 

The Political Committee reported the introductory paragraph of 
the new Annual Report as settled by them, under an instruction 
from the Council, and brought up their detailed criticisms on the 
Education Bill. 

Three applicants for membership (Central Guild, two; Brighton 
Branch, one) were elected. 

It was decided not to hold a General Conference in 1902, but to 
summon a general Congress of Officers in London if the educational 
situation should require it. 


The following ex-Presidents of the Guild have accepted the office of 
Vice-President, on invitation from the Council :— 
The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
Professor S. S. Laurie, M.A. ; 
Isambard Owen, Esq., M.D., F. R. C.P. ; 
The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B. ; 
Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., M. A. ; and 
The President of Magdalen College, Oxford (T. H. Warren, 
Esq., M.A.). 


CENTRAL GUILD, LONDON SECTIONS. —ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
JULY. 


Saturday, 6th.—Section C. Natural history ramble, led by 
Mr. James Whiting, naturalist, from Northwood, Middlesex, by 
Batchworth Common to Moor Park, and back to Northwood Four 
and a half miles. Train from Baker Street, stopping at all stations, 
I.5I p.m. 

Salary: 6th.—Section F. Miss Lefroy ** at home," 4.30-7 p.m., 
High School, 81 High Road, Streatham, S.W. 

Saturday, 13/4. —Section E. Visit, at 2.15 p.m., to St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, conducted by the Rev. R. S. de Courcy Latfan, and, at 
3.45 p.m., to St. Saviour's Cathedral, Southwark, conducted by the 
Rev. Canon Rhodes Bristow. 

On Saturday, June 8, a party of members of Section A visited 
Berkhampsted. Dr. Fry, of the Grammar School, very kindly con- 
ducted the party, and gave most interesting accounts of the Castle, 
the church, and the school and its chapel. 

On June 13 some members of Section E visited Chelsea Hospital, by 
invitation of the Rev. J. A. Colbeck, who showed them as much of it as 
could be seen in two hours—the chapel, with its beautiful wood-carving 
and ancient trophies, carefully netted for preservation ; the hall and its 
valuable pictures, where the Pensioners were enjoying games, news- 
papers, and pipes ; the infirmary, where a chat was enjoyed with many 
Indian and Crimean heroes; and the handsome library, with a large 
collection of much-used books. All these buildings are rich in old oak, 
and in the hall are two perfect specimens of the ancient black-jack. 
Mr. Colbeck kindly supplied much interesting information, and the visit 
was greatly enjoyed. 

Some members of Section E propose to visit Silchester one Saturday 
afternoon in July (probably 20th). Members of other Sections, or their 
friends, who woud like to join the party are invited to communicate 
with Miss Stone, 52 Bessborough Street, S. W. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions : 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons :—Livy, Book XXI., edited by 
F. E. A. Trayes (illustrated, 2s. 6d.) ; Latin Syntax Exercises, five parts, 
by L. N. Wainwright (8d. each). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press :—An Outline History 
of the British Empire from 1500 to 1870, by W. H. Woodward (1s. 6d.); 
Le Blocus, Episode de la fin de l'Empire, by Erckmann-Chatrian, edited 
by A. R. Ropes (3s.) ; Waterloo, by Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by 
A. R. Ropes (3s.). (Two copies of each.) 

Presented by the University Tutorial Press:— Tutorial Algebra, 
Elementary Course, by R. Deakin (3s. 6d.) ; Deductions in Euclid, by 
T. W. Edmondson (23. 6d.). 

Purchased :— The School and Society, by J. Dewey ; The Child: 
His Nature and Nurture, by W. B. Drummond (1s.). 


CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24/h inst.) 


2-4.—College of Preceptors Lower Forms Examination. 
2-6. —College of Preceptors Certificate Examination. 
9-12.— College of Preceptors Examination of Teachers for Diplomas. 
8.— London University Intermediate Arts and Science and Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Exams. begin. 
I5.— Post Translations for 7e Journal of Education Prize Competition. 
16.—Southwark Educational Council. Meeting at Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Borough Road, at 7.30 p.m. 
17. —London University Matriculation List ready. 
23.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the August issue of The Journal of Education. 
25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the August issue of Zhe Journa? 
of Education. 


The August issue of Zhe Journal of Education will be published on 
Wednesday, July 31, 1901. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., Igor. NAAS.—June 12-]uly 24, July 31-September 10, November 6-De- 

ABERDEEN.—July, August, and September. Special Teachers’ Classes cember 17. Sloyd. [The courses at Nääs, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 

in F aer. and Gert Apply to the Lecturers on Modern Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 

Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. tion] Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s 
ABERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss ush, W. . 

Andrén. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Nias). NANCY.—August 1. French. Apply to Monsieur I. Gavet, Rue des 
AMBLESIDE.—July 29-August 23. Educational Handwork. Under Tiercelins 46, Nancy. 

direction of Mr. J. Vaughan. Apply to Mr. H. Way, ri; | NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August ro. (Second Course, August 12- 

Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. September 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, 
AvILA.—August 5-25. Spanish. Apply to Technical Instruction Académie de Neuchátel. 


OxroRD.—j]uly 2. English Language and Literature for Women 
Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 
OxFORD.—August 2-August 27. University Extension Summer Meet- 
ing. Apply to J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., University Extension 
Delegacy, Oxford. 

PARIS.—]uly 1-31. French. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Frangaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 


Committee, Staffordshire County Council, Stafford, or General 
Secretary, Teachers! Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—July 29-August 17. Nature Study. Course 
by Prof. L. C. Miall. 

Bonn.—{No course in I9or.] 

CAEN.—August 1-30. French. “ Alliance Francaise” Courses. Ap- 
ply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 


> NIVERSITY OF. —À t, 1901. French. Apply to Prof. L. Paris. . : 
du d 25 n Cae Ca M n PEARES Paris.—Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, 
ELBEUF.—July 31. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, : Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, University 
74 Gower Street, W.C. ! College School, London, W.C. 


NEVA.—July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur B d | PBNARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
BEAD ien bounce our IO, Geneva. dd PACEM shire County Council. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 
GLasGow.—July 29-Sept. 27. —International Association for the Ad- Tours.—August 1. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 

vancement of Science, Art, and Education. Second International 74 Gower Street, W.C. p 
Meeting. Apply to A. Lawrie Brown, 83 Bath Street, Glasgow. WYE, KENT.—August 16-30. Nature Knowledge Course for Teachers. 
GREIFSWALD.—July 15-August 3. German. Apply to Prof. Dr. Apply to Principal, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 


Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. Kent. 
GRENOBLE. —]uly 1-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
JENA.—August 5-17. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnettger, | Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
KIEL.—July 8-27. German. Apply to Prof. D. Baumgarten, Nie- | prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
mannsweg 8, Kiel. can be obtained. 
LAUSANNE.—]uly 22-August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, Elbeuf, and 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. Avila (Teachers! Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 61d., 
LEIPZIC.— During August. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. Cooke(seeunder Nääs). | post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Lisigux.—]uly 31. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
74 Gower Street, London. Course centres, will be found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts," Is. Id., post free 
MARBURG.—July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August | from same address. 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern Lan- The advertisement columns of The Journal of Education (** Contin- 


guage Association, University College School, Gower Street, London. ' ental &chools and Pensions) may also be consulted with advantage. 


DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
EDITED BY WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


Books for the First Teaching of French and German on the New or REFORM METHOD. 


* DENTS FIRST FRENCH BOOK. * DENT'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 
By S. Atce and WALTER RirPMANN, Cloth, rs. 6d. net. By S Arcg, S. Hamsurcer, and W. RiPPMANN, Cloth, 2s. net. 
(Fifth English Edition, completing 15,000 copies.) (Second English Edition.) 


. SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS. 

They are the only books which fulfil the requirements of the pioneers of the Reform Movement as stated by Prof. FREDERIC SPENCER, in Chafters on the Aims and 
Practice of Teaching; Miss Marv BREbNER, in The Method of [caching Modern Languages in Germany, Dr. Karu BnEUL, in She Teaching of Foreign Modern 
Languages; Dr. HENRY Sweet, in The Practical Study of Languages: and by M. PAUL Passy, in La Méthode Directe dams l'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 
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contain an Introduction on the Reform Method, and a full teacher's commentary to each lesson. 
A Selection from numerous favourable Press notices will be found in the prospectus of Dent's Modern Language Series, as well as particulars of the following books :— 
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t DENT’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN FRENCH. 


With Special Sections dealing with the language of the Seventeenth Century. By G. H. CLarke, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A. 
The Schoolmaster says :—'' This grammar is intended for use in higher forms. . . . It gives historical information—an excellent thing in the detailed study of French— 
and treats of accidence and syntax simultaneously, a practice we should like to see followed. An excellent book." 


*DENT'S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Arce and Warrer | f OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. By 
RippMANN. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. rs. 6d. net. A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 3s. 6d. net. 

*UNB JOYBUSE NIOCHEH. By Mme. E. be PREssENsÉ. Edited by S. * DENT'S GERMAN RHEADER. By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN. 
ALGE. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. rs. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. 

*tFRENCH DAILY LINH. Adapted by Watter RirPMANN from Dr. | t GBRMAN DAILY LIFE. By Dr. Kron. 2s. 6d. net. 


Kron’s ** Le Petit Parisien." 2s. 6d. net. . BLEMENTS OF PHONHTICS: English, French. and Ger- 
‘THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUVESTRE. Edited by Mar- man. Translated and Adapted by WALTER RirrPMANN from Prof. VIETOR'S 
GUERITE NINET. ıs. Gd. net. * Kleine Phonetik.” With numerous Diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., 1901. * ASINETTE: A French Story for English Children. 


* DENT'S SCHOOL MOLIBERE. Edited, with preface and very full Notes 
by Prof. FREDERIC SPENCER. ’ Bv MRS. J. G. FRAZER. 
LES PRECIEUSHES RIDIOULBS. Cloth, rs. net. School Edition, with 200 Marginal Illustrations by H. M. Brock. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net 
LE BOURGHOIS GHNTILHOMMB. Cloth, rs. 3d. net. The Educational Times says :—'* Mrs. Frazer is here at her best, and is ably aided 
‘CA beautifully printed text and attractive format, and the notes give just such help by the artist." 
as young students need." — Educational Review. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES: A Guide for | FRENCH LANGUAGE DRILL. Witha Revision and a comparison of 


Teachers and Learners. By Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 6s. net. the more important facts in Grammar (Accidence and Syntax), based on In- 
Literature says :—'' There can be no doubt that his book will prove valuable to tuition and Phonetics. Being a Supplement to ‘Dent's First French Book.’ 
any person who tries to teach or learn foreign languages.” By Utysse A. Duroit. Part I. Elementary. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Teachers of the Subjects may have Specimen Copies of books marked * free; t half-price. 
Full particulars of the above, and of DENT’S TEMPLE READERS and TEMPLE PRIMERS, on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 380 Bedford Strest, London, W.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


OX July 9 the Education (No. 2) Bill, after a two days’ 

debate, was read a second time, Dr. Macnamara's 
amendment having been rejected by a majority of 118. For 
those who, like ourselves, have strenuously 


o DUBII supported the underlying principle of the 
Second Reading. Bill, the ultimate unification of national 


education under the local control of muni- 
cipal authorities, it is an ungrateful task to censure the 
method and the manner of enforcing this principle. Anew 
and far-reaching reform, the most momentous that has been 
proposed since the Forster Bill of 1870, should, as Mr. 
E. Gray put it, be fought out on the square, not insinuated 
in a temporary measure framed to meet an emergency. 
School Boards are in a tight place; their action has been 
pronounced illegal, but, as has been proved up to the hilt, 
it is the Department that has aided and abetted them in 
their law-breaking, and the Department ought either to get 
them out of the scrape or never have allowed them to fall 
into it. But, instead of letting them down gently, Sir John 
Gorst seizes the opportunity to flout and mock and jeer and 
dance upon them, and scalp them before the life is out. 
** Educational purposes are the very last ideas in the minds 
of the members of School Boards. I have never heard of 
any one being elected on educational grounds. It isa cheap 
and shoddy education that they give, consisting mainly of 
recreation and dancing." And this of men and women like 
Lord Lawrence, Huxley, Sir Charles Reed, Sir Charles 
Elliott, Miss Octavia Hill, Miss Eve, to name only members 
of the London School Board, which served Sir John Gorst 
as a whipping boy. Might we not turn the tables and ask 
how many members of the present House of Commons were 


elected for statesmanship ? 

W E cannot trust ourselves to characterize in parlia- 
mentary language Sir John Gorst’s speech, and 

prefer to quote what was said of it by a former Vice- 
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President of the Council who sits on the 
same side of the House. Speaking at 
West Hendon, Sir W. Hart-Dyke said that 
during his long experience in Parliament he did not think a 
greater blunder had ever been committed. As a speech of 
a Minister of Education, bound by his office to do even 
justice to all parties, it was outrageous ; as the speech of a 
counsel retained for the prosecution, it was a rhetorical 
triumph. Sir John struck his finger on the place, and 
showed that the “ Cockerton" work of the London School 
Board, apart from its illegality, was, in parts at least, a fraud 
and an imposture—skeleton classes and a stage army of 
pupils—a “cutting” concern which undersold the legiti- 
mate purveyors of secondary education—the polytechnics 
and science and art classes. We want delimitation, but 
the end does not justify the means. 


Sir John Gorst's 
Speech, 


J:BE last stage of the Bill was worse than the first. The 

doctrine of “ verbal inspiration” was adopted, that 
is to say, all amendments, whether proposed by friends or 
foes, were rejected by the Government in 
order that the Report stage might be 
avoided, and the closure ended all. It was 
in vain that Sir W. Hart Dyke pleaded that the Board of 
Education should be made the referee instead of the County 
Council. Mr. Balfour objected that the principle of the 
Bill would be thereby sacrificed, and yet the Bill was intro- 
duced as a non-contentious measure under the “ten 
minutes” rule. Well might Sir Francis Powell, a sturdy 
Tory, protest against the dropping of Bill No. 1: “ he could 
make no excuse to his friends; he could only feel a sense of 
shame and humiliation.” Well might the Archbishop of 
Canterbury say: ‘‘ They are not a very brave Government.” 
Mr. Lowther's gout was as momentous a factor in the history 
of the Bill as, according to Pascal, the length of Cleopatra’s 
nose was in the history of the world. 


Committee 
Stage. 


But we are quite willing to admit that this tiny instal- 
ment does not put any difficulty in the way of the big 
Bill which is promised for next year, and has been promised 
The Bill of at frequent intervals since 1896. The 
1902, curious point is that Mr. Balfour does not 
seem to realize that the opposition to this 
principle in certain quarters is just as strong when directed 
against a little Bill as it would be against a big Bill. If he 
is willing to meet this opposition and the consequent un- 
popularity, why did he not do it with a Bill worth discussing 
and worth passing. If he is going to massacre the School 
Boards, why start with pin-pricks? Ina sense Mr. Balfour 
is right. There are signs that the country generally, so far 
as it has any opinions on educational politics, is coming 
round to the view that the Board of Education must be 
largely decentralized and that large powers over all grades 
of education within the county area must be exercised by the 
General County Authority, and not by Boards specially 
elected to deal with those powers. 


HAT will be the immediate effect ot the Bill? We 
cannot imagine that it will make much difference to 

the School Boards. Probably in almost every case the 
County Authority will agree to continue 
the status guo for twelve months. The 
County Councils Association has expressed 
its willingness to take up any new duties connected with 
elementary education that the Government wishes to im- 
pose. Most counties will follow the lead of the Association ; 
but London has issued a protest on its own account. One 
or twa of the larger School Boards have threatened to close 


How will 
the Bill work? 
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their * Cockerton schools” rather than apply to another 
body for permission to continue them. As a matter of fact, 
there is no time between now and the opening of the winter 
session for discussion or controversy. The County Councils 
will, we expect, grant formally for twelve months each 
application made to them. The School Boards will feel 
that they have received a check, and will prepare either for 
a big fight or for partial extinction. In the meantime we 
are sent off for our summer holiday with a cheerful promise 
that the Government really will do something next Session. 


“THE election of Prof. Riicker on July 11 by the Senate 
of the London University to the post of Principal 


marks the beginning of a new epoch. We have already 


The New pointed out the necessity for such an officer, 
Principal to represent the University in its relations 
of London with the State, with the County Council, 
niversity, and with the constituent colleges and 


schools ; to co-ordinate the three sides, internal, external, 
and extensionist ; and to form as it were the sensorium of 
the various Faculties and Boards of Study. Adequately to 
play these several parts—to represent, to initiate, to organize 
—would need a Bacon, an Admirable Crichton, and a 
Beaconsfield rolled into one, and it is no wonder that the 
Senate deliberated long before choosing. Several distin- 
guished men were approached unofficially, but it is an open 
secret that the choice lay between Prof. Riicker and Dr. 
William Garnett. It would be an idle and invidious task 
to compare their respective claims ; but we may say without 
offence that, while as an organizer Dr. Garnett has hardly his 
equal, Prof. Rücker is the more all-round man of the two. An 
eminent physicist and Secretary of the Royal Society, he is 
equally familiar with Oxford and London, the oldest as well 
as the newest type of University. In the new University 
science must be, at least at starting, the predominant 
partner, and if, as was the case, a double first was not 
forthcoming, the man of science was rightly preferred to a 
man of letters. 


q HE first business of the London University Senate 
when they meet again in October will be to settle the 
Matriculation scheme for internal students. On the general 


principles of that scheme they have already 


London : 
Matriculation, 2greed—a minimum of compulsory sub- 
jects, and a wide option of facultative 
subjects. English and elementary mathematics will be 


compulsory, and two languages will have to be taken ; but, 
with this limitation, candidates will have free choice. The 
Senate, in our judgment, have come to a wise decision. 
They will convert what has hitherto been a leaving examin- 
ation for schools into an entrance examination for the 
Universities. Instead of testing past work, they will deter- 
mine whether a candidate Is prepared to profit by University 
studies. It will be easy for professional bodies to impose 
their own independent conditions. Thus there is little 
doubt that the doctors will continue to require Latin. 


BY a happy combination of circumstances, just when the 
London Matriculation is in the melting pot, it has 
fallen to Mr. Beeching’s lot to act as an assistant examiner. 


English In the current number of Lozgman’s 
Literature Magazine he reports the impression left on 
in London him after perusing some six hundred 

Matriculation. j 


papers on * English Language and Liter- 
ature," and draws some inferences that we hope the Senate 
will perpend. The article is full of good things told in 
Mr. Beeching's inimitable way, and we will not spoil them 
by repeating, but note only the serious side. First, as to 


English grammar. It is laid down that e/ementary historical 
grammar is not learned at all, but crammed. ‘Asked to 
‘name the common words borrowed from the Scandinavian,’ 
the young people reeled off their lists with admirable preci- 
sion, unless, by a not infrequent chance, they reeled off the 
Celticlist by mistake." The only sound way to test a school 
knowledge of English grammar is to set a passage for 
analysis and parsing. With the one exception that we 
would not rule out an elementary knowledge of phonetics, 
we endorse all that is said on this head. Mr. Beeching’s 
strictures on * elementary questions on the history of English 
literature” are still more trenchant. “It conveys to my 
mind no meaning at all. Either you have read a man’s 
works, or you have not read them; and, if you have not 
read them, I do not see how you can have even the simplest 
elements of knowledge about them.” The inference is, we 
must have set books. Then the intelligent examiner can 
frustrate the crammer and all his works: if he has to examine 
at large, be he never so slim, the crammer must have him. 
A KEEN interest in the inspections that are being con- 
ducted under Section 3 of the Board of Education 
Act is naturally felt by our readers. But, in the absence of 
any official report on the subject, we can only 
jos cree get glimpses here and there of the work. 
pections— : 

Last month we mentioned that a group of 
girls schools had been inspected without the assistance of 
a lady inspector. We are now informed that a lady in- 
spector has shared in the inspection of several other schools. 
This is as it should be. We also gather that at least one 
private school has been inspected. This, again, is as it should 
be. Although we should like to see inspection compulsory 
and free, yet the terms now offered cannot be called pro- 
hibitive— Z;5 for fifty pupils. Itis said that a large number 
of schools of various grades are applying for inspection, and 
still we do not hear of the appointment of permanent in- 
spectors, unless the nine gentlemen just appointed by the 
Duke of Devonshire are to do this work. Three of them 
have been head masters, and all of them appear to have had 
experience in secondary schools. But we suppose these 


appointments are really made to what is known as the 
Whitehall staff. 


TI HE issuing of the first few batches of reports of inspec- 

tions of secondary schools under the Board of 
Education Act has shown most clearly the weakness of the 
system under which the inspections were 


Secondary à; l 
Inspection conducted. One very important point of 

under procedure has already received the anim- 
the Board, 


adversion of a County Council and the 
Council of an important educational company. The Board 
adopted the practice of issuing three copies of its reports 
simultaneously—to the paying authority, the managing body, 
and the head teacher. Strong exception was taken to allowing 
strictures on the finances, the proceedings of the clerk, or 
the attendance of governors, with criticisms on the work of 
architects, builders, and other employees of the managing 
body, to be sent to the head teacher. Hence the Board has 
been requested (and, we believe, has consented) for the 
future to let the governors communicate only such portions 
of the report to the head teachers which may concern depart- 
ments over which they have control. We are informed that 
the head mistresses, at any rate, see no objection to this 
course. But the administrative authorities and many of the 
schools go further, and consider that the reports are meagre 
and show a sad lack of breadth of view. There is none 
of that “survey of the field” in them of which the Royal 
Commission spoke, and they breathe rather the old grant- 
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assessing-by-results spirit, which we had hoped had dis- 
appeared from South Kensington. Certain members of the 
Consultative Committee have taken the matter up and have 
pressed for a few permanent inspectors at any rate, who shall 
be men of known eminence or of long teaching experience, 
or both. The Victoria University, we find, has appointed 
an Inspecting Board of its most eminent professors and 
teachers, and will no doubt secure its recognition as a 
“ University or other organization,” with probably a mono- 
poly of the inspection work in the North. 


V [E are glad to see that Sir R. Jebb, M.P., has twice 
called attention to the remarkable attitude of Mr. 

Bryce on the general question of the Local Authority, as 
involved in the Government Bills. He 
is ia points out that, while it is true that the 
temporary Secondary Authority of Bill 

No. 2 differs in degree only from that recommended by the 
Bryce Commission, the Chairman, in espousing the School 
Board cause and plea for unrestricted liberty, is advocating 
an authority differing in 4nd from that of his own Com- 
mission. The difference in degree is really very slight—in 
the administrative counties, at any rate, where the authority 
would in most cases have been composed to the extent of 
two-thirds of County Councillors or their co-opted nominees. 
But Prof. Jebb might have gone further, and, by tracing the 
history of this decision through the Report, have shown that 


Mx. Bryce’s new brief is on behalf of clients deliberately - 


non-suited by the Commission. The whole battle in 1894-5 
was between an ad hoc body pure and simple—r.e., a School 
Board—and a body derived from and “ mainly " consisting 
of members of the municipal authorities. It is casuistry 
dictated by political expediency, which would reverse this 
decision merely because “ mainly ” is changed to “‘entirely.” 
But, further, the Government nominees (of the Commission), 
or the educational experts (of later wisdom), were only de- 
siderated in the interests of the higher-secondary, and 
generally non-technical schools, which the Councils admitted 
they knew nothing about. It was not contended bya single 
expert witness that County Councillors pure and simple are 
not quite capable of running evening continuation schools, 
whose secondary work is purely technical. In fact, outside 
the boroughs, the Councils are actually carrying out the 
work now just as if Bill No. 2 had passed. 


“THE county of Surrey has just had the pleasure of a 
" Cockerton" case of its own, but with an entirely 
different result, namely, the discomfiture of the objectors at 
Peaiecion the hands of the Auditor. As it is the first 

in a Teacup, Of its kind, we may give details for the 
benefit of other County Councils desinng 
to launch out into the less explored regions of the Technical 
Instruction Act. By a section of that Act—4 (3)—a 
County Council may rate for the purpose of that Act any 
district benefited by an institution, and apply the proceeds 
of this rate to that institution. Now a secondary girls’ 
school existed in a rural parish. The governors of the 
school desired the County Council to enlarge it, and the 
Parish Council of its own parish expressed a willingness to 
be specially rated for the purpose. But on taking a census 
of the children it was found that about 20 per cent. 
came from a neighbouring urban district whose District 
Council rated itself for evening classes. The County Council 
asked this urban body for either a share of its own rate or 
to agree to be rated as was the rural parish. It declined to 
pay its share, and was rated by the County Council all the 
same. Hence its representative appealed at audit, and 
asked the colleague of Mr. Cockerton to surcharge. This 


gentleman, after hearing arguments on both sides, delivered 
his opinion that the County Council was perfectly justified 
in the course it took. Incidentally the question came up 
as to whether a County Council can aid children and schools 
by block grants while these children are receiving and the 
schools are giving elementary or classical instruction. It was 
of course ruled that, as long as the school was not “ public 
elementary " under the Code and the Act of 187o, the 
County Council has practically a free hand. Hence, or 
rather on this principle, comes in the new Evening School 
Minute referred to elsewhere. 


‘THE Board of Education is gradually assuming the 
functions potentially conferred on it by the Act. By 
a recently issued Order in Council, it will take over on 


The Board of | September 1 the powers of the Charity 

Education Commissioners to frame and establish 
and the Charity schemes for educational endowments in 
Commission. 


England and Wales. The provisions, rules, 
and regulations of any scheme made by the Commissioners 
before the commencement of this Order are to apply as if 
the scheme had been made by the Board of Education. 
Accordingly the Board may “ direct the manner in which a 
school shall be examined in any year, or direct the govern- 
ing body to send a copy of the examiner’s report to the 
Charity Commissioners.” Such wide discretionary power 
will need careful watching ; it might conceivably be used so 
as to regulate the curricula and management of our public 
schools from Whitehall, though at present such a contin- 
gency may seem chimerical. With respect to mixed en- 
dowments, the Commissioners are empowered to determine 
what part is solely educational, and transfer that part to the 
Board of Education. 


“THs list, just issued, of nine junior inspectors, is certainly 

worthy of remark. In the first place, there are no 
ladies, and this is regrettable, unless the list is to be supple- 
mented. In the second place, almost all : 
the men have had actual experience in 
teaching in secondary, if not in primary, 
schools. The three head masters are Mr. Richards, of the 
County School, Isleworth ; Mr. Creasy, Principal of the 
Technical Institute, Wellingborough; Mr. Murray, of 
Ormskirk Grammar School. Assistant masters are Mr. 
Bertram, Mr. Household (of Clifton College), Mr. Pawle, 
and Mr. Cherrill. Mr. Bridges, of Stonyhurst and Patna, 
and Mr. Smith, of the Borough Road Training College, 
complete the list. And an excellent list it would seem to be 
in that the inspectors have had experience in teaching. But 
the puzzling point is this: the inspection of secondary 
schools cannot be carried on by junior inspectors, and we 
wonder what relations, if any, this new inspectorate will 
have with Mr. Bruce's Department. 


Nine 
Neu Inspectors. 


ft editor of the Manchester Guardian must surely 

have been away for a “ week-end " holiday when one 
of his young men admitted into the paper a letter signed 
“ A Parent,” which contains sweeping and 
insulting charges against the whole of the 
teachers working under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act. The teachers, he admits, are an 
industrious and hard-working class ; but they are so far the 
slaves of organization that prompt dismissal follows the 
failure of their pupils to pass the examinations of the Central 
Welsh Board. Consequently, in supervising examinations, 
they naturally help the weaker pupils. The charge is quite 
ridiculous put in this wholesale way. If “A Parent" 
knows of any such case of unfairness, his business is to lay 


Supervision in 
Examinations. 
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it before the Central Board, who would certainly insist upon 
a thorough investigation, and not to write anonymous letters 
to a newspaper. Further, we make a strong protest against 
the view, that occasionally crops up in England also, that 
schoolmasters cannot be trusted to supervise, and even to 
examine fairly, their own pupils. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


AT the time of writing, the School Board Discipline Bill—or, to give 
it the full explanatory title, the Bill ** for enabling Local Authorities to 
empower School Boards temporarily to carry on certain schools, and 
for sanctioning certain School Board expenses "—is still in Committee. 
It will doubtless become law, and be known as the second step in the 
direction of the municipalization of education in this country. The first 
step was taken with the passing of the Technical Instruction Act in 
1889. Ata meeting of the Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Secondary and Technical Education, held at Oxford on the 5th ult., 
the measure was approved for what it may imply rather than for its face 
value. It was commended ‘‘in so far as it points directly to the estab- 
lishment of the County and County Borough Councils as the ultimate 
authorities for all forms of education.” 


THE inadequate Minute of the Board of Education establishing regu- 
lations for evening schools and classes is a further step in the policy, so 
successfully adopted by South Kensington, of calling the tune and letting 
the Local Authority pay the piper. Under the Code hitherto in opera- 
tion, the remuneration possible for small schools was meagre. It is now 
miserably so. The grant per scholar for each attendance of an hour 
was, subject to conditions, equal to 2d. or 24d. according to the 
efficiency of the school. It is now 14d. or r£d., with the possibility of 
an additional copper, or fraction of a copper, ** when practical work is 
satisfactorily carried out in certain subjects." There are large numbers 
of schools in country districts where the average attendance can never 
exceed twelve. It is possible, therefore, for such schools to earn a sum 
ranging from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. an hour for their work— provided the 
regulations are all carried out. It was quite necessary for the Board to 
enjoin that a ‘‘a school must have adequate local support.” 


“WHEN taking a class in practical work . . . a teacher may 
not, as a rule, take more than twenty-five scholars at a time." 
Among the practical subjects are, very properly, gardening, cookery, 
and laundry-work. But under the Day School Code practical classes in 
these subjects are limited to fourteen in the case of gardening and 
laundry, and eighteen for cooking. Thus, in the evening schools, 
where presumably the instruction will be at least similar in character 
and the pupils older, larger, and consequently less efficient, classes are 
encouraged. 


THE Association of Directors and Organizing Secretaries for Tech- 
nical and Secondary Education has obtained from Sir John Gorst an 
interesting series of replies to questions arising on the new Minute. 
Although the Minute clearly specifies that application for recognition 
must be made *' by the managers," the Vice-President intimated that 
County Councils in regard to schools within their area ** may act as 
under Clause VII., pool the grants, and carry on all evening schools 
under the Board, submitting lists of local managers." While, under 
certain circumstances, this method of dealing with schools is to be 
desired, the short and easy way of conferring powers by the con- 
venient interpretation of departmental regulations is extremely unsatis- 
factory. It is obviously not the function of a County Council to 
masquerade in the guise of a manager-general of innumerable schools. 
It is not a School Board with extended powers operating over an 
extensive area. 


County COUNCILS, therefore, should zot ** apply to be recognized as 
managers of all schools within their area,” but maintain the position of 
Ap Sao Local Authorities prepared to exercise, not the duties of 
a School Attendance Committee, but functions hitherto discharged, 
without local knowledge, by officials at Whitehall and South Kensing- 
ton. Ina word, the value of the County Council organization is not to 
be found in its capacity to do what is, or can be, done by subordinate 
agencies, but in its fitness to accept and successfully carry out adminis- 
trative powers which the Central Authority may find it advantageous to 
delegate. 


IN regard to the inadequate Minute, it remains to be noted that in 
future there will be no distinction between an evening ** school " and 
an evening '*class." Asked, ‘‘ Will a school be recognized if one 
subject only is taught?” Sir John's reply was *' Yes." This can hardly 


be regarded as a step in a useful direction. While South Kensington 
is endeavouring to discourage ** isolated classes," Whitehall appears to 
be adopting the contrary policy. It is a small, but not insignificant, 
indication of progress in Departmental co-ordination, under *'the 
old system wiih a new name.” 


THE direction of educational development under the London Technical 
Education Board can be brietly indicated by comparing the expenditure 
upon the several branches during 1900-1 with that of 1895-6, when 
the work had been in progress three years. The total expenditure for 
eight years is also given :— 


Expenditure. Total for 
Work. 1895-6. 1900-1. Eight Years. 
Polytechnics ..................... 223,210. 45 442,248 ies 193,413 
Secondary Day Schools ...... 14,049 .. 43,704 ....... 152,412 
Higher Institutions ..... ...... 2,000 ... 4,600 Los 22,500 
Scholarships ..................... 14,449 .- 27,052 senese. 152,932 
Art, Science, and Technology 15,606 ... 16,945 ......... 97,749 
Domestic Economy ............ 2,257 ... 9 047 aves 33,574 
Commercial Education ...... 250 4. 2:203. asha 6,655 
Museums ................ eere — oa 171-2 die 1,624 
Technical Schools ............ 1,600 ... 31,887 ae $0,683 
Administration.. ............... 5$;115 2,903. s ecco 45,513 


WHILE the ground lost during years of neglect cannot be recovered 
in a decade, the report of the London Technical Education Board is, 
on the whole, as reassuring as it is satisfactory. It demonstrates that 
the public authority is realizing its responsibilities, and exercising dis- 
crimination, as well as enterprise, in its expenditure. Dr. Scott, in his 
Memorandum on Secondary Schools for Boys, to which a reference was 
made in this column last month, was not able to give an encouraging 
account of the growth in volume of secondary education in the 
metropolis, and this subject is not dealt with in the Board report. It 
is shown, however, that evening instruction as represented by the 
polytechnic institutions is progressing with satisfactory rapidity. At 
the nine polytechnics aided by the Board the number of student hours 
has increased from 839,483 in 1597-8 to 1,201,972 in 1899-1900. 


THERE still remain, it is pointed out, a considerable number of dis- 
tricts where there is a need for the development of further facilities for 
technical instruction. The district of St. Pancras and Kentish Town 
offers a wide field for the work of a polytechnic, and a scheme is in 
progress for the establishment of an institution. Similarly, in the area 
extending from Harrow Road to South Hampstead, and also in 
Hammersmith, the requirements cannot be met by existing institutions. 


CAN CHILDREN BE TAUGHT MORALITY ? 
By HucH H. QuILTER. 


N his fascinating work “On the Study of Words,” Archbishop 
Trench pointed out that the disposition of a race can be 
deduced from the study of its language. If, then, we wish to 
learn the ordinary English opinion on the subject of the teach- 
ing of morality, it will not be necessary to quote the views of 
writers or speakers on this topic : a simple examination of the 
use of common terms will suffice for our purpose. Adopting 
this method, it is somewhat startling to discover that the 
expression * character teaching" is practically unknown to the 
English language. “The formation of character” and “an 
influence on character” are phrases in constant use ; but what 
teacher ever sets down “ character” or “morality” on his time- 
table as a specific subject of instruction? This fact cannot be 
due to any lack of appreciation of the importance of character, 
but simply to the conviction entertained by teachers and 
parents alike that “ morality" cannot be taught as a set subject. 
Any attempt in this direction is thought to defeat its own 
object. The reasons commonly alleged in support of this 
popular view are of two kinds. First of all, we are met with 
the venerable maxim to the effect that "example is better 
than precept.” For the parent or teacher the implication of 
this aphorism is clear enough : it is intended to suggest that, if 
you wish to render the child virtuous, you should say little or 
nothing about virtue; be good yourself, and the child will 
instinctively follow your example. I have no wish to quarrel 
with this excellent advice, and I am not slow to recognize the 
powerful influence exercised by the consistently good-tempered 
and well-disposed teacher or parent. Nor do I forget that the 
child is quick to detect hypocrisy in its elders. ‘To quote the 
advice offered by the French Government to its primary 
teachers : “ Let the teacher, by his character, by his conduct, 
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by his language, be the most persuasive example. In this kind 
of instruction what does not come from the heart does not go 
to the heart; a regular course of moral instruction which is 
cold, commonplace, and dry does not teach morality, because it 
does not inspire love for it.” This admirably sums up the 
normal English aspect of the case, and it is all excellent in its 
way ; but the vital question at issue is not whether example is 
or is not a powerful instrument for moulding a child’s character, 
n rather whether it is self-sufficient. Is precept needed as 
well ? 

Now I must protest against the exaggerated conception in- 
volved in such language as that quoted above of the observing 
powers of children. That children readily detect hypocrisy by 
no means implies that the child can adequately appreciate the 
points in a worthy example. And, even if such a faculty is 
there, it never gets a fair chance: so much of the worthiness of 
the parent or teacher is displayed outside the range of the 
child's observation. Moreover, the patience and devotion of 
the instructor are soon taken for granted : the child is inclined 
to acquiesce in the virtue of his superiors, and does not readily 
reflect on the suggested contrast between his and their conduct. 
For this the child is not to blame: these are not the qualities 
easily imitated by the child, and, though they will certainly 
exercise due influence, they are not by themselves calculated 
systematically to train the character of the young. Precept must 
surely have its place in any scientific scheme of moral instruc- 
tion. The right word at the right moment makes a deeper 
impression than all the example in the world. Can any one, on 
reflection, seriously maintain that the thoughts by which his 
life have been most influenced were always spoken or written 
by the most exalted characters? Possibly no utterance of a 
thoroughly depraved person can exercise much influence ; but 
it cannot be supposed that the power of the precept is in direct 
relation to the sanctity of the instructor. 

The second objection to set lessons on morality takes the 
opposite line to the preceding. It is not that morality cannot 
be taught in lessons, but that every lesson should be a moral 
lesson. The teacher who knows his business, it is suggested, 
cannot teach any subject without incidentally giving moral 
instruction ; he cannot even maintain the necessary discipline 
in his class without imparting unconscious lessons on self- 
restraint and orderly ways. It is pointed out that admirable 
lessons on patriotism, courage, &c., and striking warnings of 
the disaster attending certain lines of conduct may be suggested 
by a skilful teacher of history ; a sense of beauty and propor- 
tion, together with a general training of the emotions, will be 
secured by suitable lessons on literature and art. Quite so : all 
this may be done incidentally ; but does not the very fact that 
all this is incidental destroy the argument that such moral 
instruction is sufficient? Just because they are incidental these 
precepts form no coherent or systematic order in the child's 
mind ; he hastens from one conception of duty to another as 
quick as he changes his class-room. Every psychologist tells 
us that no mental labour has any permanent value unless all 
the faculties are for the time concentrated on the subject in 
hand. Why should it be supposed that a knowledge of morals 
alone can be picked up by fugitive efforts? To illustrate by a 
familiar example. Not so long ago many teachers were 
satisfied to teach ancient history and geography through in- 
cidental remarks on the subject-matter of classical authors ; 
the result, of course, was that the public-school boy entertained 
the vaguest notions of classical chronology and topography. 
Can we imayine that an equally desultory teaching of morals 
will be found in any way more satisfactory ? 

But, after all--and we now come to the chief imperfection of 
the common view—nobody who is responsible for the training 
of children ever really rests satisfied with such indirect teaching 
of morality. In this matter a curious inconsistency is prevalent 
amongst both teachers and parents.  Professing to give no 
direct lessons on morality, they in practice give the severest 
lessons on this subject, and that at the very moment when such 
instruction is most irksome to the pupil and therefore least 
profitable. For what is the normal practice in this respect? 
The average child hears little or nothing of a moral code so 
long as the assumed code remains unbroken ; but the instant 
that any infringement of its precepts takes place the culprit is 
labelled as a wicked child and receives a more or less arbitrary 
punishment. Such a course can only result in a loathing for 
the very name of morality. How, indeed, could it be other- 


wise? Those who never hear of law except when it inflicts a 
personal injury upon them are not likely to cherish any affection 
for such law. It is not only that the child finds the notion of 
duty uninteresting, if not positively distasteful, but he never 
gets a chance of acquiring any conception of the wide-reaching 
and impersonal aspects of the simplest ethical precept. In 
fact, he is likely to imbibe the notion that the whole duty of 
man is to avoid giving offence to those who are strong enough 
to inflict a penalty upon him. An action is wrong not because 
it is injurious to the doer or the community, but because it 
happens to be inconvenient to the parent or teacher. 

Would it not, then, on the face of it, be better to seize the 
psychological moment for our ethical instruction? This can 
only be during the quiet of the class or the home circle. Could 
you teach the simplest fact to a child at a moment when his 
passions are inflamed and his whole being is in a turmoil against 
the instructor? And, if no ordinary intellectual effort is success- 
ful at such a time, far less can it be possible to impart moral 
truths which demand not nterely intellectual aptitude, but the 
harmony of those very emotions which in the moment of punish- 
ment are set in discord. ' 

So much for the so-called bad child. But I question whether 
the good child fares much better without direct moral instruc- 
tion. Such a person seldom or never receives punishment ; 
his will quietly acquiesces in his environment. Probably he 
hardly exercises his will at all, but is content to leave it entirely 
in the hands of the instructor. Such a system does not train 
the will to identify itself with the laws of the community, but 
rather suffers it to die of sheer inanition. Thus it happens over 
and over again that a lad who has been brought up in this 
moral indolence and apathy finds himself quite incompetent to 
deal with the situation when he is deprived of his accustomed 
leading strings. Hence he is as likely as not to wreck his life 
at college or in business, not from innate depravity, but from 
simple want of ethical nurture. His vision of duty has been 
limited to the walls of his school or home. Here he has taken 
the line of least resistance by simply doing without question 
what he is told ; but he knows nothing of the complex problems 
oflife as a whole. His habits are excellent, as far as they go ; 
but habits acquired in one set of circumstances may instantly 
collapse under fresh conditions. Had he been trained from 
earliest years by a scientific course of instruction in the various 
possibilities of new conditions, he would have been provided 
with means of resistance in his own convictions, instead of being 
at the mercy of the good or bad influence of his new friends. 

If, then, we are satisfied that set lessons on ethics are needed 
by children, we have further to consider what is the exact scope 
of such instruction. What is the ground to be covered that is 
not already traversed by the ordinary Biblical teaching, on the 
one hand, and the moral code tacitly accepted by every healthy 
child, on the other? Is there not a danger, it may be asked, 
that such lessons will become intolerably priggish? The very 
fact that such a question instantly rises to our lips betrays the 
deep-rooted suspicion in the English mind against the name of 
morals. And,to some extent, this repugnance is both natural 
and rational. The fact is, that a “moral” has come to imply 
a strain on the emotions. The scope of goodness has been 
narrowed down to a sentimental and sickly form of piety, the 
very antithesis to the classical “virtue” or manliness. Now, 
moral lessons to children will undoubtedly incur the charge of 
priggishness if they merely aim at exciting the emotions. 
Affecting tales of heroic and self-sacrificing conduct may be 
related to children with such spirit that the tears roll down the 
faces of the class. The lesson ends with the exhortation to go 
and do likewise. The precept is accepted by the children, but 
a few moments afterwards the majority are devising schemes 
of mischief in their homes or tormenting the school butt in the 
playground. This is the natural and inevitable result of a 
strain on the emotions ; the fact that the children were moved 
to tears did not show that any deep impression had been made 
on their characters. There is nothing in such effects that 
betokens moral progress ; no lasting curiosity or interest has 
been aroused ; after the hysterics of the moment are over the 
child will bestow no further reflection on the subject of the 
lesson. 

I claim, then, that the emotional side of such instruction 
should be strictly subordinated to the intellectual. What seems 
to be required is a graduated course which shall analyze the 
accepted notions of right and wrong. Elementary notions on 
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the laws of evolution, the main principles of economics, the 
history and diversity of various religious creeds, the effect on 
the individual and on society of good municipal and central 
government, the aims and principles of social and philanthropic 
institutions, and the psychological impert of the mental and 
emotional faculties—these and a host of like problems will be 
gradually unfolded to the child's growing intelligence. The 
facts related should, of course, be easily verifiable by the 
observation of the children themselves. At the same time, it 
does not seem wise to stunt their imagination by only suggest- 
ing such precepts as may be immediately carried out by the 
children in their present condition ; we must train them for 
future contingencies, and the lesson can only be prevented from 
becoming a sermon by fixing the main interest on the im- 
personal aspect of ethics. Thus a moral lesson will become 
as strictly scientific as one on botany or chemistry, and, as in 
the latter instances, the subject-matter increases in interest as 
fresh light is acquired with increasing knowledge and accuracy. 

Two objections at once present themselves to bar such a 
scheme. It is urged in the first place that this course errs in 
the opposite extreme to the priggishness of the goody-goody 
stories—it is all cold intellect and no heart. Practical experi- 
ence, however, seems to weaken this contention. Having once 
aroused the intellectual faculties to an intelligent interest in 
moral problems, the emotional feelings are instantly enlisted on 
the side of the mental. Let the eyes of the child be opened 
out to the actual consequence of certain lines of conduct, and 
his own inherited or acquired moral feelings will at once, and 
without a word from the teacher, insist that, at all hazards, the 
better consequences must be pursued. 

On the other hand, it will be vehemently protested that tbis 
intellectual exercise is far beyond the powers of children. Few 
people ever hear of the laws of evolution or of production until 
adult life. Are you not attempting to make a precocious philo- 
sopher of the poor child? How can scientific ethics—a most 
difficult branch of philosophy— be rendered either profitable or 
interesting to immature minds? Now I can speak from personal 
experience that there is no real difficulty in arousing interest 
in the normal child by such instruction. Nothing gives the 
child greater delight than to discover, from question and 
answer, that his first notions of duty and everyday problems 
require modification and expansion. There is not the slightest 
need to make use of difficult or obscure terms. If you do not 
tell him that the elementary facts of evolution and economics 
are considered difficult to the adult mind, he will certainly 
never find it out for himself. The whole teaching may be 
rendered concrete and illustrated by facts well within the 
child’s own observation and experience. You need not, for 
instance, mention such a word as evolution ; but, if you speak 
of natural history, there is no difficulty in being intelligible to 
the child. The easily observable contrast between various 
animals suggests the fact that there has been progress from 
one species to another, culminating in the human being. The 
latter, although he has risen so high through the acquisition of 
reason, retains many traces of primitive instincts. Will it be 
necessary to insist that the genuinely human or rational qualities 
are preferable to the lower? Not a bit. The child, having 
once grasped the main facts, instantly makes this deduction for 
himself. Of this I had convincing proof in a recent lesson on 
the present war. 

Again, the gradual growth and complexity of the power of 
sympathy is a fruitful theme for ethical culture. We can trace 
the primitive parental instinct to perpetuate the race by afford- 
ing protection to the offspring to the infinite possibility of 
altruism in modern society. In fact, a whole system of ethics 
can be worked out for the benefit of children from this one 
thought alone. Space forbids to illustrate this in detail, but it 
might not be amiss to give notes of a lesson on some elementary 
principles of social rights—a subject which may appear even 
more remote from the scope of children than that of evolution. 
The writer recently gave such a lesson to a class of children 
drawn from the East-end of London. The subject was “Private 
Property a Public Trust. This sounds sufficiently alarming, 
but let us see. The lesson proceeded somewhat as follows :— 

I borrow a handkerchief from a member of the class—say 
Smith. Admiring its quality (though it is very dirty), I suggest 
that I am short of these necessary articles, and will, therefore, 
put it in my pocket and walk home. Smith vehemently protests. 

“What has he to grumble about?” 
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“It would be stealing,” exclaims some one : “it’s not yours; 
it is his." 

* Are you sure, Smith, that it is yours ?” 

Smith has no doubt on this point. 

“ Well, if it belongs to you, can you do what you like with it?” 

Smith imagines that this is so. 

“ But could you, for instance, use it for the purpose of mopping 
up the ink, or throw it into the fire?” 

A vision of serious domestic trouble rises before the mind of 
Smith, and he admits that possibly * Mother would interfere." 

“Indeed! Then it is not your very own, after all ; you are 
not at liberty to do exactly what you like with it. . . . Shall we 
say that Smith was quite wrong when he said that the hand- 
kerchief was his ?” 

No, in a sense it belongs to Smith—that is, it is his so long 
as he uses it properly ; or, in other words, for the purpose 
intended by his mother. It appears, then, that the handkerchiet 
is, after all, only lent to him—he has it on trust. (If desired, 
this point may be further illustrated from school property, 
public parks, &c.) 

“Who is the true owner of the article—the mother or the 
son ?? 

The former presumably, as she appears to have most control 
over it. 

* What gives her this special right ?? 

It seems that she bought it with money that she had earned 
or which was given to her out of the wages of the father. 

* Shall we agree that goods you purchase with your own 
money are your very own—you can do what you like with 
them ?” 

It would seem to be so. 

* But consider such examples as these. You purchase marbles 
with pennies earned by selling newspapers, and proceed to 
enjoy a game in the crowded Strand; or your father places 
his coffee-stall on its narrow pavement. Of course the police 
interfere ; but what right have they to disturb your property ?" 

It is quickly recognized that the purchase of goods gives 
nobody a right to use them to the inconvenience of many 
others. So that even the purchased goods are not your very 
own; you may be interfered with if you allow them to be a 
nuisance. 

* But is this all? Provided that you do not cause any in- 
convenience, may you use property just as you please?" 

At this point the facts of the French Revolution, the Chartist 
riots, or similar incidents are quickly told. We do not attempt 
to excuse the bloodshed and horror of these scenes. One faet, 
however, emerges clearly enough: the starving peasant rightly 
proclaims the fact that the rich have no claim to administer 
property solely with a view to their own gratification. It is 
seen that the property is really lent to them by the rest of 
society. It is, after all, only the handkerchief on a larger scale. 
They can only exercise rights over their property so long as it 
is used for the purpose intended by society, z.e., for the general 
good. But property does not only consist of land and banking 
accounts: the poorest of us have some personal property in our 
talents, time, &c. These are likewise to be used for the 
common good. , 

And so the present lesson ends ; but it only forms one of a 
continued series. The thought is on another occasion carried 
a step further by considering the story of Robinson Crusoe. 
Here we analyze the right of a proprietor to appropriate any- 
thing as his own. Why should society acquiesce in the arrange- 
ment indicated in the last lesson? Crusoe, it seems, had a 
right to the goods in the ship (1) because there was nobody 
else to claim them, and (2) because he had earned them by 
some labour (cf. Locke). Then we trace how this right to all 
he could lay hands upon was modified (1) by the arrival of 
Friday, and (2) by that of the Spaniards. Especial attention 
is drawn to the consequences to the community of the anti- 
social conduct of the English sailors. Finally, we note the 
practical convenience to all of permitting each industrious 
labourer to appropriate his own particular plot, tools, &c. 

And so by lesson after lesson, each expanding and modifying 
the ideas of the last, clear notions are gradually formed of 
public and private duties or responsibilities. Nothing is taken 
for granted, and no rule is pronounced until the children are 
satisfied of its truth by their own analysis. 

I hasten to anticipate a possible misunderstanding. It is 
not, of course, to be imagined that such lessons will of them- 
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selves train the character of children. Theory without constant 
practice is obviously futile, or, as Aristotle stated the same 
truth, “ Virtue is a habit of correct choice.” What may be 
claimed is that correct thinking on ethical problems not only 
predisposes to right action by enlisting the emotions on its 
behalf, but is also in itself a moral exercise of the highest value. 
To say without qualification that “ vice is ignorance” is to lay 
yourself open to the rejoinder that “vice is a great deal more 
than ignorance. None the less it remains true that ignorance 
of the principles of morality is one of the chief conditions of 
stupid and perverse action. Those who have been engaged in 
progressive and philanthropic movements know well enough 
the barrier set to all progress by the narrow outlook of the 
average individual. He simply cannot regard the problems of 
life in their entirety ; his mental horizon is strictly limited to 
the point of view peculiar to his class or trade. To take a 
broad view of such problems requires not merely a knowledge 
of the facts, but also an early training in the exercise of sym- 
pathetic appreciation of your neighbour's case. On this ground 
alone it would vastly promote the welfare of the community if 
our State schools placed “ morality” on their time-tables as a 
set subject. If only in mercy to the children, the Board school 
authorities might well consider the advisability of substituting 
such instruction for the present cold and bloodless Biblical 
teaching given during the first forty-five minutes of every 
morning. Unhappy religious differences have prevented the 
existing moral curriculum from possessing any life. The 
Cowper-Temple clause has made religious instruction in Board 
schools a farce. Could not all religious bodies agree on a 
scientific system of ethics which should be taught to all child- 
ren throughout the land? Any special superstructure that may 
be desired could be added by the various denominations in 
their own Sunday schools. Such an arrangement has been 
adopted in the Government schools of France, where the 
children of Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and freethought 
parents are instructed together in the fundamental facts of 
personal and social ethics. At the very least the removal of 
the eternal religious problem would free the Boards to con- 
centrate all their energies on the general education given in 
their schools. Scientific morality would not need to be safe- 
uarded by a “conscience clause,” and the ratepayer would no 
onger feel the injustice of being compelled to contribute towards 
the support of a system of religious instruction with which he 
has no sympathy. : 


LA MAISON PATERNELLE. 
By W. G. LIPSCOMB. 


L° MAISON PATERNELLE, at Mettray, in the Depart- 

ment Indre et Loire, is the only institution of its kind in 
the world. It was founded in 1855 by Monsieur Demetz as a 
place of detention and education for boys of good family who 
were incorrigibly idle or totally unmanageable at home or at 
school. The pupils must be between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. Most of them stay only a few months, but a few have 
remained for as long as two years. The system, which has very 
seldom failed to produce excellent results, cannot but be of 
interest both to educators and to social reformers. 

Each pupil at the Paternelle has only one room, in which he 
lives entirely. His name is known to no one in the establish- 
ment except the Principal and the Préfet des études ; he never 
sees and is never seen by any of the other pupils, and has no 
means whatever of communication with them. The professors 
who visit him daily to give him lessons and the master who 
takes him for his daily walk are in complete ignorance of his 
name, and know him only by his number which is given him 
on his entrance into the institution. These precautions are 
taken to prevent any sort of stigma attaching in after life to a 
young man who has passed through the institution, and to 
prevent parents or guardians from hesitating to send their 
sons or wards to benefit by the advantages that the system 
affords. 

The course of study at the Paternelle is practically that of the 
lycées and collèges, being, as is natural, specially calculated to 
enable a boy to pass the examination for the baccalauréat. No 
sort of compulsion is exercised, or punishment inflicted, beyond 
the isolation which is the main principle of the system. Ifa 
boy is idle, he is not compelled to study; time is left to do its 


work. He is visited frequently by the Préfet des études, who 
reasons with him, and speaks to him with invariable kindness; 
and it is found that, even in the worst cases, after a few days of 
refractory conduct and absolute refusal to work, a boy at last 
takes to his books in self-defence and as his one refuge 
from the ennui with which he is oppressed. As soon as 
he is willing to work he is visited daily by his professors, and 
the progress that he makes when once he has taken seriously to 
his books is remarkable. For two hours a day he goes out for 
exercise in charge of a master, and during this time he can 
indulge in any taste that he may have—natural history or 
gardening, or any other pursuit of the kind. In the room of one 
boy that I visited (during his absence) I sawa small aquarium 
with various animals, newts, frogs, tadpoles, &c., and, in some 
boxes, snakes, which he had found during his rambles and 
brought back with him to tend. This boy evidently had a 
passion for snakes, for hanging on the walls of his room were 
several drawings of snakes, very cleverly executed by himself. 
Conspicuous, too, among his books were several works on natural 
history.* 

Although an inmate of the Maison Paternelle is deprived of 
his liberty and kept in a state of isolation, except for the hours 
during which he is receiving lessons or taking his daily exercise, 
a good deal of latitude is allowed him in the choice of his studies 
and recreations. He can devote himself to music—there is a 
room set apart where he can practise the piano or other musical 
instruments—drawing, or painting, gymnastics, or practically 
any pursuit for which he has aptitude or fancy. There is a 
library from which he can borrow books ; he has only to ask for 
them, and the Préfet des études will bring them to him or advise 
him as to the best books on the subject on which he is 
interested. He is not allowed to have any money in his own 
poss but his parents or guardian can leave some in the 

ands of the Principal, who will obtain with it, at his discretion, 
whatever the pupil expresses a desire for—even tobacco, with 
the permission of the parents; but smoking is only allowed 
during the daily walk. The wishes of the parents are, as far as 
possible, consulted in everything, and the Principal follows 
them as far as he deems advisable. All correspondence between 
the pupil and the outside world is addressed to the Principal, 
who reserves to himself the right of reading all letters, whether 
written to or by the pupils. 

While, as has already been said, there is but one means of 
repression—-viz., that of complete isolation (which, however, is 
only serious in the case of a very refractory pupil, for, considering 
the number of lessons he can receive during the day, the visits of 
the Préfet des études, and the daily walk in which he is always 
accompanied by a master, a pupil is left very little alone)—there 
are several means of rewarding students whose conduct is satis- 
factory. The rooms or cells are of different sizes and degrees 
of comfort, and one reward held out to pupils is the hope of 
being no to a larger and more comfortable room. When 
a pupil proves thoroughly amenable and diligent, he is occa- 
sionally taken for a visit to Tours, or to one of the beautiful 
castles of the Touraine. 

It will easily be realized that such an establishment must be 
expensive to keep up, and that, as the lessons are all private, 
the staff necessitated by such a system must be a large one. 
The professors, it is true, need not all be resident, and for certain 
subjects it is only necessary to have visiting professors, who 
come, say from Tours, once or twice a week. Still the expense 
must be considerable, and the fees have to be correspondingly 
large. These are, in addition to 100 francs entrance fee, 300francs 
a month. There is no uniform, but the clothes requisite for each 
pupil are prescribed. Books and instruments are paid for in 
addition, and certain lessons, such as, e.g., music and drawing, are 
extras. These fees, when compared with the fees paid for pupils in 
an English public school, do not seem very large, but they are 
far in excess of the ordinary fees paid even for boarders in a 
French Zycee or collège. 

There are no regular holidays, but pupils who are staying 
for any considerable length of time are allowed to go home 
for holidays if their conduct has been satisfactory, and it is 
seldom that they express any great reluctance to return after the 
holiday is over. 


* He was bitterly grieved one day because he was not allowed to 
keep alive a large snake which he had brought home with him from ore 
of his walks. 
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It is of great interest to read in the Livre d'Or of the Maison 
Paternelle copies of letters written by pupils at the beginning 
and end of their term of confinement. The better class express 
the deepest sense of gratitude to the Principal and the Préfet des 
études for the change effected in their character, and for the in- 
variable kindness received both from the Principal himself and 
from the professors charged with their instruction. Pupils who, 
on entering the establishment, have written letters expressing the 
firmest resolve to do no manner of work during their sojourn 
within the walls of the “ prison,” whatever the punishment 
inflicted on them, have expressed themselves on leaving, and 
sometimes months and years afterwards, as indebted to the in- 
stitution for a new ideal in life and a love of work which formerly 
would have appeared to them quite incredible. Some even 
evincethe keenest desire to return to the establishment, wherethey 
declare themselves to have been extremely happy, and express 
profound disappointment at being prevented from doing so, 
either by having passed the age limit or because their parents 
or guardians have made other arrangements for them. 

Some statistics of the pupils sent up for the édaccalauréat 
examination will give an idea as to the success of the system 
of the institution merely as regards instruction. It must be 
borne in mind that the majority of the pupils are sent to the 
Maison Paternelle because of incorrigible idleness. The 
number of pupils, when the establishment is full, is forty. In 
the three years 1892-5-4, out of twenty-six pupils sent up for 
examination eighteen obtained the dacca/auréat (four with 
honours) and four were declared ad»i55:5/es, i.e., failed only in 
the viva voce, for which they could present themselves again 
within the twelvemonth without taking the rest of the examina- 
tion a second time. In 1895-6-7, out of twenty-one candidates 
thirteen passed and five were declared admissibles. In 1898 ten 
out of eleven passed, one failed only in the viva voce, and one 
only failed altogether. 

Such an institution must be acknowledged to be fulfilling its 
object. The absence of violent means of punishment, the in- 
variable gentleness of those with whom the pupils come into 
contact, and the time given them for reflection, hardly ever fail 
to have the desired result, and to effect the regeneration, from 
both a moral andan intellectual point of view, of the most trouble- 
some natures. It stands to reason that very much must depend 
upon the Principal and the Prefet des études. I had not the 
good fortune to be introduced to the Principal, for he happened 
to be away at the time of my visit, but from all I heard of him 
he must be a man of peculiar merit. He was formerly a captain 
in the Navy, and is an officer of the Legion of Honour. He 
retired from the naval service, in which he had served with dis- 
tinction, in order to devote himself to the philanthropic work of 
the establishment at Mettray, where he is Principal not only of 
the Maison Paternelle, but also of the Colonie Agricole, a school 
for juvenile criminals. It was Monsieur Gibert, the Préfet des 
études, who received me, and with great courtesy showed me 
over the institution. Hitherto, since the Maison Paternelle was 
founded, there have been but two Préfets des études, and the 
present occupant of the post is a man in a thousand. He has 
been connected with the Maison Paternelle either as a professor 
or as Préfet des éfudes for over twenty-five years, and is devoted 
heart and soul to his work. To judge by his appearance he has 
still many years of activity before him, and happy will be the 
mauvais sujets who have the good fortune to come under 
his influence. He has a firm conviction of the essential good- 
ness that is implanted in every human being, and believes that 
in every case an infallible cure can be worked by kind treat- 
ment and giving time for reflection; so that the pupil comes to 
see the error of his ways, and, having formed good resolutions, 
is in no danger of being led astray by companions who are but 
too apt to undo the good that may have been wrought by the 
counsels of a wise and experienced preceptor. 


THE NEW EVENING-SCHOOL MINUTE. 
By H. MACAN. 


HE extent to which faction will blind the eyes was never 
more clearly seen than in the carefully organized oppo- 
sition to the new Minute of the Board of Education (for it is a 
* Code” no longer) establishing evening schools and classes. 
The Board, taking advantage of the Cockerton judgment, have 
boldly adopted the recommendations of the Bryce Commission, 


that continuation schools are “secondary” and not “ ele- 
mentary.” This implies control by the Secondary Authority, 
but leaves the management in primary or other hands, as the 
Commission also recommended, and it is, of course, on this 
point that the opposition has arisen. 

The Minute divides the schools into two kinds. The main 
kind (Articles 1 to 20) is secondary, and is no longer “public 
elementary.” Hence the Cockerton judgment no longer ap- 
plies to this class; the School Board rate (except as per 
Education Bill No. 2) is not available ; and the words “ Code,” 
* obligatory,” * standard," &c., are abolished as meaningless. 

The second, or subsidiary kind (Article 21) is given to School 
Boards for the hardness of their hearts ; if they reject the 
licence of the Bill, reject the proffered grants of the County 
Councils, and stand (as Canon Barnett well has it) on their 
dignity, they come under the judgment, and get as their re- 
ward a puny, truncated, fifteen-year age elementary continuation 
school. No School Board (face Leeds and Gateshead) is going 
to persist in seeking this alternative ; though the argument “we 
won't play" is being freely used in their parliamentary game of 
bluff. 

What does the secondary continuation school become, and 
what will it do? 

I. As a secondary school, it passes from Whitehall to South 
Kensington jurisdiction. Thus it no longer is dubbed National, 
Board, Wesleyan, &c.—-all meaningless phrases, as no religious 
instruction is ever given. Itis urged that it so loses a conscience 
clause! Of course it does, and the School Boards, when they 
formed their “ higher-grade” into science schools, lost their 
conscience clauses in the same way. I have yet to learn that 
the Society of Arts and the City and Guilds Institute are to be 
banned as “ sectarian ” because they have no conscience clause 
in their regulations. 

2. As a school outside the Code, all those financial-political 
restrictions introduced into the elementary school by wav of 
regulating the proportions between Imperial and local sub- 
sidies vanish. The 17s. 6d. limit, which induced managers and 
teachers alike to cut down the length of their session, the duration 
of their lessons, and to limit the general efficiency of their teach- 
ing so as to save themselves from being fined for good work, 
is now abolished. As non-Board evening schools, having no 
local source of income to set against the limit (subscriptions all 
going to day schools) except trifling fees, were the worst sufferers 
by this cheeseparing restriction, one is not surprised to find that 
this is a cause of offence to the School Board party, who think 
the limit * useful." 

3. As a school under the “ Directory,” Clause VII. at once 
applies. Every County Council in the rural counties will at 
once become “managers” of all the schools, will pool the 
grants (of course largely supplementing them), pay lump sums 
to the local managers instead of grants per subject, and appoint 
for the rural schools peripatetic teachers of special subjects. 

4. As a school no longer “elementary,” Section 1 (1)a of the 
Technical Instruction Act nolongerapplies. The adult scholars 
who have forgotten their “three R's," and require to be re- 
taught them side by side with practical and useful subjects, must 
no longer, as in the past, be excluded from the classes aided by 
the County Councils. No duplication of classes, divisions into 
upper and lower, are any longer required, and the backward and 
the advanced are alike eligible for all the benefits of the school. 
Naturally the old elementary school audit is no longer wanted, 
but the whole accounts of the school pass through the much 
more searching ordeal of the Local Government audit as pre- 
scribed for County Councils under the Technical Instruction 
Act. The accounts will be published in the proper Blue-books 
by South Kensington, and not on the church door. At all this 
Mr. Graham Wallas is horrified, and scents corruption. 

5. In matters of detail, the fourteen hours minimum for grant 
will exclude the horde of irregulars (60 per cent. or 70 per cent. 
in London) who, in the past, valued the instruction so little as to 
attend less than twelve hours per annum, thus upsetting dis- 
cipline, and interfering with the real workers, while the minimum 
of one hour's attendance (not, be it observed, lessons of one 
hour as imagined by the Rev. Stewart Headlam) will shut out 
the peripatetic seekers of recreation, who go round the schools 
for the half-hours amusement, and do not stay for the instruction. 

Again, the extra grant for practical subjects, as pressed for 
by the Agricultura] Education Committee, will introduce 
cookery, gardening, and carpentry into the rural schools. 
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Finally, what of the other class of evening schools, the ele- 
mentary under Clause 21? After consultation with my col- 
leagues in other counties, I find them non-existent and un- 
necessary. The only way they can come into being is by a School 
Board declining both the County Council licence under the Bill 
and the County Council technical grants, and saying: “ We will 
run the schools alone and unassisted.” It is true Sir John 
Brunner has advised this sacrifice of the children to the political 
fetish of ad hoc monopoly ; but the country will judge the spirit 
of any School Boards daring to act upon it, and the County 
Councils will also step in and organize the other type of schools 
without their assistance, if not with it. 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


[Zems for next month's Calendar are invited, Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24th inst.) 


1.—Cambridge Locals. 

before August 31. 

15.— Cambridge Locals. 
October 3). 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the September issue of 77e Journal of Education. 

26 (noon).— Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the September issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 


Application for new Centre must be made 


Forms of Entry now ready (return by 


The September issue of Tke Journal of Education will be published 
on Saturday, August 31, 1901. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., Igo1. 


ABERDEEN.—August and September. Special Teachers’ Classes in 
French and German. Apply to the Lecturers on Modern Lan- 
guages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Nàis). 

AMBLESIDE.—Concludes August 23. Educational Handwork. Under 
direction of Mr. J. Vaughan. Apply to Mr. H. Way, 111 
Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 

AVILA.—August 5-25. Spanish. Apply to Technical Instruction 
Committee, Staffordshire County Council, Stafford, or General 
Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Concludes August 17. Nature Study. Course 
by Prof. L. C. Miall. 

BoNN.—[No course in 1901.] 

CAEN.—August 1-30. French. ‘ Alliance Francaise” Courses. Ap- 
ply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 

CAEN, UNIVERSITY OF.—August, 190I. French. Apply to Prof. L. 
Bascan, 49 Rue Caponiere, Caen, France. 

ELBEUF.—August I. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA.—Concludes August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Ber- 
nard Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 

GLAscOWw.—August I-September 27.—International Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Art, and Education. Second Inter- 
national Meeting. Apply to A. Lawrie Brown, 83 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 

GRENOBLE.—August I-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur 
Marcel-Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

TENA.—August 5-17. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnettger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

LAUSANNE.—Concludes August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Lerpzic.—During August. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

LisigUX.—August I. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG. — August 4-24. Modern Languages. Apply to W. G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, Univer- 
sity College School, Gower Street, London. 

NAAS. —August I-September 10, November 6-December 17. Sloyd. 
(The courses at Naas, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, Ambleside, and 
Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Association.) Apply to 
Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

NaNcY.—August I. French. Apply to Monsieur I. Gavet, Rue des 
Tiercelins 46, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—August 12-September 7. French. Apply to Monsieur 

P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchatel. 


OxForp.—August 2-August 27. University Extension Summer Meet- 
ing. Apply to J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., University Extension 
Delegacy, Oxford. 

Paris.—August 1-31. French. Apply to Monsieur le Secrétaire, 
l'Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, Paris. 

Paris.—Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, University 
College School, London, W.C. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

Tours.—August r. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

WYE, KENT.—August 16-30. Nature Knowledge Course for Teachers. 
Apply to Principal, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
kent. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, Elbeuf, and 
Avila (Teachers! Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 64d., 
post free, from the Teachers' Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ** Holiday Resorts," 1s. Id., post free 
from same address. 

The advertisement columns of Zhe Journa! of Education (** Contin- 
ental Schools and Pensions”) may also be consulted with advantage. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


In the course of an editorial on ‘‘ Religion and Education,” the 
New York Educational Review for June makes the following apposite 
remarks :—** The situation in England and in the United States is 
reversed. In England the advocates of State-aided religious teaching 
are in a majority apparently, and their activity and influence can, and 
doubtless will, prevent the establishment of any single educational 
agency, such as the American Local Board of Education, charged with 
the care of all public education, elementary and secondary, general 
and technical. .... In the recent Cockerton case the English Courts 
have taken diametrically opposite ground to that taken by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan years ago, in the so-called Kalamazoo case, in 
which it was held that nothing in our public policy or in the law 
restricted the amount or kind of instruction which the local School 
Board might offer, provided only the voters were willing to pay for it. 
This decision is determinant in American public education, and as a 
result of it the United States is in a position to point out to England 
that a sound and effective elementary-school system is quite impossible 
unless a secondary-school system be organically united with it under the 
same administrative oversight. 

** In the United States, on the other hand, public education is unre- 
stricted and universal, and wholly secular. It can never be made 
otherwise. Here, therefore, the problem presents itself in a different 
form, and may be stated thus:—Shall the State aid with its funds 
schools other than the present public schools— schools, that is, main- 
tained primarily for the purpose of including a specific type of religious 
teaching in the curriculum? A single line giving power to the Board of 
Education to appropriate public money to private schools recently 
found its ay hoeh lainly unconstitutional—into the revised charter 
of New York City, and such a storm of protest was raised that it was 
taken out again in a hurry. There is little reason to doubt that a 
similar proposal in any other State would have a similar reception. 
But—and this is the point which is so often overlooked—the question 
of religious instruction in education remains unsolved. 

** Nor is the situation helped by reducing religion to a type of ethics, 
as some propose. Religion is not only faith, but dogma; not only 
conduct, but worship; and to identify it with ethics is not to simplify 
the matter any, but rather to complicate it by adding a new variety of 
religion which must be provided for. 

** From our point of view, only two lines of action are at all possible :— 
(1) to take the view held by many Roman Catholics and Lutherans, 
that the school itself must be religious, not secular, and that religious 
schools should be State-aided ; and (2) to take the view that education 
transcends the school, and so, while the school may remain secular, its 
work must be supplemented, if education is to be complete, by religious 
instruction to be given by other educational agencies, notably the family 
and the Church. The alternative is to destroy the completeness of edu- 
cation by omitting religion altogether. 

** Of the two possible lines of action named the latter is, in our view, 
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the preferable one. 
of the school, and provides for the active interest and co-operation of 
two other supremely important educational factors, the family and the 
Church. ucation is, of course, a unitary process, but it is no less 
unitary because several agencies co-operate in it. The former view 
runs counter to some of the deepest-seated convictions of the American 
people, and also mistakes, it seems to us, the proper educational func- 
tion of the school. It is for these reasons that we do not believe that 
this view can prevail or that it ought to prevail. It must be said, how- 
ever, that it gains sympathy in some quarters from the fact that 
Protestant Churches are as a rule shockingly lacking in any appreciation 
of their educational responsibility, and also, apparently, in any capacity 
to rise to it." 

Other editorials bear witness to the importance of Prof. Hall's 
** Confessions of a Psychologist," published in the Pedagogical Seminary 
for March, and to be seen at the Library of the Teachers’ Guild, and 
of Prof. Price's address to the American Modern Language Association, 
on ** The New Function of Modern Language Teaching," printed in 
the publications of the association. Of the former, the Review says: 
‘On no account should any one who cares for the serious matter of 
education miss reading every line of it”; and of the latter: ** It may 
well be doubted whether any other living scholar could have delivered 
an address on that subject with so much of power, of genuine feeling, 
and of suggestiveness." Prof. Price's argument is summed up as 
follows :—‘‘ The dropping out of Greek as an obligatory subject from 
liberal courses of study, and the greatly increased importance of Eng- 
lish, French, and German, have thrown upon these modern languages 
the responsibility of furnishing to students, what the study of Greek 
formerly furnished, the models and ideal of literary form.” The 
standard to be observed in this new modern language teaching is pro- 
portionately high—the presentation of each model of literature in such 
a manner as to exhibit, so far as possible, ‘‘ that charm of pure form 
by which each special work becomes in its own special way a type und 
model of beauty." But, does the ** charm of pure form” appeal, we 
wonder, to the average modern language teacher, or, for the matter of 
that, to the average modern language examiner? We at least have 
just seen University papers on ** Hamlet," ** The Merchant of Venice," 
and ** The Faerie Queene,” from which all reference to beauty of form, 
direct or indirect, would seem to have been designedly omitted. 

The writer of a singularly dispassionate article in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly for June, on ‘* Latin versus the Vernacular in 
Modern Education,” comes to a somewhat similar conclusion—after 
admitting parenthetically that time and experience alone can finally 
solve the question, ‘‘ which, in one form or another, has been perplexing 
humanity for several centuries.” His summing-up is as follows :— 
** While teachers of English will thus feel it their duty to encourage the 
study of Latin to a greater or less degree in the secondary schools [as a 
help to the study of English], they must remember that the experience 
of the present century, or even of the next generation or two, may well 
succeed in establishing the fact that English, when properly taught, has 
an educational value that has until recently scarcely been suspected. 
It is now being shown in our best schools that training in English 
composition may yield results hardly attainable through any other 
means in point of mental discipline. The progress now being made in 
the teaching of English literature seems to show that it now serves 
better than Latin and Greek the purpose of awakening and organizing 
the zesthetic side of the boy's nature, and of building up in him a sound 
taste for good literature. Similarly, it remains to be seen whether the 
system of teaching the English language now in process of development, 
particularly if it be made to include the study of Latin and of Anglo- 
Saxon — the two great sources of our vocabulary — and of Middle 
English (or a small amount of historical grammar), has not a strong 
chance of supplanting Latin as the most convenient and effective in- 
strument for education on the linguistic side. It behoves the teacher 
and the student of English, therefore, to pay the utmost attention to the 
problems presented by tbe teaching of the mother-tongue, treating 
them in a broad way, without prejudice, and with the determination to 
aid as much as possible in the solution of one of the most important 
educational questions of our generation.” 

Teachers’ College—as the professional school of Columbia University 
for the study of education and the training of teachers is called—has 
lately organized a department of music for the special training of 
teachers of music. ** Up to the present time," runs the prospectus, ** it 
has not been customary to demand of supervisors in music any special 
training for the work. It has been considered sufhicient if they have 
general musical knowledge and some experience. But the change now 
taking place in educational aims and methods extends also to this 
subject ; that special training not merely in music, but also in the edu- 
cational side of the work, is necessary has become more evident. The 
educational problems of the supervisor of music are now seen to be 
somewhat like those of the supervisor of manual training. Children 
learn by doing. Their training must be individual and based on ex- 
perience. And, as the manual work done by the individual child 
serves as training for his hand and eye, so also must the work in music 
serve as training for the ear and eye. Chorus singing as ordi- 
narily conducted does not involve this individual training. — It 
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may awaken love and enthusiasm for music and be of much 
value to the individual in many ways, but it does not train 
the ear and eye as manual work trains the hand and eye. Chorus 
singing is a collective act. The individual is carried along by 
the tone current more than he actually affects it. Hence, the indi- 
vidual’s accuracy of observation and judgment is only slightly 
challenged in chorus singing, while in the arts of drawing and 
modelling the very reverse is true. Chorus singing is a power in the 
life of the school, and must affect for good tbe individuals making up 
the school, but when the student leaves school he cannot carry the 
chorus away with him. He then has nothing left but influences, largely 
social in character, and pleasant memories, with perhaps a mild enthu- 
siasm for a few compositions. To apply modern metbods in music 
would be to require the individual to make his own music, not in the 
usually understood sense, in reproducing some other person’s music, 
but in actually making his own, thus learning to define those relation- 
ships of time and pitch through which music is revealed. These 
relationships do not come into consciousress in ordinary singing unless 
in the case of an exceptionally musical student. Hence the courses 
offered for supervisors of music are intended to qualify them to teach 
in such a way that the student shall be conscious of new power resulting 
from definite individual effort." It is cheering to find the pedagogic 
idea thus steadily enlarging its domain. 


JOTTINGS. 


AT the Mansion House meeting on behalf of the Home and Colonial 
Training College, it was stated that 43,500 had already been subscribed 
towards the £30,000 required for the purchase of new buildings at 
Wood Green. The S.P.C.K. has promised £1,500 when £15,000 has 
been otherwise collected. 


Wuar is the percentage of the deaf or partially deaf? Five per cent. 
would be a moderate computation. To these lip-reading will appear as 
great a boon and blessing as the trumpet that the pedlar sold to Dame 
Eleanor Spearing : 

** Well, I sold her a hom, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay." 


Quite seriously we advise all deaf people who do not know of the 
system to procure a smali pamphlet by Isabel A. Pollock, published by 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., price 6d. net. Miss Pollock writes from 
personal experience, and her sole aim is to help those who are similarly 
afilicted. 


THE salary of the Principal of London University is fixed at 42,000 
a year, and he is to be allowed three months’ holiday in the year. 
Professor Rücker has expressed his intention of resigning the secretary- 
ship of the Royal Society. 


HicH ScHoor Mistress: **What is the meaning of the 
S.P.C.K.?" Pupil: “The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Kids." 


OVERHEARD IN A NURSERY.—'* You should not say, ‘ You beast." 
Mamma says that’s very vulgar ; you should always say, * You devil !' " 


Miss ELEANOR Boyp writes to correct a paragraph in last month's 
** Jottings  :—'* I am not /a/e of the Alexandra Club, but am holding 
this appointment until September I, when I take up the Holloway 
post. The post is worth 4250 a year, no board or lodging being 
given." 


Mr. BEECHING, in ** Some Notes on an Examination," which we 
discuss elsewhere, records a schoolboy's scornful flout of his schools and 
schoolmasters :—'* Although Milton returned from his Continental 
journey at the outbreak of the Civil War without seeing Greece, yet 
England was not much better for his sacrifice, for he opened a school in 
Aldersgate Street!” 


THIS reminds us of the Eton master’s comment on the letter to Master 
Hartlib. When Mr. Oscar Browning, so he tells us, once referred to the 
famous ‘*Tractate,” his colleague remarked : ** I never read it; isn't it 
something that Milton wrote in his extreme dotage ?”’ 


* COMMONWEALTH ” writes :—May I venture to ask if you have 
not made a slight slip in your answer to No. 3 of the Misquotation 
Extra Prize set in June, and answered in the number of July 3? You 
say: '' Andreas Rivetus ‘Jesuita vapulans.' (This was prior to 
Buchanan, * Rerum Scot. hist., Xc.)." | Buchanan's work was pub- 
lished in 1682, and Rivetus [André Rivet] is given in the ** Nouvelle 
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Biographie générale,” t. XLI., 1862, as born in 1573; and the same 
authority ps 1635 as date of publication of ** Jesuita vapulans," as 
does also the Catalogue of the British Museum. How then ——? 


“F, S." sends us a note which we pass on to the Psychical Re- 
search Society :—‘‘ I was quoting, or trying to quote, at dinner to-day 
Coleridge’s ‘Good, Great Men.’ My daughter, after dinner, turned 
out the poem and read it out to me, just at the moment when I hap- 
pened to be reading it on page 217 of the Educational Review : 


‘It sounds like stories from the land of spirits 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.’ ” 


THE life of Mr. E. E. Bowen is being written by his nephew, the 
Rev. the Hon. W. Bowen. The materials will, we fear, be scanty, as 
Mr. Bowen left instructions for all his letters and papers to be de- 
stroyed. Mr. Bowen's bequest to the school is valued at about 
£40,000. 


WE are inviting definitions for our holiday task. Here is a model 
one by Mr. A. W. Jephson, given in the Commonwealth : ** The educa- 
tional expert is an unorganized humbug.” 


THE death of John Farmer has robbed the school world of one of its best 
known and most original personages. Born in 1835 he came as organist 
and music master to Harrow in 1862, and it is not too much to say 
that during his twenty-three years at Harrow he succeeded in making 
music a recognized factor in public-school life. (We are not forgetful of the 
work of Dr. David at Uppingham or of Mr. Bambridge at Marlborough.) 
With a spark of musical genius himself, he possessed—what is the 
rarest combination—the power of communicating his enthusiasm to 
others. His influence at Balliol College during the last fifteen years of 
his life was hardly less that it had been at Harrow. The author of 
* Harrow School Songs,” ** Gaudeamus," and ‘‘ Scarlet and Blue " will 
not be soon forgotten. 


THE Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
held their annual meeting at 11 Fitzroy Square, on July 11. The Rev. 
C. H. Parez, H.M.S., was in the chair. The Director, Mr. Van 
Praagh, gave a most telling demonstration, the children following his 
lip movements and writing or speaking all his silent utterances. The 
institution not only teaches deaf and dumb children, but trains 
teachers. It is sadly crippled in its good work for want of funds, 
having outrun its income last year by over £600. Visitors will be 
welcome any Wednesday afternoon in term time. 


SECTION A of the registered certificated primary teachers will, 
of course, be admitted free of charge. Let us hope that the 
registration fee for Section B, the secondary teachers, will be low ; 
else a large proportion of assistant mistresses and masters will certainly 
be excluded. Let us also hope that the keeping of the register is 
not made part of the ordinary work of the Department. Whether it 
be entrusted to a special committee or to a single register is com- 


paratively unimportant. 


THE public schools of Durban have taken up the subject of physical 
training in an earnest and practical way. They lately deputed one of 
their principals, Miss Moore-Smith, to visit England and engage a games 
and gymnastic mistress. After careful investigation Miss Moore- 
Smith's choice has fallen upon Miss Edith Brown, a student of the 
Southport Physical Training College. Miss Brown, although only 
twenty-one years of age, has qualified in the scientific subjects of 
physiology, hygiene, sick nursing, ambulance, and medical gym- 
nastics, and has obtained the following distinctions :—Gold medal for 
practical gymnastics, gold medal for rope climbing (60 feet high), gold 
medal for swimming (one mile). She is also a good fencer, jumps and 
vaults nearly her own height, and is very clever at cricket, hockey, and 
other outdoor games. The post is worth Z 300 a year. 


THE real reason why Archbishop Walsh resigned his seat on the 
Irish National Board of Education remains a mystery. We give for 
what it is worth an o# dit which is at least ben trovato. The Arch- 
bishop found that he had promised to his co-religionist teachers more 
than by the provisions of the Board he could possibly perform, and re- 
signation was the only way of escape. 


THE Departmental Committee on the education of officers for the 
Army has begun its sittings under the chairmanship of Sir Michael 
Foster. The evidence so far has gone to show the advisability of 
assigning a considerable number of commissions to the Universities. The 


batch of undergraduate officers who were sent out in the recent emerg- 
ency have fully justified their selection ; so the Universities would find 
no difficulty in providing the professional training required, as they have 
done in the case of Indian Civil Servants. 


THE Executive Council of the County Councils Association, at a 
meeting held July 24, passed the following resolution proposed by Sir 
John Hibbert, and seconded by Lord Thring ;—'' This Council, be- 
lieving that the Councils of the administrative counties, through them- 
selves or their Technical Instruction Committees, are fully competent to 
undertake the duties proposed to be conferred on them by the Edu- 
cation Bill No. 2, commend the acceptance of the duties to the favour- 
able consideration of the several Councils belonging to the Association." 
It was stated that four County Councils had already signified their 
mE S Northamptonshire being the only county which, so far, 
st out. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 


OW are teachers to be trained? This is the question which is 
being asked on every side, and for many among us no wholly 
satisfactory solution has been found. We have come to a crisis in 
our secondary education, and for good or evil this question must be 
answered. 

It is the grave importance of this training of teachers which lent 
interest to the large and influential meeting held in the Council 
Chamber of Westminster Town Hall on Wednesday, May 22. On 
the platform were the Bishops of bondon, Rochester, and South- 
ampton; Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., Sir William Anson, M.P., Sir 
William Hart-Dyke, M.P., Lord Ashcombe, and others. Among 
those present were some who have had long experience in girls’ 
education—Miss Day, President of the Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Mrs. Woodhouse, and many more; while the number of laymen 
showed that real interest is at last aroused in this great problem with 
which our country is now brought face to face. 

The BISHOP OF SOUTHAMPTON, as Chairman, explained how he 
came to be there. Six months before the question had arisen whether 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, where Church teachers were trained, 
should be carried on. The college had been offered by the Wantage 
Community to the Woodard Corporation. That body was unable to 
give a decided answer within the appointed time, and, in order that 
the work should go on, he and the Provost of Denstone had made 
themselves personally responsible for the finance of the College for the 
present year. He would not have done this without the firmest 
possible conviction of the great importance of thorough educational 
training combined with the atmosphere which can grow up in a 
resident college of this kind. He wished to remind those present 
that we want teachers not only for our own country, but for our 
colonies ; and in lonely difficult places it is worth anything to send 
out teachers with character, who have caught something of the atmo- 
sphere and life of the college in which they are trained. This is the 
general principle ; St. Mary's College is the particular case of a work 
of the right kind, which needed financial support for two or three years 
until it can be self-supporting. 

Sir RICHARD JEBB went somewhat fully into the methods of training 
to be used at St. Mary's College. As far as possible, the students are 
to enter into the life and work of the boarding and day school. The 
school is to be the centre ; the students are to watch and catch the 
spirit of the teachers, and to work under those of experience in different 
parts of the school. The kindergarten students will be attending the 
same lectures, as far as possible, as those training to teach older 
children. Those going out to the colonies will have the advantage of 
lessons in cooking and laundry work. 

The BisHor or LONDON dwelt on the great importance of personal- 
ity in the work and training of a teacher. We may try to eliminate 
personality, to work upon methods—that alone is useless. He had 
first been attracted to help this work by the pluck of two old friends, 
who had thrown themselves into the breach that St. Mary's College 
might goon. He had visited the College, and there again he found 
how personality was at work ; he felt that the training given there must 
be of great value to those who went through it. 

Sir WILLIAM ANSON spoke of his belief, which had grcwn up during 
the last twenty years, in the need of training teachers. There were a few 
born teachers—more women than men ; a few who would never, under 
any circumstances, be able to teach—more men than women; but 
between these extremes was a large number of men and women who 
could /earn to teach. He laid stress on the need of a thoroughly sound 
background of knowledge for those who wished to train as teachers. 

Canon Bopy said that it had come to his knowledge that many head 
mistresses desired a more practical, and less theoretical, training than 
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that sometimes given. Young trained teachers would come intc a 
school with all kinds of ideas, perhaps thinking they knew a good deal 
about teaching, but they could not always do the work required. Yet, 
in the reaction against overmuch theory, we must not, and will not, 
fall into the opposite extreme of undervaluing theory. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said he found himself on that platform 
chiefly because he believed that, if he came there, he would be among 
those who cared intensely about education. The apathy in Parliament 
was too often a reflection of the apathy of the country on educational 
questions. Here he was among those who were in earnest. He would 

_beg Churchmen for once to be reckless in the support they gave to this 
college. He had heard something of the methods to be used, he 
approved of them ; but thoroughly good education is expensive, and 
no one should grudge help to work of this kind. 

The meeting shortly afterwards terminated. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters 
Association, în accordance with avesolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members ** The 
Journal of Education " ; burt the ** Journal" zs in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor ts the Association in any way responsible 
tor the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE resolution of the Executive Committee has been taken to imply 
a discourtesy to the new Head Master of Westminster. Dr. Gow has 
for so many years been a consistent friend to the A. M.A. that such an 
intention would be impossible on our part. But, in order to leave 
no room for mistake, the Executive Committee has passed a unanimous 
resolution disclaiming all intent to offend, and regretting that the 
resolution should have been so worded as to allow such an inter- 
pretation. 

The date of the General Meeting in September has not yet been 
definitely settled. It will, however, take place in London on the second 
or third Saturday of the month, when Mr. Morris and Mr. Dickinson 
will read papers on the teaching of history and geography respectively. 
Mr. Tristram will deal with the political situation, and Mr. Kahn with 
Matriculation reform. This senu would seem sufficient to satisfy the 
most voracious appetite, as it is to be compressed within the narrow 
limits of an afternoon meeting. 

It is hoped that our members will make a point of being present at 
the meeting of the British Association at Glasgow. The A.M.A. is 
sending two delegates to the newly founded Educational Section, which 
owes its origin in part to our suggestion. The valuable work of Mr. 
Daniell in this connexion has been recognized by his appointment as 
one of our delegates, while the other has not yet been decided upon. 

The Association has again to deplore the loss of an energetic worker 
in Mr. Finn, of Birkenhead School, who has been appointed Head 
Master of Colston's School, Bristol. Mr. Finn was the Secretary of 
the Education Sub-Committee of the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch, 
and was a tower of strength in the Liverpool district. We offer him 
our heartiest congratulations on his appointment. 

The speech of Vice-Chancellor Chawner, at Rossall, has been read 
with keen interest and appreciation. His scathing criticisms of the 
present Government, and of the undignified attitude of the various 
college authorities on the scholarship question, have been especially 
pleasing to our members. 

The withdrawal of the Education Bill (No. r), although not alto- 
gether unexpected, is a tribute to the callous indifterence of the present 
Government on all educational questions. Mr. Chawner speaks of a 
Minister confiding to him that the party **hated education." This may 
well be the case, if one has to judge of its feelings by the results of its 
action. That the third measure introduced by Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet should be abandoned simply through lack of interest, and be- 
cause, forsooth, there was ‘‘ surprising lack of unanimity,” would be an 
excellent subject for mirthful ridicule, were it not for the serious issues 
at stake. 

A Ministry which would boldly deal with this difficult but most 
pressing. problem would be far more likely to receive the title of 
patriotic from the hands of posterity than one which, despite its utter 
neglect of essential internal reform, seemingly desires to pose as repre- 
sentative of a high conception of a mighty national feeling. he 
exponent of the Government's educational views in the House of Lords 
confesses to an ignorance of the views which he is called upon to explain, 
and, were he in any similar position in commercial life, would most cer- 
tainly be speedily relegated to obscurity. His lieutenant in the Lower 
House further complicates the irritation occasioned by his chief’s neglect 
to acquaint himself with elementary facts, by scoffs and jibes at the work 
of those who, however mistaken their views, have at least the interests 
of education at heart. It is difficult to believe that the thinking 
portion of the British public will long suffer such a state of affairs to 
continue. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MORCHAUX CHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selected 
and edited by R. L. A. Du Ponret, M.A., Assistant Master in Winchester 
College. The extracts are classified under the following headings :—Narvations, 
Descriptions, Genre Didactique, Style Oratorre, Biographie, Style Epistolaire, 
A necdotique, Comédie. Explanatory Notes and Short Accounts of the Authors 
cited are given. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


POESIES CHOISIHS. Selected and edited by R. L. A. Du 
PoNTET, M.A. [/ the press. 


LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. By Jerta S. Worrr. 


A companion volume to ' Les Français en Ménage," giving a lively 
account of travelling on the Continent. The book is cast in conversational 
form, and introduces all the most useful phrases and expressions in idiomatic 
French. Cleverly Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. 


THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Gopr£y, M.A., 
ret or aaa College, Oxford. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
vo, cloth, gd. 


VIRGIL.—AHRBNHID. Book I. The new Oxford Text, by 


special permission of the University. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
M. T. Tatuam, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. 


HERBERTSON, Ph.D., Assistant to the Reader in Geography in the University of 
Oxford. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Finest School Atlas in the World. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. Edited by H. O. 
ARNOLD-FonRsTER, M.P., Author of ‘The Citizen Reader," ‘ This World of 
Ours," &c. A magnificent Atlas, including 48 pages of Coloured Maps, several 
of them double-page, and Pictorial Diagrams. With an Introduction on the 
Construction and Reading of Maps by A. J. Herpertson, Ph.D. 

Among the notable features of this Atlas are : (1) The Specimens of Ordnance 
Surveys and Admiralty Charts ; (2) the lucid Astronomical Diagrams; (3) the 
beautifully-coloured Physical Maps; (4) the careful selection of names without 
overcrowding ; (s) the constant presentation of uniform scales for comparison; 
(6) a Historical Series of Maps illustrating the Building of the British Empire; 
(7) an excellent Map of Palestine. : 

The size of the Atlas is about 12x9 inches, and it is issued in the following 


editions :— 
Stout paper wrapper, with cloth strip at | Cloth, cut flush, 2s. 6d. 
back, 1s. 6d. Limp cloth, 35. 


Paper boards, 2s. Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 


Arnold's School Sbaheepeate. 
GENERAL Epiror—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling and Sixpence. 
As You Like It. g Lear. 
Macbeth. Richard II. 
Twelfth Night. Henry V. 
Julius Ceesar. Richard III. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. King John. 
The Merchant of Venice. Coriolanus. 
The Tempest. Hamlet. 


Arnold’s 3eríitisb Classics for Schools, 
GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. ; Marmion. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Cloth, 1s. 3d. The Lady of the Lake. Cloth, 
Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 1s. 5d. 
1s. 3d. Childe Harold. Cloth, 2s. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
1s. 3d. Rome. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. An Entirely New Series of 
Easy Texts, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Table of Irregular Verbs, prepared 
under the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors' School. About 80 pages in each Volume. Limp cloth, gd. 


Un Drame dans les Airs. By | Un Anniversaire à Londres; 

pie VERNE, Edited by I. G. and two other Stories. By P. " 

LoYD-JoNEs, B.A., Assistant Mas- STraHL. Edited by C. E. B. 

ter at Cheltenham College. Hewitt, M.A., Assistant Master 
Pif-Paf. By Epvovarp LABOULAYE. at Marlborough College. 


Edited by W. M. Poore, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Tay- Monalaur m posts E dame 


lors' School. : : = 
Edited by Miss Leaky, Assistant 
La Petite Souris Grise; and e d "ae 
Histoire de Rosette. By Mcd the Girls' High School, 


Madame de Sfcur. Edited by 
BLANCHE Dacy COCKING. Poucinet; and two other Tales. By 


La Fée Grignotte; and La EpovAxD LaBoULAYE. Edited by 
Cuisine au Salon. From Le W. M. Poors, M.A., Assistant 
Theátre de Jeunesse. Edited by Masterat Merchant Taylors’ School. 
L. Von GLEHN. [75 preparation. Lm the press. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 


LoNbpoN: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 
TUTORS, 1901. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
PARTICULARS and VIEWS of BOYS and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


380 pages. Red cloth. Post free, ls. 4d. 


J. & J. PATON, 143 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


Jf STATEMENT of REQUIREMENTS be given, a selection 
PROSPECTUSES will be sent with the book, FREE of CHARGE. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


The U.S.A. Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900 
gained 43 ‘‘ Grands Prix," 63 Gold and 40 Silver ds besides other 
distinctions. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK AGENCY 


Supply the publications of all the principal American Educational 
Publishers. 


4 Catalogue will be sent on application. 


Samples of all the books in the Catalogue and copies of the leading 
American Educational Journals can be seen at the Office of the Agency, 


9 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, Lonvon, W.C. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Report presented to the Victoria University and the Gilchrist Trustees, 


February, 1901. 


(d 


By H. THISELTON MARK. 


LoNboN: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


READY. In cloth, crown 8vo, 1 vol., 308 pp. + xviii., price 


5s. net, post free. 
THE DAWN OF REVELATION. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS 
FOR TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By M. BRAMSTON. 


PREFACE BY REV. THE HON. E. LYTTELTON, Head Master of 
Haileybury College. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & CO., Ltp. WINCHESTER: WARREN & SON. 


“Te ought to be a great assistance in the teaching of the Bible."—Rev. C. Gorge, 
Westminster. 

“I bope it will be found to fulfil che end for which it was designed, and that many 
teachers and readers will find it helpful."—Rev. Dr. Driver, Oxford. 

" The book is critical, judicious, stimulating, and, above all, spiritual, i in tone ; it 
seems to me in every way excellent." —Rev. Dr. FEARON, Winchester. 

* As specimens of. bright and interesting teaching, these lessons are models." — 
School World. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS’ LIST 


Special Cert-Books 


FOR THE 


Oxford Local Examinations in 1902. 


42^ ImvorTANT Notice.—These Editions are ready. 


SCRIPTURE. 


Containing Introduction, Text with foot and marginal Notes, Glossary, 
Maps, and Comments on the Revised Version. 


s. d. 
THE PRAYER BOOK (/» the press). Edited by Rev. F. MansHALL, M.A. 1 6 
SAMUEL A ees ready) jx m 1 6 
ST. MARK W 4 1 6 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. " T . 2 6 
Also, in Two Parts, each 1 6 
PREPARATION PAPERS ON 8T. MARK and THE AOTS. 
Per packet, each ^ 8 
ENGLISH. 
Containing Int:oduction, Text with marginal and foot Notes, Para- 
phrase, &c., Appendix, Glossary, and Examination Papers. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by the Rev. F. MagpsHALL, M. d and 
STANLEY Woop, M.A., of Dinglewood, Colwyn Bay ... 1 6 
MARMION. Edited by the Rev. F. MARSHALL, M.A 2 o 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. (Complete with all the Poems.) By the 
Rev. G. Preston, M.A 1 6 
PREPARATION PAPERS IN GRAMMAR. Per packet of 6o papers . o 8 
GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STUDENT'S GEOGRAPHY. By Georce GiLL, F. R.G.S. 4 6 
THE STUDENT’S EUROPE. ^ ii 2 6 
THE STUDENT'S BRITISH ISLES. M $5 1 6 
THE STUDENT’S AMERICA. 1 6 
THE NEW JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. For ’ Preparatory Forms ... 1 o 
HISTORY. 
THE IMPERIAL HISTORY 2 6 
OUTLINES AND DATES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By A. GUNNIS... 1 0 
THE O. AND C. HISTORY. New Edition, revised to June, 19ot I o 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 
A NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. A New Handbook for Pre- 
aration of Arithmetic necessary in business. Containing Tots, 
Formule, Rules for Rapid and Shorter Methods, Rules d the 
Building Trade, Metric System, Exchange, Nc. . . o 6 
OXFORD PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. ByC. CUOWORTH, M. A. .. 0 8 
Answers, 1s. 1d. each. 
TESTS IN ARITHMETIC.. ju bis set we seg . I O 
THE O. AND C. ARITHMETIO - sag m ier we m e. 1 0 
SCIENCE. 
PROGRESSIVE QUESTIONS IN HYGIENE. By J. J. Pittey 1 0 
PHYSIOLOGY. i I o 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By C. J. LEAPER .. 2 6 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON OBJECTS. By J. J. Pitvey, F.C. S. 2 6 
NOTES ON CHEMISTRY. 5 T I O 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. e .. 2 6 
PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. By F.C. WEEDON 2 6 
Or, in Three Parts, each o 9 
UNE ae PHYSICS. By J. BARKER ... - 2 6 
HYGIENE. A. NgwsuoLME, M.D. 3 6 
ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By J. J. PiLLEY, F.C.S. 2 0 
* PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. » 2 ds .. 2 6 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS ... Hs sa : Set of Three 21 o 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. By A. SARLL du ves e. 2 0 
PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING . szi S uc d 9 
EXERCISES IN DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING .. e m| I o 


MSS. Books published for the above. 


NEW. GILL’S NEW. 
EDITED BY GEORGE GILL, F.R.G.S. 
l6/- Size 80 in. by 60 in. l6/- 
Wall Maps with New and Distinctive Features. 
Now REApv:— England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Burope. 


CARTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, Ltd., 18 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & COS LISI 
CLASSICS. ENGLISH. 
THE MAROH OF THE TEN THOUSAND. Being a | NOTES FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH COMPO. 
ranslation of the Anabasis, preceded by a Life of Xenophon. By H. G. SITION. (To be used in connexion with ‘Elements of Rhetoric and 


Daxvws, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. English Composition,” first High School Course.) By Professor G. R. Car- 
THE BLEKTRA OF SOPHOKLES. With Introduction, PENTER. Globe vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


Notes, and aprendia by M. A. BavrieLb, M.A., late Head Master of 
Eastbourne College. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Classical Serres. MATHEMATICS. 
THE LATIN PRONOUNS: Is, Hic, Iste, Ipse. A Books I.-IV., VL, and XI. Now ready. 
Semasiological Study. By C. L. MEAbER, Ph.D. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. HBHUCLID'S ELEMENTS OF GHOMETR Y. By CHARLES 
COMMERCE. SmitH, M.A., and Soruig. Bryant, D.Sc. Globe 8vo. k L, 1s 
COMMEĦEROIAL HDUCATION AT HOME AND Books I. and IL, 1s. 6d. Books III. and IV., 2s. Books I.-IV., 3s. Books 
ABROAD. A comprehensive Handbook providing materials for a Scheme L.-1V., VL, and XL, 4s. 6d. Books VI. and XL, ıs. 6d. 


of Commercial Education for the United Kingdom, including supgested Cur- 


ricula for all grades of Educational Institutions. By Frepk. HOOPER and PLANH AND SOLID GHOMETRY. By ARTHUR 
James GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. ScHuULTZE, Ph.D., and F. L. Sevenoak, A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 
SOHOOL HYGIENE. By Professor EnwARD R. SHaw. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. A Manual for the Preparation of the Teacher. By J. W. REDWAY. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1902. 


MATRIOULATION, JANUARY, 1902. | Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By Sir Henry 
Horace.—Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. Roscok, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. Mechanics for Beginners. By W. GarLATLY, M.A. as. 6d. 
Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Orito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. Cuugcu. , Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. By H. E. HapLzv, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
as. 6d. net. | Botany for Beginners. By Ernest Evans. 2s. 6d. 


Orito and Phaedo. (Chaps. d.) Edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. 
25. 6d. SPOS ST SOD tied Dy TL ISIN, MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902. 
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J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. 412 pages. 392 Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
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ELEMENTARY MECHANIOS. Including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
By Ottver J. Lopcg, D.Sc., and ALFRED Lopcs, M.A. With numerous 

BLHCTRIONY AND MAGNETIS tary Cours 

TISM (Mlemen ourse). 

PHYSIOS ore D.Sc. ee a ve as. 6d. M 

: An Elementary Text- . By C. G. Knott, D.Sc. 652 es. 7s.6d. 

INORGANIO OHEMISTRY. By the late Professor Witson, Revised to 
date and Enlarged by H. G. Mapan, M.A. 535 pages. 4s. 

BLEMENTARY HUMAN PHYSIOLOG . By J. G. M'Kenprick, 
M.D., F.R.S. lllustrated with 164 Woodcuts. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
CHAMBERS’S DOMESTIO HROONOMY. New Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged. By H. RowLAND WAKEFIELD, Science Demonstrator. Cloth, 1s. 
LATIN. 


LATIN OOURSHB, FIRST YMAR. Grammar to the End of the Regular 
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THE ECONOMICS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
MISTRESSES. 


By GERALDINE HODGSON. 
(Sometime Cobden Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge.) 


hu G the striking developments of the educational 

activity which existed in England in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, no one has had more wide reaching effects 
than that responsible for the establishment of public day 
schools for girls, a point so evident that it needs not to be 
laboured. 

One result of these schools is the creation of the assistant 
mistress as such. The wheels of a machine seldom have the 
opportunity of doing anything but rotating in the prosecution of 
their daily work ; similarly, assistant mistresses are not often 
offered the chance of teaching any one but the children com- 
mitted to their wisdom. 

Moreover, it is not given toa “ monstrous regiment of women ” 
to be very attractive as such, whatever they may appear in- 
dividually. And so, partly from her silence, partly from her 
frequency, the assistant mistress has come to be an accepted 
phenomenon, on which little care or interest is bestowed. But, 
apart from any human, ethical, or personal consideration, she 
has an economic value, and that both individual and social ; it 
may be great or it may be small, but it 1s there. 

A false pride has in the past complicated the investigation ot 
the industrial value of women's work ; it is a survival of the 
time which held that woman, being a natural appanage of man, 
should be supported by him ; and hence that women compelled 
to work must be soin some sort through their own fault. While 
no one thinks it * coarse ” for the wages-question of the artisan 
classes to be bandied about in the public press, while the news- 
papers ventilate the woes of the struggling underpaid clergy, 
there is still, in many quarters, a dislike to facing the fact that 
nowadays women work and are paid, and in many more there is 
a slight hesitation about it, not quite amounting to condemna- 
tion. This notion is so completely dead in cultivated quarters 
in London, so slain—its corpse being retenanted and driven 
about by a joyous and aggressive spirit of professional activity 
—in circles purely academic, that it is supposed often to be 
extinct. But the fact is overlooked that London and the other 
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centres of University life are after all but a small portion 
spatially and numerically of the whole country ; and that what 
they believe is not at all necessarily the creed of the provinces. 
Into the solid serried masses of our middle-class and upper- 
working-class population the breath of new thought penetrates 
with amazing slowness. It must not be forgotten either that 
what is read or said is not necessarily believed ; what is believed 
is not inevitably acted upon. A theory may be “ handed round,” 
to borrow Mr. John Morley’s phrase, discussed, supported, 
refuted, and proved again without exercising any appreciable 
effect upon popular action. In spite, however, of all theory for 
Or against concerning the propriety of women’s work, women 
are working ; and, more or less adequately, they are paid. 

Of women workers, the vast majority are engaged in the 
business of teaching. Of the whole body of women teachers, 
those employed in public day schools are most fit for economic 
consideration, their work and position generally being to a 
greater extent defined, and they themselves more neariy an 
organized society than others engaged in pedagogic work 

In an article in a monthly review, published in 1897, the 
Chairman of the Girls’ Public Day Schools’ Company is repre- 
sented as saying in answer to certain statements that “only 
seven teachers are earning /70, the average being nearly £120.” 

(It may be well to forestall criticism by saying that this 
average is selected for consideration now because it has been 
stated definitely and responsibly to exist; and that no covert 
attack on the G.P.D.S.C. is intended. Moreover, it is highly 
unlikely that any other company having a considerable number 
of schools under its contro! could produce a better or even so 
good an “average.”) 

It must be remarked, first, that four years have passed away, 
and no one can deny that the tendency of women’s salaries in 
schools, as year follows vear, is to fall. 

It is the peculiarity of an average always that it is what 
scarcely any one has except on paper. But let it be supposed, 
for the sake of argument, that assistant mistresses as a body 
receive individually a salary of £120 per annum, Że., £2. 6s. 1! id. 
per week. 

On any purely economic theory, every labourer is part of a 
system into which, rightly enough, gratuities do not enter. 
Therefore, no one has any right to argue, in justification of low 
salaries, that an assistant mistress can live at home in the term, 
or can go home in the holidays. Very seldom can she do the 
one (especially without contributing to the central fund); some- 
times she cannot do the other. But, if she could, that is beside 
the mark. Itis no part of the economic function of the ordinary 
home having a daughter to remunerate her for work which she 
does for a corporation unconnected with the home. Not so 
have we learned economics. 

In some of the pit villages of the North unmarried sons live 
at home, contributing a portion of their wages to the general 
maintenance fund. If one of those stalwarts found his wages 
cut down on Saturday night on the plea that he could live 
at home more cheaply than he could elsewhere, it is not ex- 
travagant to suppose that there would be trouble among those 
concerned in the manayement of that pit. And what is sauce 
for the gander is sauce for the goose.—Q.E.D. 

An assistant mistress, then, on this supposition, as a 
“labourer,” has to look forward to this salary of £120 as an 
average. 

Before she becomes an assistant mistress she has had to 
undergo a long and costly preparation, ending with a Uni- 
versity career, perhaps with an extra year of expense upon what 
is known as training. If registration ever becomes anything 
more than a dream, some form of training will be one of the 
essential qualifications of every teacher, so that this cost may be 
reckoned in. 

In return for that she obtains, on the hypothesis (though 
certainly not at first), work paid by a Salary of £120 per annum. 
The work to be done may be called intellectual; though the 
present writer was informed once by a head mistress that no 
teaching in a high school could be called an * intellectual 
strain.^ Perhaps in that school very little was ; perhaps it 
was said in a moment of aberration. But, apart from that 
ipsa dixil, ordinary people are prepared to admit that teach- 
ing—that rare combination of presenting fact or theory at once 
clearly, persuasively, and in an interesting manner, while at 
the same moment, and all the time, another side of the 


child's character is controlled, guided, and strengthened by ' 


the teacher's own moral force—is a very serious strain on the 
nervous power of most women. 

Apart from the actual tax upon the brain and conscience, the 
physical strain is not small. Rooms full of children are not an 
over-healthy environment to beyin with. Again, many subjects 
must be imparted by a s/azd77, or at least a peripatetic 
teacher ; and that which is harmtul for shop assistants is not 
likely to be less deleterious to women who have to use their 
brains more than those who serve in shops are called upon to 
do, and their tempers at least as much. There are other ele- 
ments adverse to health which are overlooked sometimes. For 
instance, during the winter months, neither teachers nor taught 
are free, for five days of the week, to go out while the sun 
shines, except on their passage to and trom school. Again, 
whatever the weather, that passage must be performed (in 
the case of the mistresses) in almost whatever state of health 
they may chance to be; anything infectious or an advanced 
stage of dangerous illness being the only excuse for absence 
certain of reception. This may be quite right, but no medical 
man would allow that it is likely to promote health. It may 
be taken as proved, therefore, that the nervous and physical 
strain upon an assistant mistress is, in the course of years, 
great. Dut trades requiring exceptional expenditure of force 
are, according to accepted economic theory, remunerated more 
highly than others. 

What is her social outlook ; for that is a factor in reckon- 
ing up scientifically the advantages of a trade or profession? 
As a rule, the assistant mistress in a provincial town is not a 
very keenly sought-after person. It may be a brutal fact, but it 
is a fact, that the happy homes of England do not crave habit- 
ually for the addition of unattached young women to their 
festivities. It is not a question, this, of society butterflies 
yearning for an eternal round of gaieties, but of hard workers, 
who, when the labour is done and the tools are put by, would 
welcome a little intercourse with people who could refrain from 
thinking school topics the only ones suitable. Probably the 
assistant mistress cares more for the school than those do who, 
in their scanty and fugitive efforts to entertain her, select it asa 
proper subject of conversation, and yet 


shop each day and all day long! 


It is quite true that the sociability and gregariousness of some 
people are so great, so intense, that no unfavourable conditions 
can stifle them; but it still remains true that the ordinary 
woman going more or less unintroduced to the ordinary pro- 
vincial town as a mistress in its high school may expect, out- 
side of her professional duties, a monotonous existence ; like 
another * for anointed dulness” she ** was made.” 

* Social position " is sometimes adduced as a set-off to low 
salaries, as, c.g., in the clerical profession. [t is a ridiculous 
assumption— one probably in which no one believes—that a 
calling can make a man or a woman into what is known as 
a gentleman or a lady; indeed it “cost more to redeem their 
souls” than that. 

Moreover, ‘social position" asks for the maintenance of 
some sort of “an appearance.” But when, out of £2. 6s. 1d. 
(perhaps, as the average is stated to be aecar/y £120, the 
fraction of a penny might be left out of account), provision 
has to be made for board, lodging, clothes (and all that these 
entail in washing and mending), medical attendance, books 
for study, some mild form of recreation to prevent Jack from 
becoming such a dull boy as to be dismissed to make room 
for some one fresher and brighter; provision, too, for the 
holidays, and against those grey days of illness and old age, 
well—the margin left for appearance is not sumptuous. 

Is her intellectual outlook more hopeful? In London, em- 
phatically ves ; in the provinces, no. The British Museum, the 
National Gallery—after all, we know the attractions of London; 
they need not to be enumerated. It is true that Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, have picture galleries; the first 
owns a library and reading-room that would adorn any city. 
But what are these—the aristocracy of the provinces—among 
so many? Not one in ten of the towns which boast a high 
school offers any real opportunity for a belated woman to 
refresh herself intellectually, unless she can get away into the 
country outside, and possesses the inner echo of that eternal 
peace which is the foundation of all perfection. 

If this last be hers, it is not her employers who provide 
either the material or the spiritual means to it, and so, though 
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it may prove a boon to her, it is no part of the economic 
i of her calling, which is the point under consideration 
ere. 

There is the chance of becoming a head mistress. For the 
rank and file it is remote. It has been computed that one 
in ten is raised to that eminence; and some fail there, not 
always through want of ability, or even of innate fitness. Let 
us remove then from our anxious care one in ten. The question 
still remains : * Where are the nine?” 

This 1s an unvarnished account of the assistant mistress as a 
scientific entity ; and yet the supply of teachers outruns the 
demand, it is said. That fact has an economic reason, no 
doubt. Badly paid in comparison with the work and with the 
disadvantages as the calling is, it is fairly certain while the 
individual retains her health, strength, and youth. And so it 
has become the great goal of women compelled to earn their 
lvings. Into it come, it is true, those few who love teaching, 
who care to watch minds growing, who can realize that their 
own imperfect efforts are being crowned with a measure of 
success, which may make one life or a few lives less unlovely 
than seemed likely ; who take pains to train the logical faculty, 
and so dam up at its source one possible channel of perpetual 
error; who, setting aside the risk, or defying it, of being charged 
with foolish sentimentality, permit themselves to love the children 
who fall into their hands ; who try to guide them through the 
poignant troubles and fears of youth, to set them armed and 
equipped on Life's highway; who rejoice with them in success, 
and remind them in failure that it is required of man to work, 
but not always given to him to win ; those whom the son of a 
great schoolmaster apostrophized as 

Servants of God !—or sons 

Shall- I not call you? because 

Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 

His, who unwillingly sees 

One of His little ones lost. 
These undoubtedly enter the profession, but not induced there- 
into by a salary of £120 a year. 

Besides them come those whose immediate duty it is to “ keep 
themselves ” (perhaps others too); who have no particular love 
for the work, but who recognize that this profession is the most 
immediately remunerative of those now open to women, and 
who do what is required of them honestly, conscientiously, but 
without much illumination. And also there come women 
literary, musical, or endowed with the draughtsman’s skill, 
waiting to escape into the region of artistic creation when chance 
may Offer or the plunge appear not too desperately bold. To 
it come these who are required by others to work, who have 
allowed others to choose their lot in life ; to it come the dull on 
whom it has scarcely dawned that teaching is an art that not all 
can practise, as truly as any other a "fine art" ; to it come an 
army who enter because no other profession is open. The pro- 
portion of the first named to the heterogeneous mass of the 
rest has not been ascertained by statistics—would, indeed, not 
be easy to compute. Is it an extravagant guess to put it at one 
in ten (not the same ten mentioned before)?  * Happy is 
Evenus " even at that dubious rate. 


What is the state of things on the pupils’ side, consequent - 


on this economic condition on the mistresses’ side? In other 
words, do our schools do what they undertake? Is the work of 
teaching a success? Educational results are hard to test. If 
there be a flaw in a ship’s boiler, it bursts at an inconvenient 
moment—probably no moment would be anything else. Then 
the yard where the boiler was made does not reap reward. A 
piece of cotton cloth is a tangible object ; its value can be 
appraised accurately, and the factory responsible for its manu- 
facture condemned or lauded. But many elements go to the 
making of a human being ; the finished product is not so im- 
mediately traceable to plain causes as a boiler or a sheet. 
University lists, scholastic distinctions are some sort of a test 
of the bright and alert. But what of the mass? Are they the 
better for the immense sacrifices made by a band of women, for 
the most part overworked and underpaid? Is the nation 
garnering its due harvest for that portion of wealth which, if it 
does not expend it itself, is being expended for it? If a little 
more were paid at the outset, would it not be repaid, perhaps, 
nie the most virtuous of all the grain sown, even one hundred- 
old ? 

The present writer is fully aware of the great difficulty of 


increasing salaries, dependent as it is on the previous difficulty 
of raising school fees. On the whole, fees in girls’ schools are 
lower than those in boys. Are they deemed of less importance 
or easier to teach? "Though it is unquestionable that some 
people pay high-school fees with a grumble, who could afford 
quite well to pay double or four fold, yet school bills, in many a 
home, are an anxious problem. At the same time, a small rise, 
really small to each individual parent, would in a large, or even 
in a moderate-sized, school make a substantial addition to the 
mistresses’ salaries. It is an economic truism that the amount 
of happiness potential in £10 to one whose income is £120 is 
incommensurably greater than the amount potential in that 
same £10 offered to another who possesses, let us say, even a 
modest £200. 

Let any one take the balance-sheet of a great educational 
company, and reckon what a rise of £1 a term would mean in 
funds available for the payment of salaries. The struggle to a 
parent to pay Z1 more a term, great though in some cases 
it might be, would be far outweighed in general advantage to 
teachers, and so to the taught, and hence to the community. 

A complaint is sometimes heard of the intellectual poverty of 
the inferior clergy. Those competent to know trace it to the 
scanty emoluments of many vicariates and curacies in the 
Anglican Church. The teaching world of women will not lose 
the best candidates in this way whereby the Church tends to do 
it, because, while many careers are open to able men, there are 
—whatever may be said or written by those who have not ex- 
perimented—few non-scholastic openings for first-rate women. 
But where the teaching world will {ose is in the deterioration of 
individuals who, had their market value been estimated wisely 
in time, might have attained the brilliance and the skill which 
the nation needs in its teachers. 

No ; itis not easy to test educational results. But can we 
say of the girls trained now at this enormous cost that their 
aims are less trivial, their lack of responsibility less glaring, 
their tastes in the nobler arts of life less execrable, their 
inability to read a foreign tongue less profound, their prompt- 
ness in sudden emergency, or even their capacity in the 
ordinary affairs of life greater zs the proportion that they ought 
fo be, considering the trouble that has been incurred ? 

If not, then the money, inadequate as it is, the time, the 
thought, the physical strength, the boredom, the suffering, the 
love have been spent not wisely but too well, and the assistant- 
mistress must be pronounced an economic failure, a new and 
gigantic offering to the spirits of cheeseparing and misdirected 
effort. And to whom can the savour of such a sacrifice be 
acceptable ? 


— — u 


FROEBEL, STANLEY HALL, AND HENRIETTE 
SCHRADER. 


By Mary J. LYSCHINSKA. 


VEN on this side of the Atlantic the article in the Forum 
on “Some Defects of the Kindergarten in America” 
comes like a refreshing breeze to many friends of Froebel's 
work. Where the present writer finds herself so much in 
accord as she does with the main drift of Dr. Stanley Hall's 
article, it may seem superfluous to cavil over single points, how- 
ever important. But the very freshness of his criticism is 
infectious, and possibly he may agree with the writer that a 
healthy discussion within the same camp is more honouring to 
the cause than silent submission to an orthodox creed, even of 
the latest brand. 

Again and again in perusing the article I could not help 
regretting that two such workers in the educational field as 
Henriette Schrader and Dr. Stanley Hall never met and held 
converse ; surely education would have been enriched thereby. 
Indeed that gentleman pays such a warm tribute of admiration 
to the Pestalozzi-Froebel House of Berlin, the life-work of Mrs. 
Schrader, that the thought suggests itself how much give-and- 
take there would have been between the lady who is at once 
the most important historical link with Froebel and the most 
radical reformer of Froebel orthodoxy, on the one hand, and 
the apostle of child study, on the other. Surely Dr. Stanley 
Hall would have found some of his conceptions of “ Mutter- und 
Koselieder" fusing into new moulds under the ripe wisdom of 
Mrs. Schraders exposition and the unobtrusive simplicity 
with which it was offered. 
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Dr. Stanley Hall’s objections to the book may be briefly 
summarized as follows :—(1) The book is a product of Froebel’s 
decadence ; (2) the contents of the book are Pore 
unsound, £e, do not agree with the order of the unfolding 
mind of the child ; (3) the book is zsthetically valueless ; 
(4) the contents may have been suitable for peasant children 
of Froebel’s time—they are unreal under modern conditions of 
city life. 

It would be a little difficult for many of us in this part of the 
world to accept Dr. Stanley Hall’s dictum as to the historical 
position of “ Mutter- und Koselieder" with reference to the 
development of Froebel’s educational mission. Certainly the 
book was published in 1843, nine years before his death, but it 
was in process of making for several years beforehand, and we 
know that Froebel's first wife (a lady whose influence on his 
genius was more important than is generally known) collaborated 
in the work. Froebel himself considered that in this work he 
had laid down the cardinal principles of his theory, and Henriette 
Schrader, perhaps the least trammelled by vain tradition 
amongst all his followers, made it for over a quarter of a 
century a subject of a course of instruction in each grade of the 
training school in the Pestalozzi-Froebel House. Moreover, 
the contents of “ Mutter- und Koselieder ” are but pictorial and 
versified repetitions of the burden of Froebel's teaching in * The 
Education of Man," published in 1826, and the two works are 
in many respects parallel. Twenty years ago it was a standing 
reproach to kindergarten training colleges in England and 
Germany that they ignored the existence of this work, whilst 
the excessive attention paid then to the series in the various 
Occupations was wearisomely proved by the miles of paper 
foldings, paper cuttings, and mat weavings that were produced 
at annual examinations of the Froebel Society of London. 
Those who, like the present writer, have watched the gradual 
transformation of the kindergarten world in two countries can 
distinctly trace the influence for good which the increased study 
of “ Mutter- und Koselieder” has had upon the training of 
students. If increased attention to this work of Froebel’s has 
had such a beneficial effect upon kindergartners in Britain and 
Germany, how can it exercise such a baneful influence in 
America ? 

Perhaps the answer depends on the point of view from which 
the work has to be regarded, and the attainment of such a point 
of view presents less difficulty to the average student of Froebel 
on this side of the Atlantic, moving in an atmosphere saturated 
by history, than to the denizens of a New World. It 
seems to the writer, at least, as if both the errors in the use of 
the book which Mr. Stanley Hall points out, and his castigation 
of these errors, bear the traces of a certain remoteness from the 
world of feeling and thought dominant in Froebel’s youth, and 
of which this book is a characteristic outcome. 

Now,it was just this combination of historical perspective 
with a very modern development of the principles in practice 
that made Mrs. Schrader’s lessons on “ Mutter- und Kose- 
lieder" of unique value. How well the writer can recall the 
very last course of instruction she yave to a class truly cosmo- 
politan in character, comprising ladies of at least five different 
nationalities, during the winter months of 1896-97! At the 
very outset of the course she pointed out to us some of the 
causes which retard any real understanding of Froebel's work, 
frankly confessing that some of these lie in the personality of 
Froebel himself, in his difficult literary style, his irregular edu- 
cation, and his idiosyncrasies. Henriette Schrader then singled 
out some of the currents of the higher thought of his time 
which profoundly modified his educational message ; she taught 
us to trace the influence of the romantic school of literature, 
with its worship of medizevalism and excessive love of symbol- 
ism, in the quaint plates of “ Mutter- und Koselieder.” But 
Henriette Schrader did not bid us go to the past alone for a key 
to Froebel's ideas in that book ; on the contrary, she saw in the 
rise and spread of scientific habits of thought a guarantee for 
the inevitable rebirth of interest in Froebel's educational theory 
therein revealed. His view concerning the relations subsisting 
between body and mind, his firm assumption of the facts of evo- 
lution in the intellectual, emotional, and moral spheres, his con- 
ception of the typical characteristics of the manly and womanly 
nature—all these fundamental questions Henriette Schrader 
considered were revealed in that book, and made it pre- 
eminently one of the present and more so of the future. 

Indeed, she herself was a modern woman in the best sense of 


the word, so full and rich were her relations to the world of to- 
day, so bracing and inspiring was her outlook on the future— 
the good time coming when the scientific and ethical leaven now 
fermenting in all our social problems shall have permeated 
human society, when education shall be a supreme consider- 
ation in each household, high or low, and when a whole nation 
shall be truly cultured! Dr. Stanley Hall very rightly finds in 
Froebelism a fundamentally wholesome philosophy for celibate 
women until the blessing of married existence comes as a 
guietus. Henriette Schrader had the boldness of conviction, 
perhaps of genius, not only to carry Froebelism up to the thres- 
hold of marriage, but over it, with the effective co-operation 
of her husband. Perhaps an acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. 
Schrader, and with the circle especially of the younger genera- 
tion under their influence, would have given Dr. Stanley Hall 
an enlarged view of the central truth of Froebel’s book, namely, 
the possibility of raising marriage and parenthood to a higher 
plane by an intelligent and active co-operation between the 
sexes in all questions relating to the up-bringing of the young, 
both within and without the family circle. Henriette Schrader's 
frequent injunction as an inspiring teacher of women : “ Uebet 
geistige Miitterlichkeit” was no weak transcendentalism, but 
the unconscious summary of her own long and transparent life, 
and it has fallen as a spiritual dew on many households. The 
education of men, as well as women, for parenthood in a high 
sense, and the consequent regeneration of family life in the 
future, was the burden of Froebel's message in “ Mütter- und 
Koselieder.” The plates require no artificial key to their mean- 
ing if this simple fact be kept in view. Children are therein 
pictured in family surroundings ; family events, such as a stroll, 
a meal, going to sleep, a birthday, feeding the chickens, garden- 
ing, the visit of a workman, going to the toy-shop, or visitors 
calling—these are taken as occasions for weaving a delicate web 
of educational thought and practice, not unworthy of the attention 
of philosophers or mothers. Froebel’s first wife characterized 
the book well when she wrote on the fly-leaf of a first copy : 


Fribbles will deem it idle dreaming, 
Responsive souls will find the meaning ; 
For vulgar natures laugh to scorn 

The truths on deeper minds inborne. 


Dr. Stanley Hall not only objects to the contents of the book, 
but to its form—“ very crude poems, indifferent music and 
pictures, the like of which were never seen in any art exhibit." 
Certainly some of the rimes and much of the music might be 
improved, but his judgment is too sweeping to be accurate. It 
would, perhaps, require a Goethe to weld philosophy and flow- 
ing numbers to perfection ; but some of the mottoes and the 
children's rimes are good poetry, and there is a simplicity and 
directness in the original which is often missed in a translation. 
Without desiring to defend or preserve the faulty drawing in 
ome of the plates, would Dr. Stanley Hall deny the possibility 
of an artistic conception of a scene in which he might never- 
theless detect technical errors such as no modern drawing in- 
structor would commit? Some famous pictures of the world 
will occur to the reader in answer to this question, and com- 
petent and experienced lovers of art have held that most of the 
plates in * Mutter- und Koselieder? will survive by virtue of an 
elixir of life the artist has breathed into them, in spite of the 
defects in drawing. 

Dr. Stanley Hall seems to infer that only party prejudice 

revents kindergartners from accepting Herbartian theory, but 
it may also be due to a desire for logical consistency. 
Henriette Schrader again and again pointed out the fact that 
Herbart's and Froebel’s psychology are diametrically opposed 
in important particulars, even although the two educationalists 
may agree in many practical measures. Both, for instance, 
advocate concentration of interest, both appeal to the activity 
of the pupil. A closer examination of these seeming coincidences 
reveals the different psychological conceptions underlying them, 
and the practical consequences flowing from these. The centre 
of interest in Herbartian pedagogy is instruction to bring about a 
good disposition (Gesinnunysunterricht), and, as the points of 
connexion linking it with other instruction have a purely ratio- 
cinative origin, they frequently appear far-fetched and forced in 
practice. How very different is Mrs. Schraders application 
and realization of Froebel’s principle of a “unity of life? 
(Lebenseinigung)! She places the children in natural surround- 
ings, under motherly direction, in the midst of a household, 
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a garden, and household pets. A basis of natural fact underlies 
the educational principle of concentration, and the work which 
the above surroundings impose upon young and old every day 
of the year yields material for concentration and interconnexion, 
without artificial straining after such. 

Again, Mrs. Schrader had often occasion to point out what 
a very different position Herbart’s “ Occupation” has in his 
pedagogic theory: it is the safety-valve to let off superfluous 
energy, the educational waste-pipe for the overflow of the 
passions. With Froebel the constructive instinct is to be laid 
hold of from the earliest years and to be brought into organic 
interaction with the receptive activity of the child; it is an in- 
tegral part of education because it is to be a trained means of 
self-expression, without which the balance between mental 
intake and output cannot be held. 

From the above it must not be supposed that Mrs. Schrader 
could not appreciate the splendid services rendered by a man 
like Herbart to the science of instruction; to him Germany 
owes the fact that it is generally treated as a science founded 
upon psychology. At the same time his pedagogy is old enough 
to have produced some attendant evils ; and the one-sided value 
attached to intellectual training is the direct outcome of the 
psychological doctrine that presentations are the primary state 
of the soul—all else is derivative and secondary ; that feeling is 
indistinct and undeveloped presentation; and that the will can 
only be trained through the circle of thought. 


EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 
By C. SCUDAMORE. 


ees latest Consular Report on the little kingdom of Belgium 

informs us that that country "holds the seventh place 
among the countries of the world, arranged according to the 
total value of their special commerce, but that, if these countries 
are arranged according to the value of such commerce per head 
of the inhabitants, Belgium occupies the first place in the world." 
The value of the special commerce per head works out as 
follows :—Belgium, 574 francs ; United Kingdom, 480 francs ; 
Germany, 211 francs; France, 207 francs; United States, 
129 francs. 

Now to what is this ascendency due which has placed 
Belgium at the head of the world of commerce and removed 
Great Britain to the second place, Germany and France 
occupying the next position, but one vastly inferior to either of 
the above? The answer may be given in a very few words: 
The superior commercial education which Belgium has insisted 
upon from the very first. Years ago, as far back as 1853, and 
only some twenty years after Belgium became a kingdom, far- 
sighted persons founded at Antwerp the Superior Institute of 
Commerce, the first school of its kind established in Europe. It 
has for its object the completion of the commercial education of 
those destined for mercantile pursuits, and the continuation of 
the instruction previously begun in the classes of the middle 
schools. It is placed under a Commission of six members, three 
of whom are nominated by the Government and three by the 
town. The Mayor of Antwerp acts as President of the Com- 
mission by right of his office, while the Director and professors 
are appointed by Government. 

A complete course of instruction, both theoretical and 
practical, is given during the two years’ course, while frequent 
visits are paid by the pupils to the various industrial establish- 
ments of the country. The programme for the first years study 
includes such commercial subjects as correspondence in English, 
French, and German, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, and 
business education generally. To these subjects are devoted 
some fifteen hours a week. A further period of eight hours is 
given to the history of commercial products, political economy, 
commercial geography, and the general principles of law. 
Modern languages are also extensively taught, three lessons of 
an hour each being set apart every week for each of the three 
languages English, Flemish, and German, while another 
three hours must be devoted to acquiring either Spanish or 
Italian. 

. The second year’s course consists mainly of a more ample 
interpretation of the subiects of the previous year ; thus, the 
pupil in the commercial division will receive full information as 
to the quotations at the various stock exchanges in Europe and 


America, and will be expected to understand the transactions 
when explained in the language of the country to which they 
refer. There are also lectures on the * General History of 
Commerce and Industry " and on * Commercial and Maritime 
Law,” and on the “ Law and Tariffs of Custom Houses.” After 
the student has passed an examination in these subjects, at the 
end of the first year he is permitted to enter upon the second 
course, at the close of which the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Commercial Studies is awarded to those who have satisfied the 
Government examiners. 

The pupils pay a registration fee of £1 and fees of £10 for 
the first year and £12 for the second. Scholarships of not 
more than £24 are granted by the Government to young men 
of moderate means, while a sum of £1,800 is set aside yearly to 
be awarded in travelling scholarships for Belgian students of 
the Institute. There is also a library of some five thousand 
volumes, and a museum containing specimens of the commercia 
products of different countries. ] 

The Institute at Antwerp may be taken as a typical specimen 
of the Belgian commercial school ; but similar schools, adapted 


-to the special needs of the district, may be found throughout 


the country. These are well described by M. Bertriaux in his 
work on “ Professional Education.” The principle of State-aid 
is invariably kept in view, and technical education is fostered 
with an unstinting hand. Great attention is given to assisting 
workmen in learning the details of their calling ; thus, we find 
schools for tailors at Brussels and Liége, for brewers at Ghent, 
and others for fishermen at Blankenberghe and Ostend. Special 
lectures for working men are organized at several of the so-called 
“industrial schools.” Thus, at Verviers there is a course on 
dyeing, at Ghent on weaving, and so on wherever such assist- 
ance is rendered desirable by the special exigencies of the 
locality. 

Still all technical and commercial education is but the con- 
tinuation of the primary and secondary schools of the country. 
These are excellently organized, and furnish a firm basis for 
the continuation schools and Universities of the kingdom. 
Much attention is devoted in the primary schools to the acquire- 
ment of the French, Flemish, and German languages, according 
to the vicinity in which the children reside. Half an hour a 
day is devoted to religious teaching under the supervision of 
the ministers of the different denominations or their representa- 
tives ; while the elementary subjects, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, receive their proper share of attention. 

The salaries of the teachers are not large, judged by our own 
standard ; but when the difference between the cost of living in 
the two countries is borne in mind the discrepancy is less real 
than it appears at first sight. The salaries vary from £48 a 
year in communes of fifteen hundred inhabitants or under to 
4,96 in those of a hundred thousand souls. Each teacher has 
also the right to a dwelling or an indemnity, which is fixed at a 
sum varying from £8 to £32. The teaching is under the super- 
vision of head and district inspectors, with salaries attaining a 
maximum of £280 and £160 respectively. An adequate allow- 
ance is made for hotel and travelling expenses. The upper- 
middle schools, or A¢hendées, as they are more generally 
termed, are, properly speaking, day-schools ; but provision is 
usually made for the maintenance of a certain number of 
boarders in connexion with these. The masters, or professors, 
must have obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Science at the University, and the education reaches a fairly 
advanced standard. 

These schools are divided into three sections :—(a) Greek 
and Latin humanities ; (^) Latin humanities ; (c) Modern sub- 
jects. The programme of the first section includes religion, 
Latin, Greek, French, Flemish, German, and English, also 
history and geography, mathernatics, natural science, drawing, 
music, and gymnastics. The second section contains the same 
subjects, but excludes Greek ; while the third excludes both 
Greek and Latin, but teaches commercial subjects instead. 
About thirty hours a week are devoted to study, and, as with 
primary schools, proper means are adopted, by inspection and 
examination, to secure the efficient working of the establish- 
ment. l 

The head masters’ salaries commence at £112 and attain the 
limit of £132 a year, with a supplement of £20 a year in the 
case of those who, by strict performance of their duties, may be 
considered to have earned it. Into the question of University 
education considerations of space forbid me to enter, but I may 
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mention that the superannuation and pensioning of professors is 
carefully observed in Belgium, both in the 4¢/‘nées and in the 
Universities as well. 

The salary of the ordinary University professor is 4280 a 
year; but this the Government is empowered to increase by a 
sum varying from £40 to £120 a year. It may be remarked 
that, even making allowance for certain fees from students, no 
one on the staff of the Belgian schools and Universities receives 
more than £500 a year, and that, commercially speaking, they 
appear to turn out a very fair article notwithstanding. There is 
nothing of the great disparity between the salaries of heads and 
assistants which is a glaring defect of the educational system in 
England. 

Another point in which the Belgian student is placed in an 
advantageous position as compared with his English confrère 
is the utter absence of that all-engrossing spirit of athleticism 
which—and I believe many athletic head masters will support 
the statement—has become almost too much of a fetish in 
the minds of the rising generation. Far be it from me to de- 
cry the healthy practice of the sports and exercises which have 
helped to raise England to her present position ; but are we not 
paying rather a high price for this supremacy in allowing a 
small though vigorous nation to steal a march on us? I have 
dwelt on this matter in greater detail in my recent work on 
Belgium and its institutions, and do not think that I have over- 
stated the point at issue. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


“Monographs on Education in the United States.” Edited by 
NICHOLAS M. BUTLER.— No. 7. Education of Women. By 
M. CAREY THOMAS. (Department of Education for the 
United States Commission to the Paris Exposition, 1900.) 

The art of education is long—and various—life is brief ; 
education exhibitions and congresses are apt to be more than 
commonly fatiguing. Yet some of the papers contributed by 
various writers to the Paris Exposition of 1900 are models of 
lucidity, of the compression of great matters into small com- 
pass. Miss Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College, 
certainly deserves thanks for her able monograph on women's 
education, or, to be quite precise, their higher education. 
America's experience seems to tally with. England's in the 
matter of dates: the higher education of women began about 
thirty years ago. Miss Thomas divides this education into 
college education for the training of the mental faculties, and 
professional or special education to fit women for money- 
making occupations. And this college education can be ob- 
tained in co-educational colleges, in independent women's 
colleges, or women's colleges connected more or less closely 
with men's colleges. There is, indeed, a real necessity for 
women's education in America, probably a greater necessity 
than exists in any other country. Women teachers form 67:8 
per cent. of all the teachers in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States (in the North Atlantic 
Division 80:8 per cent.) ; they form 538 per cent. of the total 
number of secondary teachers. When men were drained off to 
the Civil War women stepped into many of their places, and 
have not yet left. Although men undergraduate students in- 
crease faster than the ratio of population, viz., 51:2 per cent., 
women undergraduates have increased 111:8 per cent. There is 
now a “monstrous regiment” of 12,804 women holding the 
B.A. degree. 

In England there are many institutions calling themselves 
colleges which should be styled boarding-schools ; they are the 
mote of our educational eye. But the American beam is that 
many institutions call themselves Universities with little real 
title to the proud designation. Miss Thomas has, however, 
sorted them all out for us, or has accepted the sorting of a 
learned body in the States—the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnæ. There are 491 colleges for men (each conferring de- 
«rees, be it remembered), but, trying them by recognized tests, 
Miss Thomas reduces them to 51 foundations equal to European 
University rank, and adds to them 4 independent women's 
colleges, and 3 women's colleges affiliated to men's; this 
gives her a total of 58 colleges, and it is on the work of these 
that her conclusions and observations are based. The growth 


of co-education has been almost marvellous. In 1870 it was 
30 per cent. ; in 1898, 70 per cent ; and, if the Roman Catholic 
colleges for men be excluded, the figure rises to ŝo per cent. 
Most of the exclusive Universities give women certain privileges, 
and, indeed, Princeton is the only important foundation that gives 
women nothing. Not only is co-education increasing, but Miss 
Thomas tells us: * The unanimous experience in co-educational 
colleges goes to show that the average standing of women is 
slightly higher than the average standing of men. Many 
reasons for the greater success of women are given—such as 
absence of the distraction of athletic sports, greater diligence, 
higher moral standards "—but the fact remains. Nor is there a 
larger percentage of withdrawals from college on account of bad 
health among women than men. 

Thus one would imagine that everything is for the best in the 
best of all possible (co-educational) worlds. But there remains 
to be faced the fact that women have increased even more 
rapidly in separate colleges for their sex than in co-educational 
institutions. It isa strange thing that all separate colleges, both 
for men and women, are to be found in the East. The West is 
young, democratic, poor ; it began with co-education and won't 
abandon it. The East, the abode of light and wisdom, adopted 
another course and means to pursue it ; the sexes will there 
remain segregated in their camps of learning. Miss Thomas 
—it may be pardonable to remind the reader that Bryn Mawr 
is for women only—thus sums up the matter :— 


From the point of view of coaservative parents, there is undoubtedly 
serious objection to intimate association at the most impressionable 
period of a girl's life with many young men from all parts of the 
country, and of every possible social class. From every point of view, 
itis undesirable to have the problems of love and marriage presented for 
decision to a young girl during the four years when she ought to devote 
her energies to profiting by the only systematic training she is likely to 
receive during her life. 


And the writer goes on to show that there is greater freedom 
in the independent woman's college than in co-educational or 
affiliated institutions. It is good to know that all the college 
authorities tend to diminish supervision, and that women, as in 
England, refuse to regard as satisfactory any modification of 
the usual academic course; the tests must be the same for 
both sexes. One notes, with pleasure, that three out of the 
four independent women's colleges were founded and endowed 
by men. The founder of Wellesley College, Henry F. Durant, 
went so far as to state his intention * to found a college for the 
glory of God by the education and culture of women,” a little 
pleasantry for which women must be ever grateful. Many 
interesting details have been collected for us by Miss Thomas, 
and compressed into the narrow space of forty pages. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. By Prof. GOODWIN. (Price 12s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

In this work the editor has not fallen short of the standard 
of sound Greek scholarship and full lucid treatment for 
which his name is a guarantee among scholars. He himself 
remarks that, large as the book is, it yet omits some inter- 
esting questions, such as an examination of Demosthenes's 
rhythmical style ; but he would be an exacting critic who would 
demand for the full appreciation of this great speech any more 
material than is to be found between the covers of this edition. 
The MSS. are fully and clearly dealt with, and a running 
textual commentary placed at the foot of the text on each page. 
The notes are ample, though not over-loaded ; but for gram- 
matical purposes they require to be read side by side with the 
editors “Moods and Tenses.” The historical sketch, which 
extends over seventy pages, is especially valuable, not only 
because of its sane and accurate historical treatment, but also 
because it is not a mere excerpt from a history of Greece, but 
an essay specially proportioned and designed to illuminate 
the political questions in debate between Demosthenes and 
/Eschines. Free use has naturally been made of Grote and 
Schaefer ; but their full value has also been attached to all the 
new inscriptions that French research has recently been re- 
warded with at Delphi. Among a number of other supple- 
mentary essays two in particular call for attention. The 
discussion of the ypadn wapavopwy, in the first place, contains 
a very interesting comparison with the mechanism which the 
Constitution of the United States offers for dea'ing with the 
same difficulty. But it is a fair criticism to remark that more 
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emphasis should be laid on the fact that the ypad7) mapavépor 
broke down as a serious institution in the fourth century. 
Aristophon, we know, was indicted and acquitted seventy-five 
times, and in Demosthenes's time it scarcely presented more 
than an arena for personalities and party feeling. Secondly, in 
the essay on the Hero Physician and the Hero Kaàayirgs, 
Prof. Goodwin confirms the identification of the former with 
the Scythian Toxares, and makes it very probable that a 
mutilated figure of a Scythian excavated outside the Dipylum 
gate is the very figure spoken of by Lucian as existing in his 
day and as having come from the tomb of this Scythian 
physician, who posthumously stayed the great plague of 
Athens. 

In the text and commentary there is nothing which is not 
well supported or to which exception can be taken. In 
chapter 65 the old reading is to be regretted: óuds 7v dv 
Tis KaTa TOv OUK evavTiwOevTwY ois €mparrev . . . pépes occurs 
in two respectable MSS., and is much more in accordance with 
Demosthenes's fighting attitude than the opposite sense which 
the omission of óuds and ox gives. But it must be confessed 
that the weight of MS. authority is against it. In chapter 
139 iau3ecopayos has all the MSS. on its side, and gives, at 
any rate, as good a sense as iapSeoypados. We know that 
‘Eschines was an actor ; but we do not know that he ever wrote 
lampoons. In 216 chronological difficulties exist no longer for 
taking rg» xeepwgv as “the winter battle.” The difficult 
chapter, 227, is clearly explained, and in 320 the accusative 
oséva with éfiorauas is convincingly supported. But the 
commentary is uniformly good and does not need discussion, 
and it only remains to add that the book has been turned out 
in the best style by the University Press, and is singularly free 
from typographical and other blemishes. 


The Harrow School Register, 1801-1900. Second Edition. 
Edited by M. G. DAUGLISH. (Price 15s. net. Longmans.) 
The first edition, which appeared in 1894, was edited by Mr. 

Courtenay Welch. The difficulties that Mr. Welch had to face 

will be realized from the fact that the entrance-book from 1805 

to 1829, the period of Dr. George Butler’s Head Mastership, 

has been lost, and the lists had to be made up from stray bill- 
books still extant. Mr. Dauglish has had a comparatively easy 
task, to fill up the gaps as far as possible, correct inaccuracies, 
and bring the Register up to date ; but any one who has under- 
taken a similar work will appreciate the painful labour involved. 

The plan of the book can best be shown by a sample, and we 
purposely choose a comparatively obscure name :— 

Rashleigh, Evelyn William (Smad! Houses), son of J. Rash- 

leigh, Esq. (O.H.), Menabilly, Fowey, Cornwall. Left 1867°. 
Ch. Ch. Oxf. B.A. 1873, Barrister, 1878; J.P. and C.C. Corn- 
wall. Æ. W. Rashleigh, Esg., Kilmarth, Par Station, Cornwall. 

As far as we have been able to test the book, and we have 
checked some fifty names, we have found it absolutely accurate. 
In a few instances we could have supplied details that might 
have been included, but we have not detected an error. 

Every Old Harrovian who is not either a pauper or an 
illiterate millionaire will, of course, possess himself of the book, 
but the outsider also, if he be a sociologist or genealogist, will 
find his account. Thus it has often struck us as an interesting 
inquiry, Where are the sons of noblemen educated? There are 
not more of them at Eton than there were fifty years ago, and 
there are far fewer at Harrowthan there were then. Wellington 
College receives a few, but not enough to account for the 
difference. The Register bears out our impression. Thus, in 
the years 1851, 1852, we find that there entered Harrow 4 lords, 
10 honourables, and 1 baronet; in the last two years of the 
century, 1 lord, 1 honourable, and 2 baronets. On the other 
hand, an Indian or a Siamese prince would have been, indeed, 
a black swan fifty years ago. 

Again, the frequent recurrence of the same name suggests a 
fruitful line of investigation which we can only indicate. We 
find 40 Gordons, 34 Campbells, 3o Hamiltons, 24 Russells and 
Buxtons, 15 Aclands and Bullers. The three last mentioned 
are certainly all members of the same family and closely re- 
lated. Are family ties stronger at Harrow than at Eton or 
Winchester? How did the connexions between Harrow and 
Scotland, and Harrow and the Western Counties, both of which 
are strongly marked, first originate? What attracted the 
licensed victuallers to Harrow? Why do the names of the big 
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brewers — Allsopp, Bass, Bevan, Buxton, Courage, Guinness, 
Watney—so abound? We have asked riddles, some of which, 
perhaps, like those of “ Alice in Wonderland,’ have no answer, 
but, as to others, the editor (we hope it may still be Mr. 
Dauglish) might satisfy our curiosity in his preface to the third 
edition. 


Notes on English Etymolozy. With a Portrait. By W. W. 
SKEAT. (Price 8s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The testimonial to Prof. Skeat initiated by the Modern 
Language Association took the form of a portrait, here repro- 
duced, and the residue was handed over to the Professor to have 
a literary fling. He has devoted it to the republication of 
articles that have appeared from time to time in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society. Original work of this special 
character can never in any country be remunerative, but assuredly 
in Germany or in America it would not need a private subsidy 
before it could be published. 

Prof. Skeat is a born lexicographer.: In his pleasant causerie 
at Liverpool he admitted us behind the scenes, and revealed the 
innate joy he felt in the chase of words—following the trail 
like a sleuthhound, running the game to earth, and drawing and 
quartering his quarry. 

We have here collected a chapter on the language of Mexico, 
notes on words of Brazilian, Peruvian, and West Indian origin, 
and a list of English words found in Anglo-French ; this, in 
addition to the body of the work, may be described as addenda 
and corrigenda to the Professors “ Etymological Dictionary.” 
Here even for the lay reader there 1s a rich field for miscellan- 
eous browsing. What is a Christmas box? We wager that 
not one in a hundred of our readers knows that it was an earthen- 
ware box carried round by apprentices to collect Boxing Day 
tips from customers, which, like a missionary box, had to be 
broken to get at its contents. What is hopscotch? Some 
may know that it used to be called “scotch-hoppers,” but it has 
nothing to do with Scotland ; it is the hop from the scotch or 
scratch line. Surround, as first proved by Prof. Skeat, has no 
connexion with round, but comes from super-undare, to over- 
flow, to whelm. Saunter has nothing to do with Sainte Terre, 
as we were taught by Trench, but represents the later Latin 
exadventurare, * to venture out." 

What globe-trotters words are! Take mandiiion, a soldiers 
cloak (the word is found in Chapman's “ Homer”). The ter- 
mination shows it is Italian, and Florio gives mandilione, but 
only the suffix is Italian ; the rest is Spanish mandil, borrowed 
by Spain from the Arabic andil, a cloth or kerchief; but this in 
turn is borrowed from the Latin »az/;//e. Thus mandilion and 
mantle are doublets. Again, if we say “ He was Azpped and in 
a quandary,” we are really employing a tautology. 

We have treated Prof. Skeat’s notes as little Jack Horner did 
his Christmas pie. Our apology must be that this pie is all 
plums, seasoned, it is true, with a spice of sly humour, as when 
we read: “An unfortunate conjecture of mine which I have 
since discovered to be all wrong, adopted, however, by the 
* Century Dictionary.’ ” 


Two Lectures Introductory to the Study of Poetry. By the Rev. 
H. C. BEECHING. (Cambridge University Press.) 

These lectures, delivered, we believe, both at Cambridge and 
at Oxford, are somewhat slight in substance, suggestive, not ex- 
haustive, as lectures should be. Mr. Beeching starts with 
Milton's famous trilogy, *simple, sensuous, passionate," and 
suggests as the modern equivalents “universality, concreteness, 
genius or poetic imagination.” He passes on to define imagin- 
ation in its manifold senses, and undertakes “to look for 
once fairly in the face the Coleridgian distinction of imagination 
and fancy.” Then follow half a dozen pages of charming 
criticism, but it is wholly destructive, and the conclusion—* So 
much for the contrast of imagination and fancy, which critics 
might now be content to let die"—is a delightful stroke of 
Socratic irony. It is as a man of letters, not as a philosopher, 
that Mr. Beeching shines. When he tells us that by imagination 
the psychologist means the power of summoning again before 
the mind’s eye vivid images of what has been once seen—the 
power of a Robert Houdin or one of Mr. Francis Galton's 
visualizers—this, and nothing more, we think how any of Mr. 
Keatinge’s or Mr. Oscar Browning’s young men, fresh from 
their Wundt and Sully, must have stared and gasped. When 
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he breaks a lance with the author of * Modern Painters," and 
convicts him of * waywardness, preciosity, inattention, and the 
uncritical use of critical labels," we applaud to the echo the 
beau sabreur. Equally good in its way is the contrast between 
“Macbeth” and “ Richard II." ; though we confess we should have 
chosen “Hamlet” rather than * Macbeth” as Shakespeare's 
impersonation of the poetic character. 

The second lecture, on “ Expression in Poetry,” abounds in 
felicitous illustrations and fine appreciations. Mr. Beeching is 
something of a poet himself ; he can assay and stamp with the 
hall-mark the genuine gold, wherever he finds it, whether in 
Keats and Coleridge, or in Gray and Blake and Crabbe. Some 
points in poetic language he seems to us to have overlooked— 
its remoteness from vulgar associations, from the language of 
everyday life and its consequent tendency to archaism— but, as 
we said, the lecturer makes no pretence of exhausting his sub- 
ject, and his treatment of a trite theme is at once fresh and, as 
far as it goes, sound. 


“ Heroes of the Nations."— William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
and the Growth and Division of the British Empire, 1708- 
Ui By WALFORD Davis GREEN, M.P. (Putnam's 

ons. 

This Life of Chatham is one of the best volumes of the series 
to which it belongs, and deserves all the good which can be 
said of it. We have read it with the greatest interest and 
pleasure, and can confidently recommend it as based on a 
fairly thorough examination of such materials for the history of 
the man and his time as are at present to be had. Mr. Green 
states adequately the magnitude of the task which lay before 
Pitt when he took office in 1757, and the means by which he 
raised this country from a position of extreme distress to one 
of unexampled glory. Pitt was the first to appreciate the 
strength and resources of the country ; he had a superb con- 
fidence in himself and in Great Britain, a sublime courage, and 
a power of inspiring with his own lofty spirit every man whom 
he sent to fight his country's battles by land or sea, or represent 
her interests at a foreign court. No man left his presence at 
that great time without feeling that the work given him to do 
must be done at all hazards, and that the end would surely be 
victory. It was by these means that he turned the French out 
of America and crushed their power in India, that he conquered 
their colonies and destroyed their navy. He discovered and 
made full use of the wealth of England and of its ability to 
meet taxation, and in return he and the men whom he chose 
and sent forth to fight gave her the command of the sea, the 
source of her safety and the means of her imperial expansion. 
When Spain joined France by the Pacte de Famille he was 
ready to accept the challenge and eager to fight them both at 
once. ln one sense he did so; for the victories of 1762 were 
the fruits of his work and of his inspiration. His “single 
eloquence, like an annihilated star, shone many months after it 
had set." For his star had set ; he was no longer Minister. 

Mr. Green examines, in an appendix, the cause of Pitt's 
resignation. Unlike most historians of the period, he does not 
believe that Pitt had any special information as to the Pacte 
and its consequences. From a careful examination of such 
manuscript and other sources as are available we are fairly 
certain that he is right. That the Pacte had been signed was 
known to all the Cabinet, and copies of the intercepted letters 
of Grimaldi and Fuentes lay before them. There is every 
reason to believe that all the secret information which Pitt 
received was communicated to the other members of the 
Cabinet. He knew what that information meant, and was for 
striking at once, before the Spanish foża could reach home; his 
fellow Ministers, with the exception of Temple, who at that 
time chose to follow his lead, believed what they hoped— 
that Spain might be detached from France, that in any case 
she would not go to war, that France might make peace if 
Great Britain would yield a little more, and that when peace 
was made they could afford to get rid of their imperious col- 
league. The various attempts which were made to induce him 
to take office during the next five years are carefully noted, but 
the limits of Mr. Green's work prevent him from telling them 
in much detail. He was necessary to the stability of an Ad- 
ministration, and the King was driven to turn to him as a 
refuge from men whom he hated. But, great as he was as a 
dictator, he did not work well with others ; he made his fellow 
Ministers feel themselves “inferior animals.” He was extremely 


overbearing, and there was a strong element of affectation in 
his character. His Administration in 1766 contained men of 
considerable ability, but it was made up out of parties which 
had nothing in common ; it lacked cohesion, and had little 
parliamentary strength. His retreat from the House of 
Commons gave it a severe blow at starting, and it was eventu- 
ally wrecked by some unfortunate negotiations for help and by 
a quarrel with the Rockingham party occasioned by Chatham's 
arbitrary conduct. He was soon afterwards incapacitated by 
illness, and Grafton was left ** as head of a Government whose 
measures he almost invariably disapproved," waiting and 
hoping for Chatham’s return to political life. Chatham, when 
he did return, behaved, we think, somewhat ungenerously to 
him ; but of this nothing is said here. Mr. Green writes fully 
on Chatham's views with regard to the American grievances, 
and truly says that he “had an insight into American character 
which was the outcome of sympathy and affection.” Unhappily, 
the Englishman of his time did not think of the colonists as his 
fellow-countrymen, and this lack of sympathy was at the bottom 
of much of the trouble which ensued. We point out one small 
flaw in Mr. Green's work, not for the purpose of finding fault, 
but to emphasize the praise which we are glad to bestow on it 
as a whole. M. Dutens, the author of the amusing “ Mémoires 
d'un Voyageur qui se repose," who claims to have given Pitt 
information as to the relations between France and Spain in 
October 1760, was secretary to the British Embassy at Turin, 
not, as stated here, at Naples. 


The Student's Rome. By HENRY G. LIDDELL, D.D. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and, in part, Re-written, by P. V. M. 
BENECKE, M.A. (Price 7s. 6d. John Murray.) 

This is an old friend in a new dress, and the new dress, as is not 
always the case, has here effected a great improvement. The book is, 
in the first place, presented in a much more attractive form, a pleasant 
and bright binding, good print, and good paper. As far as the contents 
are concerned, Mr. Benec e has performed his duty with discretion and 
skill; he has succeeded in bringing the old matter up to date with a 
minimum of dislocation and distortion. We have still Liddell’s clear 
and pleasant narrative, still the old arrangement and choice of subjects. 
One feature, which is new and which should be of particular value to 
young students, is the addition at the end of each chapter of a fairly full 
list of references to the original authorities or to larger works in which 
the subject or period dealt with is more fully discussed. A second 
praiseworthy feature is the abundance of illustrations and maps which 
(with the exception of a few of the illustrations) have been s ly pre- 
pared for this edition, and which add largely, not only to its pleasant- 
ness, but to its historical value. In particular, the reproductions of the 
coins reach a high standard of excellence. In its new guise ** The 
Student's Rome" is a text-book of Roman history which can be 
warmly recommended for use in the higher forms of schools; it would 
be certainly difficult to name a better work for the purpose. Nor need 
its range of usefulness be confined to this alone ; for older and more 
advanced students will not repent of having given it a place on their 
shelves. 


** Cambridge Natural History."—Vol. VIII. Amphibia and Reptiles. 
By Dr. HANS Gapow.  (9x6in., pp. xiii., 668, illustrated ; price 
17s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is an admirable book, full of new, carefully ascertained, and 
well illustrated information. The author has kept many live amphi- 
bians and reptiles, and has particularly attended to them during his 
residences abroad. His own observations are supplemented by those 
of good naturalists in every part of the world. The exact and interest. 
ing researches of Boulenger have been of great use. We regard this 
volume as a most important contribution to natural history. Without 
neglecting system or morphology, Dr. Gadow has studied his animals as 
living things, and justifies this method, so rarely practised, by the 
wealth of new matter with which he has enriched zoology. 


Laureata: A Book of Poetry for the Young. Edited by RICHARD 
WiLsoN, B.A. (74 x5 in., pp. 223; price 1s. 6d. Edward 
Arnold. ) 

The number of selections of poetry for the young can hardly be 
counted ; and their intrinsic merit and their fitness for their purpose are 
very various. But it is certainly a long time since we came across a 
little book so well selected and so suitable for the middle forms of a 
school as the one which lies before us—which has also the merits of 
being well printed and neatly bound. There is hardly a single piece 
—except, perhaps, ‘‘ Excelsior,” with its ungrammatical catch-word 
—which we could wish away; while there are included not only so 
much that is good from the past, but also much that is good from 
living or quite modern authors. We heartily recommend the little 
book. Criticism is hardly necessary her£ But we should ourselves 
like to see William Morris represented by a better piece than the song 
of Orpheus from ‘‘ Jason "— say a passage from ** Cupid and Psyche"; 
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and '' Excelsior" might very well be replaced by a passage from 
“ Hiawatha.” Mr. Wilson is possessed both of good taste and of 
good judgment. We wish his book success. 


** Macmillan's Pocket Classics." —.SeJecions from the Southern Poets. 
Selected and Edited by W. L. WEBER. (514x44 in., pp. L, 
221; price Is. Macmillan.) 

A neatly bound and well printed little volume. The selections are 
made with good judgment and a certain catholicity of taste. The few 
brief notes are adequate, and are supplied with an index. The short 
biographical sketches given in the introduction are satisfactorily 
done, but really are hardly wanted unless they throw useful light on 
the poems, which is not often. The little volume is primarily intended 
for Georgia, in the United States. Yet we cannot but think that 
Georgia colleges would do better if they spent their time on poetry of 
somewhat more widely recognized merit. Patriotism may sometimes be 
carried too far. Nevertheless, English readers will find something to 
interest them in the volume. 


Stray Thoughts on Character. By Lucy H. M. Soutsry. 
(63( x4!4 in., pp. 207; price 2s. net. Longmans.) 

Miss Soulsby, of whose work at the Oxford High School for Girls 
many of us know at least something, has given us many little volumes 
of ‘Stray Thoughts "—** For Girls," ** For Invalids," ** For Mothers 
and Teachers," and **On Reading." In the volume before us she has 
collected a series of addresses and talks, delivered in various places at 
various times, which bear directly or indirectly on character and the 
formation of character. Her subjects are: ‘‘ Sweetness and Strength,” 
' Happiness," “Girls and their Money," ‘ Self-Control,” ** The 
Education of Girls," ** An Ideal Woman," ‘‘Our Duty to our Neigh- 
bour,” “The Slough of Despond,” ‘* Self-Education,” and ** Moral 
Thoughtfulness.” She writes brightly and interestingly, and draws 
her material from considerable experience and no small amount of 
reading. The title of her last address might be taken as the chief 
characteristic of her little book—moral thoughtfulness. She gives us 
her thoughts frankly, and constantly draws our attention to what con- 
stitutes moral worth in life—life in the world and in the-home. She 
seldom fails to win a willing consent, and never fails to give us some- 
thing to think about. If we may confess to a preference, we like best 
the first two papers, and that on girls’ education ; though, in the last, 
we are conscious of a slight, but only a slight, difference of view here 
and there. We very heartily agree with her in the value she sets on a 
girl's home-life after she leaves school, and on her duties to that life. 
She speaks out plainly and wisely on these matters, and we trust that 
her views will have a wide and careful consideration by mothers and 
teachers. We like the book well, and recommend it to all those, 
whether teachers or not, who have the care and direction of girls. 
Miss Soulsby is no advocate of a cloistered virtue, but sees clearly the 
frequent harm of an indiscriminate rush into the outside world of work 
or pleasure—of excitement in any case. She is against extremes of all 
kinds ; and she tells us why. 


** Bohn's Standard Library." — The History of Early Italian Literature 
to the Death of Dante. Translated from the German of ADOLF 
GASPARY by HERMAN OELsNER, M.A., Ph.D. (734 x5 in., 
pp- 414 ; price 3s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

Writing of Gaspary’s ** Geschichte der italienischen Litteratur " in his 

** Short History of Italian Literature," Dr. Garnett says : ** An important 
work unfortunately left incomplete. . . . The best of all the larger 
Italian literary histories, but deficient in form ; rather a quarry of 
material than a regular edifice.” This work—or rather a portion of its 
first volume—is here translated by Dr. Oelsner, himself an Italian 
scholar and a writer on Dante. The translation is so well done, and 
the ** History ” is itself so useful, that we trust we may have the rest of it 
before very long, though what we have here is complete enough in itself 
as far asit goes. The history was written in 1884, and translated into 
Italian, with certain additions, in 1887 ; and Dr. Oelsner himself adds 
a few supplementary bibliographical notes, bringing things down to 
1899. The history is undoubtedly readable, and will be found useful as 
& book of reference. Italian scholars—and their number in England is 
regrettably small—will probably not need an English translation. But 
there must be many who, though not yet scholars, may possibly some 
day become scholars. To these an English version like the present will 
be welcome and useful, and may prove an incentive to further inquiry. 
The amount of Italian literature is undoubtedly comparatively small ; 
and but very little of first-class quality is given us at the present day. 
But within its limits there is so much of the very highest excellence that 
we sincerely join with Dr. Oelsner in regretting that more attention is 
not given to Italian literature to-day by English men and women. It 
is a blot upon our scholarship that so few read the great Italians in the 
original. To one who knows Latin and French the language is easy 
to learn to read; and one must be blind indeed not to see and feel 
the beauty of the great works written in it. May this volume help to 
bring about a better state of things. 


Vexed Questions. By RACHEL CHALLICE. 
Mitchell.) 
Twenty-two ‘‘middles” reprinted from the West Sussex Gazette, 


(Price 6d. Arundel : 


dealing mostly with das ewig Weibliche. Miss Challice gives us sound, 
commonplace philosophy, and eschews (heaven bless her !) sex problems. 
Learn how to make yourself useful—to nurse, to cook, to type-write ; 
don’t be afraid of marrying on £500 a year, and, if you see no chance 
of marrying in England, emigrate. These, as the editor remarks, are 
not “the mild and controversial latitudes" (an unconscious oxymoron) 
of ** Paradise Lost," but safe counsels for our girls. Geschwistern, on 
page I, is a slip for Geschwister, and the Pharoahs (szc) are hardly 
models for the twentieth century, as they usually married their sisters. 


“ British Anthologies.” Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A.— 
(1) The Dunbar Antholozy, 1401-1508 A.D. (2) The Spenser 
Anthology, 1948-1591 A.D. (3) The Cooper Anthology, 1775- 
1800 A.D. (All of the same size and price, viz., 7!( x5 in., 
pp. vi., 312; price 2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

We have already noticed several volumes of this excellent and 
scholarly series, and we have now three more volumes before us—all 
showing the same care in the editing and catholicity in the selection of 
pieces. We most heartily endorse the claim set forth for the series by 
the editor, that the ten volumes together form the most diversified and 
representative poetical miscellany that has yet appeared in the language. 
They contain love lyrics, political songs, Vauxhall songs, and the like, 
with here and there longer poems of acknowledged merit and literary 
importance. And these are clustered round one great writer for each 
period. No doubt a large number of the pieces chosen are of no great 
poetical merit. But, the idea being to form a national Ais/erzca/ 
anthology, poetic ‘merit alone could not be the guide. It is of more 
importance for the particular purposes of the series that the pieces 
chosen should have been popular and typical in their time—with such 
other virtues as gods and the fates allowed—and that they should be 
drawn from authentic sources and carefully edited, so that we may have 
really scholarly texts. The hunt for these texts—often in fugitive 
serials and newspapers—must have been a very serious task ; but it has 
been accomplished admirably by Prof. Arber, to whom students of 
English already owe so much. We most heartily recommend the series. 
Of the three volumes before us, the one which has perhaps interested us 
most is ** The Dunbar Anthology.” It contains much which is not 
readily accessible in books of moderate price, and is nowhere else to be 
found as a collection—except in some measure in Prof. Skeat's ** Speci- 
mens of English Literature, 1394-1579," in which the interest is rather 
linguistic than literary. Every volume is supplied with a glossary and 
index, and with a few brief notes as to sources and dates. The whole 
period covered in the ten volumes is four hundred years, and the 
collection must contain about two thousand poems by something like 
four hundred authors. The task, though heavy, was worth performing, 
and it has been worthily performed. 


Brother Musicians. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 

These reminiscences give to the world in general details full of 
interest of the lives of two English musicians, Edward and Walter 
Bache. The two brothers form a striking contrast in many ways, in 
the direction of their musical taste, in the bent of their genius. In the 
elder we find the composer whose aim is to write ‘‘ English opera for 
an English theatre,” a lover of Beethoven and Mozart, Haydn and 
Handel, one who cannot find words to express his loathing of the 
Berlioz-Liszt-Wagner school. In the younger we find the distinguished 
executant and pianoforte teacher at the Royal Academy of Music, such 
an ardent admirer of the new school which his brother hated that his 
life is one long tale of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice in order to in- 
troduce to the English public the works of these modern men, 
especially of his friend and master, the Abbé Liszt. To accomplish 
this, we read of annual concerts given always at a loss of from £100 to 
4200, and paid for by increasing toil during the rest of the year. 
Before Liszt's last visit to England he writes: ** Without Walter Bache 
and his long years of self-sacrificing efforts in the propaganda of my 
works, my visit to London were indeed not to be thought of." Both 
brothers possess an untiring energy in their work. The early death of 
the elder put an end to a career of much promise as a composer ; the 
younger has his name fittingly remembered by the foundation of the 
Liszt-Bache Scholarship, an augmentation of the Liszt Scholarship at 
the Royal Academy of Music. We should like to add that the work of 
putting together these memoirs has been admirably done by Miss Con- 
stance Bache, sister of these two musicians. 


idden Beauties of Nature. By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S. 
Tract Society.) 
A second edition of a most interesting book, which describes in 
simple language many forms of microscopic animallife. The illustrations 
are numerous and very excellent. 


Among the Birds. By FLORENCE ANNA FULCHER. (S.P.C.K.) 
A series of chatty articles about birds and their habits and customs at 
various seasons of the year. A good book for reading in spare moments. 


‘*Cassell’s ‘Eyes and No Eyes’ Series."—Book I. Wild Life in 
Woods and Fields. Book II. By Pond and River. By ARABELLA 

B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). (Price 4d. each.) 
These Nature object lessons have been specially prepared to suit the 
subjects suggested by the Board of Education. The author of ** Life 
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and Her Children ” has the rare art of imparting the facts of science in 
a palatable form, and so simplified that no child can fail to follow her. 
In this case Paul, one of a trio of school friends, sets down a sort of 
diary of his daily walks to school. A notable feature of the series are 
the coloured plates and other illustrations by Mr. A. Fairfax Muckley. 
The reproduction in three colours is a little crude ; else we can award 
them unmixed praise. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston’s New Century 12-inch Terrestrial Globe 
is the best and cheapest for its size and excellence now on the market. 
Isothermal lines, currents, and trade routes are clearly marked. The 
stand is strong, though not a work of art, and a fixing screw to keep it 
in any desired position would be an improvement. 


Books of the Month are unavoidably held over till September. 


OBITUARY. 


R. JAMES HAMBLIN SMITH, who died at his residence in 
Trumpington Street, on July 10, was for more than fifty years 
one of the most familiar figures in Cambridge, and for forty of them 
par excellence the Poll coach. Born in Suffolk in 1827, he entered 
Gonville and Caius College and graduated in 1850 as Captain of the 
Poll. The secret of his success was that he made his pupils work, and 
the idle undergraduate suftered gladly the gentle tyranny of ** Big 
Smith,” knowing that therein lay his one hope of salvation. He was 
for many years a member of the Council of the Senate, and took an 
active part in municipal affairs. He was the first to agitate for the new 
drainage scheme, which has made of Cambridge a city of health, Mr. 
Hamblin Smith was well known to the school world as the author of 
an Arithmetic and an Algebra, which for many years held the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANING IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—Kindly allow me a little space for a few words 
suggested by an article in this month's Journal, called ** Caning 
in Girls! Schools." 

The writer argues that it is better to have the leyvitimatized 
use of a cane than to go on, as 1s always the case at present, 
administering blows which parents and children know are 
contrary to regulations. 

Here I cannot agree with her. The fact that corporal punish- 
ment by assistant mistresses is forbidden, though winked at, 
must tend to mitigate the severity and frequency of it. Place a 
cane in the hands of every teacher, and who will say that we 
shall not have a veritable reign of terror set up in our Doard 
Schools without the privilege of complaint on the part of those 
parents whose children may suffer from the abuse of such a 
means of enforcing discipline? All who have given the subject 
a moment's consideration must sympathize heartily with the 
teacher who day after day endures the severe strain of long 
hours and enormous classes. Imagine what it means to face 
classes of children, reaching sometimes the overpowering 
number of seventy, to keep them still and attentive, and to teach 
them something. No wonder the teacher asks for a cane! At 
the end of three or four hours of such work the strongest woman, 
having stood and shouted all the time, must have begun to sutfer 
in nerve, strength, and temper. She is then the last person to 
be trusted with a cane. 

Let us try first to make the conditions under which women 
teachers work less exhausting. Let us shorten the school hours. 
Let us break up the classes into classes of a manageable size, 
and then let us inquire seriously if blows of any kind are 
necessary ? 

What are we aiming at with our universal compulsory free 
education for the children of the people? ‘To humanize and 
civilize them, to produce a better generation of men and women 
‘than the present. If every head mistress, teacher, and School 
Board would keep this result steadily in view, it would be seen 
that in methods of discipline lies their chief opportunity. 
Conduct and character are infinitely more important to the 
individual and the community than standards and examinations. 

The teacher then would not ask for a cane in order to teach, 
but seek by every means to cherish and develop those germs 
of affection and reason which exist in every normal child and 
which are often deadened through want of exercise. 


Blows ! 
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are powerless here; they are an appeal to the very lowest 
motive for right-doing, and when the fear of them is over the 
child has not advanced one step morally in the right direction. 

If the home discipline consists of “oaths and blows," all 
the more reason why a less brutal régime should be in force 
at school. 

Possibly, if the conditions for the teacher were less severe, 
and she exerted her wits to manage without corporal punish- 
ment, her school-children, grown up into parents themselves 
and remembering the kindly beneficent rule of their school, 
might try something by way of discipline at home less 
brutalizing and demoralizing than cuffs, kicks, and beltings.— 
Yours truiy, 

8 Spring Road, Headingley, Leeds, 

July 4, 1901. 


EMILY MIALL. 


THE TENURE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR,— The Head Masters are prepared to waive their right to 
the hard and fast rule “ to dismiss their colleagues at pleasure,” 
by allowing an appeal in the first case to the governors, and 
then, if necessary, to the Board of Education. The Assistant 
Masters' Association appears to be willing to accept these terms 
with certain modifications. 

The change proposed cannot be regarded as a fundamental 
or comprehensive one, and does not go to the root of the evil. 
The fact that the right to appoint cannot be dissociated from 
that to dismiss seems to be entirely lost sight of. For, as long 
as the appointment of the assistant masters rests with the head 
masters, the governors, in appointing a new head master, can- 
not, without acting ulira vires, make it a condition of his 
acceptance of office that he should not disturb his staff already 
at the school. 

But, if the governors are competent to appoint head masters, 
would they not be equally capable of appointing assistant 
masters, when, if they wish, they could bring to their aid the 
consultative voice of the head master? Since in the case of all 
elementary schools and all secondary schools not administered 
by the Charity Commissioners corporate bodies can be en- 
trusted to appoint assistant teachers, why not also in the 
comparatively few schools administered by the Charity Com- 
missioners ? 

It is to be hoped that, as the result of the impending changes 
of administration, we shall find de /ac/o managers with power to 
appoint all masters, and who, no longer restricted by financial 
limitations, will be enabled to form a scale of payment by annual 
increments, contingent, of course, upon a favourable report as 
to work and conduct. 

By a graduated system of classification the Board of Educa- 
tion could arrange the registered teachers in three classes 
according to their length of service, compelling all to remain in 
the third and second classes for four or five years each, and 
permitting none but those in the first class to be eligible for 
headships. 

Hypothetically, then, in case of remissness the managers 
would have the power to stop the annual increase of salary. 
Should this prove inettective, they could report the case to the 
Board of Education, who could adjudge the defaulter to be 
reprimanded, or to lose so many years’ seniority. The extreme 
measure of dismissal to be resorted to only for serious offences 
or repeated minor ones. In each of the above methods, besides 
the actual penalty, there would be the no less serious stigma 
attached to the penalty. 

That the above suggestions are crude and inadequate I am 
fuly aware, but I venture to submit them as indicating a 
solution preferable to patching up of the old garment. — I remain, 
Sir, yours faithfully, C. W. H. 

Newcastle-on-T yne. 


TIIE MEDIEVAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES TRIPOS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—I notice with much surprise that you endorse Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s views as to the desirability of establishing a purely Modern 
Language Tripos as opposed to the existing Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos. 

If a language is worth studying at all, should it not be studied in 
its linguistic and literary development? And are the old and medieval 
texts of England, France, and Germany not well worthy of study? 
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I imagine that Mr. Oscar Browning realizes that a man, on taking 
his degree, merely stands on the threshold of knowledge. We do not 
go up to learn so much as to learn how to learn. The study of the old 
texts arouses our interests, and sets up for us a standard. When we go 
down we have ample opportunity for extending our acquaintance with 
the modern language. 

If the standpoint is maintained that the study of modern languages 
consists in vocabulary cramming and grammar drill, then they will con- 
tinue to deserve the contumely which Mr. Oscar Browning is apparently 
anxious to remove. 

I am sure that the great majority of men who have passed through 
the Modern Language School at Cambridge will share my opinion, and 
look back with the greatest pleasure on their studies and with deep 
gratitude to the provision and conduct of such an excellent programme. 
—I am, Sir, yours, &c., C. D. PAWLE. 

St. Peter’s School, York. 


[To put our view in briefest compass, we desire not a Modern 
Language Tripos, but a Modern and Medieval Languages Tripos, 
reversing the present order.—ED.] 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION—THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—AÀ s far as I have seen, the London Guardian of last Wednes- 
day is the only influential organ of the Press that has referred to the 
Parliamentary paper which has been issued containing the draft of an 
Order in Council for transferring to the Board of Education most of the 
powers of the Charity Commissioners for framing and establishing 
schemes for educational endowments in England and Wales. In less 
than six weeks’ time this Order, unless it be previously withdrawn, will 
come into operation. 

To many, if not all, of those who have had dealings with Gwydyr 
House the methods employed have usually not been of an entirely 
satisfactory nature. — It is alleged, however, in defence of the Charity 
Commissioners that they have in the past been hampered by Acts of 
Parliament, that their intentions are good, and that their work would 
have been satisfactory if only Local Authorities were in existence. For 
this inference see the February number of The Journal of Education, 
page 146; but the Assistant Charity Commissioner, who would thus 
defend the past work of his office, went on to say at the last Teachers' 
Guild Conference at Brighton that ‘‘an entirely unopposed scheme, 
to which nobody took any objection, could not be got through in less 
than two years from the time it wasstarted." It is known to many that 
the incubation of the scheme for St. Paul's School, London, has out- 
lasted the period usually assigned to the siege of Troy. Does it not 
then seem absurd to perpetuate in another office a system which in the 
past has given little, if any, satisfaction ? 

I do hope that those interested in the organization of secondary 
education will wake up to the importance of this transference, will ask 
for the withdrawal of this Order, and that, when the transference does 
take place, it will be made on the lines of the late Chief Charity Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Longley, K.C.B., who would leave (see pp. 89 and 
90, vol. iii. of the Secondary Education Commission Report) the legal 
work with the Charity Commission, and transfer the educational to the 
Education Department. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

July 20, 1901. THOMAS ALLEN. 


AN OLD SCHOOL BOOK. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,— Before tearing up, if the tough old school book leather binding 
and solid stitching of 1815 is not too much for me, a ‘‘ Delectus sen- 
tentiarum et historiarum ad usum tironum accommodatus "—in 1839 we 
called it for short a delectus—I should like to copy a few lines from, 
presumably, Dr. Valpy's ‘‘ advertisement." The book was published 
in adibus Valpianis, Tooke's Court, Chancery Lane, and to be sold by 
Lon and nine other booksellers. 

Did the learned brothers Dr. R. Valpy and Mr. A. T. Valpy reside 
in Tooke's Court, or was it a printing office ? 

The same excuses for a new book then as now: *'*It has been a 
common remark that there is no classical author sufficiently easy to initiate 
youth in Latin construction." Easier perhaps, then, to find the excuses 
as: '' Phidrus, Æsop, Corderius, or Sententix Pueriles were in the 
generality of schools given as introductory books," each being disposed 
of as unsuitable ; but this is the part of the advertisement which is 
most curious : ** The selection from the purest Latin writers, and the 
variety observed in the following pages, will, it is hoped, produce 
the effect which was intended, and prevent any abuse. To oblige the 
scholar to have recourse to the authors themselves for his quotations 
the references have been omitted." But it was the same formerly as 
now ; a very small portion of a volume was read, and I don't think my 
class got beyond Caesar's great effort: ** Cæsar scribere et legere simul, 
dictare et audire solebat." I had a little difficulty in finding a few years 
ago the identical edition of our ‘‘ Delectus." R. B. S. 


MUSIC IN THE OXFORD SENIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
I190I. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

S1r,—It appears to me, as doubtless to many others, that some of the 
Oxford examiners do not realize in the least the difficulty of preparin 
the average candidate successfully in some of the prescribed subjects. 
say ** successfully ” because in some subjects the work of the whole year 
is tested by four cr six questions only. For example, the paper on 
Hullah's ** History of Music" (210 pages) contained only four questions. 
To begin with, Hullah's book is most unsuitable as a text-book for boys 
and girls, its defects in this respect being obvious to every practical 
teacher ; in the second place, it is not fair to test the preparation of it 
by only four questions. It simply means that fewer and fewer can- 
didates will take the subject—a result hardly to be wished.— Believe 
me, sir, yours faithfully, ELom. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, ** The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild; but the ** Journal" £s in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE attendance at the Office of the Guild from August 14 to Sep- 
tember 3 inclusive will be from 11 a.m. till 4 p.m.; Saturdays till 
1.30 p.m. Before and after those dates the hours will be the usual 
ones—viz., IO a.m. till 6 p.m. ; Saturdays till 5 p.m. The Library will 
be closed for cleaning for the whole week from August 26 to 31. 

The General Secretary spoke at a meeting of the North Wales 
Branch at Colwyn Bay on Thursday, July 4. The meeting was held in 
the hall of Rydal Mount School, at the kind invitation of Mr. T. G. 
Osborn, J.P. | Mr. Osborn was in the chair. The subject of the 
address was ‘‘ Educational Reform: what is wanted and what is being 
offered." 

The Council met on July 20. Present : —The Rev. Canon the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton, Mr. J. W. Adamson, Miss A. B. Anderton, the Rev. 
I O. Bevan, Miss H. Busk, Mr. G. F. Daniell, Miss M. Green, 

fr. J. H. Hichens, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. 
L. W. Lyde, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss E. Newton, Mr. F. Storr, 
Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. Tribe, and Prof. F. Watson. 

Canon Lyttelton was re-elected Chairman of Council for the Session 
1901-2. 

It was agreed to invite Mr. A. T. Pollard, City of London School, 
to accept the post ot Vice-Chairman. 

The Committees of Council for 1901-2 were elected, important addi- 
tions being made to the Political Committee and to the Education and 
Library Committee. 

The Political Committee was instructed to draft a leaflet offering 
suggestions on the position brought about by the Education Bill No. 2, 
1901. 

It was decided to hold a winter meeting, or conference, at Bourne- 
mouth in January, 1902, on the invitation of the Bournemouth Branch, 
and the Education and Library Committee was instructed to draft a list 
of subjects for discussion. Fuller particulars of the meeting, with 
dates, will be published in the Teachers’ Guild Report in the October 
Journal and in Zhe Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, containing the Report 
reprinted. 

Sixteen applicants for membership were elected— viz. : Central Guild 
6, Branches— Aberystwyth 1, Bournemouth 7, Ipswich 2. 

Members who wish to read the Memorandum of the Councils of the 
College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild, and the Private Schools’ 
Association on Education Bill No. 1, 1901, can find it printed in full in 
The Educational Times, July, pages 286-287. The Memorandum can 
also beseen in the Office of the Guild. The Resolutions reported in the 
Memorandum were published in the Teachers’ Guild Report in the 
July number of The Journal of Education. 

THREE Towns (PLYMOUTH, &c.) BRANCH.— The members with 
their friends, numbering upwards of fifty, accompanied by their Presi- 
dent (the Rev. J. Hirste Haywood, M.A.), took their annual excursion 
on Saturday afternoon, June 29, when a visit was paid to Cotehele 
House, by kind permission of the Right Hon. Lord Mount Edgcumbe. 
The party travelled by train to Bere Alston, and on foot to Calstock 
through a shower of rain. On arriving at the house the varieties of armour 
adorning the walls of the great hall were explained by Mr. Cecil Wade, 
who had kindly accompanied the party for this purpose. After other 
pne of the house had been inspected, all returned to the Ashburton 
Iotel, Calstock, where high tea had been provided, and where some 
hours of pleasant social intercourse were enjoyed. The walk back to 
the station was the more highly appreciated as the weather had held 
up in the meantime. The general feeling was that, notwithstanding 
the uncertain state of the weather, it had been one of the most pleasant 
excursions in the history of the Guild. 
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LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Authors :—Junior French Reciter, by Victor Spiers 
(1s. 4d.); German Vocabularies for Repetition, by Victor Spiers 
(1s. 6d.) ; Questions and Notes on Julius C.esar, by Stanley Wood 
(1s.); Supplement to ditto (6d.). 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—Outlines of Physiography, by 
A. J. Herbertson (4s. 6d.) ; Laureata, a Book of Poetry for the Young, 
edited by Richard Wilson (1s. 6d.) ; Morceaux Choisis, selected for the 
use of Schools by R. L. A. Du Pontet (1s. 6d.); Les Francais en 
Voyage, by J. S. Wolff, illustrated (1s. 6d.) ; Vergil’s . Eneid, Book I., 
edited by M. T. Tatham (rts. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Poems of English History, 
61-1714, edited by J. A. Nicklin (1s. 6d.); An Elementary Geography 
of England and Wales, by L. W. Lyde (1s. 4d.) ; Geography of South 
America, by L. W. Lyde (1s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—History of King Alfred the 
Great, by J. Abbott (1s.); Merchant of Venice, illustrated (1Is.); 
E Marmion, with Notes (1s.) ; Geography of the British Isles 
(1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Sophocles, Elektra, edited 
by M. A. Bayfield. 

Presented by Messrs. Methuen & Co. :—Demosthenes, the Olyn- 
thiacs and Philippics, translated by O. Holland (2s. od. ). 

Presented by the Delegates of the Oxford University Press :— 
Arithmetic, by R. Hargreaves (4s. 6d.) ; Geometrical Exercises with 
Solutions, by A. Larmor. 

Presented by Messrs. Rivingtons :—The Books of the Bible: Ezra 
and Nehemiah, edited by P. W. H. Kettlewell (1s. 6d.) ; St. John, 
edited by A. E. Hillard (1s. 6d.). 

! dob se :—Report of the Committee on Modern Languages 
Is. 6d.). 


UNIVERSITIES AND SOHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—The Council have appointed 
Mr. J. D. Cormack, B.Sc., M.I.E.E., of the University of Glasgow, 
to the Chair of Mechanical Engineering in this college, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Hudson Beare on his appointment as Regius Pro- 
fessor at Edinburgh. At the Assembly of the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, on July 9, the following awards were made :— Andrews 
Scholarships: first-year students: Beatrice L. Hopkins (Classics), 
H. W. Chapman (Science), Bertha Rider (Modern Languages) ; 
second-year students: Louisa P. Humírey and Mary S. Lilley 
(Classics). Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: E. S. Andrews. 
Tuftnell Chemistry Scholarship (Z80 per annum for two years): H. 
Bassett. President's Prize for English Essay: W. W. Seton. Cloth- 
workers’ Company's Exhibitions: A. W. Bain (Chemistry), H. R. 
Noble (Physics. Hollier Scholarships: D. Manchevsky (Hebrew), 
C. P. Blackwell (Greek). Fielden French Scholarship: Hilda Wace. 
Chadwick Scholarships in Municipal Engineering: K. T. B. Tressler 
and M. R. Atkins. Early English Text Society's Prize: W. E. H. 
Organe. Melville Nettleship Prize, Anna Airy. Slade Scholarships : 
M. C. Carr, F. W. Walter. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WoMEN.—Miss E. S. Barclay, of Wood 
Villa, Leatherhead, Lady Resident of Bedford College from 1854 to 
1871, has bequeathed to the College the sum of £1,000, without condi- 
tions. This is the second bequest made to Bedford College within the 
last few weeks. Dr. John Lawrence, M.A., D.Lit., has been appointed 
by the Council to the Lectureship in English Language and Literature. 
Dr. Lawrence was for four years Lector in English at the University of 
Prague. Miss C. Spurgeon, Oxford Honours School in English, has 
been appointed Assistant Lecturer in English. The Council has 
appointed Miss Hilda Walton to fill the post of Secretary. Miss L. M. 
Brooks has been appointed Assistant Secretary. The Bedford College 
Hygiene Certificate has been awarded to F. N. F. Lovibond and 
D. Tyas ; the Clift Scholarship in Arts has been awarded to J. K. 
Hall, of the Polytechnic Girls' School and the North London Collegiate 
School ; the Pfeitter Scholarship in Science has been awarded to Mary 
Fox, of the North London Collegiate School. Miss M. A. Trimen has 
taken the M.A. degree of the University of London in English. 

RovaL HorLowaAv COLLEGE.—At a meeting of the Governing 
Body on July 11 the following entrance scholarships were awarded :— 
Scholarships of £75 for three years to Miss M. Honey, French and 
Latin (South Hampstead High School); and Miss E. V. James, 
Mathematics (Monmouth High School) Scholarships of £60 for 
three years to Miss N. M. Hookey, Natural Science and Mathe- 
matics (Dulwich High School); and Miss B. Reed, Mathematics 
(Notting Hill High School). Scholarships of £50 for three years 
to Miss M. A. Bryan, Natural Science (York High School); Miss 
.G. A. Henderson, Classics and French (Huddersheld Technical 
College) ; Miss F. West, Mathematics (Portsmouth High School); 
and Miss M. D. Widdows, English (Dulwich ligh School). Scholar- 
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ships of £40 for three years to Miss M. E. Manning, Classics and 
English (Shefheld High School); and Miss D. E. Sowden, German 
(Bradford Girls’ Grammar School). Martin-Holloway Scholarship of 
435 for three years to Miss D. T. Verran, English (Streatham High 
School) Proxime accesserunt © Miss E. M. Fowler, French (Roan 
School for Girls, Greenwich) ; Miss M. E. Mayston, Mathematics 
(Devonport High School); Miss K. Bathurst, English (Sydenham 
High School) ; Miss J. L. Meikle, Natural Science and Mathematics 
(Sutton High School); Miss M. S. Dibdin, Botany, Chemistry, and 
German (South Hampstead High School). 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE. —On the results of a recent examination the 
following entrance scholarships have been awarded :—Jean L. Meikle 
(Sutton High School), £50 a year for two or three years; Muriel G. 
Henderson (Highbury High School), £30 a year for three years ; Helen 
Scott (Christ's Hospital), £45 a year for three years; Agnes Truman 
(Nottingham High School), Z40 a year for two years. 


SCOTLAND. 

A new laboratory for research in experimental physiology has been 
opened and handed over to the University authorities at Edinburgh. 
It is the gift of Mrs. Cox, in memory of her father, Prof. Hughes 
Bennett, who was ‘‘the first in this country to teach the use of the 
microscope in the clinical investigation of disease." At the opening 
ceremony on July 20, Sir John Burdon Sanderson gave an interesting 
address on the work of Flughes Bennett as a reformer in medical 
education. 

Mr. P. Hume Brown, who is well known as a writer on Scottish 
historical subjects, has been appointed to the new Sir Wm. Fraser 
Chair of Ancient History and Paleography at Edinburgh. The ttle 
of the chair (which was prescribed in Sir Wm. Fraser's will) is 
somewhat misleading, as Mr. Hume Brown is to lecture, not on Greek 
and Roman, but on early Scottish, history. The appointment, however, 
is an admirable one, and much valuable work 1s expected from the 
new Professor. Dr. Musgrove, who has for some years been a 
successful Lecturer on Anatomy at St. Andrews, has been appointed 
to the new Chair of Anatomy there founded by the late Marquis of 
Bute. 

Arrangements have now been completed for the erection of new 
medical buildings at Dundee, in connexion with St. Andrews 
University, at a cost of £20,000, and St. Andrews has received from 
the late Miss C. Malcolm a legacy of £4,000 for the institution of 
medical bursaries. 

On the speech-day at Fettes College, Dr. Heard, the Head Master, 
made some sensible remarks on the question of the modern side in 
secondary schools. Hie pointed out that the great difficulty of teachers 
is the absence of organization in business and commercial life. A 
modern training at present opens no definite career to an able boy, and, 
until business is organized somewhat after the manner of the pro- 
fessions, it is impossible for head masters conscientiously to advise their 
best pupils (unless they have connexions and influence) to make 
special school preparation for entering upon business. 

There is some speculation as to the secretaryship of the Carnegie 
Trust. The post is likely to become one of very great importance, and 
it is hoped that it may be given to some one who has a thorough 
knowledge of University and secondary education in Scotland. The 
Trust will have many difficult problems to deal with, and it will require 
the best educational advice it can obtain. 

The results of the University of St. Andrews L.L.A. Examination, 
1901, which was held at numerous centres in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, Turkey, Natal, Cape 
Colony, (Queensland, and the United States of America, on May 28, 
29, and 30, have just been issued by the University, from which it 
appears that 962 candidates entered for examination at 75 centres this 
year, as compared with 980 candidates at 84 centres in 1900, and 959 
candidates at 77 centres in 1899. 294 candidates entered this year for 
the first time, and, from the commencement of the scheme in 1877, 
5,402 candidates in all have been entered for examination. 136 candi- 
dates have this year completed the requisite number of subjects, and 
will receive the L.L.A. diploma of the University. In regard to the 
various subjects in which candidates entered, 1,633 papers were written, 
passes were obtained in 1,010 instances, and Honoursin 218. In Latin, 
18 passed, and 2 obtained Honours ; in Mathematics, 15 passed, and 2 
obtained Honours; in Logic and Metaphysics, 21 passed; in Moral 
Philosophy, 7 passed, and 1 obtained Honours ; in English, 135 passed, 
18 obtained Honours, and 23 passed in Anglo-Saxon; in Natural 
Philosophy, 4 passed; in Education, 110 passed, and 20 obtained 
Honours ; in Political Economy, 42 passed, and 12 took Honours ; in 
Chemistry, 10 passed ; in Physiology, 109 passed, and 5 took Honours ; 
in Zoology, 3 passed ; in Theology, 1 obtained Honours; in Church 
History, 2 passed, and 1 took Honours ; in Comparative Religion, 56 
passed, and 13 took Honours; in Biblical History and Literature, 23 
passed, and 3 obtained Honours ; in French, 109 passed, and 40 obtained 
Honours ; in German, 39 passed, and 40 took Honours; in Italian, 
2 passed ; in History, 42 passed, and 38 obtained Honours ; in Botany, 
45 passed, and 2 took Honours; in Geology, 36 passed, and 5 obtained 
Honours; in Astronomy, 11 passed ; in /Esthetics, I1 passed ; in Fine 
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Art, 7 passed, and 2 obtained Honours; in Music, 9 passed, and 2 took 
Honours, in Geography, 106 passed, and 7 obtained Honours; in 
Hygiene, 5 passed, and 2 obtained Honours ; and in Political Science, 
10 d, and 1 obtained Honours. 

DINBURGH ACADEMY.—The directors of the Edinburgh Academy 
have appointed Mr. C. E. M. Hawkesworth, B. A. Oxon., assistant 
master in Rugby School, to be Rector of the Academy, in succession to 
Mr. Mackenzie, who is retiring at the end of the session owing to con- 
siderations of health. Mr. Hawkesworth was educated at Clifton 
College, and at Queen's College, Oxford, of which he was a scholar. 
He was placed in the Second Class in Moderations in 1889, in the First 
Class in the School of Zzterz Humaniores in 1891, and in the First 
Class in the School of Modern History in 1892. Since December, 
1894, Mr. Hawkesworth has held an assistant mastership at Rugby 
School, where he has been responsible for the entire classical and 
English teaching of the various forms in the Middle School, besides 
being attached to one of the boarding houses as house tutor. Mr. 
Hawkesworth enters upon his duties as Rector at the close of the present 
session. 


IRELAND. 


While amongst all educationists the new rules of the Intermediate 
Board are at present the chief subject of discussion and much criticism, 
very few definite suggestions for alteration have been so far laid before 
the Board by educational associations. The Gaelic League and some 
public bodies have demanded greater prominence for the Irish language, 
but nothing will be done apparently about this at present. The Irish 
Branch of the Teachers! Guildthave written to the Board on a subject 
which is of serious importance in regard to the obtaining of exhibitions 
and prizes. Under the old system, each subject had a fixed maximum 
number of marks assigned to it, and the marks won by each boy in each 
subject were published in the Results Book, so that there was complete 
publicity, and consequent confidence as to fairness in the allotment of 
exhibitions. Now, there is no competition between the Classical, the 
Modern Literary, and Modern Scientific Groups, one only of which is 
to be taken by candidates for prizes; no information as to the number 
of exhibitions allotted to each group, or the number of marks assigned 
to each subject ; while no Results Book will be published giving the 
marks won by each exhibitioner. It might be possible for the Board 
to depreciate one of the groups, or unduly to favour certain subjects or 
certain candidates, and, though it is highly improbable that any such 
thing would ever be done, yet, in a system of keen competition between 
rival schools and different denominations, such vagueness and obscurity 
should be avoided, if public confidence is to be maintained. 

The Catholic head masters held a conference on June 26, and after 
much discussion sent in to the Board a large number of requests, which, 
however, did not at all include all their objections. They made large 
demands for the greater encouragement of Irish. They objected to 40 
per cent. being necessary for a pass in English Composition—an obliga- 
tory subject —to drawing being required from students taking Experi- 
mental Science, to French being placed in a position inferior to German, 
to the abolition of prescribed authors, and to the absence of information 
asto marking and the system on which exhibitions will be allotted. 
They also asked the Board to define the scope of the proposed “ in- 
spection? to which managers are required to sign a consent, and to 
state whether it was necessary to decide finally in November the group 
of subjects each student was to take for the year. The Protestant head 
masters have not made any public pronouncement, and most of them 
individually have said that they will give the scheme a fair trial. Much 
bewilderment, however, is felt, and great difficulty in knowing how to 
carry out practically its provisions. 

ile adverse criticism was certain, whatever the new system might 

» there is no doubt that the complicated scheme adopted by the 

ard is a compromise that pleases no one—neither those who were 

satisfied with the old system nor those who desire that the examinations 

should be much fewer and subordinate, and that endowment should 
depend mainly on a well managed system of inspection. 

1he Commission on Irish University Education is being strongly 
objected to by those opposed to the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity. Seven out of the Commissioners appointed are said to favour 
such a University. The Presbyterians, who have been annoyed by the 
exclusion. of Trinity College from the scope of the inquiry, are in- 
ant because they are not sufficiently represented among the Com- 
missioners ; and, seeing how vitally they are affected, they have some 
grounds of complaint. At the time of writing it is rumoured that Prof. 

ey, who is a Presbyterian, has been appointed Secretary to the 
ves is He, however, also favours the creation of a Catholic 
sity. 

„A profound sensation has been caused by the resignation of Arch- 

P Walsh of his seat on the National Board of Education, on 

1 nt of mismanagement in the office and the conduct of the officials. 
n June last the Archbishop wrote to the public papers, saying that he 
M n besieged by letters from teachers and managers rendered 
red and perplexed by official letters they had received, especially some 
Ung to the method of paying salaries under the new system. These 


letters were wholly unauthorized by the Board, and did not og iic 
their decisions. He gave the real arrangement of himself and his col- 
leagues, and declared that the officials were entirely beyond the control 
of the Board. 

The proceedings of the Board—the members of which are appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant—are private, and much dissatisfaction has long 
been felt with its constitution and methods; consequently the Arch- 
bishop’s letters aroused extraordinary interest. After some further 
revelations on his part, his resignation was announced. In an 
interview reported in the papers, he gave as his reason the state of the 
office, and his belief that the Board could not cope with it, and he de- 
manded a public inquiry. Two principal instances of the state of 
affairs were a circular issued to convent schools signed by the two 
secretaries, giving inaccurate information, a circular not authorized by 
the Board or written by the secretaries ; and letters sent to teachers 
announcing that their salaries would, under the new scheme, be calcu- 
lated on the average earned during the last three years, and that the 
Board would make no special terms for those who had been steadily 
improving their schools—letters giving precisely the reverse of what 
the Board had ruled. The Archbishop also mentioned the scandalous 
mismanagement of the book stores. 

A manifesto attempting to answer these charges next appeared from 
the other members of the Board (written, of course, by the Resident 
Commissioner). It attributed any error that had arisen to the enorm- 
ous amount of work, and the difficulties due to the recent revolution 
in the National system. As regards the salaries, such a large number 
of teachers had sent in claims to more than the three years’ average 
that the examination of these claims, and the answers to them, had to 
be left to officials, only the more important cases being brought before 
the Board. 

The Archbishop instantly replied by publishing extracts from letters 
he had received from Dr. Starkie, the Resident Commissioner, in May, 
complaining of the chaos in the office, the insubordination of certain 
officials, and declaring his helplessness to set things right. The Arch- 
bishop, further, based his resignation on the refusal of his colleagues 
to undertake active reformation. 

The matter being brought before Parliament, the Chief Secretary 
declined, on behalf of the Government, to institute a public inquiry, 
attributing what had occurred to the pressure and dislocation caused by 
the introduction of the new system—a temporary cause. 

It is possible that the Archbishop has not sufficiently allowed for this, 
and may exaggerate the evils. A certain amount of latitude in answer- 
ing letters and transacting routine business must be allowed to sub- 
ordinates in every public office, but undoubtedly that latitude was 
unwarrantably overpassed. The subjects treated were of the highest 
importance, and involved possible serious injustice to individual teachers. 
At present no manager or teacher can trust as authorized any com- 
munication he receives from the Board, and profound dissatisfaction is 
felt by every one interested in education, while the loss of the services of 
Dr. Walsh, a man of high ability and indefatigable activity, is irrepar- 
able. It is said that no other eminent Catholic dignitary will take 
his place, and that other resignations will be sent in. The matter may 
lead to momentous changes in Irish primary education. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAST.—The annual distribution of prizes 
was held in the common hall of the college, on June 27, and was 
largely attended by the students and their friends. After a very in- 
teresting and successful report of the year’s work given by the Principal, 
Mrs. Byers, the Rev. Prof. Heron, D.D., Moderator of the General 
Assembly, distributed the prizes. He said the history of that college 
from the first until the present day was one of growth and steady pro- 
gress, requiring ever increasing accommodation. Moreover, the history 
of Victoria College would include the history of a movement which had 
put the education of Irish women on a new and assured basis, and 
secured for girls the advantages of the intermediate system set up by the 
State, and also the benefits of the Royal University. The Chairman 
mentioned some of the achievements of the college during the past 
year. It was a remarkable fact that it had sent in direct fifty-six 
candidates in Honour and pass subjects to the Royal University examin- 
ations up to and including the B.A. degree. There were eleven can- 
didates who obtained the degree (the highest number of women 
graduates from any college in Ireland), with numerous exhibitions and 
honours, and these honours had all been won in open competition with 
the Queen’s and other endowed colleges. After a eulogistic reference 
to the remarkable work of Mrs. Byers, the Moderator said that 
the fact that this college had for sixteen successive years stood first 
amidst the increased competition in the list of girls’ schools in Ireland 
in prizes and exhibitions spoke volumes for its efficiency. But a still 
more remarkable evidence of the actual part borne by that college was 
found in the career and after-lives of its students. A hearty vote of 
thanks to the Moderator was moved by the Rev. Canon Beddall, D.D., 
who heartily congratulated those who enjoyed the culture and mental 
development afforded by that institution. This resolution was seconded 
by Rev. Prof. Hamill, ina happy speech, in which he said he sometimes 
wished that Commissions and Parliaments could be induced to let edu- 
cation alone for a few years and allow colleges like this to do their 
work quietly for the benefit of the rising generation. The Rev. Chas. 
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Davey conveyed a hearty vote of thanks to the teachers who were doing 
such conscientious and excellent work in this place, when the successful 
school session came to a termination and the students separated for their 
summer holidays. 


SCHOOLS. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The foundation 
stone of a great school intended to provide girls’ secondary education 
for Leicestershire, was laid on June 25, by Mr. Thomas Cope, J.P., 
Chairman of the Technical Committee of the County Council. Owing 
to the rapid increase in numbers since Miss E. J. Hogg was appointed 
Head Mistress in 1894, larger and more conveniently situated premises 
were urgently required : these have now been secured in the Nottingham 

oad. 

BANGOR, Sr. WiNirFRED's ScHOOL.—On Saturday, July 20, St. 
Winifred's School held its annual speech day. Special interest was 
lent to the day from the fact that it is now just a year since the school 
was completely reorganized. Lady Cunliffe gave away the prizes, and 
there was a large gathering of friends to welcome her. The proceedings 
began with a short service in the school oratory, and the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Talbot gave a stimulating address. The guests then adjourned 
to the dining hall for the distribution of the many prizes that had been 
presented by friends of the school. The Provost read the report of the 
Examiner, R. MacGregor Grier, Esq., Master at Worksop College, 
which showed that the work had improved markedly during the year, 
the Latin and French being particularly good. It is evident that the 
foundation has been laid this year for excellent work in the future. 
Lady Cunliffe then gave away the prizes. The Lady Warden moved a 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by the Provost. The tea which 
followed gave a practical proof of the excellent work being done on the 
technical side which was added to the school on its reorganization last 
year. Not only were the tables laid and decorated, but all the 
bread, biscuits, cakes, and confectionery had been made, by the girls 
themselves, under the able direction of the technical mistress, Miss 
Bunker. 

BATH COLLEGE.—As a result of the recent examination, T. E. J. 
Bradshaw, R. H. E. H. Somerset (re-elected), and A. E. Vere Walwyn 
(re-elected) have been awarded Classical Side Scholarships tenalle for 
two years ; while the work of C. C. Harrison was considered by the 
examiners worthy of honourable mention. James Price (Fermoy 
College), T. S. Irwin (Fermoy College), and H. Ll. Evans have been 
awarded Modern Side Scholarships tenable for two years. 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE. — Scholarships have been awarded as follows :— 
Vaughan Scholar: A. G. Glenday (Brighton College), Z70 ; Griffith 
Scholar: S. C. Roberts (Mr. Curtis, Worthing), £50; George Long 
Scholar: N. C. Johnson (Mr. Grenfell, Parkgate), £30; Gordon 
Scholar: J. S. Morrice (Mr. Grenfell, Parkgate), £30; Gill Memorial 
Scholar: W. H. Rean (Mr. Tindal-Atkinson, Burgess Hill), £30 
(confined to sons of officers). Proxime accessit: G. Scott-Malden (Mrs. 
Scott- Malden, Brighton). Commended for classics: F. C. Thompson 
(Mrs. Scott. Malden, Brighton). Commended for mathematics : 
J. Case (Brighton College). 

CAMBERWELL, MARY DATCHELOR ScHOOL.— Miss Lucy Brough, 
who in 1897 went from the school to Girton, and who last year took 
Second Class Honours in Part I. of the Classical Tripos, has this year 
taken First Class Honours in Part II. of that Triros. She is one of 
two women and four men thus distinguished. The prizes were dis- 
tributed at the school on July 23 by Lord and Lady Kelvin. On that 
occasion the school celebrated its twenty-fifth prize-day, having been 
under the same Head Mistress throughout the twenty-five years of its 
existence, The Clothworkers’ Company, to whom the school belongs, 
marked the day by the gift of new apparatus for extending the teach- 
ing of physical science. 

CAMBRIDGE, THE Leys Scuoor.—Lord Wolseley gave the prizes 
on speech day. The events of the year reported were the forming of 
the Cadet Corps, the winning of a first bracket in the first part of the 
Classical Tripos, the only distinction in the First Class of the second 
part; two other firsts, three seconds, three thirds at Cambridge ; a 
Browne medal, two Gedge medals, one Walsingham medal as University 


prizes; at London a degree and a prize straight from the school ; with . 


an entrance scholarship at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
CANTERBURY, KING'S SCHOOL.—The following elections have 
been made:— Entrance Scholarships: K. Moore (Mr. Hester, Mar- 
gate), H. G. Paris (Mr. Reynolds, Southbourne;, A. F. Lambert 
(Mr. Roderick, Folkestone), S. Marshall (Mr. Hill. Beckenham), 
H. C. Highton (Mr. Duckworth, Weston-super- Mare). House 
Scholarships: J. Mackinnon (Mr. Meeres, Ealing), N. C. J. Saunders 
(Mr. Browning, Tunbridge Wells), A. G. McCulloch (Mr. Kilby, 
Blackheath and King’s School). Junior Foundation Scholarships : 
H. P. V. Townend, R. H. W. Brinsley-Richards, G. B. Cockrem, 
T. S. Adams, W. G. Campbell, O. F. Hayshe (all from the King's 
School) Probationer Foundation Scholarships: H. G. Paris (Mr. 
Reynolds, Southbourne) K. Moore (Mr. Hester, Margate), A. F. 
Lambert (Mr. Roderick, Folkestone), J. Deigh:on (Mr. Goodchild, 
Cambridge), G. F. Howell (Mr. Roderick, Folkestone), J. Mackinnon 
(Mr. Meeres, Ealing), R. T. Jenkin (Mr. Goodchild, Cambridge). 
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CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. —In the University of London 
Matriculation List, Ethel Winnington-Ingram was one of the four 
women in the Honours Division, and eleven pupils were placed in 
Division I. Of candidates from the Training Department for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers' Certificate twelve passed in Practice and ten in Theory. 
Miss Murray obtained a double first, and Misses G. Davies, Goodey, 
N. Peecock, M. Wray firsts in Practice. Royal Drawing Society : 109 
pupils passed in one or more of Divisions I. to VI. Of these, 64 
gained an Honour Certificate and 45 a Pass. There were 117 papers 
in all, 91 of which reached the Honour standard, and 56 the Pass. 

Cirv OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—In the London Matricula- 
tion Examination E. M. L. Griffiths, G. Pidoux, and E. Williamson 
were placed in Division I. 

DuLWiIcH HIGH SCHOOL. —Àt the recent Holloway College Entrance 
Examination the following pupils gained scholarships :— £60, Natural 
Science, the highest given in the subject, was gained by N. Hookey ; 
450, English, the highest also in the subject, by M. Widdows. 
G. Brown was awarded a Bursary for English. 

EPsoM COoLLEGE.—At the twenty-fourth festival of the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, presided over by Lord Rosebery, subsciip- 
tions and donations to the amount of £4,127 were announced. 

HARROW.—Speech day was on July 3. The list of honours incluced 
a Fellowship at University College, a Hertford, a proxime for the Hert- 
foid, five College Scholarships, and two Firsts in Finals. The chief 
scenes acted were the duel between Cleon and the Sausage-seller from 
“ The Knights," the Bob Acres’ duel from ** The Rivals," and a scene 
from Bisson's ** Cháteau Historique," in the last of which Prince 
Purachatra greatly distinguished himself. The Bishop of Calcutta was 
nds and bore witness to the strength of Harrow ties out in India. 

ut the pervading note of the day was '' E. E. B." :— 

** * Fle is dead,’ did you say? Ah! we know it, 
Our comrade in labour and play, 
Our counsellor, teacher, and poet— 
And life is the poorer to-day. 
For who, that e'er knew, could forget him, 
The vivid, ubiquitous eye, 
The flash of his glance as you met him, 
Quick footstep and eager reply ?” 
We quote the first stanzas of a beautiful memorial poem by the kev. 
E. W. Howson, well rendered into Latin elegiacs by E. H. H. Edye. 

HiGHGATE, THE GROVE ScHoor. — Edith May Harrison, who 
went from this school to Somerville College in October, 1899, has this 
year obtained a First Class in Mathematical Moderations. 

HONITON, ALLHALLOWs SCHOOL.—Since January B. C. Roberts 
has added a Junior Scholarship at Marlborough to the Foundation 
Scholarship he gained in December of last year. M. M. Smith and 
E. H. Byrde have passed London University Matriculation; E. C. 
Pennell passed 28th into the ‘‘ Britannia " ; E. W. Byrde has gained the 
Diploma of the Royal College of Science. The Rev. R. A. Byrde, who 
has been Head Master for eighteen years, is exchanging the anxieties of 
school life for the comparative repose of a country rectory at the end of 
this term. During his tenure of office the school property has been 
enriched by a big school-room, a laboratory, and gymnasium, in addition 
to the new buildings and the pavilion erected on his private property. 
The Trustees have elected Mr. F. J. Middlemist as his successor. Mr. 
Middlemist, as the son of a late house master of Harrow, may reason- 
ably be expected to have inherited a love of school-work. He was 
Senior Classical Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, and obtained a 
First Class in the Classical Tripos. He was for four years sixth form 
master at Honiton, and is now sixth form master and Head Master's 
assistant at Tonbridge. The appointment gives general satisfaction and 
is of happy augury for the continued success of the school. 

MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.— The annual meeting was 
held on July 25 in the Free Trade Hall. The body of the hall was 
filled by the girls, dressed in white, and wearing the distinctive badges of 
their schools, and the gallery was occupied by the parents and friends. 
Punctually at 3 o'clock the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford 
entered the hall accompanied by the Head Mistresses, the Chairman, 
and various ladies and gentlemen from among the Governors The 
proceedings opened with the chorale ‘‘ Now thank we all our God," 
followed by a few words from the Chairman. After two songs Miss 
Burstall read the report of the Manchester High School for 1900-1901. 
Miss Burstall dwelt especially on the close connexion between the 
school and Owens College, and mentioned the various open scholar- 
ships and distinctions won during the year. She was followed by Miss 
Butcher and Miss Clarke with reports of Pendleton and North Man- 
chester respectively. After two more songs the Bishop of Hereford 
spoke “a few words of plain talk” to the girls and parents. He 
referred to the former visits to the city of Manchester, and to changes 
which have taken place in education since the first visit in 1846. His 
lordship spoke of the dangers at present threatening popular education, 
and deprecated any rivalry between schools of diflerent grades, and 
urged that promising children in the elementary schools should be sent 
on, as early as possible, by means of scbolarships to the high schools. 
His lordship also pleaded for further help in the way of endowments 

(Continued on page 514.) 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BLACKWOODS’ 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 


C/ESAR. —CALLIC WAR. Books IV., V. By Sr. J: B. WYNNE-WILLSON, 
M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 6à. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 


OVID.—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. Vince, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES. — OLYNTHIACS 1.-Ill. By H. SHARPLEY, M.A. Is. 6d. 
VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. Book IV. By JOHN SARGEAUNT, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. Books I.-IV. By H.W. AUDEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book Vl. By E. E. Sikes, M.A. Is. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Books l., Il. By A. JAGGER, B.A. Is. 6d. 
C/ESAR.—CALLIC WAR. Books VI., Vil. By C. A. A. bu PoNTET, M.A. 


Is. 6d 


HORACE.—ODES. Books l., Il. 
C/ESAR.—CALLIC WAR. Books |.-III. 


By JoHN SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 
By J. M. HanpwicH, M.A. 


(/mmeatately. 


VIRCIL.— ANEID. Books V., Vl. By Sr. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. 
[/aemedtiately. 


VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. Book I. By JOHN SARGEAUNT, M.A. [Shortly. 


Other Vo.umes in the press. 


BLACKWOODS' ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 
COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CoLtins, M.A. ts. 6d. 


JONNSON.—LIVES OF MILTON AND ADDISON. By Professor J. WIGHT 
Durr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Books 1.-IV. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


MACAULAY.--LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. NicHoL SMITH, M.A. 
CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By J. Downie, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


COLDSMITH.— TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
J. H. LosBAN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


POPE.—RAPE OF THE LOCK, ESSAY ON MAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
GeorcE SouTAR, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNEs, M.A. 


[Z»toiediately. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A. (Shortly. 

LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. By AGNES WILSON. [Shortly. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s.6d. 


Just published :—WENRY V. 
Already Published : — THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. RICHARD II. 
JULIUS CÆSAR. THE TEMPEST. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Others in preparation. 


CREEK RUE PHRASE-BOOK. 


3s. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. By K. P. WirsoN, M.A. With 
Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 
LOWER LATIN PROSE. By the same Author. 
and Enlarged. 3. 6d. 
e 0 A Key Uor Teachers only), 5s. met. 


ELEMENTARY CREEK ACCIDENCE. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 


By J. Loci& ROBERTSON, 


2s. 6d. 


By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. Interleaved. 


New Edition, Revised 


Shortly. 
THE CEORCE ELIOT READER. By EvizaAzerH Lee. With iu Intro- 
duction and Portrait. 2s. 
A SPANISH CRAMMAR. By WILLIAM A. KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL READER OF EARLY FRENCH. By HERBERT A. STRONG, 
LL.D., and L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 

A HISTORY OF CERMAN LITERATURE. By JoHN G. RoBERTSON, Ph.D. 

[suse diately. 


*,* CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Educational Catalogue post free on application. 
pe 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Precis and Precis Writing. By A. W. Reavy, B.A., Army and 
University Tutor ; formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

* The whole manual is carefully drawn up, and evidently embodies the practical 
experience of many years. With the help of such a book as this no candidate of 
average intelligence who really sets his mind to it should have any difficulty in 
acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the subject to satisfy the examiners.” — Glasgow 
Herald. 

; Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Theocritus. A New Edition, with Introduction and Notes, by R. J. CHor.wg- 
LEY, M.A., City of London School. 

“Mr. Cholmeley has not done à superfluous piece of work in attempting a new 
edition of Theocritus. The editions hitherto accessible to English students, if 
scholarly in their way. were not marked by any great thoroughness ; and whether 
the student went to Wordsworth, to Paley, or to Snow, he was often left in the 
lurch." — Manchester Guardian. 

In Five Parts, 8d. each. 
Exercises in Latin Syntax. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 
Part III. The “Cum” Book. 


Part I. The “Ut” Book (with Ne, 

Quominus, Quin). Part IV. The Oratio Obliqua Book. 
Part |I. The “Dum” Book (with Con- | Part V. The "Qui" Book (with 
Utinam, Quasi, &c.). 


ditional Sentences). 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


New Volumes. Pott 8vo, with or without Vocabularies. 

Horace.—Odes. Book IV. Edited by H. LATTER, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Cheltenham College. ıs. 66. 

Eurlpides.—Hecuba. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Urcorr, M.A., Head 
Master of St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 2s. 

Eurlpides.—Medea. Edited by the Rev. T. NickriN, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rossall School. 2s. 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, with 27 Illustrations, 2s. 
Homer's Odyssey. Book I. Édited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
E. C. MakcHantT, M.A. 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1902. 
MATRICULATION (JANUARY anp JUNE, 1902). 


Horace.—Odes. Book I. Edited by C. G. BorriNG, B.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. With Numerous Illustrations, (With or without 
Vocabulary.) 1s. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes. 
LL.D. ıs. 

Horace. Textonly. By A. J. Macreang, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Clcero.—De Senectute. Edited by A. S. Warman, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Manchester Grammar School. With Numerous Illustrations. (With 
or without Vocabulary). 1s. 6d. (September. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. Translated by G. H. Weis, M.A. ıs. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. Text only. > Lona, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Plato.—Crito. Edited by W. Wacnrr, Ph.D. as 6d. 

Plato.—Euthyphro. Edited by G. H. WeLLs, M.A. ss. 

Plato.—Crito and Euthyphro. Translated by Henry Cary, M.A. . 
(In “ Plato's Works,” Vol. I.). ss. 

Euripides.—Medea. ited by the Rev. T. NicktiN, M.A., Assistant ` 
Master at Llandovery College. With Numerous Illustrations. (With or with- 
out Vocabulary.) 25s. 

Euripides.—Medea. 


Books I. and II. Translated by A. HAMiLTON BRYCE, 


Translated by E. P. CoLERIDGE, M.A. ıs. 


Euripides. Vol. I. (containing Medea) Text only. By F. A. PALEY, 
.À., . 2s. 

OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 
Notes on Shakespeare's Jullus Caesar. By T. Durr 


BARNETT, B.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Book II. Edited by A. C. Lippett, 

M.A., Assistant Master at the High School, Nottingham. With Numerous 
c CO JANE PTT Vocabulary) 1s. 6d. each. 

aesar.—De Bello Gallico. Books I.-IV. Transla 
e M'Davit re, | BA. nd Map. 1s. ea Mar 
aesar.— ello Gallico. Textonly. By G. Lonc, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes. Book I. Edited by C. G. Borne, B.A., Assistant 

Master at St. Paul's School. With Numerous Illustrations. (With or without 

Vocabulary). 1s. 6d. each. 
Horace.—Odes. Book II. Edited by C. G. BorTiNc, B.A. With 

Numerous Illustrations. (With or without Vocabulary.) 1s. 6d. each. 
Horace. — odes: Books I. and II. Translated by A. HAMILTON BRYCE, 

.D. 18. i 
Horace. Text only. A li MACLEANE, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Books I., II., III. With English Notes 
c for Junior Sou y ‘cont Lona, M.A. s. 6d. 

aesar.— eillio a CO. Books I.-IV. 

M'D&virTE, B.A. With Map. rs. Sener UR CM ds 
Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Textonly. By G. Lonc, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited by the Rev. A. W. UrcorT, M.A., Head 

Master of St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. With Numerous Illustrations. as. 
Euripides.—Hecuba. Translated by E. P. Coikegipcg, M.A. is. 
Euripides. Vol. II. (containing Hecuba) Text only. By F. A. PALEY,. 

.À., .D. 2s. f 
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from schools to college, and closed his speech with a special warning 
against excessive athleticism and materialism. The exhibitions and 
leaving presents were then given, and the proceedings closed with 
sı God save the King.” 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH ScHoor.—Fanny West, one of our former 
pupils, has obtained a mathematical scholarship for £50 for three 
years at Holloway College. An entertainment was given in the 
school grounds by the Old Girls’ Guild in the afternoon of Friday, 
June 21, the proceeds of which were intended as a parting present to 
the caretaker, who had been here since the opening o the school. 
The sum realized was £20, the gross receipts being £28. 

RossALL ScHOOL.— The following prizes and distinctions have been 
gained in the school:—Latin Lyrics, F. B. Roberts; Translation, 
R. G. L. Batley ; Church History, S. F. Poshall; Royal Humane 
Society's Medal for Swimming and the Challenge Cup, E. Gordon. 
The Swimming Championship again went to White’s. J. Chadwick 
gained a First Class in Part II. of the Mathematical Tripos; W. H. 
Sell gained a Classical Exhibition at Jesus, Cambridge ; R. P. Medley, 
R. F. Jobson, Exhibitions at Caius; W. W. Morrice, Stewart of 
Rannoch Scholarship. Harper, our last year's captain, has gained his 
** Blue” ; he and Sell have received their Crusader colours. In Sir 
Walter Besant we have lost an old Rossall master. The Loretto match 
ended in a victory for us by eight wickets. The eight has been shoot- 
ing well, making 472 against Rugby, Uppingham, and Glenalmond, the 
score with which they won the Ashburton Shield. At Bisley they were 
thirteenth, and Sergeant A. Hall won the Spencer Cup. Speech day 
was on June 27, when the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, himself an 
O.R., gave away the prizes. On the preceding evening a concert was, 
as usual, given. 

Sr. HELEN's, THE CowLey GIRLS SCHOOL.—The annual prize- 
giving was held on Thursday, July 25, when Mrs. Richard Pilkington, 
of Rainford Hall, distributed the prizes to the successful pupils. 
Thirty-nine Cambridge Certificates were also gained. The highest 
honours of the day belonged to Beatrice Harrison, who, having entered 
the school rather more than three years ago as a Corporation Scholar 
from an elementary school in the borough, attained this year to First 
Class Honours in the Senior Cambridge Local Examination, distin- 
guished in mathematics, French, and drawing. She gained also the 
position of first girl in mathematics among the Senior candidates 
examined December, 1900. 

Ur-HoLLAND GRAMMAR ScHoor.—Berridge Memorial Medal: 
S. Dean; Berridge Memorial Books: E. P. Taberner. The prizes 
were distributed on July 17 by Mrs. Chavasse, wife of the Bishop of 
Liverpool, supported by Dr. Snape, Director of Education for Lanca- 
shire, who announced that County Council Exhibitions had been won 
by S. Dean and M. Lyon, and that the grant to be given to the school 
by the County Council was as high as that given to any school in 
Lancashire. A new science class-room is to be built. 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —The recent Mathematical Tripos 
lists at Cambridge were chiefly interesting here because of the Third 
Wranglership gained by W. H. Jackson, of Clare College, a Cave 
Exhibitioner from this school. He has been awarded a Dr. Coles 
SANE and the Owst Prize at his college in consequence of this 
success. . Burkitt, Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, has gained 
a First in Mathematical Moderations. L. Riley, Exhibitioner of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, has been elected to a Foundation Scholarship in 
Classics; C. E. Powell has gained a Freeston Exhibition for Mathe- 
matics at University College, Oxford. H. R. Rawlings has passed 
the London Matriculation in the First Division. The speech day is 
fixed for July 30, and the ! ais will be distributed by the Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, Vicar of Bradford. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. —It has been decided that the memorial to 
Old Wykehamists who have fallen in the South African War should 
take the form of a new entrance gate into the school grounds from 
Kingsgate Street. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is awarded to “ Corbar." 

The Extra Prize for July is awarded to “ E. TJ." 

The winner of the Extra Prize for May is H. K. St. J. Sander- 
son, Esq., 1 Glebe Road, Bedford. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for June is Miss Leakey, 
"The High School, Sheffield. 


Le voilà, ce fameux petit !... Comme il est laid ! 
On l'appelle petit, d'abord, est-ce qu'il l'est ? 
Non.—1l est grand. Tres grand. Enorme. C'est en somme 
Celui, pour se grandir, que porte un petit homme ! 
— Car c'est d'un chapelier que la légende part : 
Le vrai Napoléon, en somme ... 
C'est Poupart ! 
— Ah! ne crois pas pour toi que ma haine s'endorme ! 
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Je t'ai hai, d'abord, à cause de ta forme, 
Chauve-souris des champs de bataille ! chapeau 
Qui semblais fait avec deux ailes de corbeau ! 

A cause des facons implacables et nettes 

Dont tu te découpais sur nos ciels de défaites, 
Demi-disque semblant sur le coteau vermeil 
L'orbe à demi-monté de quelque obscur soleil ! 
A cause de ta coiffe où le diable s embusque, 
Chapeau d'escamoteur qui posé, noir et brusque, 
Sur un tróne, une armée, un peuple entier debout, 
Te relevais, ayant escamoté le tout ! 

A cause de ta morgue insupportable ; à cause 

De ta simplicité qui n'était qu'une pose, 

De ta joie, au milieu des diadémes d'or, 

A n'étre insolemment qu'un morceau de castor ; 
A cause de la main rageuse et volontaire 

Qui t'arrachait parfois pour te lancer à terre ; 

De tous mes cauchemars que dix ans tu peuplas ; 
Des saluts que moi-même ai dú te faire, plats ; 
Et quand pour le flatter je cherchais l’épithete, 
Des façons dont parfois tu restas sur sa tete ! 
Vainqueur, neuf, acclamé, puissant, je t'ai hai, 
Et je te hais encor vaincu, vieux et trahi ! 

Je te hais pour cette ombre altiere et péremptoire 
Que tu feras toujours sur le mur de l'histoire ! 

Et je te hais pour ta cocarde arrondissant 

Son gros ceil Jacobin tout injecté de sang ; 

Pour toutes les rumeurs qui de ta conche sortent, 
Grand coquillage noir que les vagues rapportent, 
Et dans lequel l'oreille écoute, en s'approchant, 
Le bruit de mer que fait un grand peuple en marchant ! 
Pour cet orgueil francais que tu rendis sans bornes, 
Bicorne qui leur sert à nous faire les cornes ! 


Bv ‘f CORBAR.” 


So here it is! How small and yet how famous ! 

A hideous thing ! But small—is that the word ? 

No. It isgreat. Yes, great. Immense. Just that 

Which makes a little man, who wears it, great. 
For with a hatter all the tale begins : 

The real Napoleon is but . . . Poupart ! 

Ah ! never think my hate for thee can slumber ! 

Thee at the first I hated for thy shape, 

Thou bat-like thing, that o'er the tented plain 

Didst brood, with ominous raven wings outspread ! 

For thy dark outline, sharp-cut, pitiless, 

Stamped on the canopy that overhung 

Our stricken field, and o'er the ruddy hills 

Showed like the half-ris'n disk of some dark sun ! 

The devil lurks within thy lining's fold, 

Thou conjurer's hat, which, black and swift put down 

Over a throne, an army, a wbole race, 

Rose again, having conjured all away ! 

I hated thee for thy o'erweening pride, 

Thy modest plainness which was but a trick, 

Thy joy at moving, amid crowns of gold, 

With insolence, a homely piece of felt ; 

I hated thee when, mad with seething wrath, ü 

Thy master snatched at thee and cast thee down ; 

For all the nightmares haunted by thy form ; 

For ali the times I needs must humbly bow 

To him who, while I sought the fitting word 

Of adulation, doffed thee not, for pride ! 

Thee victor, new, acclaimed, mighty, I hated, 

And still I hate thee vanquished, old, betrayed ! 

I hate the shadow, haughty and insistent, 

Which thou on history’s wall wilt ever cast ! 

I hate thy round cockade, that opens wide 

Its bloodshot revolutionary eye ! 

For all the rumours which thou sendest forth, 

I hate thee, monstrous, black, wave-stranded shell, 

In whose deep cavity the ear, brought close, 

Can hear the tramping of a mighty nation 

Re-echo like the roaring of the sea ! 

For all that boundless arrogance of France, 

Fostered by thee, thou strange, misshapen hat, 

With which our foes make bitter mock at us ! 


By THE PRIZE EDITOR. 


So here it is, the famed, historic hat— 

How hideous! The *'little hat"! Why “little”? 

No, it is huge, portentous, ’tis, in fine, 

The hat a small man wears to pose as great. 

"Tis from a hatter that the legend springs— 
(Continued on page 516.) 
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No.80. Captain Morgan's March. 


M. G. LEWIS. Welsh Melody. 
Boldly. 
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Dost not hear the  dis- tant drum? 
to the fall-en brave; 


Dost not hear the mar - tial hum? 
Cho.—Hon-our’d be the sol - dier's grave; Glo - 


PIANO. 


war - riors come, Glo - ry-ing in their vic - to - ry! 
ban- ners, wave— . Eng - 


Yes, tney come—our 
Wave, tri -umph - ant 


Yet their fame their fall endears— 

Widows, orphans, hush your fears ; 

England's hand shall dry those tears 
Which obscure her victory. 


OST not hear the martial hum? 
Dost not hear the distant drum? 
Yes, they come—our warriors come, 
Glorying in their victory ! 
Honoured be the soldier's grave ; Honoured be, &c. 
Glory to the fallen brave ; 
Wave, triumphant banners, wave— 
England has the victory ! 


Rest, poor mourners, safely rest 
On your grateful country's breast ; 
England feels for the distressed, 
Soon shall many a wife with glee *Midst the swell of victory. 
Haste, her soldier-lover to see ; 
Soon his babes shall clasp his knee, 


Prattling of the victory. 
Honoured be, &c. 


Honoured be, &c. 


England’s pleasure, England’s pride, 
Is through life to aid and guide 
Those who loved the men who died 
Soon must many a bosom swell Glorying in her victory. 
High with grief, while hearing tell 
How a sire or husband fell 

On the field of victory. 


Honoured be, &c. 


Honoured be the soldier’s grave ; 

Glory to the fallen brave ; 

Wave, triumphant banners, wave— 
England has the victory ! 


The above page is taken from ‘‘Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors,” 


by the late John Farmer. 


The work is published in boards, price 2s. 6d., or cloth 5s. ; 


Words only, royal 32mo, 9d. cloth, 6d. paper, by Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. 
For list of Works by the same Author, see page 516. 
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(Looks inside) Poupart, Poupart’s the true Napoleon. 
Think not because I jest my hate has waned. 

I hated thee at starting for thy shape, 

Thou vampire of the tented field, thy flaps 

Framed from the two wings of a carrion crow ! 

And still I see thy silhouette clear and cold 

Stand out against the skies of our defeats, 

Appearing like a murky sun half-risen, 

A hemisphere upon the blood-red slopes. 

Thou conjurer’s hat wherein the devil lurks ; 

Clapped down with sudden darkness on a throne, 

An army, or a nationality, 

You raise it, and, hey presto ! all are gone. 

For thine insufferable arrogance, 

For thy simplicity, a stage pretence, 

Thy joy amidst the diadems of gold 

To flaunt thyself, a patch of beaver's hide. 

I hate thee for thy wearer's petulant hand 

That snatched at times and dashed thee to the ground ; 

Nightmare that haunted me for ten long years 

Through which I cringed, and while I racked my brain 

For honied phrases, perched upon his head, 

Undoffed, with what a supercilious air ! 

Brand new, with victory flushed, I hated thee ; 

Now, fallen, battered, old, I hate thee still. 

I hate thee for the sombre shadow stern 

That on the scene of history thou has cast. 

I hate thee for thy round cockade that glared 

And glowered, a bloodshot Jacobinic eye, 

For all the rumours echoing from thy whorls, 

Thou monstrous black conch cast up by the waves, 

Whence, if a listener apply his ear, 

Issues the sea sound of a tramping host, 

Symbol and badge of Gallic pride, cocked hat, 

Teaching the French to cock their hats at us! 


We classify the 64 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Tchichi, Pomegranate, C.B., Fortes et Fideles, Corbar. 

Second Class.—Bitter Laurel, Nellie Grey, Pelican, Norimus, M.A.Y., 
100,000, Peashooter, Chick, Minx, F.C.S., Bertha 2 (Retford). 

Third Class. —Altnacoille, K.E.R., Owlet, Great Western, Canis, 
Esmeralda, Gyp, La Pierre Noire, H.M.L., Agricola, Neith, Eldon 
Reed, Brer Tarrypin, Israfil, Marigold, Prig, E. P., Mimosa, St. Michael, 
Ems, Prospice, Lime Tree. 

Fourth Class.—Vectis, O.M.A., Gauntlet, Middlesex, S.S., M.B., 
Nil Desperandum, Théo, Gem, Bainee, Gypsy, Limousine, Charles 
Darnay. 

Fifth Class.—Magnolia Palm, Snow-Flake, Eventail, Askra, Le 
petit, Film, E.O.A., Schoolgirl, Mus, Foyle, R.O., Thames, Pill. 


The brilliant soliloquy of Metternich, cram full of epigrammatic wit, 
was one of the hardest puzzles ever set for translation in the Journal. 
I would lay down at starting that rime must go by the board. 
Possibly it might have been done in rime as a four de force by a 
Robert Browning. To pass to details, the bat.like thing with the 
raven's or crow's wings needs careful handling to avoid the monster of 
Horace's ‘‘ Ars Poetica." Qui posé, &c., a sentence with the concise- 
ness of Tacitus, almost impossible to render without expansion. The 
hat is clapped down of a sudden like an extinguisher, producing tota! 
darkness, and when it is raised again a whole flourishing nation, with 
its government and army, has vanished. Le mur de l'histoire: the 
metaphor is, of course, from a lantern slide, but ‘‘ history’s wall ” 
sounds strange in English. Arrondissant : the image seems to me the 
goggle eye of a Cyclops. A nous faire des cornes may mean either 
to point the finger of scorn at us or to set a fool’s cap on our heads. 
‘© Tchichi’s” ‘‘ Gibus they use to spring at us their gibes ” is extremely 
ingenious; but I can hardly reconcile myself to turning the historic 
cocked hat into an opera hat. I must again apologize in sackcloth and 
ashes for a line (two hemistichs) that dropped out in the printing. 

Since this was written I have seen Earl Cowper’s translation of 
three scenes from ‘‘ L’Aiglon” in the Nineteenth Century for June. 
Lord Cowper has ‘‘ in the main taken Dryden for his model, but has 
occasionally adopted the French (?) style of running the couplets into 
one another." He has produced a very readable version, which would 
assuredly have gained a first class in the Journal, but he has not alto- 
gether escaped the besetting sin of the metre he has chosen—burlesque. 
Thus : 

** Look at those eyes, most conscientious Man, 
Then go to France as Emperor if you can.” 


And occasionally the lines are hard to scan. Thus: 


The Duke. Help, Palaces of France! Bright joyous towers 
Of Compiègne, Malmaison ! 
(Continued on page 518.) 
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NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, 


Mart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Great Russell Street, London. 


These well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at 
moderate charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 


These Hotels hive PASSENGER LIFTS, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT, HEATED THROUGHOUT, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, 


SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, 
Perfect Sanitation. 


Fireproof Floors. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Telephone. Night Porter. 


WRITING, READING, AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
The Kingsley Hotel has a good Billiard Room. 
Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'Hóte, Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


Full Tariff and Testimoniais on application. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


I Montague Street, Russell Square, London. 
This TEMPERANCE HOTEL, which has been carried on so successfully for the last fifteen years, adjoins the British Museum, and is 


Bedrooms from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 


KINGSLEY HOTRL, 
* BOOKCRAFT, LONDON." 


exceptionally quiet and economical. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
THACKERAY HOTEL, 
“THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


EsMOND HOTEL, 
«'TRUSLOVE, LONDON.” 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 48l. 


] 5px desires Daily Engagement as 


DRAWING TEACHER. Schools or Private 
Lessons. South Kensington Certificates. 
Paris atélier, also School of Design. 

c.o. Miss Cooper, 74 Gower Street. 


OUNG LADY (23) desires Post 


as MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS. 
French and German, acquired abroad. Brevet. Ger- 
man Government Certificate. —Bazvey, Ecole normale, 
Rennes, Bretagne. 


UNIOR FORM MISTRESS 
requires Non-resident Post in School in Septem- 
ber. Cambridge Higher Local Certificate. English, 

French, German, elementary Latin. Two years' train- 
ing. Two years' experience. —C., 6 Delamere Terrace, 
Paddington. 


Training in 
Address—S., 


USIC MISTRESS desires Visiting 


Engagement (London or Country). Licentiate, 
Royal Academy of Music; Associate, Trinity College. 
Pupil Van Dyk, Leipzig Conservatorium. Piano, 
Violin, Mandoline, Singing—LicENTiATE, 14 Howard 
Road, Cricklewood. 


M ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 


TRESS desires Engagement for September. 
French and German (Modern Methods), acquired 
abroad. Good disciplinarian. Eight years’ experience. 
Address—UNDERGRADJATE, 22A St. Charles Square, 
Notting Hill, London. 


USIC MISTRESS (18 years’ 


High School experience) desires Re-engage- 
ment and Private Pupils. Gold Medallist (Counter- 
polie, Pianist. Public Exams. Entire supervision. 
Excellent references.—Miss N., 65 Sinclair Road, 
West Kensington, London. 


UNGE DAME mit Lehrerinnen- 


examen für das höhere Lehrfach sucht zum Herbst 
Stelle in Familie oder Schule. Offerten an— Fri. 
Erna Haas, Darmstadt, Frankfurterstrasse 62 1. 


ADY (21), highly Certificated and 


anticipating L.R.A.M., seeks position as 
MUSIC MISTRESS in Private School near London. 
Advanced Violin and Piano, Harmony.—Miss K. 
HITCHIN, The Bank, Westgate- on-Sea. 


[ Avy SECRETARY or to teach 


Shorthand and Typewriting in School or 
Family. Also experienced in teaching children on 
Kindergarten Methods. Musical. Good cyclist. Age 
20.  Disengaged in iy Good testimonials. 
Salary £30. Address—D. E., S. Katharine's School, 
Wantage. 


GERMAN LADY (North Ger- 


many), experienced, wants Re-engagement as 
GOVERNESS in a high-class Girls’ School. English, 
French, Music. Apply—Miss BERGH, c.o. Frau 
Consul Bergh, Bremerhaven, Germany. 


Visiting MUSIC MISTRESS.— 


S 
A Clergyman's daughter, pupil of eminent pro- 
fessors. iano, Violin, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Highest testimonials. Experienced. Higher Certs., 
Silver Medals T.C.L.—O'Nsirt, 3 Faversham Ter- 
race, | North Finchley, 


ERMAN MISTRESS, Diplómée, 


wishes for Re-engagement, fans experience 

in English Schools. German, Music, English subjects, 

Drawing. Highest references.— M. B., c.o. D. F. 

MN P . 30 Little Trinity Lane, Queen Victoria 
treet 


UA experienced Licentiate of the 
Royal Academy of Music desires a Visiting 
Engagement as MUSIC MISTRESS, two days a 
week, in a good School, or Private Families within easy 
access of London, for the Pianoforte, Harmony, Theory, 
&c. Pupils successfully prepared for Examinations. 
Address—F., Messrs. Cocks & Son, Stationers, 
Baker Street, Weybridge, Surrey. 


RE QUIRED, Engagement as 
WARDROBE or SEWING MAID in College, 
School, or Family. Good references. Excellent 
needlewoman. Making, mending, good Blouse maker, 
also slight Dressmaking. Write—A. O., 8 Water Lane, 
Kingston, Surrey. 


S HEAD ENGLISH MISTRESS 

(B.A. London). Mathematics, Latin, Greek. 

Good Music (Piano, Violin). Drawing. Daily and 

Resident.—B. A., Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent Street, near 
Pall Mall. Many disengaged. | List grati. — 

(25), 


ERMAN GOVERNESS 


State Certificates, perfect French, good Music, 
requires Post in good School in London as VISITING 
TEACHER for September.— Fräulein KORTE, 29 Ead- 
broke Gardens, Bayswater, W. _ 


RILLING.—MISTRESS (experi- 


enced) desires Engagement in September, in or 
near London. Certificated. sameri ragane, Apply 
to W., Bacon's Library, 284 Brixton Hill, S.W 


N USIC MISTRESS desires Re 


engagement. Resident or Non-resident. 
Certificated. London Colle e (Senior), Trinity College 
(Senior Honours), Royal C a TAA and Royal Academy 
(Senior). Prepares for Examinations. Four years 
experience. Very good references.—A. J. C. WiNT, 
Bagots' Bromley, Rugeley, Staffordshire. 


S KINDERGARTEN MIS- 


TRESS (Higher Froebel Certificate). Music, 
Piano, Violin.—A., Mrs. Hooper, 13 Regent Street, 
near Pall Mall. Many Teachers disengaged (English, 
Foreign, Music, Art). List gratis. Interviews daily. 
Established 20 years, Compton Terrace. 


RENCH LADY requires Re- 


engagement, September, in good London School. 
Six years at last Post. Excellent at French conversa- 
tion. Prepares Local Examinations.—MADEMOISELLE, 
Hamburg House, Ewelme Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


RINCIPAL warmly recommends 

Parisienne Protestant GOVERNESS (Diplémée). 
Two and half years’ reference. Pleasant, refined 
manners, good disciplinarian. German (Germany), 
Junior Music, Drawing, Painting (all styles). Cyclist. 
—DEMoISELLE, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street. 

RT MISTRESS, trained, Ablett 

Sy stem, R. D.S., Teacher- Artist’s full Certificate. 


Seven years’ experience in Class Teaching. Two days 
weekly disengaged.—g5 Burnt Ash Hill, S. E. 


School and Teachers' Advertisements are continued on pages 519, 520, 521, 522, and 523. 
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Metternich. They come! They come! 
The Duke. Drum of Arcole, strike this jabberer dumb ! 


SELECTED MOTTOES. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
(1) ** He was not for an age, but for all time." —Jonson. 
(2  ''With tears and laughter for all time." —E. B. Browning. 
KEATS. 

(1) ** 'To Grecian Gods allied, 

Clasping all Beauty as his bride." 
(2) ** The beauty that was Greece.” —E. A. Poe. 

SHELLEY. 
(1) ** On earth the broken arc, in heaven the perfect round.” 
—Browning. 

(2) ** The desire of the moth for the star.” 
(3) ** Shelley the cloud-begot who grew, 


Nourished on sun and air and dew." —Watson. 
(4) *'*' Distils his soul into a song, and dies." —E. Bailey. 


CHAUCER. 
** How green you are and fresh in this old world ! "—** King John." 
BYRON. 
(1) ** Gone like a star that thro’ the firmament 


Shot, and was lost in its eccentric course— 
Dazzling, perplexing.” — Rogers. 


(2)  '* For Byron song was an insatiate flame 
To fling his heart in, when the world stood by." —Watson. 


(3) ** The pageant of a bleeding heart."—M. Arnold. 


COWPER. 
(1) ** A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit.”—Dekker. 
(2) . ** In wits a man, simplicity a child." 
GOLDSMITH. 
** I beget the smiles that have no cruelty." —F. Eliot. 
HERBERT. 
** A selfless man and stainless gentleman." — Tennyson. 
SPENSER. ' 
** A very parfit gentil knyght.”—Chaucer. 
BuRNS. 
* Love had he known in huts where poor men lie."— Wordsworth. 
IiuGo. 


** French of the French, and lord of human tears ; 
Child-lover.”—Tennyson. 


BROWNING. 
** No man hath walk’t along our woods with steps 
So active, so enquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse." — Landor. 
M. ARNOLD. 
** His sad lucidity of soul." —M. Arnold. 
WORDSWORTH. 
* His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills." 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes to the amount of Five Guineas as a minimum are 
offered for the following competitions .— 


1. A water-colour, illustrating or connected with some holiday 
resort. 

2. A set of six photographs—the same subject. 

3. Definitions of a Pro-Boer, an /mperial Liberal, a school ma’am, 
a bounder, an educationist, a bore, good nature, an impressionist. 

4. A translation of any English quatrain into French or German 
verse. 

Paintings and photographs will be returned if stamped covers are 
sent. 

Competitions must reach the Office not later than September 16. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Makers: 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON, 


LTD. 
LEEDS. 


o> ~ - - 
TE c- => 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC LANTERN 
(STROUD & RENDALL’S PATENT). 


This Lantern has been devised for the projection of apparatus and slides hori 
zontally or vertically. This horizontal projection is accomplished by means of a 
hinged mirror fixed in the box between the two halves of the condenser, which 
reflects the light through a horizontal convergent lens, on which slides or apparatus 
are placed, the objective, with mirror attached, projecting the same on to the screen. 

The lantern is made with hinged baseboard, packed in a portable travelling 
box, with all the attachments im situ. 

£9. Os. OD. 


PRICE 
NEW PHYSICAL BALANCES. 


To carry 100 grammes, sensi- 
tive to 1 mg., of superior work- 
manship ; loose gilt pans, extra 
hook for suspension experi- 
ments, Agate Bearings. 
mounted in brass sockets; level- 
ling screws, plumb line, &c. 


Price, complete ... ... £1. 98. 
” » (200 grms.) £1. 15s. 
250 5, . Os. 


a s " SFA » » T 
l PaL cUm. . Ditto, to carry 250 grammes, in 
. REINOLOS A FS n CE — 4 large, beautifully-finished ma- 
— aa = hogany case, suitable for Chem- 
T WF istry or Physics 3. 3s. 


e. 


Catalogue of Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 350 pages, free to Science Masters. 


Plans and Estimates, including Woodwork and Plumbing, given for 
fitting Laboratories. 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON, LTD. 


I4 COMMERCIAL STREET, LEEDS. 


The Pilot. 


A Weekly Review. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


In recent issues of Tug Pitot Articles on the following subjects have appeared :— 


Bducational.—The Education Bill; Pensions for Assistant Masters; The 
Study of Modern Languages, by Sir Fredk. Pollock, Bart. ; The Place of Latin in 
Education. 


Literary.—Huxley ; Dante (several Articles) ; Bishop Stubbs; The Housing of 
Books by Stephen Gwynn ; Reviews and Articles on all Important New Publications 
and Reprints. 


Biographical.—Charlotte Yonge; Sir John Stainer; Landor; Verdi; Jules 
Lemaitre. 


Boolesiastical.—The Convocations Bill; Religion in East London, by the 
Rev. R. R. Dolling; and Articles by Canon Gore; the Rev. Anthony Deane ; the 
Bishop of Southampton ; The Roman Hierarchy in England. 


_Political.—The New Indian Province; The Throne and the Nation ; The Hos- 


itals Commission; Army Reform; Irish Loyalty; 'Tis Forty Years Since, by Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff. 

University Matters, Science, Philosophy, Archssology, Travel, 
French Correspondence, Finance, Natural History; and a feature 
of Tue PiroT is its Serial Articles, ‘‘Out of the Shadow,” by Michael Fairless ; 
** Modern Instances," by Epsilon; ‘‘ Indian Winter Outlines" ; Comments by the 
Way, by '* A Bystander”; &c. 


Price Sixpence. 


THE PILOT may be obtained from any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from 
the Publishing Office, 2 Exeter Street, Strand. Subscription rates, 26s. per 
Annum; 135. 6d. per Half-year, post free. 
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OCCASION AL NOTES. 


H5 MAJESTY'S Ministers have, indeed, no cause for 

congratulation in reference to their educational pro- 
gramme. Since 1896 we have seen one Bill after another 
lightly introduced and as lightly withdrawn. 
In the past Session, which has been un- 
usually prolonged, the first Education Bill 
was suddenly and unexpectedly dropped ; and it is im- 
possible to help feeling that the Government has been 
driven to force through the second Bill, not from any settled 
educational policy, but merely as a result of the impasse 
created by the Cockerton judgment. Still the question of 
Parliamentary time cannot be overlooked. Those who are 
experienced in the procedure of the House tell us that, as 
things are, Bill number one could not have been passed 
until the end of August ; at which date there would have 
been no quorum. It is for the leaders of the House to 
devise means by which pressing domestic legislation can be 
passed. At present it would seem that the forms of the 
House permit any trifling minority to block a Bill per- 
manently if it is so disposed. 


Parliament 
and Education. 


P is abundantly apparent that the Government has no 
real conception of the gravity of the educational 
problem. The proper organization of secondary education 
includes a measure of local control and the 
provision of adequate funds. The first we 
have partially only; and this means con- 
stant friction and waste of money by the 
overlapping of educational effort. The second point has 
scarcely been touched. Secondary schools generally cannot 
be efficient without liberal grants. We have practically 
given up the attempt to make parents pay directly for 
education. They must, therefore, pay indirectly through 
rates and taxes. The Government made a great mis- 
take in tactics in allowing the School Boards a year in 
which to organize their opposition more fully. They are 


County Councils 


an 
School Boards. 


fighting now for their existence. The new Act does 
practically nothing except to give them warning of a possible 
curtailment of their field of action. In the meantime what 
is called the Clause VII. policy is steadily pushed by the 
Board of Education. County Councils are becoming more 
firmly established as Education Authorities and—what is 
more important—are learning by gradual experience how to 
deal with their fresh responsibilities. 


“THE second reading of the Education Bill in the House 
of Lords was a perfunctory performance reminding 
one of the acting of a play for purposes of copyright. 
l Yet the Duke of Devonshire's two speeches 
i Ah : set one or two points in a clearer light than 
House of Lords, Was possible in the tempestuous atmosphere 
of the Lower House. First of all, it is 
evident that the extinction of School Boards is even by those 
who are most opposed to direct popular control regarded 
as a “ far-off divine event,” and, though they may be shorn 
of their locks, they are still far too powerful for the present 
Government to dream of attempting to suppress them. The 
Duke, like a fatherly Neptune, chid his insubordinate 
Æolus, and drove the winds back to their bag. Secondly, 
there was an open defiance of the National Union of 
Teachers, which may involve serious consequences, political 
as well as educational. The reasons against the two 
alternative solutions of the Cockerton crisis—an enabling 
Bill and an appeal by the School Boards to the Board of 
Education—were clearly stated by the Duke ; but the gravest 
objection to the Bill—that for a whole year in this neutral 
zone there can be no advance and there must be some 
retrogression—was overlooked or judiciously ignored. 


A> an instance of this arrested development and all the 

loss it implies, we may take the case of Bradford. 
There the School of Science has been established for twenty 
years, and it was held up by Mr. Mundella 
as a model for all School Boards in manu- 
facturing towns to follow. Now the School 
Board cannot contribute to its maintenance, nor can any? 
teacher who devotes his evenings to the Science School be 
reckoned as a public elementary teacher. Again, a Com- 
mercial School was started by the Board, and the need for 
it was proved by the fact that before it opened there were 
two hundred and fifty written applications for admission. 
But now the fat of the Board of Education has gone forth 
that, unless the curriculum is altered and science substituted 
for language, the school would not be recognized. As Miss 
Margaret McMillan puts it, the Science School is to be 
killed and the Language School must not be born. 


Bradford. 


( )NE very valuable result has come from the introduction 
of the two Government Education Bills of the past 


Session. This has been the very full discussion of those 
actual administrative problems upon the 

E Cue solution of which, without a resort to 
1902. the Law Courts, it depends whether an 


Act of Parliament is workable or not. 
The principal clerks of the Councils, as well as secretaries 
and directors, have issued, as the result of long ex- 
perience of local government, detailed criticisms of 
working difficulties likely to be involved in any short and 
inconclusive measure. The most important of these which 
we have seen is that emanating from Mr. Harcourt Clare, 
Clerk of the Lancashire County Council, and endorsed by 
Sir John Hibbert. This deals with the very important 
question as to how an ** Education Authority,” composed 
presumably of all the educational talent of a County 
Council, fortified by outside experts, is to avoid being 


f 
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reduced to impotence at the will of the residue of the 
Council and its Finance Committee. The Lancashire 
authorities make it clear that not only must the administra- 
tive “ Authority " have all powers delegated to it, but that it 
must be exempted from those provisions of the Local 
Government Act which provide that all expenditure over 
£50 must be sanctioned by the Finance Committee before 
it can go before the Council, and that all estimates, in as 
much detail as the Finance Committee require, shall be sub- 
mitted practically as often as that body may demand. These 
safeguards are quite inapplicable to the development of any 
consistent educational policy or to the operations of a 
hybrid body or Joint Committee. "The practice of Govern- 
ment Departments is sufficient, and must be followed. Each 
spending Department submits its estimates once for all 
once a year to the Treasury. When these are passed by 
that body and Parliament the spending Department has a 
free hand to alter, exceed, or diminish until. it wants more 
money, when, of course, all its deeds, good or evil, come 
under review. So the County Councils must reserve their 
energies for raising rates and borrowing money, together 
with an annual review by their Finance Committees of the 
financial, but not the educational, proposals of the Authority. 


E are advised, however, that the Municipal Cor- 
porations Association will not concur in this system 
obtaining in the boroughs. That body desires the pure and 
simple municipal system by which every 


Cop uaon of recommendation of every Committee, in- 
bie volving even raising the salary of a road- 


scraper a penny an hour, must go through 
the regular channels and be subject to full debate and con- 
firmation in open Council. This must be prevented at all 
hazards as a mere incentive to that talking to the gallery 
which has done so much harm to the School Boards. But 
not even a non-county borough will, we think, be prepared 
to insist on the retention of that absurd financial provision 
of both Local Government Acts which makes it incumbent 
on every Committee to pay in all its receipts to the common 
Tund (county or borough) of the parent body, out of which 
they must again be solemnly voted, and from which they 
can be diverted to any other purpose. An Education 
Authority will, no doubt, be in receipt of thousands of small 
sums in Government grants, fees, and for sale of publications. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than to ask that these 
moneys should be “pooled” by the Councils with the 
weights and measures fees, dog-muzzling fines, &c., in a 
common fund from which they can be drawn at will for 
highways or sanitary purposes? The Education Authority 
must have its own treasurer, its own separate account, and 
keep its own receipts from rates or otherwise separate. 
Naturally there must be in boroughs, as well as counties, a 
public independent audit by a Government Department. 


ASAN the Government has dropped a Bill dealing with 
teachers. “ We really can't pass it," said Mr. Balfour, 
if there is any opposition.” Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
The Talbot gave notice of their intention of 
Tenure Bill. blocking, and the Bill was heard of no more. 
The opposition is understood to have come 

from the voluntary school managers. ‘There seems an ex- 
aggerated fear on the part of these gentlemen that their 
schools will be saddled, as a result of this Bill, with in- 
efficient teachers to the end of the chapter. It is idle to 
pretend that the problem is an easy one. On the one hand, 
we have a Government that educates, trains, and pensions 
the teacher, and is therefore bound to see that the teacher 
has a fair opportunity of enjoying his pension, and is not 
subject to capricious dismissal. On the other hand, we have 


the not unreasonable fear lest a too complete security of 
tenure should militate against efficiency. But the two 
points of view are capable of reconciliation. Practically, all 
that the Bill implied was that managers, if called upon to do 
so, should justify their action in dismissing a teacher of 
three years' standing to the Board of Education. Surely 
not a difficult proceeding if the teacher merits dismissal ! 


E EL recently published report of His Majesty's Inspector 
for Wales points out with some force the special 
difficulties of the Welsh elementary teacher. In some parts 
of the Principality Welsh is the language 


anA used by the children, and the only language 
Wales. heard by them except during school hours. 


But the school language is English, and the 
teacher has, in consequence, to teach his subjects through 
an almost unknown medium. This is undoubtedly a severe 
handicap, and 1s now generally recognized as such ; though 
time was when Greek grammar was commonly taught 
through the medium of Latin. Mr. Legard, in his report, 
suggests that Welsh should be more freely used in giving 
instruction to young children. In certain districts this 
practice is almost inevitable. Still, the English tongue 
must be learnt, and the sooner it is begun the better. 
Children usually stay at the elementary school until the age 
of twelve or thirteen, and by that time they should have a 
fair knowledge of English. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case, and the reason may be partly found in unsatisfactory 
methods of teaching. 


N this point another suggestion made by Mr. Legard 
deserves full consideration. It is that the methods 
which have been found useful in teaching foreign languages 
The should be also applied to the teaching of 
“New Method.” English where that is practically a foreign 
language to the Welsh child. Any one who 

has seen employed in Welsh schools the so-called “ new” or 
“ direct ” method of teaching French, based upon the Hölzel 
wall-pictures, does not need any further proof of its efficacy. 
Its success is now beyond question, and possibly is greater 
in comparison with the translation method just because the 
English language is not thoroughly known, and therefore 
is an imperfect instrument for teaching. This same method 
might be employed in the elementary schools for the teaching 
of English, and, if this were done, a child of twelve should be 
able to talk fluently and understand easily—a state of affairs 
by no means always attained at present when the pupil 


reaches the intermediate school. 
A we are writing on the subject of Wales we are 
reminded of another point likely to give rise in the 
future to difficulties: increasingly great. There are now 
nearly one hundred intermediate schools, 

Dual A à 

Schools. with an average of about eighty pupils 
each. The argument that each locality 
benefits from the object lesson in brick or stone in its 
midst is a sound one. At the same time, a small school 
cannot be efficiently worked except at an enormously dis- 
proportionate cost. One result of the financial difficulty is 
that schools originally planned as dual—that is to say, with 
separate departments for boys and girls under one roof and 
one principal—are becoming in practice ‘ mixed "— that is to 
say, boys and girls are taught in the same classes, and the 
teacher may be a man or a woman. There is much to be 
said in favour of this practice if proper safeguards are used. 
On one point the greatest care is needed. Girls are 
naturally more timid than boys and more in fear of ridicule. 
It may happen in a mixed class that the girls sit entirely 
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mum and the boys do all the answering. But mixed classes 
will not save the financial situation, and more money will 
have to be found for the small schools if they are to remain 
efficient. 


[7 will, no doubt, be a matter for congratulation to the 
Science and Art Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation that Wales, which has so far stood out against the 

schools of science schemes—we believe 
fne ^ dd there are only two organized schools of 
Science Schools, Science in Wales—should accept, as we are 

informed is the fact, the new rules that 
have been recently issued. The bait held out is naturally a 
tempting one. "There will be a large additional Treasury 
grant available for distribution by the County Governing 
Bodies. We believe this grant is estimated to average about 
£2 a head on the whole number of pupils. And the con- 
dition of earning the money is nota severe one. Practically 
it comes to this: the curriculum must include at least four 
hours’ science and five hours’ mathematics throughout the 
school. We hope the result will not be to encourage too 
great a uniformity in time-tables. It would be regrettable 
if the one or two remaining classical schools were to give up 
their old traditions under compulsion of the grant. 


THE late Empress was a Liberal, in the highest sense of 

the word, and, in both senses of the word, a martyr to 
her liberalism. She attempted to liberalize the education 
of German women—to give them the same 
opportunities for higher studies that they 
enjoy in England, to throw open to them a 
career as nurses, as doctors, as teachers. In these efforts 
she was bitterly opposed by a Jorné aristocracy, by Court 
officialism, and by a philistine Chancellor. Endowed with 
every gift, intellectual and moral, save one that the evil fairy 
at her cradle denied her—the sovereign gift of tact—she was 
never fully appreciated by the German nation, and pro- 
nounced lacking in Gemiithitchkert, To those who knew 
her in England the charge seems absurd. Here, for in- 
stance, is a reminiscence of her which we borrow from the 
Pilot -— 

Not many years ago it befel that a well known University College for 
Women in London [Bedford. College] acquired new buildings and 
laboratories, and invited the Empress to open them. Nobody who was 
present will forget her kindly, homely, and almost motherly interest in 
the students and their surroundings ; the entirely informal way in which 
she put the deliverer of a Latin address at her ease again by the smiling 
question: ** And can you talk Greek too?” and the eagerness with 
which she inspected the domestic and educational arrangements, sum- 


ming up her impressions with: ‘* We have nothing like this for our 
girls in Germany. I only wish we had." 


The Empress 
Frederick. 


The same impression was produced on those who attended 
a meeting, which the Empress graced with her presence, held 
in the Drapers’ Hall on behalf of the Maria Grey College, 
then about to erect for itself a building of its own. No 
one can forget the friendly nod, the beaming smile, as Lord 
Granville, with the familiarity of an old friend, tempered 
by the courtly grace of an old-world gentleman, recalled 
scenes and incidents of the Princess’s childhood. Those, 
too, who were privileged to read her letters on the training 
of teachers and on kindergartens cannot fail to have been 
impressed by the fine grasp of principles and the sound 
common sense that they showed, and to hope that so re- 
markable a correspondence may, in some form or other, be 
made public. 


VERYWHERE educational questions are so closely 
intermingled with religion and politics that it is next 
to impossible to treat them, as we fain would, independently 


and on their abstract merits. How can we 
decide whether Erse should be taught in 
Irish schools or Taal in the Transvaal 
without embarking on questions of nationality and im- 
perialism? How discuss the closure of Jesuit schools in 
France without expressing views on the Order of Loyola and 
the relations of Church and State? Fortunately, the recent 
agitation in Malta, which has provoked the intervention of 
the Colonial Office, is, as regards education, so groundless 
that there is no need to embark on politics. Under the 
present system, the young Maltese, up to the third standard, 
is taught in his native tongue; after that, the parents may 
select either English or Italian as the second language for 
their children. By reason solely of the commercial supremacy 
of England, English has gradually ousted its rivals, and last 
year 99'4 per cent. of the parents chose English. The local 
patriots—in this case a bureaucratic oligarchy backed by 
Italian priests—who are kicking against this natural evolu- 
tion have no /ecws standi, and are simply “ swearing at the 
equator.” 


Malta. 


ree Oxford Extensionists were fortunate in securing 

Mr. Asquith to deliver the inaugural address at their 
tenth Summer Meeting. Mr. Asquith would, indeed, have 
made his way to the front wherever he had 


on Unies been educated; yet, like Mr. Gladstone, 
Teaching. like Matthew Arnold, like Lord Milner, to 


take widely differing examples, he is 
stamped with the hall-mark of Oxford training. Nothing 
could have been happier than his definition of the aim of 
academic teaching—*'to awaken intellectual interest, to 
bring the student to conceive of knowledge, not as a means, 
but as an end; to arouse in him the ardour of exploration ; to 
fit him to find his own way and walk on his own legs with- 
out leading-strings or crutches as he pushed on into strange 
climates and new territories.” When he proceeded to define 
the aim as “not specialization, but catholicity,” he was 
treading more doubtful ground. For the modern student, 
Jacotot’s ‘Tout est dans tout” is a safer motto than Abelard's 
(should it not be Bacon’s?) * I take all knowledge for my 
province." Again, his protest against neologisms and the 
depravities of English style—'' the uncouth and pseudo- 
classic terminology of the men of science, the tortuous and 
nebulous phrases of the philosophers, the pretentious con- 
ventionalities of the art critic, the slip-shod slap-dash of the 
newest school of journalists, who kept their omniscience up. 
to date "— has our full sympathy ; though we may well doubt 
whether an extended study of Greek would prove the 
panacea he would have us believe. Mr. Asquith was 
startled to find that during the last twelve months there had 
been only one Extension class in Greek, with an average | 
attendance of three. Does he think that, if students had 
attended in their thousands, the amount of Greek they had 
absorbed in a dozen or a score of lessons could have per- 
ceptibly affected their English style? Of the recent stylists 
whose loss Mr. Asquith deplores, how much did John 
Bright, Huxley, and R. L. Stevenson owe to their study of 
Greek ? | 


\ A THAT will be the effect on Jesuit schools of the Bill 
of July 1 prohibiting unauthorized religious associ- 

ations in France? On the day for reassembling, October 1, 
there will be left no Jesuit either in the 
T schools or in the Houses of the Company 
of Jesus in all France. Yet the schools 

will reopen all the same, instruction will be given on exactly 
the same lines, and, as far as can be foreseen, there will not 
be a pupil the less. The explanation of this hydra.like 
vitality is simple. "The Jesuits have long been threatened, 
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and had set their house in order before M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s guillotine descended on them. Their schools, 
as far as buildings and endowments are concerned, are all 
in the hands of civil corporations, and the law cannot touch 
them. As for the teachers, the parts of the masters 
have been for the last six months or more doubled, and 
their secular under-studies will be ready and willing to fill 
the place of the religious instructors till the tide turns and 
they return from exile. Is it straining the moral to suggest 
to Lord Hugh Cecil and his friends that they should take 
heart of grace from the example of the Jesuits, and cease to 
proclaim that religious education will die of inanition unless 
it is fed and fattened by the State? 


AN interesting article from a special correspondent of 

the Times gives some account of the work Mr. Sargent 
has already done in reorganizing education in the Orange 
River Colony. In Bloemfontein four schools 
are now open, and in other parts of the 
colony fourteen. This calculation. ex- 
cludes the schools at the refugee camps. During the recent 
holidays Mr. Sargent organized what reads like a sort of 
University Extension Summer Meeting for Teachers. Some 
seventy attended, and spent a fortnight in lectures and social 
joys. The Transvaal and the Orange River Colony are to 
be divided into districts, each under the charge of an in- 
spector, who will also, in most cases, be the head master of 
an individual school. In the Orange River Colony it is 
hoped to procure colonials for these posts, but in the 
Transvaal preference will be given to English University 
men. Salaries range from £400 to £,6oo. As these posts 
are not likely to be advertised, intending competitors should 
take steps to have their names brought to the cognizance of 
the Board of Education at South Kensington. 


Education in 
South Africa. 


JR EPORTS we have received from several holiday courses 

in French towns show that still more masters and 
mistresses are availing themselves of the opportunities given 
for gaining or increasing a knowledge of 
the spoken language and of the country 
itself. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
good that has been done by such courses. The conditions 
of French teaching have of late undergone considerable 
change. It is no longer sufficient for the classical master 
to read a French author two or three times a week with his 
form. In the public schools French holds its own, as 
serious a study as the classics and probably as well taught. 
But in the grammar schools and in the new schools of the 
intermediate type, where the leaving age is sixteen, French 
has become, or is rapidly becoming, the principal language 
taught. And it is becoming almost a matter of necessity 
that every form master should be competent to teach 
French, and to teach it as a living language. For this 
purpose it is essential to have visited France, and a month 
wisely spent in two or three successive summer holidays 
produces most helpful results. 


Holidays ín 
France. 


AMONG thè reports that have reached us we are 
especially interested in that from Caen. It is now 
about ten years since Prof. Spencer sowed the seed. For 
some years the courses were continued by 
a committee of the Teachers’ Guild, and 
during that period efforts were made, but 
without success, to form a committee of Frenchmen at 
Caen who should undertake the organization—for the 
original intention of Dr. Findlay's committee was that each 
town chosen for a course should itself control the manage- 


Courses at 
Caen. 


ment. As the efforts to form a committee at Caen failed, 
the Teachers’ Guild finally resolved to withdraw, and for a 
year or two the Caen course appears to have lapsed. From 
information before us we are able to say that the wished-for 
result has now been attained. The courses at Caen are 
firmly established. A capable organizer has been found in 
Monsieur Lebonnois. The programme of classes is a good 
one. The work is carried out seriously, and a diploma may 
be gained from the University of Caen after examination by 
examiners appointed by the University. 


URING the progress of the Education Bill (No. 2) in 
the House of Commons, great play was made with 

the action. of the Leeds School Board and its presumed 
foretaste of friction between Boards and 


Án 
7 d Councils generally. Mr. Lawson Walton, 
ps nei M.P., told the House of Commons that all 


the Leeds continuation schools would be 
closed owing to the action of the Town Council. On 
July 22 an otfer was made by the Town Council to help the 
Board to keep open the schools. The Bill was not then ont 
of danger ; so, on July 24 (note the dates) a letter of“ doubt 
and anxiety," a practical refusal of terms, was returned by 
the Board to the Town Clerk. The Town Council, on July 27, 
replied to the effect that their resolution was sufficient, and 
they “could not vary i." On August 1, when the Bill was 
all safe, the terms of the Town Council were gratefully 
accepted, and the schools are to open as usual. In the final 
discussion at the School Board it was admitted (as, indeed, 
the facts and dates prove) that the “threat of the Board to 
close the schools had not imposed upon anybody, but was 
made with the object of prejudicing the Education Bill 
No. 2." Thus is education prostituted by its chosen 
guardians, and the interests of the children sacrificed for 
the sake of gratifying the passion for throwing any “ egg 
dedicated to political purposes." 


i (a Government have permitted themselves to be 
made responsible for the requital of Imperial trust 
with domestic treachery,” and “by an abuse of national 
trust unequalled in the history of our 


The ; ‘ 
Vital Principle Parliament, the enemies of national educa 
of 1870. tion have been suffered to deliver their 


double blow at the vital principle of the 
Education Act of 1870.” These are not extracts from a 
penny dreadful, nor are they specimens of Hyde Park 
oratory, but they are the deliberate and sober judgment on 
the educational work of the Session in the official organ of 
the School Boards. We draw attention to them on account 
of the words we have italicized. We have hitherto 
been taught that the vital principle of the Act of 1870 
was the provision of elementary education for every child 
in the land; we believed that that Act declared where 
voluntary agency fails it is the duty of the State and 
of the locality — alike in its own interests and in that 
of the children—to offer to every child a modicum of 
education at the general cost of the community. We are 
now told that we were all wrong and that all this is subsidiary. 
The keynote of the Act we find was machinery. Its vital 
principle was the introduction of municipal chaos, the 
severance of education from national life, the multiplication 
of elections and the cumulative vote. Hence any change 
which leaves the children free to be taught as much or 
more than before, yet tinkers or tampers with this sacred 
machinery, is a blow to the vital principle of the Act. True, 
the exponent of these views is logical and arraigns the 
Imperial Parliament for daring to legislate on education at 
all, because it was not elected ad koc?! A Parliament given 
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an "imperial" trust cannot touch “domestic” matters, 
except to maintain a s/a£us guo, without “treachery.” Thus 
we have an end to all legislation except in times of peace 
and when no foreign cloud is on the horizon. 


—À— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE transfer of evening continuation schools from Whitehall to South 
Kensington is likely to have important results. It appears that, as far 
as County Councils are concerned, the Board is prepared to act in 
regard to the schools in accordance with the lines laid down in the 
notorious Clause VII. of the ‘‘ Directory "—that is to say, while not 
insisting on managers of existing evening schools coming within the 
county organization, they will suggest to such managers, including 
School Boards (conducting evening schools other than as public ele- 
mentary schools) the desirability of doing sc. ‘‘The extent to which 
the County Councils will exercise their supervision of the evening 
school work,” it is stated, ** will, no doubt, vary largely in the different 
cases ; but the Board of Education are of opinion that County Council 
supervision will act benéficially upon the schools, and that the experience 
gained by the County Councils cannot fail to be of advantage in any 
future organization of the system of national education." In view of 
the fact that in administrative counties the majority of evening schools 
are substantially aided by the Councils, local managers will, doubtless, 
find it advantageous to *' come within the county organization." 


THE National Association for the Promotion of Technical and 
Secondary Education has prepared a valuable return dealing with the 
scholarship schemes of English County and County Borough Councils. 
To say that it is a document manifestly more intelligently devised than 
the return prepared by the Board of Education last year would not be 
a very high compliment, the Board's return not being of much use or 
interest to anybody in particular. The National Association, however, 
has accomplished the work with discretion, and with a thoroughness 
which is praiseworthy. At the present time it appears only three 
County Councils in England do not provide scholarships and exhibitions 
of any kind, while in the case of county boroughs fourteen out of a 
total of sixty-one neglect their educational responsibilities in this 
respect. During the year 1899-1900 the Local Authorities in England 
expended £156,793 on 19,971 scholarships of all classes, as compared 
with an expenditure of £62,578 on 8,302 scholarships in 1894-5. 


THE following interesting table shows the character of the scholar- 
ships in force during the year :— 


No. of No. of Total Annual 

Councils. Scholarships. Value. 

At Evening Classes ............... 30; siiis 6,766 ...... 7,862 
At Technical Science and Art 

Schools | 1: rn ertet 30.25 BAZO isis 17,064 

At Secondary Schools ............ $6: sees $:593 seen 77.349 

At Higher Institutions ............ BD qase 679 ...... 27,097 
At Agriculturaland Horticultural 

Schools oncaran esae ss AO aian $32 59 9,866 

At Domestic Science Schools ... 31 ...... 1:349 «s 12,199 

For Elementary Teachers ...... 20 airs 1,626 ..... 5,356 

19,971 156,793 


It is interesting to note that of these scholarships 12,557 were awarded 
by the Councils of Administrative Counties, 7,414 by County Borough 
Councils, the total values being £128,356 and £28,437 respectively. 


THE return supplies a large amount of useful information on various 
matters connected with the award and tenure of scholarships. As 
might be expected, conditions as to age and the previous education of 
competitors are almost universally imposed. There is, however, far 
less similarity in the application of what is commonly termed a 
‘* poverty test " ; that is to say, evidence that the pecuniary circum- 
stances of a candidate justify an award. There is, of course, no legal 
sanction for any restriction of the kind, and, from an educational point 
of view, it represents a policy which—especially in the case of scholar- 
ships for older students—is likely to lead to unsatisfactory results. 
The return states that the only independent attempt hitherto made on 
any large scale to promote uniformity in the standard of awards is that 
represented by the Joint Scholarships Board formed by the co-opera- 
tion of County Councils and the Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters, There are now twenty County and County Borough Councils 
utilizing either the Minor, Intermediate, or Major Syllabus issued by 
the Board. 


THE report of the Minor Scholarships Examinations Committee of 
the Joint Board on the May examinations gives a total entry of 4,982— 


2,603 taking the two-day, and 2,379 the one-day, examination. In 
the case of the former, which is chiefly concerned with candidates 
from the London district, the percentage of pupils reaching scholar- 
ship standard was near 46; in the latter the percentage was only just 
over 34. | 


THE Fifth Annual Report of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Farm School states that the number of pupils who have passed through 
the school since its commencement is forty-nine males and eighty-one 
females. During the past year the school received ten male pupils for 
instruction during the winter months and eighteen females for shorter 
periods during the summer. This work is, no doubt, excellent as far 
as it goes, but—as in the case of nearly all farm schools—the question 
suggests itself whether the educational result is commensurate with the 
expenditure involved. At this farm school, we gather from the ac- 
counts, the cost of maintenance was something over £600 for the year, 
and the average number of students in residence may be put at ten. 
Those instructed are not presumably distinguished by exceptional 
ability, which is the justification for the award of valuable scholarships ; 
and it may well be asked whether some less expensive means might not 
be adopted in order to achieve a similar result. 


THIS is a question which might appropriately be asked, not only in 
connexion with farm schools, but in regard to several branches of 
technical education. There isa need for greater discrimination between 
what may be termed productive and unproductive instruction. It is 
productive (potentially so, at any rate) to increase the mental capacity, 
the intelligence, the powers of reasoning and of observation of every unit 
in the body politic ; it is equally so to render the farm labourer more 
expert with his hands, the engineer more completely a master of machine 
construction, the clerk a better book-keeper or correspondent. But it 
would probably be unproductive to indiscriminately prolong the 
systematic schooling of the multitude—to burden the public purse with 
the cost of training farm labourers, or to endeavour to give every work- 
ing engineer the education necessary for the management of a large en- 
gineering establishment. 


As regards the education for the agriculturist, the qualities which 
make the successful farm labourer are physical and moral, rather than 
mental. And the remuneration paid for his labour (which, presumably, 
represents its value to the community) would not appear to justify any 
large expenditure of public money on his education other than ele- 
mentary. The farmer, on the other hand, must possess, in addition to 
the qualities of the farm labourer, a higher degree of mental capacity, 
wider and more definite knowledge. And his success will zot, ultimately, 
depend upon the success with which he can perform manual operations. 
It will depend upon his character, upon his ability to deal with men, 
upon his capacity to make the most of opportunities, of bringing to his 
business a trained understanding and an open mind. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


HE public schools, or some of them, seem likely to go into 

the melting-pot ; and at such a time any opinion which 

the weird sisters of the Board of Education, the Charity Com- 

mission, and the County Councils may be induced to put into 

their “hell broth” may affect the result. What will come 

forth? * An armed head,” says the stage direction ; let us read 

no further—the next sign may not be so good ; what are we 

seeking for but armed heads, armed like that of the wise 

goddess? Hail, Pallas! we take the omen, and hazard an in- 
gredient for the cauldron. 

The report of the last Head Masters! Conference which con- 
sidered the subject leaves us much where we were. There was un- 
animity on the need for improvement, but nothing like it on the 
means to be adopted. * Grammar and analysis is the thing,” 
said one. “ Read, read, read,” said another. “ Tell the pre- 
paratory schools to do the business," said a third. The agree- 
ment on present defects we take to be well founded ; time and 
method are both lacking. 

The cause of the want of method is simple. Compare the 
length of historical tradition behind the classical curriculum 
and the English. We may say tbat English literature 
teaching of any sort was not introduced into the higher schools 
till fifty years ago ; and general and regular lessons much later. 
Instruction in the dead languages, after a history of several 
centuries, has so far fallen into a groove that any ordinarily 
intelligent man can set about it at once without special prepara- 
tion. But the generation which is now teaching was taught its 
English, if at all, by men who were their own pioneers, and 
necessarily had a free hand. Some of them had a taste for 
etymology, some for syntax, some for literary style, some for 
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ethics, and the English author became their stalking horse. 
We do not mean that this variety is an evil in itself; but 
it explains why inexperienced teachers are all at sea when they 
start on English lessons, though they find no difficulty with 
classics. ; 

That the doctors differ on method appears from what we have 
already said of the Conference: on the question of time they 
unfortunately differ much less; the suggestion about the 
preparatory schools is only one manifestation of the general 
reluctance to give the English Cinderella her fair chance ; the 
classical beauties, her sisters, must be served first. We write 
without statistics, but believe it is safe to say that in other 
European countries the time given to the native language is 
many times as much as in England ; and it will hardly be 
denied that some of them are ahead of us on the intel- 
lectual side of education, even though our superiority on the 
physical and moral sides may more than compensate. 

Why is time so short? Because we try to do inconsistent 
things, to get the advantages both of the old system and of the 
new ; we still insist on giving the bulk of the available time to 
classics, which, with the hours devoted to composition, we prob- 
ably teach more thoroughly than is done abroad ; and yet we 
try also to find room for mathematics, ancient and modern 
history, French and German, science, and perhaps geography, 
drawing, and singing. Add to this an indirect effect of recent 
school tendencies ; in the good old days a boy with a turn for 
reading could find plenty of time for it either by scamping the 
work he cared for least or by devoting to it his free hours ; 
nowadays masters are much too conscientious to wink at 
scamped work, and the “free” hours are so mapped out for 
athletic and hygienic purposes that a boy could tell you with 
precision what he will be doing at any minute of any day for 
some time to come. One of the speakers at the Conference 
complained that “a copy of the Times was an unknown book to 
the majority of boys." This is due as much to the iron rule of 
prm ee as to the multiplication of sporting papers, boys' 

ooks, and cheap magazines. The result is that, though English 


is now universally taught, less is known of it than before. In 


pleading for more school time to be devoted to it we rely 


especially on this fact, rather imperfectly appreciated, that the 
leisure available for private reading is not more, but less, than it 
used to be. 

How to find the time is the question ; something must be 
sacrificed ; but our strong conviction is that to choose English 
for the victim is to rob boys of their birthright. If we will clear 
our ideas and cease to strive after the unattainable, we shall see 
that there are two alternatives. We may close our ears to 
charges of retrogression, and boldly strike off some of the sub- 
jects of which we impart a mere smattering ; or, if the tide is 
too strong, we may revolutionize our classics, abandon exact 
grammar and composition, and merely read, with translations, 
much larger quantities of Latin and Greek than at present. 
Either plan would set free a number of hours for English ; as 
things are there is a halt between two opinions: ce gut a été 
nest plus : ce qui sera nest pas encore. We are old-fashioned 
enough to prefer the first plan ; but we believe that ultimately 
one or the other must be adopted. 

We may now pass to the question of method. Many pro- 
blems arise—more than we can hope to solve. Are we to aim 
at training the mind in the present, or creating a taste for the 
future? Shall we lecture ex cathedra, or read as fellow- 
students? Is our point of view to be philological or literary ? 
What kind of authors are we to deal with ? 

A speaker in the Conference quoted, and did well to quote, 
* Mr. Balfours prayer that the schoolmaster might not spread 
his blighting influence over the fair fields of English literature." 
Eetween Mr. Balfour, on the part of the boys, and Horace, on the 
part of the books, it is no wonder if the poor schoolmaster feels 
a little diffident about his task, and keeps it as short as hemay. 
Horace is easily disposed of : to be dogs'-eared by schoolboys 
is no such bad lot after all: we doubt whether the modern 
author will repine at sharing even in his lifetime the ill-treat- 
ment meted out to Homer and Horace. Mr. Balfour's clients 
are much more important ; unless we can persuade them to 
repudiate their patron, we may throw up our brief. But we can : 

(Continued on page 554.) 


METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER FOR THE LEARNING 


GERMAN. 

GERMAN CONVEESATION-GRAMMAXE. A Practical Method of 
Learning the German Language. By Emit OTTO, Ph.D., late Lecturer at the 
University of Heidelberg. Revised by Franz Lance, Ph.D., Professor, Royal 
Duy Academy, Woolwich. Twenty-eighth Edition. With Vocabulary. 

oth 5s. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR, combined with Exercises, 
Readings, and Conversations. By Dr. Emit OTTO. Revised by Dr. J. WRIGHT. 
Seventh Edition. Cloth, as. 

THE ACCIDENCE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGB. An Appendix 
to the German Conversation-Grammar. By Dr. Emit OTTO and 
Dr. J. WRIGHT. Second Edition. Cloth, rs. 6d. 

Supplementary Exercises to Otto’s German Grammar. By Dr. 
Emit Otto. Second Edition. Boards, 2s. 

OTTO’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Re.arranged and Revised by FRANZ 
Lance, Ph.D. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN READER. By Dr. Emit Otto. A Selection of Readings in 
German Literature. With Vocabulary. In Three Parts. Part l.: Anecdotes, 
Fables, Descriptions, Stories, Parables, Tales, and Easy Poems. Seventh 
Edition. Boards, 2s. 6d. Part 11. : Select Readings in German Literature. 
Fifth Edition. Boards, 2s. 6d. Part III.: Select German Plays. Second 
Edition. Boards, as. 6d. 

MATERIALS POE TRANSLATING BNGLISH INTO GER. 
MAN. By Dr. Emit Orro. Revised by Dr. J. WRicHT. In Two Parts. 
Part I.: With Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Part II.: Con- 
taining a Series of English Conversations on various subjects adapted for 
translation into German. Second Edition. Boards, 2s. 6d. KEY. Second 
Edition. Boards, 2s. 

GERMAN DIALOGUES: an Aid to Practical Conversation. By Dr. Emit 
OrTo. Fourth Edition. Revised by Sutton F. CoRkRAN. 8vo, cloth, zs. 
HANDBOOK OP ENGLISH AND GERMAN IDIOMS. With an 
Appendix: English and German Prepositions. By Franz Lance, Ph.D., 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SPANISH. 

SPANISH CONVEESATION-GRAMMAXE. 
Method of Learning the Spanish Language. By CHARLES MARQUARD SAUER. 
Fifth Edition. Cloth, ss. KEY. Third Edition. Boards, 2s. 
NEW SPANISH READER. With Notesand a Vocabulary. 
MARQUARD SAUER and W. A. RóuRicH, Second Edition. 
HLEMENTAEY SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
SPANISH DIALOGUES. 
MARQUARD SAUER and SuTTON F. CoRKRAN. 


SWEDISH. 
ELEMENTARY SWEDISH GRAMMAR. combined with Exercises, 
Reading Lessons, and Conversations. By HENRI Fort. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A New and Practical 


By CHARLES 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

By L. Pavia. Cloth, 2s. 
An Aid to Practical Conversation. By CHARLES 
Cloth, as. 


OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


^ — FRENCH. 


FRENCH CONVEESATION-GEAMMA?SR. 
Method of Learning the French Language. 
Edition. Revised by Dr. J. WRIGHT. 
Boards, 2s. 

MATERIALS POR TRANSLATING ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. 
With vo By Dr. Emit Otto. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. A. 
Mavron. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

gro ee FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Dr. J. WRIGHT. 

oth, 2s. 

FRENCH DIALOGUES. An Aid to Practical Conversation by Dr. Emir 

„OTTO and Sutton F. Corkran. Cloth, 2s. . 

RESUME DE L'HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRAN- 
CAISE. Par ALFRED ANSPACH, Professeur de Langue et Littérature Fran- 
çaises à l'École Saint-Pierre de St. Pétersbourg. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ITALIAN. 


ITALIAN CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. A New and Practical 
Method of Learning the Italian Language. By CHARLES MARQUARD SAUER, 
Director of the Superior Commercial Academy Revoltella at Trieste. Sixth 
Edition. Cloth, 5s. KEY. Sixth Edition. Boards, 2s. 


AN ITALIAN BREADERB. Consisting of Choice Specimens from the best 
Modem Italian Writers. With Vocabulary. By C. CATTANEO, Teacher of the 
Italian Language and Literature at the Royal Polytechnic, and at both the 
Royal Public Schools at Stuttgart. Cloth, as. 6d. 


BLEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR for Beginners. By PIETRO 
MoTT!, Professor of Modern Languages at the Royal Piacenza Institution. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ITALIAN DIALOGUES. By Pietro Morri. 


RUSSIAN. 


RUSSIAN CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. A New and Practical 
Method of Learning the Russian Language. By Pistro MorTi., Second 
Edition. Cloth, 6s. KEY. Second Edition. Boards, 2s. 


SLEMENTARI RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. By Pizstro Morri. Cloth, 


25. Boards, 1s. 
DUTCH. 


DUTCH CONVBESATION-GEAMMAXE. By T. G. G. VALETTE, 
Teacher at the R.H.B. School and the Gymnasium, Gouda. 8vo, cloth, ss. 
KEY.` By T. G. G. VALETTE. 8vo, boards, zs. 


DUTCH READER. By T. G. G. VALETTE. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


A New and Practical 
By Dr. Emit Orro. Eleventh 
Cloth, 5s. KEY. Sixth Edition. 


2s. 6d. 


Cloth, 2s. 


CoMPLETE CATALOGUES (also of the Grammars for Germans, French, Italians, Portuguese, Spaniards, &c.) gratis and post free. 
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From Mr. Murray’s Educational List. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A History of English Literature and of the Chief English Writers. 
FoUNDED UPON THE MANUAL OF THOMAS B. SHAW. 


BY A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, B.A., 


Late Minor Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and University Extension Lecturer in English Literature. 
With Notes, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* Mr. Hamilton Thompson has performed a difficult task with success. The characteristics of thought and style in the Shaw Manual are retained, and the labour of 


revision has been done with evident care and thoroughness." —. S fandard. : "E T . 
“We have not detected a single case in which anything of importance has been passed over. In point of criticism it is as sound, as it is trustworthy with regard to 


facts, and so far, at least, as a necessarily cursory examination enables us to judge, the student may accept its literary judgments with perfect confidence. . . . Nor, though 
primarily intended for students, is it to them alone that the work appeals. No lover of English literature can fail to find it interesting ; and his knowledge of the subject 
must be encyclopa:dic, indeed, if he does not find it instructive as well."—G/asgow Herald. 


MI MORO NEM SEDES OF | SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Secondarp Education Tert-Books. | LATIN COURSE. 


' Young Beginners’ Latin Course. 2s. each. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. mae fs Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
aries. 
1—Commercial French Course. In Two Parts. By | II.—S&cosp Latin Book. An Easy Latin Reading Book, with Sentences. 
W. MaNsriELD Poore, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant Master III.—TuigD Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, and MICHAEL BECKER, Professor at the Ecole IV.—Fourtu Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners, arranged 
Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ''L'Allemand Commercial," and ‘‘ Lectures according to Subjects and Etymologies. 
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i d’ A | Wi i : 
ear eG demang sodomie IR Map Principia Latina. Part I.—Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 


and Vocabularies. Thirty-eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
APPENDIX TO PART I,—Additional Exercises and Exam. Papers. 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
Part III.—4A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
Part IV.—Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Part V.—Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 


Student’s Latin Grammar. Thoroughly Revised and partly 


Rewritten. 6s. 


Part I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with occasional 
Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teaching, and contain- 
ing in an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special reference to the 
Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Part II., comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly announced. 
II.—Britain Over the Sea. A Reader for Schools. Com- 


piled and Edited by ELizan&TH Lee, Author of ** A School History of English 
Literature," &c. Editor of '* Cowper's Task and Minor Poems," &c. With 


four Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Price 2s. 6d. Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms 
IN PREPARATION. 350. GREEK COURSE. 
Hil. Commercial Knowledge: A Manual of Business | Initia Greeca. Parr I.—A First Greek Course, containing Acci- 
Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. dence, Rules of Syntax, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Edited and carefully 
Revised throughout by Francis Brooks, M.A., Lecturer in Classics at Uni- 
Wes EE EU Guy Eo Bristol, and formerly Classical Scholar of Balliol College, 
xford. 3s. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR T. D. HALL. RPS Me et oa TM Exercises and Exam. Papers. 2s. 6d. 


, or I1I.— Pro: sition. 3s. 6d. 
A School Manual of English Grammar. With Historical | ^" "Prose Composition. 3s. éd 
Introduction, Copious Exercises, and Appendices. Carefully Revised Edition. | Student's Greek Grammar. For the HishecFornss. és: 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Primary Hnglish Grammar for Hlementary Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 3s.6d. 


Schools. With numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing | Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 


Lessons. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
A Manual of English Composition. With Illustrations FRENCH COURSE. 
and Practical Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [New Edition ready immediately. | French Principia. Parr I.—Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 


, |o . Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
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S, ' , diis PaRT ll.—. French Reading Book. With Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
Translation at Sight; or, Aids to Facility in the Translation Part HL.—Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully selected from Latin Student’s French Grammar. Practical and Historical. 


Authors; with Explanations; Notes Se; 28: For the Higher Forms. With an Introduction by M. LITTRÉ. 6s. 
An Entirely New and. Cheaper Edicion, Smaller French Grammar. For the Middle and Lower 
Greek Testament Reader. For Use in Schools. Comprising Forms, 3s. 6d. 
s poids dud xU Synoptic Gospels and Passages from the Epistles IEEE EE 
of St. Paul. rown &vo, 2s. 6d. 
French Stumbling-Blocks and Bnglish Stepping- 


m ML 7 Oe eee ARVER, M.A., late Senior French Master at Eton 
The Public School Speaker. Compiled by F. WARRE ege. Small crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


ConNisH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. GERMAN COURSE. 
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AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF TALAN COURSE: 


GREATER BRITAIN. Ttalian | Principia. Parr I.—Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 

] ocabularies. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and i t Rewritten. B 

The Growth of the Hmpire. By A. W. Jose. With C. F. Coscia, Professor of Italian in the hiversity of Oxford. 3s. 6d. eared 
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we venture to affirm that when the right books are read in the 
right way English literature is out of all comparison the most 
popular of lessons. Aim at the du/ce and not the utile, read the 
author for himself and not as a /Aesaurus of words and con- 
structions, regard his substance and not his form, look with 
scorn upon examiners’ mark-sheets, and be content if boys leave 
school with a conviction that there is enjoyment to be had out 
of books and an impression that certain authors are the right 
men to go to for it. Seek first after this, and all sorts of good 
things will be added unsought— style, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion, expression, interest in ideas, and that possession, which is 
the privilege of the cultivated, a gallery of personages far more 
widely known than the members of each man's private circle, 
ready to be used as types in all talk or thought upon life. 
* Some men think by definition, some by type," says Mr. 
Bagehot. Most ordinary minds are of the second kind ; and to 
them such a gallery is a /ingua franca enabling them to com- 
municate with the alien. 

As for style and grammar, they should be absorbed, not 
learned by rule. Ze style est de Phomme même, and no style 
worth acquiring is acquired by precept or imitation. We will 
not venture to deny that grammar may be made attractive by 
the true enthusiast —one who may rank with Browning's 
Grammarian ; but we say this : while “ some natural tears” are 
the inevitable accompaniment of all grammar lessons, there is 
a reason why they are not worth drawing forth in connexion 
with English. English grammar—so far as it is not mere dry- 
asdust lore—consists of analysis ; the simple part of this is so 
simple that a boy of sense can learn it all in two orthree hours; 
the hard part is so hard as to be beyond his grasp; and 
he rightly jibs at it. Latin and Greek, being far less anomalous, 
are the right languages for such work. 

Boys hate English grammar as Sir Toby an unfilled can ; 
etymology pleases a select few, but repels most ; what they do 
care for in literature is the human and the moral interest. If 
you can draw a convincing Malvolio on the board, it is worth 
more than the most epigrammatic appreciation ; if you have 
indeed the power of making Sir Roger de Coverley or Sir 
Galahad a peg for lay sermons, you may be hailed a Chrysostom ; 
if such faculties are wanting, it suffices to read aloud and be 
read to, with a little asking or answering of questions, provided 
the books be those which offer human interest. The mischief 
is that the modern teacher, nothing if not conscientious, cannot 
be satisfied unless he is doing what is difficult for himself as 
well as his boys, grappling with works that require systematic 
tabulation, or pouring out psychological criticism which 
reappears on examination paper with damning accuracy. 
Boyhood is the time for memory, not for logic; for amassing 
rather than comparing. “To know what you like is the 
beginning of wisdom, and of old age": to know what boys 
like is a simpler matter ; and in the department of English 
literature good digestion waits on appetite—do not balk them. 


BISHOP WESTCOTT AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


E Dr. Westcott as scholar and theologian, as Bible Reviser 

and Professor of Divinity, as Canon and Bishop, full, 
though not more than full, justice has been done, but in most 
of the obituary notices his seventeen years of schoolmastering 
are despatched in as many or fewer words. Rightly, perhaps, 
if the biographer should imitate the sun-dial—* Horas non numero 
nisi serenas"—the /z/of alone has devoted a long and sym- 
pathetic article to the Harrow portion of Dr. Westcott’s life. 
The writer, an Old Harrovian, affectionately recalls the spiritual 
influence that his old master exercised, living “ remote, apart, 
aloof, above,” like a hermit of the “ Thebaid.” 

He tells how Westcott shunned all society, declining to dine 
even with the Head Master ; how he was seen by the school at 
large only on the rare occasions when he preached in chapel, or 
when it fell to his duty to take “ Bill,” that is, “to struggle with 
the clamour and tumult of five hundred obstreperous boys? He 
tells lastly of his parting request to the school authorities, that 
a weekly celebration might be established in the school chapel, 
and his parting message to the Sixth “to keep a firm faith in 
criticism, and a firm faith in God.” ** Bystander,” who by a 

(Continued on page 556.) 


A MARVELLOUS WORK. 
' The whole art of Freehand Drawing as applied to Design." 


TIT-BITS 3D. DRAWING BOOK. 


By a National Medallist and Certificated Teacher of Drawing. 


Containing Freehand, Freearm, and Ambidextrous Drawing Copies, with Analysis 
and Instructions. 


64 pages, large Svo, paper covers, price 3d. Limp cloth, price 6d. 
ORIGINAL AND DEPARTMENTAL DRAWING COPIES. 
AN INVALUAELE BOOK TO ALL WHO DESIRE TO LEARN TO DRAW. 


LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. 


FROM MODELS AND CASTS, &c. 


With Introductory Model Drawing by Jonn SkEAPING, Art Master, Gamble 
Institute, St. Helen's, and Technical Institute, Widnes. 


To all students who wish to get a clear grasp of the subject of Model Drawing this 
book will be the greatest possible belp. 


224 pages, 31 full-page Plates, 125 other Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


The International Geography. A New Standard Geo- 
raphical Work. By Seventy Authors. With 488 Illustrations. Edited by 
Hucu Rosert Mir, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Demy 8vo, 1,110 pages. 
Price rss. The International Geography is an authoritative epitome of geo- 
graphical knowledge at the close of the nineteenth century, written by the most 
eminent British, American, and Foreign Geographers. 


The Citizen’s Atlas. 


Comprising 100 Maps and Gazetteer. 
Crown folio, cloth extra, 16s. net. 


The Royal Atlas of England and Wales. 140 pages 
of Plates, with Topographical Index and Statistics. Crown folio, cloth, 16s. 
net; half morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


The British Empire Dictionary of the Hnglish 
Language. To which are added Selected Lists of Proper Names, with 
Phonetic Pronunciation and Abbreviations in common use, with their Meanings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Our fReígbbours" Series. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


French Life tn Town and Country. By Miss Hannan Lyncu, 
Author of ** Denys D'Auvrillac," ‘‘ Dr. Vermont's Fantasy," &c. 


German Life in Town and Country. By W. H. Dawson, 
Author of '* Germany and the Germans,” &c. 


Russian Life in Town and Country. B RENE H. E. 
PALMER, sometime Secretary to H.H. Prince Droutskop-Loubetsk y (Equerry to 
H.M. the Emperor of Russia). 


TIT-BITS COPY BOOKS. 


In Fifteen Books, containing 24 pages. Price 2d. each. 


The following is the opinion of a Practical Teacher :— 


“The 15° slope, the style of lettering, the careful gradation, the frequent 
headlines, all combine to form an excellent series of Copy Books—the best of 
any of the many new series published during the last few years." 


WIDE-WORLD ADVENTURE. 


True Narratives of Extraordinary Human Endurance. 


256 pages, crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. f i 


WIDE-WORLD SEA ADVENTURE. 


A Companion Volume to the above, containing an unrivalled collection of thrilling 
experiences and hairbreadth escapes of those who go down to the sea in ships 
256 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
£T More than 200,000 copies of Mr. Stedman’s School Books have 
been sold, They are used in over 500 large Secondary Schools. 


Initia Latina: Elementary Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

First Latin Lessons. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, as. 
First Latin Reader. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer 
and Vocabulary. Fifth Edition, 

Revised. 18mo, rs. 6d. 
.—The Helvetian War. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Second 


anger 18mo, 1s. PR 
Dy e Kings o ome. 
ith Notes and Vocabulary. Illus- 


trated. Second Edition. 18mo, rs. 6d. 
Basy Latin Fanan dein for Un- 
seen Translation. Seventb 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Exempla Latina: First Exer- 
cises on Latin Accidence. 
With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
E Latin BHixercises on the 
tax of the Shorter 
and Revised Latin Primer. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised. Crown 
8vo, rs. 6d. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. KENNEDY. Key, 3s. net. 
The Latin Compound Sen- 
tenoe: Rules and Exercises. Se- 
cond Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
With Vocabulary, as. 
A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms 
and Phrases. and Ed. 18mo, 1s. 


Notanda 


uaedam: Miscella- 
neous tin Exercises on 
OommonRules and Idioms. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 
With Vocabulary, 25. Key, 2s. net. 

Latin Vocabularies forRepeti- 
tion : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Ninth Ed. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Steps to Greek. Second Edition, 
revised. 18mo, rs. 

A Shorter Greek Primer. 
Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 

Hasy Greek Passages for Un- 
seen Translation. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 

Greek Vocabularies for Repe- 
tition. 2nd Edit. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Greek Testament Selections. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Steps to French. Fifth Edition. 
18mo, 8d. 

First French Lessons. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, rs. 

Sasy French Passages for 

nseen Translation. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
French Hxercises on 
lementary Syntax. With 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 

FrenchVocabulariesforRepe- 

tition, Ninth Edit. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES. 
Epitep Bv A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


French Hxamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 
A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on application to 


the Publishers. Fourth Edition. 


Latin Examination Papers in 
Idioms. By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Tenth Edition. 


KEY, Fourth Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
k Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 


Idioms. By A. M. 


M. Stevman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 


KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
Rxamination Papers in English History. By J. Tait PLowven- 

W ARDLAW, B.A., King's College, Cambridge. 
German HBxamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 


Idioms. 


By R. J. Moricu, late of Clifton College. 


Sixth Edition. 


KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
and Geography Examination Papers. By C. H. SPENCE, 


ry 
M.A., Clifton College. 


Second Edition. 


Physics Examination Papers. By R.E. Steer, M.A., F.C.S., Principal, 


Technical ens Northampton. 


General Know 
M.A. Third Edition. 


edge Hxaminat 


ion Papers. ByA. M.M. STEDMAN, 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 7s. net. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 
Evitep sy H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo. 


British Commerce and OColo- 
nies from Blisabeth to Vic. 
toria. By H. vg B. Gissins, 
D.Litt., M.A., Author of “The 
Industrial History of England," &c. 
Third Edition. 2s. 

Commercial Examination 
Papers. By H. pz B. Giasins, 
D. Litt., M.A. rs. 6d. 

The Hiconomics of Commerce. 
By H. ve B. Gisnins, D.Litt., 
MA. 1s. 6d. 


A Primer of Business. By S. 
Jackson, M.A. Third Edition. 
ts. 6d. 

German Commercial Oorre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Commercial Oorre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Second Edition. 2s. 


AFrenchCommercial Reader. 
By S. E. Batty. Third Edit. as. 
A German Commercial Read- 
er. ByS.E. Batty. 2s. 
Commercial Geography with 
special reference to the British Em- 
we. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Third 
dition. 25. 
Oommercial Arithmetic. By F. 
G.TAvtoR, M.A. Third Edit. 15.6d. 
Précis Writing and Office Cor- 
respondence. ByE.E.Wuir- 
FIELD, M.A. 2s. 
Guide to Professions and 
Business. By Henry Jones. 


1s. 6d. ' 
The Principles of Book-keep- 
A South African Arithmetic. 


ing by Double Entry. By J. 

E. B. M'ALLEN, M.A. 2s. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douc- 
___Las Evwarps, LL.B. 2s. 


TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages. 
Head Master of West Kent Grammar School, Brockiey. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


WiLLIAMSON, B.A., 
Fourth Edition. 


With Words appended. By W. 


In use at over one hundred and fifty large secondary schools, including Blackheath 


School; Cheltenham College; King Edward VI. School, 


3irmingham; Leeds 


Grammar School; Nottingham High School; St. Olave’> School, S. E. ; Owen's 
School, Islington; Sheffield Grammar School ; Merchant Taylors’, &c. 


Practical Chemi : 


Lancaster. Part I. 


With numerous Diagrams. 


By W. FRENCH, M.A., Principal, Storey Institute, 


Crown $vo, 15s. 6d. 


Suitable for Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary and Junior Locals. The teaching 


throughout is tsductive. 


In use at Sherborne School; Grammar Schools at Barnet, Bury, St. Helen's, 
Wimborne; County School, Gowerton; Technical Schools, Bolton, Cambridge, 


Stockport, &c. 
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Fcap. 8vo, rts. 6d. 
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reference to the Harrow Register, may be pretty surely identi- 
fied, is a cleric, and from the clerical point of view his 
portraiture leaves nothing to be desired, but it needs to be sup- 
plemented on the lay side, and a layman may add some personal 
reminiscences. The most uncompromising advocates of clerical 
head masters must admit that, as Socrates would put it, the 
function of a teacher is to teach. 

Westcott had a “small house,” that is, a house where the 
boarders were not more than twenty in number, and were charged 
higher fees. He was also Sixth Form Master, or Composition 
Master to the Upper Sixth. In the fifties neither name was regu- 
larly recognized in the profession. Head masters in those days 
used to take all, or nearly all, the classical work of the head 
form, and the practice of relegating everything except preaching 
and the work of organization to assistants is a recent innovation. 
Dr. Vaughan heard himself all the construing lessons, that is to 
say, all the work of the Sixth except mathematics and French; 
for history ancient or modern, English literature, and science 
formed no part of the curriculum. It was only on the rare 
occasions when Dr. Vaughan was called away to preach before 
the Queen or in the Abbey that Westcott took his place as a 
form master. Never was a fish more out of water. No one 
thought of attending, and it was only the better sort who made 
the pretence. I can see him now, his meek eyes raised to 
heaven, like some virgin martyr at the stake, as some young 
barbarian stumbled through a hard passage in the Galatians by 
help of an Alford, desperately parting with his fingers the uncut 
pages while he construed. We took two whole Sundays over 
the * great verse,” which Westcott regarded with no less awe 
than the monk in the “ Spanish Cloister,” and at the end of the 
term, when it was set in Trials, two boys (dunces no less than 
great wits jump together) translated it : * Now a reaper is not 
a reaper of one,” evidently confusing peoirms and messts. 

It was in his study where we went to him singly to have our 

composition looked over that Westcott really taught. He never 
attempted to drive or exact work. You might have a dozen final 
cretics and false quantities in your Greek iambics, or as many 
false concords and solecisms in your Latin prose, and nothing 
worse happen to you than an appealing look of distress. The 
few, however, who really wished to profit learned as they had 
never learned before the mystic force of words, the subtler 
"nuances of thought, the spirit of Browning's Grammarian. The 
passage for composition was set by Vaughan, but Westcott 
always wrote his own version, though he would only occa- 
sionally refer to it, and was too modest ever to give us a fair 
copy. 
Better than any fair copy were the literary discussions into 
which he would let himself be drawn—he never provoked or 
suggested them. Thus I remember his maintaining the 
superiority of Tennyson's * Circumstance” to Browning’s 
“ Meeting by Night and Parting at Morning”: the one poem 
was classical, the pure simplicity of Greek art ; the other was 
romantic, a chromograph. I remember his pronouncing the 
* Madonna della Seddia " the greatest picture in the world. I 
remember his saying that he was a poor man, but he would 
gladly give a hundred pounds to have one word in Words- 
worth’s great Ode erased: “ Years that bring the $//osofArc 
mind." 

These are trifling reminiscences, and the only excuse for re- 
calling them is that they throw a side light on the character of 
so pre-eminent a man, and that there are few whose memory 
can travel back forty years and more. We may freely admit 
all, or nearly all, that '* Onlooker " says of the far-spreading in- 
fluence for good that the presence of a saintly scholar must 
exercise on a fashionable and realistic public school, and yet 
maintain that Westcott at starting mistook his profession, and 
only found his true calling when he was appointed to a canonry 
at Peterborough ; and when they tell us that to insist on training 
would rob our profession of its Westcotts, we are provoked to 
answer like Dean Ramsay's profane Scotch lady, who, in 
engaging a cook, attached more importance to the frying of 
collops than to morals. Westcott, like Bacon, could say: 
* Multum incola fuit anima mea." 

One word of protest must be added against the gross injustice 
that * Onlooker ” does to Westcott's colleagues, whom he masses 
together as a vulgar herd of nonentities. Yet among these 
colleagues, to name only the dead, there were John Smith—no 
less a saint though he mingled kindly with his kind—R. H. Quick, 
and E. E. Bowen. 


Important New Works. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Twentieth Centurp Edition. 


This entirely new edition of the standard text-book of Pitman’s 
Shorthand — distinguished by its sub-title TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EbrrioN—will be found to constitute a most important departure in 
phonographic instruction books. It will embody a number of thoroughly 
tested improvements in the system and in the method of presenting it, 
which will now be presented for the first time simultaneously in Great 
Britain and the United States. It will be an indispensable work for 
every teacher and writer of the system. The mastery of Phonography 
will be greatly facilitated by the Twentieth Century Edition, and the 
student will begin to write words and sentences directly he has mastered 
the first chapter. A full prospectus is now ready and may be had on 
application to the publishers. In ordering, TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EDITION should be mentioned. 

Fcap. 8vo, 248 pp. Price, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KEY TO PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR. 
Twentieth Centurp Edition. 


This work will contain a Key to all the Exercises, prepared in exactly 
the same style as they appear in the original work, with Answers to alb 
the Review questions. 

Fcap. 8vo, 104 pp. Price 1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS WRITING. 


By A. T. LAWFORD JONES, 
Of H. M. Civil Service, Medallist and First Prizeman of the Society of 
Arts, March, Igol. 

A Text-book specially adapted to the requirements of Candidates for 
the Examinations of the Civil Service, Society of Arts, Chambers of 
Commerce, City and Guilds of London Institute, &c. 

Crown 8vo, 144 pp. Price Is. 6d. 


Oommencing 19th September. 
Price 14d. per Part. 


PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 


A VALUABLE NEW WORK IN 15 WEEKLY PARTS. 
Bv J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A. 


Formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, Examiner in Commercial 
History to the London Chamber of Commerce. 


This will be a new and original work, and will form a complete and. 
comprehensive hand-book on the subject. It will be the only modern 
Commercial History issued, and will form a text-book for the examina- 
tions of the London Chamber of Commerce, the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union of Institutes, College of Preceptors, and other bodies. 
It will be illustrated with four coloured maps, nine maps in black and 
white, plates of coins, and numerous engravings, and will be issued in 
Weekly Parts, each part consisting of 16 pages of letterpress, crown 5vo, 
stitched in wrapper, price 1 14d. Fifteen Weekly Parts will complete the 
work, and binding cases will be ready on the completion of the issue. 
PART I. will contain two coloured maps of the Mediterranean Sea and its 
coasts, showing Assyria, Babylonia, Phcenicia, Egypt, the Greek States 
and Colonies, and the Carthaginians. 

Teachers are invited to write for Specimen Page and Scheme of 
Special Terms. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FOR 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
ASSOCIA, LONDON.” 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


CENTRAL OFFICE— 
32 MADDOX STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Patron :— 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Associated Board :— 
THOMAS THRELFALL, Eso. (R.A.M.), Chairman. 
HON. G. W. SPENCER LYTTELTON, C.B. (R.C.M.), Deputy Chairman. oe 
SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., St. AND., CANTAB. ET EDIN., LL.D., F.R.A.M., Principal of R.A.M. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, M.A., Mus. Doc., CANTAB. ET Oxon., D.C.L., Director of R.C.M. 


OSCAR BERINGER, Esq., How. R. A.M. 

PROF. JAMES DEWAR, F.R.S., &c. | Royal 
WALTER MACFARREN, Eso., F.R.A.M. Academy of 
EDMUND MACRORY, Esg., K.C. | Music. 
CAV? ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Hon. R.A.M. 


SIR WALTER PARRATT, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


PROF. C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Royal 
CANTAB. ET OXON. College oy 
Music. 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esq. 


Sionotatp Treasurer: CCHARLES. MORLEY, Eso., M.P. 
Wubitot: — ESLEY C. PROBYN, Esq. 


Secretarp:—JAMES MUIR, Eso. 


CENTRAL Orricge—32 Mappox STREET, LONDON, W. 


Bankers: CBANK OF ENGLAND, WESTERN BRANCH, BURLINGTON GARDENS, Lonpon, W. 
Eraminers to tbe Board; 


Cave CARLO ÁLBANESI. 
W. G. ALCock, Esq. 
Señor E. FERNANDEZ ARBOS. 
OHN FRANCIS BARNETT, Esq. 
ÍARMADUKE M. BARTON, Esq. 
Gro. J. BENNETT, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
ARTHUR C. BENT, Esq. . 
Oscar BERINGER, Esq. 
G. H. B&TJEMANN, Esq. 
Henry BLOWER, Esq. 
Sir JoHN FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
ALFRED BURNETT, Esq. 
FRRDERIC CLirrF&, Esq. 
FREDERICK CORDER, "Esq. 
RicHARD Cummincs, Esq. 
Francis W. DAVENPORT, Esq. 
H. Wacrorp Davies, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
. ST. O. Dykes, Esq. 
ENRY R. Evers, Esq. 
Eaton FANiNG Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
Henry Gapssy, Esq. 
ALFRED GiBsoN, Esq. 


ALFRED Hospay, Esq. 


HavpN Inwakops, Esq. 
Basit JOHNSON, Esq. 
FREDERIC Kina, Esq. 

T. B. Knott, Esq. 
Francis KonBAv, Esq. 
Georce LANGLEY, Esq. 
EowiN H. LEMARE, Esq. 


Oxon. 


Togas MATTHAY, Esq. - 


W. NIcHOLL, Esq. 
ARTHUR O'LzARv, Esq. 
ARTHUR Oswarp, Esq. 
FRv& PARKER, Esq. 


The Associated Board holds Examinations throughout the United | 


A xa a and in the Colonies, in both Theoretical and Practical 
usic. 


The Examinations are as follows :— 


(1) Local Oentre Hxaminations, including Senior and 
Junior Grades. These are held annually, in March and April, 
and are carried out by two Examiners. 

Full particulars will be found in Syllabus A, which will be 
sent on application to the Secretary. 


(2) School Bxaminations, including Higher, Lower, and Ele- 
mentary Grades. Candidates for these Examinations may be 
entered either by Heads of Schools or by individual Teachers. 
In the latter case, neither the Teacher nor the Candidate need 
necessarily be connected with a school. 

The School Examinations are held at three periods— 
(a) March-April, (^) June-July, (c) October-November. They 
are conducted by one Examiner. 

Entries for the October-November period will be received not 
later than October 11th. 

Full particulars of the School Examinations, including the 
General School Examination and the Olass- 
Singing Examination, wil be found in Syllabus B, 
which will be sent on application to the Secretary. 


Syllabuses À and B for 1902 


Francis E. GLADpsTONE, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 


W. Stevenson Hoyts, Esq. 


CuaRLES Harrorp Ltoyp, Esq, M.A., Mus. Doc., 


STEWART MACPHERSON, Esq. 
Sir Ggo«c& C. Martin, Mus. Doc. 


GRAHAM P. Moore, Esq. 


Cave ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
F. J. READ, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
H. W. RicHARDs, Esq., Mus. Bac., Dun. 
Henry R. Rose, Esq. 
EMILE SAURET, Esq. 
HERBERT F. SHARPE, Esq. 
ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Esq. 
W. H. Seuire, Esq. 
Prof. C. ViLLigRs STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. 
Doc., Cantab. et Oxon. 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esq. 
OHN THoMas, Esq., Pencerrd Gwalia. 
. Henry Tuomas, Esq. 
ALRERT VISETTI, Esq. 
S. P. WADDINGTON, Esq. 
FRED WALKER, Esq. 
Hans WESSELY, Esq. 
W. E. WuiTEHOUSE, Esq. 
C. Leg WiLLiAMs, Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
CHARLES Woop, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 


Sir WALTER PARRATT, Mus. Doc., Oxon. P 
Prof. EsENEzER Prout, B.A., Mus. Doc., Dub. et Edin. 


These Examinations are of graduated difficulty, so as to provide a 
complete series of tests from the Elementary Grade School to the 
Senior Grade Local Centre Examination, suited to Candidates of all 
degrees of proficiency. The subjects for Examination are as follows :— 


*HLEMENTS OF MUSIC. ;, VIOLIN. 


RMONY AND GRAM. | VIOLA. 
CIN OF MUSIC. VIOLONOBLLO. 
COUNTERPOINT. pp e 
PIANOFORTH. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
ORGAN. SINGING. 


* [n the year 1902 this will be known as Rudiments of Music. 


The Board gives annually Six Exhibitions, tenable for two years. 
These Exhibitions are limited to Candidates in the Local Centre 
Examinations who are under twenty years of age, and who fulfil 
certain conditions set forth in each Syllabus. 

Syllabuses, Forms of Entry, Papers set in previous years, and all 
information, can be obtained from the Central Office, 32 Maddox 
Street, London, W. 


are now ready, and can be obtained on application 


to the Central Office. 
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LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, PHOTOGRAPHY: 


' A Practical Manual. Comprising Working Details of all the More Important 
Methods. n A. Brotuens, F.R. A.S. Second Edition. In large 8vo, hand. 


P some cloth, Including all the Newer Developments in Photographic Methods, 
wah a oat TAR eee, Piece Cr ET Parner oat erecta together with Special Articles on RADIOGRAFHY (the X-Rays), CoLour PHOTO- 


~ : , b 
Critical History of Modern English Jurisprudence," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. GRATEY ang mny NEK lates, «au 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OP THE NETHERLANDS. NEW LANDS: Their Resources and Prospective Advantages. A Handbook 
By Petrus JOHANNES Brox, Ph.D., Professor of Dutch History in the Univer- for Prospectors, Explorers, intending Emigrants, and Colonists. By Hugu 


sity of Leyden. Translated by Ruru Putnam. To be completed in five parts. Ronert Miti, D.Sc, F.R.S., Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 


£vo, cloth. Each part, 12s. 6d. With ; $vo, hand: loth, ss. 
Part 11I. The War of Independence, 1568-1621. | ir M pipi idt 
Previously Issued. PRACTICAL GBOLOGY (AIDS IN) With a Section on Palzontology. 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century. 
Part Il. The Gradual Centralization of Power, and the Burgundian Period. 


EPISODES FROM THE LIPB OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Noan Brooks. Crown &vo, cloth. 
This volume tells the experience of a boyhood and young manhood passed in 
pioneer surroundings. 


| By GRENVILLE A, J. Corr, M.R.LA., F.G.S., Professor of Geology, Royal 
i 
| 
| 
TEE THIRTEEN COLONIES. By HELEN Aisstig SMITH, Author of | F.R.S. Second Edition. Fully Ilustrated. 8s. 6d. Post free. 
| 
| 


College of Science for Ireland. Third Edition. Cloth, ros. 6d. Revised and 
in part Re-written. With IHlustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. Comprising Properties of Matter, Sound, 
Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light. 
Vol. 1. PkorkeRTIES or MATTER. At press. 


Vol. Il. Sounp. By J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.R.S. and J J. THomson, M.A., 
ce Famous Americans," &c. In Two Volumes. Crown àvo, WELLS'S ENGINEBRING DRAWING AND DHSIGN. Br 


S. H. Werts, Wh. Sc., A.M. LC. E., A. M. I. Mech. E., Principal and Head of the 
Engineering Department, Battersea Polytechnical Institute. In Two Parts, 
sold separately. 


“Beroes of tbe Wations” Series, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
OWEN GLYNDWE, THE NATIONAL HERO OF WALES. By 
ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 
Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain who, 


11.—MacHINE AND ExuinE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 4S. 6d. 


Forming a complete course. With numerous Examples and Illustrations prepared 


I1.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY : PLANE AND SOLID. 53$. 
expressly fur the work. 


about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last fight for independence. Two PROFESSOR JAMIESON S POPULAR WORKS, 
English expeditions sent against him were forced to retreat, but, after a heroic . JAMIESON'S STRHAM AND . JAMIBSON'S APPLIED 
struggle, be was defeated by Prince Henry in 1405, the future victor of Agincourt. STEAM ENGINES. With MECHANIOS (An Advanced 


over 200 Illustrations, Folding Text-Book on). 

Plates, and Examination Papers. Vol. 1, — Comprising Part I. : The 
THIKTEENTH Eptrion. Revised. Principle of Work and its Applications ; 
8s. 6d. Part Il.: Gearing. THirp Epir. 75 6d. 


Vol. 11.—Comprising Parts 1II.-VI.: 


PASI V., THE TYPICAL MEDIZVAL HERO. By CHarLes L. 
INGSFORD. 

Henry the Fifth reigned over England from 1413 to the day of his death in 1422. 
They were years of vast importance to the realm. The battle of Agincourt, the 


Treaty of Troyes, the marriage of Henry and Catherine, not to speak of the earlier PARET OM S ELEMENT. 


Motion; Energy; Graphic Statics ; 
struggle with the Welsh, are landmarks in English history. SIBARCANDIHESTERM | Strength of Materials ; Hydraulics and 
ENGINE Eicutu Epitiox, | Hydraulic Machinery. ECOND Evi- 

EDWARD PLANTAGENET (EDWARD I), THE BNGLISH ^ : UN* | TION. Bs. 6d. 


JUSTINIAN. By Ebwaxkp Jenks, M.A. (Oxon. et Cantab.), Reader in 3s. 6d. 


English Law in the University of Oxford, Tutor of Balliol College, Author of JAMIESON'S MAGNBTISM JAMIBSON'S APPLIBD 
'" Law and Politics in the Middle Ages,” &c. AND HLECTRICITY. With MEOCHANIOS (Introductory 
In the person of Edward I. of England, in his character, his pum and his 24,5 Hiustrations and Examination Manual). Fourtu Epitios. Re- 


policy, are summed up the essential elements of that great nationality which came Papers. Fikru EDITION. 3s, 6d. vised and Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
tnto existence during his lifetime. 


THE METHOD OF EVOLUTION. A Review of the present attitude of taining all the latest Chemical Discoveries. gs. net. 
Science toward the Question of the Laws and Forces which have brought about 
the Origin of Species. By H. W. Cons, Author of ‘ Evolution of To-day,” 


"The Living World.” Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. » A — n pu EM IST RY 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Review of Progress during the past : 


One Hundred Years in the Chief Departments of Human Activity. Demy dvo, By A. DUPRÉ, Ph.D., F.R.S.. and WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.1.C., F.CSS., 


Jest Out. Tuirp Epition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought up to date. Con- 


cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. of the Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
** A. well written, clear, and accurate elementary manual of inorganic chemistry. 
CONCERNING CHILDREN. By CHAkLOTTE Perkins [SrRTSON] GILMAN, 2. We agree heartily with the system adopted by Drs. Dupré and Hake. Witt 


*4 i975 44 HM teow, 7 [n 
Author of ** Women and Economics," *! In This Our World," Xc. Crown 8vo, | MAKE EXPERIMENTAL WORK TREBLY INTERESTING BECAUSE INTELLIGIBLE. — 


cloth extra, 6s. . NEAN . i " Saturday Review. 
A series of Essays showing that rare combination of serious philosophy, keen wit, pce eur e US 


and clever satire which has made Mrs. Stetson's former books so successful. x 
S Wlorks bp 
Popular Edition. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODBEN EUROPE. Prof. A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.C.S., &c. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By CuaRL.Es M. ANDREWS, NTITATIV NALYSIS. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. With Maps. 8vo, cloth, ras. 6d. dde 35. E xxx MR a 


FIVE THOUSAND PACTS AND FANCIES. A Cyclopzdia of Im- | QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
ponant nS Quaint, and Unique inen in on c Science, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Art, an ature. Including noteworthy Historical Events; Civil, Military, : ; 
and Religious Institutions ; E ientific Facts and Theories ; Natural Curiosities ; AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF METALLURGY. With 
Famous Buildings, Monuments, Statues, Paintings, and other Works of Art and numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised. 6s. 
Utility ; Celebrated Literary Productions ; Sobriquets and Nicknames ; Literary Eo Uu ar ee a ee 
Pseudonyms ; Mythological and Imaginary Characters; Political and Slang THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCB. Simple and Amusing Experiments. 
Terms; Derivations of Peculiar Words and Phrases, Xc., Xc. By WitLLiAM By C. R. Atprr Wricut, D.Sc., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry and Physics, 
Henry Puvre, Author of ‘Seven Thousand Words often Mispronounced,” St. Mary's Hospital Schocl. Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 5s. 
‘ How Should I Pronounce?” Xc. Two Volumes. Large 8vo, cloth. Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOME LIFE OP THE WILD BIRDS: a New Method of Bird : 
Study and Photography. By Francis H. Herrick, of the Department of | THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHHERE. Researches on its Past and. Present 


: Hu . History. Including the Latest Discoveries and their Practical Applications. 
A NEM College. Illustrated with about 150 Photographs from Life. By Dr. THOMAS Lams Puüsow. Crown Sv. handsome cloth, 2s. 6d: 
The market has been flooded with ‘ bird-books," and yet the publishers of this DOW 
volume claim a place for it at the fore-front of such publications; it admits of no Reavy Next Montu. Eighteenth Annual Issue. 7s. 6d. 
competitor ; all this because of the fact that Mr. Herrick has perfected an invention | OF FICIAL YBAR-BOOK OF SCIENTIFIO AND LBARNED 
that brings the birds beneath his eye and beneath the eye of his camera, in a way SOCIETIBDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. With 


hitherto unheard of. At an actual distance of six or seven feet from the nest the 
author and his camera stand. From that point of vantage they watch and record and Philosophical, Engineering and Architectural, Historical and Archxvlogical, 
every movement of the bird family. The domestic economy of nest-life becomes a : 


^ nii d vi orth “cal d Legal and Medical Societies throughout the kingdom. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINATIONS. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 


2s. each Volume. 


III.—Building Usnatruction: By Brysson CUNNINGHAM, 
B.E , Assoc. M. Inst. C 


VI4.—Mechanics (Solids), First Stage. 
BERG, M.A., B.Sc. Third Edition. 


By F. RosEN- 
VIs.—Mechanics of Fluids, First Stage. By G. H. 
Bryan, Sc. D., F.R.S., and F. RosgNBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 


VIII.—Sound, Light, and Heat, First Stage. 


Dow, M.A., B.Sc. 
IX.—Magnetism and Blectricity, First Stage. By 
Second Edition. First 


KR. H. Jupe, M.A., D.Sc. 
X.—Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical), b ade 
ite 


Btuge. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D. Heidelberg. 
by Wa. Briccs, LL.D., M. A, F.C.S. 


XVII.—Botany, First Stage. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 
XXIII. -—Physiography, First Stage. By A. M. Davies, 


A. R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 
XXV.—Hygiene, First Stage. By R. A. Lyster, B.Sc. 
Price 1s. 


Xr.—Ohemistry (Practical), First Stage Inorganic. 
By F. Beppow, Ph.D., D.Sc. Second Edition. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
‘Practical Organic. 


By JOHN 


XIp.—Chemistry, 


Georce, F.C.S 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 


1902-1908. 


January, 1902. 
Horace.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., 


By GEORGE 


and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. Ils. 6d. 
Vocabulary, 18. A Close Translation, by S. Moses, M.A. Oxon., B.A. 
Lond., 1S. In One Vol. 38$. 


June, 1902. 


Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., 
and W. F. Maso, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 18. Gd. Vocabulary, ls. 
Translation, 18. In One Vol., 38. 

Buripides.—Medea. By J. THompson, M.A. Camb., and 

R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes, 38. 6d. Translation, 19. Gd. 


In One Vol., 4s. 6d. 
January, 1903. 


Ovid.— Tristia, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., 
and F. P. Suiruam, M.A. Lond, F.C.P. Text and Notes, 18. 8d. Vocabu- 
lary, 138. Translation, 18. In One Vol. 38. 

Ovid. —Tristia, Book III. By A. H. Arrcnorr, M.A. Oxon., 
and F. G. PLAisTowE, M.A. Lond. ind Camb. (Uniform with Book I. in price 
and arrangement of Parts. ) 

Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., Gold Medallist in Classics. Text and Notes, 3s. 64d. Translation, 
ls. Gd. In One Vol., 4s. 6d. 


June, 1903. 


Livy.—Book XXI. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon. Text 
and aA 2s. 6d. Vocabulary, 13. Translation, 18. Gd. In One Vol., 
4s. ° 
Xenophon. Anabasis, Book VI. By W. H. BALGARNIE, 
s acere Text and Notes, 2s. 64. Tracdation 1s. 6d. In One Vol. 
8. e 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


Oaesar.—Gallic War, Books I., II., ITI. By A. H. ALL- 
CROFT, M.A. Oxon., in collaboration with F. G. PLaistowg, M.A., and others. 
Text and Notes. 18. Gd. each Book. Vocabulary, 18. each Book. 
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ADA NEGRI, POETESS AND SCHOOLMISTRESS 


OETRY and pedagogy! Two irreconcilable and incon- 
grous elements, surely; for certain it is that these vocations 
have not generally been combined. It has been left fora young 
Italian schoolmistress to prove to an incredulous world that it 
is yet possible to amalgamate the two; that, however cabined and 
confined the atmosphere of a schoolroom, there i is still space for 
the poetic wings to take flight. Once again, in such a milieu, 
has the old drama—the struggle between the real and the ideal, 
between the hindrances of grinding poverty and the aspirations 
of genius—been played out in the career of Ada Negri,* and, in 
her case, it loses none of its ancient interest. 

Emphatically a singer of the people, Ada Negri has not only 
felt for *the masses," but she has literally suffered with them. 
Born in 1870, of humble parents, and brought up at Lodi, where 
her poor surroundings denied her the advantages that so many 
less gifted women have enjoyed ; environed, moreover, by the 
sordid squalor of a modern Italian town, 'she has had more 
than her heritage of privations, more than her share of the 


Notti insonni e l'inquieto pensier della dimani, 


as well as of that *sconosciuta povertade amara " which she 
describes so vividly in her verse. There is something strangely 
pathetic about this young girl, growing up almost in want of 
the bare necessaries of life—-nay, more, starved for that intel- 
lectual food that her rapidly developing mind craved for so 
hungrily, and cramped and stifled by the inexorable irony of 
circumstances, yet haunted, the while, by a consciousness of 
her gifts and impossible dreams of unrealized ambition. Not- 
withstanding all such obstacles, she remained true to her 
vocation, buoyed up by that "immenso orgoglio della sua 
miseria” which served her so well in the hour of need. 

As might have been expected, poetry, however devoutly 
pursued, proved but a poor means of subsistence, and, at the age 
of eighteen, Ada Negri left her native Lodi to fill the post of a 
teacher at one of the Government elementary schools at Motta- 
Visconti, a village of the Ticino, where she may be said to have 
led a dual existence that alternated between drilling the alphabet 


* Although Ada Negri has become, through her marriage, Signora 
Garlanda, she is still known to literature under her maiden name. 
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into a crowd of unkempt children and the composition of poems 
whose intensity seems but deepened by their author’s limited 
environment. It is perhaps the memory of these early struggles 
that accounts for an occasional strain of almost Leopardian 
pessimism in her poetry ; yet we feel that it is foreign to the 
writers real temperament, however bitterly it may seem at times 
to be indulged. 

Meantime, the aspiring schoolmistress had found an opening 
for her work in an Italian newspaper, the //ustrazione Popolare, 
which published some of her lyrics, and it was here that public 
interest was first aroused in the poems and their writer—an in- 
terest further justified by the appearance of her first book, 
“ Fatalita,” in 1893. It was in the Corriere della Sera in the 
December of 1895, that a feuilleton, on the youthful poetess, 
appeared, from the pen of Signora Sofia Bisi Albini, which 
revealed to the world the history of Ada Negri's early trials, and 
embodied an eloquent claim for a wider hearing for her muse. 
A two days’ visit to Milan in the summer of 1896 was the 
poetess's first introduction to the outside world, so retired had 
been the life she had led. That same year also saw the 
appearance of her second volume of poems, “ Tempeste,” 
wherein the progress of her ripening gift is clearly traceable. 

It is to be hoped that the interest aroused in Italy by 
“ Fatalita ” and “ Tempeste " may find an echo among English 
readers, if only on the ground that these volumes are highly 
characteristic of that democratic movement in modern literature 
which is already spreading so rapidly and colouring some of our 
best work, English and foreign alike. It must be admitted that 
Ada Negri's work is frankly, aggressively democratic, not to say 
socialistic, in its tendency. Browning's 


Welcome, squalid vesture, harsh form and hateful face, 


is a fit motto for it. Like Francois Coppée, she finds her inspira- 
tion in the sordid and prosaic side of life, though her humani- 
tarianism lacks the distinctively sentimental cast of the French 
poet. Hers is the muse of the factory and the workroom, her 
theme the dignity and worth of labour, as in * Disoccupato "— 
that powerful appeal of the “ unemployed" —her /est-motif, as 
it were, the pathos of the “slums” : 

Sentii di tutti i secoli I’ errore, 

E il rimorso del mondo e la vergogna 
Pesar sovra il mio cuore : 


it is the unuttered cry which stirs in the heart of every social 
reformer, but Ada Negri has made it vocal. For she hears the 
“ grido umano" everywhere, even in the voice of tree and 
stream, as in the crowded city. Truly does she write, in that 
little poem called “ Senza Nome,” “su mille ignote sofferenze 
piango” ; for Ada Negri is the lyrist of the world’s “ waifs and 
strays,” of the “flotsam and jetsam” of humanity, the elegist 
of the poor and the ignorant, of the sick and the suffering in the 
great industrial war. Alas! only too easily in the economic 
conditions that prevail in the Italy of to-day does she find her 
theme, and the commentary is a suggestive one. 

Yet her poems are none the less cosmopolitan in the sym- 
pathies they evoke. Who can read a poem like “ L'Incendio 
della Miniera,” with its concentrated fire of indignation, its 
painfully vivid realism and grim anti-climax, with its passionate 
appeal to *'la sterile pietà di chi non soffre," and not feel that it 
is indeed the voice of the universal poet that is calling to us 
therein? Another remarkable poem, "“ Terra,” is an eloquent 
plea for agricultural labour—that labour wherein 


Tutte è moto, e salute, è speme, è gioia— 


a lyric full of joy in outward Nature. Yet it is the human in- 
terest which predominates in these poems. It has been reserved 
for Ada Negri to voice the dithyrambic element implicit—had 
we but heard it—in the whirr of the looms and the griding of 
the factory wheels, as in the ceaseless roar of the street traffic ; 
it is out of their ** sound and fury” that she constructs her songs 
A trumpet-ring echoes in her resonant verse, but it 1s to lead 
those nameless hosts to a fray other than that waged with 
maxims and mausers, in that vast army of toilers of whose sick 
and wounded none take heed, as they fall out of the ranks in the 
unequal struggle for existence. Like a second Joan of Arc, she 
leads the charge, but it is on the breach in the walls of prejudice, 
against the strongholds of privilege, that her assault is made, 
and who shall say it is a forlorn hope ? 

In company with such visionaries as Lyolf Tolstoi and 
William Morris, Ada Negri belongs to that band of idealists who 
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believe in the ultimate triumph of universal brotherhood, and 
are not ashamed to repeat their credo in the hearing of an un- 
believing and scoffing world. Well may the aristocratic element 
in her poetry be wholly lacking ! Who are the great? she asks 
in one of her poems, and she is ready with the answer : 


Sono gli affamati, gli oppressi. 


And her verse is wholly dedicated to those same affamat: and 
oppressi, whose inarticulate misery becomes lyrical in their 
spokeswoman's vigorous, burning language —language that 
boasts, at times, that volcanic, elemental force which seems the 
monopoly and birthright of a few modern Italian writers. An 
instance in point is the poem of “I Vinti,” which, by the way, 
finds a curious parallel in Mr. John Davidson's “ Waiting.” As 
a poem of the individual, what can be more touching and tender 
than her “ Madre Operaia"—perhaps a reminiscence of her 
own idolized mother, to whom she dedicates “ Tempeste.” 

But there are other qualities which claim our admiration in 
Ada Negri's poetry, and, perhaps, one of the greatest is the 
charm of youth—that sense of freshness and untired energy and 
élan, the fascination of those “ vent’ anni" of which she sings; 
just such a charm as haunts the poetry of Keats, like a radiant 
presence, though in the Italian it is blended with a strenuous- 
ness to which the English poet was a stranger. 


Per chi strenuo combatte é la vittoria, 


as Ada Negri sings in the little poem of * Fatalita," is the 
key to her own attitude to life—an attitude of sane self- 
reliance and high-hearted courage to do and dare. We feel that 


Io son la quercia che non crolla 


is no empty boast ; yet beneath the brave utterance there isa 
woman's heart beating. “Immortale ” is the very apotheosis 
of strenuous life—a lofty pzean of hope, light, and courage ; there 
is the same healthy, out-of-door feeling here that we meet with 
in some of R. L. Stevenson's ** Songs of Travel." 

And, all through her verse, she gives us the impression of 
being in touch with the realities of human life—an impression 
deepened by her sincerity of utterance, which no one can mis- 
take. And, as in the case of Tolstoi, this sincerity of utterance 
—in these days a virtue as rare as the gift of literary expression 
is common—communicates some electric thrill of sympathy from 
writer to reader. Ada Negri sings because she must, and, all 
unconsciously sometimes, she treats of the deep things of 
existence with an insight that only belongs to the true seer. 
Though her technique, in places, is almost rustic in its naive 
simplicity, it is free from all decadent tricks and artifices. If, 
in some of her more ambitious flights, the execution is unequal 
to the conception, in such delicate little lyrics like ** Un Anno 
Dopo," and * Canto d' Aprile," and that lovely little mountain 
idyll *Per la Bara,” she has achieved masterpieces. Such 

oems as “ Tempo Antico," “ Buon Di, Miseria,” the character- 
istic * Hai Lavorato?” and the pathetic * La Maestra," bear the 
unmistakable trace of sentiment vécu; you feel they have been 
fused to white heat in the furnace of experience—these brief, but 
intense, personal revelations of an enfant du siccle, feeling for a 
path through the tangle of our modern life, yet conscious of her 
mission as a poet to teach and to guide. And, with all her 
strength, she can be tender as only the strong can be ; witness 
the dedication to her mother in “ Tempeste,” or those exquisite 
child-poems * Fanciullo” and “ Natività"—a study of a prison- 
foundling—both gems in their way. 

It must not be supposed that Ada Negri’s verse is faultless— 
far from it! Noonecan read these remarkable volumes without 
noting her want of restraint, the tendency to shriek her message 
instead of saying it—a voice does not carry the better for being 
forced—no one can ignore the occasionally hysterical note, the 
over-emphasis, the disposition to "run" a propaganda of 
humanitarian ideas in her poetry—ideas are good servants, 
but tyrannous masters, let her remember—the almost aggres- 
sive egoism, perhaps pardonable in a poet: all these short- 
comings are patent even to the sympathetic reader of Ada 
Negri's poetry ; yet her youth is the answer to cavillers and 
critics. But, if these verses only express, as we are justified in 
assuming, the Sturm und Drang phase of the writer, surely it 1s 
interesting to speculate as to what her future accomplishment 
will be. Will Ada Negri, indeed, like a modern Sibyl, read 
aright “the riddle of the painful earth ” to the children of a new 
century, and once more justify her nation's claim to be the mother 
of poets? It is, at any rate, a promising omen for the fresh era 
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before Italy that her youngest singer should be a woman and a 
teacher, with their full respective equipment of heart and brain; 
also it is safe to prophesy that the ex-schoolmistress of Motta- 
Visconti will have to give lessons to a wider audience than that 
of her former class-room, for, to quote her own words : 


Tutto che I’ artista crea—tutto il mondo lo beve. 


MARY ALICE VIALLS. 


“GUBBY EVANS”: A DAME SCHOOL IN THE 


"FIFTIES. 


" UBBY” EVANS was a “woman of mind” and of 
sufficient force of character. Her contemporaries did 
not say so in so many words, but they betrayed their opinions 
of her capacity by their dealings with her. It was with the 
younger generation, however, that “ Gubby” was supposed to 
be concerned. She was, in fact, the mistress of the “dame 
school ” of a little country town, and her title of governess was 
reduced by childish lips to that of *Gubby"—a title which 
became inseparable from her name. “Gubby Evans" she 
remained in public and in private life—for she had a private 
life apart from her professional duties, but of that I have nothing 
now to say. 
_ The country town in which Gubby lived and ruled the young 
is rendered famous by a great public school, and the all- 
importance .of this latter renders the subject of the humble 
dame school very piquant by the very force of contrast. The 
children of the dame school were mostly the sons and daughters 
of the tradesmen and other permanent residents in the town. 
They were very young, for, as you will see, the good dame 
could not offer sufficient educational advantages to keep them 
ull the end of their school career. They learned what they 
could of her, and then many repaired to schools of a better 
class in the neighbouring borough. Her curriculum certainly 
was somewhat limited—spelling (a great deal of it), reading, 
geography, the Catechism, and (for the girls) much needlework. 
You will notice that no writing was taught. Such a course was 
not remarkable for scope or variety, but I would ask you to 
remember that the fees were ninepence a week, and that the 
children came as mere infants and left as young children, 
unless, indeed, they were young louts who could not learn, or 
stupid misses whose parents recognized their intellectual de- 
ficiencies. 

At nine in the morning the school-day began. The children 
came clattering down the passage which led to Gubby’s house. 
As the girls came into the schoolroom they took off their bonnets, 
and one of the elder girls tied up their strings to a hook in the 
beam. Meanwhile, the bags containing their lunch were also 
suspended, and the boys disposed of their caps. The room was 
furnished with forms—one very low one for the little mites, and 
the others increasing in size for the older ones—a table and a 
chair for Gubby, and a few sheets of letters on the walls. Of 
other scholastic impedimenta there were none. School began 
with "religious exercises,” and certain days were Catechism 
days. When secular instruction began, one part of the school 
learned their lessons, while the others, standing in a row, 
answered their spelling or geography questions in turn. 
Spelling, of course, was learned from a spelling-book, so that, 
while “abbot” and “abject” proved daily companions for 
beginners, “zealot” and "zebra" were only known far on in 
the school life. As one girl used to remark, “I like geography, 
it’s so easy to answer the names of places when you've got an 
atlas to look at all the while." For they stood up, with atlas in 
hand, to be examined in their geography. “ Mecca, Medina, 
Mocha, and Muscat” came trippingly off the tongue, and were 
for ever fixed in the mind. A trio of names as conveniently 
arranged as this quartet were Ispahan, Teheran, and Shiraz, 
and as long as girls could glibly repeat the names of these far 
cities their reputation stood. Not content with Persia and 
Arabia (one can only admire Gubby's intrepidity in thus voyag- 
ing forth into the unknown), they even penetrated into farthest 
China, and the Ho-ang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang were the 
least formidable of the names which they mastered while 
seeking for Chinese rivers. Some of these names, alas! handed 
down by word of mouth, do not now exist on the map of China ; 


but that is only a proof that even the Flowery Land has made 
some advance in the course of the last fifty years. 

If Bible-reading, Catechism, geography, secular reading 
proved too limited a diet for childish appetites, there were 
* general knowledge” lessons, when one ranged, not from China 
to Peru, but from the wheat in the field to the tongs on the 
hearth, and learned what each became or from what each 
sprang. But I regret to say that all this information came 
through the medium of a * Guide to Knowledge," in the tradi- 
tional form of question and answer. I have no doubt that the 
ingenious authoress of that useful book would trace by her artless 
questions the evolution of a pair of tongs from a grain of wheat, 
the more easily in that the leading questions never required 
more than “ Yes" or “ No.” 

I have been talking of the older pupils, and meanwhile the 
little ones were in a corner learning their letters, getting help 
from one of the older children. If the weather was warm, they 
began to get drowsy, and, as the intellectual atmosphere was 
not sufficiently brisk to counteract the effect of the heat, they 
often began to slumber. Then Gubby would commission an 
elder sister to put them to sleep, and so to sleep they were 
always put in one particular place—under the table in Gubby's 
“best parlour.” But that was more frequent in the afternoons 
than in the mornings. In the middle of the morning came a 
break of about a quarter of an hour for lunch. Now Gubby 
was, above all things, particularly clean, so, if any one perchance 
had brought bread with butter on, he or she stood on the mat 
at the door, lest the spotless boards should suffer. It was the 
custom of most of the parents, however, to pay a small sum 
weekly for the supply of biscuits for the children, and these 
special biscuits were much appreciated. If the good dame's . 
teaching was limited, what she did teach she taught thoroughly, 
and lunch-time was the occasion of many a homely moral 
precept being put into practice. If a child had brought no 
lunch, and no one offered to share hers with the hungry one, 
Gubby always cut a piece of bread from her own loaf, and, 
whether it was from the child's gratitude or the dame's kind- 
ness, that piece of bread was sweeter far than any the child 
brought from home. Once a child brought some “ goodies," 
and showed no intention of sharing them. Other children 
would have known that the dame insisted on unselfishness, but 
this one was a new pupil; so, when Gubby confiscated the 
sweets and shared them out among the little ones, she was 
inclined to cry; but no one remembers that “ goodies" were 
ever after brought to school and not freely shared with the 
others. 

It was during the warm afternoons of summer that Gubby, as 
her years increased, found her professional duties exacting. 
The girls were busy (or seemed so) over their needlework ; the 
boys were more difficult to keep busy and quiet. As the flies 
buzzed in and out of the open window and the afternoon drew 
to a close, there was generally enacted a little comedy, to which 
most of the children looked forward, and one boy in particular. 
Gubby sat still in her chair, but, with the fatigue and the heat, 
she felt strongly inclined to take a nap. For a time she fought 
against the inclination, but the children surreptitiously watched 
her nods grow more and more vigorous, and, seeing how she 
tried less and less to wake herself up, they diagnosed the 
symptoms of a heavy sleep, and began to prepare for play. The 
little ones found diversion in gradually slipping over the back 
of their tiny form. The elder girls had quiet talks, while one 
boy, Joe Dawn, hailed this time as the best of all the day, when 
he could play as he pleased ; so paper pellets flew about, and, if 
the fun waxed fast and furious, leap-frog over the desks was 
indulged in. That proved the climax generally. Gubby awoke 
with a start, and the invariable words were sharply uttered : “I can 
see you, Joe Dawn ; I've not been to sleep ; I know what you've 
been doing." He was always the culprit, for he was a loutish 
lad, too stupid to go to a boys’ school. “I can see you, Joe 
Dawn," was always the signal of warning to the others, and 
peace soon reigned again, for all the children held Gubby far 
too much in awe to brave her to her face. Sometimes it was not 
the boy's uproar that woke the sleeping dame, but the fall of 
her great spectacles. As she nodded and noaded, the spec- 
tacles slipped farther and farther down her nose, and the little 
ones watched in fascination, till a greater nod than usual 
dislodged those fearsome goggles, and Gubby awoke with a 
start. “I can see you” came sooner than usual on such 
occasions, and play was over for the day. 
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Of the children themselves and their idiosyncrasies I have no 
ipe to tell you, but to give a complete idea of Gubby I must 
show you how her disciplinary powers were recognized by the 
parents of the little town, and were made use of when their own 
powers of moral suasion came to utter grief. One of the pupils 
was suffering from some childhood ailment, and refused to take 
any medicine. Her mother was in despair, and wrote to Gubby. 
Could she suggest anything ? Yes, Gubby could, and she sent 
a message : “ Tell Mrs. Thompson that I'll come this evening 
to stay, and bring my cap.” So Gubby came, and, after a 
preliminary chat, she asked for the medicine, and said she 
would take it up to the child. Arrived in the sick-room, and 
having greeted the child, she proceeded to put on her cap— 
white, and of portentous size. Then she announced that she 
would like Mary to take her medicine, but that, if Mary didn't 
want it, she was quite prepared to wait ; she had brought her 
cap. Mary saw the cap, and, whether it was that Gubby in her 
large cap looked such an awe-inspiring figure, as the flickering 
light of the candle threw vast shadows on the wall, or whether 
it was that she recognized that authority must finally meet with 
submission, she gave way. With a gulp and a sob she pro- 
claimed her readiness to take the medicine, and when it was 
taken : “ Now, Gubby, you needn't stay any longer " was all she 
could say. 

So Gubby was a power in the land: her rule was kindly, if 
asserted sometimes with decision. Her powers were limited, 
and her methods uninspired ; but she gained respect and com- 
manded obedience, and to the elements of secular instruction 
she added, both by precept and practice, the teaching of morals. 
According to her lights she did her best, and according to the 
educational standard of the time she reaped success. 

S. E. M. 


COUNSELS TO HER HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
AUGUSTA, AND OTHERS.* 


PRESIDENT'S address to the Association of Head 
Mistresses should, without doubt, deal with some edu- 
cational subject. The Education Bill has been so generally 
discussed during the last few weeks that there is little hope of 
saying anything fresh either for or against it. I would, there- 
fore, ask you to leave present problems for a few minutes, and to 
consider the educational ideas of English people in the past. 
My greatest difficulty has been to decide as to the era to which 
to draw your attention. Should I take you back to the reign of 
King Stephen, and speak to you of the earliest record of an 
English governess which has been unearthed? Or should I 
invite you to study the various “ Bokes of Nurture” issued by 
the Early English Text Society; or would Colet, Ascham, 
Withers, or Milton please you most? “ He that doth haunt to 
Wisdom’s Bower remaynes his country’s friend,” from Rhodes’ 
treatise on * Manners and Learning” tempted me to pause at 
the reign of Mary, while George Withers’ denunciation of un- 
worthy teachers, and his admonition to them, seemed to lure me 
into the seventeenth century. Who among us may not well 
listen to his warning: “ Schoolmasters and tutors, being some- 
times more arrogant than learned, and more covetous than in- 
dustrious, many are much injured thereby ; let them, therefore, 
be remembered to judge themselves, saying thus : 
“ Beware, my heart, 
Lest thou too highly deem, 
Of that small art 
Which may appear in me; 
And proud become, 
As pedants use to be, 
Because to some a knowing man I seem 
For though good lessons I have taught, 
Yet in myself if I be naught, 
And mar my doctrines by my ways, 
Reproofs I merit more than praise ? " 


While, tempted by Rhodes and Withers, I was still uncertain, 
I happened to find on a bookstall a shabby, torn little eighteenth- 
century book, which I hope is unknown to you all, and which I 
venture to introduce to you this morning. The title of the 
pamphlet, which was published in 1743, is “The Lady’s 


* An address to the Association of Head Mistresses, read at Bir- 
mingham, June 15, r9or. 
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Preceptor; or, a Letter to a Young Lady of Distinction upon 
Politeness,” by a Gentleman of Cambridge. The letter is dedi- 
cated to “Her Highness the Lady Augusta,” a sister of 
George III., who was born in 1737. The Princess afterwards 
married the Duke of Brunswick, and lived to see her daughter 
Caroline unhappily united to her cousin the Prince Regent. 
The dedication assures the little Princess (who was only six 
years old when the book was written) that the author does not 
offer it to her Highness “under the supposition of herwantingany 
assistance towards the due forming of her Mind or Manners, but 
rather to implore her patronage of it, in order to give it a Weight 
with such others of Her Sex, to whom it may be of Some Service 
in these Respects." 

Politeness is dealt with by our author in the very broadest 
sense, many sections of the letter discussing what we should 
regard as of much graver importance than any matter of 
“manners” as now understood. This will be sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that the introductory section “ Of Politeness 
in General” is followed by “Of Politeness in Religion,” “Of 
Devotion,” and * Of Behaviour in Church.” 

* POLITENESS, Madam, is an Accomplishment of so singular 
a nature that the less People have it the more they generally 
think they have it." The sad lack of Politeness (one dare not 
write it with a small 2) a century and a half ago among girls is, 
in the main, put down to the neglect of their mothers. 


What is the real meaning that we frequently find so little true 
Education in young Ladies of great Families I dare not positively affirm, 
but I should be apt to conjecture that it sprang either from their 
Mammas being too much enamoured with the World, and desirous to 
appear young as long as possible, and therefore giving themselves no 
further Concern about their Education than barely keeping them at a 
distance as disagreeable Witnesses of their Age, or else from their not 
caring to lie under that Restraint in their own Conduct which was 
necessary towards setting a proper Example to their Daughters. 


This difficulty had not been felt by Princess Augusta, who is 
reminded by her tutor that she has had * the best of Mothers." 


Virtue and Merit [he continues] are not always in the Retinue of the 
Great, but "tis amongst them more generally than amongst others that 
Civility, Politeness, Delicacy of Dehaviour, and Purity of Manners dwell, 
and from whom we ought to take our Models for Imitation ; but then, 
remember that there are a kind of Diamonds which must often be 
searched for amongst Glass, the Pomps and Gaieties of Life often proving 
Obstacles to the Duties of it; and we may say of True Politeness that— 


** Tho’ boasted of by a//, by few "tis known 
Most for the Brilliant wear the Bristol Stone.” 


In the sections concerning religion and religious duties 
some very sound advice is given. 

* A young Lady without Piety is a kind of Monster in the 
World. Nothing,” we are told, “is more hidden than True 
Devotion, nothing more hopeless than severing Morality from 
Faith and Devotion.” The behaviour in church in those days 
must have been anything but edifying. 

To behave with Modesty, Madam, is requisite everywhere 
for a young Lady, but more particularly at Church. I would, there- 
fore, advise you against the fashionable Practice of gazing about to find 
People to curtsey to; though when others make the same Compli- 
ments to you, I would have you return 'em without laughing or 
talking. The Church is not a Place for courtly Ceremonies ; 'tis a 
Temple set apart for the Service of the Supreme Author of all Things, 
where nothing should enter but Respect, Silence and Devotion. 

During the Time of Sermon [the Princess is exhorted] always to 
behave with Gravity and Attention, which is a thing too much neglected 
by Young Ladies of this Age, who come to Church merely to see and 
be seen, and would be ashamed of nothing so much as to remember 
even the very subject that the Gentleman in the Pulpit had been upon ; 
sometimes, indeed, they will vouchsafe to attend a little, but "tis only 
in order to make ill-natured Remarks on the Preacher, and to show 
how much better Critics they are than Christians. This may fit well 
enough on an Atheist or Free-thinker, but is insupportable in a Young 
Lady, who ought to manifest Respect, and a Desire of Information. 
You are not obliged to pass Judgment upon the Performance, but 
rather to profit by it. I would at the same time caution you against 
attempting to dogmatise or form Difficulties with regard to Religion, 
which is a dangerous undertaking, and often carries People farther than 
they at first imagined. Neither is it the Business of one of your Sex, 
Madam, to concern themselves about the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church she adheres to. 


The Lady Augusta, having been taught her duty to God, is 
next directed to consider "the Duties and Decorums of Civil 
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Life.” She is always to be graceful, even in her sleep. She isto 
accept praise with becoming modesty : 

Although, in answer to any Commendation, you may say, ‘hat you are 
ignorant by what means you have obtained the Honour done you, let me 
advertise you that there is often more Beauty in a respectful Silence than 
in a middling Reply. It is by no means necessary for young Ladies to 
Speech it, and, for three words of Praise, to make a Thanksgiving of 
Fifty. 

If any coarse words are said in her hearing, she is to behave 
as if she heard nothing of the matter: ‘“ Her Countenance, 
vermilioned over with an innocent Bashfulness, being more 
eloquent than any Expression she is Mistress of.” The Royal 
child is not to talk too much, keeping a respectful silence in the 
company of her superiors ; when she does speak, she must take 
pains to be distinct, never giving people needless trouble in 
hearing her. 


Conversation [she is told] is not only the Cement and Soul of 
Society, but it is likewise the Touchstone of Merit, Wit, and Judg- 
ment: Talk little, but never appear speechless and disconcerted 
like your young Creatures just come to Town from a Country 
Boarding School, who resemble Birds got loose from a Cage that 
know not where they are nor how to dispose of themselves. When 
you speak to any one never call them by their Names, Sir or Madam 
being both more respectful and polite. Accustom yourself to a pleasant 
tone of voice, and avoid the least appearance of being absent-minded 
in Company. Endeavour that Chearfulness, Sweetness, and Modesty 
be always blended in your Countenance and Air. This is a Charm 
which is highly prevalent in winning People’s Affection and making 
one’s Company desirable, whilst a Cloudy Countenance is always 
ominous. 


She is to avoid “the mean and pitiful vices of Flattery and 
Servility,” not to contradict, not to run down her friends and 
praise herself. 


Most of your Sex, Madam, who can see so very clearly into the 
Conduct of others, too rarely study or become acquainted with their 
own. After they have been at the pains of portraying and hanging 
up to publick View the Faults and Imperfections of another, one would 
imagine they might stop there as having gone a length sufficient ; but 
no, They are not content with having accused others, but must launch 
out into Encomiums upon the Excellency of their own Conduct without 
any body's requiring an account of it. 


Curiosity is deprecated, especially in the contemptible form of 
reading other people's letters. “Keep your Eyes from pilfering, 
Madan, as you would your hands.” Whispering, giggling, and 
mimicry are all censured. 


The character of a mimick is one of the lowest and most odious of 
any, and serves only to procure one a great many Enemies: "Tis a part 
fit only for a King’s Fool to perform, who is to sacrifice everything to 
his Master’s Diversion. 


From these instructions as to outward behaviour, the Gentle- 
man of Cambridge passes on to more delicate subjects. Con- 
sidenng her Royal Highness's age, it is somewhat strange to 
find paragraphs headed: “Of Gallantry from the Men,” * Of 
Friendship with Men,” “ Of Behaviour towards Rude Young 
Fellows,” “Of Love,” “Of Matrimony.” The Princess is to be 
neither a Prude nor a Coquette; if loverlike words are ad- 
dressed to her, she is “to make it her Endeavour to give a 
different Turn to the Discourse.” Platonic friendships are to be 
warily entered upon: “ a Friendship of this kind is commonly 
stiled Esteem, but have a Care, young Lady, lest it go farther 
than you intend.” 

Love [she is warned] is a whimsical Passion, which deprives those of 
Wit who had it before, and inspires those with it who never had any till 
then. "Tis an agreeable Declivity, which has its Precipices and Falls ; 
an Enchantment which flatters the Fancy, and gives a visionary 
Pleasure, but at the same time there is infinite Danger in being led by it. 


If a man proposes to this ideal young lady, she is informed 
that: 


Although Dissimulation is not a very laudable Quality in general, yet 
in this case alittle may be allowed ; but, Madam, be sure to conceal it 
rudently under the Appearance of Modesty and Submission, and 
inform your Lover that you are not the Person to be consulted upon 
sucha Head, but your Father and Mother, whose will you shall always 
make your own. Not, Madam, but I'll readily acknowledge, that as 
you are principally interested in an Affair of that Importance, you ought 
to have your Share in determining upon it ; as to Fortune and Birth, you 
may rely upon your Relations and Friends, but as to Person, the choice 
is entirely placed in yourself. 


From these very personal instructions we must hurry on to 
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the tutor’s advice on more directly educational questions, 
dealt with in the sections headed “Of Learning and Books" 
and “Of Learning proper to a young Lady.” I fear nowa- 
days his views would be regarded as terribly retrograde. 


It is not necessary for a young Lady to be a Scholar, but yeta Know- 
ledge of the Foreign Living Languages, as French and Italian, as well 
as a thorough Skill in her own, is highly requisite. Writing a good 
Hand likewise, even Arithmetick, or casting Accounts as it is called, are 
very necessary Accomplishments ; for however mechanick the latter 
may be thought by your false Pretenders to Politeness, it is of great 
Service in preserving you from teing imposed upon and obliged to rely 
on other Persons, who may deceive you, or be deceived themselves. 
Writing a good Hand, too, and even Spelling right, are held in Con- 
tempt by the People of Taste above mentioned, which made one of our 
Poets very satirically, as well as justly, remark, upon reading the Super- 
scription of a Letter, where was the Reverse of both of these ** That it 
came from a Person of Great Quality, and—of no Quality at all.” 


The Princess's reading is next directed, in a paragraph 
headed * Of the Choice and Entertainment of Books.” 


As to the Choice of your Books, Madam, it would be too tedious to 
be here particular in that respect, neither have I any Occasion, being 
already convinced of your Discomment and Delicacy in it. [We 
should remember that the little girl was only six.] You are neither 
fond, I know, of Novels or Romances, because you justly judge that 
both the fictitious and the marvellous leave false Notions and Images 
upon the Mind, which produce nothing either advantageous or solid. 
Moral Fables [the writer probably refers here to John Gay’s Fables 
which were written for the amusement of the Princess's brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland], and even Plays of the same Tendency, may 
have something instructive, as well as pleasing in them ; as to the 
latter, a well-wrote Tragedy raises in the mind a conscious Terror, or 
excites a generous Compassion ; whilst its Sister, Comedy, like a witty 
Lecturer, both laughs and lashes Vice and Folly out of countenance : 
For the first read Shakespear, Otway, and Racine ; and for the latter, 
I can recommend but few, except the celebrated Afolière, who is as 
preferable for his Charity and Moral, as he is for his Wit and Humour, 
to the rest of our modern writers. As for History, Madam, I think a 
competent Knowledge in that of your own Country, and of a few of her 
Neighbours, with whom she is more intimately concerned, is quite 
sufficient for a young Lady ; not that there would be any harm, at the 
same time, in knowing that Achilles was a Grecian, Pompey a Roman, 
and the celebrated C/e2^a£ra no more than a crafty Egyptian. For 
Books in Divinity be directed by the most virtuous and rational of such 
of your Friends who are engaged in that Profession. 

Philosophy, I think, Madam, is a Study without a Lady's Sphere; 
and if you are either told or read enough of it to know, that the Earth 
moves round the Sun, and not the Sun round the Earth ; that the 
Eclipse of that Luminary is occasioned by the Moon's Interposition 
between it and the Earth, and Eclipse of the Moon by the like Inter- 
position of the Earth between it and the Sun; that the Flux and Reflux 
of the tide is chiefly owing to the Influence of that same Moon upon 
the Ocean ; that Thunder and Lightning are mere natural Causes, and 
that when it hails there is no Fracture in the Skies, as the poor Pagans 
believe, who conceive it to be made of Glass ; that if a Comet appears 
the World's not therefore at an End ; and lastly, that twelve o'clock 
at Night is not twelve o'clock at Noon, as you Ladies, by your way of 
Life, seem to be entirely convinced of at present. When your reading 
in this Branch of Literature, I say, has gone as far as all this, Madam, 
'tis full time for you to put a stop to its further Progress. 

After all, Madam, the Diversions of Reading, if they are well 
chosen, entertain and perfect at the same time, and convey Wisdom and 
Knowledge through Pleasure. In conversing with Books we may 
choose our Company, and disengage without Ceremony or Exception ; 
we need not undergo the Penance of a dull Story, but shake off the 
Haughty, the Impertinent, and the Vain at pleasure. Besides, Authors, 
like Ladies, generally dress when they visit you, so duce to them- 
selves makes them polish their Thoughts and exert the Force of their 
Understandings more than they would, or can do, in common Con- 
versation ; so that the Reader has, as it were, the Spirit and Essence in 
a narrow Compass. Books are a Guide in Youth and an Entertain- 
ment in Age ; they relieve us under Solitude, and keep us from being a 
Burden to ourselves; help us to glide over the Rubs of Life, and lay 
our Cares and disappointment asleep ; and, in a word, when well 
managed afford Direction, Discovery, and Support. 


With an odd suddenness, the “Gentleman of Cambridge” 
passes from learning and books to discourse on very different 
topics. 

From the Choice of Books, which are the Dress of the Mind, I 
descend to Clothes, which are the ornament of the Body ; and here, 
Madam, be always genteel with Affectation. Good sense, or the want 
of it, appears in everything we put on. For private Persons to go 
pompous, either in Equipage or Clothes, is but a vain-glorious Publica- 
tion of their Grandeur, a silent triumphing over the Inferiority of 
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others, and proclaiming themselves to be Some-dody ; whereas a modest 
Person would think it more agreeable to conceal, than to make a need- 
less Ostentation of his Wealth. People who are distinguished by 
Fopperies of this kind, show they are conscious of having little other 
worth, and that the greatest part of their Gentility is owing to their 
wardrobe. 


Behaviour at Table, at Assemblies and Plays, and at 
Gambling Tables, are the next subjects brought before the 
Princess. Her tutor closes his letter with two more serious 
topics—of Self-Conversation and of Charity. 


Having, Madam, attended you through all the publick Places, and 
made one with you in every Company or Party you can be supposed 
ever to be engaged in, I think it time to retire, and leave you. Learn, 
Madam, to bear being alone, and to converse with yourself; in order 
to succeed in which you have nothing to do but to furnish yourself 
with virtuous and laudable Employment. Idle Persons and Fools are 
obliged to have perpetual Recourse to other People for Conversation, 
because they can't be in any Company so bad as their own. 

I have but one word more to say to you, Madam, which is upon the 
Subject of Charity. This is the most Amiable and Enchanting ()uality 
a young Lady can possibly be possessed of, an Ornament of Grace 
upon her Head and a Chain about her Neck. With this, Madam, I 
must leave you, praying that you and the rest of your sex may all 
become 

** Polite to Heaven, their Neighbour, and Themselves.” 


A good wish! 
ELSIE Dav. 


LIFE IN A GERMAN GYMNASIUM. 


HE intelligent foreigner, by combining in tke proper pro- 
portions the various phases of public-school life as they 
are portrayed by English novelists, might obtain a composite 
photograph, somewhat blurred and confused, but as near the 
reality as can be expected from any such generalization. “Tom 
Brown must, of course, be put in the foreground; the sentiment- 
alism of “ Eric" in the extreme background. The rowdy element, 
still existent, though fast disappearing, will be represented by 
* Stalky & Co." and “ The Human Boy.” The middle distance 
will be occupied by the masterly sketches of the old Slaughter- 
house, all the more telling because incidental, and the hundred 
and one monographs of which * A Day of my Life at Eton" 
may be taken asa type. In the same way the Englishman 
may obtain a very fair idea of the French /ycée from French 
novelists. Here there is less variety, and more uniformity. 
Making allowance for the sombre colouring, we may accept 
* Le Petit Chose” as a vera historia. 

With the German Gymnasium this is not the case. We have 
endless statistics, official reports, and ZeArpläne; we know to a 
groschen what each scholar pays, and what each professor is 
paid ; we know what subjects are studied, what text-books are 
used, what examinations must be passed ; but of the inner life 
of a Gymnasium the novelists have told us very little, or per- 
haps it would be true to say that their Dichtung has not been so 
inspired as to find a public outside Germany. 

lt was our good fortune the other day to light upon a short 
sketch of life in a Gymnasium, which charmed us as a delicate 
and faithful miniature, and we hasten to share our discovery. 
The book* bears no date, and it may, for all we know, be a 
decade old, but that does not detract from its value. A press 
cutting which had found its way into our second-hand copy in- 
forms us that Friedrich Arnt is a pseudonym, and that the 
author is actually a Gyztziasial- Direkfor, who describes the scenes 
of his youth in his native town of Glogau, in Silesia. 

To turn to the story itself : the first scene opens in the Prima 
(sixth form) class-room. The Dzrektor has put on Nitsche, 
the head of the school, in an ode of Horace. Nitsche stumbles 
unaccountably (the reason afterwards transpires), pleads illness, 
and leaves the room. To him succeeds Jüschke, the laggard of 
the class, who begins translating: * When thou, O Lydia, 
praisest Telephus's rosy—beer.” He has confused cervicem 
and cervisia,a word with which his position as Fuchsmajor 
(Junior President) of a secret convivial society has made him 
familiar. “ Sit down," shouts the Dize£tor, “ and celebrate your 


* « In der Prima.” Novelle von Friedrich Arnt. (Braunschweig und 
Leipzig: verlag von Richard Sattler.) 


fifteenth birthday as a member of the under-sixth.” The con. 
versation in the playground which follows this awful catastrophe 
introduces us to the principal dramatis fersona—Ernst Nitsche, 
Eric Freund, Walter, the poet, and Ludwig von Góz, the 
diplomat. This four-leaved trefoil of friends are boys all near 
the top of the school, and informally recognized by the Dire&tor 
as a kind of monitors, having helped to suppress a Catilinarian 
conspiracy of small boys against an unpopular mathematical 
master. It now appears that the cause of Ernst's discomfiture 
was his discovery on the previous day that the damsel on whom 
he has set his affections preferred to him his bosom friend Eric. 

At this point our readers—at least the male portion of them 
—may feel, as we were, inclined to fling the book aside. The 
loves of a sixth form, the flirtations of three precocious school- 
boys and two silly schoolgirls—the theme might lend itself 
to broad farce; but, for a sentimental ideal or a genuine 
portraiture of school-life—pfaugh ! Read to the end and you 
will repent of your rash judgment. It is, aw fond, a love story ; 
but the loves are very genuine, though the actors are so youth- 
ful, and there is nothing sickly or morbid about the sentiment- 
ality. What is more to the point, we gain by the way a real in- 
sight into German school-life. Thus, the second chapter 
describes the annual school procession (der Spaziergang des 
Gymnasiums). Itisa sort of medley of an English prize-day and 
a pic-nic. The whole school marches in military order to a 
suburban deer-forest or park. Fathers and mothers, the sisters, 
the cousins, and the aunts all follow later on. There are junket- 
ing and speech-making. Then come the sports—shooting with 
the cross-bow for the youngsters, foot-races and gymnastics for 
the elders. After that a scene from “ Wilhelm Tell” is acted, 
and the day ends up with adance. We have, by the way, ad- 
mirable thumb-nail sketches of the head and his stafi—the 
short-sighted, innocent Muller, whose heart is with his pet birds 
and his collection of old armour, while he tries in vain to keep 
order among his young barbarians of the fourth form ; the 
science master, some of whose experiments sometimes suc- 
ceeded, but in two cases never—when he tried to contradict 
his wife and to keep his p/nce-mez on his snub nose; the 
pompous, pedantic Bautz, an incarnation of the Latin Primer, 
who feels he must do something to assert his authority, even in 
the playing-fields, and blows his nose stentoriously ; the gentle 
asthete Schubert, looked down upon by the philistines in his 
class, and still more by the philistines among his colleagues, 
who whispers in Walters ear after the play a winged word of 
Goethe. We have, too, beside our heroes, typical schoolboys: 
for instance, the Quarfaner Hugo Flaps, who falls out by the 
way, à victim to a botanic tin of his own filled with cherries and 
lollipops, and washed down with potations of raspberry vinegar, 
lemonade, and milk-punch supplied by his companions. 

The outbreak of the war of 1870 forms the climax of the 
story. The news first reaches the school through Göz, the 
diplomat, whose father has received a telegram ordering him to 
mobilize the troops under his command, and the confusion 
caused bythe bursting of this bomb-shell is excellently described. 
The head bovs are excused their last half year at school if they 
can there and then pass their leaving examination ; and we 
gather from the story what a crisis in a German schoolboy's life 
this examination is. Ernst, as our readers may have guessed, 
passes triumphantly, joins the ranks, and leaves the field open 
for friend and rival —successful in love, but in Greek a failure. 

We have barely indicated the leading features of a Novele, 
a short idyll, the framework of which is a German Gymnasium. 
We have no intention of instituting on so slender a basis any 
comparison with the English public school. We may, however, 
record our own private conviction—a conviction that runs 
counter to English public opinion, but one that this volume con- 
firms—viz., that, in one respect, the Gerrran system of secondary 
education is sounder and healthier than the English. The 
German schoolboy is not during the most critical years of his 
life cut off from home and home surroundings ; he shares in the 
life of the town, and mixes, or may mix, in women's society. It 
strikes us as ridiculous for a sixth-form boy to fall in love, and 
still more ridiculous for him to confide his love affairs even to 
his bosom comrades. But where, after all, is the absurdity? 
Might we not turn the tables, and maintain that the absurdity 
lies in a society so artificial that a youth from the age of sixteen 
to nineteen leads, with brief intermissions, a claustral life, and 
that the worst vices of monasticism are the penalty that we 
chronically pay for this unnatural seclusion ? 
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THE POLITICAL PERIL. 


HE speech of Earl Spencer on the second reading of the 
Education Bill (No. 2) in the House of Lords, taken together 
with the action of the Northamptonshire County Council in rela- 
tion to the same measure, reveals to the County Councils a serious 
danger to the cause of secondary and technical education, which 
they alone, and by their own efforts, can avert. Fortunately it is 
on the small and comparatively unimportant measure of the late 
Session that the question has come to thefront. The danger is 
nothing less than the dragging of the great national questions of 
secondary and technical education into the vortex of party 
politics and more particularly into that murky whirlpool where 
the warring of religious factions adds to the violence and bitter- 
ness of political strife. The battle of educational efficiency, 
which it 1s hoped will be fought to a finish next Session, is really 
on one issue. Shall technical education continue, and shall 
secondary education develop, in the hands of bodies free, on 
account of their constitution and election, from political or 
sectarian bias, and shall primary education be rescued from 
these degrading influences to be coupled up in one organic 
whole with those otner grades whose sole motto is “ efficiency,” 
or shall the mephitic atmosphere of the elementary Acts 
envelop and stupefy the other grades of education? Now 
there is no use disguising the fact that,largely owing to the 
present position of political parties, there is a danger that 
educationalists will have to link their fortunes with one party 
or the other if any measure of importance is to be passed. 
From such a grave calamity may it not be hoped, nay, demanded, 
that the teachers on the one hand and the municipalities on the 
other will unite to deliver us? 

In the first place, why was it that the Front Bench of the 
Liberal Party took no part in the obstruction of and opposition 
to the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, though the School 
Boards and their various subsidiary organizations opposed that 
Bill bitterly? Why, again, did that Front Bench attack both 
the 1901 Bills, though merely designed to carry on the same 
policy and though only opposed by precisely the same interests ? 
Apart from the fact that it was necessary to unite the Opposition 
on something, and a little Education Bill, which only experts of 
the first rank understood, offered a favourable opportunity for a 
sham fight, there was the salient fact that in 1889 the sacred 
word “technical” was invented as a thing fer se, while in 1901 
it was plainly seen that “technical” as administered involved 
“secondary,” and must ultimately involve “ primary.” Now, 
the real difference between “technical” and other educational 
terms is that the former can by no means be made to include 
religion, while the exponents of all the others take care that 
religious instruction shall be one of their special cries and claims 
for support. Thus, once we touch primary education, we touch 
the one perennial dividing line of parties, Church v. Dissent. 
Now, as the alternate control of secondary education (if not 
municipalized) must be that of the primary managing bodies, 
these are determined that, once we touch * secondary," we shall 
face the same cause of political dissension. Hence it is the last 
card of the School Board party to involve all the other grades 
in their own degradation, and cause the battle for control and 
the elections after to be fought on the old bad issues, in which 
educational efficiency is not a determining factor. 

Secondly, we have the manifesto of Cardinal Vaughan to the 
effect that his coreligionists will not accept a Local Authority 
unless it has placed upon it representatives of the four chief 
religious bodies. By ad Aoc election with the cumulative vote, it is, 
of course, just these religious bodies which are always certain of 
returning one member each at least. And it is generally just such 
members who are most ignorant of, and hostile to, the real inte- 
rests of education. The Congregational and Baptist bodies (and, 
to some extent, the Wesleyans) also are opposing the Municipal 
Authority just for the same reason. Town Councils are not 
open to parsons, and they very seldom get elected on County 
Councils ; as a matter of fact, if they attend to their Church 
duties they can have no time for the multifarious work of a 
municipality ; but election ad hoc for one purpose only, and that 
the little understood one of education, gives them the opportunity 
of public activity, coupled with that ot influence over the young. 

I am not in any way depreciating the value of ministers of all 
denominations as managers; they are generally the best of 
managers—sympathetic with the teachers and interested in 
the children. But, as members of a Local Authority, dealing 


with great business, financial, legal, and administrative matters, 
they are not in the position for which their training fits them. 
But they will not see this, and will confuse education with 
politics. What is then the remedy? Let the battle on the Bill 
of next year be made frankly a County Council v. School Board 
fight. The municipal spirit, once roused, always blots out 
political differences. We have the authority of Mr. Lloyd 
George even for the statement that his section in politics will, 
in such a case, back the County Councils. One area, one 
authority, must be the cry. How is this to be brought about? 
In the first place, by the County Councils Association definitely 
forcing the pace and formulating a policy which will prevent the 
“ratting” of Northamptonshire or similar bodies acting under 
political pressure. A meeting should be called in the early 
autumn to settle a policy in as much detail as possible. 1 do 
not propose a conference of the Oxford and Cambridge *omnium 
gatherum " type, but a real meeting of "friends in council" Let 
all the Technical Committees be invited to send delegates, and 
let all teachers of any grade working in harmony with the 
Councils be also invited in large numbers. Head masters and 
mistresses, assistants of both sexes in first-grade or second- 
grade schools, in technical or art or continuation schools should 
be there to advise. But no School Boards, no Diocesan 
Associations, no private-school teachers, and no National Union 
of Teachers. It would be a packed Conference, of course, not an 
open meeting. The opposition, however, is well acquainted with 
the value of such conferences, and cannot complain. A definite 
policy for municipalizing education would result, and a pro- 
gramme would go forth which the School Board party could 
oppose with one as definite—if they were able to agree. y, 


JEWISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS BEFORE CHRIST. 
By D. WATERSON. 


ORE than eighteen hundred years ago Josephus was able 

to say: “Our principal care of all is this—to educate 

our children well More than eighteen hundred years ago the 

Jews had compulsory education, private schools for girls, 

elected teachers, fixed but modifiable subjects, having reference 

to age and extending over five years, allotted. There were 

gymnastic and swimming classes, courses of domestic economy 

for girls ; while there came from the rabbis, and in the Talmud 

was found, advice that might have been uttered, as the result of 
experience, at the College of Preceptors yesterday. 

One man in particular— Joshua, son of Gamla—took steps to 
found schools in every town. But the children came and went 
as they pleased. This did not suit Joshua. He managed to get 
a law passed that every child over six should attend. Then, 
apparently, some one tried to start an infant department. “Not 
so," answered a learned za ; '* whoso sends his child to school 
before he has attained his sixth year is as one running after him 
but does not overtake him. His feeble constitution will be over- 
taxed by premature instruction.” “Teach him the Bible at 
home,” he adds, to over-anxious parents. 

The doctors of the Talmud were very heedful of sanitary 
arrangements. If the schoolroom would not hold the pupils 
comfortably, they must be taught in the open air until bigger 
ones be built. At first the master sat on a stool, while the 
children stood ; but, just before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Council of Education provided benches or cushions. 

Pupil-teachers were not of much account in those days. “ In- 
struction by young teachers," says the Mishna, * is like sour 
grapes and new wine.” If a less competent man had been 
engaged, he was not dismissed on account of some other more 
efficient one, in case “the other might become sluggish and 
boast that no one was equal to him, and that, therefore, he had 
no reason to fear he would be discharged.” What we should 
call a “thorough grounding ” was insisted on, for, it was said, 
* mistakes, once having taken root in the pupil’s mind, cannot 
so easily be eradicated." 

The Talmud advises, in case a pupil does not make progress 
in his work, to exercise forbearance towards him up to his 
twelfth year, but that henceforth he should be dealt with more 
severely, because experience proves that children do not begin 
to show much mental capacity as a rule until they are twelve. 

Among many good counsels to the teacher about brevity, 
repetition, and, above all, patience in doing his * divine work," 
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he is reminded that pupils are of four dispositions, correspond- 
ing respectively to a sponge, a funnel, a strainer, and a sieve : 
the sponge imbibes all; the funnel receives at one end and dis- 
charges at the other; the strainer suffers the wine to pass 
through, but retains the dregs ; while the sieve removes the 
bran, but retains the fine flour. 

The Jewish youngsters, perhaps owing to the extreme rever- 
ence in which a teacher was held, must have been better 
than English boys and girls, or such a rule as the following 
could not have been made by one Rabbi Gamaliel : “ Every 
scholar whose inward disposition does not correspond with his 
outward deportment shall not enter the college." It is said that 
regard was paid to this, and admittance consequently refused 
to those who appeared unworthy and likely to exercise a cor- 
rupting influence upon their schoolfellows. The sages of the 
Talmud held schools and teachers in the highest estimation : 
the calling of a teacher was to them the highest and holiest of 
all pursuits. “The world,” says a Jewish rabbi, writing about 
B.C. go, “exists only by the breath of school-children.” A verse 
in the Talmud says: “A town which has no school and no 
school-children should be demolished,” giving as the reason 
that wherever a comprehensive mind prevails in the midst of a 
people or State, wherever intellect penetrates all objects and 
circles of life, there the work of moral development is unceas- 
ingly maintained by all, individually and collectively. 

The life of the teacher was closely connected with that of the 
pupil. Ifthe teacher had to flee to a city of refuge, his pupils 
went with him. "The master even came before the father in 
estimation: “If both the father and the teacher are threatened 
with any material loss, the latter should be protected first." 

But mutual respect was steadily enjoined, and the wise Rabbi 
Chanina confesses: “I have learned much from my teachers, 
more from my schoolfellows, but most of all from my pupils." 

Then one finds the modern question of class number. Some 
time before Christ the Council of Education in Jerusalem had 
settled that “Each instructor should have only twenty-five 
pupils ; for fifty, two teachers should be appointed ; but, if there 
be forty, an assistant only was given him, and the expenses 
for the same paid by the community.” The schools, by the 
way, were communal, each being supported by the citizens or 
villagers of particular districts. 

Greater care was to be bestowed on the poorer pupils, because 
they had more to contend against. Corporal punishment was 
permitted, but only with a light strap, and one rabbi, who laid 
down some of the strictest rules, relaxes in favour of keeping a 
few “dainties ” as rewards for the little ones. 

The girls were given a thorough domestic training, a sound 
religious instruction, and lessons in Greek, because “that lan- 
guage distinguishes itself by a keen sense of that which is 
perfectly noble.” 

Our evening continuation and craft schools were anticipated 
by a rule that, combined with literary study, some trade or 
profession should be learned: “ Whosoever does not teach his 
son a handicraft teaches him to be a thief,” he having nothing 
to rely on when fortune failed. 

England is learning lessons familiar for many centuries to 
the Jewish nation. Her schools are a practical recognition of 
the correct principles of education taught by Rabbi Joshua Ben 
Gamla before the Christian era, and which have formed the 
very groundwork of Jewish national life. 


LADIES AS TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


UCH has been said and written about teaching in ele- 
mentary schools as work for ladies, and the fitness of 
more highly educated women for such work. Asa small con- 
tribution to the discussion I should like to sum up the results of 
my own experience. There seems to me to be only one answer 
to this problem, and that is, that the women who are best suited 
to undertake this branch of educational work are those to whom 
the greater measure has been given, who have learnt to love 
the highest, to value it at its true worth, and who long to pass 
on the treasures they possess to their less fortunate younger 
sisters. 
There are many such women in the world, who would will- 
ingly attempt the work which I believe to be as important as that 


of any poet or preacher ; but the question must be, which are 
really fitted, and are likely to be able to cope successfully with 
the almost unsurmountable difficulties which will lie in their 
way. The first essentials are earnestness of purpose and a 
lofty ideal of the nobility of the work. It may seem to many 
that to undertake to discipline and to teach a class of forty to 
sixty small children, often dirty, rude, and very ignorant, is the 
very essence of drudgery. Soit must be if the would-be teacher 
of these children approaches the work simply with the idea that 
she must teach to gain a livelihood, and instruct— not truly 
educate ; but when not only the educational, but also the ethical 
and psychological, aspects of the field of work are considered 
there are unlimited. possibilities, which must greatly interest a 
woman who has learned to look at world problems from a wider 
point of view, and who is equipped, not so much with knowledge 
which is knowledge only, but with that which has developed 
into true wisdom. 

A woman needs true wisdom, and more—infinite love and tact 
and sympathy. She must have no feeling of aloofness, but a 
close acquaintance with that “one touch of Nature” that 
" makes the whole world kin" ; the power of sympathy which 
will let her see into the child's world from the child's point of 
view, and help her to descend from the heights of superior 
knowledge and great ideals to the depths of the narrowness and 
often grossness of the poor child's mind ; the tact which will 
take the spark of good and kindle it into a flame, the gleam of 
intelligence and develop the mind on that foundation. She 
must possess an infinitude of love and pity which will show in 
voice and look and smile, which will gain the love and con- 
a of the children, after which she may do with them as 
she will. 

It is necessary, however, that the teacher should be more than 
a good and earnest and educated woman. She must be in- 
tensely practical if she would learn to deal successfully with our 
children. They are essentially matter-of-fact, coming in contact 
as they do with the sterner actualities of life; and none more 
quickly detect or heartily despise a want of common sense in 
direction or arrangement, and none more thoroughly can 
appreciate clever, cool management and handling. 

I should recommend women whose professional training is 
yet to come to take the following course, if they wish to become 
teachers in elementary schools. A girl will probably have 
passed through a high or secondary school when she is about 
seventeen. She should then apply, say, to the London School 
Board, to be allowed to enter as a pupil-teacher in one of the 
Board schools under their management. She can arrange to 
stay one or two years, and will receive a small salary of about 
£20 a year. During these years she will, for half her time, be 
engaged in teaching a class, giving lessons which are specially 
criticized, or in listening to pattern lessons given by fully trained 
members of the school staff, and otherwise gaining a practical 
insight into the working of the class and school, and the ways 
and characters of the children, which, I have said before, is so 
essential to success. The other five half-days a week will be 
spent in one of the Board's training schools for pupil-teachers, 
where she will be prepared to take what is known as the 
Queen's Scholarship Examination, success in which will render 
her eligible for free training in a residential or day training 
college, where she will be trained for two or three years. In 
some cases a third year may be taken in a college in France 
or Germany. There is a small entrance fee of from £10 to £20, 
according to college and circumstances. On leaving college, 
and having obtained all necessary certificates, she can be sure 
of obtaining a post in one of the schools under the * Board,” 
commanding a salary of £80 for the first two years, {100 the 
third, and a steady rise of £3 a year to a maximum of £140 or 
£150, according to the kind of school. This seems to me to be 
the most natural course to adopt, and the one which my ex- 
perience tells me is the most generally successful. Byfollowing 
it girls drift almost unconsciously into a tactful way of managing 
children, and the imbibing of pedagogic precept and the carry- 
ing it out in practice go on side by side during the more pliable 
years of the teacher's training, and when her enthusiasm should 
be keenest. 

Should a teacher who has already been trained for high- 
school teaching wish to begin work in a Board school, I should 
earnestly ask her not to take up the work lightly. Neither 
should a “failure” in a high school think it more possible to 
do the “lower” work. As I have said before, it needs a much 
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more able person to cope with the difficulties of the grosser 
material successfully. 1 would suggest to the already trained 
teacher that she should obtain permission to visit schools, or to 
be on the staff of a good school as a supernumerary in the spirit 
of “I have much to learn, though I have much to give”— 
that she should live for a few weeks or months at one of the 
women’s settlements such as St. Hilda’s belonging to Chelten- 
ham College, and see the people in their ordinary surroundings, 
and the children of the people in their homes, and be brought 
into touch with their needs and their troubles, before attempting 
to minister to them. 

Above all, I should say, in either case do not go to any school 
without finding out whether the head mistress is in sympathy 
with the movement or not. It occasionally happens, unfor- 
tunately, that a welcome is not given, and unhappiness and 
friction may be the result. 

I cannot leave unsaid another thing which I most sincerely 
feel—that the women who are now devoting their lives to the 
work, however varied they may be as to degree of attainments 
and cultivation, are in the main united, I believe, in doing the 
best they know for the children placed under their care. Many 
instances have come under my notice of great individual self- 
denial and earnest endeavour to help the child, not only when 
at school, but also in after life, and not the children only, but 
with advice, and often with more substantial aid, the mothers of 


` the children too ; and so the schools become humanizing centres 


in some of our most unhappy neighbourhoods. 

Some of the present teachers, perchance, may lose through 
not fully understanding what should be the ultimate ends of 
education and the best means of reaching them, but few 
neglect the more immediate needs of the little ones. 

The * perfect woman, nobly planned," and endowed with all 
that education and healthy surroundings may have given her, is 
none too good to take some of our little ones—the poorer, the 
more in need of all than can be given them, the nobler the work 
of those who devote their lives to them—to make their school 
life happy, to show the warped little souls the good and the 
true, to train them to know the beauty of work and of life, to 
help them to help themselves and those around them, and to 
cause them to leave their school-days behind as happy memories, 
never to be taken from them, and, we hope,to bear a rich 
harvest in the life of the nation and of the world. icu 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WANTED, A MODERN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—May I make an appeal to the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching and to those of your 
readers who are interested in geometry? I desire to call 
attention to the present state of the science, with all its supposed 
improvements, and to show that we have still nothing better 
than an old-world system. From time to time I pay attention 
to the admirable work of the A.I.G.T., and I have before me 
two editions of the “ Syllabus of Plane Geometry.” This 
syllabus is professedly on Euclidean lines. There is also a 
“Syllabus of Modern Geometry,” but this latter represents 
rather a sister science, and is not a modernized form of 
Euclidean geometry ; it is, in fact, a different subject. 

The ground I take is this. We who have had the advantage 
of reflecting on the work of past thinkers ought to be capable 
of something better than Euclid by now. The last few centuries 
have brought great political reforms— reforms, too, in the arts 
and manufactures, in locomotion, lighting, and a hundred other 
things ; but in elementary geometry we have scarcely advanced 
a step. Even the language of geometry remains hideously bad. 
The drawing master invites us plainly to draw a circle; but 
in the Euclid class, owing to an abominable translation of 
weptypadey, we have to “describe” it. And in the same way 
we have to “ produce” straight lines, on demand of Euclid, as 
we do our season tickets on the railway. Do such barbarous 
technicalities of expression, I ask, facilitate the early study of 
geometry ? 

In the actual matter of geometry, have we made any improve- 
ments? We have made alterations, but they are not always 


and altogether improvements. A “reflex” angle and a 
“straight” angle are alterations, but they mar the simplicity 
and clearness of the original concept. Meanwhile, there are 
other changes that are very much needed, but tt ey cannot be 
made. Why not? Because Euclid is under University pro- 
tection. There is a guarantee of the Powers—a concordat ; 
alternative proofs are permitted, but the Universities (those 
venerable nurses of the s/a/us guo) require that the sequence of 
Euclid shall be followed. Meanwhile, the sequence is just what 
is unscientific and wrong. But, whatever improvements have 
been made, even in the syllabus of the A.1.G.T., elementary 
geometry still remains an old-world system, awaiting adaptation 
to modern ways, as I am now going to explain. 

The real test of whether our geometry is modern or behind 
the times is to ask if it harmonizes with modern instruments 
and practical outdoor operations ; and we need not go beyond 
the sextant and the azimuth compass. The concept of azimuth, 
or “bearing,” is bound up with Rule, Britannia! One might 
think it was among the prenatal ideas of every sea captain and 
yachtsman. Bearing, or, rather, a pair of contrary bearings, is 
one of the essential properties of a straight line ; but it receives 
no mention in “elementary geometry.” I am at a loss for a 
term to express this property of fixed duplex direction, which 
I should like to name azimuth. The point, in geometry, had 
at first a wholly negative definition, “no parts or magnitude" ; 
then there was added, “but only position.” As a point has 
position, so a straight line has dual direction or setting, in 
addition to "length without breadth." "This dual direction or 
setting of a line is the cause efficient of every angle that it 
forms with other straight lines. I cannot pursue the theme 
here further than to suggest that this ignored property, inherent 
in the straight line, underlies all our troubles about transversals 
and the sixth postulate. 

Our present geometry, I repeat, is not in harmony with 
modern instruments and outdoor operations. The angles 
measured out of doors with the sextant have no straight lines 
containing them. Outdoor angles are a sort of distance between 
two points—a second kind of distance. Sometimes it is the 
distance between two flags ; or, at night, the distance between 
the Moon and Spica Virginis. When was a Euclid class ever 
taught that there were two sorts of distance between points — 
distance off and distance round, or lineal distance and angular 
distance, the one measured in yards or miles, the other in 
degrees of arc? Surely this is a cardinal fact of the science, 
and the omission of it a grave omission. Am I not, then, justified 
in crying out for a new geometry ? 

I have passed over other powerful indictments against Euclid, 
because I think that an appeal based on the practical applica- 
tions of geometry in peace and war will have more weight 
nowadays than arguments based on mental science and the 
training of the reasoning faculty. But why should we not be 
taught a geometry that has at every step a useful bearing, 
instead of the present ill-adapted system ?—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, E. ALDRED WILLIAMs. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR,— Your sensible leaderette on the London Matriculation 
will afford satisfaction to teachers and students. The absurdity 
of the present curriculum as an “entrance” has been evident 
these many years. I have advocated these many years in the 
Press that a matriculation should be a guidance, and not a 
hindrance, to the would-be graduate. Respecting the London 
University Syllabus, I hope that one language (optional) will 
suffice, and that elementary mathematics be variable with 
logic (for LL.B.) and elementary acoustics or grammar of 
music for musical candidates. 

Common sense tells us that a student should not be required 
to devote precious time to any subject which he must cast aside 
as soon as he has satisfied the examiners. The futile idea that 
there should be a general test is a “sacrifice of life” in this 
hurried and competitive age. Every boy and girl will, from a 
school education, in future, possess a “general” knowledye— 
this is self-evident. Then let us at once test the peculiar 
abilities of the student and not waste two or three years in 
useless subjects. To maintain our national prestige we must 
train exclusively as real specialists. There is only one road 
to accomplishment—we must ignore all “side shows.” The 
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‘all-round " man is not wanted—he is invariably “all-round” 
weak. 

I venture to suggest also, and that strongly, that the London 
University Matriculation shall be held three times a year—as 
at our old Universities. I cordially agree with those who 
advocate that graduates of other Universities may be excused 
the Entrance or Matriculation Examination.—]! am, Sir, yours, 
KC, THE SECRETARY OF AN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


August 7, 1901. 


THE JOINT BOARD EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.—TENT-BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR, — Before the schools of Great Britain embark on another year of 
ardent preparation for the public examinations—and notably that of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board—should not attention be drawn to 
the character of the text-books used and the papers set in English Lan- 
guage and Literature? Taking the above-named Board of Examiners 
as a model, it is to be assumed that it exists for the encouragement ofa 
high standard of teaching and a proficiency of sound information as a 
basis for after development. Year by year the question naturally pre- 
sents itself how far this combination of interests is maintained or even 
realized. Are the papers set calculated to stimulate teachers to adopt 
finer and wider methods? Are the books employed likely to foster 1n 
the pupil literary appreciation and accurate systematic knowledge of 
language and historic detail ? To begin with the second consideration. 

I. Shakespeare Text-Books.—Probably most teachers find that for the 
work of the Higher Certificate it is essential to use either the ‘* Pitt 
Press" or ** Arnold's School Series." The first alone includes all the 
plays usually set ; the last is of unequal merit. This does not mean 
that many other series, or individual plays in them, do not possess con- 
siderable value, but only that these three include the largest amount of 
guidance in the most adaptable form. Of these three editions the 
** Clarendon Press" takes the natural lead ; many teachers fcel it is unsafe 
to use any other, unless with a parallel division of more backward girls, 
when both divisions have the advantage of consulting each other's books. 
Yet the '*Clarendon Press” is a source of endless grumbling and 
wasted labour. Most of the plays were edited from fifteen to thirty 
years ago ; with the occasional exception of an inadequate index, they 
remain unaltered. They are full of redundant scholarship, partial 
explanations, ill-arranged etymologies, and quotations too long or too 
involved to be useful. Many lessons are consumed in simplifving these 
notes and showing the pupil what to omit and how to learn. The pre- 
faces are marvels of old-fashioned editing ; they require to be entirely 
recast, enlarged, systematized. They lend themselves to one of the 
most questionable practices—underlining important passages so as to 
supply the headings required. This at once encourages the abuse of 
school-books and makes the text confused and blurred. Most of these 
blemishes disappear in the two younger editions, where type and arrange- 
ment are far in advance of their predecessor. The ‘‘ Pitt Press " pro- 
vides a more suitable text for school use than the ** Clarendon," but the 
** Arnold” is much less careful—markedly so in ‘‘ Hamlet." It is to 
be regretted that a standard text cannot be adopted, as the various 
numbering of lines leads to confusion when more than one edition is 
consulted. Yet, while there is much to praise, neither edition is wholly 
satisfactory. The ** many men” of Arnold's series involves ‘* many 
minds ” of varying ability ; the notes are interesting, but often slight ; 
the double-column plan is a doubtful advantage; the introduction, 
admirable so far as it goes, requires careful supplementing for use in the 
highest division. On the other hand, the one mind of Mr. Verity robs 
the ** Pitt Press” of unqualified admiration. His edition is bewildering 
in its massive information, which yet does not always group itself easily 
under its own elaborate system. It tries to suit itself to every need 
from the standard of the Oxford Junior to that of the Cambridge Higher 
Local, and it tempts the incompetent teacher to go no further than the 
covers of a text-book which contains so much. It lacks the dignity and 
reserve of *‘ Dryasdust” Aldis Wright; a second edition, ten years 
hence, may correct its youthful effervescence. Is it too critical to hope 
that the style of the character sketches in ** The Merchant of Venice” 
may be improved, and the wild profusion of ''I's," ‘‘ we's,” and 
** one's" reduced to order? At present the juvenile scholar is bid read 
them as an example of how not to compose. 

2. Passing to other annotated works, the same objections apply more 
or less to the ** Clarendon Press" ** Milton" and ‘‘Spenser.’’ The ex- 
treme value of the refined and cultured scholarship of both editors is so 
undoubted that it is earnestly to be desired they may not be driven from 
the field by more popular and attractive publications compiled by those 
who are better teachers and more sympathetic with the needs and tastes 
of the young. Some difficulty will probably be experienced this year in 
selecting a suitable edition of ** Bacon's Essays," which shall be neither 
too trite nor too philosophical. Apparently Mr. West in the *' Pitt 
Press? has best fulfilled the task of supplying such an one. 

3. It is, however, in the ** Clarendon Press" ‘* Chaucer” that teacher 
and pupil reach the climax of despair. The volume in use during the 


past year has not been revised since 1$88, and bristles with unnecessary 
difhculties. The introduction is written for the adult student, being full 
of detail and allusion and devoid of classification. The grammatical 
sketch is long enough to require considerable study, and brief enough to 
afford insufticient explanation of the text. The rules and exceptions 
cannot always be illustrated without reference to other poems. Further, 
scraps of grammar are introduced into the notes, and yet others into the 
glossary—quite intelligible, doubtless, to the advanced student with com- 
plete sources within reach, but terribly perplexing to the average, nay, 
the more thoughtful, schoolgirl. For example, while to the adjective 
breme over a column of abstruse information is given, the noun comfrer 
is merely translated ‘‘ gossip, near friend," without even an indication 
of its origin. So, throughout, the principle of haphazard reigns; the 
knowledge of the compiler, not the limited capacity of the learner, is 
recognized. The same disregard for elementary needs is shown in the 
illustrations to the notes; while, as a final straw, references such as 
A. 620, B. 1445, C. 407, in the notes and glossary, standing respectively 
for the ‘* Prologue” (A), ** Knightes” (B), and **Nonne Preestes 
(C) Tales," become in the index of proper names, A. 620, A. 2303, 
B. 4417. They refer to the same passages, but are numbered from the 
six-text edition with its A, B, &c., groups of tales. This second 
lettering and numbering is introduced parenthetically into the text, but 
it is a wanton addition to the burden laid on the untrained mind. 
Where the choice of tales obliges the use of two of Prof. Skeat's 
volumes this grievance is increased. The need for revision is more 
urgent here than in the case of the ** Clarendon Press Shakespeare," 
because no other series is available. Small portions of Chaucer have 
been annotated, but all too slightly handled to suffice. Mr. Wyatt, in the 
** Tutorial Series," has edited the ** Prologue "' and ** Knightes Tale" 
very pleasantly, but the book lacks grammatical and other necessary 
detail, and is not primarily intended for school use. The whole subject 
is one of considerable importance to both teacher and taught if literature 
is to be regarded as of direct educational value. So long as plays, 
essays, and poems are treated as so much isolated ** cram," or left to be 
“got up” in a boy's by-hours, the present text-books suit the operation, 
and the questions set reward both the smart and the plodding. 

To turn now to the kindred topic—the nature of the examination 
papers, how far they test the knowledge of the candidate and the sufh- 
ciency of the instruction given. It will be well to recall the material 
from which these questions are drawn, and the kind of information they 
presuppose, judging from similar papers in previous years and individual 
praise and blame in examiners’ reports. The Oxford and Cambridge 
Board appointed for study in 1900-1901 ‘* Hamlet," ** The Merchant of 
Venice," and the already named portions of ** The Canterbury Tales ” ; 
that is to say, over six thousand lines of Shakespeare and nearly four 
thousand of Chaucer. English lessons in the sixth and lower sixth 
forms occupy as a rule one and a half hours in the week, with about 
three hours of preparation. If any readings are given or extra lessons 
provided in the summer term, the total might reach five hours a week— 
this would be an outside calculation, not applying to a lower form. 
This would provide for an annual total of some hundred and sixty-five 
hours, allowing for term holidays and examination weeks, or a month's 
work at college at six hours a day. Besides the prescribed books each 
pupil must also be capable of producing an intelligent, well ordered 
essay of several pages on any topic whatsoever, well written and well 
spelt. It is the experience of most teachers that this art alone could 
easily consume at least one-fifth of the time total. 

As no limitations are imposed or alternative questions set, the teacaer 
is bound to provide for (a) a thorough verbal knowledge of the text ; 
(6) intimacy with the grammatical structure of words and sentences and 
the laws of rime and metre in the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
(c) ability to translate or paraphrase any passage, however brief; 
(d) accurate understanding of classical, historical, literary, or any other 
variety of allusions ; (e) a clear grasp of the characterization, plot-struct- 
ure, and literary significance ; (/) acquaintance with the author's life, 
contemporaries, environment, resources ; and so on, without end. When 
to all this is added the fact that the study of Chaucer is practically that 
of a strange tongue owing to the present-day neglect of adequate gram- 
matical teaching, and that almost every line of ** Hamlet" includes an 
enigma to young readers, the burden imposed on the conscientious and 
enthusiastic teacher becomes almost unbearable. The reduction of the 
unmanageable text-book within the bounds of common sense, the pre- 
sentation of original research work in a form not all too crude, the 
display of suitable illustrations for cultivating eye and taste—these are 
matters of endeavour rather than fulfilment. 

The demand made upon the pupils is hardly less formidable. They 
are, as a rule, appreciative and anxious to learn, but they have not the 
leisure to assimilate their rich and varied food. The modern curriculum 
forbids any but the smallest minority to carry out independent study. 
They desire to be taught much less or much more; yet, as the nature 
of the mysterious three papers is so delightfully vague, no important 
point can dare to be omitted, however scantily treated, lest it be the 
special fad of that year's examiner. 

The session is now over ; the papers have been set and answered. 
Did they try the toil in the scientist’s scale or with the mechanic's 
** coarse thumb”? Take, first, ** The Merchant of Venice”: a straight- 
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forward paper, asking for the sources and two criticisms on Portia’s 
character (one from the six suitors’ scene, limited, and not specially 
useful) ; a third character question on the minor parts ; eight contexts, 
including twelve lines, four of them dealing with character ; and six 
expressions to be explained. Moderately careful preparation should 
suffice for all this, but the line taken might have been very different, 
and no forecast was possible. Next comes ** Hamlet”: an easy paper 
was out of the case here. Two questions covered Hamlet’s conduct, 
making it difficult to avoid duplication of criticism ; a third contained 
five contexts, comprising ten lines, three of them hard to locate, as, to 
the unwary, they might refer to more than one incident; a fourth 
alluded to contemporary drama and literature, requiring for an adequate 
answer advanced and comprehensive reading ; a fifth demanded the 
meaning of ten unusual phrases and the line in which each occurred. 
It is surely obvious that that teaching was not necessarily bad which 
only enabled candidates to deal successfully with parts of these ques- 
tions, intrinsically good, but undeniably restricted when the area of the 
play is considered. 

These two papers, with the essay, occupied four hours, and were 
succeeded by the two hours’ paper on Chaucer. The taunt is some- 
times heard that any one can pass in certificate literature who gets up 
notes. The charge is probably false, but such a paper as was set this 
year on Chaucer throws light on the remark. It was too dull to be 
difficult, It might have been set upon anybody—Gower, Hoccleve, 
Lydgate, an unknown metrist. True, it included one question on 
chivalry, a stock one to be found in every book ; but, then, the paper 
suggests production by the thousand. It began with a high-sounding 
query about Chaucerian ecclesiastics, but which only applied to a few 
passages in the ** Prologue," and could be answered in a dozen lines. 
A question on language was so vague that candidates might be pardoned 
for going far afield to furnish a thoughtful reply. Six passages to para- 
phrase followed, varying from one to five lines in length (twenty-one in 
all); three from the *'' Prologue" referred to the table and medical 
astrology (the words foudre-marchant and galingale being practically 
unuanslatable) ; three from the *' Knightes Tale" were exclusively 
didactic, though one was poetically rendered ; while the two from the 
“ Nonne Preestes" were selected merely for their historic allusions, and 
did not bear on the charming witty tale. Eight Chaucerian phrases 
(out of the teeming abundance) had to be explained, four being included 
in the passages indicated by the first question ; and six grammatical 
constructions were asked, two of which illustrated the impersonal usage 
of verbs. It is, perhaps, not uncalled for to quote the notes supplying 
the information for two of these fourteen selections : — 

1. ** The olde daunce: ‘the old game or custom.’ Cotgrave has the 
French phrase, ‘Elle scait asses de la vieille danse’; cf ‘ wrechit 
dans,’ ‘ Launcelot of the Laik, line 1321, and ‘ Loves daunce,’ 
Chaucer (Aldine), Vol. IV., page 198, line 4. The phrase is borrowed 
from ‘Le Roman de la Rose,’ line 3946: : Quel scet toute la vieille 
dance’; Eng. version, line 4300: ‘ For she knew alle the olde daunce.’ 
It occurs again, * Troil.” 111. 695.” 

2. ** Nedes-cost = * nedes-ways,' * of necessity ’ (Glossary), for * ncedes 
coste,’ * by the force of necessity.’ It seems to be equivalent to M.E. 
needes-wyse, ‘of necessity.’ <Alre-coste (Icelandic, a//s-£os/ar, ‘in all 
respects’) signifies * in every wise.’ It occurs in ‘Old English Homilies’ 
(ed. Morris), Part I., line 21: ‘We ne mazen alre-coste halden 
Crist(es) bibode,’ ‘We are not able in every wise to keep Christ's 
behests.! The right reading in * Legend of Good Women,’ 2694, is : 

** * And nedes cost this thing moot have an ende.’ " 


If this is not to stultify literary education, it is hard to know what it is. 


There is no reference in these three papers to scansion or metrical | 
structure, the vehicle of the great texts, but the last ignores the value of | 


the text itself, Chaucer's glory as a poet, his other works, the admirable 
contents of his tales themselves, their character-drawing and humour, 
the influence of Italy and England on him and his poetry—in a word, 
everything is lacking which could afford the candidates an opportunity 
of showing they had studied poems of inimitable art with honest, if 
youthful, admiration and pleasure. 

Should this matter appear to have been dwelt on with unconscionable 
fallness, there is no room for apology or explanation. Those who under- 
stand will forgive, and the rest will pass by indifferent. — Yours, &c., 

-iusust $, 1901. G 


THE TENURE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


StR,— Your correspondent ** C. W. H.” would seem to be unaware 
that both governors and head masters are restricted by financial limita- 
tions, and that it would be almost impossible to form a scale of payment 
by annual increments. For who can predicate that the numbers of the 
schools will continually increase ? Even if they do, the income from the 
endowment may not be the same from year to year, and of late years 
has in many instances had a tendency to decrease rather than 
increase. 

The question of salaries should not be mixed up with the tenure 
question : that needs separate treatment and is well worthy of dis- 
cussion at all teachers’ conferences and meetings. When it is taken in 
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hand, it will be found, I believe, that the fees generally paid for boys 
and girls in day schools are quite inadequate, considering the labour, 
the time, and the money spent by members of our hard-working but 
miserably paid profession. But the tenure question is, I believe, now 
quite ripe for settlement. What doesit matter who appoints? Neither 
governing body nor head is infallible. The mere right of appeal will 
robably make every case of unjust dismissal to cease. It seems to me 
It only requires a very short Act of Parliament, and the thing is done. — 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, THOMAS ALLEN. 
Eyebridge, Ledbury, August 13, 1901. 


“THE ECONOMICS OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—In the August number of your journal, Miss Hodgson, in her 
very interesting paper with the above title, mentioned that a slight in- 
crease in school fees would enable larger salaries to be given to 
assistant mistresses without, of necessity, a loss of pupils. In support 
of this view I should like to state that in a well known school in the 
North of London the fees have been slightly increased—a guinea a 
year, I believe—with the result that an admirable pension scheme is 
now in working order, and I have no reason to believe that there is any 
falling off in the large number of pupils. The fact that this has been 
done in one school seems to show that other schools might follow this 
example. As it is almost impossible for the average woman teacher to 
save enough for her old age, I am most anxious that this excellent 
pension scheme should be made known to the public. — Yours truly, 

London, August 25. ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—In your obituary notice of the late Mr. Hamblin Smith, I find 
it stated that he ‘‘ graduated in 1850 as Captain of the Poll." Asa 
matter of fact—if you will kindly allow the correction—he was a 
Wrangler and Second Class Classic of his year.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 

FREDERICK C. T. BosANQUET. 

Walpole, Chislehurst, August 13, 1901. 


CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24th inst.) 


3» 4, 5.—College of Preceptors. Professional Preliminary Exam. 

11-18.—British Association Meeting at Glasgow. Educatiozal 
Science Section. September 12: Address by President, Sir 
John Gorst. September 13: Papers on Education, by Prof. 
Armstrong, Prof. Miall, Prof. Withers, and others. Septem- 
ber 16: Prof. Perry on Mathematics. September 17: In- 
fluence of Universities and Examining Bodies on Secondary 
Education, Bishop of Hereford and Mr. H. W. Eve. Fuller 
information will be found in handbook prepared by the Local 
Committee. 

I4.— Post competitions for Holiday Prizes. 

14.—College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 

19.—College of Prcceptors. Lectures to Teachers, Second Course: 
begins. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the October issue of The Journal of Education. 

26 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the October issue of Ze Journal 
of Education. 


The October issue of Zhe Journal of Education will be published 
on Monday, September 30, 19or. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, 


ABERDEEN.—September. Special Teachers’ Classes in French and 
German. Apply to the Lecturers on Modern Languages, Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. 

GLAsGOW.—September 1-27.— International Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Art, and Education. Second International 
Meeting. Apply to A. Lawrie Brown, 83 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

GRENOBLE. —September 1-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur 
Marcel- Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

NAAS.— November 6-December 17. Sloyd. Arranged by the Sloyd 
Association. Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, W. 

PaRIs.— Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, University 
College School, London, W.C. 


&C., I9OI. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


We have long followed with interest the attempts made in France to 
supplement the necessarily imperfect work of the primary school. The 
progress of the movement in this direction is so remarkable, and the 
importance of the work so manifest, that, at the risk of boring our 
readers with figures, we allow ourselves to draw their attention to the 
subject. We rely for our statistics on the seventh Annual Report of 
M. Edouard Petit, published on. August 20, and dealing with the edu- 
cational year 1900-1. He first treats of the courses for adolescent or 
adult pupHs, the number of which he sets down as 40,329, or 27,536 
courses for boys and 12,793 courses for girls. If we compare these 
figures with those for 1899-1900, when the total was 38,291, we find 
an increase of more than two thousand courses; if with those for 
1894-5, when the movement was in the incipient stage, we discover 
that the 8,268 courses in that year have been multiplied nearly five- 
fold. The development, then, in this field of activity has been enor- 
mous; but that is not all. The 40,329 courses mentioned have been 
held in connexion with the public schools; in addition to them, five 
thousand courses have been maintained by the Societies for Popular 
Instruction, Chambres syndicales, &c. To attract others, as well as 
those who could avail themselves of systematic courses, 125,065 
lectures were delivered, many of them with lantern illustrations, and 
these lectures drew no less than three million hearers. Of schol- 
astic leagues, to encourage thrift and mutual help, there were 2,017, 
with a membership of five hundred thousand children, whose savings 
amounted to 3,000,000 f. Six years apo only ten such societies 
existed, or struggled for existence. In order to keep alive a corporate 
spirit and a sense ot connexion with the school among those who have 
left it, 5,344 old pupils’ associations have been established, 3,614 for 
young men and 1,730 for girls ; whilst two hundred more are in course 
uf formation. In 1894-5 not more than fifty-six such associations could 
be counted. This making of the school into a centre of young and 
active forces operative in the outer world, and yet referring their 
activity to the school, is rightly judged to be an efficient means of 
expressing education as a social bond. Turning back, however, to 
the various agencies of which the primary object is to convey instruc- 
tion, we naturally ask : Whence was the teaching power derived? An 
army of fifty-six thousand schoolmasters and schoolniistresses, to say 
nothing of voluntary collaborators, supplies it. Not less natural is the 
question : From what source was the cost defrayed? It is one of the 
characteristics of the movement that it owes most to private initiative 
and little to State aid. Thus, a great part of the expenditure came 
from private liberality (donations, bequests, the profits of /ées, and 
subscriptions), which yielded 2,500,000í. Municipalities and the 
Conseils généraux unis contributed about 2,700,000 f., including grants 
from Paris and the Department of the Seine to the amount of 956,000 f. 
The subsidy from the State was the comparatively insignificant sum of 
200,000 f. 

The defect in the educational system that the leaders of opinion in 
France are seeking to make good is one perceptible in every European 
country, and not least in England. The French effort has been 
described as the building of a bridge between the school and the regi- 
ment. Thediscipline and lessons ot military service reach only a small 
percentage of our English boys. All the more reason, then, that the 
discipline and lessons of the school should be driven home by every 
possible means when its direct control has ceased. We have, of course, 
continuation schools and many forms of (unorganized) private bene- 
ficence ; but these are insufficient in number and quality. To understand 
the significance of the statistics for France, it must be remembered that 
the population of the land is, numerically considered, almost stationary. 
The result of this educational energy is a general raising of the edu- 
cational standard among the working classes there, to which we can 
show no parallel. Weare being beaten in the matter of after-school 


education. As a consequence, the prospect for the future is that the - 


French artisans will surpass the English in general capacity and tech- 
nical skill. Probably the English people will care little for this until 
the competition is revealed by lost markets. Is the reproach true that 
we are a nation of shopkeepers who are losing even the art of keeping 
shop on intelligent principles ? 


RUSSIA. 

In accordance with a petition from the Senate of the University of 
Helsingfors, the Tsar has issued a decree that women students are to be 
admitted there on terms of perfect equality with men. <A hope is ex- 
pressed that the same rule will be applied to all other Russian Uni- 
versities. 

A ministerial circular lays stress on the desirability of Christian 
(orthodox) young persons attending the higher technical schools, so that 
the great lack of technologists and engineers in Russia may be made 
good. At present, it is observed, those employed in such capacities 
are mostly foreigners. This laudable advice, however, is appended to 
a regulation that at the technical schools of Warsaw, Kiev, and Odessa, 


not more than 2 per cent. of the students may be Jews. It is a strange 
orthodoxy that exhibits itself in an attempt to exclude the Hebrew from 
& knowledge of machinery. 


UNITED STATES. 


The question is often asked whether child study is a mere fact or a 
real branch of pedagogy. The editor of the Wooster 7ost- Graduate, a 
competent authority, has been examining the matter, and sums up its 
benefits thus :—** (1) In professional study. The practical educator can 
best study psychology and pedagogy in the light of child study. (2) In 
methods of instruction. The watchword of child study is, Get near the in- 
dividuality of the child. Sympathetic knowledge of children is the most 
eflective safeguard against mere mass teaching. The chief lesson of 
child study in relation to method is, Teach children rather than studies. 
(3) In the arrangement of school programmes. Child study is necessary 
to determine the order of development of mental faculties, to detect the 
order of psychic initiatives in children, and then to adapt the programme 
of instruction so as neither to do violence to the child by forcing any 
activity prematurely nor allow it to become atrophied or stunned by our 
failure to catch the mental tide at the flood which leads on to fortune. 
(4) In care for the physical welfare of the children. For instance, Dr. 
Scudder's report in 1892 showed that 20 per cent. of the girls in the 
grammar schools of Boston were decidedly round-shouldered on account 
of defective seating. (5) In discipline and character-building. For 
example, child study has emphasized the fact that what is taken for 
stupidity or stubbornness is often defective sight or hearing. (6) In 
grading and promotion of pupils. Here again the emphasis put by the 
child study movement upon the individuality of the child is already felt, 
and it is bound sooner or later to break what has been called ‘ The 
lockstep in the public schools,’ a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
(7) In the co-operation of parents and teachers. Child study is creating 
a new bond between school and home. (8) In the disposition and 
habits of the teacher. Child study will relieve the monotony of school 
routine for the teacher by giving her subjects of ever fresh and living 
interest in the young minds and nearts unfolding themselves before her. 
Above all, child study, the getting close into touch and sympathy with 
individual children and youth, will afford free play and scope for the 
affection, *the infinite capacity for love, in our devoted women 
teachers." 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


We observe with pleasure that the Education Department of Cape 
Colony has begun to issue its own Gasetfe. The contents of the pub- 
lication are general notes on matters of interest to schoolmasters, new 
time-tables, a catalogue of books that have been added to the Education 
Office Library, and, most important of all, lists of teachers wanted, or 
desiring appointments, in State-aided schools. These lists render it 
possible to dispense with the mediation of scholastic agents. 

For many years complaints have been made of the poor quality of 
candidates for masterships in the colony. Sir Hector Macdonald has 
told us that the Army cannot compete with the labour market, and we 
Observe that a like reason will explain the imperfections of the teaching 
body at the Cape. In many instances the teacher is worse off than the 
artisan. The notices of vacancies published in the Gaze/£e supply evi- 
dence of the fact. An assistant is wanted for a mission school at an 
annual salary of £40. Neither in England nor in Cape Colony can 
the services of a skilled labourer be had for such a sum. A school of 
industry requires a certificated teacher knowing the tonic sol-fa system, 
and ofters £50 for a suitable person. Better rewarded will be the 
assistant mistress who is to receive £72 a year for teaching Dutch ; but 
one in an English Church mission school at Woodstock will have to be 
content with Z 30 for miscellaneous labours: For an *‘ infant mistress," 
also in a mission school, the sum apportioned is £35. Some teachers 
in railway schools are paid £60, although others may draw a salary of 
4150. Poor paymasters are ill served ; and, if the colonists wish their 
children to be better taught, they must manage their finances so that a 
larger amount is allotted to education. 

The following advertisement in the Aducational News of South 
Africa is interesting, not for the smallness of the wage, but for the strange 
combination of qualifications insisted on :—** Applications are invited 
for the Teachership to the Government School at Van der Byl's Kraal, 
District Beaufort West. Salary, 4120 and free residence. Dutch, 
music, and fancy work essential. Preference will be given to a married 
couple who will take in boarders, and who will also be able to hold 
Divine Service in Dutch on Sundays." There appears to be some 
ditticulty in filling the vacancy, skill with the needle being not invariably 
united with spiritual gifts. In England it would not be hard to find 
the clerical head master ; but even those who were willing to take holy 
orders might shrink from declaring themselves experts in lancy work. 

The language question is still a burning onc in South Africa. In this 
connexion a correspondent of the A:ducatzonal News writes from Klerks- 
dorp : ‘‘It is really wonderful how the Dutch have taken to education. 
The public school is simply thronged with Dutch children, all learning 
English. Under the old regzme no child of Dutch parents was allowed 
to learn English at the public school—a restriction which caused some 
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friction. Now that English is open to them they gladly avail them- 
selves of the privilege, and there are hundreds of Dutch children now 
learning English in Klerksdorp alone. There have been more slates 
and school-books sold here during the past six months than in the pre- 
vious six years." 

An item of personal news from Cape Town will be of interest to 
some of our readers. The Rev. Owen Jenkins, M.A. of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Principal of the Diocesan College, Cape 
Town, in succession to Canon Brooke, whose resignation takes effect 
from the beginning of next term. 


INDIA. 


Few things are so pleasant to dwell on as efforts made in India for 
the education of native women. The good work has now been begun 
in the Manipur State, and the last Assam Administration Report says 
that Manipuri parents are fast losing their contempt for the teaching 
the State provides for their children. A girls’ school was opened with 
twelve pupils in December, 1899, and this number increased to fifty- 
three at the end of the year. ‘Some ill-disposed person,” the Blue- 
book adds, ‘‘ started the report that the girls, as soon as they were able 
to read and write English, would be sent to England ; and for some 
weeks the attendance at the school remained small. Later, however, 
as truth got the better of the rumour, the numbers increased." 

Umpiring as a moral influence is so new a topic that we cannot resist 
quoting the following paragraph from a paper on ‘‘ School Sports" 
issued by the Bombay Government: — ** It is necessary to enforce 
strictly the system of having umpires for every outdoor game, English 
or Indian. The absence of this system in Indian games is a powerful 
-incentive to habits of untruthfulness in their most offensive forms. It 
ought to be the duty of the supervising masters to be first umpires 
themselves, and then to see that every day new umpires from among 
the boys are appointed to give their decisions. This will go a great 
way to remove the deplorable habits which, as mentioned above, boys 
playing native games exhibit, and to cultivate in them the virtues of 
obedience, self-reliance, straightforwardness, justice, and firmness.” 


JOTTINGS. 


WE learn, on very high authority, that Lord Salisbury intends, before 
Parliament meets again, to resign the Premiership, and that his suc- 
cessor will be the Duke of Devonshire. Who will succeed the Duke 
as President of the Board of Education? Sir John Gorst is the only 
member of the Government who knows anything about education ; but 
in politics knowledge is not power, nor are all philosophers fitted. for 
kingship. 


WE omitted at the time to notice the legal aspect of the Plymouth 
High School **'roller? case. The decision of Lord Esher (Williams 
v. Eady) seems to have determined the case: ‘‘ The schoolmaster is 
bound to take such care of his boys as a careful father would take of 
his boys. He is bound to take notice of the ordinary nature of young 
boys, their tendency to do mischievous acts." We hope that the Legal 
Committee of the Teachers’ Guild which is engaged in drawing up a 
pamphlet on school law will expound this judgment, which, if un- 
qualified, would seem, as in the Plymouth case, to expose the school- 
master to tremendous risks. 


ONE of Mr. A. B. Walkley's ** Frames of Mind,” in the .J/ornine 
Leader, is entitled ** No Marks." He tells us how he was the other 
day sitting on the sea-shore with a friend who was engaged in looking 
over the papers of Oxford Local candidates, and how he summed up a 
Socratic dialogue with the advice: ** Throw all these papers into the 
English Channel, and give all your candidates zero or full marks—it 
doesn't matter a pin which—so long as the attempt at an unfair dis- 
tinction between them is abandoned." The light persiflage and happy 
wit of the article conceal a serious and almost savage attack on the 
fetish of marks, which is nowhere so blindly worshipped as in England. 
** My friend made a foolish reply. He said I was trying to take 
the bread out of his mouth. What was to become of examiners if there 
were no examinations ; and how could you conduct examinations with- 
out marks?" Marks may be a necessary evil, but those who defend 
them as an unmixed good are like Mr. Walkley's friend and Clough's 
Dean, not unprejudiced by the consideration, '''Twas worth to him 
some thousands of pounds a year." 


A WHOLESOME correction to Mr. Walkley's wholesale denunciation 
of marks may be found in Mr. P. E. Matheson’s address to the prize- 
winners at the Bath Local Centre.  **It has been argued by Mr. 
Auberon Herbert and other clever people that examinations are a sheer 
nuisance—waste of time. The persons who speak so seem to me to be 


very ignorant of human nature. On some sensitive and high-strung 
natures examinations have a distressing and demoralizing effect, and 
such natures should avoid them; but very often the abuse levelled at 
examinations is nothing but the spirit of revolt against all method and 
organization in the field of learning. For a large proportion of our ex- 
aminations, within limits, are useful and salutary ; but, to fulfil this end, 
they must be conducted in a living and human way, and they must be 
kept in constant touch with the teachers, on the one hand, and with the 
higher learning, on the other." Nor is Mr. Matheson, though Secre- 
tary to an Examining Board, blind to the dangers of examinations. 
** Sometimes, it is to be feared, they have become a tyranny, the task- 
master, and not, as they should be, the handmaid, of the true spirit of 
education.” 


THE results of the examination for Leaving Certificates in connexion 
with higher-class schools and the higher departments of State-aided 
schools in Scotland, held from June 19 to 27, have just been 
published. The higher-class schools from which candidates were 
drawn numbered 88 ; the total number of candidates was 5,465, and 
the number of papers taken 21,494. The number of State-aided 
schools from which candidates were presented was 353, not includ- 
ing 303 schools from which pupil-teachers only were presented ; 
the total number of candidates was 11,940; and the number of papers 
taken was 34,592. With regard to languages, there were 10,697 
presentations in English and 5,985 passes ; 2,855 presentations in Latin 
and 1,510 passes ; 872 presentations in Greek and 600 passes; 7,195 
presentations in French and $5,086 passes; 2,741 presentations in 
German and 1,819 passes; and 6 presentations in Spanish and 2 
passes. In mathematics there were 4,773 passes out of 5,773 presenta- 
tions, and in arithmetic only 5,812 passed out of 9,633 presented. 
The examinations in geometrical conics produced 36 passes out of 62 
presentations ; in analytical geometry 65 passes out of 147 ; in higher 
dynamics I9 passes out of 80 ; in elements of dynamics 121 out of 235 ; 
and in book-keeping and commercial arithmetic 329 out of 615. 


THE Professorship of English Literature in University College, 
Dundee, vacated by the appointment of Mr. McCormick to the Secre- 
taryship of the Carnegie Trust, by an ordinance of the University 
Commissioners, comes to an end, but a lectureship is to be established 
in its place. 


Miss BEATRICE EDGALL has attained the distinction of a degree 
at the University of Würzburg, the first awarded to a woman student. 


CANON ARMITAGE ROBINSON, in some interesting recollections of 
Dr. Westcott as a University teacher, combats the charge brought 
against him, not only by the vulgar, of obscurity. All will remember 
Canon Liddon's mot when a denser fog than usual descended on the 
Abbey—‘‘ Canon Westcott must have opened his study window." As 
a teacher, Canon Robinson tells us, he was never obscure. The two 
causes that made him appear obscure were his preference for abstract 
rather than concrete modes of expression and the quick transitions of 
thought in his writings. ** He was rapid as a thinker, and men could 
not keep the pace." On the master truths of the Christian revelation 
he was clear and distinct ; but, in dealing with deductions from these 
truths, with later-day creeds and dogmas, he was, it is allowed, in- 
definite. His last counsel to theological students at Auckland was ‘‘ to 
suspend judgment." 


MR. C. E. M. HAWKSWORTH, assistant master at Rugby, has been 
appointed Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 


Mr. W. G. LiPscoMBS, assistant master of University College School, 
has been appointed Head Master of the Isleworth School. We regret 
to learn that Mr. Lipscomb has been compelled in consequence to 
resign the Secretaryship of the Modern Language Association, a post 
that he has held with such conspicuous ability for the last nine years. 


THE N.U.T. are fond of contrasting their own pensionless and in- 
secure tenure with the paradisaical estate of elementary teachers on the 
continent ; but there is another side to the shield. ‘‘I inquired,” so 
writes a Swiss traveller, ** what the village dominie does during his five 
months of enforced summer holiday. I was told that he was porter in 
a Lausanne hotel, but that most of his quality were employed as farm 
labourers.” 


Mr. A. T. BAKER, of the County School, Isleworth, and Dr. Karl 
Wichmann, of the University of Birmingham, have been appointed to the 
newly created Chairs of French and German, respectively, in University 
College, Sheffeld. 


THE Carnegie Trustees have lost no time in appointing a secretary. 
Prof. W. S. McCormick, of Dundee, has been chosen. 
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MR. H. A. CouNSELL has been appointed Head Master of Appleby 
Grammar School. 


THE Organizing Chair of the Faculty of Commerce in the University 
of Birmingham is to be filled by Mr. W. J. Ashley, of Harvard. 


MR. DARLINGTON, Inspector of the Aberystwyth district, in his last 
report, shows up the absurdity of using English from the first as the 
medium of instruction for Welsh-speaking children—more absurd even 
than the ancient method of teaching Greek grammar through the medium 
of Latin. He tells us that he heard an object lesson given in English 
where every question was glibly answered. "When the same questions 
were repeated in Welsh the class was dumb. For any understanding, 
the English answers that the children rattled off might have been in 
Taal. Incidentally Mr. Darlington bears witness to the efficacy of the 
new method. The bilingual reading-book he has found the Open 
Sesame, and English grammar the fly on the wheel, or rather the 
spoke in the wheel. 


As will be seen from our advertisement columns, the Secretary of the 
Carnegie Trust is prepared to supply forms of application for payment 
of class fees. Applications must be received not later than the 14th 
inst. These will be considered and answered before the beginning of 
the winter session. 


TIME has not withered nor officialism staled the idealism that Mr. 
M. E. Sadler brought with him from Oxford to Whitehall. In his 
eloquent address on ** Economics in Education " he took for his text, 
** Man shall not live by bread alone," and pleaded that, while develop- 
ing their technical and commercial sides to meet modern needs, schools 
must be ** unswervingly loyal to spiritual aims, and to a high ideal of 
character." 


MEssRs. EYRE & SrorrisWOODE announce that they have made 
arrangements for supplying lectures specially written by popular authors 
to accompany their sets of lantern slides. 


THE task of providing English girls' schools with trained teachers of 
gymnastics on the Ling system continues to be successfully performed 
by the Physical Training College at Dartford Heath, under the direction 
of Mme. Bergmann Osterberg. The following posts have been filled 
by her students for the term just commencing :—Milton Mount College; 
Brondesbury, Worcester, Shrewsbury, Exeter High Schools; Jersey 
College ; Chaldecote Tower, Sidcot ; besides private schools in various 
parts of the kingdom. 


Dr. HANDLEY MouLE, who succeeds the late Dr. Westcott as 
Bishop of Durham, like Dr. Westcott, began his career as a school- 
master. He was three years a master in Marlborough College under 
Dean Bradley, as were also his brothers— Mr. Charles Moule and the 
late Mr. Horace Moule. 


THE REV. JOHN KENNEDY, who retired some years ago from the 
Head Mastership of Aldenham after twenty years’ service, has been 
elected to a Fellowship and Tutorship at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Among recent instances of men who have exchanged school 
for University work we recall the names of Dr. Franck Bright (Marl- 
borough), Mr. A. Sidgwick (Rugby), Mr. Cookson (St. Paul’s), and the 
late Mr. Nettleship (Harrow). 


JOHN PAGET, educational agent, against whom we have more than 
once warned our readers, has been committed for trial on the charge of 
obtaining money by false pretences from Florence Emilie Prideaux and 
others. 


THE Board of Education has issued rules as to building for higher 
elementary schools. We wonder how many of our public schools would 
satisfy these simple requirements. 


WE welcome as a good augury both for peace and education the re- 
issue of the South African Educator in an enlarged and improved form. 
The first number (July) is well posted in local information, and has a 
useful article on the use of the lantern in teaching. 


AN article in the Western Mail of August 12 confirms Sir John 
Gorst's statement regarding the higher-grade schools at Cardiff, and 
completely disposes of Sir E. Reed's counter statement. Thus it is 
shown that the sixty children over fifteen who will be * turned into the 
street " are not the pick of the elementary school, but backward pupils 
still in Standard V., VI., or VII. From the Science School, which is 
more richly endowed with scholarships than most grammar schools, no 
pupil last year gained a scholarship in the University College, and only 


three obtained close exhibitions. As a result of this exposure a motion 
was carried in the Town Council calling on the School Board to rescind 
their resolution in favour of closing their evening continuation schools, 
and also to continuc the higher-grade school as hitherto. 


THE Girton Neview contains an account by Miss Constance Jones of 
the honorary degrees conferred at the Glasgow Jubilee, in which we 
read :—*'* Dr. Murray, of the great Dictionary, bad been wearing a great 
variety of hoods when capped, and explained that he owned seven 
degrees and corresponding hoods, and that his wife had picked for him 
a selection of four, all of which he had worn.” This reminds us of a 
story of Dr. Wolff, the missionary. His wife packed him up seven 
shirts to serve for a week's visit. When she unpacked his portmanteau 
on bis return home the shirts had all disappeared. On investigation 
she discovered that he had all seven on, having literally followed her 
injunction to put on a clean shirt every day. 


— 


MESSRS. ALLMAN & SON have in the press a new ‘“‘ Text- Book of 
Elementary Botany," by Miss C. L. Laurie, of Cheltenham Ladies' 
College. The illustrations have been prepared by Miss W. L. Boys- 
Smith, of the same college. 


MR. W. H. HELM contributes to the Morning Post some howlers 
from a head master's note-book. Most of them are not funny, and 
they interest us only as riddles—to discover the mental process by 
which these strange results were reached, how ** dilemma" came to be 
confused with *'*a medicine," and ‘‘cenotaph” with ‘‘ something in 
Euclid." We cull the few amusing ones. Villarum culmina fumetant 
—‘* They were smoking on the tops of the country houses."  ** Why [in 
a passage of Cesar] is the verb in the infinitive? "—*'* It is what 
Divitiacus said, or Horatio Bliqua." ** Who discovered the law of 
gravity [sic] from the fall of an apple ?"—** Paris.” ‘* How many legs 
of mutton are there on two sheep ? '—*'' None; because they grow on 
bulls," (The pupil evidently suspected the master of trying to 
pull his leg.) Solon, the legislator, was **a kind of goose," and 
Juggernaut **a mountain in Switzerland." So we are not surprised to 
hear that the author of the following unvarnished tale has since dis- 
tinguished himself in South Africa: ‘* Londonderry was seized, and 
for a time they could not get anything to eat and were nearly starving, 
A a man got to geather an Army and rammed a thing right through the 
thing.' 


ASSISTANT MASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


(Zhe Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed om December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members *' The 
Journal of Education " ; but the ** Journal" ts in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible 
jor the opinions expressed therein. | 


AucGUsT is a month of rest. Our members are scattered far 
afield, and it has to be confessed that their interest in the graver 
problems of educational politics suffers temporary but appreciable 
diminution. It is not until September that the A. M. A. worker returns 
to his toil, and for him the month of August is a blank. This is especi- 
ally the case with those who sojourn in Continental regions remote 
from the stimulating or demoralizing influence of the British newspaper. 
Thus, although it has come to our knowledge that the Government has 
triumphed in that it has not been obliged to abandon its second Edu- 
cation Bill for the year, we do not know how this has been brought 
about. If we were to feel ourselves sutticiently energetic, we should 
be wondering whether Mr. Balfour emphasized the brilliance of the 
exploits of his party by referring to the unprecedentedly wanton 
obstruction in the face of which the Government, in its righteous zeal 
for education, succeeded in passing so large and formidable a measure. 
But what can have happened in the House of Lords? Did the chair- 
man of the London School Board mete out to the Duke of Devonshire 
the punishment which Sir John Gorst’s cynicisms would so well deserve 
in his eyes? If so, did the Duke disclaim all knowledge of Sir John ? 
Finally, is it possible that the House can have passed the measure 
entirely without discussion? But, escaping from these imaginary con- 
jectures, we find ourselves falling a prey to remorse. We feel that in 
the past we have omitted adequate mention of the work done by our 
Educational Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Kahn. Mr. 
Scott's proposals concerning a reformed method of Latin pronunciation 
have been placed before our members through the monthly circular, and 
we are looking for the early conclusion of a really valuable piece of work. 
We are also looking forward with interest to the exposition of Mr. 
Kahn's views on an improved matriculation syllabus. The Committee 
has youth and energy on its side and has a large field of useful work 
before it. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


The Latin Pronouns 275, Air, iste, ipse; a Semasiological Study. By 
Clarence Linton Meeder. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 

Second Steps in Latin. By F. Ritchie. Longmans, 2s. 

A New Latin Composition. By Moses Daniell. American School- 
Book Agency. 

The March of the Ten Thousand ; a Translation of the Anabasis, pre- 
ceded by a Life of Xenophon. By H. G. Dakyns. Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. 

Demosthenes : the Olynthiacs and Philippics. "Translated upon a new 
principle by Otho Holland. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

Sallust, The Conspiracy of Catiline, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. E. Greenough and M. G. Daniell. E. Arnold, qs. 

Electra of Sophocles. Edited by M. A. Bayfield. 
Classical Series.) 2s. 6d. 


(Macmillan’s 


Divinity. 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. By E. D. Burton and S. 
Matthews. American School-Book Agency. 1 dol. 
Acts of the Apostles. By George Carter.  Relfe, 1s. 6d. 
The Letters of St. Paul. Translated by Arthur S. Way. 
§s. net. 


Macmillan, 


English Literature. 


The Student’s English Literature. By A. Hamiiton Thompson. 
Murray, 7s. 6d. 
Modern Composition and Rhetoric (brief course). By L. W. Smith 
and James E. Thomas. American School- book Agency. 
Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam. By A. C. Bradley. 
` Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 
Gray’s Ode to Spring and Elegy. By D. C. Tovey. 
Press, 8d. 


Cambridge 


Fiction. 


La Bella and Others. By Egerton Castle. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
Henry Bourland : the Passing of the Cavalier. By Albert E. Hancock. 
Macmillan, 6s. 
Geography. 
Geographical Reader : Africa. Chambers, 1s. 6d. 
Maps, Use and Construction. By C. James Morrison. Stanford, 5s. 
Object-Lessons in Geography and Science. By Done & Tickner. 
Nelson, Is. 6d. 
History. 
Clough's Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Ralph, Holland, & Co. 
English Scenes in the Sixteenth Century. By J. E. Froude. 
mans, 6s. net. 
History of Intellectual Development. 
Vol. III. Longmans, 10s. 6d. 
Modern Europe. By Dyer & Hassall. 
Bell & Sons, 6s. net each. 
English History, B.C. 55 to A.D. IOOI. 


Long- 
By John Beattie Crozier. 
(To be completed in six vols.) 


By George Carter. Relfe, 
Is. 6d. 

History of England, B.C. 55 to A.D. 1901. By Roscoe Mongan. 
Gill & Sons, Is. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic. By R. Hargreaves. (With or without answers.) Clarendon 
Press, 4s. 6d. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. By A. Schultze and F. L. Seavenoak. 
Macmillan, 6s. 

Geometrical Exercises from Nixon’s Euclid. Revised, with Solutions, 
by Alexander Larmor. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Logarithms, with Examples in Mensuration. By F. Glanville 
Taylor. Longmans, Is. 6d. 

A First Arithmetic. By Dr. W. T. knight. Relfe, 8d. 


Miscellaneous. 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions. 
schein, 2s. 6d. 

Revelations of Divine Love by Julian Anchoress at Norwich, 1375. 
A version edited by Grace Warrack. Methuen, 6s. 

Prospice: Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel by M. G. 
Glazebrook. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 

Social Control: a Survey of the Foundations of Order. By E. A. 
Ross. Macmillan, 5s. 


By A. J. Dudson. Sonnen- 


Modern Lanzuages. 
Longmans’ French Course: Advanced Unseens. 
shaw. 2s. Ditto, Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Elementary Object Lessons in German. Book I. 


lllustrated. Nelson. 
Erkmann-Chatrian’s Le Blocus. Edited by Arthur R. Ropes. 


Press, 35. 


By T. H. Berten- 
By J. J. Trotter. 


Pitt 


Ideophonic Texts: Wilhelm Tell. Amer- 
ican School- Book Agency. 

Guzmán el Bueno. Edited by Sylvester Primer. 
35. 6d. 

Concise French Dictionary. Gasc. Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. 


Edited by Robert Pierce. 
Edward Arnold, 


Pedagogy. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. The 
Gilchrist Report, 1901. By IH. Thiselton Mark. Longmans, 6s. 
School Hygiene. By Edward R. Shaw. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
Comenius's Labyrinth of the World and Paradise of the Heart. 
Edited and translated by Count Lützow. Sonnenschein, 6s. 
School Music Abroad. By J. Spencer Curwen. Curwen & Sons. 


Science. 


By F. G. Benedict. Macmillan, 


Chemical Lecture Experiments. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Advanced Physiography. By Alex. Morgan. Longmans, 4s. 6d. 

Darwin's Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World. Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 


Thermal Measurement of Energy. Griffiths. Cambridge Press, 2s. 


THE TEACHERS GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, ** The Journal 
of Education" «was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Monthly Reports of the Guild in 77e Journal of Education cease 
with this number. The first Quarterly Report will appear in the October 
number, and will be reprinted and circulated among members, with 
other matter, as 77e Teachers’ Guild Quarterly in the middle of 
October. The Quarterly will be regularly issued in October (for 
September), December, March, and June henceforth, being, in part, 
a reprint of the Reports of the Guild in Zhe Journal of Education for 
those months. A column, or less, of Teachers’ Guild notes will be 
published in the Journal in the other months, whenever thought 
desirable. Correspondence is invited from members for the Quarterly 
after the October number. The editor will endeavour to find room for 
all letters that seem to contain valuable suggestions or to express serious 
dissatisfaction with the policy or working of the Guild. 

The Council will hold their first meeting after the summer holidays 
on October 3, and, among other business, will receive a Report from 
the Political Committee, submitting the draft of a leaflet on the subject 
of the relation of the new Local Authorities for Education to School 
Boards. 

The new pamphlet, ** Helps to Self-Help for Teachers by Insurance 
and Investment through the Teachers' Guild," is now ready, price 3d. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Agent-General for New South Wales :— The Seven 
Colonies of Australasia, 1899-1900, by T. A. Coghlan. 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons:—A Concise French 
Dictionary, by F. E. A. Gasc (3s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmilian & Co., Ltd. :— Euclid, Books I.-IV., 
VI., and NI., by C. Smith and Mrs. S. Bryant (4s. 6d.) (two copies). 

Presented by the Oxford University Press :—Scenes from Sophocles, 
Ajax, edited by C. E. Laurence. 

Presented by Messrs. Relfe Bros. :—A First Arithmetic, by W. T. 
Knight (8d.). 

Purchased :—Education and Life, by James H. Baker (Longmans, 
63.) ; School Hygiene, by E. R. Shaw (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.); The 
Springs of Conduct: an Essay in Evolution, by C. Lloyd Morgan 
(Kegan Paul); Alfred the Great, by F. Harrison and others, edited by 
Alfred Bowker (Black) ; Observational Geometry, by W. T. Campbell 
(American Book Co., N.Y.). 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner ot the Translation Prize for July is Miss Edith 
E. Wood, Stonehurst School, Buxton. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for July is Miss Edith T. 
Johns, 16 Springfield, Upper Clapton, N.E, 
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HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes to the amount of Five Guineas as a minimum are 
offered for the following competitions :— 


I. A water-colour, illustrating or connected with some holiday 
resort. 


2. A set of six photographs—the same subject. 


3. Definitions of a Pro- Boer, an /mperial Liberal, a school ma'am, 
a bounder, an educattonist, a bore, good nature, an impressionist. 


4. A translation of any English quatrain into French or German 
verse. i 


Paintings and photographs will be returned if stamped covers are, 
sent. 


Competitions must reach the Office not later than September 16. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed “ Prise Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


SCOTLAND. 


The appointment of Prof. McCormick as Secretary to the Carnegie 
Trust has given the utmost satisfaction in the Universities. It is a 
uarantee not only that the ordinary work of the Trust will be per- 
ormed smoothly and efficiently, but also that its action in regard to the 
development of the Universities will be directed in the highest interests 
of education. Mr. McCormick's experience will be invaluable to him 
in his new post, He is an excellent business man, he is in touch with 
all the Universities, he has for many years done work for the Scottish 
Education Department, and has thus a clear understanding of the con- 
ditions and problems of secondary education ; and he has recently 
earned the gratitude of the General Medical Council for the patience 
and skill with which he has secured something like uniformity of 
standard in the various Preliminary Medical Examinations of the country. 
It is understood that some members of the Trust originally thought of 
appointing an Edinburgh lawyer as Secretary. Owing to the com- 
plexity of our University system under the new Ordinances, such an 
appointment would have been an educational misfortune, and therefore 
both the Trust and the Universities are to be congratulated on having 
secured the services of Mr. McCormick. The salary (4500 a year) is 
much too small for so important a post ; but it is understood that this 
is subject to revision. 

Forms of application for the payment of fees are now being issued 
from the office of the Carnegie Trust, and these must be returned before 
September I4. Applicants must be over sixteen years of age, and they 
must either be of Scottish birth or extraction or have given two years' 
attendance after the age of fourteen at a school or institution under the 
inspection of the Scottish Education Department. No definition of 
Scottish ‘‘ extraction" is given, and no question is asked about the 
applicant’s ability to pay the fees, but each applicant receives a copy 
of the last paragraph of Mr. Carnegie’s letter to Lord Elgin, in which 
he explains the bond it of his benefaction and expresses the hope that 
students who have benefited by it will repay the fees in after years if 
they are in a position to do so. 

On Prof. McCormick’s resignation the Chair of English Literature 
at University College, Dundee, ceases to exist, and in its place a 
lectureship in the same subject is to be established, with a salary of 
£200 a year. The appointment is made by the St. Andrews Univer- 
sity Court, and the lectures will qualify for graduation at St. Andrews. 
Applications for the lectureship must be made before September 7. 

Most of the Universities have recently appointed committees to pre- 
pare statements of their needs, which are to be submitted to the 
Carnegie Trust. Aberdeen has resolved to carry on its extension 
movement independently, so far as to complete the building scheme, for 
which about Z18,0co is still required, and to ask the Trust to give 
money for teaching and equipment. 

Dr. W. R. Scott, Lecturer on Political Economy at St. Andrews, 
has published a very interesting outline of a commercial course at the 
Universities. He contends that the Universities, without competing 
with the technical schools, can give a scientific course of education 
which shall not be too abstract for the wants of business men. 

(Continued on page 576) 


EDWARD STANFORDS 
Class Books and Maps. 


GHOGRAPHY.—Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. Re-issue, revised, and in great part re-written, with new 
Illustrations and Maps. 12 Volumes, crown 2vo, cloth, 15s. each 


“The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical 
results of travel and research, adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form' in which the work is produced is admirable, and English 
Geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes and 
for reference, and pleasant to the general reader. "—A thenzum. 


The Volumes already issued are— 


BUROPE.—Vol. I., The Countries of the Mainland (excluding the 
North-West). By Gro. G. CHisHoL™m, M.A., B.Sc. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I., Canada and Newfoundland. By 
SAMUEL Epwarp Dawson, Litt. D. (Laval), F. R.S.C. 


NORTH AMBRERICA.—Vol. II., The United States. By Henry 
GANNETT. 


AUSTRALASIA. — Vol. I. Australia and New Zealand. By 
ALFRED Russet WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II., Malaysia and the Pacific Archi- 
pelagoes. By F. H. H. GuiLLEMARD, M.D. 


AFEICA.—Vol. I., North Africa. By A. H. KEkaNwz, F.R.G.S. 
APEICA.—Vol. II., South Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
ASIR YOL I. Northern and Bastern Asia. By A. H. KEANE, 


ARTA VOL IZ., Southern and Western Asia. By A. H. KEANE 
CENTEAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.-Vol. I., South America, 


By A. H. Keane, F. R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS R. Markuam, F.R.S. 
BUROPE.—Vol. II. and Central Aminerioa are active preparation. 


GBOGRAPHY.—Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography. By Keitn Jounston, F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society's East African Expedition. Fifth Edition. Revised 
M A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 21 

aps, 128. 


GEOGRAPHY.—A School Physical and Descriptive Geography. 
By KEITH Jounston, F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised by A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and 
Young Women. Edited by Rev. J. P. FAuNTHOoRPE, M.A., Principal of 
Whitelands College. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3s. 6d. 


NEEDLEWORK AND CUTTING OUT. Being Hints, Suggestions, and 
Notes for the Use of Teachers in dealing with the difficulties in the Needlework 
Schedule. By KATE STANLRY, F.R.B.S., Head Governess and Teacher of 
Needlework at Whitelands College, Chelsea. With numerous Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged and re-written. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTEY.—Chemistry for Schools. An Introduction to the Practical 
Study of Chemistry. By C. Haucuton GiLL, late Teacher of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics in University College School. With 100 Illustrations. 
Tenth Edition. Revised and enlarged to meet the requirements of the new 
1899 Regulations for the London University Matriculation Examination, by 
D. BAWIDTON Jackson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D.(Heid.), Demonstrator of Chemistry, 
University College, Bristol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. A Short Course of Elementary Instruction 
in Practical Botany for Junior Classes and Children. By the Rev. Professor 
G. HENsLow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Author of ‘ Floral Dissections," Lecturer 
on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical School, Examiner in Natural 
Science for the College of Preceptors. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With 3o 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STANFORDS WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. 
STANFORD'S “LARGE” SERIES. 


A Coloured Specimen of the work on these Maps sent free on application. 


Size, 50x58 ins. Price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s. each. 


The World, Mercator. India. 

Hastern Hemisphere. Africa. 
Western Hemisphere. North America. 
Burope. United States. 
British Isles. South America. 
England and Wales. Australasia. 


London. Victoria (Australia). 
Scotland. New South Wales. 
Ireland. New Zealand. 

Asia. British Possessions (on 
Holy Land. & uniform scale). 


The clearness and boldness of the Maps of this Series render them admirably 
adapted for School Teaching, and they have been adopted by all the leading Edu- 
cational Establishments in the British Isles and the Colonies. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C., 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE. —Books 1 and 2 of Cassell’s ** Eyes and No Eyes” Series, by ARABELLA BUCKLEY, are now 
ready, price 4d. each. Other Books in active preparation. 


NOTICE.—Mr. Arnold-Forster's ** History of England” has again been reprinted. It is profusely 


Illustrated and contains 852 pages. Price 5s. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—R.H.S. Curves, by Prof. R. H. Smitu. A Set of 23 Scaled Curved Templates, in cardboard box, 
with Explanatory Pamphlet, are now ready, price Ios. 6d. the Set. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. (French-English and 


English-French.) 595/4 Thousand. Revised and Corrected from the Seventh 
and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 1,150 pages, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. (German-English and 
English-German.) 277! Thousand. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin-English and English- 


Latin.) 132d Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and in part 
Re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A. Oxford, and J. F. CHARLEs, B.A. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


NOTICE. —The Fifth Edition of Prof. L. C. Miall’s “ Object Lessons from Nature’? is now ready. 
In Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Part I. Natural History. Part II. Elementary Science. Profusely Illustrated. 


NOTICE.—Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster’s valuable work ** This World of Ours,” being introductory 


Lessons to ** The Common-Sense Study of Geography," is now in its Fifth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—J. H. Overton’s *5 Practical Method of Teaching Geography.’? ENGLAND AND 


WALES, Parts I. and II., 6d. each, and Europ, 6d., are now ready. 


CASSELL &* COMPANY, Limitep, LupcGaTE HILL, LONDON. 


ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS. | Tutorial Preparations. Natural History 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
DICTIONARIES. 


JONES’S SLIDE-VALVE MODELS show at a 
glance the working of the various types of slide valves used in 
modern steam engines. 8 Coloured Models, packed in box, with 
full explanations. Post free, 2s. 8d. 


JONES'S DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 
MODELS make the study of Solid Geometry a positive 
pleasure. 12 Models, packed in box, with full explanations. 
Post free, 2s. 2d. 


JONES'S MACHINE DRAWING BOOKS 


are unequalled for clearness and completeness of drawing and 
excellence of finish. 


Book L—sth Edition, Enlarged. General Details of Engines and Machines. 
Post free. 3s. 4d. 48 Plates and Two Coloured Plates, 11 by 874 inches. 


Book II. Part I.—Machine Tools. Post free, 2s. 3d. Drilling, Planing, 
Slotting, and Shaping Machines. 23 Plates and Two Coloured Plates, 11 by 
8!4 inches. 


*Book IL. Part IL. — Price 3s. net; post free, 3s. 3d. ; containing 4o Litho- 
graphed Plates of Engine and Pump Details. 
Also 1 Coloured Plate of Centrifugal Pump and Engine. 
» Bailey's Duplex Pump. 
», Corliss Valve Gear, 
, I - »  » High Speed Shaft Governor. 
* This book will be ready for sale in September, 1901. 


The Set of 4 Cardboard Scales for Machine Drawing can now be had in cloth case, 
price 4d. net, or sd. post free ; 4s. per doz. post free. 


» 1 T » 


» 1 m ” 


Send for full particulars of the above, post free on application— 
THOMAS JONES, M.I.Mech.E., 
Gold Medallist, 

4 Manley Road, MANCHESTER. 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from Os. per dosen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 
| THE |. 

; . 66 . ° PNE T 
Student’s Series of Microscopical Studies 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations with Diagrams. £1. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit." 
41. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 

2,000 T ‘i " ^ Vegetable Kingdom." 

1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 

20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES for Session 1001-1902 now Ready. Post free. 


ABRAHAM FLATTERS, 


Gold Medallist in Microscopy and Photomicrography, 
16 & 18 Church Road, Longsight, MANCHESTER, 
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*! Higher commercial education,” he says, ** means the training of those 
who are intended to fill responsible positions in business. A person 
who is to take part in the management of an undertaking requires a 
wide knowledge, best gained at a University, of many applied sciences, 
most of which are already taught, and all of which are within the 
limits of a University curriculum. Further, he needs a training 
which will be accurate as well as wide; for nowhere is a little know- 
ledge more dangerous than in commerce." Dr. Scott proposes the 
institution of a degree on the lines of the B.Sc., with two examina- 
tions. The first examination should be on the M.A. standard, the 
subjects being three of the following :—agriculture, chemistry, 
history, jurisprudence, political economy, political science. The 
final examination should be on a higher standard in similar subjects 
more specialized for business purposes, with the addition of com- 
mercial and international law, geology, engineering, public finance and 
local government, banking, &c., three subjects again to be chosen. 
Dr. Scott suggests that a modern language should be required in the 
preliminary, and he points out that the student might, with advantage, 
* spend five months in the year at the University in studying the theor- 
etical side, and during the remainder of his time he could make pro- 
gress in becoming familiar with practical details." The scheme is, of 
course, a tentative one ; but it is eminently suggestive and worthy of 
careful discussion. It has also the advantage that, with a little help 
from the Carnegie Trust, it should not be at all difficult to realize it. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, who is spending some months at St. Andrews 
in order to write a Government memoir on the geology of the district, 
has sent a letter to Principal Donaldson, in which he urges the Univer- 
sity to institute teaching in geology and mineralogy. ‘‘ If I were 
asked," he says, ‘‘to select a place in the three kingdoms—I might 
almost say in Europe— where geology could be best taught practically 
by adirect appeal to Nature, I would unhesitatingly name St. Andrews"; 
and he proceeds to indicate in detail the value of the locality as a 
ground for the study of all the chief branches of the subject. ''It has 
seemed to me for many years a sad thing for the cause of education and 
for the efficiency of this ancient University that advantages so remark- 
able and so unrivalled should not be made use of. I would fain hope 
that, with the help and encouragement supplied by Mr. Carnegie's 
munificent gift, something may soon be done to remove what I venture 
to think is a reproach to Scotland." Sir A. Geikie's letter will doubt- 
less receive careful consideration from the authorities, and it seems pretty 
certain that in some way its object will be achieved. 


The Aberdeen Senatus was equally divided as to the merits of the 
Glasgow proposals for an extension of the University session, and the 
Court has accordingly adopted a do-nothing resolution. The question 
is not a burning one at Aberdeen, as most of the Arts professors were 
appointed before the passing of the new Ordinances, and cannot there- 
fore be required to lecture in summer. As yet there are no reports from 
the other Universities. 

Mr. Neil J. D. Kennedy, M.A., LL.B., has been appointed Professor 
of Law in the University of Aberdeen, in succession to Prof. Dove 
Wilson. He has a high reputation both in the theory and the practice 
of law, and he is a man of culture in other departments of learning. 

The Scottish Education Department has issued several important 
circulars in connexion with secondary education. In one of these con- 
siderable changes are made in the examinations for Leaving Certificates 
in French and German. Commercial questions are no longer to be set 
in the ordinary papers ; but there are to be separate Leaving Certificates 
for commercial French and German. Literary questions are to cease ; 
because it has been found that, instead of promoting the study of 
classical authors, they have led to an unhealthy teaching through hand- 
books. The Honours papers are to be separated from the Higher Grade 
papers, and, instead of the Honours candidates being, like the others, 
asked to reproduce in French or German a story that has been read 
aloud to them in English, they will have an opportunity of showing 
their powers of free composition in an essay on some simple theme. 
The Department has also in view the introduction of some test of the 
oral side of modern language teaching. 

In another circular the Department makes suggestions for the 
guidance of Secondary Education Committees in making grants to 
schools and allocating bursaries. The grant to a school should not de- 
pend on the provision of a certain number of free places, nor should the 
amount vary directly with theattendance or with the number of Leaving 
Certificates gained ; but 1t should be determined solely by consideration 
of the needs of the school. The grants should not be of fixed amount, 
but should be a definite proportion of the deficiency as shown by the 
school accounts at the end of the school year, and some positive ad- 
dition to the normal equipment and staffing should be secured by them. 
The competitions for bursaries should be arranged so as to give an 
equal chance to all scholars irrespective of the class of school in which 
they may perforce have received their previous education. The subjects 
of examination 'should therefore be confined to those required for the 

o (Continued on pace 578.) 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


The following Books published by Relfe Brothers, Ltd., will be found specially adapted for Pupils preparing for the above Examinations: 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


SCRIPTURE MANUALS. *Samuell. *Acts ofthe Apostles. 
St. Mark. With Introduction, Notes,and Comments. By G. CARTER, 


M.A. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. each. 

* Also contain Notes and Comments on the Revised Version. 
+PUBLIC EXAMINATION SCRIPTURE MANUALS. By 
A. Ricugs, F.R.G.S. St. Mark. 1s. Acts ofthe Apostles. ıs 

fTHE CHURCH CATECHISM. By A. Ricugs, F.R.G.S. gd. 


+ Specially prepared for Teachers’ use, or private instruction. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
A FIRST ARITHMETIC. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT, Author of “ Algebraic 


Factors,” &c. Contains copious and carefully Graduated Examples on the 
Different Rules. The Exercises on each Rule are followed by Questions 
and Problems from Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. Answers 
separately, price 6d. 

BOWICX’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Part I. (to Com- 
pound Proportion). Part IT. (Percentages, Stocks, Square and Cube Root, 
&c., Xc.) Part II. also contains Papers set at various Local Examinations. 
gd. each. Answers, 6d. net. 

RELFE BROTHERS’ EASY INTERMEDIATE TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC. Suitable for Third Class College of Preceptors, and 
the Oxford and Cainbridge Preliminary. Price 4d. ; Answers, 6d. 

BLEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR CLASS USE. By R. P. Scorr, 
M.A., LL.D., and J. Moxtcomery. Cloth 1s. ; or with Answers, rs. 3d. 

A FIRST ALGEBRA. Containing copious and varied Original Exercises 
and Miscellaneous Examples. By Dr. Knicut, Author of ** Algebraic 
Factors," &c. Cloth, 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
PRELIMINARY STUDENTS. 


A SHORT SYNOPSIS OP ENGLISH HISTORY. By J.C. 
WRIGHT. Specially for Third Class College of Preceptors and Oxford and 
Cambridge Preliminary. Cloth back, price 6d. : 

BUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By AnruvR Woop. A 
most complete book. Contains a large number of Questions set at various 
Public Examinations. Crown 8vo, price rs. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS. 


OUTLINES OP ENGLISH HISTORY. From B.C. 55 to 
A.D.1901. Containing Genealogical Tables, Short Biographical Sketches, 
and Index. Compiled and Arranged by GEoRGE CARTER, M.A. Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
NEW PREPARATORY ATLAS. Containing 24 very clear and up- 
to-date Maps. 4to, 6d. 

" This is an excellent school Atlas.”—/stsh Teachers’ Journal. 

‘©The maps are all up-to-date, so that we can safely recommend this little 
book to those who want a good, cheap, and reliable Atlas to place in the hands 
of their pupils." —/»rish Teachers Journal, 

“A remarkably cheap Atlas, very clearly printed, and not overloaded with 
names." —Zreparatory Schools’ Review. 

RELFE BROTHERS’ CHARTERHOUSE ATLAS. 38 Maps 
Coloured). Including Railway Map of the British Isles ; Maps of the 
"nvirons of London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. ; large Scale Map of 
Palestine, and a good clear Map of South Africa. Folio size, cloth, ts. 
RBLFE BROTHERS'ALDERSGATE ATLAS. Containing 72 
4to coloured Maps (Political, Physical, and Classical, Commercial Chart, 
showing the Steamer Routes, &c.). With Index. Second Edition. 
Thoroughly up to date. Cloth, price 35. 
** A marvel of accuracy and completeness." —Journal of Education. 
* "The book is wonderfully cheap." — Educational Times. 


RELFBBROTHERS'SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
By G. Carter, M.A., Author of ''* The Outlines of History," &c. The 
main features of this book are the clear and not overcrowded Maps on one 
side, and the Geography necessary to learn facing the Map. The Book 
will be found a complete Geography and Atlas, and is highly recommended 
for pupils preparing for the Local Examinations. Crown 4to. 32 Maps 
(mostly coloured). Sixth Edition just published. 3s. 6d. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND COLONIBS. 
410, IS. 

“A very handy combined Atlas-Geography. Cheap, good, and most suitable 
for lower and middle forms."—Educational Review. 
“The arrangement is calculated to impress upon the eye the principal facts."— 

Secondary Education. 


ENGLISH (Preliminary). 
*"MACAULAY’S HORATIUS. By F. Gorsg, M.A. Price 8d. 
* Contains Life, Explanatory Notes, Rules, and List of suitable Passages for 
Paraphrasing, full Explanatory List of Figures of Speech, with Examples, &c. 


ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE. 

FIRST YEAR OF SCIENTIFIC XNOWLBDGE. By PauL Best. 
New and Enlarged Edition, arranged as a Reading Book, brought up to 
date, Revised and Corrected by Dr. WorMELL and Dr. MONTAGU Tepacc: 
Crown 8vo. 550 Illustrations. Cloth, price 3s. 

This book has been written for the purpose of giving Elementary Instruction 
in Physics and Natural Science. It is divided into Seven Parts, viz. :— 
1. Animals, 2. Plants. 3. Stones and Soils. 4 Physics. 
5. Chemistry. 6. Animal Physiology. 7. Vegetable Physiology. 


By W. B. Irvine. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., Educational Publishers, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination, London University and College of Preceptors’ Examinations. 


LATIN. 

Maomillan’s Shorter Latin Course. First Part. By A.M. Coox, M.A. 
Key, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. Second Part. By A. M. Cook, M.A., 
and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 2s. Key, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. 

Macmillan's Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 
First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 3s. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. net. 

Bxercises in Unseen Translation in Latin. By W. Witch, M.A., and C. G. 
DuFFIELD, M.A. rs. 6d. 

Esas momentary Latin-English Dictionary. By Rev. G. H. Narr, 

-A. 3S. 6d. 
Oaesar.—The Gallio War. Edited by Rev. JouN Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 


WaLroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. 


Gallic War. By Rev. A. S. 
Mace M.A, 1s. 6d. Books II. and III. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
" * IS. 


The Gallic War. Books II. and III. By 

Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Gallic War. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. BoNp, 

M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. rs. 6d. 

Cioero.—Oatiline Orations. Edited by A. S. Witxkins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

uS Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHucksuRGH, 

.A. 1s. 6d. 

Eutropius. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. WELCH, 
M.A., and C. G. DurriELD, M.A. is. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes. Books 1., II., and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (Classical Series.) as. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 


each. 

Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. ss. 

Livy. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 
By Rev. G. H. Narr, M.A. 


Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ArLrFoRD. 
Phaedrus.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


IS. 6d. 
M Select panies: With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
.4. Is. 6d. 
8allust.— Catiline. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
IS. 6d. 


Catilina. Edited by C. MEerRIvALE, D.D. 2s. 
Tacitus.—Histories. Books III.-V. Edited by A. D. Goptey, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ME Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, 


. . 1S. . 
Aeneid. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Bucolics and Georgics. Edited by T. E. Pace, n SS 
y 1. 


——— Georgios. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. 
rs. 6d. Book II. By Rev. J. H. SKRINE, M.A. rs. 6d. 


GREEK. 

Macmillan’s Greek Course. Edited by Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
First Greek Grammar, By the Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. ss. 6d. 
Or, Part I., Accidence, 2s. ; Part II., Syntax, 2s. Easy Exercises in Greek 
Aocldence. By H. G. UNDERHILL, M.A. 2s. Second Greek Exercise 
Book. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s. 6d. Exercises on the Greek 
Syntax. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. as. 6d. 

Macmillan's Greek Reader. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. 

Greek Prose Composition. By H. Pitman, M.A. as. 6d. 


E. Pace, M.A. 


Corson, M.A. 3s 
An Introduction to 
KEY, ss. net. 
Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Porms. 
and E. W. W. Bett, M.A. rs. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorized Version with Notes. By T. E. PAGE, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Aristophanes.—Birds. Translated by B. H. KENNEDY. 6s. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earle, Ph.D. 35s. 6d. 
Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BavriELD, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Herodotus. Book VII. Edited by Mrs. MoNTAGU BUTLER. 3s. 6d. 
Plato.—Republic. Books L-V. Edited by T. H. WARREN, MA. 5s. 
Orito and Phaedo. Edited by C. H. Keane, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Buthyphro and Menexenus. With Introduction and Notes. By C. E. 
Graves, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Patmyphro, Apology, Orito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. CHURCH. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Nepos.—Greek Lives. Containing Livesof Aristides, Cimon, Miltiades, Pausanias, 
Themistocles. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. WiLKiNsoNu, M.A. is. 6d. 
Sophocles.—Elektra. Edited by Rev. M. A. BAvriELD, M.A. 2s. Cd. 


Thucydides. Book VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
——— RUE and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
oo ; 


Edited by E. C. MarcHanT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III. By Rev. G. H. 

ALL, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By Rev. E. D. Stong, M.A. 18.6d. Book VI. 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. ıs. 6d 


SCIENCE. 
Elementary General Science. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and L. M. Jones, 


B.Sc. 3.6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
ENGLISH. 
The Parts of 8 and their Uses. By H. W. Hovuseno tp, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. NEsrFikL.D, M.A. s. 6d. 


t. 
, Past and Present. By J. C. NzsrigLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
KEv, 2s. 6d. net. 


1s. 6d... 


——— M —— —— ——— L-- 


By G. H. Peacock, M.A. | 


ENGLISH—continued. 


Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. NEsriELD, M.A. m 
Lovely 

Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. Nzesrigr p, M.A. ng o ‘i 
ortly 

Word-Building and Composition. By S. Woop. Book VII. :s. 

A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A First Manual of Composition. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

Second Manual of Composition. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 

A "and Bes English Literature. By E. J. MaTrHEW, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

A Short tory of English Literature. By Prof. G. SAINTSBURY. 35. 6d. 


Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. SeLsy, M.A. 3s. 
Chaucer.—The Prologue. Edited by M. H. LippRLL. 3s. 6d. 

M ane Squires Talo. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, 
.A. rs. 6d. 

Defoe.—Robinson Orusoe. Edited by H. KINGSLEY. 2s. 6d. 


Keary.—Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. i 
Lamb.—Essays of Elia. First Series. With Introduction and Notes. By N. L. 
38. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
By W. T. 


HALLWARD, M.A., and S. C. Hitt, B.A. 
Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction and Notes. 
Wenn, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains “ Horatius” and ‘‘ Lake Regillus.”) 
Horatius. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 
Scott.—Ivanhoe. Border Edition. 3s.6d. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes. By G. H. 
Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Evcuiot, B.A. 2s. 
Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmitran, B.A. 
38.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Quentin Durward. Sonter Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Shakespeare.—King Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 


Is. od. 
Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. D&gicHTON. 1s. gd. ed 
y 


—4——- Julius Cæsar. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 

Spenser.—The Paerie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Tennyson.—In Memoriam. People's Edition. 1s. net; 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. By G. E. Fasnacut. First Year, rs. 
Supplementary Exercises, 1s. ; Second Year, 2s. ; Third Year, 2s. 6d. Keys 
for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net each year. 

French Course. By A.C. Poiré. First Year, rs. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Readers. 
Year, 2s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 6d. 

French Composition. By G. E. Fasnacnt. PartI.: Elementary, 2s. 6d.; 
Key, 4s. 6d. net. Part II.: Advanced, 5s. ; KEv, ss. net. 

Abridged French Grammar. By G. E. FASNACHT. 2s.6d. 

A French Grammar for Schools. By G. E. FAsNACHT. 3s. 6d. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. By G. Masson. 3s. 6d. 

La Fontaine.—Select Fables. Edited by L. M. MoniaRTY, B.A. as. 6d. 

Molicre.—Les Precieuses Ridicules. Edited by G. E. FAsNACHT. 1s. 

A Public School German Primer. By Orro SigeMANN. 3s. 6d. Key, 35. 6d. net. 

Macmillan’s Progressive German Oourse. By G. E. FAsNacHT. First Year, 
1s, 6d. ; Second Year, 3s. 6d. Keys, 4s. 6d. net each year. 

Progressive German Reader. By G. E. FAsNACHT. First Year, 2s. 6d. 

German Composition. By G. E. FasNAcHT. First Year, 2s. 6d. Key, 
4S. 6d. net. 

A Compendious German Grammar. 

A Compendious German and English 
and E. D. EpGREN. 5s. 

Commercial German. By F.C. Saito, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 

Goethe.—Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 3s. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by C. A. EGGERT. 3s. 6d. 

Hauff.—Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 3s. 

Lessing.—Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by Rev. C. MERK. 2s. 6d. 

a von Barnhelm. Edited by S. W. CuTTiNG. 3s. 6d. 

Schiller.—Wallenstein. Edited by M. WINKLER. ss. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
A First Sketch of English History. By E. J. MaTuEw, M.A. 
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Merit Certificate, and the limit of age should be fixed accordingly. It is 
suggested, also, that bursaries might with advantage be arranged ona 
sliding scale, increasing in amount with each year of tenure. 

The Forfar School Board has taken the first step in the freeing of 
secondary education in Scotland. It has passed a resolution to 
the effect that scholars who hold the Merit Certificate, or on whose 
account fees have been paid for instruction in the Lower Academy for 
at least three years, shall be entitled to receive free education in the 
Academy Fligher Class School. The children of Forfar are accordingly 
now entitled to a free education—primary, secondary, and University. 
One of the reasons which have led the Board to take this step may be 
gathered from the Chairman’s speech, in course of which he declared 
that this ‘twas a genuine, a practical, and a thorough attempt to give 
some little benefit to the ratepayers of the borough for having to keep 
up the buildings of a secondary school for the benefit of a particular 
district of the county.” 


IRELAND. 


The Rev. R. H. F. Dickey, Professor of Oriental Literature at Magee 
College, Londonderry, has been appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission on Irish University Education. The appointment is in 
deference to the complaint of the Presbyterian body that they were not 
sufficiently represented, but heis believed to be more or less favourable 
to the Catholic claims. The Northern Graduates’ Association of the 
Royal University and the Northern Protestants in general will make a 
strenuous opposition to the estaBlishment of sectarian Universities, 
either Protestant or Catholic. Mr. J. D. Daly, M.A., of the Irish De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, has been appointed 
Secretary to the Commission. This is regarded as an excellent choice. 
Mr. Daly is a Catholic and a graduate of the Royal University, and 
he has had the valuable experience of acting as Secretary to the Com- 
mission which sat on Irish Primary Education, and also that on Irish 
Intermediate Education. In both he gave the highest satisfaction from 
his ability, tact, and courtesy. The Commission will commence its 
sittings this month (September), and a notice has already been sent to 
schools and colleges preparing for the examinations of the Royal Uni- 
versity to furnish an account of their students, with their distinctions. 

The Royal College of Science, Stephen's Green, Dublin, now under 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, will this 
session commence some of the extended work it will undertake in the 
future, though it cannot accomplish it fully till new and better buildings 
are available. Scientific agriculture and other subjects not hitherto on 
the course will be taught this winter, and valuable scholarships from 
Irish schools will be offered. 

Private notices of the results of the Intermediate Examinations held 
last June have been sent to the managers of schools, to enable them to 
arrange their classes, but at the time of writing the Books of Results 
have not yet been published. 

A course of lectures and demonstrations in the new method of teach- 
ing modern languages will be givenby Mr. L. von Glehn, in Alexandra 
College, commencing September 2. Two illustrative lessons will be 
given each afternoon, followed by discussion, and a lecture on the 
method each evening. A class of young boys from St. Andrew’s 
College, knowing no French, and one of senior pupils from Alexandra 
College, will be taught. Mr. von Glehn gave a similar course in 
August at the Dominican Convent, Cabra, and will give another in 
January to the students of the department for the training of teachers 
in the Ursuline Convent, St. Mary's, Waterford. 

The most important secondary school in the north side of Dublin has 
changed hands. The Misses McCutcheon, who have conducted it with 
much success for many years, have resigned the school, and the Head 
Mistress is now Miss McElderry, M.A. 

Some extracts have appeared in the Dublin Daily Express from the 
second memorandum of the National Board which was privately sub- 
mitted to the Government. While the first (which appeared in all the 
papers) declared Dr. Walsh's statements to be exaggerated, and exoner- 
ated the officials from blame, this second document confirms the Arch- 
bishop's account of the matter. In his letter (contained in it) the 
Resident Commissioner, Dr. Starkie, complains strongly of the conduct 
of certain officials, and of the confusion introduced thereby into the 
office. He also says that the Board of Commissioners do not support 
him in controlling the officials, and have prevented the dismissals and 
temporary suspensions which he wished to carry out. Some of the 
trouble seems to arise from the difficulty of getting men accustomed to 
a certain routine to change their ways with the new reforms, or even 
sufficiently to master the new rules to carry out accurately the orders of 
the Board. The Board deny that they refused to support the authority 
of Dr. Starkie. 

The memorandum shows that the inquiry the Archbishop asked for is 
needed, and probably also a change of constitution in the whole system. 
The Government naturally try to avoid so large and difficult a business 
as the latter would be, or even an inquiry, just when the new reforms 
are being carried out, but it is plain that such an investigation can be 
only postponed for a time. 

(Continued on page 580.) 
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The results of the summer examinations in the Royal University— 
with the exception of those honour degrees, studentships, and scholar- 
ships which come by examination in the autumn— were declared in the 
end of July. In the number of honours won by different colleges, the 
first three are : University College, Dublin ; Queen's College, Belfast ; 
and Victoria College, Belfast (the last-named institution being entirely 
for women). The next three colleges are Queen's College, Galway ; 
Alexandra College and St. Mary's College, Dublin. The last two are 
women's colleges. 

The distinctions won by Victoria College, Belfast, in addition to 
honours, were as follows :—At Matriculation, a second class exhibition 
by Miss M. K. Gray, who was a distinguished exhibitioner all through 
the grades in the Intermediate Examinations. In the First Arts Examina- 
tions the same honour was awarded to Miss M. F. Acheson, Miss A. M. 
Sinclair, and Miss A. MacDonnell, in addition to first class honours ; 
while at the second University examinations Miss M. S. Heill was 
awarded first class honours and a first class exhibition. Four of these 
five exhibitioners had previously been exhibitioners in the different grades 
of the Irish Intermediate Examinations. 


SCHOOLS. 


BIRKBECK INSTITUTION, CHANCERY LANE, E.C.—A competition 
for twenty Ravenscroft Entrance Studentships of two and a-half guineas 
each will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 17 and 18. 
These studentships are open to intending students and to students of 
the institution of not more than one year’s standing. All candidates 
must be between the age of sixteen and twenty-hve. Names must be 
given in on or before September 10. 

BRAMLEY, Sr. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL.—Four students from the 
school took Group H in the Cambridge Higher Local in June. Of 
these, three obtained Second Class Honours, the fourth passing. The 
Local School Examination was held at the school by an examiner of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music. In pianoforte playing eight passed in the Higher Division, 
four in the Lower, and four in the Elementary. One passed in the 
Lower Division violin, and two in the Elementary. 

BRuTON (SoM.) SExEY'Ss TRADE SCHOOL.—A free scholarship 
has been awarded to R. Fulford. At the recent Somerset County 
Scholarship Examinations, the following successes were obtained by 
pupils of this school :—]. Read, Senior Scholarship of £60 a year, 
tenable at a technical or University college for two or three years ; 


C. Lucas, honourable mention in the competition for Senior Scholar- 
ships; L. Hodder, F. G. Coombes, F. D. Brett, W. S. Manners, 
Intermediate Scholarships of £30 a year, tenable for two years at a 
secondary school ; A. Wheeler, honourable mention in the competition 
for Intermediate Scholarships. The school has obtained first place in 
the Senior competition four times out of a possible seven, and in the 
Intermediate competition seven times out of a possible eight. 

DATCHELOR SCHOOL FORK GIRLs.—Àn old pupil in this school, 
Edith Edwards, who took her Inter. B.Sc. in 1899 while still in the 
school, and proceeded from the school to University College, London, 
has just won the gold medal of the College for botany, and a Pfeiffer 
Exhibition for science, value Z 20, to be increased to £ 30 on her passing 
her final B.Sc. in October next. Ten of the Sixth Form passed the 
London Matriculation in June, seven being placed in the First Division. 
Lord Kelvin presided at the twenty-hfth annual prize-giving, on 
July 23, and Lady kelvin distributed the prizes. The Clothworkers 
Company have marked this twenty-fifth year of the school's existence 
by the gift of a gymnasium, a second laboratory for practical work in 
physics, and a quantity of additional apparatus for the teaching of 
science. They are also converting one of the existing buildings into 
a studio, and they have appointed an additional mistress for the teaching 
of science. 

DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE. — This college, in July last, 
presented. twenty students for the Certificate of Practical Teaching 
Efficiency granted by the University of Cambridge. Eight of this 
number passed in the First Class, nine in the Second, three in the 
Third ; there was no failure. Fifteen students also took the Theoretical 
Examination ; again, all passed—one in the First Class, ten in the 
Second, four in the Third. The remaining five students will take the 
Theoretical Examination in December. Most of the fifteen whose course 
of training terminated in July had obtained appointments before the 
vacation began. Leave has been obtained from the School Board for 
London for the Datchelor students to practise teaching in the iníants 
department of the Oliver Goldsmith Schools, Peckham. This will 
make the third school under the Board to which students from this 
college have access. "They also practise in the girls' school of the 
parish of Camberwell (by the kind permission cf the vicar) and in a 
private preparatory school for boys on Denmark Hill. In addition to 
work in these schools, frequent practice, as well as abundant opportunity 
for the observation of good teaching, is afforded them in the Datchelor 
School itself, of which the training college is an outgrowth. The 
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college has its hall of residence (Datchelor House), which will accom- 
modate eighteen students. A free studentship is offered annually to a 
graduate of some English University ; the next award will take place 
in September. Besides its Senior Division preparing for the Cambridge 
Teaching Certificate Examination, the college has two other depart. 
ments. There is a small kindergarten department, limited to six, as 
the school kindergarten is not a very large oue. There is also a 
Preparatory Division for students wishing to take the Inter. Arts Ex- 
amination or the Cambridge Higher Local, before passing into the 
Senior Division. Eight students from this division took Group À in 
the Cambridge Higher Local in July last ; six passed in Honours, two 
being ''distinguished " in English Literature; there was only one 
failure. Five took Group H : one gained Honours; the other four 
passed. Six took Arithmetic: one failed; the other five passed, two 
gaining the mark of distinction. Three entered for Mathematics, and 
two were successful. Six entered for French, and four were successful. 
Another student in this division, having already taken an Honours 
Certificate in the Cambridge Higher Local, took the London 
Matriculation in June and p in the First Division. Still another 
has taken the Inter. Arts Examination. To work in classics, history, 
and mathematics with students in this division the Clothworkers’ 
Company, who are the Governors of the Datchelor College and School, 
have just appointed Miss Lucy Brough, formerly a pupil in the school 
and lately winner of a First Class in Part II. of the Classical Tripos 
(Girton College). 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. — The principal speech day prizes were 
gained by C. H. Dinham for Latin Prose Translation and Greek Iambics ; 
A. R. Gidney, for Greek Prose Translation; R. H. Powell, for Latin 
Verse; S. M. Toyne, for Recitation; H. S. Fox, English Essay ; 
O. L. V. Simpkinson, Shakespeare; F. C. Greatrex, L. A. Speakman, 
French Composition ; G. S. Oddie, Study of Art and Chemistry. The 
following distinctions have been obtained outside the College :—At 
Oxford, R. M. Graves, Second Class Classical Moderations; T. C. 
Meryon passed tenth into the ‘ Britannia”; F. C. Westland third 
into the Royal Military Academy ; F. H. Moody, J. H. Pardoe, and 
M. M. Carpendale into the Royal Military College. Among military 
ihonours gained by former members of the school, we may mention 
Colonels St. G. C. Henry, J. Spens, G. A. Ashby, J. W. Hughes- 
Hallett, D.S.O., to be C.B. ; to be aides-de-camp to the King, 
Brigadier-General J. Spens and Colonel C. W. Park. To be Governor 
of the State of Victoria, in the Commonwealth of Australia, Colonel 
Sir G. S. Clarke, K.C. M.G., F.R.S. R. W. Bowyer, for more than 
thirty years a member of the staff, retired at the end of the Easter term, 
and has been succeeded by the Rev. H. R. Humphreys, till recently 
a master at Warwick School. Mr. J. A. Johnston, from Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, also joined the staff as mathematical master. The annual 
speech day was favoured by the usual fine weather and good attendance 
of visitors on June 26. Lord Goschen was the chief guest and spoke 
vigorously and earnestly on the subject of public schools, their spirit and 
training, and the loss to the formation of character that is involved in 
withdrawing boys too early from their influence. The pieces selected for 
dramatic representation were from '* The Birds" of Aristophanes, 
** Much Ado about Nothing," and Moliere's ** Bourgeois Gentilhomme." 
The rifle corps is flourishing exceedingly, and now numbers—with the 
juniors —over three hundred members. Nearly two hundred were found 
willing to join the Public School Camp at Aldershot during the first week 
of the holidays. These began on Thursday, August 1. On August 2 
and 3 Haileybury met and defeated Cheltenham at Lord's. 

HERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr. H. C. Gould, late assistant 
master at the Skinners’ School, Tunbridge Wells, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. J. Huck. The new fives court will, it is hoped, be 
ready for the eginning of the term. 

MANCHESTER JEWS FREE SCHOOL.—The Jewish World of August 
23 contains a portrait of Mr. Ephraim Harris, M.A., who has been 
Head Master of this school for the last thirty-two years. 

MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE.—In the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Examination, Practical part, seven students were in Class I., seven in 
lass II., and one in Class III. ; there were no failures. In the 
Theoretical part, six students were in Class II., six in Class III. ; there 
was one failure. 

MYSORE, MAHARANI's COLLEGE.— Miss Grace L. Palethorpe, once 
of Newnham College, who was lately appointed on six months’ proba- 
tion to be Head of the Maharani's College, Mysore, has just been 
permanently gazetted to that post. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—As the result of the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination held last June, Edith Terry has taken a First 
Class in Group A with two distinctions, and a Second Class in Group C. 
Having had Honours in the Senior Local, she thus gains an Honour 
Certi&cate. 

REIGATE HIGH ScHoor.—In the London Matriculation Ex- 
amination, Bertha Childs was placed in the First Division, Florence 
Sturdy in the Second. In the Oxford Senior Local, V. Bentham, E. 
Mould, M. Cruse, and M. Sturdy passed ; inthe Junior, D. Milner and 
M. Faulkner obtained Second Class Honours ; M. Apted, M. Bentham, 
K. Wright, D. Yeo, L. Williams, C. Manning, and D. Hammond 

(Continued on page 584.) 


SEELEY’S CHEAP SCHOOL SERIES. 


Conducted by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., sometime Professor of Latin at 
niversity College, London. 
Each Volume contains sufficient matter for the work of one term, with notes by a 
competent Editor of practical experience in tuition; and is well printed and 
strongly bound in cloth. 


Ovid. Elegiac Verse. With Vocabu- 
lary. By Prof. CHURCH. 8d. 
Ovid. Metamorphoses. With Vccabu- 


| Easy Latin Reading Book. By Rev. 
H. M. STEPHENSON. 8d. 
| Prior& Latina. A First Latin Book. 


lary. By Rev. NoRTH PINDER. By W. MopLEN. rs. 
8d. The Stories of the Iliad and the 
Horace. Select Odes. By Rev. W. J. JEneid. A Classical Reading Book. 


By Prof. CHURCH. rs. 

First Latin Dictionary. By E. S. 
MORGAN, srs. 6d. 

Milton. ''Comus," ''Lycidas" &c. 
By Dr. Huckin. 8d. 

Milton. ‘f Samson Agonistes.” By 
Prof. CHURCH. 1s. 

Cowper. Two Books of “The Task." 
By Prof. Haves. 8d. 

Goldsmith. “The Traveller," “ De- 
serted Village," and “ Retaliation.” 
By Rev. A. R. Varpy. 8d. 


Broprins. 8d. 
Omsar. Selections. 
BuTLER. 8d. 
Oicero. Select Passages. 

W. J. Bropriss. 10d. 
Livy. Select Passages. By Rev. J. H. 
MERRIOTT. &d. 

Phsdrus. Select Fables. With Voca- 
bulary. By E. Wacrorp. 8d. 
Cornelius Nepos. Select Lives. With 

Vocabulary. By E. WALFoRD. 3d. 
A Latin Delectus. By C. OAkLEv. 8d. 
A Latin Exercise Book. Part I. By | English Verse for Repetition. 
Prof. CHURCH. 8d. Part I. By Rev. W. BEDpELL 
A Latin Exercise Book. Part II. By STANFORD. IS. 
Prof. CHURCH. 8d. English Verse for Repetition. 
Latin Prose through English Idiom. Part II. By Prof. CuurcH. is. 
By Rev. E . Asbott, D.D. | Liter Selections for Practice in 
spelling. By R. Lomas. 1s. 


2s. 6d. 
First Latin Grammar. By Dr. Wuirge. | Algebra. R. PRowpE SMITH. 15. 


By Rev. F. B. 
By Rev. 


B. SaELEY. ıs. 


IS. | Euclid. By 

*A Latin Exercise Book. Part III. , Arithmetical Bxercises. By F. C. 
By Prof. CHURCH. 8d. | HORTON. ıs. 

*Latin Vocabularies. Arrangedaccord. | Prenoh Grammar. By HENRY 


ing to subject. By A. W. Reay. ad. TARVER. Is. 
* These two volumes may also be had, bound together in cloth, 15. 


DR. ABBOTT’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Via Latina. A First Latin Book. 136th , How to Parse. An Attempt to Apply 
Thousand. 3s. 6d. | the Principles of Scholarship to 
How to Write Clearly. Rules and | English Grammar. 32nd Thousand. 


Exercises on English Composition. | s. 6d., cloth. 

64th Thousand. 1s. 6d., cloth. English Lessons for English People. 
How to Tell the Parts of Speech; or, | By Rev. Epwin A. Asrort, 

Easy Lessons in English Gram. | D.D., and Prof. J. R. SEELEY. 


mar. 34th Thousand. 2s., cloth. | 17th Thousand. 4s. 6d. 
Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 
TUTORS, 1901. 


An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
PARTICULARS and VIEWS of BOYS and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Red cloth. Post free, ls. 4d. 


380 pages. 


J. & J. PATON, 143 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


If STATEMENT of REQUIREMENTS be given, a selection 
of PROSPECTUSES will be sent with the book, FREE of CHARGE. 
pd 


STUDENTS' CHEAP EDITION. 
ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, with ruled paper at end for notes, price 2s. 6d. 


MOTHERS' SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 
An English Rendering of Frocbel s ' Mutter- und Kose-Lieder." 
Translated by FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 


Revised by EMiLY Lorn (Mrs. MAIER W ARD), President of the Froebel 
ociety. 
With an Introduction and Special Essays by Fräulein HEERWART. 


In spite of the very low price, this Edition contains faithful reproductions of 
ALL the quaint Woodcuts of the original German Edition ; the whole of Froc^el s 
Music (75 pages), with an added Accompaniment Jor the Pianoforte. 


Lonpon: W. RICE, 3 Broapway, E.C. 


CAREY'S "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,' 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 78. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATES LIST. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DELBOS.— THM STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 
REBADBR. For the Use of Public Schools. I.—First Year: Anecdotes, 
Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by 
LfoN Dkr»os, M. A., late of King's | College, London. Twelfth Edition. 166 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DBLBOS. — THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 
RBADHR. For the Use of Public Schools. II.—Second Year : Historical 
Pieces and Tales. Edited, with Notes, hy LÉoN DErL»sos, M.A., late of King's 
College, London. Sixth Edition. 180 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

* [t would be no an m matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos." —4 thencum. 

“ Thisis a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great care, 
and supplied with adequate notes. . . . A thoroughly good book of this kind should, 
in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student's mind. The 
volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement." —/oewr»a/ of Education. 

“ The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well printed and excellently 
got up." —Lducational Times. 


DELBOS. — LITTLE HUGENHS FRENCH RHADEHR. For 
Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO.—LES MISÉRABLHS. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. a hg Senior French Master, 
College. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, each 3s. 

** A worthy addition to our stock of French readings books, which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. ... M. Boielle’s notes are full and to the point, his philology 
sound, and his translations idiomatic.” —/ournal of Education. 


VIOTOR HUGO.—NOTRHE DAME DH PARIS. Adapted for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoieLLe, B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 

** Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables.’ . 

Makes an admirable school book.” —Scotsman. 


FOA (Madame HUGEN)— CONTES HISTORIQUBS. (Cha agrin 
de Louis XV — Bertrand Duguesclin — Dupuytren — Grétry — Greuze.) 
Idiomatic Notes by G. A. Neveu. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


FLHURY'S HISTOIRE DE FRANCH, raconte à la Jeunesse. 
Eaited, for the Use of English Pupils, with Grammatical Notes, by AUGUSTE 
BELJAME. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(Les Principaux Épisodes.) 
ulwich 


GRAMMARS AND EXERCISES. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE LATIN IS TAUGHT. 


EUGENES THH STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

F THE FRENCH LANGUAGB, with an Historical Sketch of 

yed Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. 

By Eucèneg Fasnacut, late French Master, Westminster School. Twenty-first 

Edition, thoroughly Revised. Suare crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or, separately, 

Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s. 

‘Tn itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 

we have as yet seen." —A thenaum. 


BUGBEBNE'S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French Lessons. E 
Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ‘Student’s Comparative Frenc 
Grammar." By the same Author. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

t‘ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 
books." — Educational Times. 


BUGENB'S COMPARATIVE FRENCOH-ENGLISH STUDIBS, 

GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATIO. Being an entirely Re-written 

Edition of the ‘‘ French Exercises for Middle and Upper Forms." Eleventh 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BOIBLLH (JAMBS)—FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD OAULAY'S BNGLISH. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and 
Introduction, by James BoikgrtLE, B.A. Univ. Gall., Senior French Master, 

Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IIl. Lord Clive. 3s. 


“ This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly useful idea, well carried out, and one 
of the best things of its class that we have seen... . We can pronounce the equi- 
valence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just."—Saturday Review. 


DHELBOS (Prof. LON). —THE STUDENTS FRENCH OOM- 
POSITION, On an entirely New Plan. With Introduction and Notes, (In 
Use at Harrow, Eton, &c.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DBLBOS O P RRNOH LBON)—NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
H. With Notes and Tables. By Léon Drsos, of H.M.S. 
M za ordeo Dartmouth. Third Improved and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, 


cloth, ss. net. 


ROGET (PF. F).-AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH. By 
F. F. RocET, of Geneva University, Late Tutor for Comparative Philology, 
Edinburgh. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Second Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROGET (PF. ph — FIRST STEPS IN FRENOH HISTORY, 
LITERA , AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the 

Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations, tbe various Universities’ Local 

Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


. 
———— P P —R P — OTRA DC D 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


WHBISSEH'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGHE. With Exercises on Conversation, Letters, 
Poems, and Treatises, &c. Fourth Editicn, almost entirely Re-written. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 
German grammar yet published in England." —/os»»a4 of Education. 


WNBISSH'S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


MOLLER (AJ).—-A GBRMAN RBADING BOOK. A Companion to 
Schlutter's ‘‘German Class Book." New Edition. Corrected to the Official 
German Spelling. With a Complete Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


HBINS GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. comprising a 
Complete Set of German Papers set at the al Examinations in the four 
Universities of Scotland. By G. Hein, Aberdeen Grammar School. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF GERMAN LITBRATURBSD. Prepared for 


the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examination. By Vivian Puituiprs, B.A., 
Fettes College. Thoroughly Revised. Second Edition. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


Crown 


ARMY SERIES. 


Epitep Bv J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 
LH COUP DM PISTOLHT, &c. By Prosper MÉRIMÉE. 2s. 6d. 


*! The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, whether 
candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Mérimée."— Journal of Education. 


VAILLANTE. By Jacques VINCENT. as. 6d. 
‘t The books are well got up, and in ‘Vaillante’ an excellent choice has been 
made." —Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN, AND NAZZARBNA DANTI. 
By JOHANNES v. DEWALL. 3s. 
'! The two stories by J. v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose; the style and 
diction are not too difficult for those whose acquaintance with German is not exten- 
sive, and ample explanatory annotation is provided." — Saturday Review. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. By A. Dauper. 23. 6d. 

** Written at fever heat immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet's 
power in many ways at its highest. . We therefore do more than recommend— 
we urge—all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one 
is both good and cheap The paper is excellent, and the type clear and bold. 

A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the movement of the stories.” 
—Schoolmaster. 


ERZAHLUNGEN. By E. Hozrer. 3s. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Uniform in Binding. Price 3s. 6d. 


JAMES (WILLIA and C. STOFFEL.—GERMAN-ENGLISH 
AND BNGLISH-GHRMAN DIOTIONARY. Complete Gram- 
matical Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 1,009 pp., 8vo, 
Thirty-fourth Edition. Special cloth binding. 

J AMES LLI and A. MOLS.— FRENCH -HNGLISH 
AND ENGLISH-PRENCH DICTIONARY. With Tables of Irie- 
gular Verbs. 1,000 pp. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. Special cloth binding. 


GAT d UN ET NORWHBEGIAN, AND ENGLISH DIO- 
Third Revised and Enlarged Édition. 688 pp., large 8vo, 
ated bound, balf-roan, 12s. 6d. 


ROSING (8).C-ENGLISH-DANISH DIOTIONARY. Seventh Edi- 
tion. 540 pp., large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 11s. 6d. 


Third Hundred Tbousand. 


KIBPERT'S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World. 
For Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Henry KiEgrERT. Twelfth Edition. Im- 
roved, Corrected, ind Enlarged, with List of Names. Folio, boards, 6s. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with one Plate and 45 Illustrations in the Text, 3s. net. 


MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTIOS ; or, A System of Hy- 
gienic Hixercises for Home Use. "To be practised anywhere with- 
out Ápparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of either Sex for the Preserva- 
tion of Health and General Activity. By D. G. M. ScunEsnnR, M.D., late 
Director of the Orthopedic and Medicinal Gymnastic Institution in Leipzig. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rupotr GRAEFE, M.D., and Translated from 
the Twenty-sixth Cee Edition by HERsERT A. Day. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 


and 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


EDINBURGH AGENCY: 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 
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passed. In the Examination of the Associated Board, P. Lucas passed | Cole obtained the Senior Science Scholarship. At the Royal College 
in the Senior Division of the Local Centre Examination, and E. Mould, | of Science S. E. Chandler obtained a First Class in Botany in the Final 
M. Sturdy, D. Hammond, E. Langdale, L. Finlayson, E. Isaacson, | Examination for the Associateship, and has been appointed Junior 
M. Brown, K. Morrison passed in the School Examination. Demonstrator in Botany ; R. F. G. Bayley, First Class in Graphics and 
RossALL SCHOOL.—In the House Matches Cordner’s won, beating | Descriptive Geometry; E. A. Wraight, First Class in Geology, in 
Hainsworth’s in the final by an innings and 123 runs. Inthe League | Descriptive Geometry, in Mechanics and Machine Drawing; C. T. 
Matches, Christie’s were first in the Seniors, Cordner’s in the Juniors. | Nesbitt, the National Scholarship for Biology, First Class in Mathe- 
The new Principal of Cardiff University College, Dr. Isambard Owen, | matics. W. G. Smith obtained a Royal Studentship at the Royal 
is an Old Rossallian. The leaving exhibitions went to F. B. Roberts, | College of Science, Dublin; Second Prize for Physics, Chemistry, and 
R. W. S. Ogle,and W. S. Edmonds. Next term begins on September 18. | Botany ; and a Silver Medal for the Sessional Examination. Of the 
SOUTHWARK (ST. OLAVE’s) GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Speech day was | above, C. H. Owen and L. D. Wakely have received grants of twenty 
on July 25. Pouring rain prevented the holding of the commemoration | guineas, and W. G. Smith a grant of £30, from the Governors of the 
service at St. Saviour's Cathedral. It took placeat the school. The | school; and Foundation Scholarships have been awarded to H. D. 
preacher was the Rev. H. B. Ryley, Head Master of Sandwich Gram- | Wakely (450), V. H. Mottram (£40), A. C. Powell, and L. H. Pond 
mar School. In spite of the weather, the day passed pleasantly. The | (430). T. Kingdom has obtained from the London County Council a 
Head Master (Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke) made his report upon the year's | full Major Scholarship (490). The Special Prizes were awarded this 
work, and incidentally noticed some new departures, such as the swim- | year as follows :—Warden’s English Essay (First), N. G. Scorgie ; 
ming and shooting competitions. As a recognition of the new growth | Second, A. E. Pratt; Mr. W. H. O. Smith's Reading Prizes, T. King- 
of London municipal life, the first Mayor of Bermondsey (Col. S. B. | dom, J. D. Stevens; Giles Pilcher Good Conduct, the Captains of the 
Bevington) gave away the prizes. Scenes were acted from the ** Mid- | School, H. D. Wakely and A. C. Powell; Mr. C. G. Hoare’s Divinity, 
summer Night's Dream," Molicre’s ** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and | T. Kingdom; the Nutt Prize (Classics), T. Kingdom, A. J. Dedman ; 
** The Frogs" of Aristophanes. The University distinctions obtained | Warden's Mathematics, D. J. Owen; Declamation, A. E. Baker; 
during the year are :—H. D. Wakely, the Senior Classical Scholarship | Gridley Prize for a knowledge of Ruskin's Works, V. H. Mottram ; 
(£80) at St. John's College, Cambridge ; V. H. Mottram, Sizarship | Prizes for Latin Verse, for Greek Verse, and for Latin Epigram, H. D. 
for Natural Science (£100) at Trinity College, Cambridge ; T. King- | Wakely; Lafone Science, A. C. Powell; Lafone Arithmetic Medal, 
dom, Classical Exhibition (Z70) at King's College, Cambridge ; A. & A. C. Cole; Lafone Gold Pen for Writing, A. D. Harris; Perry 
Powell, Subsizarship for Natural Science (470) at Trinity College, | Science, A. R. Mynott ; Shorthand, E. H. Squires and E. A. Bond; 
Cambridge ; L. H. Pond, Subsizarship for Classics (£35) at Trinity ! Plant Collecting, A. R. Mynott ; Navy League Prizes for Essays on the 
College, Cambridge ; L. D. Wakely. First Class in Botany and First | importance of the Navy, P. A. Hislam and E. H. Grout. Wakely’s 
Class in Zoology, Natural Science Tripos, Part II., Foundation Scholar- | prize epigram on De Wet will bear quotation : 
ship (£100) at St. John's College, Cambridge, and the Hughes Prize, 
awarded for the best work in the third year's examination at his college ; 
C. H. Owen, Jesus College, Cambridge, First Class in the Classical 
Tripos, Part I. ; W. B. Owen, increase of scholarship at St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge; S. E. Fryer, exhibition at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. At London University S. E. Chandler obtained a First 
Class in the Intermediate B.Sc. ; J. S. Atkinson, Second Class Honours 
in the Final LL.B. ; R. Larkin has passed the Intermediate M.B. ; 
F. W. Kolthammer, A. E. Pratt, C. I. Robinson, N. G. Scorgie, and 
S. L. A. Sutherland passed the Matriculation (First Division) in 
January, and N. Bell, F. N. Gooding, P. H. Scott, and F. W. 
Trotman (First Division) in June. At Guy's Hospital S. W. 


** Cunctando Fabius Romanis restituit rem ; 
Parthus, uti posset vincere, terga dabat. 
Ille Batavorum dux evanescere mavult ; 
Sic neque victus erit, nec, puto, victor erit." 


Sr. Manv's HosriTAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The Dean's report 
states that no less than sixty-five St. Mary's men have served with the 
Imperial forces in South Africa. Mr. W. H. Willcox has been 
awarded the scholarship and gold medal in Forensic Medicine at the 
Final M.B. Examination of the University of London. Eight candi- 
dates have passed the Preliminary Examination for the Fellowship of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 


BACON’S EXCELSIOR SCHOOL-MAPS, 20r. Century Eprrions. 


UP-TO-DATE AND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


BACON'S EXCELSIOR WALL-ATLASES ror SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The attention of Principals of Secondary Schools is invited to this attempt to supply Wall-Maps and Charts, at a cheap rate, arranged in Sets 
to suit the requirements of Schools not working under the Code. 


ANY SELECTION of not iess than four of the following 48 Maps, Charts, or Diagrams will be bound up as a Wall-Atlas at a uniform charge of 
3s. 6d. per Sheet. 


Each Sheet, 30 by 40 inohes, mounted on cloth, securely rivetted together in ornamental covers ; fitted with patent simplex suspender for black- 
board ; and with Metal Binding at bottom of eaoh sheet, to prevent curling up. 


BACON'S LARGE PRINT MAPS.—Fully Coloured, and designed specially for Teaching purposes :— 


B. HBMISPHBRB. BUROPE. BNGLAND, Pul. BRITISH ISLES. WESTERN ASIA 
W. HEMISPHERE. ASIA. BNGLAND, Physical. SCOTLAND. ARABIA PBRSIA, hc. 
UNITED STATES, BASTERN. APRICA. BNGLAND, Mining. IRBLAND. CHINA and JAPAN. 
UNITED STATES, WESTERN. AMERICA, N.I ENGLAND, Industries. CANAAN. 
UNITED STATES, History Map. AMERICA, 8S. ENGLAND, Railways. PALESTINE. 

BACON'S *'* BOLD FEATURE" MAPS. —Adapted for both Teaching and Test purposes :— 
ENGLAND. FRANCE. RUSSIA. N. AMERICA. INDIA. UNITED STATES, 
SCOTLAND. SPAIN. APRICA. 8. AMERICA. AUSTRALIA. EASTERN. 
IRELAND. ITALY. AFRICA CANADA NEW ZEALAND. UNITED STATES, 
BUROPE (Western). GERMANY. (Central and South). (West Indies, &o.). WESTERN. 

BACON'S CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. —For illustrating Ceography and Astronomy :— 

The World in Space. Geographical Terms (Bird's-Eye View). Astronomical Ohart, 
Ge Any TWO of these mounted f Latitude and Longitude. The Solar System. Day and Night. Phases of the Moon. 
to form One Sheet. t The Seasons. Ocean Currents. The Tides. Principal Ocean Routes. 


The Separate Maps, &c., may still be had on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, 6s. each. 


*," Full Particulars and Specimens on application. 


LONDON: Ci. W. BACON & CO, DTD. 127 STRAND. 
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DENTS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., 1901. 


DENT'S SOHOOL MOLIBRS. Edited, with Preface and very full Notes, 
by Prof. FRED. SPENCER. 


*LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Cloth, rs. net. 
‘LE BOURGHOIS GENTILHOMMIH. Cloth, is. 3d. net. 


" A beautifully printed text and attractive format, and the notes give just such help 
as young students need." —Educationa? Review. 


*FRENCH LANGUAGE DRILL. 


With a Revision and a comparison of the more important facts in Grammar (Acci- 
dence and Syntax), based on Intuition and Phonetics. Being a Supplement to 
* Dent's First French Book.” By UrLvssg A. Duroit. Part I. Elementary. 
Cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


“We welcome in Mr. Dutoit an able teacher on the lines of the reform method."— 
Educational Times. 
By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 


* ASINETTH. 
A French Story for English Children. With 200 Marginal Illustrations by H. M. 
Brock. School Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs. Frazer is well known as an unusually bright and clever writer of stories for 


children, and she is here at her best. She is ably aided by Mr. Brock."— Edu- 
cational Times. 


DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Edited by W. RIPPMANN, M.A. 


Based on the principles advocated by the pioneers of the Reform Movement in Ger- 
many (VitgrogR, FRANKE, WALTER, &c.), by the Association Phonétique Inter- 
aationale, and by a large number of prominent teachers in Switzerland, Scan- 
dinavia, and America. 


+DENT’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN FRENCH. 
With Special Sections dealing with the language of the Seventeenth Century. 
_ By G. H, CrankE, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A. 35. 6d. net. 
“This grammar is intended for use in higher forms. . . . It gives historical inform- 
ation—an excellent thing in the detailed study of French—and treats of accidence 


znd syntax simultaneously, a practice we should like to see followed. An excellent 
book. '—Schoolmaster. 


(1) Frencb. 
'DBNT'S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based on the Hölzel Pictures of the 
Seasons. By S. ALGE and WALTER RirPMANN, Fourth Edition. ıs. 6d. net. 
'DBNT'S SSCOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. ALGE and WALTER 
Ri»PMANN. With 3 Full-page Drawings by C. E. Brock. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
"UNE JOYHUSH NIOHBHB (A Merry Houseful). By Mme. E. ve 
PnaEssENSÉ. Edited by S. ALGE. Illustrated by C. E. BRock. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
tFRENCH DAILY LIFE. Common Words and Common Things. Adapted 
by WALTER RiPPMANN from Dr. Kron’s “‘ Le Petit Parisien." Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


'THREB SHORT PLAYS BY SOUVESTRH. Edited by Mar- 


GUERITE NixNET. Cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


tOUTLINES OF FRENOH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. 
A. T. Baxgr, M.A., Ph.D. (Heidelberg). Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


(2 German. 


'DENT'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Based on the Hölzel Pictures of the 
oci By S. ALGE, S. HAMBURGER, and W. RirrMANN, Third Edition. 
oth, 2s. net. 


'DENTS GERMAN READER. By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN. 
Cloth, as. 6d. net. 


+GHRMAN DAILY LIPFHB. By Dr. Kron. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


(3 Pbonettics. 


ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS: Hnglish, French, and Ger. 
man. Translated and Adapted by WaLTER RiPPMANN from Prof. Vigron's 
* Kleine Phonetik.” With numerous Diagrams. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


(4) For Teachers. 


HINTS ON THACHING FRENCH. With a Running Commentary to 
Denk s First and Second French Books. By WALTER RippMANN, M.A. Cloth, 
IS. Od. net. 

HINTS ON THACHING GERMAN. With a Running Commentary to 
Dent's First German Book and German Reader. Cloth, 1s. 68. net. 

THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGHS: A Guide for 
Teachers and Learners. By Henry SweerT, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Largecrown 


Evo, 6s. net. 

HEINHS BUOH DER LIEDHR. Edited by Warrer RiPPMANN, Set 
from a new and beautifully clear type. With a Photogravure Portrait. Large 
pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRHB. For the use 
of Junior Forms. By G. E. Green, M.A. With many Illustrations from Old 
Pnnts and Maps. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 


rtl 


By 


Sho uniform with above, 
A HISTORY OF THE HNGLISH COLONIHBS. By Miss A. F. 
Dopp. With numerous Maps. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


NOUVELLES NORMANDBS. A Selection of JEAN REvEU's Stories, 
edited with Notes by J. DUHAMEL. Illustrated. 


Teachers of tke Subjects may have Specimen Copies of books marked * free, 
thalf price. Lists on application, 


J. X. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. By 
H. THISELTON MARK. (Price6s. Longmans.) 

We have here the Gilchrist Report for 1901, a survey of the 
American educational system conducted by a competent 
observer. Like another Socrates—or, shall we say, like the 
Ancient Mariner?—Mr. Mark traversed the United States 
questioning each teacher and educational authority he met: 
* What is it that you personally are aiming at with regard to 
the children and the students in this school or college, and how 
are you seeking to accomplish your aim?” We wonder what 
answers he would have got had he thus interrogated the mem- 
bers of the Head Masters’ Conference? American head 
masters, as far as appears, had all very definite views of their 
own, though they differed widely as to methods, and expressed 
their views in taller language than suits our insular taste. Thus 
an English master might have said : “ Boys are kittle cattle to 
drive in a form, and it's hard to prevent the tail wagging the 
head.” Not so his American confrère: “If we accept the 
scientific theory of molecular action in the cortex of the 
brain as a necessary accompaniment to thought, how 
shall we estimate the intellectual loss caused by the 
cerebral inactivity forced upon active - brained children 
by a system that requires them to limit their thinking 
to the capacity of their weaker-brained companions, and pre- 
vents vigorous mental action by compelling them to take a 
receptive attitude toward the ready-made explanations which 
are of necessity given to the weaker ones, who must be carried 
along with a class?” The American teacher may be at times 
pedantic, but this is a venial fault if compensated by profes- 
sional zeal and devotion. The general impression left on us by 
a perusal of the volume is that education is taken far more 
seriously in the States than it is in England. Teachers there 
are not content to move in the old ruts ; they are always trying 
new experiments, observing and recording their observations ; 
passing their vacations not in villeggiatura or travel, but in con- 
ference and mutual counsel. And, as the natural correlation to 
this activity on the part of the teacher, the American child is, 
if more independent, at the same time more docile than the 
English child. It is assumed by the teacher that he comes to 
school with the intention of learning, and the assumption is 
justified. Thus the plan of working a class by sections, one 
half preparing their lesson while the other is saying it, is, of 
course, an old school device, but in America it has been elabor- 
ated, the dullards and the wits being taken in separate sections, 
and, incredible as it may seem to an English schoolmaster, the 
disengaged part ofthe class may be safely left to their own devices, 
i.e., to private study with but little supervision or checking. 
Thus a mathematical teacher boasts that he sets plenty of home 
work in the shape of riders, but he does not pretend to look 
them over or mark them. “It saps and kills the power of the 
teacher to have to sit over some hundreds of papers a week. A 
teacher can gauge its value by the pupil's ability to work on the 
same lines." We can picture the righteous indignation of a high- 
school head mistress if one of her staff proposed to adopt Dr. 
Lane's plan. 

Let us note another feature of American education which 

rovokes comparison. The City Superintendent, we are told, 
is the key to the whole situation. He has no counterpart in 
England; but, if we can imagine an inspector under the London 
School Board and the organizing secretary of a County Council 
rolled into one, we shall get a pretty close analogon. Itis he who 
issues teachers! certificates and appoints teachers, and, though 
he is nominally only the servant of the Board and holds only 
such powers as are delegated to him by the Board, yet, if he is 
worth his salt, he virtually rules the roast, and, like the Pied 
Piper, compels every child in the city to dance to his tune. He 
is indeed subject to annual election ; but the wisest heads in 
America are agreed that this is carrying popular control to an 
absurd length. Yet no English inspector, though his office is 
permanent—not even Matthew Arnold—has exercised such direct 
and dominating influence on education as have Dr. Harris, 
Colonel Parker, Dr. Hailmann, and half a dozen other superin- 
tendents whom we could name. In neither of the Duke's 
abortive Bills was any provision made for local inspection. Let 
us hope that before the promised Bill of 1902 is produced Mr. 
Mark's Report will have been read and digested. It is un- 
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reasonable to complain that the essayist’s eye is single, and that 
in composing his Report he has concentrated his whole atten- 
tion on American methods and practice ; yet we cannot help 
regretting that he has not kept in view our national needs, and 
referred to our English system, or lack of system, if it only 
served him as a foil or background. Thus chapter ii. begins : 
“ The school organization of the ordinary American city consists 
of a Board of Education ; . . . the Board is sometimes elective, 
sometimes appointive.” Our curiosity is aroused. We are 
keen to know which of the two systems is preferred. How 
would the mixed system proposed for the Education Committee 
of a County Council strike an American critic? Has any 
objection been raised in the States to these ad hoc bodies? To 
these and similar queries our oracle is dumb. In brief, there 
is much food for the teacher who knows how to digest and 
assimilate the raw material, but little guidance for the publicist 
and legislator. 


(1) Zhe Staff Work of the Anglo-Boer War. By Lady BRIGGS. 


(Grant Richards.) (2) Peace or War in South Africa. By 
A. M. S. METHUEN. (Methuen.) 
These books have only their subject in common. They are 


so unlike in character and treatment that even to bracket them 
in one notice is perhaps an infringement of the prohibition: 
“Thou shalt nor plow with an ox and an ass together." 
Lady Briggs, who is favourably known as the editor of her 
husband's ‘ Reminiscences of Naval Administrations,” went to 
South Africa to nurse the sick and wounded ; but her health 
proved unequal to the strain of such work. From Cape Town 
she went to Delagoa Bay and Beira, and then by way of 
Kimberley and Mafeking to Pretoria; so that her experience 
was varied : 


I spent my time [she says] very industriously in trying to understand 
the working of the component parts that are comprised in the general 
term army organization, and in my search for knowledge I have often 
been surprised to find the important work that is accomplished by 
departments that many people—the majority of civilians—hardly 
know by name, and have no idea of their duties and responsibilities, 
nor what a general collapse there would be in the fighting lines if there 
were any slackness in the discharge of them. 


Her object is to give some account of the work of these 
departments—not of staff work as it is ordinarily understood— 
for the benefit of those, especially ladies, who have not enjoyed 
her opportunities. She deals with supply and transport, rail- 
ways and postal service, prisoners of war and hospitals, the 
military administration of the Transvaal, and several other 
things. She has succeeded fairly in the modest task she has set 
herself. The writing is slipshod and sometimes unyrammatical, 
as the above extract shows. The statements are often loose, 
and sometimes erroneous. But a good deal of miscellaneous 
information has been brought together, if it is not served up in 
the most palatable form for the omnivorous general reader. 

Lady Briggs is most at home in the hospitals. Recognizing 
the difficulties under which the doctors laboured, she is a 
benevolent critic of shortcomings. She justly points out that, 
except for the purpose of self-advertisement, the course taken by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts was not the best : 


I have been asked hundreds of times whether the charges of the gross 
neglect were fairly accurate. My answer has always been: “Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts could not make a false statement; but the way things are 
described gives false impressions.” 


Mr. Methuen’s little book is concerned, not with details, but 
with the broad features of the war and of the negotiations which 
preceded it. It isa political pamphlet, skilfully planned, uncom- 

romising, and incisive. But it has the defect of its qualities : 
it is unfair, and sometimes gravely misleading. The general 
thread of the argument is that, as we lost our American colonies, 
so we bid fair to lose South Africa. The points of likeness are 
cleverly presented ; the points of contrast are ignored. The 
effect of the intervention of France, Spain, and Holland is made 
light of; though Washington regarded command of the sea as 
“the basis upon which every hope of success must ultimately 
depend.” The reader is not reminded that the population of 
the colonies was nearly one-fourth, instead of one-hundredth, of 
the population of Great Britain; nor that the principle for 
which they fought—*''no taxation without representation "—1s 
one of the principles for which we are fighting now. To 


establish his parallel Mr. Methuen has to misstate the issues 
as follows :— 

We have seen that, as the war of 1775 arose through the assertion 
of a right of sovereignty over the American colonies, so the war with 
the South African Republics in 1899 arose from the assertion of the 
right of England as suzerain power to interfere in the internal concerns 
ofthe Transvaal. 

The American Civil War offers a much closer parallel. Mr. 
Methuen speaks approvingly of the action of the North in that 
case; but many of his arguments might have been urged 
against it with more force than against the British action in 
South Africa. He describes himself as having hitherto given 
an independent but steady support to the Ministerial party ; but 
his readers will do well to place the criticisms of a candid 
opponent like Mr. E. T. Cook alongside of those of this candid 
friend. He blames our generals as freely as our statesmen. 
He is inclined to make allowances for General Buller, but the 
* rash strategy” of Lord Roberts meets with unsparing con- 
demnation. The march to Bloemfontein was “attractive to the 
superficial observer, but it was wrong in principle,” and the 
advance on Pretoria was equally faulty. German military 
critics, not prone to praise, give a very different judgment on 
these points ; but Mr. Methuen has sat at the feet of Colonel 
Hanna. 

As regards the future, he would like to re-establish the two 
Republics, but he recognizes that the present temper of the 
British public forbids this. Such a pill must be gilded if it is to 
be swallowed, and he has drafted a scheme of settlement which 
contains the proposal, wrapped up in many clauses, to hand over 
the administration of the two Boer States to their former Par- 
liaments! Under British management, he estimates that the 
cost of civil and military administration will be fourteen millions, 
three-fourths of which must be found by the British taxpayer. 
Every one must admit that there are clouds ahead, but few will 
be found to endorse such a forecast. There are no restraints on 
“the liberty of prophesying,” but a writer is not equally free to 
misrepresent facts. There is no justification for saying : “Itis 
now clear that at last Sir Alfred Milner recognizes the tragical 
failure of his policy,” or for implying that Lord Kitchener favours 
a policy that stops short of annexation. It is equally wide of 
the truth to say that, “like a storm from a summer sky, the 
sinister episode of the Raid fell upon a quiet land” Mr. 
Methuen has the bad habit of saying “ it is certain," where 
he means * I feel sure,” and his sympathies distort his vision. 


* Siepmann's German Series.”—(1) Key fo. Exercises in Siep- 
manns German Primer. (Price 3s. 6d. net.) (2) Herr 
Walther von der Vogelweide. Adapted and edited by 
E. G. NORTH, M.A. (Elementary; price 2s.) (3) Word- 
and Phrase-Rook for Herr Walther von der Vogelweide. 
By the GENERAL EDITOR. (Price 6d.) (4) Key 1o Ap- 
pendices of Herr Walther von der Vogelweide. By the 
GENERAL EDITOR. (Price 2s. 6d. net.) (5) Xey to Af- 
pendices of Die Humanisten. By the GENERAL EDITOR. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net.) (6) Word- and Phrase-Book for Die 
Humanisten. By the GENERAL EDITOR. (Price 6d.) 
(7) Lphivenie auf Tauris. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A. (Advanced; price 3s.) (8) Vor dem Sturm. Edited 
by ALovs WEISS, Ph.D. (Advanced; price 3s.) (Mac 
millan.) 

The rapidity with which successive parts of this series appear 
we take to be a proof that it is finding a ready welcome in 
schools. For those of our readers to whom it is unknown, we 
state briefly what it has to offer. The text of each author is 
preceded by an introduction and followed by notes. In so far, 
there is nothing to differentiate the series from similar publica- 
tions. The special features are found in the appendices 
contributed by the General Editor. These consist in the 
“advanced” books of (i) words and phrases for viva vote 
drill; (ii.) exercises on syntax for viva voce practice ; | (11.) pas- 
sages for translation into German; (iv.) rules for word 
formation. In the * elementary? books a vocabulary is given, 
and the chapter on word-formation is omitted. We regard the 
lists of words and phrases, in particular, as a most useful aid to 
the study of German. The pupil is not required, be it observed, 
to commit to memory new and isolated words, but to reproduce 
from the English equivalent the German expression with which 
he has already made acquaintance in an explanatory context. 
What he gains is that smmediateness which is essential to the 
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speaking of a foreign language ; and the words that he uses 
have for him definite, not vague, associations. As to the 
appendix on word-formation, it overcomes many of the dif- 
ficulties that attend the learning of gender. We may add that 
the choice of texts for the series 1s such as to enlarge most 
beneficially the field of German school-books. The teacher 
may now introduce into his class-room Fontane, Freytag, 
Joseph Victor von Scheffel, and Ernst von Wildenbruch. He 
will find that by doing so he will often lighten its atmosphere 
and his own labours. 

It is not from any wish to cavil, but rather in order to assist 
the preparation of a second edition, that we jot down roughly a 
few comments upon the notes in the last book on our list. The 
dates seem to be accurate ; but the number of them is in excess 
of ordinary wants. On page 112 “ Herrenmeister was a master 
of the German /anguage” is, it may be assumed, a misprint. 
Heringssalat (page 124) is not identical with salmagundi, nor 
does salmagundi owe either name or origin to any Countess 
Salmagondi. “The lyric girl” (page 129) is not a happy 
rendering of Das Leiermddchen; nor can befangen (page 139) be 
represented by “conventional.” Das akademische Viertel (page 
133) is not “the interval,” but * the quarter of an hour's grace." 
The German Cynismus (page. I 33) does not, we think, coincide 
in meaning with the English “cynicism. The former implies 
a certain shamelessness or coarseness of mood and expression ; 
the latter seldom conveys more than a distrust of human good- 
ness ; to interchange the two at random is almost as dangerous 
as to put, with careless ease, English * genial” for German 
genial. Itis better to speak of Weg und Steg (page 148), Sack 
und Pack, and similar combinations, as having end-rime than 
as having assonance. “Der Alte: a slang expression, ‘the 
governor, or, better still, ‘the boss?" (page 148), is surely a 
note not worth reprinting. Tillotson’s suggestion that “ hocus- 
pocus” (page 140) was the corruption by illiterate priests of the 
formula hoc est corpus need no longer be repeated in school 
books even as a possible etymology. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Books I-IV., VI, and XI 
By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., and SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first instalment of this admirable edition of Euclid was 
published more than three years ago, and we have on different 
occasions noticed the first four books. The whole work is now 
before us, and we have no hesitation in saying that it occupies 
a place in the very front rank of English text-books of geometry. 
One edition on our shelves is of value for its text, another for 
Its series of exercises, and a third for its judicious selection of 
supplementary theorems. In the present one, Mr. Smith and 
Dr. Bryant have succeeded in combining excellence at once in 
all three directions. 

The following are some of the points in which this edition 
differs from the average, so far as regards the later books. In 
the first place, the fifth book as a whole is abolished, and in its 
stead we have a series of the^ more important propositions 
on the theory of proportion inserted as lemmas to Props. 1 
and 2 in the sixth book. The proofs are to a great extent in- 
dependent of one another; they are easy to understand and 
equally easy, we should imagine, to remember. In the sixth 
book no fundamental change is made, but there are several 
improvements in detail. In Prop. 7 the third angles of the 
given triangles are simply shown to be either equal or supple- 
mentary, and the triangles in the former case similar. Alter- 
native forms of Props. 19 and 23 are added, the former to show 
that similar triangles are to one another as the squares on 
corresponding sides, and the latter that equiangular parallelo- 
grams are to one another as the rectangles contained by their 
adjacent sides. In the eleventh book the only change of any 
consequence is in Prop. 12, in which the construction is inde- 
pendent of Prop. 11, but which, we think, would have appeared 
more suitably as alternative to the older method. 

Both sixth and eleventh books are followed by series of 
additional propositions, of which we cannot speak too highly. 
Among the notes which succeed the former book we may 
mention as particularly good those on the radical axis and 
coaxal circles, poles and polars, centres of similitude, inversion, 
maxima and minima, the properties of a quadrilateral, and 
Poncelet’s theorem. To the eleventh book are appended a few 
propositions on the common normal to two non-intersecting 
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straight lines, the properties of the sphere, tetrahedron, and 
regular solids. 

In our former notices we have referred to the valuable 
series of geometrical exercises, and the later books are 
in no way inferior in this respect. They are numerous in 
all parts of every book, and it would be difficult, we think, to 
select any proposition which is not illustrated by its appropriate 
deductions. In the earlier books several diagrams are in- 
correctly drawn, and we are glad to notice an improvement in 
those recently issued. There is, we believe, only one exception 
(VI. 31) to the more satisfactory character of the diagrams. In 
the same proposition, the ratios Fig. X : Fig. Y and Fig. .X 
: Fig. Z should be taken inversely. To Props. 3 and A of the 
sixth book it would be well to add the general theorem when 
the line does not bisect the interior and exterior angles, but is 
equally inclined to the sides. In XI. 13 we would suggest the 
use of the simpler proof that, if two perpendiculars could 
be drawn from a given point to a plane, they would be parallel 
to one another. Euler's theorem, that the number of edges 
in any polyhedron increased by two is equal to the sum of the 
numbers of vertices and faces, would be a useful addition ; and 
it would be well to draw attention to the method of proving 
properties of the tetrahedron by means of the circumscribed 
parallelepiped. 


A Study of Soc.al Morality. By W. A. WATT, M.A., LL.B., 
D.Phil. Glasgow. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 

The first part of this book is concerned with a studv of virtue, 
and duty. Justice, benevolence, and truthfulness are considered, 
and the general drift of these principles is made to emerge from 
the consideration of “cases.” The complicated nature of ex- 
perience is brought out. The discussion has something of a 
legal bias at times, but throughout the book is of great interest 
to the general reader. Dr. Watt is in admirable touch with the 
latest writers. He brings, for instance, into criticism so recent 
a book as Dr. Bosanquet’s “ Philosophical Theory of the 
State,” to say nothing of his “ Psychology of the Moral Self” 
and some of his other essays. Other writers who are quoted 
are Prof. Alexander, W. Bagehot, F. H. Bradley, E. Caird, S. 
Coit, T. H. Green, Le Bon, Prof. James, Prof. Mackenzie, Prof. 
Muirhead, Prof. Ritchie, Prof. Seth, Prof. Sidgwick, Tolstoi, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and Prof. Wundt. The book is, therefore, 
of interest to the philosophical reader in particular, though it 
deals with problems which would necessarily arrest the thoughts 
of those who had little acquaintance with philosophical writ- 
ings. Still, probably the lay reader will be surprised to find 
he has read 120 pages to discover that duty means for the 
writer 

Just a path that is sure, 
Thorny or not ; 
and virtue 
A heart honest and pure 
Keeping the path that is sure. 


Every one might recognize these two assertions, but Dr. Watt 
may be congratulated if the reader, after reading his pages, 
comes to veal/ize the statements more thoroughly. For, no 
doubt, the best reward of a writer on ethics is to establish more 
clearly in the mind of the reader the grounds for holding common- 
sense views on life. 

The second part of Dr. Watt's book is on social organization. 
In this part he discusses different social groups of civilized and 
uncivilized man. He is led to consider the relation of the in- 
dividual to society, and the universal element in the idea of 
morality—reaching through the gamut of relations of man to 
animals, on the one hand, and to ideal humanity, on the other. 
In forming these conceptions the author pleads for a study of 
comparative jurisprudence as helpful, if not necessary, for sound 
judgment in the understanding of the relations between 
theoretical politics and their application to practical problems 
of the State. Nor is it unnecessary for a writer to insist on the 
need of reflection and system as a basis for establishing and 
supporting so-called moral insight into social problems. 

We should have liked to see a more extended treatment of the 
subject of educationinitsrelationtosocial progress. Dr. Watt, how- 
ever, calls attention to one aspect of education (usually neglected, 
it seems to us)—viz., the question of dealing differently with 
different “ temperaments ” in the consideration of volition. He 
says: “As regards the management of temperament, in its 
popular sense, the simple fact that it is of fundamental import- 
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ance that one’s nervous system should work on lines favourable 
to one’s ideals, and not opposed to them, appeals to all as a 
central point.” Of course this conclusion overlooks the point 
that education may have to consider how far it may suggest and 
supply material for the individual to overcome his deficiencies, 
rather than to emphasize the lines of tendency on which he is by 
nature strong and effective. 

The book is produced in good large type, and is certainly, con- 
sidering the subject, easy reading. 


* Heroes of the Nations.” — Saint Louis, the Most Christian 
King. By FREDERICK PERRY, M.A., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

St. Louis and our own Alfred stand pre-eminent among the 
kings of past ages as patterns of kingly virtues. In many points 
they closely resembled each other. In both there was the same 
unaffected piety ; and both were men of action as well as of 
devotion. They loved justice, and took care that it should be 
meted out to all their subjects ; they desired the happiness of 
their people, and promoted it by every means in their power ; 
they were both wise and vigorous rulers. Alfred had the more 
brilliant genius, and was certainly more able as a general ; St. 
Louis had perhaps greater influence on the men of his time. 
Each in his own kingdom raised the conception of the kingly 
dignity, and strengthened the power of the monarchy. The 
after-history of the two kingdoms caused the work of St. Louis 
to be more lasting than that of Alfred. The French monarchy, 
which St. Louis did much to establish, went on increasing in 
strength from century to century; while the work of Alfred was 
to no small extent overthrown in one century after his death, 
and the English kingship was largely changed in character by 
foreign conquest. It may, of course, be said that, while Alfred 
used all his strength for the good of his people, St. Louis wasted 
his strength in profitless crusade. This is true enough, but it is 
not to be reckoned to the discredit of the French King; for men’s 
actions must be judged by the standards of their own times, and 
the crusades of St. Louis were in his own day regarded as be- 
coming a Christian king, not less than Alfred’s religious 
foundations in his day. Mr. Perry’s volume is written in a 
pleasant style, and shows a thorough knowledge of its sub- 
ject. He points out more forcibly than most writers on 
French history the importance of the work accomplished by 
the King’s mother, Blanche, who, as a great ruler, was a worthy 
granddaughter of our Henry IL, while, unlike him, she was 
religious in life and conversation. The character of the saintly 
King is admirably portrayed, and Joinville's delightful stories 
about him are well rendered. The book is much more than a 
biography. It contains a thoroughly good account of the 
growth of the power of the Crown during the King's reign, of 
the rise of French national feeling, and of the relations between 
the King, the Papacy, and the French Church. 

(1) “The Little Library."— Tennysons In Memoriam. With an 
Analysis and Notes by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING. (Price 
IS. Od. net. Methuen.) (2) Tennysons In Memoriam. 
Edited, with a Commentary, by ARTHUR B. ROBINSON. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) In an all too brief introduction Mr. Beeching sketches the 
genesis of the poem, the zdZe mère which gives it unity, and the 
sections into which it naturally falls. This is all familiar 
ground, and has been as well—we will not say better—worked 
out by Dr. Dixon in his excellent “ Primer” to Tennyson. Then 
follow some stray notes on the metre and on the particular 
beauties of the poem. Here Mr. Beeching is wholly original 
and at his best. Thus, starting from Whewell’s unconscious 
anticipation of the metre : 


And so no force, however great, 
Can strain a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 

That shall be absolutely straight, 


he goes on to show how in Tennyson's hand the metre becomes 
an organ with various stops and keys, of which balanced rhetoric 
is the least important. His: censure of the “broken lights” of 
the Prologue and of the ash-bud simile in * The Gardener's 
Daughter" seem to us hypercritical; but we have not space to 
argue the point. The analyses prefixed to each canto are most 
helpful, bringin ^ut as they do the thread of the poem. We 
take at rar” ` analysis of xviii.: “ Beginning with a 
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repetition of the sentiment in x., the poem passes through a 
burst of passion to a first glimpse of the possibility of realizing 
the aspiration of i.” The notes are few, but to the point, and 
rarely superfluous. Sometimes real difficulties are passed over. 
Thus, in xv. 5, how is “crack’d” to be parsed? In xliii. 4, 
what are “the doorways of his head”? What is "the latest 
morn” of xxi. 20? But this continence is a fault on the right 
side. 

(2) Mr. Robinson's edition is more elaborate, but uninspired. 
After Dr. Gatty's “Key,” and the fuller précis of Miss Chap- 
man's “Companion” to “In Memoriam,” a new analysis which 
is nothing but an analysis is a superfluity. Take that of vi.: 
“ Letters begin to arrive; but the conventional consolations 
singularly fail. To say that others suffer is only to increase the 
tragedy ; while to hint that substitutes may yet be found to fill 
the vacant place is utterly to misunderstand what we were to 
one another. As well speak so to the maiden suddenly bereft 
of her betrothed.” The original is so simple that a child of ten 
could follow it at a first reading, and, if he failed to do so, he 
would certainly not be helped by Mr. Robinson's “ conventional " 
prose rendering. Per contra, we find some happy and helpful 
references and quotations, one of which we will give as showing 
in contrast a really illuminative analysis. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
writes on xv.: * Note the forest, the waters, the meadows, 
struck out each in a word ; and the wildness of the wind and 
the width of the landscape given, as Turner would have given 
them, by the low shaft of storm-shaken sunlight dashed from 
the West right across to the East." 


(1) Russian Conversation Grammar. (2) Elementary Russian 
Grammar. Method Gaspey - Otto- Sauer. By MOTTI. 
(Heidelberg : Julius Groos.) 

We are glad to see the second editions of these excellent 
grammars. The “Elementary Russian Grammar” is intended 
to be “an introductory abridgment to the author's larger 
‘Conversation Grammar,’” and “to facilitate the study of the 
language for beginners”; and, it is claimed, will “in many 
cases suffice, especially for those who wish to learn the Russian 
language for practical purposes only.” Any criticism we may 
pass on the larger work will apply, therefore, pro fanto to the 
smaller. 

The author’s general scheme is systematic and clear, and the 
appearance of both volumes is attractive. The fly-leaves contain 
very useful Russian maps of European and Asiatic Russia. 
The English-Russian and Russian-English vocabularies, the 
copious appendices, the well selected exercises, the full lists of 
useful phrases and dialogues testify to the practical design, while 
the extracts culled from the masterpieces of Russian literature 
cannot but succeed in quickening the reader’s interest in the 
magnificent language they are so well adapted to teach. 

We must, however, advert to some defects. Neither book 
has an index, and the proof-sheets of both would have profited 
by a little more revision. The chapter on pronunciation is 
not very accurate, and, in particular, does not sufficiently define 
the peculiar sounds of y and hard /, which might easily have 
been explained by reference to the organs that produce them. 
The Russian language is supremely methodical, a fact of which 
the author has not availed himself as much as he might have 
done. If,at an early stage, he had adequately explained the 
radical distinction of hard and pre-ioticized vowels, and the 
enormous influence it exercises on the sounds and the ortho- 
graphy, and had inserted one or two pages on the rules of the 
transition from e to ¿ë in accented syllables, much that seems 
arbitrary in his treatment would have been made comprehens- 
ible. In other instances, too, greater clearness would have been 
obtained by systematic explanation, instead of a reference to 
“ euphony,” or the mere assertion of an anomaly. These 
remarks apply with especial force to the arrangement of the 
declensions and the conjugations. We find no mention of 
simple perfective verbs or of the use of the present tense to 
signify the perfective future, and rather dislike the relegation 
to a footnote of the fourteen verbs with definite and indefinite 
aspects. These minor points, however, do not prevent us from 
recognizing that we have before us two most practical and 
workmanlike grammars, by the aid of which any student 
may attain, even unassisted, a proficient knowledge of the 
language of commerce, of common intercourse, and of the 
literature. 
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Britain over the Seas. By ELIZABETH LEE. (Murray.) 

If a book of extracts can ever be justified, Miss Lee’s volume 
might be called at least a happy thought. The extracts are 
well chosen, and the reading of their titles alone gives an im- 
pression of the continuity of our concern with the “ over- 
the-sea.” Further, Miss Lee contributes a quite adequate 
introduction, giving a sketch of our colonial doings from the 
beginning until now. She shows, we think, an unnecessary bias 
in her treatment of the present conditions in South Africa. 
That unfinished portion of history might well have been left for 
posterity or the daily papers to deal with. Otherwise her 
account is readable and lucid; though her English style leaves 
something to be desired. The last extract is dated 1852, and 
the latest in date is a portion of a speech of Lord Beaconsfield 
made in 1878. It was therefore scarcely necessary to bring 
the preface down to the present time. The volume encourages 
an idea which still, we fear, needs to be “ rubbed in" to teachers 
—the inalienable connexion, namely, between history and 
geography. Many pertinent political maxims, too, could be 
culled from it—e.g., Bacon's remark: “If you plant where 
savages are, do not only entertain them with trifles and gingles, 
but use them justly and graciously, with sufficient guard never- 
theless ; and do not win their favour by helping them to invade 
their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss.” Or 
Beaconsfield's : “That Empire [the British] is no mean heri- 
tage, but it is not a heritage that can only be enjoyed—it must 
be maintained ; and it can only be maintained by the same 
qualities that created it—by courage, by discipline, by patience, 
by determination, and by a reverence for public law and respect 
for national rights.” But it is as presenting a vivid picture of 
the actual course of the building of the Empire that the volume 
will chiefly appeal to teachers and taught. We are almost 
nauseated at the present moment with the Imperial idea. A 
reading of these extracts should have a sobering effect on 
such as are deceived by the vulgar notions too apt to be 
connected with Imperialism, while it should kindle the spirit of 
just pride in the destiny of our nation and the sense of re- 
sponsibility that a great destiny involves. The few interspersed 
poetical extracts are not so happily chosen as the prose. Still 
they convey some impression of the sentiment of the poets, 
which has, perhaps, done as much to mould the fate of our 
Empire as the absent-minded action of tradesmen. When all 
is said, there is something chilling in prose extracts. Except 
for a few “purple passages,” such as the well known “ Me- 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, &c.,” from 
the “Areopagitica,” it is almost impossible to select prose 
without conveying a sort of “spotty” effect. Teachers who 
know their business will, however, be able to use Miss Lee's 
book as every school-book should be used, for the purpose, 
namely, of urging pupils to go for themselves as far as may be 
to the fountain-heads of history and literature, and not to be 
contented with mere dribblings and tricklings. 


Memory: An Inductive Study. By F. W. COLEGROVE, Ph.D., D.D. 
(714 x 5 in., pp. xi., 369; price 6s. net. G. Bell & Sons.) 

Dr. Colegrove is Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Washington, and has had considerable experience as a teacher of philo- 
sophical subjects. The small book before us is the outcome of much 
reading and careful inquiry, and is enriched with a certain amount of 
original research and experiment conducted by the author himself. The 
experiments do not seem to us to lead anywhither, but are in many 
ways suggestive and interesting. Moreover, the book comes to us with 
the honoured recommendation of Dr. Stanley Hall. It is a general 
survey of the most recent literature concerning the many phases of memory 
rather than an inductive study properly so called ; though much that it 
contains is distinctly inductive, and some of it is new. In particular, 
the chapter on ‘‘ Individual Memories," with its description of the use 
which Dr. Colegrove made of his questionnaire, and his careful dis- 
section and arrangement of the material gathered, will repay attention 
and consideration. And it is to this that the student will probably turn 
at an early stage of his reading— putting up, by the way, a word or two 
of special thanksgiving :o the author for the capital brief historical 
sketch of past and present theories on memory with which the book 
opens. Dr. Colegrove is, of course, on his guard, and warns us also to 
be cautious, with regard to making too much of the supposed inter- 
connexions between brain and mind, and, as a corollary, of the 
localization in the brain of definite mental activities. The hypothesis 
which on the whole most strongly appeals to him as the one best able to 
harmonize the data to hand is one which he styles ** Genetic Parallelism 
and Functional Interaction," and which he treats with sufficient fullness 
in the chapter on ** Memories." He might, however, be even more 


reserved than he has been, and more persistently refuse to be lured away 
by the plausibilities of Flechsig and his school. A small dose of what 
Dr. J. S. Christison says as to the proved relations of brain with mind 
would do no harm—even to one with his eyes as wide open as Dr. 
Colegrove. What is said on ''Apperception" is well said, though 
somewhat briefly, and follows closely the lines of Dr. Carl Lange. But 
the chapter on ‘‘ Pedagogical Applications” is disappointing and not 
particularly novel, though quite void of offence. We are to some extent 
divided in our opinion of this small book ; but, on the whole, we are 
inclined to echo Dr. Stanley Hall's statement that a plain, simple, 
scientific handbook, dealing with memory from a modern standpoint, 
was lacking, and that this small volume goes far towards supplying 
what was wanted. 


The Human Nature Club: An Introduction to the Study of Mental Life. 
By EDWARD THORNDIKE, Ph.D. (Price 5s. net. Longmans.) 

There are many students to whom the study of formal psychology is 
difficult, especially in the early stages, through having to deal with ab- 
stractions. Nor is this always due to incapacity on the part of the young 
student. It is rather the abruptness which characterizes the change of 
view from the ordinary conception of minds as manifested in indi- 
viduals to the idea of mind in general, and mind in itself. A teacher, 
for instance, may have had a wide experience in dealing with individual 
children, and may have marked insight in character-reading, but he 
comes to a study of psychology—when his experience furnishes him with 
out-standing cases which do not follow in appearance the generalizations 
which are laid down—and it takes time to realize that his experience of 
individuals may not be the perspective of normal psychology. The fact 
is that psychology is usually studied with too little of educational 
method. There is too much hurrying forward to the laws and generaliza- 
tions of the science—without a sufficient steeping in the concrete 
phenomena. Dr. Thorndike attempts in this book to start from 
the ordinary experience of human nature in daily intercourse, and 
to lead on to psychological suggestions which can be followed up 
by more sustained and formal study, for which he provides references. 
The avowed object of the book is to wake people up to the possibility of 
a scientific study of mind, and to bring before them some results which 
they can investigate and test for themselves. The dialogue form is 
adopted ; and, though this may repel some advanced students, beginners 
in psychology will find Dr. Thorndike's book attractive and useful. 


New Methods in Education. Student's Edition. By J. LisERTY TADD. 
(Price 8s. 6d. net. Orange Judd Co.) 

This book strikes us as a little pretentious, if well meaning. We fail 
to discover any novelty in it; on the other hand, we observe a few 
instances in which it is behind the times. Thus, in the courses on 
clay modelling, no attempt is made to graduate the exercises on any 
intelligible principle ; yet it is just in respect of order and method that 
most progress has recently been made with this discipline. But the 
design of the author, which, stated briefly, is to establish the educa- 
tional value of manual training, is one of those that it has never been the 
policy of this journal to discourage. Be it enough to say that the con- 
tents of the book, which is liberally illustrated, will be of service to those 
who find them new. 


* University Tutorial Series."—.4 Manual of Psychology. By G. F. 
Srour, M.A., LL.D. (Price 8s. 6d. Clive.) 

This is a second edition, ** revised and enlarged," the enlargement 
extending to about twenty pages in more than six hundred ; and the 
two thin volumes are combined in one thick volume. The alterations, 
so far as we have distinguished them, tend to greater lucidity by fuller 
explanation. The book is an excellent summary by a fresh and inde- 
pendent mind working from a particular point of view, and an admirable 
example of an elementary text-book by a first-class writer. We hope, 
however, that Dr. Stout will put his knife into it here and there more 
firmly for the next edition. For instance, we do not think that his 
final conclusions on Associationism, whatever the result, should rest 
upon a criticism of Mill's ** Mental Chemistry," but rather upon the 
fullest typical expositions of the principle, not omitting later writers 
than Mill. Dr. Stout has interposed a fresh paragraph guarding his 
treatment of the psycho-physical parallelism which he takes as ‘‘ a suff- 
ciently good working hypothesis "—and perhaps it is the safest working 
hypothesis—of the relation of mind and body. We cannot but think 
that he might usefully extend this part, so as to afford a firmer founda- 
tion, and give the student a sense of greater solidity. ‘* The explanation 
of psycho-physical parallelism,” as he says, '* is ultimately based on an 
idealistic view of material phenomena”; and this seems to be an 
adequate ground for a fuller exposition of the suggested hypothesis, and 
there would be no reason to fear a charge of irrelevancy. Dr. Stout, we 
should add, is fully abreast of the latest developments of physiological 
and experimental methods. 


A History of English Literature. By E. J. MATHEW, M.A., LL.B. 
(634 x 43% in., pp. $34 ; price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr Mathew was formerly Professor of History in the University of 

New Zealand, and his little ** First Sketch of English History" was 

noticed not very long ago in our columns. His present small volume 
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on the history of English literature seems to us a respectable and praise- 
worthy, and, in spite of at least one peculiar omission, a careful little 
production. As a reference book for teachers in school it will be found 
useful ; but we are not quite prepared to allow it the name of a history. 
That seems to us too large a title for its scope and contents. It is too 
busy about details and somewhat unimportant bits of information to 
allow of much space being given to larger interpretations and generaliza- 
tions. It is more anxious not to omit anything than to find any 
striking significance for what it includes. It is no whit worse than 
countless other books of its class—indeed, in many respects it is better 
than very many of them, But such books are not really needed, and 
are liable to do a great deal of harm to true literature teaching. They 
produce a fictitious acquaintance books with which have not been read ; 
and encourage a showy substitution of mere tit-bits of information for 
real literary culture. Mr. Mathew does not aim at such a substitution, 
and would probably himself protest against it. But small books of 
literary information are only too liable to have that effect. Mr. 
Mathew’s criticisms and appreciations are moderate and sound, and he 
evidently has an eye for literary quality. His illustrative quotations are 
well chosen and typical; and he is often very happy in his remarks on 
more modern writers, such as those dealt with in his sections on ‘* The 
Nineteenth Century ” and ** The Reign of Queen Victoria.” But why 
is Walter Savage Landor ignored, both as a poet and as a prose writer ? 
This can be nothing but the merest slip. But it shakes the young 
student's confidence. Such a mistake, however, may be readily cor- 
rected later on. It is the only one of the kind which we have noticed. 
There is much in the small volume which is pleasant to read, and of 
sound good sense. But heaven forbid that we should substitute even 
the pleasantest of books about literature for the study of literature itself. 


By HENRY S. PANCOAST. 


An Introduction to English Literature. 
G. Bell & 


(634 x4% in., pp. xiii., $56, illustrated ; price Ss. 
Sons.) 

Mr. Pancoast is Instructor in English Literature in the De Laney 
School, Philadelphia, and either as “ Representative English Litera- 
ture," or in some similar form, his book has already been some years 
before the public. It is now in a revised edition, in which certain 
material which he did not at first think it well to include has been in- 
serted ; and one or two sketches have been treated at somewhat greater 
length—the result being a well informed, well written, and useful little 
book. We highly approve the plan Mr. Pancoast has adopted of 
giving us a working handbook rather than a history of English litera- 
ture; of omitting what it is of less importance that a young student should 
have set before him, and so gaining space for a fuller treatment of the 
greater writers ; and of making the text frequently a more or less direct 
commentary on the books given in the lists appended to the chapters. 
Mr. Pancoast desires to send his students to the literature itself, and 
not to supply a fictitious acquaintance with books which they have not 
read and cannot be supposed to have read. No doubt it would be quite 
possible to cavil at some of the omissions ; but, for our own part, were 
we disposed to find fault at all, it would be that here and there 
material is included which might justifiably have been omitted. 
Perhaps, however, we should not have the generality of readers on our 
side; and, on second thoughts, we are more inclined to say that the 
author has very happily hit the golden mean. The criticisms and ap- 
preciations with which the book abounds show moderation, good taste, 
and thoughtfulness ; and views as to what should be and what should not 
be are not unduly thrust upon us. Of course the author has his parti- 
alities and his personal enthusiasms ; but his book would not be half as 
readable as it is if he had not. He has his own opinion, but is quiet 
and modest about it. Personally, we could have spared the illustrative 
portraits—especially if we could have had a few more illustrative quota- 
tions in their place— but they are quite innocuous, Of the ** Study Lists? 
at the end of the chapters we quite approve; and the ‘‘ Tables of 
Literary Periods” in the appendix will be found useful. There is, of 
course, also an index. This little ** Introduction" is sure to take a 
useful and respected place among books of its kind. 


an Introduction (o the Industrial aud Social History of England. By 
EbwARD P. CukEvNEv, Professor of European History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (Macmillan.) 

Prof. Cheyney is already favourably known by his work on the rural 
changes in England in the sixteenth century. His present volume is an 
able, lucid, and ettective summary on a basis of competent knowledge ; 
and the text is usefully reinforced by a considerable number of judiciously 
selected illustrations, as well as by pertinent bibliographies appended 
to the different chapters. One might have expected a fuller account of 
the operation of the Exchequer, of the development of banking, and of 
the effects of the rise of trading companies and of colonial expansion. 
Prof. Cheyney is at his best in working out the medieval system—vills 
and manors, gilds, trade and commerce—with the economic changes 
running through the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries ; and, again, 
in his careful exposition of the great mechanical inventions that ushered 
in the industrial revolution of the later eighteenth century, the factory 
system and factory legislation, and generally the details of the extension 
of Government control and of voluntary association in modern times. 


It is but seldom that one can complain of lack of clearness or precision. 
A student will probably have some difficulty in explaining what is 
meant by a ‘‘ free tenant” on a manor, even after Prof. Cheyney has 
stated that he is a ‘‘ tenant holding freely," and differentiated him from 
a villain. However, there is a moot point here, and some more definite 
notion may be gathered from the detailed comparison of the duties of 
free and customary tenants. It seems rather a stretch to make the 
Workmen's Compensation Act cover ‘‘ all forms of modern industry in 
which accidents are likely to occur? ; it would probably be nearer the 
truth to divide the ‘‘all” by half. The book, in any case, is a 
thoroughly honest piece of work; though we should hesitate to place it 
on an equality with Mr. Townsend Warner's ** Landmarks," which 
has no illustrations and is less liberally got up. 


The Memorrs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, with various Observations 
and Excursions. By Himself. Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK 
HirL, D.C.L., LL.D. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 

** The public are always curious to know the men who have left behind 
them any image of their minds,” and in all essential points Gibbon has 
done enough to satisfy such curiosity amply, and done it in a form that 
has permanently established his ** Memoirs " as one of the very fore- 
most, if not the first, of autobiographies. With sure instinct he saw that 
“the review of my moral and literary character is the most interesting 
to myself and to the public,” and that part of the work he left in all but 
perfect form. We agree with Dr. Birkbeck Hill that it would have 
been rather a blemish **to amuse the reader with a gallery of portraits 
and a collection of anecdotes," though these might have furnished a 
diverse and curious interest in a sepaiate connexion. Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, in his luminous preface, does not spare Gibbon's *' grievous faults ” 
from the moral point of view, though he sets off against them in full 
relief his **noble and unwearying industry" and his marvellous 
accuracy. He follows Lord Shefheld's text, ** with the exception of a 
few words" ; but it seems a pity that ** respect for Mr. Murray's copy- 
right" should have prevented him from restoring Gibbon's own ex- 
pressions in all cases where it is known that Lord Sheffield, for one 
finical reason or another, substituted other words. The editor has done 
his duty with most praiseworthy diligence : there is no page without a 
note, and few without three or four, if not half a dozen, while the 
larger comments or illustrations occupy seventy-two pages of appendix 
under sixty-cight heads. It is curiously characteristic that two quota- 
tions have baflled the industry and learning of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
though he has ‘‘consulted some of the best Latin scholars in three 
Universities." An admirable edition of a charming book. 


The Power of Womanhood. By ELLice HorkKiNs. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Wells Gardner, Darton.) 

Every great social change has won its way through long years of 
opposition. Yet those reaping its benefits look back with amazement on 
the unenlightened folk who opposed it. All that Miss Ellice Hopkins 
has to say on the delicate question of initiating boys and girls into 
“ secrets known to all" before their school life begins, all that she urges 
against a lower standard of morality being accepted for men is perfectiy 
true, and modestly stated. Her book will make strongly for the change 
she desires, though it may be many years off yet. 


Concerning Children. By C. P. GILMAN. (Price 6s. Putnam.) 

If Miss Gilman and similar writers give us many more works such as 
the above, there will be certainly a decrease in population, an increase 
in créches, kindergartens, and boarding schools. Young mothers have 
a new name for their offspring, They are not ** blessings," but ‘‘ fear- 
ful responsibilities." The present training, according to this book, seems 
a relic of savage times. Children are to be treated as reasonable folk, 
and papa and mamma must be on their very best behaviour when the 
children come along. There is to be no **unquestioning " obedience. 
** The habit of submission to authority is one of the sources from which 
we constantly replenish human weakness." Modern parents will look 
to the family vault with resignation when they read that: ‘‘ The privacy 
and conservatism of the family group have made it a nursing-ground of 
rudimentary survivals long since outgrown in more open fields." There 
are one or two excellent points, but these are lost in general nonsense. 


Introduction to Zoology. By C. B. and G. C. DAVENPORT. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.) 

There are several kinds of introductions ; some tell you just the name 
of the person. Mr. Davenport and his sister want every one to know 
and like zoology because they like it themselves ; so they introduce 1t 
very cleverly, very brightly, explain away all its ** dry” points, and 
make learned names clear by telling their derivation. Beginning with 
‘The Grasshopper and its Allies," one is taken through twenty 
chapters based on the same plan, ending with the mouse. Appendix E. 
gives '* Outlines of Laboratory Work " ; then a list of reference works, 
a synopsis, and a glossary. Fine photographs and careful explanations 
where to find the various things mentioned make the work as perfect 
as possible. It is capital all through. 

A Glossary of Botanic Terms. By B. D. JACKSON. 

Duckworth & Co.) 

Personally we do not feel at all sure that a a book of this character 

was wanted. As regards the book itself, we find it contains an 
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astounding number of words, and has evidently been put together with 
a considerable amount of labour. And, therefore, it is regrettable that 
the work was conducted with such lack of thoroughness as to render the 
discovery of the following mistakes and deficiencies the unavoidable 
result of a cursory examination. The words clostridium, staphylococcus, 
streplococcus, sarcina, denitrification, disinfectant, nitragin, putre- 
faction, tetanus are wanting—all of them words of everyday occurrence 
in modern bacteriology. ‘‘ Damping,” we are told, is ‘‘a term for 
premature decay in plants, especially young seedlings, attributed to 
excess of moisture.” True so far as it goes, but not a word of Pythium 
de Baryanum. — '* Nitrification,” the Glossary states, is ‘‘ the action of 
a nitric ferment,” but we are not told whether it is organized or only 
an enzyme. We are left in the dark as to where the process takes 
place, and in ignorance of the genera Nitrosomonas and Nitrobacter. 
We are gravely informed that oleic acid is a **glyceride or fat occurring 
in plants”; and of verdigris (copper acetate) no better explanation is 
forthcoming than that it is the sea-green **rust?" of brass; which, 
though a popular belief, is erroneous. The ‘‘rust” on brass is not 
verdigris at all; it is copper carbonate. Partridge-wood proper is the 
wood of Heisteria coccinea, Jacq., growing in the West Indies and 
Brazil. The term is, however, also used to describe oak-wood de- 
composed by the action of Stereum frustulosum. Mr. Jackson provides 
only the latter definition. Such instances as these, which might be 
multiplied, compel us to pronounce the book something worse than a 
superfluity. 


Tales from the Roman Republic. Adapted from the Text of Livy. 
Part II. By JoHN BARROW ALLEN, M.A. (Price Is. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This book is the continuation of a previous collection of tales under 
the same title, and is intended as a stepping-stone to the translation of 
a Latin author. It will fulfil its purpose admirably in schools in which 
the author's ** Elementary Latin Grammar” is used, grammatical 
references being solely to that treatise. The first three chapters are 
broken up into short portions; the later ones are printed continuously. 
There is a full equipment of notes, vocabularies, and exercises, and 
every care has been taken to overcome difficulties by presenting them 
gradually. Attention is directed to the subject-matter of the book by 
means of an historical introduction and a sketch map of Central Italy. 
Mr. Allen retains the spelling guum side by side with cum, on the 
ground that the student will frequently meet with the former in old 
editions or reprints of old editions. His courtesy is excessive, since 
quum texts grow daily more rare, and can be corrected, if it be deemed 
necessary, with a pen. We remark, incidentally, that **in this inter- 
change of conversation " (Ais invicem sermonibus) is doubtful English, 
conversation being itself an iaterchange of words. 


The Conspiracy of Catiline as related by Sallust. By ALLEN and 
GREENOUGH. Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and M. G. 
DANIELL. (Ginn & Co.) 

The writer of this notice is acquainted with no less than twelve 
separate editions of the *'* Catiline" with English notes. Of editions 
having the ** Jugurtha” bound up inthe same volume the number is legion. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Messrs. Allen and Green- 
ough's book is that the compilers seem naively unconscious of prede- 
cessors or rivals. We supposed the reason was that they were writing 
for small boys, until we saw that they referred to five different Latin 
grammars, the notes being largely of this kind :—‘‘ Cf. § 270 ? and 272 a, 
1, 2; B. 3305; G. 535; H. 538 (615); H. and B." The pupil, then, 
has nothing to do but to interpret the abbreviations and examine as 
many as possible of the manuals to which they apply. Yet, if the book 
does not appeal particularly to us, it clearly has those who buy it, be- 
cause it satisfies their wants ; and there is no reason why it should not 
continue in favour with the same circles as before. It has a vocabulary, 
but none of the illustrations now so popular in the school-room. 


Latin Syntax Exercises. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. (Price of 
each part, 8d. Bell & Sons.) 

The author is an assistant master at St. Paul's, and the book is 
marked by the thoroughness that has come to be characteristic of the 
famous school. The object of the series of exercises is, as he tells us, 
to provide material for practice in certain special points of syntax which 
experience shows present difficulties to students of Latin prose. The 
five parts (to be had separately) are as follows :—(1) ‘The Ut Book, 
including Ne, Quominus, Quin”; (2) ** Conditional Sentences, with 
Dum and Dummodo”; (3) '* The Cum Book" ; (4) ** Oratio Obligua” ; 
(5) ** The Qui Book, with Utinam, Quasi, &c." Even those who may not 
care to give their boys the whole prescription may wish to have a special 
medicine for a particular weakness. The division of the series will enable 
them to satisfy their wants at this source. As to the system of the exercises, 
our only fear is that a teacher of unusual powers would be required to 
prevent the drill from becoming wearisome. Seventeen pages of sen- 
tences illustrating constructions with cum, taken continuously, might 
deaden interest. But the difficulty could be overcome by making a 
selection from the abundant material supplied. 


Greek Unseens in Prose. Intermediate Section. (Price 4d. Blackie.) 

Head masters will be glad of this cheap collection of passages for 
unprepared translation. The thirty prose extracts are from Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, or Lucian; the thirty verse extracts from 
Homer or Euripides. We have not detected any misprints. 


Test Questions on the Latin Language. By F. W. LEVANDER. 
(Price 2s. H. K. Lewis.) 

If some of Mr. Levander’s questions are new, many of them have 
been familiar to us for years, being of the kind known in the class-room 
as ‘Sold stagers.” But his compilation draws the attention of students 
to important points, and will save labour to overworked schoolmasters. 
Unless we are mistaken, these are just the two objects that he has had 
in view in making it. The questions in the first part are arranged in 
sections of almost equal difficulty. An attempt at gradation would 
render a third edition of the book more valuable. The fact that it has 
already reached a second is a testimony to its merits in the present form. 
We can sincerely recommend its use to learners who wish to test 
their knowledge, and to teachers who can choose quickly what they 
need immediately. 


Discernenda Latina. By J. S. HOWELL. (Price 6d. Blackie.) 

This is a collection of phrases and idioms, apparently intended to be 
learned by rote. We fail to discover in it anything novel or interesting. 
The author seems unaware that when he brings together, for example, 
aeger, aver, and agger, for the purpose of distinction, he is gratuitously 
inducing a cause of confusion into the mind of a child. 


Schillers Wallenstein. Edited by Max WINKLER, Ph.D. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a scholarly treatment of the famous trilogy. Having been 
prepared for the use of college students, the book naturally has no 
vocabulary, and the notes more often explain difficulties than supply a 
rendering. The illustrations consist of a map of Germany at the time 
of the Thirty Years’ War and some good copies of old engravings. 
The introduction is exhaustive, and a full bibliography enhances the 
value of the edition, which will be found by those who use it to be 
handy, accurate, and complete. 


Der Scheik von Alessandria, Von WiLMELM Haurr. Edited by 
WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. (Pitt Press.) 

This little volume of the *' Pitt Press Series" will be welcome to all 
those who value Mr. Rippmann's method of annotation, as well as to 
those who believe that even young children are conscious—if dimly 
conscious—of style. The stories deserve to be read both for their 
literary grace and for their dramatic interest, and the teacher who puts 
the book in the hands of a lower form will merit, if he does not receive, 
the gratitude of his boys. The editor gives us twenty-five pages 
of notes to one hundred and five of text, which is a reasonable 
proportion in an elementary work. He also supplies a vocabulary, 
with which he incorporates an index to the notes. The book might 
be taken after Lessing's '* Fables" or the ordinary ‘‘ First Reader.” 
To those who have pupils at that stage we can cordially recommend it. 
Perhaps it may be well to state that the tales included are *' Der 
Zwerg Nase,” ''Der junge Engländer,” and *''Die Geschichte 
Almansors," the story of Abner the Jew having been omitted as un- 
suitable for the purpose in view. 


German without Tears. By Mes. IfuGH BELL. (Part I., 9d. ; 
Part IL, 1s. ; Part III., is. 3d. Edward Arnold.) 

The title that Mrs. Bell has chosen is of the catchpenny order, and 
the illustrations which accompany her text do not attract us very 
strongly. Otherwise this elementary German reading book for the 
nursery and kindergarten has decided merits. It aims at impressing a 
limited number of words on the child's mind by constant repetition ; 
lest, however, the repetition should grow wearisome, the words are 
woven into bright little stories drawn from the sphere of childish 
interests. The plan is simple and pedagogically sound, being, to use 
the familiar phrase, ** in accordance with nature.” We ought, perhaps, 
to say that, whilst Mrs. Bell's name appears on the cover, the title-page 
describes the book as *' adapted from the French of Mrs. Hugh Bell by 
A. H. Hutchinson." 


German Passages for Unprepared Translation. Selected by 
EDUARD EHRKE. (Price 3s. Clarendon Press.) 

This is a selecton of 176 pieces from various German authors, and is 
intended for Army and Civil Service candidates. The choice has been 
judiciously made, and the book may be put with advantage into the 
hands of those for whom it is designed. 


Longmans’ Advanced French Unseens. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW. (Price 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Why ''Unseens"? ‘* Unseens,” answers Mr. Bertenshaw, ** serve 
not merely as tests, but for practice in a variety of styles and authors.” 
True, but this is a secondary use, and when the pupil is furnished with 
notes and vocabulary a Reader is the more natural title. What, again, 
either in an unseen book or a book of extracts, is the possible use of a 
table of irregular verbs? Again, we have a capital collection of French 
idioms, but they have no connexion with the text. The book, like 
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Tristram Shandy, has been unfortunate in its conception and christening, 
but that does not prevent it from turning out a very useful addition to 
our school library. The passages chosen are generally interesting : that 
is the main point, and the pupil who has conscientiously worked through 
the volume will have gained a very fair notion of the literary charm and 
the versatility of Modern French. Romance plays rather too large a 
part, and history is meagrely represented ; but sixty extracts cannot 
pretend to give every genre. A worse defect is that the passages are 
not graduated in difficulty, and it would be well in a second edition to 
indicate by some symbol the easy, the fairly easy, and the hard passages. 
The notes are mainly philological, and little or no help is given in trans- 
lation. To give a single instance :— 


** Nous étions seul à seule et marchions en rêvant, 
Elle et moi, les cheveux et la pensée au vent,” 


is annotated ‘‘ Seu? à seuk = ‘heart to heart. Les cheveux = ‘in 
perfect freedom, thinking only of each other.’” Is not thisa stone for 
bread? The vocabulary, too, though we have noted only two or three 
omissions, will not afford much more help than the dictionary in trans- 
lating. The words given under crisper, déloyal, monument, titi, do not 
suit the text. 


Elementary Swedish Grammar. Method Gaspey-Otto-Sauer. 
By Henry Fort. (Heidelberg: Julius Groos. ) 

This volume follows the well known plan and arrangement of the 
series in which it appears, and any one that works faithfully through it 
will have a good grip of the Swedish language. The rules are set out 
in remorseless classifications, which might in several cases be cut down 
materially with comfort to the student. One expects occasional blunders 
when the printer is a foreigner ; but they are less pardonable when the 
author informs us that a distinguished Oxford professor has given ** much 
valuable advice," and has ‘‘read the proofs of the, English part." 
Thus the student should not be told that Swedish 4 is pronounced 
** like oa in care when long." "The printer has gone into the wrong line, 
and nobody has set him right. In the very first lesson we find **àr 
fadern good ?"— phonetically or proleptically, but still blunderingly. 
** Like the English relative pronoun ‘ that,’ som is never governed by a 
preposition,” says M. Fort (page 96). Presently he gives the example ; 
** Jag känner ej till flickan som Ni talar om," ** I do not know the girl 
that you are speaking of'"— where som is governed by om, just as 
“that " is governed by ‘‘of.” What is meant is that the preposition 
never comes before the relative, but always later in the clause. Still, 
such blemishes are infrequent. The exercises and reading-lessons are 
abundant and well contrived, and there is a useful vocabulary. 


The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By GILBERT 
WHITE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. C. MIALL, 
F.R.S., and W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 

Prof. Mialland Mr. Warde Fowler have executed a labour of love with 

admirable fidelity to the author, down to a scrupulous retention of his 
spelling and punctuation, and even to a distinctive indication of addi- 
tions to his index. The scientific and literary footnotes with which they 
have supplemented White’s are careful, concise, and full, so that the 
present generation at least need not hope for any better illustration of 
the text. The editors have reprinted here the whole of the original 
edition of 1789, except the appendix of Latin charters and deeds, which, 
of course, are of special and not popular interest, and may well be left 
aside for the present occasion. Besides the ** Natural History” and 
** Antiquities,” they give the ** Observations on various parts of Nature,” 
extracted by Dr. Aikin from White'sdiaries, but they very properly leave out 
the ‘‘ Naturalist's Calendar," compiled by Dr. Aikin, supplemented by 
Markwick, and commonly retained by later editors, which, however, 
** White never saw, and which he deliberately refrained from compiling 
for the * History." Prof. Miall writes the sections of the introduction 
dealing with White's life, with Selborne, and with the history of White's 
book; and Mr. Warde Fowler treats briefly, but effectively, White's 
view of the migration of birds. No better edition of this famous book 
could reasonably be wished. 


* Manuals of Employment." —/Vursing. By CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 
(Price rs. Walter Scott.) 

This calm, business-like little work ought to act as a wholesome 
check on enthusiastic damsels who think, as a recently returned 
soldier put it, that ** all a nurse has to do is to mop a fellow's head 
with Eau-de-Cologne and tidy him up." The fist section, ** On the 
Field of Work,” is only bettered by ‘‘ Training, and How to Get It.” 
A most useful book. 


(1) Plane and Solid Geometry. By A. SCHULTZE, Ph.D., and F. L. 
SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D. (Price 6s. Macmillan.) (2) Zhe 
Junior Euclid, Books II. and IV. By S. W. FINN, M.A. 
(Price 2s. Clarendon Press.) (3) Geometrical Exercises from 
Nixows ** Euclid Revised," with Solutions. By A. LARMOR, 
M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) (4) * The University 
Tutorial Series." — Deductions in Euclid. By T. W. EDMONDSON, 
M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. Clive.) 

(1) In plan, the ‘‘ Plane and Solid Geometry” closely resembles 
other American text-books of geometry, though here and there are 


to be found slight deviations from the average course. We meet 
with the same lucid treatment and logical method, and in many cases 
with the same forms of expression, that are to be found in these 
works. The printing and diac iis are excellent, and, in the latter 
respect especially, the book is far superior to its English equivalents. 

(2) In explaining the first twelve propositions in Euclid, a good 
teacher has frequent recourse to methods which he discards when his 
pupils are more advanced. In explaining the fifth proposition, for 
instance, he will draw the pairs of triangles separately, marking the parts 
which are known to be equal. But such a course is surely unnecessary 
for students who have made their way as far as the third and fourth 
books. We think, therefore, that Mr. Finn errs in giving too much 
help to his readers, and that the proofs might in many cases be 
shortened with advantage. The diagrams also are marred by the use of 
unusually heavy lines. In other respects the edition seems to us a good 
one. The converses of Props. 21, 22, &c., in the à " d book are 
introduced into the text; the three parts of Prop. 31 are proved with 
separate figures ; and there are the usual additional theorems on the 
nine-points circle, Simson's line, inversion, &c. The exercises and 
riders are well arranged. 

(3) The exercises in Mr. Nixon's valuable ‘‘ Euclid Revised " are 
here reprinted, with solutions of the harder problems and hints for the 
easier ones. The omission of all diagrams increases the usefulness of 
the book. 

(4) Mr. Edmondson's book is rather a sequel to Euclid than a col- 
lection of deductions. It contains the more important additional pro- 
positions, and none that should be omitted, arranged according to 
Euclid's order, and fully— perhaps too fully—proved. Most of the 
diagrams are well executed, but the lettering occasionally varies, and in 
several figures there is a quite unnecessary employment of heavy 
lines. The figure of Art. 26 is also incorrectly drawn. As a 
supplement to Euclid, the book is useful for beginners; though we 
do not think that any special need existed for another work of the kind. 


(1) ** The University Tutorial Series." — 77e Tutorial Algebra, 
Part I.: E/esientary Course. By R. DEAKIN, M.A. (Price 
3s. 6d. Clive.) (2) Elementary Algebra. By R. GRAHAM, M.A. 
Third Edition. (Price 6s. Longmans.) (3) Algebra for Element- 
ary Schools. Part II. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and R.J. Woop, 
B.A. (Price 6d. Macmillan.) 

(1) If the object of this work be to fill a gap in a series of text- 
books, there may be some reason for its existence; hut otherwise we 
do not think that it is better than those already in the field, while to 
some it is distinctly inferior. A short chapter on the graphic repre- 
sentation of linear functions is the only noteworthy point in which it 
differs from the average text-book. Asa rule, the methods of solution 
employed are satisfactory, but the obliteration of fractions which cancel 
is unnecessary as well as unsightly. The treatment of the theory is 
about the same as in other text-books of the type to which this belongs, 
though we are acquainted with none in which a power and an index 
are regarded as equivalent (page 6). The course is the usual one as far as 
geometrical progression, with the omission of variation, literal equations 
being discussed before factors. The book is well printed, and the pages 
are less frequently disfigured than in some others of the same series by 
incessant variety of type. 

(2) The first edition of Mr. Graham’s ** Elementary Algebra” was 
published in 1889, and the second in 1893. The present edition differs 
from the last only in the correction of errors. With the exception of 
some of the bookwork, especially that of the early chapters, this is a 
text-book that deserves to be more widely known and used. The 
examples are abundant and carefully chosen, and the sets, we are glad 
to see, close with examples that require some thought and care for their 
solution. 

(3) The second part of the ** Algebra for Elementary Schools” in- 
cludes simple equations, factors, H.C. F., L.C.M., and fractions. The 
method adopted is the same as in the first part, the bookwork consisting 
chiefly of instructions for working examples, with references, in the case 
of theorems, to Messrs. Hall and Knight’s ‘‘ Elementary Algebra." 
The examples, as before, are well adapted for use in the higher classes 
of elementary schools. 


- 


(1) Pitman’s Complete Commercial Arithmetic. (Price 2s. 6d.) 
(2) Elementa Arithmetica. (Price 2s. Rees.) (3) Mental 
Arithmetic for Schoo/s and Training Colleges. By F. L. GRANT, 
M.A., and A. M. Hitt, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
(4) Exercises in Arithmetic. By H. Conway, B.A. (Price 6d. 
Sullivan.) (5) Macmiliaws Monthly Test Books in Arithmetic: 
Scheme B. By R. F. MACDONALD. (Seven parts, price 3d. 
each.) (6) Longmans’ Complete Arithmetics : Course A (Seven 
books, price rs. 9d.; Answers, 2s. Id.); Course B (Three 
books, price 6d. ; Answers, 9d.). (7) Blackie’s -Jrithmerie for 
Course B. (Seven paits, price 3d. each.) 8) Arithmetic Tests: 
Scheme B. (Seven parts, price Id. each. Blackie.) (9) Ne/son's 
Metric Arithmitics. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. 
BAKER, B.A. (Three parts, price rod.) (10) Cambridge Higher 
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Oxford Locals, 1902. 


GEOGRAPHY.—Preliminary and Junior. For Scotland, Ger- 
many, and North America use Lyps’s British 
Isles, Europe, and North America. nis. 
neteach. (See below.) 
Senior. For British Isles, Europe, North America 
use Lvpe's British Isles, Burope, and 
North America. rs. net each. (See below.) 

BNGLISH.—Preliminary. For Scott's “Ivanhoe” use Black’s 
School Edition. Edited by J. HicuAM, M.A. 
1s. 6d. With School Introduction and Notes. 

Junior. For Scott's ‘‘ IVANHOE” use Black's 
School Edition as above. For Scott's “ MAR- 
MION" use Black’s Edition. Edited by W. M. 
MackENziE, M.A. rs. net. With School Notes. For 
"JULIUS C/ESAR" use Black’s Sohool Edi. 
tion. Edited by L.W. Lype, M.A. ıs. net. With 
School Introduction and brief Notes. 

Senior. For “JULIUS CESAR" use Black’s 
School Edition as above. 

FEBNCH.—For Preliminary and Junior French set books are 
optional, and in Senior French, no books are set. 
ore below for works which afford good preparation for 

nseens, 


Black’s Geographical Series. 


By L. W. LYDE, M.A. 
Norse.—The broad outlines of asori apra Study provided by this Series should 


rove of value to the student. e main object is to show the relationship of 
hysical Geography considered as cause to Political and Commercial Geography 
viewed as effect. The series is adapted for Middle and Upper Class work. 


The World. 392pp. 2s. 6d. net. Asia. Including the East Indies. 1s. 
British Empire. 128 pp. 1s. net. net. 
Africa. Second Edition. rs. net. 


British Isles. Second Edition. 
IS. net. Worth America. Including the 
Second Edition. West Indies. 1s. net. 


Burope. IS. net. 
Elementary Europe. 4d. net. South America. ıs. net. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. By Dr. A. J. HERDERTSON. 126 pp. rs. net. 
An Elementary Human Geography tracing the influence of environment upon 
mankind. The reading of this work by middle and upper classes should tend 
to widen the student's outlook. ` 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. By W.R. Tavlor. A New Idea in Geography. 
The Synthetical Map provides a triple map of each country, which presents to 
view at one and the same time :— 


t 


i A. B. | C. 
ed Industries Blank Test 
bou, and Map, with 
is Products. ; chief Railways. | 


The sheet is made to fold so that, Maps A and B being hidden from view, the blank 
Map C becomes a Test Map. Notes relative to the History, Colonies, or Geology 
of the country are given on the back of the sheet. 

Europe in 12 Maps. 2d. net each. Synthetical Atlas of Europe. 


England and Wales. & Sections. as. 6d. 
2d. net each. Synthetical Atlas of England 
_ And Wales. 2s. 


Black’s French Series. 


GRAMMAIBRE PRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. By W. G. HARTOG. 
1s. net. This short French Grammar (in French) is designed to render practic- 
able the system, so strongly advocated, of conducting the French lessons orally 
in Fænch. 

LES GAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. ts. 6d. 
Illustrated. 108 pp. With or without Vocabulary. A Second Year Readin 
Book. The short historical sketches, mainly biographical, provide a useful aud 
DEI ung insight into the early life and customs of the ancient inhabitants of 

rance, 

AGE OF LOUIS XI. By F. B. SmarT, M.A. 156 pp. 2s. AGE OF 
RICHELIEU. By A. Jamson SmituH, M.A. 180 pp. 2s. A selection of 
extracts from contemporary or modern authors, providing for medium classes a 
wide variety of style and a very beneficial correlation of history and literature. 


VOLTAIRE, CONTES ET MELANGES. By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 
Illustrated. 159 pp. 2s. A selection of Voltaire's shorter prose works, for 
advanced classes, carefully edited for school use. Oral exercises upon an original 
plan have been added. 


— 


l Biack's 


Mathematics and Arithmetic. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. By Dr. Curystat, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 456 pp. 5s. This work is 
acknowledged to be unrivalled as an advanced school or junior college text-book, 
and is taking its place as a standard work. 

NHW SCIENCE AND ART OP ARITHMETIC. By A. Sonnen- 
SCHEIN and H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Parts, 2s. each. Answers separate, 1s. 6d. 

Parr I.—Integral Arithmetic and Properties of Numbers. 

Part Il.—Vulgar Fractions and Properties of Fractions. 

Part III.—Approximations, Mental Decimalization of Money, Weights and 
Measures, Properties of Decimals, and Commercial Arithmetic. 


Catalogues and Specimens on application. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. | DAVIS & MOUGHTONS LIST. 


AN ENGLISH HISTORY NOTE BOOK. 


By M. A. ROLLEsTON, First Class Historical Tripos, 1886. With 
Introduction by Rev. T. W. SHARPE, C.B., Principal of Queen’s 
College, London, late H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools. 
38. 

Published also in Three Parts. 
PART |.—From the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
PART ll.—From the Accession of James I. to 1900. Limp cloth, 
Is. 6d. 
PART Ill.—Appendices. Limp cloth, 9d. 
Part III. contains Summaries of the Histories of (1) Ireland, (2) Scotland, 
(3) Wales, (4) Greater Britain, (s) India, (6) the Army, (7) the Navy, 


(8) the Church, (9) the Constitution, (10) Relations of England to France, 
together with a Glossary and Index to the whole work. 


“A mullum in parvo, at once a chronology and a pocket dictionary of English 
History, with notes for essays interspersed." —Journal of Education. 

* An excellent summary of English History, from the earliest times to this year, 
with several appendices." —School World. 

' The book is well arranged, and calculated to be very serviceable to an industrious 
student." — Educational Times. 

“We do not know that we could recommend any work more cordially than we can 
this note book of Miss Rolleston's.”—Secondary Education. 


THE "DESIGN" SERIES. 


THE "DESIGN " 
FREEHAND DRAWING BOOKS. 


In Five Books, Graduated. 4d. each, net. 


Each book contains 24 copies beautifully printed in colours. They 
provide a carefully graduated set of copies in Freehand, whilst through- 
out the series the application of simple conventional flower and other 
forms to the principles of designing is taught. 


THE "DESIGN" 
FREEHAND DRAWING CARDS. 


In Five Sets or Packets. 2s. per Packet. 


The cards consist of the same copies, and similarly coloured, as are 
in the ** Design” Drawing Books, and, published in this form, allow 
of any single card being given to a pupil. Each set is enclosed in a 
strong cloth case. 


THE “DESIGN” 
FREEHAND DRAWING SHEETS. 


In Five Sets. 12s. per Set. 


The Sheets consist of the same copies as are in the Books and 

ckets of Cards, but much enlarged for hanging in front of a class. 

hey are also printed in colours. The Sheets are on extremely stout 
and specially manufactured paper, and eyeletted at the top. Each set 
is enclosed in a strongly bound portfolio. 


THE “ATTRACTIVE” DRAWING CARDS. 
SET 1.—Common Objects. SET 3. — Birds’ Heads. 
SET 2.— Leaves and Fruits. SET 4.—Animals’ Heads. 


Each Set is in a strong cloth case, and all are in colours. Price 
2s. 6d. per packet. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition. Limp cloth, 128 pages, 9d. 


A special feature consists in the definitions being all in simple 
language. The Explanations precede and lead up to the various 
definitions, which are printed in dark type. The Exercises are 
numerous and well graduated. The book has met with considerable 
success as a first book in this subject for the lower forms. 


* 


Specimen Pages, Cards, or Books will be sent post free to Principals 
of Schools on application. 


DAVIS & MOUGHTON, LTD., GILLotr ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Local Arithmetic Papers (1893-1898). Edited by W. H. DINEs, 
B.A. (Price 1s. 6d. University Examination Postal Institution. ) 


(1) The first of the above books appears to contain all that is 
necessary for business purposes. There are in it many useful hints for 
the attainment of accuracy and rapidity in computation. The last 
hundred pages are devoted to ** logarithmic arithmetic." 

(2) A series of rules, notes, and illustrative examples, with a test 
paper of sixty questions. The price seems to us rather excessive, as 
there are only fifty-three printed and fifteen blank pages, and the con- 
tents of little value and no originality. 

(3) A satisfactory book covering the whole range of arithmetic, or 
rather those portions which admit of mental calculation, and consisting 
mainly of special rules and numerous examples. 

(4) An admirable collection of arithmetical exercises, and worth 
more than double the price at which it is issued. We recommend 
it to teachers in search of examples somewhat out of the ordinary lines. 

(5-8) These are books of examples only, for use in elementary 
schools. Want of space prevents us from pointing out the peculiar 
merits of each. The very numerous examples in them are skilfully 
graduated, and any one series will, no doubt, meet the teacher's wants. 

(9) An elementary arithmetic based on the metric system, clearly 
written, and of value in showing how great would be the saving of 
school time if the system were adopted in this country. 

(10) A reprintof ten examination papers, with full solutions by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Meteorological Society, and references to Lock’s and 
Pendlebury’s Arithmetics. 


We have received from Mr. Abraham Flatters, of Church Road, 
Longsight, Manchester, some examples of his work in microscopic 
preparations and lantern slides. The former consist of stained sections 
of typical plant and animal tissues. They are neatly prepared, and the 
accompanying set of corresponding diagrams will enable the student to 
identify the various structures revealed by the sections. Beginners in 
microscopical botany who have not the advantage of working in a 
laboratory where tne aid of a demonstrator is available will find these 
slides and key-diagrams of great utility. The lantern slides include 
natural history subjects and micro-photographs. They are excellent in 
technique, and are supplied plain or coloured. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS AND MAPS. 


“Tarr and McMurry's Geographies.” —First Book: Home Geography, 
and the Earth as a Whole. By RaLru S. Tags, B.S., F.G.5.A., 
and FRANK M. McMurry, Ph.D. (7x5 in., pp. xv., 279, 
with Maps and Illustrations ; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is the first volume of a series of three. The second is to deal 
with North America, and the third with Europe and the other con- 
tinents. Mr. Tarr is Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell 
University, and Mr. McMurry is Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. They have 
collaborated, with some success, in producing a geography on somewhat 
novel lines, at least, for English-speaking people. Of course, we begin 
with Hermats-kunde, or home geography. As the children's surround- 
ings, however, do not always contain all that is necessary, the first 
part of the book is devoted to giving information about, and suggestions 
for the study of, such common things as soil, hills, valleys, industries, 
climate, and government, which are part of every child's environment, 
and then deals with other matters such as mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and the ocean, which, though absent from many localities, are, never- 
theless, necessary as a preparation for later study. In doing this, 
pictures, which are mainly photographs of the actual objects, are 
profusely used, and everything is considered in the light of its relation- 
ship to mankind—geography being here, and very rightly, considered 
to be the study of the relation between the earth and man. The maps, 
which come later and also are numerous, are clear, well coloured, and 
of moderate size, nothing being inserted which is not actually needed. 
For our own part we should have placed ** The Earth as a Whole "— 
as far as it relates to the form and motion of the earth—in the third, 
and not the first, volume. This part of the subject, even when so care- 
fully limited as it is here, is beyond the observation, inference, and 
imagination of beginners, and nothing of any real importance is gained 
by attempting it prematurely. "The rest of Part II. is entirely to our 
mind. The *''questions for review" and the ** suggestions " given at 
the end of each section have struck us as likely to be very useful as a 
rule, and so are the two lists of books of reference given—one at the 
end of each part. Of course, the volume is intended for children in the 
United States, and these States naturally occupy the lion's share of 
the space. But English teachers will find much in it, not only 
suggestive, but also practically useful. In many sections but very little 
modification would be needed. 


The New Geographical Readers. Nos. 1., II., IV.A, IV.c. 
(Price rod., 1s., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

When one looks back on the dry little books with lists of towns from 
which one learnt geography it makes for appreciation of the really good 
series which Messrs. Blackie are bringing out. Type, pictures—even 
coloured ones are given—are all of them in league to make the matter 


| 


| avoidance of long words. 


clearer for small travellers, and beguile these compulsory journeys. 
No. IV.c, however, makes use of words and vague expressions that are 
not good in volumes that profess to follow on step by step. 


‘©The Raleigh Geographies.” — VII. A Brief Introduction to Com- 
mercial Geography. By the Rev. FREDK. SMITH. (Price Is. 9d. 
Blackie, ) 

This book, says the author, is intended only as an introduction to a 
great subject. It is not likely to make young readers desire a more 
intimate acquaintance. It is full of information, but written in too 
curious a style: ‘‘ Nature offers a compensation," *' dominating and 
oppressive influence,” ** trading area," ** procedure,” ** civilized man is 
civilized because he has used his intelligence in the production of useful 
things." The writer should try the book with the average boy, and 
then—he will rewrite it. 


* The Raleigh Geographies.” — IV. An Introduction to Geography. 
(Price rs. 6d. Blackie.) 

This book is written in a conversational, anecdotal style that will 

coax youngsters to take in a good deal of ** painful " learning without 
realizing it. The type and pictures are excellent. 


Object Lessons in Geography and Science. (Price 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

‘There are outline iessons here so arranged that even an unimaginative 
teacher will find all he wants in it to keep children from fidgetting. The 
work is co-operative, and children like those lessons best wherein they 
feel themselves helpful. 

C/ass- Books of Geogiafhy. Nos. t-10. (Price 1d. to 3d. Blackie.) 

There must be a certain amount of ‘‘ learning by heart” in every 
study. These little books give the few hard facts contained in every oral 
lesson. The maps to be used while learning are the best of the kind we 
have seen. 


Continental Geography Readers. With Maps. (Price is. Blackie.) 

These books, in type and maps and information conveyed, leave 
nothing to wish for. Au the manner of conveyance has the same fault 
as the ** Commercial Geography ” 1: entioned above. Why is the child 
to “take up his residence " instead of ** live" ; to ** proceed ” and not 
to “go.” The Uitima Thule of the ancients,” "*'*entrancingly 
beautiful," ‘sustained labour," &c.—all this gets the reader into an 
expressionless, slipshod way of half slurring over what he cannot under- 
stand. 

The World in Outline. (Price is. W. & R. Chambers.) 

In this one of the best features is the printing of names in larger 
type and the not overcrowded maps. It is very up-to-date with regard 
to names that are now in common usage. 


Chambers s Geographical Readers of the Continents. (Price 1s. 6d. 
W. & R. Chambers.) 

The youth setting off to foreign parts will be prepared for everything 
he sees when he has had these Readers. There are pictures, very good 
ones, plain and coloured, maps, and summaries. One thing would be 
required—an intelligent teacher to shed the light of travel and research 
on some paragraphs that can only give, owing to space, a mere outline 
of things to be seen. Inthe little ** Geographical Manuals," price from 
twopence to fourpence, will be found a useful résumé of names to be 
learnt at home. 

** School Geographies.” —(1) South America ; (2) Asia ; (3) Elementary 
Geography of Europe. By LIONEL W. Lype, M.A. (Price 
Is., Is. 4d., 4d. A. & C. Black.) 

If these are intended for children of, say, fifteen, they have fulfilled 
their object of being useful; but, if for juniors, they are distinctly a 
failure, as they presuppose a gocd grounding in natural science and geo- 
graphical terms. The ** Elementary " booklet belies its name. Element- 
ary Jane wouldn't know what ** Imperial expansion " meant. She would 
learn that '* the very little coast (Austria-Hungary) is on an inland sea 
inside another inland sea"— which is, of course, quite intelligible to 
her. She might suspect Mr. Lyde of punning when he says that 
* Denmark is only twice the size of Wales, and a considerable portion 
of it is moor.” 


The Tweeddale Geographies. Senior Books I.-III. (Price 6d., Sd., 1s. 6d. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

These three books include ** The British Isles," ** Europe and 
Australasia," and ** A Physical and General Geography of the World.” 
They are all above the average in that they are simply worded. The 
maps are clear and uncrowded. We doubt, however, the advisability 
of four kinds of type on one page. 


Geography Text-Books. Nos. II. and III. 
Nelson.) 
The first two of this series lead up in a clear, consecutive way to 
No. III., which is a »ésusmé—with enlargements and most excellent 
relief maps—of the others. There is a well written appendix on 
** Physical Geography,” and the three form the best volumes of the 
season. 


** Macmillan's Geography Readers."—.457a. (Price 1s. 6d.) 
The information in this book has been carefully compiled, with an 
It is full of good pictures. 


(Continued on page 606.) 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 


BLACKWOODS' 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes 


College. 
NOW READY. 

CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. IV., V. By ST. J. B. WyNNE- WILLSON, 
Rugby. With or without Vocabulary. 1s.6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 
CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. VI, VI. By C. A. A. pu PontTert, M.A., 

Harrow. ıs. 6d. 
VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. 1. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster. 1s.6d. 
(lonmediately. 
VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 
VIRCIL.— AENEID. V., VI. By St. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 
HORACE.—ODES. 1., Il. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. 1.-IV. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. ts. 6d. 


OVID. —METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. Vınce, M.A., Brad- 


field. rs. 6d. 

TERIS renee. -OEIRINIAES: L-i. By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., Here- 
Ord. IS, . 

HOMER. —ODYSSEY. VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

ENCE ROR = aera l., ll. By A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymers College, 

Ee UR READY IMMEDIATELY. 
LIVY. XXVIII. By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., and A. Sourar, M.A. 


SALLUST. —UCURTHA. By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Westminster. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in English 
in the University of Aberdeen. 


MACAULAY.--LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. NicHoL SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. 


COLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
J. H. LosBAN, M.A. rs. 6d. 
SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CorriNs, M.A. is. 6d. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books |.-IV. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON.—LIVES OF MILTON AND ADDISON. By Professor J. W. 
Durr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By JoHN DowNiE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


POPE.—ESSAY ON CRITICISM, RAPE OF THE LOCK, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By G. SouTAR, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 4d. 


WAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. NicHOL SMITH, M.A. 2s.64d. 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNES, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


By J. Lociz ROBERTSON, 


[Shortly. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A. Is. 6d. [Shortly. 
LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. By AGNES WILSON. 2s. 6d. (Shortly, 


*,° Other Volumes to follow. 


BLACKWOODS’ 
SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY BOOKS. 


By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 


No. 1—Elements, Short Letters, Words; No. 2—Long Letters, Easy Words ; 
No. 3—Capitals, Half-Line Words; No. 4—Text, Double Ruling, Sentences ; 
No. 5—Half-Text, Sentences, Figures ; No. 6—Intermediate, Transcription, &c. ; 
No. 7— Small Hand, Double Ruling ; No. 8—Small Hand, Single Ruling. 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS, 


To accompany the above series. No. 1 is adapted for Lower Classes. No. 2 for 
Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 


THE TEACHER'S CUIDE TO WRITINC. By Jonn T. PEAKCE, B.A., Leith 


Academy. Price 6d. 


' BLACKWOODS' LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Rector, U.F. Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Bk. I., 1s. ; Bk. II., 1s. 4d. ; Bk. III., 1s. 60. ; Bk. IV., 15. 6d. 


BLACKWOODS' SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
volumes, stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


In crown 8vo 


Henry V. [Aeady. | Julius Cæsar. (Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice. [Rceady. | The Tempest. [Reaty. 
Richard II. (Aeady. | As You Like It. [Ready. 


Macbeth. Immediately. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History of Bnglish Literature. By J. Locre Rosgextson, M.A. 
Outlines of Bnglish Literature. By same Author. ıs. 6d. 


English Verse for Junior Classes. Bysame Author. Part I., Chaucer 
to Coleridge. Part II., 19th Century Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 


English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By same Author. 
art I., Malory to Johnson. Part II., 19th Century Writers. 2s. 6d. each. 


English Drama. By same Author. es. 6d. 


The George Eliot Reader. By ELizABETH Lee. With Introduction and 
Portrait. 2s. 6d 


Stormonth’s Dictionary. College Edition, 7s. 6d. ; School Edition, rs. 
100 Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. ıs. 3d. 

Hlementary Grammar and Composition. rs. 
Things of Every Day. A Popular Science Reader. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. AubpEN, M.A. as. 6d. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lossan, M.A. 2s. 
First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. ıs. 

Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higeer Greek Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, ss. net. 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. Interleaved. 3s. 6d. 
Greek Test Papers. By J. Morr, Litt. D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. WitsoN, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,° Key, ss. net. 
Hlementary Greek Accidenoe. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. rs. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Historical Reader of Early French. By Prof. H. A. STRONG, and L. D. 
Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 
All Prench Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). By A. J. 
WYATT, M.A. ıs. [Louie inde y. 


Prenoh Test Papers. For Civil Service and University Students. By 
EmiLe B. Lg FRANCOIS. [»norsediatel y. 


38. 


Illustrated. 2s. 


*,* Key, Ss. net. 
ts? Key, 5s. net. 


The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By ALFRED 
MERCIER, L. és L. 3s. 6d. 
The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By Anni G. 


FERRIER. 18. 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes and Idioms, 
and First Introduction to German Philology. A ouis LuBOVIUS. 3s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts: Composition, 2s. 6d. ; Philology, ıs. 6d. 

*,° Key to Composition, ss. net. 

Lower Grade German. By the same Author. as. 6d. 

A Compendious German Reader. By G. B. Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


A History of German Literature. By J. G. Rosgrtson, Ph.D. 

. : . (/mmediately. 
A Spanish Grammar. With Copious Exercises in Translation and Com- 
position ; easy Reading Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List 
of Idioms ; a Glossary of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish), and a Copious 
General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). By Wittiam A, KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 


Arithmetic. With Numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination 
Papers. By A. V. LoTHiAN, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and Cirole. 
Elementary Treatise By J. A. THIRD, M.A. 3s. 


An 
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Complete Geography for Older Scholars. (Price ts. Cormack. ) 

This book, with its eighty clear diagrams and maps and up-to-date 
information, ought to have the success it deserves. The diagrams are 
specially good. 

New Code Geographies. A Primer and Books L, IL, III. 
3d. to §d. McDougall.) 

Not only children, but teachers, will appreciate these booklets. Type 
and matter are very clear, and photography has been enlisted to make 
difticult ways plainer. 

Atlas Geography of Africa. (Price 4d. Gill.) 

The war has made every schoolboy acquainted with African places, 
and this book has gathered into eighty pages many useful historical 
and geographical facts concerning them. The style is a little heavy, 
owing to necessary compression of facts. 


A Geography of South Africa. By J. WHITESIDE. (Hugh Rees.) 

This seems to be written for little colonials, and is full of information 
—too full, perhaps—and would be better for a few maps and pictures. 
The type is bad. 


The School Journey. By J. H. COWHAM. 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 
Teachers are luckily beginning to understand that a child is not 
“ all ears "—that he has eyes also. So Mr. Cowham and other teachers 
have followed out a capital plan of first using ears in the class-room and 
then eyes on *'geological journeys." The book gives three—from 
London to Godstone ; to Greenwich and Woolwich ; and a river bank in 
Lancashire. The writer knows his subject well, and, still better, knows 
how much a child can understand. 


Diagram Map of South Africa. (Price 1s. 6d. Philip & Son.) 

Clear contour lines and well graded tints mark the relief of each 
division. Railways, telegraphs, and chief names are easily found. 
This atlas is not only useful, but extremely interesting. 


Atlas of Europe. (Price ts. Bacon & Co.) 
The only new feature in this little atlas is the four historical maps 
and four physical ones. These are useful for elder children. 


The Premier Atlas. (Price 6d. Ruddiman Johnston & Co.) 
The best feature about this is the maps showing the coast-lines of two 
countries on one sheet, such as in the English Channel and the 
Mediterranean. It is quite time that a map of Siberia in Asia should be 
added to the modern atlas. This is a distinct want. 


Synthetical Maps. By W. R. TaAvLoR. (Price 2d. A. & C. Black.) 

These are, apparently, to accompany Messrs. Black's ** School 
Geography." They will be useful to advanced scholars, but very few 
children can grasp facts so presented. 


(Prices 


(Price 2s. 6d. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Robert Annys, Poor Priest: a Tale of the Great Uprising. By 
ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. (Price 6s. Macmillan.)—This is a power- 
fully told tale of the days of Wyclif and Langland, full of careful his- 
torical detail, and full also of the modern spirit that sees both sides of 
the political problem and finds the binding and the loosing of the knot 
in the human heart of personal character. Robert Annys, friend and 
disciple of John Wyclif, is already vowed to the cause of the poor when 
temptation comes to him in the shape of overtures from Thomas 
Goldynge, voli: of Ely. If he will give up his life of poverty and 
field-preaching, he shall have preferment and power. It is affection- 
ately explained to him how much better he can serve the people by 
joining those who would reform the Church from within than by taking 
part with its ignorant adversaries, the embittered peasants and their 
leaders. The conflict in the poor priest’s heart is finely described ; 
and, though he ends by refusing the Bishop's offer, he learns by inter- 
course with him to regard the abuses in the Church with a more under- 
standing mind. A fiercer but not more searching temptation comes 
later in the form of woman and woman's love—and the handling of this 
episode is particularly modern. Somehow both the women who make 
a mark on the priest's life—the wise and good Mathilda and her wanton 
cousin, Rose Westell—strike one as belonging rather to our own day 
than to the times of Richard II. The analysis of passion is rather over- 
done in the description of Robert's temporary abandonment under the 
dangerous influence of Rose. Rose herself is the most vivid personality 
of the story, and it is undeniable that the novel would have had a safer 
balance if this mistake had been avoided. 

In Bad Company, and other Tales. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.)—'* In Bad Company" is the title of the first 
story in a volume of tales of Australian life, teeming, as all Mr. 
Boldrewood's books do, with information and experience. We cannot 
pretend not to find the stories rather heavy reading ; but the matter is 
so sound and instructive that it is worth while to make the necessary 
effort to get over the initial dullness. And the book—but this hardly 
needs saying—is especially to be recommended to young men think- 
ing of going out to Australia. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, & HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


THE PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 
To be delivered by P. A. BARNETT, M.A. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Twenty-ninth Annual Series) will commence on 
Friday, September 20th, at 7 p.m. 

These Lectures are designed to be of direct service to teachers and others concerned 
in the practical work of education, and are meant to illustrate the immediate import- 
ance of stihearetical ^ considerations in the work of the school-room. Most of the 
usual subjects of a school curriculum will be treated incidentally, and suggestions will 
be made from time to time as to private reading. 


SYLLABUS. 


Lecture I.—Is education a cultivable art ?— The need for theorizing on the aim 
meaning, and the procedure of education for satisfactory work in the school and 
scbodkecom, -SThe historical importance of theories in relation to practice. 

Lecture II.—What the teacher brings into stock. — What he ought to know and 
how he is to set about acquiring his knowleage.—The development and use of the 
teaching gift. —4A syllabus of preparation.— How teachers and their teaching are to 
be badge 

Lecture III. —What the pupil brings into stock.—The child's place in his own 
education.—The distinction between method and procedure.— The general and 
specific elements in education. 

Lecture 1V.—The '' Herbartian" plan.—Instruction as a part of education.— 
The machinery of education and the devices of instruction.—Connectedness and 
variety in curriculum and in procedure. 

Lecture V.— The teacher and his relation to his pupils, his employers, the 
State, and himself in the disposition and conduct of his work.—The history, use, and 
misuse of examination.— The specialist in education. 

Lecture VI.—Observations and experiments in education : their objects, methods, 
and limits as determined particularly by the conditions of school life and *' human 
nature," — The “heuristic” method in the hands of the teacher and of the pupil. 

Lecture VII.— The alternate expansion and contraction of the soncepvon: of 
curriculum.—How the teacher is to supply the liberal element necessary in all grades 
of education and in all * subjects "— The dangers of contraction to ‘practical " ends. 

Lecture VIII.—Health in school as determined by physical and spiritual con- 
ditions,— The proper conception of health: physical, in relation to the individual 
pupil and his environment ; moral, in relation to personal ideal and surroundings. 
—The construction of a time-table. 

Lecture IX.— The studies of literature and language not the same, but related. 
—The difference between an intelligent cultivation of feeling and the mastery of a 
science, e.g., iesthetics and philology.—The economy of art and of instruction. 

LECTURE X.— Literature and history as related studies. —History and geography 
as related studfes,— Language and history as science; the “heuristic” gymnastic 
in connexion therewith. 

Lecture XI.—Science as Observation, Classification, and Discovery.— The dif- 
ferentiating element of prediction.—School science and school sciences. — Analysis 
and synthesis in teaching. 

LEcTuRE XI1I.— The need for simplicity and sincerity in education.— The dangers 
of formalism.— How formulas affect institutions and their methods of operation. 


The Fee for the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. 


°, The Lectures will be delivered om FRIDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—.Mermóbers of the College have free. admission 


to the Course. 
C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE'S ‘‘LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.” 


With a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK: 


Being an Abridgment, chiefly for the Use of Students, of 
“A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE.” 


By SIDNEY LEBE, 
Editor of ** The Dictionary of National Biography"; 
Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. 


Honorary 


*," Also the Fourth TY Edition of “A Life of William Shake- 
speare,” with two Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures, orown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ; and the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, 
profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 

Literature.—"* Mr. Lee's work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, 
does credit te English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come as 
the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing 
biographies of the poet." i 


LowpoN: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE event of the past month has been the meeting of 
the British Association at Glasgow. For the first 
time Education had a Section to itself, the Science of 
The British Education taking the place of Education 
Association. in Science, and so popular did this Section 
prove that a fear was expressed by the 
older members lest it should turn out an Aaron's rod. It 
was presided over by the Vice-President of the Board of 
Education, and a fitter choice could not have been made 
by the Council. Needless to say that Sir John Gorst ran 
no risk of confounding the persons. Mr. Hyde was 
discussed and freely criticized by Dr. Jekyll as a perfect 
stranger. “The Education Department of Government 
needs a great deal of Education itself "—that was the key- 
note of the Address. “It is only a society like this that 
can afford to reduce popular cries about education to their 
proportions " was a half truth the complement of which was 
supplied by Sir Michael Foster and subsequent speakers. 
It is only a non-political body like the British Association 
that can convince the Cabinet that the cry for a national 
system of education based on scientific principles is not the 
babble of coffee-house politicians or a device of the enemy 
to upset the strongest Government of modern times, but 
the calm conviction of our wisest heads. England is 
declining for lack of science, which withers because it has 
no root, and the sceptre is passing to *the land where 
philosophers be." 


q ES Presidential Address was strictly academic, and 
belied the promise of its title, “The Province or 

Limits of National [State?] Authority in Education," in no 
., ,, Way revealing the mind of our legislators, 

The ee for the very good reason, as Sir J. Gorst 
has elsewhere hinted, that there is no mind 

to reveal. Character, we were told, is all-important, and 
the possibility of forming character varies in inverse ratio 


with the size of the classes. Crammers will take note. 
Examinations are a sieve of the Danaides ; no capacity- 
catching machine has yet been invented. Whoever thinks 
in an examination is lost, said the eminent Cambridge 
tutor. Perfectly true; but in this imperfectly constituted 
world what is to take the place of examinations? Technical 
schools are useless without a good secondary foundation— 
witness Zürich and Charlottenburg on the one hand, and our 
own recreative evening classes on the other. True, again ; 
but who is to supply this foundation—the State or private 
effort? Here at last we come to the root of the matter, 
and here Sir John Gorst reduces popular cries about educa- 
tion to their proper proportion, that is, in plain English, 
to zero. ‘The expenditure which public opinion will 
at present sanction is strictly limited." So much the 
worse, we say, for public opinion, and so much the worse 
for our statesmen who are content to follow public opinion, 
instead of leading or, if necessary, braving it. What we 
want is a Minister of Education who has the courage to 
demand for higher education just a week's war expenses, 
and to convince the public that they could not have a 
better investment for their money. 


T HERE were many shrewd hits at the head masters, 
not only from assistant masters like Mr. Rouse, who 
complained of their hopeless obscurantism, but by professors 
M like Mr. Minchin, who stated that in public 
r. Eve 

and Dr. Percival, Schools on an average only 3 per cent. 
of working hours are devoted to science. 
Judgment, unfortunately, went by default. Not a single 
head master was present to contradict or apologize. 
Nothing that Mr. Rouse or Mr. Minchin can say will affect 
the numbers of Rugby or Eton. Why should their head 
masters give up a week of their summer holidays? They 
are at the top of the tree, and their policy is to rest and be 
thankful. J^ revanche, two of the most valuable papers 
read were contributed by ex-head masters. Mr. Eve 
adumbrated a reformed secondary education, at once 
practical and liberal, adapted toa world which had radically 
changed with the last generation. The Bishop of Hereford 
was even more aggressive. He denounced the scholarship 
system as at once wasteful and educationally pernicious, 
subsidizing the well-to-do middle class and encouraging 
premature specialization, and he called for another Royal 
Commission to inquire into University and college endow- 
ments, and he suggested that part of this might be allocated 
locally. He also endorsed the petition of the Modern 
Language Association, and urged that in all University 
entrance examinations Greek should be an alternative 

subject with modern languages and English. 


MRB A. G. MUNRO writes to the Z7»:es suggesting an 

autumn campaign for educational associations during 
which they should agree upon a mutual course of action 
with regard to next years Bill. Would 
that such a plan were practicable! Discus- 
sions and conferences have continued for 
six years, and a general unanimity is still far to seek. But 
Mr. Munro’s advice is eminently sound, and points to a 
possible, if not probable, consummation. "The Education 
Bill of 1902 is to have an honourable place. Its chance of 
passing will be greatly increased if all professional bodies 
are agreed in their demands. It is not altogether easy to 
say how far the many resolutions passed at varying intervals 
by different associations are reconcilable. Few associations 
have issued a definite manifesto. Upon certain professional 
questions there is a tolerably general consensus of opinion. 
A register of schools as well as of teachers ; further security 
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of tenure ; provision and encouragement for the professional 
training of teachers; a more generous school income—the 
need of these goes now without question. 


I? is in matters of administration that the associations are 
still at loggerheads. Mr. Munro—and with him, 
perhaps, many teachers—does not seem quite to realize 


" TN that, granted an absolute unanimity 
rof mona’ — amongst professional bodies, we are still as 
Administrative, far as ever from a solution of the ad- 


ministrative question. It is not certain 
that Parliament will take the advice of teachers on purely 
professional questions : it is certain that on administrative 
questions a member of Parliament will not reckon teachers 
the prerogative tribe. Lord Salisbury has expressed him- 
self with vigour on this point, and to some extent we agree. 
It is a question whether any profession can legislate wisely 
on the relations of that profession to the nation. So far as 
can be judged at present, the educational bodies are agreed 
upon the need of a Local Authority. Go one step into 
detail and there is infinite divergence. And, if we may 
dare to say so, for this reason: each association, and, 
indeed, each individual, seems to wish to legislate for the 
special conditions now obtaining in some particular area or 
town or school—the statesmanlike quality of breadth of view 
is too often lacking. 


HE title of this * Note" sounds bold, and we can 
scarcely claim at present that our proposed solution 
is anything more than tentative. Still, here it is. In the 
first place there must be one ratin 
bi ta st authority, and one only, for all county M 
Authority. municipal purposes—one Authority only 
in the given area, which must decide, first, 
how much money is needed or can be raised ; and, 
secondly, what sum is to be devoted to each branch of 
municipal work. One of these branches must be the 
educational affairs of the area. "That is our first. point. 
The unchecked School Board precept must go: the rate- 
payer must pay his rate for all purposes to one popularly 
elected body, which shall decide how the rates shall be 
spent. The second point is that all educational work in 
the area, saving, perhaps, Universities and non-local schools, 
must be held to be within the purview of this Authority. 
In this way alone can rival interests be subordinated to the 
general welfare, and extravagance and waste prevented. 


HAVING agreed that the control of education is a 
function of the Municipal Authority, which alone has 
rating powers, let us see how this would apply in practice. 
ji In the counties and rural areas the County 
Application. Council would become the controlling 
body, and the existing School Boards would 
become boards of managers without rating power and 
responsible to the County Authority. Where no School 
Boards exist bodies of managers would be called into 
existence probably on the lines of the Local Government 
Acts. The County Council would act through a committee. 
Of the constitution of this committee we have but three 
postulates. The County Council, as representing the rate- 
payers, must have a preponderance of votes ; all educational 
interests in the area must be represented ; women must be 
placed upon the committee. Now we come to the case of 
the County Boroughs. Where no School Board exists the 
problem is simple. The Borough Council would appoint 
a committee on the lines suggested above. Sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming that public opinion is ripe for the 
general adoption of this plan. 


JTE remains the case of the boroughs where a strong 

and efficient School Board is already in existence. 
Here we are upon more delicate grounds. The principle 
of local option must be applied even if this 
should at first and in some cases run 
counter io our first postulate of one rating 
Authority. If the town demands the retention of the School 
Board, that Board must absorb the Borough Technical 
Committee and act as the one Education Authority of the 
area. In all legislation, London seems to demand special 
treatment. We suggest, however, the following plan, which 
would bring London into harmony with the rest of the 
scheme. The London School Board would be split up 
amongst the new municipal bodies of the metropolis, and 
the London Technical Education Board, with a wider re- 
presentation, would become the County Authority for all 
grades of education. It seems to us that only by some 
such scheme as we have outlined can we rid ourselves of 
the “ Board and voluntary," “ higher-grade and grammar 
schools ” bugbears, and lay the foundation of a harmonious 
scheme of educational administration. 


The Large 
School Boards. 


Tee are one or two questions connected with the 
reorganization of secondary education upon which it 
is advisable to speak out at once and in no measured terms. 
The proceedings of the Roman Catholic 
The Catholic Conf N is^ fans m oen 
Platform. onference at Newcastle furnis y 
striking instance in this direction. Car- 
dinal Vaughan told the Conference that “they must insist 
that, in any measure to be brought forward, there should be 
provision for the representation of Catholics on County 
Councils, or at least upon the Educational Committees.” 
The first alternative is hardly serious ; the latter is one to be 
resisted at all hazards. On nearly all the County Councils 
and on many of the County Borough Councils there are 
persons professing the Roman Catholic religion. In two 
cases, at least, such councillors have done notable service 
as chairmen of Educational Committees ; we refer to Lord 
Ripon in the West Riding and Mr. G. M. Arnold in Kent. 
But in all rural counties, at any rate, such persons were 
elected because they were the squires of the village or 
for their knowledge of, or interest in, main roads, sanitation, 
or lunatic asylums ; it is for this very fact, and because, as 
there is no cumulative rate, no man can get made a County 
Councillor on account of his religion, that County Councils 
are selected by all reasonable persons as the bases of 
Education Committees. No man standing as a Catholic or 
Anglican or Congregationalist would have the ghost of a 
chance of election ; but a good-all-round man will get elected 
absolutely irrespective of his religion. As to his second 
postulate, the Cardinal may rely upon it that the County 
Councils will resist, at the risk of wrecking any Bill, having 
an assortment of persons put on their Education Com- 
mittees on account of their religion. Educational experts 
will be welcome, but such do not seek selection or CO- 
optation for religious purposes. A perpetuation of educa- 
tional chaos will be preferable to the Cardinal's proposal. 


A T the same Conference Prof. Windle insisted on the 
4 obligation of Catholics to send their children to 
Catholic schools. The parent who neglected this responsi- 
bility exposed his child to the almost 
noy ng certain loss of his faith and to tbe grave 
Catholics at rals. 
Public Schools? danger of the corruption of his mO 
The question of morals we will not aM 
but we may point out that Jews pass through this ordea 
of faith unscathed, and it seems to us a thousand pites, 
that similar provision is not made at one or more ° 
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our great public schools for Roman Catholics. We may 
recall, too, the opinion expressed by a very distinguished 
Nonconformist when he took his boy to Rugby: “ My son 
has been brought up in my faith for the fourteen years he 
has been at home, and, if he sees fit to change it during 
the three or four years that he remains at Rugby, so much 
the worse, I shall say, for my faith.” This appears to us the 
true faith, but the Catholic Truth Society bans it as “ faith 
unfaithful.” 


‘THE Return of the Board of Education relating to 
the * Higher-Grade Schools conducted by School 
Boards," published at the instance of Sir W. Anson, ought 
to have been before the House of Com- 
mons during the debates on the Education 
Act of last Session. It blows into the air 
the whole case for the School Boards, and justifies to the 
hilt all Sir John Gorst's strongest statements. Sir John 
used the word “shoddy” to describe the kind of secondary 
education the School Boards were giving in their schools— 
amore accurate term would have been “bogus.” Taking 
the ‘‘school of science” higher-grade schools first, we find 
only 470 children out of 19,774, or 2'4 per cent., to be 
over fifteen years of age and to be still in the standards. 
So much for one of the arguments as to the “thousands of 
children to be turned into the streets owing to the Cockerton 
judgment.” But when we go farther, and investigate to 
what extent the fifteen-years and over children attend and 
go through the four years’ organized course, we see what a 
hollow mockery the whole thing 1s. The elementary part of 
the work spread over two years attracts 7,584 pupils, of 
whom 840 only survive till the third year (9'8 per cent.), 
and 246 (2°8 per cent.) till the fourth year. Yet we are 
told that the secondary schools proper have not accom- 
modation for those desiring to go through this higher-grade 
course! A two years’ “ polish” stuck on to an elementary 
education is not secondary education, and is of no value in 
promoting the industrial prosperity of the country. Again, 
when we consider how the fifteen-years limit affects these 
two classes (Elementary and Advanced) of pupils, the 
fictitious character of last Session’s agitation is seen. Only 
17°7 per cent. of the Elementary set and only 9:2 per cent. of 
the Advanced set are over fifteen years of age. Scholarships 
tenable at secondary schools can and will provide effectually 
for the whole of these. 


Sir W. Anson's 
Return. 


But it is when we come to the second part of the 
Return, which relates to higher-grade schools which 
are not schools of science (and, of course, as yet are not 
of the new higher elementary type), that 


haa we have the most remarkable figures. The 
Schools. existence of these schools was not ap- 


parently known to the House of Commons 
last Session. No less than forty-four out of fity-two are in 
London. Out of 21,657 children in the London schools 
only 596 are over fifteen years of age, and only 2,198 are 
being taught outside the standards. It is plain that these 
schools have no educational zazsoz d'étre ; they are simply 
a more select and expensive type of elementary school, 
taking in the main children of the same kind as those either 
in the preparatory private schools or in the lower forms of 
second-grade secondary schools—in short, the real “ pirate ” 
schools. On another point the Return shows the amount 
of reality there was in the cry of certain School Boards for 
a new grant for a commercial type of school. In the 
fifty-one “‘ science" higher-grades and the fifty-two “ elemen- 
tary " higher-grades, there were only eighty-one scholars out 
of nearly 31,000 who were in neither section, and of these 
thirty-three were over fifteen years of age. Seventeen schools 


had to keep up a special advanced staff to educate this 
handful of scholars, who were being prepared for London 
Matriculation, Birmingham University, Oxford Locals, &c. 
If Mr. Justice Wills had seen these figures during the 
Cockerton trial, he would have used even stronger language 
than “the acme of extravagance.” The whole question is 
fully dealt with on another page, and the graphic statement 
there given speaks for itself. 


HEN one reads the resolutions and proceedings of 
the Trades Union Congress in connexion with 
matters of education, one despairs of ever making any pro- 
gress in conjunction with the so-called 
leaders of the working classes. We have 
the same series of resolutions passed on 
from the School Boards to the elementary teachers, from 
these to the Co-operators, and thence to the trades unions, 
full of words, but meaning nothing to their unanimous 
adoptors. ‘“ A Local Authority elected directly for edu- 
cational purposes” is naturally followed by a demand for 
absolutely free education for all and sundry from the top to 
the bottom of the educational ladder, and the representation 
of labour on the Board of Education winds up the series. 
The reason given for all this is a desire to “ take education 
from the control of sects and cliques.” Surely even a 
trades unionist knows that it is only per election ad hoc and 
the cumulative vote that the “sects and cliques” can have 
any say at all in a national system of education. Cannot 
they see that the surest way to createa clique inimical to labour, 
consisting of persons who cannot work, is the indiscriminate 
provision of a smattering of higher education for children of 
no particular ability and with no particular prospects? 
Finally, what could be worse for the cause which this Congress 
has at heart than for a central body of impartial experts to be 
replaced by representatives of labour, capital, and other in- 
terests, whose want of knowledge would reduce them to a 
condition of ‘‘wild hearts and feeble wings which every 
sophister can lime.” Truly educational reform must come 
from above, and those who have educational advantages 
and experience are the only persons capable of extending it 
wisely to the classes which hitherto have had it not. 


Trades Union 
Resolutions. 


\ \ / E have just had an opportunity of noting, at first hand 

and in several cases, the excellent results that may 
follow from a correspondence carried on between pupils in 
English schools with pupils in French 
schools. The French boy will write a more 
neatly turned letter than the English ; but 
the latter shows unexpected fluency and correctness when 
he is writing to his friend abroad, and not merely doing a 
prose for his master. Then there follows interchange of 
postage stamps, photographs, newspapers, and magazines. 
The English boy will read the French papers because he is 
proud and pleased to receive them. His delight in correct- 
ing his friend's English partly makes up for his chagrin when 
he is asked what he exactly means by the phrase Je pense ainsi. 
We would strongly recommend teachers who have not tried 
this method of making French more real and interesting to 
their pupils to do so at the earliest opportunity. 


Friends 
Abroad. 


HE “Instructions” which accompany the Elementary 
Education Code contain some rather remarkable, 

and, so far as our information goes, unnecessary, strictures 
upon corporal punishment. It is obvious 
that good discipline and good work are not 
obtainable when the pupils are in a state 
of terror as a result of frequent and harsh punishment. 
And we further agree that the infliction of punishment 
implies more often than not a failure on the part of the 


The Cane. 
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teacher. But we do not live in a perfect world. Pupils do 
not always come to school with a fully developed reverence 
for law and order ; neither have they inevitably an untiring 
devotion to work. Teachers, too, though they may possess 
all the moral virtues, have not always the time to apply the 
best methods, and must sometimes resort to rough and 
ready, if not strictly just, punishments. ‘‘If discipline 
were perfectly efficient,” says the compiler of the “ Instruc- 
tions,” “punishment would be unknown.” A useless 
platitude unless supplemented by the paradox, “Swift and 
sure punishments are the best means of doing without 
punishment." By all means abolish harsh or cruel punish- 
ments, and let all punishments be rare. But we doubt if 
the teachers deserve the implication that they are otherwise. 


HIRTY schoolmasters from the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, and Worcester attended a summer meeting 
at the South-Eastern Agricultural College. The demand is 
ro made on all sides that rural education 
Seienos. should be more adapted to the needs of a 
rural population, and should in part be 
directed towards giving the children some knowledge of and 
interest in their surroundings. Schemes have been issued 
and associations formed to further this purpose. The great 
obstacle to success is the fact, insisted on at Glasgow by 
Prof. Miall and others, that the teachers have neither the 
special knowledge nor the special interest requisite. The 
work quietly done by the Wye College is just what is 
needed. A group of schoolmasters spend their holidays in 
developing and working out a scheme of instruction suitable 
for a rural school. The lecturers of the college had already 
tested their scheme in the Wye Elementary School. We 
learn that the course was enthusiastically followed by the 
students. Our training colleges will need to follow suit 
with an agricultural or rural “ side." 


[T is possible that the time may come when secondary 

schools may be entirely free. But, for our part, we 
have no desire to hasten this possible change. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to regret the 
very general lowness of the school fees. 
We consider that the school fee should 
cover the cost of education, and tha. the difficulty of 
poorer parents should be met by scholarships. One of our 
September “Occasional Notes” has been quoted in the 
Press as arguing that we are in favour of free secondary 
schools. We urged that, as things are, more public money 
must be found for secondary schools, and added that “ we 
have practically given up the attempt to make parents pay 
direcHy for education. They must, therefore, pay indirectly 
through rates and taxes." In saying this we did not suggest 
the abofition of fees: we merely stated the fact as it exists 
to-day. In the majority of secondary schools the fees 
range from £4 to £10, and the cost of education varies 
from £12 to £18. It is doubtful if any public secondary 
school that pays rent or interest on building fund is sup- 
ported from fees alone. 


Fees 
or No Fees. 


N OW that the controversies of last Session have blown 

over, and things have settled down into the ordinary 
administrative grooves, we are able to estimate the exact 
effect on the evening continuation schools 


Nas do PR of the much abused Act and Minute. 
Judgment. Never were prophets of evil more thoroughly 


in the wrong. There must at least be some 

` ^triction, we were told, and there could, from the nature 
‘a Act, be no expansion. We have not the figures for 
‘nty boroughs in our possession, but, from the Schoo/ 
“hronicle, we find that in only two of them will there 


be any falling away, the sfafus quo ante being elsewhere 
established. But from the principal administrative counties 
we have a very different result. The very controversies 
which raged, the publicity given to the use and value of 
these schools, have acted as a capital advertisement in the 
small towns and more scattered rural districts. With one 
exception all the counties have licensed all the old School 
Board evening schools; the voluntary schools, seeing their 
opportunity, have opened up new schools in all quarters ; and 
the County Councils, to place the School Boards in their old 
position of equality, are using Section 4 (3) of the Technical 
Instruction Act freely to give them a rate (not under the 
new Act) so as to extend their operations. Thus the 
Government will be able to point to a triumphant success of 
their policy, though the common sense of the County 
Councils and the accident of circumstances will have brought 
about the result rather more than their own prescience and 
legislative wisdom. 


“THE first volume of the three Blue-books is the Report 
proper, and contains paragraphs on the two special 
points in which the Board of Education touches the general 


T. interests of secondary schools. "These two 
öf jJ ccm points are the doings of the Consultative 
Report. Committee and the matter of inspection. 
On the first of these points we do not get 

much light. The Committee met eleven times, the meet- 


ings extending over seventeen days—not an excess of work 
for one calendar year. It was engaged mainly upon the 
framing of regulations for a register of teachers. "This we 
all knew, and it seems we must wait for more definite in- 
formation. On the other point, we learn that up to June 3o 
of this year twenty-seven secondary schools had been in- 
spected under Section 3 of the Act —in addition, of course, 
to those inspected under the School of Science regulations. 
These twenty-seven schools include four belonging to the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company, eleven worked in con- 
nexion with the Surrey County Council, three in Wiltshire, 
and seven schools in Liverpool There seems at present 
little ground for Dr. Percival's fears that the Board as in- 
spectors will oust the Universities. 


IR HENRY CRAIK has been advised of the evil of 
certain of his ways, and has announced that in future 
* no purely commercial questions are to be included in the 
papers set for the ordinary Leaving Certi- 
ficates in French and German." Early 
specialization upon a particular vocabulary 
and phraseology seems to us fatal to a thorough study of 
the language. Yet we have the Society of Arts, with its 
recently constituted preliminary examination ‘“‘ adapted to 
the needs of the genuine continuation-school pupil,” 
announcing that correspondence both from and into the 
language will be included in the paper. Another excellent 
reform is that literature questions are to be abolished. 
They have been proved to be conducive to cramming upon 
arid text-books. It is also hoped that an oral examination 
may be instituted, though Sir Henry does not yet see his 
way. The improvement in the teaching of French in Wales 
since the introduction of a compulsory oral examination. 
ought to be sufficient to convince the most sceptical. 


Qommercial 
French. 


THE Millenary celebrations have come and gone. Lord 

Rosebery has been tempted out of his solitary furrow, 
and has given us an excellent picture of Alfred the man. 
Perhaps the most striking point about the 
gathering—for we cannot pretend to do 
justice here to all the functions at Win- 
chester—was the proof it afforded that one centre of 


King Alfred. 
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historical interest makes the whole English-speaking world 
kin. Todo honour to the memory of King Alfred and to 
emphasize the existence of England as a nation for a 
thousand years came representatives of Universities and 
learned associations from all parts of America, Australasia, 
and India, and also from France. Some thirty Universities 
outside the British Isles were represented. The poet 
laureate of the occasion was E. D. A. M.—initials that for 
readers of the Journal need no interpreter. 


[7 is encouraging to be able to report that the more we 

hear of the work of the holiday courses the more the 
result aimed at seems to have been realized. Not only 
have the subjects chosen been popular, 
but the teaching given has been entirely 
well calculated to stimulate to better teach- 
ing methods those who heard the lectures. It is probably 
true that amongst English teachers there still remain a very 
large proportion whose attitude towards their profession 
is one which no member of the Bar or of the medical 
or clerical profession would assume. To live by work 
and yet to be tacitly or openly ashamed of that work 
is not an enviable condition. No doubt half the good 
gained from such holiday courses as have been held at 
Tours and elsewhere this summer has lain in the added 
dignity and vitality given to the conception of teaching as a 
profession. The choice of Tours as a centre was singularly 
happy. The beauty and historic interest of the town and 
its surroundings, the long tradition of care for things of the 
mind which still lingers there, the great names of Rabelais, 
Descartes, &c.—all these combine to furnish a delightful 
atmosphere in which grind and compulsion are forgotten in 
the ampler zther of liberalizing ideas. 


The Tours 
Holiday Course. 


TEOHNIOAL EDUOATION. 


THERE has been a general feeling that the Board of Education was 
only a new name for an old and unsatisfactory collection of Government 
Departments. The Report for 1900-1, however, is, in many respects, 
an indication that, slow as the process may be, there is a co-ordinating 
influence at headquarters. On the whole, the Report gives a satis- 
factory review of the different branches of education aided by the State 
to the extent during the financial year of Z0,504,420. Of this total the 
larger balf was devoted to annual grants to elementary day schools, to 
which must be added £624,223, the special aid grant to voluntary 
schools, and £219,944 grants to Board schools in relief of local taxation. 
It may be noted that evening continuation schools received £195,313, 
while 4 303,095 went to science and art schools and classes. 


THE number of evening continuation Schools inspected was 6,154, 
instructing 509,251 scholars, as against 4,347 schools and 298,724 
scholars in 1896. The Board continues to perpetuate the error of 
crediting School Boards and different denominations with the organiza- 
tion of schools, simply because such schools happened to be held in 
primary-school buildings. Such statistics are distinctly misleading. 
The following table gives the most important figures for 1900 and the 
four preceding years relating to the development of schools of science :— 


No. of Average Grant 

Students Number per 

No. of under of Students Total Grant. Head 

Year. Schools. Instruction. per School. £ s. d. £ 
1896 ... 144 ...... 18,482 ......... 128 ...... 95,790 5 7 3°12 
1897 ... 156 ...... 19,963 ......... 125 sso 70.785 18 9 3°54 
1898 ... 159 ...... 21,103 «xcci 133 a 52,998 15 10 3.90 
1899 ... 169 ...... 23,450. o eins 144 ...... 95,849 12 4 4'20 
I900 ... 183 ...... 24:039. vois 134 ss 105,620 14 IO 4:28 


THE statistics relating to certain higher-grade schools conducted by 
School Boards, recently issued by the Board, will be examined with 
considerable interest by all those who have watched the development 
of these useful but somewhat misunderstood institutions. The return 
deals with the higher-grade schools under two divisions: (1) the ele- 


mentary section, (2) school of science section. In the former the table 
includes all higher-grade schools conducted by School Boards which 
comprised a school of science section during 1900-1, and the number 
of scholars of ten years of age and upwards in Standards IV. to VII. 
These statistics refer to forty-nine schools and a total of 19,774 
scholars. Of this total 97:6 were under fifteen years of age, while 2:4 
were over fifteen years of age. In the school of science section the 
numbers of scholars on the registers was 18,670, distributed as fol- 
lows :—Elementary Course, first year, 5,384 ; ditto, second year, 2,210. 
Advanced Course, third year, 830; ditto, fourth year, 246. Of the 
pupils attending in this section 73:1 were under fifteen years of age, 
while 26'9 were over that limit. 


THE Return also includes particulars of the ages of scholars in certain 
higher-grade schools which do not include a school of science, and, 
in view of the criticisms which have been levelled at the Board of 
Education for limiting the age of scholars recognized under the Higher 
Elementary School Minute to fifteen, it is reassuring reading. The 
Board has been accused of degrading the possibilities of popular 
education, of abruptly interrupting the higher education of thousands 
of eager scholars, and of paralyzing the efforts of higher-grade 
schools. In regard to London, the Return deals with 21,667 children, 
and of this total 21,061 were under fifteen years of age, and 596 over. 
Including eight provincial schools with the Metropolitan figures, out of 
a grand total of 23,307 scholars, 910 only were fifteen years of age and 
over. 


ANOTHER Return issued by the Board of Education, for every 
county and county borough possessing an organization for the pro- 
motion of secondary education in accordance with the notorious 
Clause VII., shows the constitution of such organization. The Return 
deals with thirty-three counties and twenty-five county boroughs. In 
the case cf the former, twenty-five organizations consist of the Technical 
Instruction Committees of the County Councils, while in eight such 
Committees include representatives of elementary schools, grammar 
schools, trades and industries, or other agencies. As regards the 
county boroughs, as might have been anticipated, the proportion of 
hybrid organizations is much larger. Of twenty-five, twenty-one con- 
sist of members of the Local Authority with co-opted representatives, 
while in four cases only, the Technical Instruction Committee or Borough 
Council acts without assistance from outside, 


Ir is interesting to note the details of the constitution of the organi- 
zations in the eight administrative counties which have co-opted 


representatives. They are as follows :— 
Co-opted Representatives. 
REDE dali: Sa aN 
Members . — M Local 
County. C MS cil Scheie SOS &c. Trades. Teaching. en 
Devon............ 28 — — — — I 
Essex es 35 — = = zs 7 
Hertford......... 20 4 2 I 2 2 
London ......... 20 3 5 3 2 2 
Norfolk .. ...... 17 — 3 — —- 7 
Somerset ...... 17 — — — — 16 
Wiltshire ...... I7 I 7 — 2 — 
Yorkshire, 
West Riding 35 5. * 02 2 Q owe — ow 4 


There is not much to be learned from these figures, except that the 
method adopted has varied considerably in different counties, which, 
no doubt, is an argument in favour of the constitution of Local Educa- 
tion Committees by scheme rather than by a uniform system applicable 
to the country generally. 


WHILE presumably the constitution of Local Education Authorities, 
consisting partly of members of the elected Local Authority and partly 
of representatives of outside interests, is inevitable, there is a consider- 
able body of opinion in favour of entrusting educational responsibilities 
to Committees composed exclusively of members of the Councils. It is 
pointed out that in many districts the ** educational expert," or ** person 
specially interested in education," can only be drawn from an institution 
more or less financially interested in the policy of the Authority—a 
position of affairs which wi!l not invariably result in absolutely impar- 
tial administration. Moreover, the co-opted minority would unquestion- 
ably exercise considerable influence without being in a position to 
support, or defend, the results of such influence in the County Council. 
It is suggested that a way out of the difficulty might be found by 
appointing what may be termed Local Consultative Committees, con- 
sisting chiefly of educationists, which might bear the same relation to 
the Local Authority as the Consultative Committee does to the Board 
of Education. There is a good deal to be said for this idea, as it 
would give educationists a considerable measure of influence without 
involving them in administrative responsibilities. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM: A SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE TIMES. 


HE Times, with unusual large-mindedness, has printed an 
article on “ Educational Reform: Possible or Practical ?” 
from a correspondent, evidently the same gentleman whose 
plain-spoken article of three months ago attracted so much 
attention. The title is somewhat ambitious. To discuss all 
educational reforms possible and impossible would require, not 
three columns, but a volume. The writer has confined himself 
to secondary education, wholly passing by the Universities, and 
touching on primary schools only as they overlap. 

A good deal which to our readers must be common form we 
may pass over, though it cannot be too persistly reiterated that 
most of our relapses in manufacture and commerce (and, we 
may add, our rebuffs in politics and our reverses in the field) 
may be traced to sheer ignorance, though our statesmen and 
generals are not so honest as Dr. Johnson in confessing their 
ignorance. That the Government have no educational policy 
. will sound to our readers a truism not worth repeating, but 
when Lord Salisbury or his successor, whoever he may be, 
reads in the Zzmes that the country is beginning to resent the 
policy of drift, the withdrawal of Bill after Bill, *the passing of 
skeleton Bills in the merest outline, leaving details to be filled 
in by departmental officials," he may bethink him that, after all, 
education is a political factor that cannot be neglected ; that 
the alienation of the whole body of the N.U.T. and the growing 
discontent of all friends of education by reason of hopes deferred 
and broken pledges are sufficiently strong influences to turn 
the scale in a General Election. 

Organize your secondary education as it is organized in 
Germany, but organize it independently and on national lines— 
that is the sum and substance of the article. 

The German system, perhaps the most thorough, and, up to a certain 
point, the most successful, in Europe, is the product of peculiar circum- 
stances, and is adapted to conditions quite different from those which 
prevail in England. It was not evolved from below, but imposed from 
above by statesmen who, at a time of national depression, regarded 
public education as a means of national regeneration. It has no doubt 
done wonders for Germany. But not all the force of a highly central- 
ized Government acting om a docile people accustomed to military 
obedience could have made their educational system what it is without 
the hearty good will and intelligent co-operation of the people them- 
selwes. The average middle-class German, the man in the street, takes 
more interest in educational matters and knows a great deal more about 
them than the ordinary Englishman ; and German boys in consequence 
are kept up to their work by home influences to a degree unknown in 
England, where home influence is too often a hindrance rather than a 
help to the teacher. 

The idle boy in England does not get his scholarship or his 
Civil Service appointment—that is the worst that can happen to 
him. The idle boy in Germany is cut off from all the learned 
professions and is condemned, to boot, to two years of military 
service. 

Boarding schools are virtually unknown in Germany ; in 
England for the upper middle classes they are the rule. This 
difference, depending as it largely does on different social con- 
ditions, is not likely to disappear ; but the most pressing need in 
England is a better supply of secondary day schools, the only 
kind of school that can draw in large numbers the lower middle 
classes. 

Had more been done to utilize existing endowments and to revive or 
keep going the old grammar schools, now in so many places either 
crushed out by rate-supported competition, or forced by the blighting 
influence of South Kensington to become mere dabblers in science in- 
stead of purveyors of a sound general education for the lower middle 
classes, we should not now be looking with admiration and despair 
upon the results achieved in Germany. 

A true bill, as far as South Kensington is concerned ; but this 
presentment of the case seems to us a dangerous half truth. If 
the grammar schools had advanced with the times and adapted 
themselves to modern requirements, they need have feared no 
rate-aided competitions. And, what is more important, no re- 
adjustment or redistribution of ancient foundations could suffice 
for the present needs of the country. A plan of campaign 
which does not provide fresh sinews of war is predestined to 
failure, and it was one of the chief blots of the last Government 
Dill that there was no money in it. 

This defect is indeed implied, though not definitely stated, by 
the Z7»ies correspondent. He tells us that the Cockerton judg- 
ment hasbrought matters to a head ; that it has become necessary 


not only to define the field of secondary education, but to see 
that it is occupied ; that it has forced the hand of those who 
would have been content, as in 1896, to adjourn the whole 
question to a more convenient season ; that a register of qualified 
teachers must be followed by a register of qualified schools. 
But we want more than this. We need a Local Authority 
held responsible for an adequate supply of secondary schools 
throughout its:area, and brought to book by the Board of Edu- 
cation, as in the case of primary schools, if it neglects its duty. 

To turn to public schools, their weak point is clearly seized. 
* Modern sides are an imperfect concession to imperfectly 
understood demands, and a poor substitute for higher schools 
of a definitely modern type, such as ought to find place in a 
perfectly organized system." No inoculation. of grammar 
schools with the New Learning can provide us with the 
analogues of Realschulen and Oberrealschulen. With a classical 
head master modern languages are bound to take a back seat. 
The writer might have added that there is a natural affinity 
between classicalism and clericalism. So long as their head 
masters are clerics the curriculum of the Renaissance will 
dominate our public schools. One more word by way of supple- 
ment. So long as our public-school masters are untrained they 
will continue ignorant of modern demands and pursue their 
traditional gerund-grinding with a supercilious sneer at re- 
formed curricula and scientific methods as new-fangled toys 
“made in Germany." 


SIX YEARS OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION.* 


M* apology for choosing this as a subject for discussion at 
the meeting of this Guild to-night must be my belief 
that the ideas about Welsh intermediate education and its 
working of one who has been, so to speak, in the thick of the 
fighting for over six years and a half may not be totally devoid 
of interest. I must confess the position is a novel one for me. 
Most of the criticism (and there has been plenty of it) to which 
the schools have been subjected has come from without. The 
irrepressible amateur has from time to time found ample means 
to air his views, and to offer suggestions good, bad, or in- 
different as the case might be, now declaring that there are too 
many schools, now that there are too few; that there are too 
many subjects taught, or that there are not enough ; that the 
schools are too technical, or the reverse. Far from deprecating 
such criticism, however irresponsible it may be, I regard it as a 
healthy token of the immense amount of interest the schools 
have aroused throughout the Principality, and as a sign to the 
world at large that a new era has dawned upon our country of 
the most far-reaching importance and significance. 
For myself, I may say that when I came back to my native 
Wales to take my small part in the great movement I scarcely 
foresaw the magnitude of the difficulties that would have to be 
encountered, or the large amount of success that would so 
speedily be forthcoming. In the agricultural counties of North 
Wales, for instance, an alarmingly large number of schools 
seemed to be in course of being established, and the source 
whence these schools could be supplied with pupils appeared 
something of a mystery. And when I was placed myself at the 
head of a school which boasted twelve pupils on the opening 
day, in premises which for dinginess and gloom and the damp- 
ing influence of their atmosphere could not possibly be 
surpassed, it will be believed that the prospects were not of the 
most roseate hue. I think I ought to say here that unnecessary 
inconvenience, not to say hardship, was inflicted on teachers 
and scholars through the remissness of the Charity Commission 
in seeing that proper provision was made at the very outset for 
the carrying on of school-work with tolerable ease and comfort, 
and with at least the minimum requisites in the way of school- 
plant and apparatus. In my own case the latter consisted of a 
blackboard and easel and a piece of chalk, while not a single 
school-desk was introduced for ten months. I do not doubt 
that other teachers suffered from similar disadvantages, some 
of which, being incidental to temporary premises, were in- 
evitable. But [ have merely mentioned these drawbacks in 
order to emphasize the remarkable progress that has been 
made. Nearly all the schools are by to-day in their permanent 
homes, and the Chief Inspector reports that the school-roll has 
reached 7,390, and he hopes before long to be able to report a 


* A paper read before the Aberystwyth Branch of the Teachers’ Guild 
by H. H. Meyler, Head Master of Machynlleth County School. 
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total of 10,000. When, in addition to this, the nature of the 
work accomplished in the schools, and the standard of studies 
reached in the higher forms, in a short space of time are re- 
membered, it will not be denied that there is reason for much 
thankfulness and congratulation. 

Let me, from a teacher's point of view, briefly touch on one 
or two of the points which have perhaps been most prominent 
in the public mind. It will be conceded at the outset that 
much that has been attempted during the past five or six years 
has been in the nature of experiment, and the question that 
naturally arises is: How far have these experiments hitherto 
been successful? How much are we finally to adopt and in- 
corporate into our educational system, and how much are we to 
discard? It will be observed, in the first place, that there is no 
uniformity in the various county schemes, which indeed differ 
strangely in several important points, and I am yet at a loss to 
know how it happens that, while provision has been made in 
some of the schemes for certain difficulties which every educa- 
tionist could foresee were bound to arise, in others such pro- 
vision has been entirely omitted. For example, in certain 
districts where schools have been established on the borders of 
a county, arrangements have been made in some of the county 
schemes whereby portions of two or even three counties con- 
tribute to the income of such schools. In other cases, however, 
counties have been divided up into school-districts with a 
beautiful disregard of the geographical position of the schools. 
In Montgomeryshire, for instance, more than one school is on 
the border of the county, and in one instance we have a school 
situated at an angle where three counties meet. Very naturally 
pupils from other counties attend it, but these counties con- 
tribute to other school-districts, to which they do not, often, 
send a single pupil. In such a system there is a manifest 
injustice to all concerned ; but, strange to say, hitherto the only 
remedy that has been suggested from any responsible source is 
to close the doors of schools situated as I have described 
against all who do not dwell within the school-districts. Is not 
this as though a patient were suffering from some disease of 
the head and the doctor should prescribe decapitation ? 

Again, it appears the schemes vary considerably in the limit 
of age laid down at «hich pupils may remain at school. This 
is a matter concerning which I am aware there is a difference 
of opinion ; but, if it is, on the one hand, inadvisable that pupils 
should remain at school up to any age, it is, on the other hand, 
surely absurd as well as illogical that they should be compelled 
to leave at seventeen. The Central Welsh Board and County 
Governing Bodies profess themselves—and I do not doubt 
sincerely —anxious to encourage boys and girls to remain a 
reasonable time at school by every means in their power ; but, 
if they enter at fifteen, as they often do, and have to leave at 
seventeen, it 1s obvious that the well meant efforts of Central 
and Local Authorities, as well as those of teachers, to make the 
education provided really effective are defeated. Having 
regard to the course of study which a secondary education 
implies, and to the existence of the University colleges, which 
teachers are endeavouring to influence their pupils to enter, it 
would appear that a uniform maximum age of nineteen is the 
one suggested by expediency and common sense. 

There is one other difference in the various schemes which I 
think it is important to mention. In some counties head 
masters and head mistresses are appointed by County Governing 
Bodies, and are given the right by scheme of appointing their 
assistants themselves. In theory at least this plan seems to be 
superior to the arrangement by which the local managers ap- 
point both heads and assistants. I am not possessed of sufficient 
data to declare with confidence that in practice the former works 
better than the Iatter ; but, on the whole, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the routine of school-life does, as a matter of fact, 
work more smoothly where the head master is independent of 
local control, or, at least, free from the disadvantages entailed 
by local prejudice, and where the assistants are appointed and 
dismissed by the head master, who, in this case, will be careful 
to appoint colleagues who are likely to get on with him. The 
interests of assistants can, I imagine, be always safeguarded by 
the imposing of conditions of appointment and tenure; but 
where there is no control of the staff it is difficult to conceive 
how there can be responsibility. If I have mentioned these 
three instances of variation in the schemes, it is not because I 
desire to be understood to imply that these schemes are perfect 
in every other respect. Í am, indeed, far from thinking so. 
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But, inasmuch as this absence of uniformity in the schemes is 
not due to the varying needs of different districts, but more 
probably to carelessness and a lack of common action at the 
initial stage of the movement, it appears to me they are more 
vulnerable at these points, and that when the time comes for 
them to be overhauled it is in these directions that they will 
first require revision and recasting. 

Before leaving the question of the schemes I would mention 
one other defect in them, and this, perhaps, the most important 
of all. And it is one I call attention to with some confidence in 
the reality of its existence, as I have had ample—too ample— 
opportunity of watching its results. The experts who, in draw- 
ing up the schemes, had to calculate the amount of income that 
would accrue to each individual school, quite failed to realize 
the peculiar position and the peculiar needs of the small schools 
in small towns and country districts which they were calling into 
being. Broadly speaking, a small school is as expensive to 
maintain in a state of efficiency as a large one, while its income 
is necessarily much smaller—sometimes one-half or one-third. 

How has this difficulty been met? It has simply been 
ignored. To me this is one of the most astonishing things in 
the whole history of the schools. The difficulty of acquiring 
the necessary funds for providing adequate buildings is also 
naturally more serious in thinly populated communities. I am 
glad to say this difficulty has, in almost all cases, been splendidly 
faced, and fihally overcome by the enthusiasm, the interest, and 
the generosity of the people for whose benefit the schools were 
established. But where the income is inadequate some one 
suffers ; and, I venture to say, more than a fair share of the 
burden has fallen upon the shoulders of the teachers, especially 
during the first few years, when they were called upon to make 
bricks with very little straw. It must be borne in mind that 
the fees are low, averaging generally about £5 per annum, 
while deductions have to be made on account of those who hold 
scholarships, and allowance made for books and stationery. 
The result is that salaries have to be cut down, requisites have 
occasionally to be dispensed with, while work, worry, and 
responsibility become greater rather than less. I am not alone 
in the opinion that the halfpenny county rate is insufficient for 
the purpose for which it is allocated, and that, sooner or later, 
a penny rate will have to be granted, and, with it, the Treasury 
grant doubled, as it becomes apparent to all concerned that the 
needs of the schools are ever increasing. 

One deplorable result of the financial position I have en- 
deavoured to describe is the necessity which school authorities 
have felt themselves to be under of making the schools conform 
to the regulations of the Science and Art Department, in order 
to earn the miserable dole of pence which the Department holds 
out to them with niggardly hand. I presume managers are 
convinced it is worth their while to secure the grant, but I am 
not so sure that they are aware at what a heavy cost it is earned. 
A short time ago I heard the head master of one of the largest 
of the intermediate schools of Wales publicly declare that the 
authorities had been compelled to turn their school into an 
organized science school, on account of lack of funds. The 
question may P be a disputable one, but I imagine the 
best friends of intermediate education in Wales never contem- 
plated the possibility of placing the schools they fought so hard 
to obtain under the iron heel of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Important modifications in their regulations have been 
made by the Department of late, and I understand they are 
going to dispense with their examinations, but the inroads their 
demands make on the time table, the annoyance and incon- 
venience caused by their system of registering attendances, and 
by their periodical inspections, in short, the whole moral effect 
of a bad system, based as it is on distrust, render the Depart- 
ment an undesirable acquaintance. 

There is one other question to which I may refer, since it has 
a close connexion with what I have already said. I have been 
greatly interested during the past few years by questions that 
have been put to me by English teachers as to whether mixed 
schools are likely to be a success or a failure. Probably the 
chief argument that can be urged in favour of mixed schools is 
their comparative cheapness. They have hitherto fully justified 
the wisdom of those responsible for their establishment in 
Wales ; it does not follow they would be equally successful in 
England. My own experience has been acquired in a district 
where boys and girls are invariably brought up together in the 
primary school, and where, consequently, it is the most natural 
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thing in the world for them to continue their studies in the same 
class-room. I am bound to say that the system has not caused 
me a moment's trouble ; and I am convinced that, at least in 
districts like my own, there need be none, if the most ordinary 
precautions are taken. A few simple rules are framed, and care 
is taken that they are duly observed. Boys and girls who come 
by train are forbidden to travel in the same compartment ; there 
are separate entrances, separate class-rooms for other than 
school hours, and separate recreation grounds. Boys and girls 
only meet in the class-room under the eye of the teacher, and, 
of course, sit on separate sides of the room. It is premature to 
speak with authority, but I imagine that in this way girls have 
an admirable opportunity of estimating that mysterious being— 
the human boy—at his real value. At all events, I fear he can 
no longer pose as a hero when once the merciless methods of 
the class-room have, so to speak, reduced him to his lowest 
terms. The system is further satisfactory to this extent, that, 
in the case of those who proceed afterwards to our University 
colleges, they are the less likely to be upset by the method 
that obtains there. 

May I touch here on the curriculum that has been imposed 
upon the schools? It has been remarked more than once that 
the smaller schools will have to narrow the range of subjects 
taught, as they cannot provide a sufficiently numerous staff to 
specialize in all the subjects that require specialization. I am 
so far agreed that I believe a little narrowing all round will be 
fraught with very beneficial results, whether the school be large 
or small. There is a decided tendency to teach too many 
subjects. The exigencies of examinations are partly responsible 
for this, but the rivalry that exists between schools is not un- 
likely to produce an unwholesome desire to “get up” as many 
subjects as possible, and to advertise that such subjects are 
taught. But, whether the necessity for reform is one that applies 
to smaller schools or not, I will venture to say that up to the 
present it is the smaller schools that have succeeded in im- 
pressing their individuality, as it were, on the community at 
iarge. I believe this is a fact, let it be accounted for as it will. 
The experiment that Wales has made of establishing a number 
of small schools seems already to have been abundantly justified. 
I hope I may be pardoned for repeating a statement that is be- 
coming trite—that these small schools have brought secondary 
education to the doors of the Welsh people. Hundreds of Welsh 
boys and girls are thus being enabled to secure the advantages 
of education for whom it would otherwise be hopelessly out of 
reach. And, further, it is possible, in this way, to bring the 
pupils under the direct and constant influence of the teachers, 
who are thus enabled to foster the individuality and to help 
to develop the character of each pupil under their charge. 
And I take this to be no small advantage. And in this 
connexion I cannot but deprecate the inordinate desire for 
uniformity observable in certain people who are interested 
in education. I have already given it as my opinion that 
uniformity to a certain extent in the schemes is desirable ; 
but it is more than questionable if there can be any possible 
advantage in turning out boys and girls from our schools as 
from a machine. I have heard it suggested that it would be 
well if the Central Board undertook the conduct of examinations 
for entrance scholarships for pupils from the primary schools ; 
so that, I presume, all the candidates would be known to be 
working the same papers at precisely the same hour, on paper 
and with pens of an exactly similar pattern. I grant that this 
notion may be one full of comfort, but it ignores the fact of the 
varying needs of different districts, and of the necessity for com- 
plete uniformity in the primary schools to begin with. I would 
urge upon my fellow-teachers the absolute necessity of maintain- 
ing as much freedom as possible in our secondary schools ; and 
it is a pleasure to record that the Central Board, with a tact- 
ful and sympathetic Chief Inspector, has shown no tendency to 
tamper with or destroy it, or to prevent every school from de- 
veloping its strength on its own natural lines. 

There are many details connected with a school curriculum 
which it is outside the province of such a paper as this even to 
refer to, and so I will content myself with naming one which has 
seemed to me worthy of notice. While the study of languages, 
or of mathematics or science, has to be limited to the few and 
fit in these utilitarian days, when the cry is for shorthand and 
commercial arithmetic and book-keeping, I would plead for a 
more sympathetic treatment of the study of English literature, 
or, at all events, so much of it as will stimulate a more vivid 


imagination and a healthy curiosity and a love of culture for its 
own sake. This may not “pay” in the examination-room, but 
it will be a splendid investment for the future for young Wales. 
It is really appalling when one begins to discover how ignorant 
the generality of boys and girls are in regard even to the best 
known names in our literature—which is partly a proof that the 
love of reading has not been generated in them, and partly the 
result of the pernicious influence of the cheap weekly period- 
icals which abound in these days. I once puta few questions 
to a class of twenty-six that had just entered the school. All 
had heard of Shakespeare, but they did not know whether he 
flourished before or after Homer. As for the latter, he might 
have been an Englishman, but no one knew. This latter dis- 
covery did not, of course, astonish me ; but I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that not one had ever heard of Kipling or of 
R. L. Stevenson. In Welsh-speaking districts the bilingual 
difficulty is accountable for much. When children do not 
understand the meaning of ordinary English words, it is not to 
be wondered at if a taste for reading does not manifest itself. 
I asked the same class some questions about the Army, and I 
soon found they were not at all clear as to the meaning of the 
word. The nearest approach to an explanation I got was the 
remark one ventured, to the effect that it was the Navy! But 
that was certainly in the piping times of peace. What I would 
plead for is that teachers who are capable of teaching the sub- 
ject with sympathy and with enthusiasm shall not be compelled 
to do so with an eye always on the dodges of the examiner. | 
believe our Welsh boys and girls have a real aptitude for 
literature, and they will appreciate and understand and lovea 
play of Shakespeare quickly and readily if it is brought to them 
fairly free from doses of paraphrasing and etymology. I have 
found it a great help to assign the pupils their parts in the play, 
let them learn it by heart, and act a scene or two to their school- 
fellows, as a special reward for industry. Performers and 
audience learn something, and the work is no longer regarded 
as a mass of dry bones. The school library is a further help, 
and pupils should, in my opinion, be encouraged to borrow 
books and given time and opportunity to read them, no less than 
to study their home-work. 

There are many questions of much interest which have 
cropped up during the past five years in connexion with our 
schools, some of which I cannot even mention in a paper of this 
scope, and some of which indeed require to be treated separately 
and by themselves, such as the place of technical instruction 
in county schools, the relation between primary and secondary 
education, and the question whether our system is likely to 
produce what has been called over-education. But, before 
closing this most imperfect paper, I would make two remarks 
on what appear to be questions of immediate moment and some 
practical utility. Scholarships tenable by primary-school pupils 
at the county schools have been granted with a fair amount of 
generosity, comparatively speaking, and provision has been 
made for their increase, according to the increase in the school 
roll However, I cannot but think that the funds set aside for 
scholarships at our University colleges are lamentably small, 
more especially when it is remembered that many of them are 
open to the world. At present, though help is given to the de- 
serving in the way of county exhibitions by County Governing 
Bodies, I fear many are still debarred from the privileges of a 
college training who would, undoubtedly, profit by that train- 
ing. Secondary-school teachers throughout Wales will hail 
with satisfaction a more generous treatment of Welsh boys and 
girls in this respect. 

My other and final remark is this—the Central Board will do 
well to be on its guard against the evil effects of demanding 
results too soon. I should not mention this had there not been 
signs of a decided tendency to err in this direction on the part 
of that body. It has almost been forgotten, I fear, that we are 
only yet at the starting point of our careers, and yet the standard 
of work required by the examiners is absurdly high. This 
simply means we have no time to teach, and that a strong 
temptation is held out to us to cram. The Central Board claims 
to have dethroned the numerous tyrants in the way of outside 
examinations ; let it take care it shall not be a case of King 
Log and King Stork. The reports of its examiners have 
hitherto been remarkably just and fair, but it is clear that one 
or two of the latter have not realized the nature of the material 
with which they have to deal, and one of them has been 

(Continued on page 628.) 
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dangerously near to confounding the examination with the | by walls which have stood for nearly a thousand years, domin- 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. And the cry has already | ated by a fine cathedral, and possessing many convents and 
been heard from many quarters: “ Quis custodiet ipsos | churches of great antiquity, it is a town of surpassing interest 
custodes?” We all realize that we cannot dispense with ex- | to the antiquary. 
aminations, that they are a necessary evil, and have to be faced ; When the participants in the course were set down at the 
and now the Central Board has an excellent opportunity of | Hotel Inglés these favourable impressions were slightly 
reducing the evil to a minimum, and of laying more and more | damped. The hotel is a Spanish fonda of the ordinary style, 
stress on inspection, and less and less on examination. with nothing of England about it except the name—bare, dirty, 
I cannot close without bearing testimony to the splendid | and incommodious to a degree. However, Prof. Martinez 
efforts put forth by the local Governing Bodies throughout the | speedily transferred his students to various lodging houses 
Principality to make the schools worthy of their native land, | throughout the town, where they found, at any rate, chairs and 
and of the great movement which has fallen to their generation. | tables and some convenience for study. Their experiences 


If some of them have felt that were by no means precisely similar: some there were who 
Knowledge to their eyes her ample page averred that they fared sumptuously every day, and slept un- 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll, troubled ; whereas others would seem to have wrestled with 


they have been all the more determined to leave this noble | tough meat and garlic at meal times, and to have secured a 
heritage in fullest measure to those that shall come after them. | doubtful slumber behind entrenchments of Keating—whence it 
Let us Welsh people, then, not rest satisfied with what we | appears that lodgings in Ávila are a hazardous speculation. 
have already accomplished, but rather cultivate a healthy dis- The task of instruction devolved entirely upon Prof. Martinez, 
content, and not be afraid of progress, of high ideals and noble | Whose energy and patience were most praiseworthy. For two 
aspirations, or of harbouring the ambition that our people shall | hours in the morning ke exercised his charges in dictation, gram- 


be among the most cultured, and our schools among the most | MAar, composition, and reading aloud ; in the evening he spent 
perfect, in the world. three hours in the Paseo, or strolling outside the town, delivering 


object lessons upon surrounding Nature, pouring forth a ready 
2 flood of conversation upon every subject under heaven, and 
THE SPANISH COURSE AT AVILA. correcting the halting s of his interlocutors until his brain 
T may prove of service to the student who is desirous of | must have positively reeled. From him, and from the colleagues 
learning Spanish to place on record a few impressions of | whom he introduced, it was possible to learn something at first 
this course, which enjoys, at any rate, the distinction of being | hand of the awful educational chaos now prevailing in Spain, 
the most distant of all those which this journal advertises during | and to talk, for instance, with a village schoolmaster who could 
the summer months. Avila is situated some seventy-five miles | support existence upon £70 or £80 a year— paid at uncertain 
north-west of Madrid, and the traveller has a choice of several | intervals—and attempt to teach a hundred and fifty children 
interesting routes open to him. He may sail to Santander, | single-handed. 
Bilbao, or La Coruna, if he can find a shipowner to give him a Of conversation there was never any lack. The inhabitants 
passage; he may go from Liverpool to Coruna, Vigo, or Lisbon, , were invariably courteous and hospitable to a degree, and, in 
and from London to Bordeaux, by the regular services ; or he ! this connexion, mention should be made of the professors of the 
may make the journey by rail through Paris. And, though | Military Academy, headed by Senor Tenreiro, who spent a 
long and tedious, it is a journey worth making, if only to visit . morning in showing the students over their excellently appointed 
so interesting a medieval town as Ávila. Completely surrounded (Continued on page 630.) 
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Complete Catalogues post free to any address. 


D. 0. HEATH «x CO., 15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE PILOT. 


A Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, and Learning. 
Epitep BY D. C. c. LATHBURY, 
A Literary and Educational Subnisment: is issued 


gratis with The Piiot of Saturday, September 28th. The contents 
of this issue include :— 


ARTICLES. REVIEWS. 
Assistant Masters. Dialects of Vernacuiar Syriao. 
The Drama in Schools. Works on Philosophy and Zoology. 
Life at Newnham. School Books. 
Creek Literary Criticism. Fiction. 


The Pilot is to be had from any Newsagent or Bookstall, price 
6d., or from the Office, 2 Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 


Subscription Rates: 26s. per annum, 13s. 6d. per half-year, post free. 


STUDENTS’ CHEAP EDITION. 
ADOPTED BY THE LoNpoN ScHooL Boarp. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, with ruled paper at end for notes, price 2s. 6d. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 


An English Rendering of Froebel s '* Mutter- und Nose-Lieder." 


Translated by FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 
Revised by Emity Lorn (Mrs. ios WARD), President of the Froebel 


With an Introduction and S d [m by Fräulein HEERWART. 
In spite of the very low price, ehis Edition contains faithful reproductions of 
ALL the quaint Woodcuts of the original German Edition ; the zuhole of Froebel's 
Music (75 pages), with an added Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. 


Lonpon: W. RICE, 3 BROADWAY, E.C. 


CAREY'S "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 
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establishment, and were obliging enough to lend books from 
their library. The Dominican Convent of Santo Tomás also 
provided an afternoon's interest ; and small conflagrations, which 
seemed to occur weekly, enabled the spectator to observe the 
evolutions of the fire brigade, with their empty petroleum cans 
for fetching water from the fountains, and their garden hose for 
' projecting the precious fluid into the flames. 

It should be remembered that this course has as yet hardly 
emerged from the embryo state, and is not organized as per- 
fectly as are the French courses which the Teachers' Guild has 
in hand. It was initiated only last year by the Staffordshire 
County Council, who sent out three students. This year the 
number had increased to eight. There is no reason why the 
course should not develop considerably, if the Teachers’ Guild 
find themselves able to take the matter up, and if further 
support could be obtained from educational bodies at home. 
The Lancashire County Council ought certainly to be able to 
give some help to promote the study of a language of such com- 
mercial importance in their greatest seaport. And if the 
expense of travel is greater in this case than in the case of 
other holiday courses, yet the student should remember that 
the cost of living in Spain is very small, and that the fees for 
tuition are equally insignificant. H. J.C. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 

** Blackwoods' Classical Texts." —(1) Horace, Odes I., II. By John 
Sargeaunt. (2) Cæsar, Gallic War, VI., VII. By C. A. A. Du 
Pontet. (3) Cesar, Gallic War, I.-III. By J. M. Hardwich. 
(4) Virgil, ‘Eneid V., VI. By St. J. B. Wynne Willson. Is. 6d. 
each. 

** Bell’s Illustrated Classics."—(1) Euripides, Medea. By T. Nicklin. 
2s. (2) Euripides, Hecuba. By A. W. Upcott. 2s. (3) Horace, 
Odes IV. By H. Latter. 1s. 6d. (4) Homer, Odyssey. By 
E. C. Marchant. 2s. 

English Literature. 

* Blackwoods’ English Classics."—(1) Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Keats, Selections. By A. D. Innes. (2) Lamb, Select Essays. 
By Agnes Wilson. (3) Hazlitt, Essays on Poetry. By D. Nichol 
Smith. (4) Pope, Rape of the Lock, &c. By George Soutar. 
Each 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot Reader. By Elizabeth Lee. Blackwood. 

** Black's Walter Scott Readers.’’—(1) Pirate; (2) Rob Roy ; (3) Fair 
Maid of Perth. Each 6s. net. 

The Age of Chaucer. By F. J. Snell and J. W. Hales. Bell, 3s. 6d. 
Carmina Britanniv: a Selection of Poems and Ballads illustrative of 
English History. By C. L. Thomson. H. Marshall, 2s. net. 
aa of British History: Book I., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1603. Nelson, 

10d. 


Fiction. 


Herb of Grace. By Rosa N. Carey. Macmillan, 6s. 


Geography. 
*¢ Longmans’ Pictorial Geographical Readers.” —(1) America ; (2) Africa 
and Australasia. Each 1s. 8d. (3) Europe. 1s. 6d. 


“ Blackie's New Century Geography Readers." —IV. : The British Isles 
and Europe. 1s. 6d. 
‘t Chambers's Geographical Readers." —I. America. 1s. 6d. 


History. 

Last Days of the French Monarchy. 
MacLehose, 6s. net. 

Old Testament History. By C. W. Wade. 

The Growth of the Empire. With 31 Maps. 
Murray, 6s. 

From Squire to Prince: a History of the Rise of the House of Cirk- 
sena. By W. Phelps Dodge. Fisher Unwin, Ios. 6d. 

A School History of England, with Maps, &c. By Prof. Meiklejohn 
and M. J. C. Meiklejohn. Holden, 2s. 6d. 


By Sophie H. MacLehose. 


Methuen, 6s. 
By A. W. Jose. 


Time-Table of Modern History, A.D. 400-1870. By M. Morison. 
Constable, 12s. 6d. net. 
Mathematics. 
A South African Arithmetic. By Henry Hall. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 


Practical Mathematics for Beginners. By F. Castle. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 


Natural History. 
Dragons of the Air. An Account of Extinct Flying Reptiles. By 
H. G. Seeley. Methuen, 6s. 


Science. 
Domestic Economy in Theory and Practice. By Marian G. Bidder and 
Florence Baddeley. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. 
Geometrical Drawing for Schools. By F. F. Lydon. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Sampson Low, 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1902. 
Mr. W. B. Clive's List. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


Oaesar.—Gallic War, Books I, II., III. By A. H. Artczorr, M.A. 
Oxon., in collaboration with F. G. PLAISTOWE, M.A., and others Text and 
Notes. 18. 8d. each Book. Vocabulary, 18. each Book 

Buripides.Hecuba. By T. T. Jerrery, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Horace. ON Books I., II. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
aves M .A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 18. 6d. each. Vocabulary, 


is. each. 
Ver l- Aeneid Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
ASOM, Text and Notes. 1s. Gd. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Xenophon. haavale Book IV. By W. H. BarcaARgNIg, M.A. Lond. 
Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Shakespeare.—Julius Oaesar. Edited by Prof. W. J. Rotrg, D.Litt. 2s. 
Spenser.—The Faery Queene, Book I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by W. H. Hirt, M.A. Lond. Qs. 6d. 
Eos History, The Intermediate Text-Book of. By C. S. 
EARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon., and A. JouNsoN Evans, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 
Vol. III., 1603-1714. 4s. 6d. 


COLLEGE OF —ov EXAMINATIONS, 


Caesar. -Gallic War, Books IL, III. By A. H. Arrcgorr, M.A. 
He and W. F. MASOM, M.A. Text and Notes. 18. 6d. each. Vocabu- 
lary, 18. each. 

Oicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. ArrcgorrT, M.A. Ar pa W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. Text and Noe 1s. 6d. bie? Sai 

Huripides.— Hecuba. By T. T. Jerrery, M.A. Camb ext and Notes. 
3s. 6 

Horace.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. Acticrort, M.A. Oxon and B. J. 
Hayes, M.A. Camb. Textand Notes. 18. 6d. Vocabulary, 18 

Vergil. —Aeneid, Book V. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon., “and W. F. 

ASOM, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 18. 6d. Vocabulary, ls. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book IV. By W. H. Barcarnig, M.A. Lond. 
Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Hnglish History, The Intermediate Text-Book of. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon., and A. JoHNSON Evans, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 
Vol. ILI., 1603-1714. 48. 6d. 

Dhakenpeare — ulius Caesar. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. 2s. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINATIONS. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 
2s. each Volume. 


DSEESCCIOR Plane and Solid Geometry, T Stage. 

y G. F BunN, Assoc. M.Inst. M.E. “Bideo. By 

II. webnine Construction and Drawing, First By 

J. H. Dares, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Ira Jeepa alin, 

Hr—Building Construction, First Stage. By Brysson Cun- 
NINGHAM, B.E., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 

V.—Mathematics, First Stage. Containing all the Algebra and 

Euclid required. (7m preparation. 

Via. a SE (Solids), hark Stage. By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., 
B.Sc. Third Edition. 8. net. 

Vis. -Mechanics of Fluids, n Hirst Pago. By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 

, and F. ROSENBERG, 
VIII. Sound, Light, and Heat, ^ irirat Stage. By Jouw Dow, 


IX. —Magnetism and Blectricity, First Stage. By R. H. Jupz, 
M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 
First Stage. By 


X.—Inor ic Ohemis (Theoretical) 
de EA D.Sc. 4 Heidelberg. Edited by WM. BRiGGs, 
PL D., M.A., 


F.C.S 
X1.—Organic dhamis (Theoretical), First Stage. By R. A. 
LvsTER, B.Sc. (/m preparation. 
By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 


XVII.—Botany, First Stage 
A ERY MO phy, F tage. By A. M. Davies, A.R.C.S., 


.Sc., P.G.5. 
XXV.—Hygiene, First Stage. By R. A. LvsTER, B.Sc. 


Price 1s. 
treo nemistry (F tical), First Stage Inorganic. By F. 
BEppow, D.Sc. Second Edition. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
XIr.—Ohemistry, Practical Organic. By G. Georcs, F.C.S. 


COMPLETE CATALOG U E, and Lists of Books classified for London Uni- 
versity, College of Preceptors, O ford and Cambridge Locals, South Kensington 
(including Books for the ADVANCED STAGE), and other Examinations, 

Jtt on application. 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, 157 Drury Lang, W.C. 
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Just Published. 


Burton’s Handbook of Rocks, Minerals, and Ores. 


SUITABLH FOR OBJHOT LESSONS. 


Price 18. net. 


** The information he gives may be implicitly relied upon."—Schoolmaster. 


THOMAS LAURIE, 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A NEW 


GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rev. J. WHITESIDE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 2s. 


WE all know now a great deal more about the geography of 
South Africa than we did when the war broke out, but we 
still have a good deal to learn on the subject. It is certainly 
doubtful whether any of the books now in use in English 
schools go into details sufficiently to properly inform the rising 
generation of the vast extent of country which we now rule 
there. No doubt works to do this will come, but meantime 
attention may be directed to the Geography in use in the 
Government schools in South Africa—by the Rev. J. Whiteside. 
The little book might be introduced into some of our schools 
and colleges with advantage.— Westminster Gazette. 


LONDON : 
HUGH REES, Limited, 124 Pall Mali, S.W. 


Third Edition. 115 pages. Cloth, fcap., price rs. net, by post rs. ad. 


SCHOOLBOYS’ SPECIAL IMMORALITY. 


By MAURICE C. HIME, M.A., LL.D., sometime Head Master of 
Foyle College, Derry. 

‘The subject is one about which the medical man is often asked to give an 
opinion. He will be able to assist the sufferer and advise his parents with a very 
vivid sense of doing a helpful and Christian duty if he has read this little book. We 
recommend it to all our readers." — Lancet. 

t Should be read by all who have the care of lads." — The Christian. 

"Dr. Hime's indictment of the cubicle system is alone enough to warrant us in 
earnestly calling the attention of fathers and schoolmasters to this modest little 
volume. We would earnestly recommend his temperate and experienced counsel to 
all who have the charge of young people.” —School World. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great MARLBOROUGH Street, LONDON. 


WORKS BY CLEMENT DUKES, M.D. Lond., 


PHYSICIAN TO RUGBY SCHOOL, 
AND SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO RUGBY HOSPITAL. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE HSSENTIALS OF SCHOOL DIT; or, The Diet 
Suitable for the Growth and Development of 
Youth. With a Prefatory Note by Sir WILLIAM BROADBENT, 
Bart., K.C.M.G., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Physician in 
Ordinary to His Majesty the King. 

* Dr. Clement Dukes, Physician to Rugby School, may be said to have done 
for the alumni of that renowned seat of learning almost as much, from the physical 


point of view, as the great and never-to-be-forgorten Dr. Arnold achieved in the 
direction of their moral and intellectual advancement." —.57, James's Gazette. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, gs. net. With Illustrations. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL CONSIDERED IN ITS 
MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL ASPHCTS. 
“A most excellent little volume. We have taken the jucgment upon it of a 


schoolmaster and of a schoolboy, and, as both pronounce it ‘admirable,’ we conclude 
that it must be good indeed.” —A thenacum. 


RIVINGTONS: 84 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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20TH CENTURY EDITION OF 


PITMAN 'S 


SHORTHAND 


INSTRUCTOR. 


NOTE :— 

This work is a new presentation of Sir Isaac Pitman's 
system, based on the accumulated experience of the past 
sixty years, and includes many valuable improvements 
which appear for the first time. 


EVERY TEACHER 


of Shorthand should work from this book, as by its use 
the highest possible results will be achieved with the least 
possible labour to either teacher or pupil. The instruction 
has been arranged in natural sequence, and the student 
begins to write words and sentences immediately he has 
mastered the first lesson. Price 


S. Ga. 


| SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
| 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELLS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY BY F. E. A. GASC. 
Medium 16mo, 942 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Gasc. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
New Volume. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF OHAUCER. (1346-1400.) By J. F. 
SNELL, M.A. With Introduction by Prof. HALES. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOORITUS. A New Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes, by R. J. CHoLmMELEy, M.A, 


"A new English edition of Theocritus has long 
been wanted. ... Mr. Cholmeley's elaborate edition is 
well worthy to fill the void, and is likely to be the 
standard edition among English students for many 
years." — Educational Times. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PRÉCIS AND PRÉCIS WRITING. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army University Tutor; formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford.) 


“The whole manual is carefully drawn up, and 
evidently embodies the practical experience of many 
years. ith the help of such a book as this no can- 
didate of average intelligence who really sets his mind 
to it should have any difficulty in acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to satisfy the examiners,"— 
Glasgow Herald, 


In Five Parts, 8d. each. 


EXEROISES IN LATIN SYNTAX. Ry L. D. 
WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. 
Paul's School. 

Part I. The “Ut” Book(with Ne, Quominus, Quin). 
Part II. Conditional Sentenoes. 

Part III. The *Cum" Book. 

Part IV. Oratio Obliqua. 

Part V. The “Qui” Book (withUtinam, Quasi, &c.). 


PART III. Now ready. 


BELL'S LATIN COURSE FOR THE FIRST 
YEAR. By E.C. Makcuant, M.A., and J. G. 
Spencer, B.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Works by CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., 


Chief Mathematical Master at St. Paul’s School. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, Thirteenth Edition. 


Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. ; or in 
Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Key to Part II., 7s. 6d. net. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 8,000 Examples 
extracted from the above Arithmetic. Eleventh 
Edition, with or without Answers, 3s. ; or in Two 
Parts, 1s. 6d. and zs. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIO. Third Edition. Small 
crown Bvo, 192 pages, cloth, ts. ; or, with Answers, 
1s. 4d. The Answers may be had separately, 4d. net. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO. Fifth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. With or without Answers. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIO. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 250 pages, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIO. Part I. 152 pages. 


Crown 8vo, with Answers, 1s. 


GRADUATED ARITHMETIC, For Private and 
Junior Schools. In cloth. Parts I., IL., and HI., 
3d. each; IV., V., and VI., 4d. each; VIL, 6d. 
Answers to Parts I. and II., 4d.; IH., IV., V., 
VI., and VII., 4d. each. 

LONG TOTS AND CROSS TOTS (Simple and Com- 
pound). Containing 864 Sums for the use of Pupils 
in Evening Continuation Schools and Day Schools 
under the Education Department, Price 2d. ; in 
cloth, 3d. Answers, cloth, 4d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIO. Fifth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, ss. net. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Second Edition, 
Revised. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A SHORT COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE FRENOH | Edited py E, C, MARCHANT, M.A., late Classical Master at St. Paul's School. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


HE volumes are equipped with Introductions, Notes, Grammatical Appendices, and, in 


some cases, Exercises on the Text. 
be had without the Vocabulary if preferred. 


Vocabularies are also given, but the volumes may 


The volumes are printed at the Oxford University Press, pott 8vo, and are issued with 


or without Vocabulary, at 1s. 6d. each. 


TEE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY- 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Book I. Edited 
by A. C. LippELL, M.A., Assistant Master at the 
High School, Nottingham. With Exercises. 

Book II. Edited by A. C. LippEgLL, M.A. 

With Exercises. 

Book III. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A., 

Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 

GwvTHER, M.A., Assistant Master. 

Book IV. Edited by the Rev. A. W. 

Urcorr, M.A., Head Master of St. Edmund's 

School, Canterbury. 

Book V. Edited by A. REvNorps, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


With Exercises. 

Book VI. Edited by J: T. PuittirsoN, 

M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 
With Exercises. 

Cicero.—Speeches Against Catiline, I. and 
II. Edited by F. Herrinc, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Blundell's School, Tiverton. With 
Exercises. 

Selections from Cicero. Edited by J. F. 
CHaRLEs, B.A., Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. Witb Exercises. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. Edited by A. S. WAR- 
MAN, B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 

Cornelius Nepos.—Epaminondas, Hanni- 
bal, Cato. Edited by H. L. Earl, M.A, 
Assistant Master at the Grammar School, Man- 
chester. 

Eutropius. Books I.and II. Edited by J.G. 
SPENCER, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
Preparatory School. 

Horace.—Odes. Book I. Edited by C. G. Bor- 
TING, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 

Book III. Edited by H. Latter, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. 

—— Book IV. Edited by H. LATTER, M.A. 

Livy. Book IX., oc. i.-xix. Edited by W. C. 
FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., Professor of Classics 
at King's College. 


GREEK 


(With or without Vocabularies.) 


Price 2s. each. 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. ByC. E. 
Laurence, M.A., Blackheath School. 


Euripides. — Alcestis. By E. H. BLAKENEY, 
M.A., Head Master of Sir W. Borlase School, 
Great Marlow. 


Hannibal's First Campaign in Italy. 
Selected from Livy, Book XXI., and edited by 
F. E. A. TRAvEs, M.A., Assistant Master at St. 
Paul's School. i 

Ovid.—Metamorphoses. Book I. Edited by 
G. H. Wrrs, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Selection from Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. W. E. 
Pearce, M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Uni- 
versity College School. 

Ovid.—Elegiac Selections. By F. Coverrey 
SuiTH, B.A., Assistant Master at the High School, 
Nottingham. 

Ovid.—Tristia, Book III. Edited by H. R. 
WoorrycH, M.A., Head Master of Blackheath 
School. 

Phaedrus.—A Seleotion. Edited by the Rev. 
R. H. Cuawuszgns, M.A., Head Master of Christ's 
College, Brecon. . 

Stories of Great Men. Edited by the Rev. F. 
Conway, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors' School. . 

Vergil.—Aeneid. Book I. Edited by the Rev. 
E. H. EscorT, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich 
College. 

——— Book II. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, 
M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 


Book III. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, 
M.A. 


Book IV. Edited by A. S. WARMAN, B.A., 
Assistant Master at the Grammar School, Man- 


chester. 

Book VI. Edited by J. T. PuitLiPsoN, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 

Vergil. —Selection from Aeneid, Books 
VII.-XII. Edited by W. G. Coasr, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Fettes College. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. Edited by 
E. C. MancHANT, M.A. 

Book II. Edited by E. C. MangcHaNT, M.A. 


PLAYS. 


Euripides. — Bacchae. 

M.A., Plymouth College. 
Hecuba. By the Rev. A. W. UrcorT, M.A., 
Head Master of St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 
Medea. By the Rev. T. NickriN, M.A., 
Rossall School. 


By G. M. GWYTHER, 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


intermediate Series. 


Caesar.— Seventh Campaign in Gaul, 
B.C. 52. De Berro Gattico, Lib. VII. 
Edited by the Rev. W. CookwoRTHY Compton, 
M.A., Head Master of Dover College. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 

Homer.—Odyssey. Book I. Edited by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A.. late Classical Master of St. 
Paul's School. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Tacitus.—Agricola. Edited by J. W. E. PEARCE, 
M.A., late Assistant Master at University College 
School. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 


BELL'S 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


Crown Svo. 


Sophocles.—Antigone. Edited by G. H. Wa ts, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The Athenians in Sicily. Being portions of 
Thucydides, Books VI. and VII. Edited by the 
Rev. W. CookwonTHv Compton, M.A., Head 
Master of Dover College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 3s. 6d. 

Livy, Book XXI. Edited by F. E. A. TRAVES, 
M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


ILLLSTRATED LATIN READERS. 


Uniform with the ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. | Price 1s. each. 


Scalae Primae. Simple Stories 
and Fables for Translation, with 


Soalae Mediae. Extracts from. Soalae "Tertiae. Selections in 
Eutropius and Caesar. 


With Prose and Verse from Phaedrus, 


Notes and Vocabulary. By J. Notes and Vocabulary. By Ovid, Nepos, and Cicero. With 
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STATISTICS OF CERTAIN HIGHER - GRADE 
SCHOOLS, AND THE MEASUREMENT OF 
THEIR COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY. 


PARLIAMENTARY RETURN giving details of the ages 

and standards attained by the pupils in certain higher- 

grade schools has recently been issued, and, in view of the 

attack made by Sir John Gorst upon these schools in his speech 

introducing the first Education Bill, it may be of interest to 

examine them carefully, and make an attempt to represent 
them graphically. 

It is with those higher-grade schools which include a “ school 
of science” that it is proposed to deal, as these are the only 
ones which make any claim to give a secondary education. The 
characteristics of a “school of science” are as follows :— 
(1) Pupils may enter at the age of twelve, if they have reached 
the Sixth Standard of an elementary school. (2) The course, 
which consists to a great extent of science and mathematics, 
must extend over a period of four years—the first two years 
being termed the “Elementary” and the second two years the 
* Advanced " Course. (3) Every “school of science” must con- 
tain, after it has been in existence for two years, *a fair pro- 
portion? of advanced students. 

Although twelve is the minimum age of entrance, we may 
assume that the majority of children will enter the course at 
thirteen, as a child at that age ought, if he has been properly 
taught and is of average ability, to have passed Standard VI. 
of an elementary school. The school then ought to consist of 
children distributed as follows :— Elementary Course—first year, 
from thirteen to fourteen ; second year, from fourteen to fifteen. 
Advanced Course—third year, from fifteen to sixteen ; fourth 
year, from sixteen to seventeen. 

It follows, therefore, that a child at fifteen years of age will be 
passing from the Elementary to the Advanced Course. The 
number of children under fifteen ought then to be the same 
as the number of children in the Elementary Course. The 
Return gives us the particulars required to find out whether our 
assumption is correct. From Tables II. and III. we see that in 
the whole of the forty-eight higher-grade schools considered the 
total number of children in the school of science is 8,670. Now 
the total number of children in the Elementary Course is 7,58 4, 
and of these no less than 1,538—rather more than one-sixth of 
the total number—must be classed as backward. 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO 21 SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE ATTACHED TO HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


' IO 


II I2 13 I4 I5 16 17 18 


The curve marked A represents the percentage of pupils in the Elementary Course in each school. 


The curve marked P represents the percentage of pupils under 


15 years of age in each school. ‘The broken line C represents the total percentage of pupils in the Elementary Course in 49 schools. The broken line D represents the 


percentage of pupils under 15 years of age in 48 schools. The 21 schools are :— 1, 


4, Bolton; s, Bradford, Belle Vue; 6, Bradford, Hanson ; 
14, Hanley ; 15, Heckmondwike ; 16, Huddersfield ; 17, Hull, 


Inthe diagram, the curvesA and 7 giverespectively the number 
of pupils inthe Elementary Course, andthe number of pupils under 
fifteen years of age in each of 21 schools. The curves are not 
continued for the whole of the 48 schools concerned, owing to 
lack of space, but they lead to precisely the same conclusions. 
It will be seen at once that these curves are very far from being 
coincident, as would be the case if the schools were doing that 
work which we regard as necessary for their efficiency. 

If the assumption on which we have based our argument is 
incorrect—that is, if a child of thirteen ought not to have passed 


, Brighton; 8, Bristol, St. George; 9, Cardi 
oulevard ; 18, Hull, Central; 19, 


Standard VI.—we should, at the same time, expect that the | 


relative percentages of children under fifteen and of children in 
the Elementary Course would be the same throughout the 
country. This uniformity would be indicated by the fact that 
the curves were parallel. Reference to curves 4 and B shows 
at once that they are not by any means parallel, and that in the 
schools numbered 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, and 21 the 
difference in the percentages is very striking. 

Another characteristic of the two curves impresses us at 
once. Curve 4 is far more regular than curve Z. To trans- 
late this into words, while the ratio ofthe number of Elementary 
to the number of Advanced students is approximately constant 
throughout the country, the ratio of the number under fifteen to 
the number over fifteen varies very greatly. This proceeds 
from the fact that the leaving age differs in different parts of 
England and Wales. All these schools represented by points 
on curve B below the broken line D have a high leaving age, 
while those above the line D have a low leaving age. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of the ratio of the 
numbers of Elementary and Advanced pupils. Table II. gives 
us the distribution :— 


No. Per cent. 
First year............ 8:304. icis 62'1 $7 
Second year......... 2,200 ...... 25:3 74 
Third year ......... $40 ...... 9'8 1 15.6 
Fourth year ......... 240- Xo 2841? 

8,670 IOO'O 


There are therefore 87:4 per cent. of the children in the Ele- 
mentary Course, and 12:6 per cent. in the Advanced. The 
numbers are represented by the areas respectively below and 
above the dotted line C. 

If the diagram be inverted, the two curves indicate, of course, 
the number in the Advanced Course and the number over fifteen 
respectively. It is clear that the regulation which provides that 
a school shall have, after it has been in existence for two years, 
“a fair proportion” of its students in the Advanced Course 
has not been fulfilled by the majority of the schools. The only 
two, out of the twenty-one considered, which can lay claim to 
have a “fair proportion," are Nos. 7 and 15, which have 21°6 
per cent. and 2272 per cent. respectively. This was recognized 
by South Kensington some time ago ; for in 1897 a circular was 
issued calling attention to the fact, and threatening to refuse 
recognition to schools which were not fulfilling the condition. 
F i some reason, however, no further action seems to have been 
taken. 


Barrow-in-Furness ; 2. Pirmin Ban, * George Dixon" ; 3, Birmingham, Waverley Road ; 
; 


10, Darwen; 11, Gateshead ; 12, Grimsby; 13, Halifax; 


ull, Craven Street ; 20, Jarrow ; 21, Leeds, Central. 


To sum up the conclusions which can be drawn :— i 

1. Nearly one-sixth of the total number of children concerned 
are entering the school of science at a much higher age than is 
intended by the Board of Education, and must, therefore, be 
classed as backward. 

2. The course is only a four years! course for a very small 
proportion of the children, as no less than 87:4 per cent. are in 
the Elementary Course. It is absurd to keep a fourth years 
course for 2:8 per cent. of the total number, and it is not 
economical to maintain a third year's course for 9'8 per cent. of 
the total number. 

3. The leaving age differs enormously throughout the 
country. 

4. It is easy for a school to obtain a good, but ill-deserved, 
reputation for efficiency by delaying the entrance of its pupils 
into the school of science, since apparently there has been no 
previous inquiry into the average age of the pupils in each year's 
course. 

5. The standard of efficiency, as judged from the relation of 
age to standing, varies greatly. 

Although Sir John Gorst has been greatly blamed for his 
strictures on higher-grade schools, it is difficult to see how he 
could, with the knowledge of these facts, have made any other 
than adverse criticism. The conclusion that the school of 
science, as a sequel to the elementary school, is a failure is 
inevitable. The majority of the pupils leave at the end of the 
first year (which is merely a stop-gap between Standard VI. or 
VII. and a situation). Table IV. of the Return gives us the 
entrance standard of the children in the various schools, and 
shows us that in 10 schools Standard VII. is thus regarded, 
while in 21 others the pupils enter after Standard VI. or VII. 
In only 17 of the 48 Shocks is the standard laid down in the 
regulations adhered to. In the other 31 the children are given 
a preliminary year as a preparation for the “ first year.” 

What is needed is a continuation of the elementary school, 
which finishes at an earlier age, and which needs no such pre- 
liminary year before the entrance standard prescribed by law. 
This need has been provided for by the Minute of April, 1900, 
which establishes higher elementary schools, with an earlier 
entrance age and with a leaving age of fifteen. Thjs Minute 
needs as its corollary an Education Bill giving money to 
secondary schools, so that the 1,086 children now in the Ad- 
vanced Course of the schools of science may be provided for 
where necessary. : 

It is a matter for regret that the Return does not give fuller 
details of the ages of the children, as very interesting curves 
might have been made to determine coinparative efficiency. 
Let us consider the following table, which contains, of course, 
entirely imaginary numbers :— 


Age ...... I2. I3. 14. I5. I6. Total. 
First year ......... 2^ rv. id 81 I9 A. dos 120 
Second year...... = OE wes dones 5 I8. due 50 
Third year ...... ae = e e MO dde XOU ono 18 
Fourth year ...... -— — = EE Mm 5 
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These might be arranged in another way, by classing together 
pupils of the same ability. A boy of twelve who is in the first 
year may be regarded as having equal ability with a boy of 
thirteen in the second year, a boy of fourteen in the third year, 
and a boy of fifteen in the fourth year. Proceeding in this way, 
we should be able to arrange the children in the school into 
five groups, which we may call a, 4, c, d, e, thus :— 


a b. C d. e. 
2. aus A Gena SI use I9. xs. 4 
Bassas y e 15.212 I5 ais = 
Wm T dist 10: 5235 = eases — 
Etc 3c Sears RUE. xdi — — 
Totals... 8 4I 106 34 4 


This result might be plotted as a curve, the vertical line giving 
the number of pupils of each type and the horizontal line in- 
dicating the group. The curve representing the numbers we 
have taken would have its highest point at c, while a better 
school would have it at ó. We can only regret that the Return 
is not fuller, as it seems extremely probable that the results 
in the case of several schools would have been curious, showing 
a preponderance of pupils in Group c, z.e., of backward pupils. 

It is remarkable that this is the first occasion on which the 
Board of Education has used statistics relating to age as a 
test of efficiency, and as a gauge of comparison between a 
number of schools of the same type. The result is most 
valuable, and evidently provides.a necessary means for inquiry 
into schools as a corollary to the conclusions of an inspector. 
With the additional particulars indicated, it would be possible 
to deal fully and quite impartially with a group of schools of 
any given type. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ BISHOP WESTCOTT AS A SCHOOLMASTER.” 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—As another layman, and a boy in Westcott’s house at 
Harrow, I should be glad to add a few reminiscences to the 
article in your September number on “ Bishop Westcott as a 
Schoolmaster.” “ Bystander” writes in the Pz/o£ of his experi- 
ences thirty-three years ago, and would appear to have known 
only Westcott's last year at Harrow (1868-1869). He tells 
various legendary tales which seem incredible to one of the boys 
who boarded in his house and “might be presumed to know 
him." Your own article refers to an earlier period, and speaks 
of Westcott having a small house. In January, 1864, he suc- 
ceeded to the large house which for many years had been 
William Oxenham's and for one term had been under the 
management of E. E. Bowen. He held this until heleft Harrow 
for Peterborough in 1869. 

Westcott was no ordinary schoolmaster ; and for some of the 
duties expected of an ordinary schoolmaster it must be con- 
fessed that he was not well suited. He could not take an 
ordinary form. It was his custom to take the Upper Sixth on 
Saturday mornings, when Dr. Butler was popularly supposed to 
be writing his sermon. I have known him break up the form in 
anger and despair. In his dealing with the ordinary boy there 
seemed to be, perhaps, some timidity, with a considerable 
amount of temper. 

But he was an extraordinary teacher. With a real enthusiasm 
in himself for every branch of knowledge, he could not under- 
stand the boy who cares for none of these things. But any 
latent interest in a boy he was sure to discover. Without 
“ gross injustice” to his colleagues, some at least of his pupils 
may pronounce themselves very lucky that the house fell to him ; 
and: without wishing to insult the school régime, I would add 
for myself that, of what I learnt at Harrow, most that I value 
now was learnt from Westcott out of school hours and outside 
the school curriculum. In school a form read a Greek play ora 
dialogue of Plato in scraps of sixteen lines, with careful study 
but little appreciation. Perhaps it could not be otherwise ; and, 
unconsciously, we learnt a great deal. But with Westcott I can 
remember reading with some enjoyment the “ Antigone” in one 
evening, and the tenth book of the “ Republic” in another. He 
taught us, too, the value of analysis and synthesis. I have 
before me three MS. volumes of his elaborate notes on such sub- 


jects as Greek religion, Greek and Latin style, and on various 
Greek particles, and remember his saying what a headache the 
note upon d» had cost him. He took us into the fields and 
taught us something of elementary botany ; for in those days 
there was no modern side. He took us to St. Albans, and 
explained to us tbe development of Gothic architecture. After 
dinner he would sit and talk to a few of the elder boys about all 
sorts of subjects ; and he even played football with us, though 
“ Bystander” may hardly believe it. 

Looking back, I seem to see in his devotion to duty, his love 
of truth, his self-denial, the germs of his greatness as a bishop. 
Yet, I think, few of his pupils would have anticipated it. 
Westcott distinctly grew after he left Harrow. When he 
preached in the school chapel I doubt if more than a hundred 
boys could hear him. A week before he died he was heard 
without difficulty by a congregation of three thousand in Durham 
Cathedral. The writer in The Journal of Education remembers 
his pronouncing the “ Madonna della Sedia” the greatest picture 
in the world. With reference to this, and as an instance of his 
growth in the appreciation of art, I quote the following from his 
address to the students of art at the Durham College of Science 
in March, 1900 :— 

I remember gratefully a wise remark which a Cambridge tutor made 
to me more than fifty years ago. He had been speaking of the ‘* Sistine 
Madonna." With youthful enthusiasm I said: ‘‘I confess that I 
prefer the ‘ Madonna della Seggiola.’” He looked at me kindly, half 
smiling. He did not argue ; he did not overpower me by his authority ; 
he simply said : ** I think I understand you. When you grow older 
you will think otherwise." And I do think otherwise now, taught by 
years. 

He grew, too, more confident in himself, more tolerant of others, 
more ready for action and responsibility ; he grew physically, 
intellectually, and morally. 

The accounts which I have seen of Westcott as a teacher have 
been so partial and incomplete that I have ventured to make 
these remarks ; though there must be many of his old pupils 
with better memories, and more capable of writing a true appre- 
ciation of the man. 

One more personal recollection. Some of Westcott's old 
pupils were widely separated from him not only in time and 
space, but also in ideas, beliefs, and interests ; but he had an 
affection for them all. One of the last letters that he wrote was 
an invitation to show me his “unique chapel” at Bishop Auck- 
land, remembering the interest which he had aroused thirty-five 
years ago. It was my melancholy satisfaction to see that chapel 
for the first time at the funeral of my old teacher, when the 
respect and reverence universally felt for him were shown by the 
attendance not only of oe and theologians and old pupils, 
but of the representatives of all classes in his diocese.—I am, 
your obedient servant, '63 TO '68 AT HARROW. 


*" HOWLERS” IN LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—In Local examinations there are usually **howlers" and 
*howlers." In the case of those perpetrated singly there should be no 
difficulty in marking such papers. But when the ‘‘ howlers " are per- 
petrated ez masse a different system of marking would seem to be 
quite fair. And I feel quite convinced that it should be possible to in 
time get rid of this second kind of ‘‘ howler.” 

There lie before me two reports of the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. That for 1890 contains on page 14 the following remarks of the 
examiners in respect of English history for Juniors :—** Lollard, 
Lutheran, Puritan, Dissenter were terms used indiscriminately. These 
faults were obviously due to inefficient text-books. In some centres 
(at least a dozen) it was possible to identify the book used by verbal 
quotations frequently repeated, and in all these cases the book was 
inadequate, or worse.” 

That for 1900 contains on page 27 the following remarks on the geo- 
graphy examination for Seniors :—‘* The constant recurrence of some 
curlous expressions, such as the description of Marseilles as ‘a packet 
station’ and ‘a health resort,’ seemed to indicate the use in many 
cases of indifferent or obsolete sources of information.” 

It will be easy enough to blame some teachers for this, but it would 
be fairer to condemn the conditions under which some of them do 
their work. For where there is a small staff of only two or three (I 
even know of at least one endowed school where there is no regular 
assistant) how can all the subjects required by the different boards of 
examiners be taught adequately? In such schools boys and girls must 
rely very largely in some subjects on their text-books ; if these are bad, 
the result would seem to be obvious. 
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Do your readers think it would be advisable for examiners to schedule 
centres where such '*howlers" occur? It would then be plain to 
teachers, taught, and parents who studied these schedules that there 
was something wrong with the text-books in use in certain centres. —I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, THOMAS ALLEN. 

September 20, 1901. 


"WANTED, A MODERN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—It may comfort Mr. Williams and others who feel the restric- 
tion to Euclid an intolerable burden to know that something has 
already been done to remove the greatest bar to reform. For the last 
three years the Central Welsh Board have permitted, under their regula- 
tions for ** Alternative Schemes," a syllabus of geometry not following 
Euclid's sequence, to be substituted in their annual examinations. It 
is to be hoped that other examining bodies may follow their example. 

It so happens that among the distinctive features of the geometry 
course referred to were (i.) the adoption of the idea of ** direction" in 
reference to angles and parallels, (ii.) the alteration of the order of 
propositions to secure better grouping and more simplicity, (iii.) the 
adoption of a freer style of wording, all of which Mr. Williams dreads. 

As the course will be in the printer's hands in a few days, I hope that 
it may soon be possible to offer it to teachers of mathematics as an 
attempt at reform which will at least possess the merit of having stood 
the test of school work and public examination. —] am, yours faithfully, 

Wolverhampton, September 22. J. ELLIOTT. 


HOLIDAY COURSE AT GRENOBLE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—It may interest some of your readers to know of the excellent 
holiday course at Grenoble which begins each year on July 1, and 
continues until October 31. Speaking from experience of the course 
this year, I can heartily recommend any one thinking of taking part in a 
holiday course in France to try Grenoble. The lectures are excellent 
in character, and cover a very wide and interesting range of subjects. 
Grenoble is a pleasant town and a centre for countless excursions in 
the beautiful mountains of Dauphiny.—Yours, &c., H. G. I. 

Sutton Valence, September 19. 


CO-EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Will you allow me space to ask your readers to be kind 
enough to send me the names and addresses of any joint education 
schools in England of which they know or in which they are working ? 
— Yours truly, ALICE Woops, 

Principal of the Maria Grey Training College. 

September 21, 1901. 


** SCHOLAR ” wishes to know how to set about joining the Regi- 
mental School Department. 


JOTTINGS. 


** A Swiss SCHOOLMISTRESS " writes to correct a “ Jotting ” of last 
month. The average summer holiday (she states) of a Swiss village 
teacher is from four to six weeks. “ Many masters naturally enjoy lend- 
ing a hand in the work of their own farms or those of relations and 
friends, but I personally know of no master who is employed as an 
hotel porter.” The case quoted by our correspondent may have been 
exceptional; but the village to which he referred is a well known summer 
resort, and we can vouch for the fact. 


Miss H. M. WooLLey asks us to state that the letter in our last 
number on the Joint Board Examination in English Literature was 
written by her, and that her experience was derived from St. Leonard's 
School, St. Andrews, which this year sent up twenty-eight candidates 
in Literature, of whom twenty-four passed (five in Honours). 


Mr. E. T. KNIGHT, describing a visit to the Mauritius, bears witness 
to the late Sir Walter Besant as a teacher. ‘‘ Distinguished lawyers 
and doctors, men holding high public appointments in the colony, all 
had the same story to tell ; and it is certain that Besant must have been 
a most capable teacher, who compelled the interest and attention of the 
students under him, while capturing their affections." 


THIS year's report of the results of the Joint Board Certificate 
Examination does not invite much comment. The number of can- 
‘didates has for the last five years remained almost stationary, except 
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that for the Lower Certificates there has been a rise from 838 last year to 
1,000. The numbers entering for Latin and Greek are likewise pretty 
constant, as is the percentage of papers and distinctions in these sub- 
jects. In French there were 300 more candidates, but only 68 per 
cent. passed, against 88 per cent. last year. In elementary mathematics 
the percentage of passes dropped from 85 to 69 per cent. Only 311 
boys presented German, and of these only 149, or 47 per cent., passed. 


Sır JOHN Gorst told an amusing story of the pseudo-heuristic 
method. A head mistress had been showing a class a stuffed swallow, 
and tried in vain to elicit the name. She left them with the assistant 
to ruminate on the question, and on her return was greeted with a 
universal cry of ‘Swallow !’” She suggested that the assistant must have 
pompes them. This the assistant stoutly denied—** I only put my 

ead back, and made the motion of swallowing." 


MR. ADAMSON'S lectures at. King's College, London, begin Satur- 
day, October 12, at 11.30 a.m. Tickets of admission may be obtained 
without charge from the Secretary. The subject of the course is: 
** Port Royal and Cotemporary French Teaching Corporations." 


THE word ** millenary" has much to answer for. Lord Rosebery 
told the following story at the Winchester celebration :—** A young 
girl coming away from the library is greeted by another at the foot of 
the steps: * Hullo, Florry, what are you doing here?' Florry, in dis- 
contented accents: * Papa sent me here to find out about King Alfred.’ 
The other girl : ‘Alfred ? What about thatantiquity?’ Florry: * Papa 
asked us at tea last night what was all this fuss about Alfred and his mil- 
linery. Not one of us could tell bim, and he sent me here to find out.’ 
The other promptly replied: * You stupid! Why it's the drapery 
round his statue, of course !' " 


THE head mastership of the Perse School is vacated by Mr. Barnes- 
Lawrence, who goes to Weymouth College. 


T'it- Bits revives a story about Sir Edwin Arnold, which was told so 
many years ago in the /owrna/ that it is worth repeating: ‘* Many 
years ago Sir Edwin Arnold was plain Mr. Arnold, a pedagogue at 
king Edward's School, Birmingham. In those days there used to be 
placed on the master’s desk an inkstand, a roll-book, and a stick. The 
story tells how the future poet and journalist abolished the stick. It 
was a sweltering day, and the subject of the lesson was ‘ De Amicitia.’ 
With an inattentive pupil the master lost his temper. The stick 
descended, and he struck hard. The culprit protested that it was the 
unprovoked assault of a next-door neighbour which had caused his 
thoughts to stray. The next-door neighbour confessed, and the 
victim's assailant was chilled with remorse. Calling the boy out, he 
handed him the stick and ordered the boy to strike him—the master. 
Imperatively commanded, the boy obeyed, and the stick was never 
more used thenceforward." 


AFTER eleven years of litigation an agreement has been come to by 
the city of Winnipeg whereby the School Board takes over all the 
Roman Catholic schools. Since special Board schools for Roman 
Catholic children were abolished, eleven years ago, the Roman Catholics 
have maintained schools at their own cost in addition to paying the 
public school taxes. 


THE newly formed Section of Educational Science of the British 
Association has appointed a permanent Committee to deal with questions 
within its purview. Of this Committee Mr. W. H. D. Rouse (Hon. 
Secretary of the Assistant Masters’ Association) has been made Hon. 
Secretary. 


THE fact, vouched for by the Daily Chronicle, thata vicar and his two 
curates are, all three, engaged to be married to mistresses in the schools 
of the local School Board, would argue that there is no inherent feud 
between the Church and the School Board. 


THE middle schools in Russia are to be reorganized by a scheme 
just issued from headquarters. Greek is excluded ; Latin restricted to 
the four upper classes. Two modern languages, natural sciences, 
national history, and geography are to be introduced ; and more time is to 
be given to literature and mathematics. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette gives a delightful extract from a schoolboy's 
essay on a day's holiday : ** Of all the shows which we visited we much 
preferred the wild beasts, in cages, for we were thus enabled to study 
the works of God without the risk of being torn in pieces." 


DR. IsAMBARD OWEN has definitely declined the Principalship of the 
South Wales University College; so the Council has decided to 
advertise the post, at a salary of £1,000. 
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Miss M. F. Purpig, of Nottirg Hill High School, has been ap- 
pointed Head Mistress of Exeter High School. 


THE Drapers’ Company have appointed Miss M. T. Beloe, B.A. 
London, Senior Mathematical Lecturer at Westfield College, London, 
to the Head Mistress-ship of the Howell's School, Denbigh. 


A RussiAN Institute in London is announced to open shortly. A 
house has been taken in the Anerley Road and a staff secured. The 
address of the secretary is 21 Paternoster Square. 


THE sender vouches for the genuiness of the following specimen of 
Baboo eloquence :—‘‘ My learned friend with mere wind from a teapot 
thinks to browbeat me from my legs. But this is mere gorilla warfare. I 
stand under the shoes of my client, and only seek to place my bone of 
contention clearly in your honour's eye. My learned friend vainly runs 
amuck upon the sheet anchors of my case. Your honour will be pleased 
enough to observe that my client is a widow, a poor chap with one 
post-mortem son. A widow of this country, your honour will be pleased 
enough to observe, is not like a widow of your honour’s country. A 
widow of this country is not able to eat more than one meal a day, 
or to wear clean clothes, or to look after a man. So my poor client had 
not such physic or mind as to be able to assault the lusty complainant. 
Yet she has been deprived of some of her more valuable leather, the 
leather of her nose. My learned friend has thrown only an argument 


ad hominy upon my teeth, that my client's witnesses are all her own | 


relations. But they are not near relations. Their relationship is only 
homeopathic. So the misty arguments of my learned friend will not 
hold water. At least they will not hold good water. Then, my learned 
friend has said that there is on the side of his client a respectable 
witness, viz., a pleader, and since this witness is independent, so he 
should bebelieved. But, your honour, with your honour's vast experience, 
is pleased enough to observe that truthfulness is not so plentiful as 
blackberries in this country. And I am sorry to say, though this 
witness is a man of my own feathers, that there are in my profession 
black sheep of every complexion and some of them do not always speak 
gospel truth. Until the witness explains what has become of my client's 
nose leather he cannot be believed. He cannot be allowed to raise a 
castle in the air by beating upon a bush. So, trusting in that adminis- 
tration of British justice on which the sun never sits, I close my case." 


Miss ELLEN C. STEEDMAN, former Scholar of Girton College, and 
Honours Natural Sciences Tripos, has been appointed Head Mistress of 
the Girls’ High School, Bloemfontein, by the Colonial Office. Miss 
Steedman was for five years Senior Science Mistress in the Manchester 
High School, then Head Mistress of the Welshpool County School, 
and latterly Resident Senior Lecturer at the Cambridge Training 
College. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


A History of Education. By THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
(Price 5s. net. Constable.) 

The history of education is still an unwritten book, great as are 
the rewards that await a successful historian. We say this after 
having read Mr. Davidson’s treatise. But we hasten to add 
that, if he has not reached our ideal of achievement, he has not 
failed in any task that he undertook to perform. He set his 
subject in a particular light, imposed on himself certain limits, 
and endeavoured to cover only the ground illumined by the light 
and bounded by the limits. It would be idle to blame him for 
not doing more. Let us rather ask whether what he has done 
is well done. On the whole, the answer must be, yes. 

To judge of his work we must not lose sight of his point of 
view ; and in order to determine this accurately we will quote 
his own words. 

My endeavour [he tells us] has been to present education as the last 
and highest form of evolution—that great process which includes both 
Nature and culture. I have tried to show what it is that evolves, why 
it evolves, and why evolution, finally attaining to consciousness, becomes 
education. Seeing that the immanent purpose of evolution is the 
realization of free individuals, that is, moral personalities, I have en- 
deavoured to mark the steps by which this has been gradually attained, 
and to indicate those that have yet to be taken. 


Thus in reading his pages we must bear in mind the three- 
fold thesis—that education is conscious evolution; that the 
purpose of evolution is to produce free individuals or moral 
personalities ; and that the history of education is an account of 
the stages of the process by which they have been produced. 


We shall restrict ourselves here to a notice of the last of these- 
three contentions. Yet we cannot but be grateful to Mr. 
Davidson for the importance that he assigns to education ; for 
he makes it, as he says, the highest phase of the world-process, . 
and the teacher the chief agent in that process. Should any 
read these lines who are not teachers, they will be good enough. 
to observe that this eminence is thrust upon us. We our- 
selves should have been content with humbler rank. 

Conceived as the author conceives it, the subject requires to 
be studied from the time when the globe was “a fiery mass of 
nebulous matter” down to the present day. He devotes to it 
an octavo volume of less than three hundred pages. Com- 
paring the landscape with the canvas, we see that his treat- 
ment must necessarily be sketchy. It is difficult without in- 
justice to reduce his outline to a smaller scale. Nevertheless,. 
some notion of his procedure must be conveyed ; to appreciate 
his studies we must at least show the system on which they are- 
arranged. 

The treatise is broken into two books—the first, dealing with- 
savage, barbarian, and civic education ; the second, with human 
education under the sub-divisions of the supernatural beginnings 
of humanism, medizval education, and modern education. Each: 
stage of development is sharply characterized ; and herein lies 
one of the merits of the book, that its writer seeks to be definite, 
if not complete. In the savage state education is confined, for: 
the most part, to imitation. Barbarian culture has arrived at a 
division of labour, and men are accordingly grouped into classes, 
each receiving a separate education suited to its functions, and 
always through guilds. Six nations are taken as representing 
mankind at this stage—those of (1) Sumir and Akkad, (2) Egypt, . 
(3) China, (4) Babylonia and Assyria, (5) India, (6) Media and 
Persia. The advance from barbarism “is marked by a gradual 
emancipation from institutions, or a gradual development of 
individualism." Civic education now becomes possible, being 
the education of Judæa, of Greece, and of Rome. The next 
forward movement comes from the recognition (due, in the first: 
instance, to Greece) of reason as a common gift and bond of 
humanity. Education based on this conception is properly 
termed “human education.” The supernatural beginnings of 
humanism are illustrated by Hellenistic education, the Christian 
* catechetical school" of Alexandria, patristic education, and 
Muslim education. Human education is afterwards further. 
developed. “ If, thus far, education had aimed at subordinating 
the individual to the social whole, or its ruler, its task now is to 
free the individual, to give him validity in the face of all institu- 
tions.” Later progress is through the education of the middle. 
age, with mysticism as the key-note, to modern education, of 
which the watchword is science. 

Such is the substance of what we regard as the most valuable 
pu of Mr. Davidson's book. With all the propositions that he 

ays down we are not to be understood as expressing agreement. 
Not, for example, with one of the most prominent of them—that. 
the advance of mankind is from authority to freedom. We doubt 
the soundness of the antithesis. Is not the accumulated ex- 
perience of mankind itself an authority that the freest must 
acknowledge? But we have two principal comments to make. 
The first is that there is no section from which the reader will. 
not carry away matter for thought, some lesson conveyed by 
suggestion, or some principle of pedagogic science. The second 
is that of all classifications of the different kinds or phases of 
education none is so proper as that which connects it with the 
general civilization of the people among whom it is pursued. 
This is the classification that Mr. Davidson has adopted ; 
unfortunately, to be clear and convincing, it needs to be 
elaborated with more detail than his space allows him to. 
furnish. 

The scale on which he has worked seems to us, as we have: 
said, too small. It is difficult to condense with accuracy, and: 
he has not always escaped the perils of conciseness. He com- 
presses his account of Alcuin into a page and a half. If he 
describes the English teacher, who became Addo/ of St. Martin's 
at Tours, as Bishop of Tours, it is but a slip of the pen. When,. 
however, he informs us that the Palace School over which 
Alcuin presided was the parent, in some sense, of the later 
Universities, we are confronted by a statement which is either 
erroneous or in need of proof. For the present we must keep. 
our faith that the Universities were developed from the cathedral: 
schools, and that the Palace School, being probably a migratory 
institution that followed the court, could not well take root, and: 
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therefore had no growth. We are told again that the myths 
and legends, the gods and heroes of Homer, are mainly Semitic. 
We are open to conviction, but Mr. Davidson makes no effort 
to convince us ; until he over-persuades us, we intend to abide 
in another opinion. Consider, moreover, the following para- 
graph :— 

Rome seems to have arisen from a combination (evrowicuós) of 
villages inhabited by peoples of different races—Turanians, Semites, 
and Aryans—who at different times had settled upon the Septimontium. 
The Aryans were, doubtless, the dominant factor ; but the others con- 
tributed important elements: the Turanians, the bulk of the religious 
notions ; the Semites, the prosaic practicality and thirst for power. 
Mor their language the Aryans, naturally, imposed their political 
orms. 


A writer who makes such assertions as these must produce 
his evidence or be deemed to have blundered. Mr. Davidson 
has no room to produce the evidence. Indeed, the passage 
just quoted would alone require more than a folio of argument 
to win for itself unqualified acceptance. 

Another cause of imperfection is an occasional torpidity of 
the author's historic sense. We read, for instance: “The 
Society of Jesus was a great military organization, a Catholic 
* Salvation Army,’ with methods very much resembling those 
of its later imitator.” Although we hold no brief either for the 
disciples of Loyola or the adherents of General Booth, we 
deprecate the use of language which is offensive because it 
has no relation to the facts of the case. The historical parallel 
indicated is not deserving of serious criticism. Possibly the 
objectionable matter, of which this is an example, will be 
expunged, and the doubtful matter, to some of which attention 
has been called, will be reconsidered before the sheets are sent 
to the press for a second time. As our contribution to a new 
edition, and in token of good will, we offer a small tribute of 
misprints :—not “Aristolle” (page 118), but “ Aristotle" ; not 
“Ireland” (page 154), but “Iceland”; not * Fénélon" (page 
208), but * Fénelon"; not * Froebel" (page 235), but “ Froebel 
or Fröbel” ; not “über des Wirken Gottes" (page 278), but 
"über das Wirken Gottes"; not “ Entroicklung” (page 282), 
but * Entwickelung.” 

We have left the last chapter of the “ History of Education "— 
that which treats of the outlook for the future—unnoticed, 
although it is full of interest. Instead of making any summary 
of it we prefer to send our readers to the book itself. They will 
get both stimulus and instruction from a perusal of the whole. 
Only they must not allow Mr. Davidson to tempt them into 
describing themselves as the chief agents in an evolutionary 
world-process. 


Fact and Fable in Psychology. By JOSEPH JASTROW, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. (Price 
8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Psychology has won for itself a recognized position amongst 
the sciences. It is true that there are different aspects of treat- 
ing it. We have treatises on rational psychology and on 
empirical psychology. We have writers who incline to deal 
with psychology from the metaphysical point of view and those 
who approach it from physiology or from psycho-physics. Yet 
the limits and scope of the subjects treated are fairly well 
marked in all of these writers. But, over and above the 
acknowledged exponents of the subject as a science, are 
writers who take up positions which orthodox psychology de- 
scribes as pseudo-science—or, at any rate, as not yet accredited 
branches of science. Thereisa whole borderland of phenomena, 
such as those investigated by societies for psychical research. 
Many of these phenomena may be put down as illusions or 
hallucinations. Other phenomena cannot be so dismissed. It 
is clearly a service which science has yet to render to dis- 
criminate between subjective fact and objective fact. Now 
Prof. Jastrow does not attempt to so distinguish. Many 
questions are amongst psychological scientists still sub judice, 
but there is a great advantage in having all these problems 
brought together and stated, for the psychological and the 
general reader. The subjects dealt with are: The Modern 
Occult (including Theosophy, Spiritualism, Christian Science) ; 
problems of Psychical Research (including Telepathy, Hypnot- 
15m); the Logic of Mental Telepathy, the Psvchology of 
Spiritualism, Hypnotism and its Antecedents. The accounts 
ziven are excellent, and bring the reader into touch with the 
points of contact of these subjects with scientific psychology. 


Prof. Jastrow says truly : “ It is a matter of importance that 
the dominant interest in psychology should centre about the 
normal use and development of functions with respect to which 
psychology bears a significant message for the regulation of 
life.” And, again: “ When the conception of the nature of our 
mental endowment and the interest in the understanding thereof 
are derived from the unusual, the abnormal, and the obscure, 
instead of from the normal, low-abiding observations 
systematized and illuminated by long and successful research, 
there is danger that the interest will become unwholesome and 
the conception misleading. It seems to us that teachers 
particularly should recognize this, and on that account we 
strongly advise teachers to read this enlightening volume. 
Nothing could he more practical for teachers than to read 
Prof. Jastrow's analysis of the psychology of deception, the 
natural history of analogy, and his essays contained in this 
volume on “The Mind’s Eye” and “ Mental Prepossession " 
and inertia. The relation of these subjects to pedagogy is 
evident. Prof. Jastrow's attitude is to 
oppose certain tendencies and to support others; to show that the 
sound and profitable interest in mental life is in the usual and the 
normal, and that the resolute pursuit of this interest necessarily results 
in bringing the apparently irregular phenomena of the mental world 
within the field of illumination of the more familiar and the law- 
abiding. 

Prof. Jastrow realizes that it would be a profitless task to 
“review the alleged data” of subjects like astrology, phrenology, 
and palmistry, except for the illustrations which they readily yield 
of the nature of the conceptions, and of the logic which command 
a certain popular interest and acceptance.” They have, how- 
ever, this interest, that they can be used in the hands of a trained 
psychologist like Prof. Jastrow to show how these notions come 
lo be believed, rather than how far they happen to be true or 
false. And the investigation into the psychology of belief in the 
false is of importance to the psychologist as well as the grounding 
of that which istrue. It should be added that the methods of 
inquiry employed by the writer are in themselves most interest- 
ing and valuable matter for thought for teachers who may read 
this highly instructive and suggestive book. 


Our Public Schools: their Influence on English History By 
J. G. COTTON MINCHIN. (Price 6s. Sonnenschein.). 

The title is misleading ; we are led to expect a philosophic 
essay, and we find instead a rambling causerie on eight of our 
great public schools. These are arranged alphabetically, so 
that Winchester, the oldest, comes last ; and the references to 
English history are of the “that reminds me” type. A Charter- 
house actor gives the cue to a paragraph on public-school 
actors, a Winchester bishop to a catalogue of public-school 
bishops, and so on. Mr. Minchin is an out-and-out public- 
school man, as blind to their faults as he is kind to their virtues. 
In his * conclusion," he leaves the two objections, that they run 
all characters into one mould and that they give boys no 
training, to cut each other's throats. The charge of ignorance 
he meets with an epigram : * The tree of knowledge is not the 
tree of life? Some of our wisest schoolmen—Dr. Abbott, 
Bishop Percival, Mr. Quick—have seen in the spread of day 
schools the most hopeful sign for middle-class education. Not 
so Mr. Minchin. “The boarding element is the key-stone of 
the public-school arch. Take away the boarding feature from 
our school system, and you réduce its education to mere book 
instruction.” Next in importance to boarding houses he ranks 
games, and there are ten pages on cricket to one on curricula. 
Mr. Minchin’s favourite novel is “ Guy Livingstone," and his 
favourite poet Rudyard Kipling.  Eton's special poet, the 
author of “lonica”—a name no less cherished at Eton than 
that of E. E. Bowen at Harrow—is not even mentioned, though 
Whyte Melville figures on the roll. Mr. Minchin has brought 
together a mass of interesting materials, though they are ill- 
digested and ill-arranged. He is, moreover, hopelessly in- 
accurate, and when he boasts that English scholarship can yet 
hold its own against German Genauigkeit we cannot forbear a 
smile. The very motto he prefixes to his volume from Demolins 
is unintelligible owing to a misprint. A very cursory perusal 
has furnished the foliowing list of corrigenda :— 

Codd from caudex (page 7) is a most improbable derivation ; 
we see no reason to doubt the usually accepted one, condiscepulus. 
Is the author or Mr. Pember responsible for zferaóift 
(page 18)? On page 42 we have a variation on the old story 
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“Take care of Dowb.” The cable, we are told, broke off at 
the first syllable (as in “ Bombastes Furioso”). How this 
* clears the character of an honourable public man from an 
unfair aspersion” we wholly fail to see. Another cablegram 
reported on page 51 furnishes the gem of the book :—“ Halfa— 
Etonenses in Nubia merentes almam matrem salutant Fergus- 
son, Lambton, Rawlinson, Sandbach.” On which Mr. Minchin 
comments: “The merentes for maerentes was not, we may be 
sure, the slip of any Old Etonian, but of the telegraph clerk un- 
accustomed to the language of Etonian congratulations.” Can 
it be that Mr. Minchin was nursed upon the self-same hill as 
C. S. Blayds and H. M. Butler? After this we are prepared for 
such vulgar errors as Pharoah, Waverly, Proepostor, Phillip, 
Moecenas, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Grevy, negligeable, impari- 
dum, vim temperatum, res augustae domi, a remarkable 
coincident, errors for which the press reader must be held in part 
responsible. What are “the first three folios of Shakespeare” 
(page 55)? Gray’s friend Bonstetter, the Swiss publicist and 
statesman, becomes “a German poet” (page 75). 


Et quod tentabam dicere versus erat 


is *a line of Horace" (page 133). Sydney Smith is the 
author of “Letters to Peter Plimley " (sic) (page 389). 
Blakesley is the “ Herefordshire Incumbent of the Times” 
(page 263). It is new to us that Shelley “imbibed his 
pantheism from Pliny’s ‘Natural History’” (page 134) ; his de- 
nunciation of bullying in * The Revolt of Islam" is, of course, 
ignored. 

If we have taken Mr. Minchin too seriously, and been too 
censorious in marking iniquities, his title is to blame. Ata 
time when secondary education is in the melting-pot, we 
looked for such a contribution to the problem as_an historical 
survey of public schools would furnish, and we find instead 
“chatter about Harriet," a pot-pourri of anecdote, biography, 
and antiquities. 


An Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. V.: 
Canada. Part I.: New France. By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. 
(74%X5 in, pp. vii, 364, with four Maps; price 6s. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This is an excellent continuation of an excellent series. Mr. 
Lucas has an admirable eye for the interrelations between 
man and his physical surroundings, a clear and simple style, 
and a plentiful supply of well sifted information. He is, more- 
over, himself interested in his narrative, and knows how to 
rouse and sustain the interest of his reader. This last volume 
of his certainly in no way falls short of the high standard 
reached by its predecessors. The period covered begins in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and ends with the Peace 
of Paris, 1763 ; and the story told is that of the French coloniz- 
ation of North America and its final surrender to the dominion 
of England. The tale is full of valuable lessons for both 
England and France, and abounds with striking incidents— 
culminating, as our readers will remember, in what was prac- 
tically the last scene of all on the Heights of Abraham. Mr. 
Lucas writes with a full consciousness of the significance of his 
story, and is careful not to miss its dramatic possibilities. He 
is accurate, sound and moderate in judgment, and clear-sighted. 
It is difficult to say which part of the volume has interested us 
most—the first wanderings, discoveries, and settlement, or the 
stories of the Mississippi and of Acadia, or the sieges of Louis- 
bourg in Cape Breton, or the French attacks from Canada and 
the Mississippi on the more southern and eastern English 
colonies, or the long strife in and final conquest of Canada 
(* New France,” as it was then called)—each episode is so 
carefully treated. But just at the present time most of our 
readers will doubtless turn to the account of Acadia and its 
final depopulation. The matter, of course, is not set forth 
with any great fullness—there is not space enough for that— 
but enough is said on one side and the other to enable us to 
form a fairly adequate judgment on the case; and few will 
disagree with the final summing-up: * The true verdict of 
history on the melancholy episode is this: the misery which 
befel the Acadians was the result of not using force at the right 
time, and of the evil potency of priestcraft.” A little more 
firmness and a little less sentimentality from the first, and the 
Acadians would have given up the dangerous game of dis- 
loyalty and have settled down quietly and prosperously as the 
Canadians did. After all, their sufferings under their French 
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were but little less than those under their English rulers. The 
volume closes with a careful and well written general summary 
and a good index. In conclusion, we will quote what Mr. 
Lucas says about the capture of Quebec and the deaths of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, and the fact that in this way and no 
other Canada became a part of England. 

The noble picturesqueness of the story, its accompaniments of 
heroism and death, were of untold value in the work of reconciliation ; 
and of untold value was the legacy to a yet unformed people of one of 
the great landmarks in history. In a sense, which it is easier to feel 
than to express, two rival races, under two rival leaders, unconsciously 
joined hands on the Plains of Abraham. The noise of war seemed to 
be stilled, and the bitterness of competing races and creeds to be 
allayed, by sharing in an episode which appealed to all time and to all 
mankind. . . . The soil on which they died has become the sacred 
heritage of a people whose union is stronger than the divisions of 
religion, language, and race. 


“The World's Epoch-makers.”—Buddha and Buddhism. By 
ARTHUR LILLIE. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Mr. Lillie has doubtless some first-hand knowledge of the 
subject of which he treats, but he is so entirely without skill in 
exposition that it would be difficult for a student to derive much 
benefit from reading his book. He appears anxious to contro- 
vert the errors of some imaginary antagonist whose views on 
Buddha and Buddhism differ from his own ; but, as we have 
been unable to discover the precise nature of Mr. Lillie’s 
opinions, those of his opponent may be safely set aside for the 
moment. True, the author triumphantly exclaims on the last 
page: “ That this unique man is entitled to a niche in the great 
Pantheon of the world's epoch-makers scarcely admits of a 
question." We imagine there could, indeed, be no controversy 
on this particular point ; but, as the author's own view is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the title-page, his protestation seems out of 
place. A great deal of the book is devoted to a comparison 
between the lives and tenets of the founders respectively of 
Buddhism and of Christianity. If Mr. Lillie wishes to discredit 
Christianity as a later and a less original faith, he fails to carry 
conviction to any candid mind. It has long been a common- 
place with every theologian worthy of the name that all re- 
ligions, even the most debased, have some elements in common. 
Buddhism, in particular, is universally admitted to have 
striking points of resemblance with the teachings of Christ. 
But the comparison between Christ and Socrates is even more 
apt, and yet nothing has been done by such a comparison to 
detract from the reverence due to the later Teacher. For 
aught we can gather from Mr. Lillies confused utterances, he 
may have the opposite intention from that with which we have 
credited him, and may design to exalt Christianity as the 
superior creed. In any case, his efforts will, we fear, bear little 
fruit. The series is (presumably) designed for beginners in the 
subjects treated, and, from that point of view, the book has 
other faults. Sanskrit and other foreign words are freely used, 
and no rule of explanation or translation is consistently adhered 
to. The glossary is quite inadequate. Authorities are referred 
to in the vaguest manner, as, e.g., “the invaluable Mr. Beal.” 
In short, the would-be student will be consistently baffled. 


** Bell’s Illustrated Classics." —.SopAoc/es, Antigone. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by G. H. WELLs. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

A sound, workmanlike edition of the ** Antigone” by a schoolmaster 
who knows the amount of help that an upper fifth form boy requires. 
The illustrations are well chosen, and some of them, as the Eros of the 
Vatican, are excellently reproduced. We should have welcomed 
illustrations of another kind, such as Mr. Churton Collins would have 
furnished by the score from English poets, not only as aids to the 
pupils’ appreciation, but as hints for an idiomatic version. A com- 
parison with ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet" would have brought home the 
difference between classic and romantic literature. The introduction 
deals mainly with the origin of the Greek drama and Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of tragedy. This vexatisstma quaestio can hardly be disposed of 
in a paragraph, nor can we accept, as Mr. Wells does, Boileau's 
summing-up : 

** If some fine action by its pleasing rage 
Fails in sweet terror oft the soul to engage, 
If tender pity melts not oft the heart, 
Vain is the playwright’s most consummate art.” 


The text and notes are based on Bellermann’s edition, and for points 
of grammar F. E. Thompson’s ‘* Greek Syntax” and Goodwin's 
‘c Moods and Tenses” are mostly referred to—an excellent plan for 
saving space and making boys use their own wits. We note a few 
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points of doubt or difference. Line 45, 1)» où uh OéAns : not *' unless 
you would disown him," but **though you may dislike the relation- 
ship.” In line 71 there should be no comma. Line 67, BeBws én) 
tupod is not a real parallel to év réAe: 8e8ós. In line 685 the unusual 
uh seems to us to depend on the same principle as would here require 
a subjunctive if we were translating into French. In line 782 we see 
no reason to suspect a corruption, whether, with Jebb, we translate 
“who fallest on man's possessions,” or, as we prefer, ** who enslavest 
those on whom thou falles." In line 909 the fact that »óc«ws is not 
found in Attic Greek seems to us irrelevant ; an English stylist might 
fight shy of ** hippopotamuses," but would feel no scruple about ** this 
hippopotamus like others we had seen." In line 1057, ** Know’st thou 
that we are lord to whom thou sayest what thou dost say?" is not 
elegant, nor is the alternative literal version quite correct —Aéyew Tiva 
cannot mean **to say to some one." The index of grammatical points 
and idioms is a useful addition. 


Le Blocus. Edited by A. R. RorES. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Ropes has produced a very useful edition of ** The Blockade." His 
introduction is full, and the maps he supplies are most acceptable. In 
the text we have noticed only one misprint, page 28, e//e for celies, and 
have been charmed with the clear type used. The notes are numerous, 
and give, if anything, too much help to the reader. Some minor points 
may be noticed. It is hardly necessary to say that Mayence is an im- 
portant city on the Rhine, or that Le Havre is the chief commercial 
port of Northern France. It is not usual to print À. Little help is 
afforded by calling e» (4, 14) ** genitive of respect " or (4, 27) ‘* parti- 
tive genitive," or by explaining avozr beau voir (66, 9) as **to have a 
fine seeing." One might question the value of stating that ev is never 
used before /e (79, 36), or of saying that a relative clause (173, 9) used 
as an attribute can be coupled—should it not be zs coupled? Lastly, a 
better explanation of ‘* Qui vive ?” refers it to the party cries *' Vive le 
Roi!” ** Vive la Ligue!” The challenging sentry demanded: '* Of 
whom do you cry vive”? Hence '* Qui vive?" (68, 2). These are 
trifles, and detract but little from the value of the book. 


Early French. By STRONG and BARNETT. (Blackwood.) 


We took up this book—the only one of its kind published in England 
as far aS we are aware—with considerable expectations ; we laid it down, 
we must confess, with a feeling of disappointment. Many excellent 
collections of Old French extracts exist, notably those of Gaston Paris, 
Constans, Bartsch, &c. In none of these collections has any attempt 
been made to trace the rise of popular Latin, and to show how French 
was evolved from it. This evolution Messrs. Strong and Barnett have 
set themselves to illustrate—but with a difference. In the very first 
lines of the preface the authors state it is their intention to follow the 
development of Latin in its different stages into Old French, ignoring 
the fact that—as Littré very justly observes—literary Latin, even in its 
neo-Latin forms, suddenly disappears, and as suddenly the various 
languages to which it has given birth arise as if from underground. 
Extracts from classical Latin authors therefore are out of place in a book 
aiming at placing before the student the beginnings of French. Students 
must look for early traces of the language in the speech of the Latins, 
not in the writings of Cicero. True, in chapter iv., the prefatory 
statement of the authors is modified; but, instead of giving the first 
twenty pages of ** Early and Classical Latin," it would have been more 
to the point if the authors had illustrated the evolution of Old French 
"syntax" by more typical extracts from  post.classical writings, 
such as the ** Bellum Africanum" and the ** Bellum Hispaniense " 
(first century), the ** Vetus Itala" (second century), or from Sulpicius 
Severus (fourth century), &c., all of which demonstrate the analytical 
tendency of the popular tongue. The space devoted to Old French 
grammar—four pages—is hardly in proportion to the importance of the 
subject, and surely it would be better to refer the student to Schwan- 
Behrens’ ** Grammar of Old French ”’ in its German or its French edition 
than to send him to any version of Brachet. Brachet was a pioneer, 
whose valuable work has enabled later scholars to eclipse their master. 
As regards the English translation of the specimens of Old French, it 
would have been more appropriate to have given a Modern French 
version, since the study of the subject presupposes a knowledge of the 
modern tongue, and such a parallel translation would have furnished 
many valuable comparisons. 


Historical Primer of French Phonetics and Inflection. By MARGARET 
S. Brirrain, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 

An excellent historical introduction to French phonetics. The 
authoress has gone to the best authorities, and treated her subject with 
skill. We notice that no reference is made to Nyrop’s ‘‘ Historical 
French Grammar "' (1899), a book that should be in the hands of all 
students of Old French. The ‘‘ Historical Primer" supplies a useful 
introduction of six pages, sixty-three pages are devoted to phonetics, 
twenty-two pages contain elementary historical grammar. We are in- 
clined to believe that a student who required so much information 
about phonetics as is here given would not be content with a grammar 
that contains hardly any reference to conjunctions, numerals, or 
prepositions, and that pays little attention to gender, indefinite pro- 


nouns, or ''irregular" verbs. The book is furnished with capital 

indexes. 

(1) Elementary Illustrations of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
By A. DE MorGAN. New Edition. (Price 5s. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co.) (2) Differential and Integral Calculus for 
Beginners. By E. Epser. (Price 2s. 6d. Nelson.) (3) Zhe 
Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By J. W. A. 
YouNc and C. E. LINEBARGER.  (Hirschfeld.) (4) Differential 
and /ntegral Calculus. By E. W. NICHOLS. (Price 7s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

(1) De Morgan’s ‘** Elementary Illustrations " was first published in 
1832 as two numbers (135 and 140) of the Lidrary of Useful Know- 
ledge, and was afterwards bound with his larger ** Treatise," issued ten 
years later. His chief object was, by introducing new principles, 
gie or symbols one at a time, to smooth away the chief difficulties 

y which the study of the calculus used to be surrounded. If there is 
less need now than there used to be for the ** Elementary Illustrations," 
it is to a great extent owing to De Morgan having thereby cleared the 
way. The book is here reprinted practically in its original form, 
except that the text has been rearranged as regards paragraphs, and 
descriptive sub-headings have been added. The appendix contains a 
list of the principal English, French, and German works on the 
differential and integral calculus. 

(2) Mr. Edser’s little volume belongs to a useful and increasing class 
of text-books. It is written for the benefit of students of physics ; no 
attempt is made to develop the subject as a branch of pure mathe- 
matics ; and all but the essential principles and their mathematical and 
physical applications are omitted. he reader being supposed to 
know nothing beyond elementary algebra and geometry, brief introduc- 
tions to trigonometry and algebraical geometry are given in the 
appendix and first chapter respectively. After learning to diflerentiate, 
he is taken at once to the investigation of maxima and minima, the 
expansion of functions, integration, and the applications of the calculus 
to geometrical, mechanical, and physical problems. The course is 
carefully planned so as to give the student a good outline of the first 
principles of the subject, and to interest him almost from the very 
outset. 

(3) It was at first intended that this work should be practically a 
translation, with notes, &c., of Profs. Nernst and Schonflies’ ** Kurz- 
gefasstes Lehrbuch der Differential- und Integralrechnung mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Chemie," published in 1895. As the work 
proceeded, however, the introductions and omissions proved so numer- 
ous and widespread as to cause a radical change in the character of the 
book, and the English version is now issued independently, though 
admittedly based on the ** Lehrbuch " of the German teachers. The 
latter, while written primarily for chemists, is also a lucid introduction 
to the principles of the calculus, and the aim of the revisers has been 
to render it more suitable to the needs of American students by extend- 
ing the purely mathematical portions. The book thus serves two 
purposes: it can be used as a text-book either by those who wish to 
make a rapid survey of the subject, or by students of physics and 
chemistry who require only the parts of immediate practical interest. 
As far as possible, the differential and integral calculus are treated 
concurrently, the chapter on the derivatives of the simpler functions 
being followed immediately by others on the meaning and methods of 
integration and on some of its applications. The book is well printed 
and illustrated, and the lavish series of examples, drawn from physics 
and chemistry as well as from geometry, can hardly fail to render clear 
the fundamental conceptions of the calculus. If anything, perhaps, the 
writers are too discursive ; they might, without much loss, have omitted 
sections, which amount to about one-quarter of the whole, on analytical 
geometry, logarithms, and infinite series. 

(4) Prof. Nichols's text-book is written on more orthodox lines, being 
intended for mathematical students in Universities and colleges. It 
aims at giving a complete account of the principles of the calculus, 
whether these have any immediate practical bearing or not; though, 
like most modern books, it contains numerous geometrical and physical 
illustrations. The text is clearly written, and the author has spared 
no pains in making his meaning intelligible to beginners. The historical 
notes are of special interest and fullness. The book is beautifully 
printed, and should take a good place among its many modern rivals. 


Livy, Book II. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. S. Cox- 
WAY, Litt. D. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This is another useful, or even valuable, edition, with a good intro- 
duction, and notes which show that the editor is interested in them, and 
which are likely therefore to interest other people. The notes and 
references on pages 166 and 167 are hardly sufhcient to prove that Livy 
was acquainted with the text of the ** ÆŒneid ” ‘and must have been 
included in Virgil’s circle of friends." The use of similar phrases by 
great writers is as common as are similar thoughts to those writers. 
Here is a little example of our meaning: We consider the use of the 
word ** platform” by the carpet-bag politicians of the States an atrocious 
modern Americanism ; yet the writer of this notice found the word on 

(Continued on page 642.) 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS 


MACAULAY'S LIVES OF JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH. Edited by Joun Downie, M.A., 
Editor of Macaulay's ‘‘ Essays on Milton, Clive, Warren Hastings, and Horace Walpole,” &c. 2s. (Blackie's English Classics Series.) 


BROWNING’S STRAFFORD. Edited by Miss AGNES WILSON. 2s. (Blackie’s English Classics Series.) 
HENRY THE FIFTH. (The Picture Shakespeare.) Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and about 15 Illustrations. Is. 


MACBETH. (The Picture Shakespeare.) Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 


about 15 Illustrations. Is. 


XAVIER DE MAISTRE—LA JEUNE SIBÉRIENNE. A | French Reader for Middle Forms. Edited 
by W. G. ETHERIDGE, M.A. Is. 6d. [ Nearly ready. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By Miss L. A. Lowe, Modern Language Mistress in Blackheath High School 


for Girls. With many Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
This is a companion volume to Miss Ninet's popular ** My First French Book." It consists of simple Stories and Sketches, printed in an 


exceptionally large and clear German type, bountifully illustrated, and with Vocabularies. 


KOTZEBUE—DER GERADE WEG DER BESTE. A First German Play for Boys and Girls. Edited 
by the Rev. J. H. D. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head Master of Leeds Grammar School. 6d. 


CAESAR—GALLIC WAHR. BOOK Il. Edited by Prof. Jons Brown, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 


Is. 6d. (Blackte’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 
OVID—METAMORPHOSES. BOOK J. Edited by Ernest Ensor, B.A. With or without Vocabulary. 
Is. 6d. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By R.A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. With Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Of this book, recently published, a second edition has been already called for. It consists of three parts, the first containing more than 40 small 
VU /ustrations, each having a short Latin descriptive sentence below tt. The second part consists of short and simple anecdotes, with illustrations. 
Tue third part contains longer pieces, with many full-page illustrations. 
The HEAD MASTER of a well known Preparatory School writes: “I may say that I have had more success with your Mr. Beresford’s 
* Latin Reader’ than with any other first Latin book I have ever used.” 


GREEK GRAMMAR PAPERS. Selected from Oxford and Cambridge Local and London Matriculation 
Examination idi bua C. LIDDELL, M.A. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


BLACKIE'S LITTLE FRENCH. CLASSICS — 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have the pleasure to announce a new Series of French Books under the above title, the aim of which is to provide 
students of French literature with well-printed selections over a wide range in a cheap and handy form. Each book will consist of from 32 
to 40 pages, uniform in size with the well known Junior English Classics, and will contain, in addition to the French Text, a brief Intro- 
duction and short Notes. The price will be Fourpence. The first books are as follows :— 


RABELAIS—SELECTIONS. Edited by E. C. GOLDBERG, M. A., of Tonbridge School. 
MOLIERE—SCENES FROM LE MEDECIN MALGRÉ LUI. Edited by W. J. CLARK, M.A., Ph.D. 


LH SAGE—SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. Edited by Haro_p W. ATKINSON, M.A., of Rossall School. 
A Special Prospectus wiil ups sent on application: 


A NOTE-BOOK OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


By PuiLiP C. YORKE, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. Vol. I.—To the end of the 18th Century. 6s. net. 


This book consists of brief and concise notes on the most important French writers, together with full and carefully selected specimens of 
their work. By leaving out the lesser names, space has been gained in which to represent the greater writers more adequately than is usually 


the case in volumes of selections. 
A Special Prospectus wil! be sent post hee on application: 


For Orford Locals, &c. 1902. 


JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. | SCOTT'S IVANHOE. Crown 8vo, cloth. In Two 


Is. (Zhe Warwick Shake. yeare.) ` Volumes. Price Is. each. (Blackie's School and Home Library.) 
JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited by W. DENT. 8d. CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. Edited by Prof. JOHN 
(Blackie's Junior School Shakespeare.) | BROWN, M.A. Books I., IL., IV., V., in Blackie's [Illustrated 

JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, . Latin Series. Books I., II., IV., rs. 6d. each; Book V., 2s. 
&c. With Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations. 1s.  CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. Edited by Prof. Joun 

(The Picture Shakespeare.) Brown, M.A. Book III., 1s. ; Book VI., ts. 6d. 

MARMION, CANTOS I.-VI. Edited, "es Introduc-' HORACE—ODES. Books I. to IV. Edited by STEPHEN 
tion and Notes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. GWYNN, B.A. 1s. 6d. each. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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a monument, date 1617, in an old Cornish church this afternoon, used 
in just such a way as a candidate for the Presidency might use it. 
The hints on Livy’s style should be valuable to the young student. If 
only boys and girls could be got to look at a sentence as a whole—to 
analyze before beginning to translate—half, aye two-thirds, of the 
difficulty of translation would be got over. Believe an aging and rather 
wearied teacher ! 


** Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel" (New Issue).— 
Central and South America. Vol. L : South America. By A. H. 
KEANE. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
(7/4 x 514. in., pp. xxii., 611, with Maps and Illustrations ; price 
15s. Edward Stanford.) 

In this excellent new issue of a valuable series, the single volume 
which originally dealt with Central America, the West Indies, and 
South America is replaced by two—each somewhat larger than their 
predecessor—viz., the one before us, and another treating of Central 
America, the West Indies, and those colonies on the mainland of 
South America which belong to the English, the Dutch, and the 
French—a sound and convenient arrangement. It was indeed time 
that the southern continent of the New World should receive a more 
adequate treatment and one in which the investigations and discoveries 
of the last quarter of a century should find recognition. As far as we 
are able to judge, everything is now as it should be; though perhaps 
here and there the fauna and flora might have been allowed a little 
more space. Naturally we glanced first at Venezuela and her sister 
republics of Colombia and Ecuador—all three of which are just now 
making themselves unpleasantly evident, and are not unlikely to 
attract considerable attention in the near future. We have found 
everything brought carefully up to date and clearly and satisfactorily 
treated ; and we gather from internal evidence that the same may be 
said with regard to all the other States dealt with in this volume. The 
maps, of which there are thirteen, are good, and so are the eighty-four 
illustrations. Altogether, we have here a really useful and well written 
book of reference. We could have wished that the index referred 
more explicitly to natural and industrial products ; but this apparently 
does not form part of the scheme, and in all other respects the index 
performs its functions efficiently. Mr. Keane has done his work well, 
and we are duly grateful. 


Philips’ Picturesque History of England. (71% x $ in., pp. 766, with 
Illustrations and Maps. G. Philip & Son.) 

This is a new edition of Messrs. Philips well known ** History of 
England” brought down to the accession of King Edward VII. As 
our readers are aware, it is composed in a patriotic spirit, bright, 
careful, and profusely illustrated. The book is certainly well written, 
and very suitable to its purpose of fostering a sound and enlightened 
citizenship. We think it good enough to have had the author's name 
on the title-page, and to have been dated. 


The Student's Gibbon : a History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Abridged from the original work by Sir WILLIAM 
SMITH. A New and Revised Edition, in Two Parts. Part Il.: 
From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. By 
J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A. (7% x43% in., pp. xx., 355, with 
Maps and Illustrations ; price 5s. John Murray.) 

Mr. Anderson is Student and Tutor of Christ Church, and we may 
say at once that he seems to us to have done his work well. Part I. 
appeared two years ago under the editorship of Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge, 
M.A. of Brasenose ; and we spoke at the time of the care and skill 
with which the work had been done. We can say the same of the way 
in which Mr. Anderson has accomplished his task—and it was perhaps 
the harder of the two—for the nine centuries which it covers were not 
treated by Gibbon with the same fullness and care which he gave to the 
preceding period; and his errors and misconceptions are somewhat 
more numerous. As in the former volume, Gibbon himself is allowed 
to speak whenever it is possible, and alterations and additions are in- 
dicated by square brackets, while footnotes and appendices provide 
all that the student needs further. The spelling of names has been 
reformed where this seemed called for; and the maps and illustra- 
tions are numerous and good. For the student of history, rather than 
of literature, the two volumes form a valuable, and by no means 
unduly abridged, epitome. 


German Exercises. Book II. By J. FREDERICK STEIN. 
Arnold.) 

We wish to draw attention to this carefully graduated collection of 
exercises. In the earlier sections a passage of German is followed by 
material for translation into German drawn from the original text ; 
afterwards, English extracts alone are offered. Throughout, all the 
help that can reasonably be asked is furnished by means of notes, there 
being no vocabulary ; the learner must accordingly gather words as he 
proceeds. If the anecdotes which form the chief part of the matter are 
stale to the master, they will be fresh enough to his boys. 


New Preparatory Atlas. (Price 6d.  Relfe Bros.) 
The expression *' poring over an atlas" will not apply here. Small 
fingers will hit on the spot at once. It is the clearest we have yet seen. 


(Edward 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Under the Great Bear. By KiRK MUNROE. Price 3s. 6d. (Cassell.)— 
This story begins by setting forth the rages S of the Newfoundland 
fishermen, preyed upon both by English and French. The hero finds 
himself unexpectedly: involved in a quarrel between the two over a 
factory for canning lobsters, and this proves the first link in a chain of 
events which end happily for him in the discovery of large quantities of 
iron ore, and a fortune in the future. He has adventures and to spare, 
in between, but the book is less exciting than some of the author's tales 
of Indians. 

Mrs. Pedersen’s Niece. By ISABEL STUART ROBSON. (Cassell. )— 
Hilary Pedersen strikes us as rather too good for this world. She is one 
of those trying people who persist in sacrificing themselves to imaginary 
duties. She is, however, a cheerful martyr, and so deserves the well- 
to-do husband, unexceptionable in all but his blindness, whose marriage 
with her ends her dark days. There is an attempt at smartness in her 
talk which is somewhat painful, such as: ‘‘ In London it is often so 
difficult to aspire and respire at the same time,” and the authoress on 
her own account uses words like ** compunctorily," which she has surely 
invented for herself. 

We are glad to see a new and cheap edition of Peri! and Patriotism 
— (two vols. in one, price 5s. Cassell)—an excellent collection of stories 
with numerous illustrations by well known artists. 

Bo-Peep. Bound in picture boards. Price 2s. 6d. (Cassell. )—Stories 
and verses in large, clear print for quite small children. Some are 
poat in red by way of a change, and there are a great many pictures 

oth in colours and in black and white. 

Tiny Tots (in picture boards, price 1s. 4d.) and Topsy- Turvey Tales 
(paper boards, price 1s. 6d.) (Cassell.)— The first is suited to tiny child- 
ren, being full of stories grave and gay, but all easy to understand, 
and with numberless illustrations, some of which are very pretty, 
others quaint and amusing.  ''Topsy-Turvey Tales," as the name 
indicates, are of a comic nature, the animals and birds behaving in a 
manner exactly opposed to their accepted characters. Small children 
will be attracted by the large brightly coloured pictures and the curious 
costumes of many of the creatures. 

Baker Minor and the Dragon. By G. E. Farrow. Price 5s. 
(C. Arthur Pearson.)— This is a book in which, to quote Mr. Farrow's 
words, ''characters from books he had read and ple in the 

ntomime" have been **mixed up." The mixture of these familiar 
ingredients, if not very original, will probably prove entertaining enough 
to youthful readers. The book is prettily got up. 

Chums. Yearly Volume. (In cloth, price 8s. Cassell.)—A glance 
at the new volume will show that it is likely to be as popular as its pre- 
decessors. Manville Fenn is a name to conjure with as far as boys are 
concerned, and he contributes a long and exciting serial, illustrated by 
the late Paul Hardy. The other serials are written by Arthur Rigby, 
A. J. Daniels, S. Walkey, &c.—all favourite authors. Besides fiction 
there are papers of interest to suit the most catholic taste. Pictures of 
the statues of England’s heroes are accompanied by sketches of the 
character and deeds of the men they commemorate. Visits to the 
navies of the world describe many kinds of warships illustrated by 
photographs, and numberless odd bits of information are given in 
‘True Yarns of Britain's Coast." It goes without saying that sports 
and games are well represented. There are thirteen coloured plates, 
and the black-and-white pictures are countless. 

Domestic Ditties. Words and Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 
(Price 2s. 6d. C. Arthur Pearson.) The * Domestic Ditties ” do not 
impress us as strikingly new or original. As to words or tunes, 
the latter recall sometimes Mr. Gatty's earlier—and, we should say, 
happier—efforts. Still, many of the airs are harmonious and easy to 
catch, and we are sure little voices will readily join in ** The House- 
dog," ** Our Family," and others. The book is nicely got up, though 
the illustrations err on the side of grotesqueness. 


The report of the Assistant Masters Association was received 
loo late for insertion. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The following students have passed the recent Intermediate Examina- 
tions of the University of London :—Intermediate in Arts: Honours, 
English, Second Class, M. A. Bretherton ; Pass, First Division, L. R. 
Farrer, H. A. Newcombe; Second Division, H. H. Cunningham, 
E. L. Derrick, J. W. Drury, T. E. M. Purver, B. K. R. Wilkinson, 
L. E. Williams ; Honours Candidate recommended for a Pass, K. J. 
Macfee. Intermediate in Science: Pass, First Division, A. M. Cooke, 
W. Gibson, E. L. C. Masche; Second Division, A. M. Wright. 
Intermediate in Medicine: Honours, Materia Medica, Second Class, 
S. G. Hacking, B.Sc. ; Pass, First Division, B. Tchaykovsky, B.Sc. 

Courses in Arts and Science, Training Department, Hygiene Depart- 

(Continwed on page 644. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENCLAND. With Maps, Plans, and Bibliographies. 
By Owen M. Epwanps, R. S. Rair, H. W. C. Davis, G. N. RICHARDSON, 
A. J. CARLYLE, and W. G. PocsoN-SuiTH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


re ee Education.—“ The object of the authors appears to have been very well 
fulfilled. The thing which distinguishes this history from most of its class is the 
capital list of authorities, &c., which is added to every section. Maps and plans of 
battles are a special feature. This is a book which we can conscientiously recommend 


asa careful and useful summary of our history from the earliest times to the accession 
of Edward VII." 


RELATIONS OF CEOCRAPHY AND HISTORY. By the Rev. H. B. GEORGE, 
Ps Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 2 Maps. 
48. 6d. 

Educational Review.—'' The volume is one of absorbing interest. To the school- 
master who teaches ‘English subjects’ it will prove a very mine of suggestions ; to 
the student of history it will be indispensable, and the general reader who is fortunate 
enough to commence it will be very unlikely to leave it unfinished." 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, 
C.B. Vol. V. Canada. Part I. (New France). Crown $vo, cloth, 6s. 


Educational Times.— The history of no English colony can vie with that of 
Canada in romance. . . . The author, while presenting a clear view of the general 
course of North American history as affecting the destiny of Canada, is particularly 
happy in biographical sketches of the characters whe took part in its settlement. 
Ample references are given for those who desire to pursue their researches into a 
fascinating chapter of English history.” 


A FRENCH PRIMER. Consisting of Accidence and Syntax. For use in 
Middle and Lower Forms By AnTHUR H. WaLL, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master in Marlborough College. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A CONCISE FRENCH CRAMMAR. 


Syntax, with Historical Notes. 
same Author. 


Including Phonology, Accidence, and 
For use in Upper and Middle Forms. By the 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Oxford Magazine.—'' This excellent short grammar is, as we learn from its title 
page and preface, a ‘work primarily descriptive and practical,’ ‘especially intended 
or class teaching in higher forms.’ It should fulfil its purpose. The arrangement, 
though differing slightly from the traditional, is good, and the double index (word 
and subject) renders reference easy. The rules are clearly and simply put and well 
exemplified. Concision has been obtained for the most part without undue suppression 
of variations in usage. . . . The use the author has made of historical grammar and 
phonetics is most skilful, and should certainly afford material assistance to all who 
have some acquaintance with Latin. . . . In short, the Grammar might well serve as 
a first book, not only for those desiring to obtain practical knowledge of modern 
pn but also for those who wish to proceed afterwards to a higher study of the 
anguage. 


COETHE.—HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. Edited, with Notes, by the late 
C. A. BucuuziN, Ph. D., M.A., and Emma S. BucHHgiM. Withan Introduction 
dealing with the literary qualities of the poem by Epwarp Downen, LL.D., 

D.C.L., and a Biographical Sketch by E. S. Bucuugim. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 

35. 


CERMAN PASSACES FOR UNPREPARED TRANSLATION. For the use of 


Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other Examinations. Selected and 
arranged by Epuarp EHRkk. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 3s. 


Journal of Education (September, 1901) :—‘‘ The choice has been judiciously made, 
and TRE book may be put with advantage into the hands of those for wbom it is 
intended." 


AN ENCLISH COMMENTARY ON DANTE'S '*DIVINIA COMMEDIA." By the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
The Text adapted is that of the Oxford Edition, but special care has been taken 
io die the Commentary adaptable for all the best editions of the ''Divinia 
ommedia.” 


Speaker.—'* Mr. Tozer has done for ‘ Dante’ what Messrs. Campbell and Abbott, 
for instance, have done for ‘ Sophocles.’ His book is eminently adapted for the class- 
room ; but nobody will be the worse, and we venture to think most Dantists will be 
the better, for perusing these terse and lucid notes, which are at once fresh and yet 
characterized by sound learning." 


HOMER. —ODYSSEY. Books XIII-XXIV. Edited by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Demy $vo, cloth, 18s. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. List of Volumes published, with full 


particulars, on application. 


SCENES FROM SOPHOCLES, AJAX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by C. E. Laurence, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
with Two Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


Educational Times.—'' Mr. Laurence is inclined to think that Sophocles is at 
least as suitable as Euripides for beginners in Greek drama, and so he has cut down 
the ‘Ajax’ just as Mr. Sidgwick sliced ‘ Euripides.” The play is thus compressed 
into 78o lines. . . . We think that Mr. Laurence has done the best that may be done 
t» make the play simple; his notes are of the right kind.” 


THUCYDIDES.—HISTORIES. Book III. Edited, with Notes, for the Use 


of Schools, by Herspert F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Manchester. Gtardian.—'' These notes are scholarly, mostly grammatical, but 
sometimes dealing with points of history ; and are usually dogmatic in their tone with 
no parade of learning. . . . Schoolboys could hardly find a safer guide than Mr. Fox 
in reading a book which, if by no means the finest part of the work of Thucydides, 


is yet full of interest." 

DEMOSTHENES.—SPEECH ACAINST MEIDIAS. With Introduction and 
Notes by Jonn R. KiNc, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Part I. 
Introduction and Text. Part II. Notes. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ghesgow Herald.—'* A very scholarly edition of this speech, which, if not one of 
the best of Demosthenes, has still merits which render it worthy of special editing. 
. . . The notes contain some fine grammatical criticism, and the translations of the 
frequently rather intricate sentences are particularly happy." 


ARISTOPHANES8.— THE PEACE. With Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
MERRY: D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

University Corresfondent.—'' A good working edition of the ' Peace’ has long 
been wanted, and Dr. Merry has given us one. The introduction, without being too 
full, supplies all that is needful for the average student, together with some excellent 
notes on the date of Phidias’ trial and death. The notes on subject-matter and 
language are full, clear, and accurate, the translations being particularly happy.” 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Edited by C. B. HEBERDEN, M.A., Principal of 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Weekly Register.—'' An excellent addition to the Clarendon Press series of School 
Classics. The introduction is lucid and scholarly, and the notes, so far as we have 
looked into them, well-judged and helpful." 


THE '*RUDENS" OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with Notes, Short Appendix on 
Prosody and Principal Metres, &c., by E. A. SoNNENsCHEIN, M.A., University 
College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. Sudyect set for the Pass B.A. 
Examination of the University of London (October, 1902). 


TALES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. Part II. ads from the Text of 


Livy. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. Edited by 
J. B. ALLEN, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

Journal of Education.—“ This book is the continuation of a previous collection of 
tales under the same title, and is intended as a stepping-stone to the translation of a 
Latin author. It will fulfil its purpose admirably in schools in which the author's 
‘Elementary Latin Grammar’ is used. . . . There is a full equipment of notes, 
vocabularies, and exercises, and every care has been taken to overcome difficulties by 
presenting them gradually." 


MANUAL OF THE FDUR COSPELS. By the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Part I. The pel Narrative. 2s. Part II. The 
Gospel Teaching. 2s.; or complete, 3s. 6d. 


THE CREEK TESTAMENT, with the Readings adopted by the Revisers of 
the Authorised Version, and with References in the Margin to Parallel Passages 
- the Old and New Testaments. Fcap. 8vo, printed on Oxford India paper, 
rom 6s. 


ARITHMETIC. By R. HARGREAVES, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 


obn's College, Cambridge, and Master at Merchant Taylors’ School and at 
ossall School, Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

School World.—*''In two respects, at least, this book is unusually good ; attention 
is paid to really economical methods of computation, and the treatment of approxi- 
mate calculations is sound. The text, which contains much interesting matter, both 
theoretical and practical, will probably appeal to tbe teacher rather than to the 
pupil ; but this will not prevent the use of she book as a class book in schools. A trial 
of Mr. Hargreaves’ book may be recommended.” 


THE “JUNIOR” EUCLID. By S. W. Finn, M.A. Books III. and IV. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. Already published, Books I and II. :s. 6d. 
Educational Times.—‘' Throughout the work clearness and simplicity characterize 
the proofs, and point to the author as an able teacher of his subject. Variety in the 
type has been freely used to indicate the nature of the matter under consideration. 
. . . Our notice would be incomplete if it did not draw attention to the exceptional 
excellence of the figures." 


CEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FROM NIXON'S **EUCLID REVISED." With Solu- 
tions. By ALEXANDER Larmor, M.A., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master in the Londonderry Academical Institution. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

School Worid.—*'* As little like a ‘crib’ as it is possible for a book of the kind to 
be, and if it is used judiciously it will be profitable to teachers and students alike. 
The solutions are very elegant, and some of the articles treat of certain classical pro- 
positions with great freshness and skill." 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLECES OF OXFORD. 
Fifteenth Edition, Revised to January 1901. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOCICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLISH LANCUACE. By 


the Rev. WALTER W. Sxeart, Litt.D. New Edition, completely Re-written 
and Re-arranged. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. 


Reduced in price, small 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


AN INTERMEDIATE CREEK-ENCLISH LEXICON. Founded upon the Quarto 


Edition of LippEgLL and ScorT's Greek Lexicon. Small 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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ment, and Art School open on Thursday, October 3, 10 a.m. Students 
attend on Wednesday, October 2, 2-4 p.m., to interview the Principal 
and lecturers. 

Miss M. L. Dale, M.A., formerly Reid Fellow, has been appointed 
Morton Sumner Curator and Librarian. 


OXFORD. 


One feature of the University Extension Summer Meeting for some 
years past has been the reception of a certain number of visitors in one 
or other of the colleges. This year, owing to the Long Vacation being 
the time for building and repairs, and to the difficulty in some colleges 
of finding the necessary Fellow to reside in August, it seemed at one 
time as if no college would be available for the purpose. It always 
seems a subject for regret that, when there are hundreds of students 
assembling here, many of whom would prefer college rooms to any 
other abode, and twenty-one colleges lying empty, more efforts should 
not be made on the part of the college authorities to overcome 
difficulties which are not insuperable, and satisfy so natural a demand. 
However, New College has this year saved the situation, and the 
Secretary has announced that thirty sets of rooms have been placed 
at the disposal of visitors. 

Twenty-nine scholarships and prizes have been awarded to students 
who attended the Meeting for Essays in History, Literature, Economics, 
and Natural Science. It is mentioned in the official report that the 
competition was in some respects unusually keen; and among the 
successful candidates are a fustian-cloth-finisher, a card-stamper, an 
assistant librarian, a mason, a clething traveller, a school-attendance 
officer, and several elementary-school teachers and pupil-teachers. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Professors and Lecturers in Philosophy in the four Universities are 
sending to the University Courts a ietter in which they urge the repeal 
of the provision in the Ordinances which makes Greek compulsory upon 
candidates for Honours in Philosophy. They pointed out that the 
Ordinances, as a whole, have adversely affected the Philosophy Honours 
School, because there is now a strong inducement to students to choose 
their Honours course before they have had any opportunity of studying 
philosophy. This is doubtless unavoidable ; but, if so, it becomes 
highly inexpedient to hamper the Philosophy School by special 
restrictions. The alternative examination in Greek philosophical 
authors is an alleviation; but it does not meet the case of the in- 
creasing number of students (including the great majority of women) 
who have had no Greek at school. A student who shows marked 
aptitude for philosophy may have noaptitude at all for languages, and, 
although to some students a really sound knowledge of Greek may be 
of great help in their philosophical studies, to others mathematical or 
scientific attainments or a thorough knowledge of German might be 
quite as important. Finally, it is pointed out that the amount of 
Greek ensured by this provision does not justify the serious limitation 
which its maintenance imposes upon the higher study of philosophy at 
the Universities. It is to be hoped that this appeal of the philosophical 
teachers will induce the Courts to take action. The study of philosophy 
has no immediate commercial advantages; butit has long been regarded 
in the Scottish Universities as one of the highest instruments of culture, 
and the whole nation will be the loser if it comes to be neglected. The 
proposed change will not tend to reduce the number of students who 
take Greek ; for it may safely be said that no student attends the Greek 
class merely in order to qualify for Philosophical Honours. Originally, 
the Professors of Philosophy were in favour of making Greek compulsory ; 
but experience has clearly shown that the disadvantages of such a course 
quite outweigh its advantages. There is, no doubt, much room for 
improvement in the Ordinances regulating graduation with Honours. In 
most of the departments, the options allowed in the subjects taken on 
the pass standard are much too wide, and the prescription of more 
definite courses for each department of Honours would be a great boon. 
But it is hardly possible to expect the Universities and the Privy 
Council to make radical alterations in Ordinances which have so recently 
been framed. Meanwhile, philosophy sutfers from a restriction which 
is not shared by the other departments, and which can be removed 
without any reconstruction of the Ordinances. 

The Scotch Education Department has issued an important circular 
to training colleges and local committees for the training of King's 
Students. The separate examination at the end of the first year of 
training is to be discontinued. The managers (é.e., the training college 
authorities and the local committees) are to submit for approval courses 
of instruction for difierent classes of students, the subjects (apart from 
the times and ways in which they are to be studied) being prescribed by 
the Department. ‘*The award of marks for the various subjects, 
following the practice adopted in former years in the case of University 
students, and extended in the past session to the subjects of science and 
drawing, will be made on the report of the various professors and 
lecturers, and in the case of training colleges of the principal of the 
college, but subject to such investigation and further examination as the 
Inspector of Training Colleges shall see fit to make either personafly or 


through any officer of the Department." The award of marks is to be 
made on the whole work of the class, and the Department reserves the 
right to make supplementary examinations. Recognition as a certificated 
teacher is to be granted on the successful completion of an approved 
course of study. The object of the Department is evidently to get rid of 
unnecessary examinations, and so far the new regulations will bea great 
improvement upon the old. But it is a little difficult to see the reason 
for a new rule which requires that University, as well as non-University, 
students who take English and Natural Philosophy as a part of their 
course shall attend preliminary lectures in English and science for a 
year before they enter the corresponding University classes. All King's 
Students must have passed the Preliminary Examination, and must there- 
fore have done work sufficient to enable them to profit fully by the 
University classes. In English, at least, a King's Student must, in 
order to pass the Preliminary, have done much more work than a non- 
University student, and it seems an educational mistake to treat the two 
classes of students as if they were at exactly the same stage of 
attainment. 

Mr. Henry Bellyse Baildon has been appointed to the Lectureship in 
English Literature at University College, Dundee. He is a graduate 
of Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Freiburg, and he was for some time a 
Lecturer in English in the University of Vienna. ; 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland, under 
the presidency of Lord Robertson, commenced the hearing of evidence 
on September 19, in the Royal University, Dublin. The present ses- 
sion will be short, and chietly, it is stated, employed in obtaining 
information concerning the actual state of Irish education which may 
not he known in detail to the English and Scotch Commissioners. So 
far there have been examined the Secretaries of the Royal University, 
Dr. Hamilton, President of Queen's College, Belfast ; Dr. O'Dwyer, 
the Catholic Bishop of Limerick ; Mr. Henry, M'Intosh, Head Master 
of Methodist College, Belfast; Miss Alice Oldham, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
of the Central Association of Irisb Schoolmistresses ; and Dr. Delany, 
President of University College, Dublin. The meetings are not open 
to the public or to the Press, a regulation which has caused some 
indignation, inasmuch as evidence believed by others to be erroneous 
cannot be refuted, as it would be if heard or reported immediately. |t 
is probable, however, that the Commission will receive more valuable 
evidence from witnesses who do not know what others may have said. 
The evidence will be printed and published from time to time. The 
question of University education in Ireland is so difhcult, and feeling 
is so strong among the various parties, that there is intense and active 
interest taken in the proceedings. 

Archbishop Walsh, the strenuous advocate of a distinct Catholic 
University under the Bishops, has gone abroad. He does not 
approve of the Commission. The Catholic head masters have appointed 
two representatives, Dr. Murphy, the President of Blackrock French 
College, and Dr. Murphy, the head of St. Margaret's College, and they 
have also passed strong resolutions on the necessity of full provision for 
Catholic requirements. They are collecting evidence of the injury done 
to clever intermediate boys in after life from the deficiencies in University 
education. The Northern Graduates’ Association of the Royal 
University will make vigorous opposition to any denominational scheme. 
The heads of women’s education are endeavouring to procure some 
workable scheme for providing University teaching for the women 
students, and the Central Association of Irish School Mistresses have 
laid before the Commission much information concerning the position of 
women’s University education both in Ireland and elsewhere. 

A significant change has been made in University College, Dublin, 
where the seventy-five Catholic Fellows teach. The Jesuit directors 
have removed from it, and put it under a Committee of Management 
composed of laymen. 

The results of this year’s Intermediate Examinations were published 
in the beginning of September. They show, in the boys’ schools, the 
usual extraordinary successes won by Catholic establishments. The 
Christian Brothers’ School, North Richmond Street, Dublin, heads the 
list, with 78 total distinctions. The first Protestant school, Campbell 
College, Belfast, occupies the seventh place, with 42 distinctions. Out 
of a total of 1,025 prizes, 751 are won by Catholic, and 274 by non- 
Catholic, schools. In the money value of the prizes, out of a total of 
49,772, 47,218 are taken by Catholic schools, and £2,554 by non- 
Catholic. It must be remembered that the Catholic schools have very 
much larger numbers from which to draw talented pupils, able boys 
being frequently taken from the National schools to be taught for the 
examinations. 

In the girls’ schools, also, the convent schools take good places. The 
first seven on the list are: Dominican Convent, Eccles Street, with 39 
total distinctions (counting exhibitions retained) ; Victoria High School, 
Derry, with 34; Alexandra College and School, with 29 ; Victoria 
College, Belfast, with 29; St. Louis Convent, Monaghan, with 24; 
Loreto College, Dublin, with 22; and St. Mary's College, with 17. 
Out of a total of 427 prizes, 246 are taken by convent schools and 1$1 

(Continued on page 646.) 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BUGEHNE'S STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical Sketch of the 
Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By 
G. Evckne FasNaAcHT, late French Master in Westminster School. Twenty- 
second Edition, thoroughlyRevised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, ss. Or separately, 
Grammar, 3%. ; Exercises, as. 6d. 

“ In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory ponme for beginners that 
we have as yet seen. he book is likely to be useful to all who wish either to 
learn or to teach the French language." — A thengum. 

“ The appearance of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance 
is being made in the teaching of modern languages. . . . The rules and observa- 
tions are all scientifically classified and explained. . . . It is one that we can 


strongly recommend for use in the higher forms of large schools.” — Educa- 
ticnal Times, 
THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH READER, for 


the Use of Public Schools. By LÉoN Devsos, M.A., late of King's College, 
London. I.—First Year: Anecdotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, with 
Notes and a complete Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH RBADHR, for 
the Use of Public Schools. By Léon DeLsos, M.A., late of King's College, 
London. Il.—Second Year: Historical Pieces and Tales. 180 pages. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


'ÓIt would be no easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos. The contents, which have heen selected 
with great care and judgment from authors of the highest standing, consist of 

rtions of history, biography, anecdotes, and fiction, full of interest and written 
in the purest French. . . . The arrangement of the materials is no less happy 
than their selection, the shorter extracts being often grouped under general heads, 
and carefully graduated in difficulty." —A thene m. 


“ This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care and supplied with adequate notes. . . . A thoroughly good book of this kind 
should in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student's mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement."—/owrna4 of 
Education. 


HBUGENE'S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French Lessons. Easy 
Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ''Student's Comparative Frenc 
Grammar.” Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUGHNE'S FRENCH RHBADSR, for Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. 
Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by Léon Devpos, M.A., 
of H.M.S. * Britannia,” late of King's College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ROGET (F. F.).—AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH. By 
F. F. RocET, of Geneva University, Late Tutor for Comparative Philology, 
Edinburgh. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Third Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROGET (F. F.).— FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 
LITBRATURB, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the 
Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations, the various Universities’ Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


BOIBLLE (JAMES).—FRENOH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY'S BNGLISH. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and 


Introduction, by James BoigLLE, B.A. Univ. Gall., Senior French Master, 


Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Vol I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol II. Warren Hastings. 3s. éd. 
Vol. II. Lord Clive. 3s. 


This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly useful idea, well carried out, and 
one of the best things of its class that we have seen. . We can pronounce the 
equivalence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just."— Saturday 
Review. 

FOA (Madame HBUGHEN) — CONTES HISTORIQUES. (Chagrin 


de Louis XV — Bertrand Duguesclin — Dupuytren — Grétry — Greuze.) With 
Idiomatic Notes by G. A. NgvEu. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 


FRENCH CLASSIOS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. Edited, with 

i Introduction and Notes, by Lf£ou DeLsos, M.A., late of King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. ; paper boards, gd. each. 

1. Racine.—Les Plaideurs. 

2. Corneille.—Horace. 

3. Corneille.—Oinna. 

4. Moliére.—Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

s. Corneille.—Le Cid. 

6. Moliére.— Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

7. Ohateaubriand.— Voyage en Amérique. 


8. X, de Maistre.—Prisonniers du Oaucase and Lépreux 
d'Aoste. 


9. Lafontaine.—Fables Choisies. 


WILLIAMS 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


By G. H. Crarkeg, M.A. 
Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. 
. Moliére.—Les Fourberies de Scapin. 


By CtAupE F. CoNpgLL. 


. The Chanson de Roland. Historical, Critical, and Grammatica! 
Introduction. Three Passages, with Explanatory Notes and an 
English Translation. Stiff, gd. 


* Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve very 
favorable mention. for the notes are well selected, they never commit the capital 
fault of trespassing on the province of the grammar or the dictionary, and so 
pandering to the pupil's laziness ; and they are, moreover, generally well expressed 
and to the point." — Saturday Review, 


“ The new issue is a marvel of cheapness." —/ow*nal of Education. 


VICTOR HUGO.—LES MISÉRABLES. Les Principaux Episodes. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BoiELLE, Officier d'Académie. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO.—NOTRH DAMS DH PARIS. Adapted for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoikgLLE. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, each 3s. 


CONTHS MILITAIRSS. A.DavupET. 2s. 6d. 
* The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent.” —Guardian. 


** We therefore do more than recommend—we urge—all readers of French to get 
the stories in some form, and the present one is both good and cheap.— ScAoo/master. 


LB COUP DH PISTOLBT, &c. Prosper MÉRIMÉE. 2s. 6d. 

"A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The 
editor deserves to be congratulated."— National Observer. 
VAILLANTE. Jacgues Vincent. 26s. 6d. 


t‘ The books are well got up, and in 'Vaillante' an excellent choice has been 
made." —Guardian. 


A SHORT SEHBTOH OF GHRMAN LITERATURE 
SOHOOLS. 
By Vivian PuiLLiPPs, B.A., Fettes College. 
8vo, price rs. 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Exer- 
cises, constituting a Method and Reader. By T. HEgiNRICH Weisse. Fourth 
Edition, almost entirely Re-written. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 
German grammar yet published in England." —J/owrna/! of Education. 


WHISSH'S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a 
een of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


GERMAN CLASSIOS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, sewed, gd. each. 


Schiller's Lied von der Glocke (The Song of the Bell), 
and other Poems and Ballads. By M. Forster. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. By Moritz Forster. 

Schillers Minor Poems and Ballads. By ARTHUR VERNON. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. By H. ATTWELL. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. By M. Forster. 

Goethe’s Bgmont. By H. AreEL. 

Lessing's Bmilia Galotti. By G. Hen. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. By J. A. F. Scusuiprt. 

Ohamisso's Peter Schlemihl. By M. Forster. 

Grimm's Märchen. By W. J. Hicks. 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. 


GERMAN HXAMINATION PAPERS. Comprising a Complete 
Set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the four Univer- 
etc of Scotland. By G. Hein, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, as. 6d. 


A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Graduated Series of Anecdotes, 
Tales, Historical Pieces, and Poetry. With a complete Vocabulary. By A. 
MórtER. New Edition. Corrected to the Official German Spelling. 150 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


FOR 
Prepared for the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations. 
Second Edition Revised. Pott 


By ALPHONSE Beck. 


Third Hundred Thousand. 


KIEPERT'S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World. 
For Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Henry Kiepert. Twelfth Edition. Im- 
proved, Corrected, and Enlarged, with List of Names. Folio, boards, 6s. 


MBDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS ; or, A System of Hy- 
gienic Exercises for Home Use. To be practised anywhere with- 
out Apparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of either Sex for the Preserva- 
tion of Health and General Activity. By D. G. M. Scurener, M.D., late 
Director of the Orthopedic and Medicinal Gymnastic Institution in Leipzig. 
Revised and Supplemented by RupoLr GRAEFE, M.D., and Translated from 
the Twenty-sixth German Edition by Haxpert A. Day. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
with one Plate and 45 Illustrations in the Text, 3s. net. 


& NORGATE, 


LONDON; AND 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
EDINBURGH AGENCY: 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 
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by non-Catholic schools. In money value, out of £4,277, £2,754 are 
taken by Catholic schools, and £1,523 by non-Catholic. The former 
win £732 more in prizes than they did last year. 

In the end of August and the beginning of September Mr. L. von 
Glehn gave courses of lectures and criticism lessons on ** The New 
Method of Teaching Modern Languages," in the Dominican Convent, 
Cabra, and Alexandra College, Dublin. They were attended by large 
numbers, and were of much benefit and interest. The principles of 
the method and their application in detail were clearly described and 
practically illustrated, Mr. von Glehn giving special attention to 
phonetics. He will give similar courses in January in Victoria 
College, Belfast, and in the Ursuline Convent, Waterford. 

On October 1 Mr. Ablett, of London, will begin a course of lec- 
tures and illustrative lessons in Alexandra School, Dublin, on his system 
of teaching drawing. The system has been adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which now regulates 
the science and art courses in Irish secondary schools. Mr. Ablett’s 
course will be private, for the benefit of the teachers in Alexandra 
School and College. 

A good deal of difficulty is being experienced by the schools in 
putting the new scheme of the Intermediate Board into practice. The 
large number of books prescribed in the English courses, and the un- 
suitable nature of some of them, are objected to. It is believed that 
the new courses are in no way a lessening of pressure, but are likely to 
give more work than the old system. 


SCHOOLS. 


BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—In the recent examin- 
ation of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, all the candidates 
entered gained their Higher Certificates—C. Pearson with distinction in 
Science. The Singing Class passed with Honours in the Junior Grade 
of the Incorporated Staff Sight Singing College. In the Royal Draw- 
ing Society's Examination, taken this year for the first time, two girls 
gained {full certificates with Honours in each division ; twenty-seven 
other honours and fifteen passes were also gained. In the Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College of Music Schools Examination 
the following certificates were gained :— Piano, one Higher, three 
Lower, one Elementary with distinction. Harmony: One Higher, 
two Lower, one Distinction, two Elementary. In the examinations 
held in connexion with the Société Nationale des Professeurs de 
Français en Angleterre, Intermediate Division, five Mentions, one 
Prize, and two Hors Concours have been gained. 

BOLTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRLs.— The following have gained 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates :—G. Bradshaw, J. Brad- 
shaw (distinction in English and History), A. Marshall (distinction in 
History and Biology), M. Smith (distinction in Biology), D. Walmsley 
(distinction in Biology). The Hutton Leaving Scholarship has been 
awarded to A. Marshall. Miss E. B. Turner, Classical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, joins the staff as classical mistress. The former classical 
mistress, Miss Anderson, has been appointed Head Mistress of the 
Birkenhead High School. 

BROMLEY HIGH ScHOOL.—In the Matriculation Examination held 
in June last, four passed in the First Division and two in the Second. 
In the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate Examination in July, 
Dora Bartholomew (English, German, French, elementary and ad- 
ditional mathematics) and Kathleen Taylor (French, German, Latin, 
elementary and additional mathematics) obtained Certificates. Nellie 
Rawes obtained distinction in English, A Kent County Council 
Scholarship of £60 a year for two years was awarded to Kathleen 
Taylor, who will hold it at Royal Holloway College. One of £60 
a year for two years, to be held at Swanley Horticultural College, 
was awarded to Gertrude Fotheringham. A gold medal of the Royal 
Drawing Society was gained by May Tweedy. 

BRuTON (SOM.), SEXEY'S TRADE SCHOOL.—A textile scholarship 
of the value of £60 a year for three years, offered by the Clothworkers' 
Company, has been awarded to Joseph Holloway on the results of the 
recent examination. The winner goes to Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
All three candidates who entered for the Oxford Senior Local Examin- 
ation were successful, J. Read gaining Second Class Honours and 
distinction in chemistry, and H. Warr Third Class Honours. 

THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE.— The Council of the Cam- 
bridge Training College have awarded two scholarships of £30 and 
£20 respectively to Miss L. M. McQueen, M.A. of Aberdeen University, 
and Miss E. L. Richards, B.A. of the Royal University of Ireland ; 
also a Gilchrist Scholarship of £25 to Miss F. Ellis, B.A. of the 
University of Wales. 

CENTRAL FOUNDATION GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Three passed the London 
Matriculation, Division I. E. Hyland has been awarded the Mitchell 
Leaving Scholarship of Z50 a year for three years; and M. Reid the 
Alleyn Leaving Scholarship of £30 a year for three years. M. Blom- 
field has also been awarded an Alleyn Leaving Scholarship of £50 a 
year for three years. L. de Bruin has gained a London Intermediate 
County Council Scholarship, being eleventh on the list. Miss Steel, 
B.A., and Miss Sanderson have resigned. Their places are filled by 
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To be Published about October 15th. 
No. 1 of 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHER. 


The Organ of the Geographical Association. 
Edited by A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., and A. J. HERBERTSON, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 
(Subject to alteration.) S 

Introductory. By DoucLAs W. FRESHFIELD, President. 
Methods of Teaching Geography. By T. G. Roorgr, H.M.I. 
Geography as a Co-ordinating Subject. By M. W. Keatincg, M.A. 
Geography in Commeroial Evening Classes. By E. R. Wetnay, M.A. 
Geography of Our Colonies: Canada. 
Photography an Aid in Teaching Geography. By C. C. Carter, M.A. 
Difficulties of a First Form Course. By Apa BRAMWELL. 
Recent Examination Papers. 
Editorial. Correspondence. Questions and Answers. 
Geographical Literature. By A. J. Hexserrson, Ph.D. 
Recent Maps and Apparatus. By A. W. ANDREWS. 


Published once a term. Price to Non-members, One Shilling net. 


Just Published. 


PHILIPS’ ILLUMINATED SOUVENIR OF THE 


MILLENARY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Specially prepared from authentic documents by competent 
authorities, and beautifully printed in colours on oard. Price 4d. 
Handsomely framed in oak, with gilt slip, and glazed. 2s. net. 


Special rates will be quoted for quantities, required for distribution in schools, 
on application. 


tt In addition to a portrait of the King, contains a representation of the Alfred 
Jewel and other relics, along with drawings of the White Horse at Ashdown, 
Athelney Island and Hyde Abbey, and Wolvesey Keep, Winchester. There are 
also notes on Alfred’s life, and quotations from his sayings. The souvenir is taste- 
fully produced. "—S?. James's Gazette. i 


PHILIPS’ ELEMENTARY ATLAS — 
OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


36 Plates, with 8 pp. of introductory letterpress. Bound in stiff leatherette cover, 
cloth back. Price 1s. . ; 
j D je 


PHILIPS’ ELEMENTARY ATLAS ` 
OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


(London Edition.) 


L3 
40 Plates, with 8 pp. of introductory letterpress. Bound in stiff leatherette cover, 
cloth back. price 1s. net. Cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. net. 


-_— ee — 


PHILIPS’ NEW BLACKBOARD STUDIES. 


A Series of 32 Studies intended as suggestions for Blackboard Illustration to 
Lessons on Natural History. Printed in bold white line on black backgronc. 
Size of each study, 15 by 22 inches. 


By HELEN PHILLIPS, Exhibitor, Royal Academy, Paris Salon, &c. 
Arranged in Two Series of 16 Studies each. Price 4s. 6d. each. 


PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH WALES. 


By HUMPHREY LEWIS, F.G.S. 
With Maps and Illustrations, and a Key to Welsh Pronunciation. Price 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL SLOYD 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By GEORGE S. HODSON, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Detailed Prospectus of any of the above gratis on application. 


A Copy of the new issue of Philips’ Map and Diagram Catalogue, profusely 
tlinstrated, will be sent gratis on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, B.C. 
Liverpool: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45-51 South Castle Street. 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS ON DRAWING AND WOODWORK. 


To cover the requirements of the Board of Education. 
( PARMITER’S SCHOOL, VICTORIA PARK ; 


By F. F. LYDON, Art Master i PEOPLE'S PALACE SCHOOL oF ART; and 


TOTTENHAM TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Model and Blackboard Drawing. 


The instruction in each of the subjects treated is so full that this book is specially suitable for the private student. 


The Schoolmaster says :— The author and publishers of this book are to be highly congratulated. . . . One of the very best issued on these subjects. . . . Is 
full of lucid and clever instruction. . . . They need not wish for a better thing than this." 


Crown quarto, 3s. 6d. net, 


Ambidextrous and Free-arm Blackboard Drawing and Design. 


Embodies a full course of Free-arm work, from the simplest element up to Floral Design. Full instructions, with diagrams, given for 
fitting up the schoolroom in the best way. 


The Schoolmaster says :—'' The more we look into this book the better we like it. . . . From first to last it is admirably conceived. . . . It treats of an 
extension of freehand drawing by means of fifty-seven excellent full-page plates.” 


Crown quarto, 5s. 
Four Packets of Free-arm Drawing Cards for use in Class Work. 


The plates of the above book published in card form in four packets of graduated copies. 
7s. net per packet. 


Geometrical Drawing for Schools. 


Makes special features of Pattern Drawing, Drawing to Scale, and Solid Geometry and Sections. In these latter the illustrative diagrams 
make clear what is usually the most difficult branch of the subject. This book fully covers the Syllabus for Geometrical Drawing for the 
** D" Certificate. 


Crown quarto, 3s. 6d. net. 
Woodwork for Schools. 


Forms a two years’ course to meet the new requirements for the Training Colleges for Men, or a three years’ course for Schools. 
Crown quarto, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


BREWSTER, SMITH, & Go, GALE & POLDEN, Ltd, 


Publishers, 
6 CROSS STREET, 2 AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C., | 


Works by THOMAS CHESTERTON 


(Organising Teacher of Physical Education to the London 
School Board). 


Chemical & Scientific Apparatus and The Manual of Drill and 


Wand Exercises, 


Pure Chemicals, dev 


For use in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Evening Continuation 
Schools, Gymnastic Classes, &c. Price Is. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


APPARATUS FOR SCHOOL AND TRADE PURPOSES. ^The Manual of Drill and 
ssec sdpd ee Physical Exercises. 


| $ A . 
Finest Bohemian and Jena Hard Glass, also | (With or without Dumb Bells or Music.) 
Carefully illustrated with upwards of 150 plates. Revised Edition, with 
n ris iue Elbe Er prp | an Introduction by CHARLES RoBERTS, F. R.C.S. Price 3s. 
verifi urettes, Pi .Q. | 
: pet es, an e.o. | 
Measures, Balances, Metric Weights, | 
either separately or in sets. 


AND 
The Theory of 
Physical Education 
in Elementary Schools. 


SPECIAL CHEAP CHEMICAL APPARATUS FOR SCHOOL USE. Carefully Illustrated and Revised. 


Price 3s. 


| These works have been adopted by the London School Board íor 
Chemical Apparatus Price List post free to Teachers. , use in their Schools, and are placed on the Board's requisition list. 
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Miss Bell, B. A., and Miss Watherston, B.Sc. "The annual prize day 
was on Thursday, July 26, when the prizes were distributed by Lady 
Kekewich, accompanied by Sir George Kekewich ; Captain Gassiot, 
Chairman of Governors, being in the chair. 

CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—Four girls passed the London Inter- 
mediate, two in the First Division (Science), and one Second Division 
(Arts). M. E. Macken gained a Pfeiffer Entrance Scholarship in 
Science at Girton College. One girl was in First Class, Group C, 
Cambridge Higher Local. In the London Matriculation Examination, 
D. Tarrant was awarded a Gilchrist Scholarship. Two other candidates 
were in First and two in Second Division. Three girls passed Board 
of Education Examination in Inorganic Chemistry, Advanced Stage. In 
the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate Examination, four Certifi- 
cates were gained, and nine Letters. Of 359 girls entered for Royal 
Drawing Society Examination, 146 obtained Honours, and 120 passed. 
Six full Honour Certificates were gained. In the National Froebel Union 
Examinations, four students gained the Elementary Certificate, and six 
passed the Higher Certificate, Part I. 

DUBLIN, ALEXANDRA COLLEGE AND SCHOOL.—At the last ex- 
aminations of the Intermediate Board Alexandra College and School 
took third place among girls’ schools in Ireland, with a total of twenty- 
nine distinctions, consisting of nine new exhibitions, seven book prizes, 
four retained exhibitions, two medals, one special prize, and six com- 
position prizes. Among especially distinguished students were Vera 
Esposito, obtainiug sixth Senior Exhibition (£50), first Latin Composi- 
tion Prize (£4), second French Composition Prize (£4), and first Italian 
Composition prize (4), and Olive Purser, who was awarded second 
Junior Exhibition (£20 a year for three years), the gold medals for first 
place in English and Classics, the first Greek Composition Prize (£2), 
and the Burke Memorial Prize (Z9. 7s. 6d.) At the examinations of the 
Royal University, held in June, Alexandra College obtained altogether 
thirty-five distinctions, consisting of : at the Matriculation Examination, 
sixteen Honours and one Exhibition; at First Arts, seven Honours ; 
at Second Arts, six Honours and two Exhibitions ; and four Degrees at 
the B.A. Pass Degree Examination. 

Harrow.—The Rev. E. Gilliat is retiring from Harrow at the end 
of this term on the ground of ill-health. M. Duhamel is also retiring, 
to start his French Harrow. 

LONDONDERRY, STRAND House SCHOOL.—Intermediate Exami- 
nations : Kathline Clarke, Middle Grade Exhibition £30 tenable for 
two years; Elsie Cox, Essie Machill, May Sweeney, Junior Grade 
Exhibitions, each £20 for three years. Ada Orr, L. McAleer, Agnes 
McClintock retained exhibitions value £20 each. Special Italian Com- 
position Prize £4, Ada Orr; Special English Composition Prize £3, 
K. Clarke ; Book Prizes: L. McAleer, £3; Ada Orr, £2; M. Adams, 
£2; E. McClintock, £1; Ethel Cox, Z1. Royal University, Second 
Arts: Maria Morris gained French Honours, First Class; English 
Honours, Second Class ; Logic Honours, Second Class ; Exhibition £18. 
Matriculation: Catherine Foster, Latin Honours, Second Class; Irish 
Society’s University Scholarship £90. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRrs.—In place of two mis- 
tresses who have left us this term, Miss Barter White, B.A., from the 
Bournemouth Church High School, Miss Hammill, from the Blackheath 
High School, and Miss Wright, from the Dover High School, have 
joined the staff. 

STROUD, MARLING SCHOOL.—W. H. Withey obtained a First Class 
in the London Intermediate B.Sc., and J. E. Bown and F. C. Mustard 
Second Classes. E. Ll. Tanner has obtained a £70 Mathematical 
Scholarship at Clare College, Cambridge, and F. G. Mayo, a £40 
Mathematical Scholarship at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

Up-HoOLLAND GRAMMAR ScHooL.—Mr. Thomas Probert has been 
appointed science master, A new laboratory is being fitted up out 
of funds provided by the County Council. The governors of the school 
and the local Technical Instruction Committee have combined. 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The new entrance scholars are 
as follows :—Storie Scholars: J. F. C. Bashforth, E. Sudbury, F. H. 
Clayton, H. Swann, J. W. Holliday, C. T. Archer, L. Downes. 
County Council Scholars: Class A—W. Chambers, J. W. Holliday, 
and J. H. Pearson; Class C—W. M. Brown, L. Crosland, H. E. Pitt. 
Holgate Scholar: J. Hutt. Mr. J. W. D. McPherson, B.A., who has 
been senior science master here for nine years, has accepted an impor- 
tant post in the Egyptian Government Schools at Cairo; and his 
successor is Mr. George E. Welch, B.Sc., F.C.S. In the Oxford 
Locals twenty-three boys from this school passed. T. O. Garside was 
first in Latin and second in Greek among the Junior candidates ; while 
among the Preliminary candidates, A. W. Armitage was first in the First 
Class, and Cedric L. Reynolds fifth bracketed. Reynolds was also 
bracketed first in French and mathematics. Great excitement was 
caused by the finish of the House cricket matches this year, as three 
houses tied for the shield; but, on playing off, the ‘‘ Swifts” won 
easily. The following *'Old Savilians” have recently distinguished 
themselves :—W. Yorke has gained a London County Council Scholar- 
ship; J. A. Stokes has gained a free studentship at South Kensington 
for science ; Captain Newman Hardcastle (1st Manchesters) has been 
specially mentioned for his services in defence of C.csar’s Camp, at the 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


English. 


Oral Exercises in Hinglish Composition. 


NesFiELp, M.A., Author of “ English Grammar 
of English Grammar," &c. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Junior Course of English Composition. 
NESFIELD, M.A. Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. 


Notes for Teachers of Hinglish Composition. (To be 
used in connexion with “Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition," 
ne High School Course.) By Professor G. R. CA&rENTER. Globe 8vo, limp 
clotb, rs. net. 


School World.—* The excellence of Professor Ca 
known, and as a supplement to his previously issu 
practical hints will be found most serviceable.” 


By J. C. 


ast and Present," ** Manual 


By J. C. 


nter's work is already well 
text-books this collection of 


MACMILLAN'S MANUALS FOR TEACHERS.—New Volume. 
Edited by Oscar Browning, M.A., and S. S. F. Fretcuer, B.A., Ph.D. 


Principles of Olass Teaching. By J. FiNprav, M.A., 
Head Master of the Cardiff Intermediate School for Boys. 


[Ready zn October. 
‘history. 


The History of Hurope in Outline, 1814-1848. From 


the Restoration of the Bourbons to the Fall of the Monarchy of July. By 
Oscar BrowninG, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Classics, 


The March of the Ten Thousand. Being a Translation 
of the Anabasis, preceded by a Life of Xenophon. By H. G. Daxyns, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


School World.—'' A deeply interesting book. Xenophon’s story is thrilling, and 
we cannot but believe that boys would like it as much as anovel if they could 
read it in English. . .. The Life is as good as it could be, and so written as to 


incite readers to rivalry with great deeds.” 


The Hlektra of Sophokles. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by M. A. BAvrt&LD, M.A., late Head Master of Eastbourne Col- 
lege. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Classical Series. 


Educational Times.—'* Little more need be said of this excellent school.book 
than that its existence is amply justified. . . . The notes are admirable." 


Mathematics. 


Practical Mathematics for Beginners. By FRANK 
Caste, M.I. M. E. Mechanical Laboratory, Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington. Globe 8vo, as. 6d. 


Books I.-IV., VI., and XI. now ready. 


Huclid’s Elements of Geometry. By CHARLES SMITH, 
M.A., and Soruig Bryant, D.Sc. Globe 8vo. ‘Book I., 1s. Books I. and 
II., rs. 6d. Books III. and IV., 2s. Books I.-IV., 3s. Books L-IV., 
VL, and XL, 4s. 6d. Books VI. and XI., 1s. 6d. 


Journal cf Education. —'' The whole work is now before us, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it occupies a place in the very front rank of English text- 
Looks of geometry." 


Hlementary Geometry, Plane and Solid, for Use in 
High Schools and Academies. By Professor THomas F. HotLGATE. Crown 
8vo, half leather, 6s. 


_Guardian.—“ The treatment of the subject is sound, the divisions and sub- 
divisions are natural, and the correlation of the parts to the whole is particularly 
satisfactory, . . . A thoroughly satisfactory exposition of the author's aims.” 


Thornton's ABOD Series of Book-keeping Exercise 


Books. ıs. the set. 


Book A. 
Book B. 


For Ordinary Ledger Work (with £. s. d.). 3d. 

For Exercises in '* Proving,” without Words, Dates, Shillings, or 
Pence (one Exercise on each page). 3d. 

For Journal, Cash Book, Day Book, or Invoice Book (with £. s. d.) 3d. 

For Exercises in '' PRoviNG" through the medium of Cash Book, Day 
Book, &c. (without s. d. One Exercise on each opening). 3d. 


Book C. 
Book D. 


Schoolmaster.—‘* Well got up and well ruled.” 


Commerce. 
Commercial Education at Home and Abroad. A 


comprehensive Handbook providing materials fur a Scheme of Commercial 
Education for the United Kingdom, including suggested Curricula for all 
grades of Educational Institutions. By FR&bkK. HoorgR and James GRAHAM. 
2rown 8vo, Ós. 
Financial News.—'' Brimful of hints of value." 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 
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The London School Atlas. 


EpiTED BY H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P, 


AUTHOR OF “THIS WORLD OF Ours,” “ THE CITIZEN READER,” &c. 


With Forty-Eight Pages of Beautifully Executed and Coloured Maps and Eight Pages of 
Explanatory Text, forming the Cheapest and Best School Atlas in the World. 


PRICES. 
Stout Paper Wrapper, with cloth strip at back... 1s. 6d. | Cloth, cut flush ... ahs is » .. 2s. 6d. 
Paper boards — ... S T .. £g. Od. | Limp cloth ps d TT .. 8s. Od. 


Cloth, bevelled edges 3s. 6d. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. | THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Special Features. Special Features. 


I. Plates showing the meaning of Maps, the use of 7. A series of Maps showing the Building of the British 
Contour Lines, the importance of Scales, the relations of | Empire, beginning with Roman Britain, down to the 
Landscape, Section, and Map. Present Day. 


2. Examples of the methods used in the Ordnance Survey 
Maps for showing Elevation by Contours, Hill-shading, and 
Colour; Explanations of the Ordnance Abbreviations. 


3. A reduced Admiralty Chart, showing the use and 
method of Soundings. 


8. Two pages of Maps showing the countries of the 
world on a uniform scale. 


g. The introduction of small Maps of England and Wales 
on the same scale in nearly all the maps of Continental and 
other large areas. 


10. The Height of the Land shown in the five Physical 
Maps by really distinct tones of colour, not running into 
each other or blurred. 


4. A fine series of Astronomical Diagrams. 


5. Splendid double-page Maps (guarded-out in binding) 
of Northern Europe, Southern Europe (including the coasts 
of the Mediterranean), England and Wales, and a Physical 
Map of the United Kingdom and adjacent Coasts. 


6. A beautiful Map of Palestine, for Scripture teaching. 


11. Careful and judicious selection of names, to avoid 
over-crowding. 


12. General accuracy and beauty of appearance. 


The London School Atlas. 


For many years past the inadequacy of the majority of the Atlases available for the 
teaching of Elementary Geography in Schools has been a reproach to this country. The 
very great expense involved in preparing a work of the highest class has hitherto prevented 
the production of the desired volume. At length, however, the problem has been faced 
and solved. 


The London School Atlas 


has been prepared under the advice of thoroughly competent specialists with the object of 
furnishing at a low price a volume which shall combine scientific accuracy, perfect clearness, 
the best execution, and a well-considered arrangement with the primary essential of remark- 
able cheapness. 


NOTE.—The Cheapest Edition of THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS is published at 
the marvellously low price of EIGHTEENPENCE. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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siege of Ladysmith; and Trooper F. A. Kingswell, 3rd Battalion, 
11th Imperial Yeomanry, has attained the like honour. The Right 
Rev. Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Moray and Ross, has been chosen Primate of 
Scotland. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—In the Examination of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board for Higher Certificates, three finished their Certificates, 
three took a complete Certificate, K. Lloyd obtaining distinction in 
English, and four gained Letters. In the Examination for Lower 
Certificates, six girls obtained Certificates, and of these K. Bayliss 
gained five First Classes and two Seconds, and G. Dolben and 
R. Wigram each four First Classes and three Seconcs. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


AWARD OF HOLIDAY PRIZES. 


Water-colour Sketches :— One guinea to I. Willis; half-a-guinea to 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 
By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 


HE true bearing of psychology upon education is one o 
those topics upon which it is nowadays almost impossible 
to write without dropping into a somewhat controversial tone, 
so widely divergent are the views held by those who claim a 
right to be heard. There are some sanguine people for whom 
psychology is the solving word for most of the schoolmaster's 
difficulties. There are others who sit in the seat of the scornful, 
and despise the proffered assistance of this science, believing 
that such help is just as valuable to a young teacher as lectures 
on the laws of fluid pressure would be to a person learning to 
swim. There are still others who take a middle position, 
thinking that, with certain important limitations that have often 
been lost sight of, pedagogical psychology cannot but be a pro- 
fitable study for a teacher. Readers of this journal will recall 
an instance of this want of unanimity in the articles contributed 
by Messrs. Keatinge and Adamson.* It is pretty clear that the 
hope of final agreement lies for the present in free discussion, 
especially among those who are engaged in the training of 
teachers, and who should therefore regard it as their business, 
not only to make the best use they can of existing materials, 
but also to find surer foundations for a coherent theory of 
education. At any rate that is the belief that calls forth the 
present article. 

First, then, let us remind ourselves that it 1s impossible for a 
teacher to talk for five minutes about his duties without employ- 
ing such terms as attending, thinking, remembering, behaving, 
and the like. It is with the mental processes denoted by these 
terms that he is concerned during every moment of the working 
day. Now,as these are the very things that psychology seeks 
to explain, one would naturally suppose, on «a priori grounds, 
that such a science might throw some light on teaching. It 
must be conceded that this is not a very convincing proof of 
the value of psychology to a teacher—a tree 1s to be known and 
judged by its fruits, not by its promise. I rely upon this argu- 
ment only to show that, if any reader has devoted small 
attention to tbe subject, and yet finds himself prejudiced against 
it and distrustful of its efficacy, the burden of proof appears to 
lie with him, the fair presumption being in the other direction. 
At the least, one may reasonably claim from him a patient 
hearing. 

But a fact of more pressing importance to an apologist for 
this branch of educational theory is that many teachers who 
have honestly tried to gain the assistance they had supposed to 
be here available have confessed their failure, and joined the 
ranks of the unbelievers ; whilst others, without going to this 
extreme, do not disguise their disappointment at the leanness 
of the land they have explored, alleging in particular a strange 
want of vital connexion between the contents of current manuals 
of the subject and the actual problems of the schoolroom. Of 
the wide prevalence of such a feeling of disappointment there 
seems little doubt; and this must surely be regarded as a 
serious symptom, at least by those who are interested in the 
training of teachers. The causes are well worth consideration. 
They fall, I believe, under two heads : first, mistaken notions of 
what even a sound psychology can do for educational theory 
and practice ; and, secondly, the unsoundness of much of the 
psychology from which pedagogic prescriptions have been 
drawn. 

We will consider each of these sources of error in turn, first 
taking note of the mistakes which are commonly made with 
reference to the sort of assistance which, from the nature of the 
case, psvchology may be expected to yield. Not long ago, an 
old student, now an earnest and successful teacher, confided to 
me that what had most contributed to his share of success was 
his college course in educational psychology. I regarded him 
suspiciously for a moment, but was satisfied that he really meant 
what he said. His case reminded me of the man who seriously 
attributed the immunity of himself and his family from infectious 
disease to the circumstance that he had never kept a cat. The 
connexion between cats and fevers is not obvious ; but just as 
little apparent is the connexion between my young friend's 
knowledge of psychology and his undoubted success as a teacher. 
He had sought, and he thought he had found in this study, that 


* The Journal of Education, November, 1900 ; January and March, 1901 
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which he possessed before he knew the meaning of the word 
psychology,that which no one’s lectures and no array of books can 
ever bestow—a quick and ready sympathy with children and their 
ways of thinking, a winning manner, a good voice, an endless 
fund of enthusiasm for the profession of his choice, and an 
unerring instinct which would really have enabled him to con- 
struct a rough but effective psychology of his own. He, good 
soul, could well afford to remain in blissful ignorance of the 
prime causes of his success ; but any one who possesses only ina 
low degree those personal qualities that go to the making of a 
teacher, and who sets about the study of psychology in the hope 
that it will help him in any but a quite subordinate way, is 
trying to gather figs from thistles. A knowledge of theory should 
help one to make the most and the best of natural gifts, but it 
cannot atone for their absence. 

There is another way in which we may expect too much from 
this science. We may unwisely look to it for guidance in each 
and all of the important problems of pedagogy. Let us for the 
moment confine our attention to the problems of instruction. 
The subject-matter of instruction has to be chosen and ar- 
ranged, and it then has to be taught. Now psychology may 
undoubtedly furnish considerable guidance in determining the 
arrangement of studies and the method of teaching ; but it quite 
as surely mistakes its province when it pretends to decide what 
subjects we shall teach. Tradition prescribed that primary in- 
struction should comprise reading, writing, and the elements of 
arithmetic, and that secondary instruction should add to these 
some knowledge of the classical tongues ; and one task of the 
educational reformer has always been the amendment of this 
list, with the object of bringing it into closer conformity with 
his conception of modern needs. Now the would-be reformer 
has sometimes said in effect : “ The traditional curriculum—the 
classical, for instance—is deficient, because it neglects to pro- 
vide for an all-round mental training. It makes excessive and 
one-sided demands upon the memory. Whatever we decide to 
teach, provision must be made for the harmonious cultivation of 
all the intellectual powers.” There is a plausible ring about 
this statement, for, at any rate, it is an attempt to apply a broad 
principle to an important practical problem ; and it no doubt 
contains a measure of the truth, but surely not the whole truth. 
Suppose, for example, it could be shown that Sanscrit would 
provide a better mental training than Latin, or Chinese than 
French, or chess than geometry: should we on that account 
make the respective substitutions? Clearly not ; the fact being 
that we must look elsewhere for an answer to the question what 
we shall teach. We must look to the larger needs and aemands 
of the community into which the child is born ; to the in- 
tellectual inheritance to which an English child, in the rank of 
hfe in which he will probably find a place, appears to be en- 
titled. It is true that psychological considerations may help us 
in securing a certain proportion and symmetry in the curriculum, 
in avoiding one-sidedness, and in determining how much we 
may safely attempt in the successive periods of the child's de- 
velopment; but they are not the chief principles governing 
the choice of studies.* The significance of modern reforms of 
the curriculum, whereby drawing and Nature-knowledge have 
obtained a place in primary, and science and modern languages 
in secondary, instruction, lies in their reference, not so much to 
a formal and abstract mental training as to imperative social 
and economic needs. Instruction is mental gymnastic, but it is 
more : it is the supplying of fit and proper mental nutriment. 
There is as much truth in the contention of those who have been 
branded as mere “informationists” as in that of those who 
have been ridiculed as “cultivationists.” To say that one sub- 
ject is as good as another, provided it afford equally good 
mental gymnastic, reminds one of the well known saying that, 
provided it afford the same amount of pleasure, pushpin is as 
good as poetry. The “cultivationist” pedagogy is as bad as 
Bentham's ethics. 

We may carry this argument a step further. That psychology 
can furnish no adequate guidance in framing curricula is only 
part of the larger truth that it cannot decide any question relating 
to the aims or ends of education. For this, recourse must be 


* [f this view be correct, the writer of the chapter on ‘‘ Speciali- 
zation ” in Barnett's ** Teaching and Organization " seems to go astray 
(see pages 333-4). I single out this instance in order to show that my 
criticism is by no means out of date or unnecessary, the book being so 
recent and so valuable. 


had, if to anything, not to a science that seeks to classify and 
explain a certain sort of existing facts, but to the sciences that 
concern themselves with ideals. Not long ago I was present at 
a meeting of teachers in which a speaker incidentally raised the 
question : What, after all, zs education? Was it a pre- 
paration for livelihood? No. Was it the mere acquisition 
of knowledge? No. Was it not rather the harmonious 
cultivation of all the child’s powers of mind and body? The 
audience applauded ; and, inasmuch as the accepted formula was 
broader than the others, the applause was a thing to be thankful 
for. But even this statement will not suffice, because it gives at 
most only the form of the educational aim, and yields no hint 
of content. For the latter, psychology will not avail us. We 
must investigate the material of instruction, and the concrete 
aims of discipline. We must, in short, inquire what knowledge 
on the whole is of most worth, and what are those virtues of 
mind and heart which are most valued in the community in 
which we live, and which constitute the moral atmosphere 
breathed by its best members. From the merely psychological 
or “cultivationist” standpoint, the young Spartan, who was 
taught to believe that the worst thing about stealing was being 
found out, might have been exceedingly well trained. 

I proceed to the next of the mistakes which, as it seems to 
me, are being made in some current applications of psychology 
to education. It consists in the assumption that all parts of the 
science are equally, or almost equally, relevant to educational 
problems. As a matter of fact, a very great deal of the contents 
of our standard treatises on psychology, though it may be 
precious in the sight of the philosopher, is only so much useless 
lumber for the student of education. From this point of view 
I would have young teachers regard with suspicion the sort of 
text-book which is in effect a more or less elementary treatise 
on psychology interspersed with a systematic series of pedagogic 
asides. Such a mode of treatment lends itself with fatal facility 
to the premature and useless “ application ” of uncertain or (for 
the purpose) unimportant psychological data. Here, for 
instance, we have a fruitless attempt to make pedagogic 
capital out of the unsettled doctrine of heredity. In another 
place the student is led through many of the intricacies of the 
physiology of the sense organs and the psychology of sensation, 
only to be told at the close that he should attend carefully 
to cases of note-deafness or colour-blindness. Yet, again, 
the value of certain psychical measurements, estimated in 
thousandths of a second, is darkly hinted at, and we are 
encouraged to look forward to a time when “brass instrument 
child-study ” shall be of surpassing importance to teachers. 
Some of these questions may be of no small speculative interest 
to the specialist or the older teacher; but to offer thin dis- 
cussions of them to a beginner is to give him stones instead of 
bread. 

But we have not yet finished our quarrel with “applied 
psychology." Of still more serious import is the fact that, after 
a fairly extensive course of this kind of reading, the student feels 
that he has been learning psychology rather than pedagogy, and 
that he has not been led to face systematically the fundamental 
problems of government and discipline, the choice and order of 
studies, and the method of instruction. These questions are 
far too weighty to be adequately dealt with in a series of ofer 
dicta strewn piecemeal through what is essentially a course in 
psychology. Regarded in this way, they appear in distorted 
perspective, and their treatment is apt to be one-sided and mis- 
leading. It is better, I believe, that the student should first be 
led to master the needed portions of psychology, and that then, 
equipped with this and with other similar aids, he should go 
forward to the theory of education—a body of doctrine which 
surely has a right to something better than a parasitical ex- 
istence, and which should pursue its own course by its own 
methods, calling in the help of the psychologist when his help 
seems necessary. If I may venture to speak plainly in terms of 
text-books, it appears to me that those which are akin in general 
structure to Bain’s * Education as a Science” embody a far 
more fruitful and hopeful method of treatment than those of 
which Prof. Sully’s “ Teachers Handbook of Psychology" is in 
this country at once the standard example, and the original of 
not a few bad imitations. 

Our indictment of that mode of treatment which makes 
the theory of education a set of piecemeal deductions from 
psychology is not, however, complete ; for such a plan leads, 
almost inevitably, to an erroneous way of conceiving the facts. 
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of the mental life. This brings us to the second of the main 
reasons why psychology has often been a fruitless and mis- 
leading study for teachers—the unsoundness of much of the 
psychology from which educational inferences are sometimes 
made. The older psychologists endowed the mind with a 
number of mysterious “ faculties”—the phenomena of memory, 
imagination, reasoning, and the like, being referred to the cor- 
responding faculties. Now, so long as we are merely attempt- 
ing a classification of mental states, there seems no harm in 
speaking of faculties. The harm is done when these are regarded 
as affording explanations of mental facts. To explain recol- 
lection by referring it to a faculty of memory is as futile as to 
explain the sleep-producing action of a drug as due to its 
soporific virtue. Unfortunately, however, this has too often 
been the sort of psychology met with in pedagogical hand- 
books. I am, of course, far from asserting that obsolete 
doctrines are definitely set forth in the more authoritative of 
our hand-books ; but evenin some of these the total impression 
conveyed is unpleasantly suggestive of the old errors. An 
occasional warning that the faculties are not independent of 
each other is hardly enough to prevent misconception. Now, 
once let a student imbibe the notion that the child is endowed 
with an array of faculties, each of which is to be more or less 
independently cared for, then let the maxim be added that a 
faculty is improved by exercise, and the ground is fitly prepared 
for a plentiful harvest of blunders. Let us notice one or 
two. 

We are told that the “ faculty of observation” is to be culti- 
vated, the implication frequently being that, by causing a child 
to employ his eyes and hands in finding out the properties of a 
certain number of objects, we thereby train him to observe any- 
thing under the sun. The idea seems to be that, just as a well 
developed biceps enables one to lift all heavy objects indif- 
ferently, so what is called a trained observing faculty enables 
one to notice carefully anything that presents itself. It follows 
naturally that the supreme test of a good faculty of observation 
is the ability to notice out-of-the-way objects and happenings. 
A recent writer* tells us of a whole class being put tothe blush 
when confronted with the simple question: “ How many buttons 
are there on your jacket?” and of an inspector who deplored 
the state of the children’s observing powers, because they were 
unable to say at which end a recumbent cow begins to rise. I 
knew a man who passed a pawnbroker's shop three or four times 
a day for two years without noticing the fact ; but he would be 
quite content to be branded by the inspector as a wretched 
observer, for his thoughts were more congenially and usefully 
occupied with the day's business. Had he been in financial 
straits, he would probably have descried the three balls, for they 
would then have entered the area of his practical interests. I 
have been assured that a doctor, whose * observation " has been 
well trained at school and college by a study of botany, could 
hardly walk along the street without noticing the signs of health 
and disease in the faces and gait of the passers-by. Common 
sense would say that his botanical interests would render him 
likelier to observe the florists! shops, the trees on the side walk, 
and the women's head-gear ; and a sounder psychology would 
largely agree with that view. The purpose of Nature-study in a 
liberal education is not to train a supposed faculty of observing 
things in general—a doubtful boon—but to enlarge the area of 
the child's interests, and toteach him that there are other means 
of ascertaining truth, at least as important as the medium of the 
printed page. 

A similar fallacy, fraught with more disastrous practical con- 
sequences, lurks in what is sometimes taught regarding memory. 
It has been thought that here again we have a single faculty, to 
be trained by exercise, in the sense that the committal of 
things to memory, even though they be uninteresting, meaning- 
less, and useless, at any rate improves one's general power of 
memorizing. Thus we find a writer so usually safe as Sir J. G. 
Fitch making this admission : “So it would train my memory if 
I learned by heart the leading article in this mornings Times, 
or the names of all the Senior Wranglers from the beginning of 
the century." T That the idea underlying this admission is more 
than doubtful has been amply shown by recent writers ; and, in 
particular, Wm. James's criticism will well repay any teacher's 


* J. Adams, ** The Herbartian Psychology,” chapter vi. 
f ** Lectures on Teaching," page 138. 
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perusal* It may be, as Prof. Stout says,t that James's argu- 
ment needs some modification ; but, at any rate, two important 
truths emerge. The first is that memory-improvement in any 
particular department of knowledge is valid only for that and 
closely allied departments, not for things in general. The 
intelligent memorizing of poetry will make further acquisitions 
in that department easier, but it will not improve one's memory 
for mathematical formule ; and, if one learned by heart the 
names of all the Senior Wranglers, he night possibly invent 
some dodges which would make a second feat of the same kind 
easier, but he would not improve his memory in any useful 
sense. The second truth is that mere rote-learning of any kind 
does not improve memory, but rather weakens it by using up 
“a certain amount of the plastic force of the system,” which “ is 
therefore not available for other purposes. The retentive power 
should be carefully conserved, and only those things should be 
learned by heart which are indispensable or of high intrinsic 
value. What John Locke wrote on this point two centuries ago 
is sounder doctrine than one finds in some recent books. “It is 
evident,” he says, “that strength of memory is owing to a happy 
constitution, and not to any habitual improvement got by 
exercise. The learning by heart of pages of Latin no more fits the 
memory for retention of anything else than the graving of one 
sentence in lead makes it more capable of retaining firmly any 
other characters." To which one may add that the secret of all 
memory-improvement is to be found in clear thinking, orderly 
arrangement, close attention, and lively interest. 

I have dwelt so long upon the limitations and defects of 
psychology, considered as ancillary to the theory of teaching, 
that little space is left for pointing out its positive advantages. 
It appeared to me, however, that we have had enough and to 
spare of mere eulogy, and of indiscriminate recommendation to 
study psychology, and that the present need is rather that 
of plain speaking on the other side. We cannot too carefully 
bear in mind that the value of this study depends upon the 
correctness of the psychology itself, the reality and closeness of 
its bearing upon the practical problems of the schoolroom, 
and the clearness with which the limits of its application are 
discerned. 

Turning now to the positive advantages of the study of 
psychology, let us take note of the main resources of a young 
person who, having received a general education, proposes to 
become a teacher. In the first place, he may fall back upon 
recollections of his own school-days, and, relying upon these, 
repeat the traditional methods of teaching certain subjects— 
methods which may be good or bad. In the next place, he may 
have opportunities of observing the procedure of an experienced, 
and, if he be fortunate, a competent, teacher ; or he may gain a 
knowledge from books of certain ways of teaching particular 
subjects. These resources are important ; but no one who has 
taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the best that has 
been done in the field of theoretical pedagogy would affirm that 
they are all, and that the teaching profession is in the unique 
position of being for ever doomed to work on a merely imitative 
and empirical level. In the present state of the subject one 
ought not to be uncharitably disposed towards those who are 
inclined to think sceptically of Education with a capital E ; but 
deliberate rejection of the assistance that sane theory can offer 
is quite another matter. 

We must, indeed, give careful heed to tradition ; for, in 
questions of method, as in everything else, there can be no 
sudden universal break with the past, and psychology performs 
one of its most signal services for us when it criticizes, corrects, 
and improves upon the lessons of experience. Consider an 
example or two. The reader is aware that what is called the 
alphabetic method of teaching children to read formerly held 
sway, and is by no means extinct even now—a method which 
requires the child to infer some connexion between the sounds 
see-ay-lee and the sound of the word caz. It may be said that it 
needed no psychological prophet to show the absurdity of such 
a plan, but that common sense is a sufficient guide. Well, one 
certainly does not need to be a learned psychologist in order to 
see the futility of this alphabetic method ; but, what is much 
more to the purpose, one does need occasionally to assume the 
psychologist's attitude towards the workings of a child's mind. 
As soon as we analyze, even in a simple and proximate fashion, 
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the mental processes involved in the act of reading, the way to 
a better plan becomes pretty obvious. Of course your born 
teacher leaps to this conclusion at a bound, because he has 
really constructed, perhaps without knowing it, a rough psycho- 
logy of his own; but then most of us are not born teachers. 
Again, following upon the traditional method of teaching Latin 
and Greek, modern languages have been taugbt mainly through 
grammar and translation ; and, again, a slight examination of 
the mental processes involved shows that, whatever may be the 
function and value of translation in a liberal education, it is out 
of place in the earlier stages of acquiring a spoken language. 
Instances might be multiplied. A non-scholastic friend recently 
entertained me with an account of the juvenile woes appertain- 
ing to his school course. He began arithmetic at six by swallow- 
ing a considerable portion of the table-book ; he began geography 
at seven by learning cunningly devised definitions of meridians, 
parallels, and oblate spheroids ; he began history at eight with 
the orthodox list of kings and queens, the tedium of tbe ghastly 
catalogue being relieved by a series of ghastlier rimes. Another 
attempt to lighten his toil took the form of setting the pence- 
table to music! Now, if we have improved upon these plans, it 
is because we have learned the necessity of taking into account 
the child, as well as the information to be ultimately imparted ; 
and the positive contribution of psychology to education con- 
sists in enabling us more scientifically, and therefore more 
thoroughly, to look into the child’s mind, and to give heed to his 
ways of acquiring knowledge. No one who has imbibed the 
spirit of Herbart’s “formal steps” of instruction, without be- 
coming enslaved to their letter, can remain blind to the service 
of psychology. 

Observe, lastly, how much one’s interest in teaching is likely 
to be increased when he can press into his service criteria by 
which he may intelligently appraise and criticize his old 
methods, and judge beforehand of the probable effect of new 
ones. One hears a great deal from decriers of theory about the 
surpassing value of experience ; and, of course, no one would 
be fool enough to contest the proposition that, other things being 
equal, the more experienced teacher is the better teacher. 
But there is experience and experience. Long experience 
is of high value only when it has continually been brought 
to the test of principles. The experience which consists in 
doing one’s work in the fifth year precisely as it was done in the 
second is a mere treadmill round, and its value may easily be 
exaggerated. Five years of such experience are probably 
better than ten, if only for the reason that the longer such 
mechanical work is continued the duller becomes the daily 
round. The habit of looking at the child from a new point of 
view, of considering him, as well as the Latin and mathematics 
we seek to impart, lends a quickened interest and an added zest 
to every detail of the teacher’s work. 

Yet even here a note of warning must be sounded. Thevery 
fact that psychology leads us to regard the child from a stand- 
point quite distinct from the ordinary one of the parent or 
teacher constitutes adanger. The attitude of the psychologist, 
gua psychologist, towards the child is that of the cold scrutinizer 
of the facts of the mental life ; we, on the contrary, stand in 
warm palpitating relationship to the child as a personality. 
The psychologist contemplates the child's happiness or his 
misery, his intelligence or his stupidity, alike and impartially as 
mental states to be analyzed and explained ; we can afford to 
maintain no such attitude of detachment and neutrality. He is 
the disinterested spectator of the child's activities, and his best 
and most characteristic work in this department may be done 
as he listens at the playroom door or peeps through the key- 
hole. We may gain assistance by such means ; but our business 
brings us face to face with the child, and it is in the main by 
our share of personal magnetism that we attract or repel, suc- 
ceed or fail. The difference between these points of view is well 
illustrated in a bold suggestion of one of the most brilliant and 
genial of psychologists, to the effect that some scientific widower, 
left alone with his offspring at the critical juncture, should blister 
the soles of his child's feet when he first attempts to walk, in 
order to ascertain whether that accomplishment depends upon 
practice or upon the simple ripening of certain nerve centres.* 
Whatever may be said of this kind of thing from the scientific 
standpoint, wise teachers will regard all experimentation that 
springs from mere curiosity, whether it be upon the child's body 
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or his intelligence or his fears or his temper, as absolutely 
beyond their province. There is no need to infer from this that 
a teacher should place restrictions upon his psychological 
studies. The main outlines are, indeed, so far as I can see, 
enough for his purpose ; but there seems no reason why he 
should not make psychology and child-study his chief intellectual 
recreation, so long as he forms the habit of shifting lightly 
from the scientific to the personal attitude, and so long as he 
keeps mainly to the latter whilst in the schoolroom. If he 
studies the psychology of childhood, he should remember that 
he is a teacher of children first, and a student of children nest ; 
and that as a teacher he has no business with this science, 
except so far as it helps him to pursue his daily round more 
intelligently and more hopefully. 


THE TAAL: A LINGUISTIC STUDY. 
By A. WERNER. 


HAT is the Taal? Taal is simply the Dutch word for 
“language”; but by a familiar linguistic process, of 
which it is unnecessary to adduce examples, it has become a 
proper noun, and means that form of Dutch spoken in Cape 
Colony and South Africa generally. This is not the place to 
discuss the thorny questions arising from it : every one knows 
that it has become an important factor in the political life of the 
country, but it has not, in England at least, attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves from a philological point of view. 

The Hollander landing in South Africa is at cnce struck bv 
the strangeness of the language he hears. It is not merely 
that, as in the English of America and Australia, the new 
country has produced new words to denote things unknown in 
the old, but the actual grammatical structure is changed. 
This change will be perceptible in a varying degree, according 
as the speaker is a more or less educated inhabitant of the 
towns, an up-country farmer, or a coloured person whose speech 
is everywhere recognized as plat. 

The peculiarities of the Taal are threefold, and connected 
(a) with the pronunciation, (2) with the vocabulary, and (c) with 
the grammar. On the whole, they tend towards simplification. 
Under the first head, e.g., we shall find that those sounds which 
are the despair of the foreigner in Holland have become some- 
what more manageable. U7 approximates to the German o in 
Hohe, or (since that, perhaps, is a counsel of perfection beyond 
the reach of the average English reader) to our e in ezgZ, 
which is as near as most people can get. Sch, of which the 
old pronunciation is dropping out of use even in Holland, is 
modified to sé, as in sfoon (“clean”), or to a simple s as in 
mens, mense. Many Dutch writers now prefer to spell »:ezscE 
without the ch, since it is no longer sounded in ordinary con- 
versation. 7 and 77 (or y) are not sounded like the German ez 
or the English 7 in szze, but, roughly speaking, like a in fare, 
or French é, as in Bloemfontein, Reitz, Steyn, which should 
rime with rain and fates, not with mane and fights. The latter 
pronunciation, however, may sometimes be heard from Hol- 
landers who aim at a restoration of European standards—an 
endeavour to which I shall refer later on. The rule, however, 
is not invariable: thus, names like Meyer and Hofmeyer— 
probably of German origin—are, I believe, pronounced as in 
German. In this connexion it mav be mentioned that oe is 
always our oo, so that it is hopelessly incorrect to pronounce 
Boer in two syllables; and that w equals our v, while v, as 
a rule, equals f. In such names as De H’ef—which, by-the-by, 
means “the law”—the de is the article, and not the French ae, 
and should have the full long sound of the e given toit. / is 
about equivalent to y in year. Names like Afarars, Du Plesszs, 
Du Toit, &c., are usually pronounced as in French. 

With regard to the vocabulary, we find that the words un- 
known in Holland fall under several categories. In the first 
place, we have archaisms, or words now only found in local 
dialects, though once in general use. We may compare 
with this the survival of obsolete English words in America. 
Again, we have words which in Holland are only known as used 
by sailors, but in South Africa have passed into the general stock 
of the language: such as £oztbuis (caboose) = “a kitchen,” somdérs 
(Fomóbaars) — “a rug” or “blanket,” Zoo; = “abed” (originally “a 
ship’s berth”). Then we have words borrowed from the French : 
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fonfein (which has quite superseded ros), viey = vallée, 
kastrool = casserole, kantoor = comptoir, &c. Some of 
these words no doubt are due to the Huguenot immigration ; 
though it is certain that some had already been naturalized in 
Holland before Van Riebeek’s time. Moreover, the linguistic 
influence of the Huguenots has probably been exaggerated ; 
though it would seem, on an examination of the records, as 
if the rigorous measures taken to suppress their language 
had been somewhat exaggerated also. In any case the 
immigrants were a minority, soon absorbed by the Dutch 
population. 

A noticeable number of German words and expressions have 
remained in the language, as legacies, firstly, of the German 
mercenaries in the service of the Dutch East India Company ; 
and, secondly, of the Moravian missionaries. The former class 
of men had a wider influence in this way than one might have 
expected, since many of them, after completing their term of 
service, earned their living as itinerant schoolmasters, of sorts, 
in the Onderveld. (It is one of the curious anomalies of 
language that the Onderve/dis what we mean by “up country? ; 
going to Cape Town from Tulbagh or Malmesbury is, as it 
would have been among the Greeks, an avdfaats.) Malay 
words (introduced, of course, by the slaves imported by the 
Company) are fairly common: amper — “almost,” danja (or 
baing) = ' much,” daatje = “a coat,” sjambok, &c. From the 
Portuguese (a broken form of which was spoken by many 
Malays, and which, moreover, was the ¿ingua franca of all 
European sailors in the Eastern seas) we have, among others, 
mielies (“ mealies”) from milho, kraal from corral, assagaai from 
a zagaya (by assimilation with the article ; the word seems to 
be Arabic or Berber), oz (“a young woman”) from noiva (“a 
bride ”), tronk, samórero, pikanini, &c. 

Some words generally current appear to be of Hottentot 
origin; but these have not yet been sufficiently examined. 
Such would seem to be 4777 (or " knob-Zerzy ”), Aaross, kaboe 
(“maize”) (there is a Zulu word um-caba, meaning “ boiled 
mealies," which, having the dental click, is evidently of Hottentot 
origin), and many names of plants, &c. Zulu words are easily 
recognized : impi, induna, skonyaan (“a locust,” zsz-Zonyana), 
but they are not very numerous. The Cape Hottentots, by-the- 
by, have completely lost their own language, and speak Taal, 
or that inferior variety of it known as Ķombuistaal, and 
stigmatized as plat. It is also interesting to note that the 
Zulu-speaking natives of Natal have adopted a number of 
Dutch words, thus conclusively proving the nationality of the 
earliest settlers : as s-mes, “a knife”; u-zouti, “salt” ; ¢-Ainopo 
(nop), “a button”; z-dantsht (baatje), “a coat”; t-bulukwe 
(rock), “trousers” ; t-hunst, “ a goose”; u-kalakunt (kalkoen), 
"a turkey,” &c., &c. It will be observed that all these words 
ae been naturalized by means of the characteristic Bantu class 
prefix. 

The English words adopted are, of course, too numerous 
to mention. Some have really gained a permanent place in 
the language (sometimes with most curious distortions on 
the universal principle of “popular etymology ”), but many are 
simply used by lazy speakers to save trouble in cases where 
there are good Dutch words ready to hand. Thus, “ Ons het 
ons baing ge-enjoy,” “Ons het eers ge-wa/é en daarna ge-ca//," 
and the like. This last tendency (combated in different ways by 
the Genootskap fan regte Afrikaners and the Taalbond) has, 
needless to say, been completely checked by the recent revival 
of national feeling. 

Another point worth noting is the frequent use of vernacular 
compounds instead of words derived from the learned languages: 
verkleurmannetji (literally, “change colour mannie" for 
“ chameleon "—also ¢vapsuutjes = “ step softly," or “ slowly ”), 
olievissies =“ sardines,” vraboekie = “ catechism.” We may 
also note the changed use of words. /aa(f)salways means “a 
farm,” plek, “ a spot," being universally used for “ place” in the 
general sense. We might compare the changed use of many 
words in the United States, as yard, creck, branch, run (the last 
three being nearly synonymous), and many others. 

As regards the third and most important point, the first thing 
that strikes one is the loss of inflexions and grammatical dis- 
tinctions generally, which has tempted many to set the language 
down as a mere amorphous jargon. It is, however, due to the 
same process (accelerated by special causes) which has deprived 
us, since Chaucer's time, of nearly all our verbal and case ter- 
minations, and of many pronominal forms. In Taalthe two 
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Dutch articles de and et are reduced to one, d? (die), which 
serves for all genders, numbers, and cases alike. One form 
serves, as a rule, for all persons and both numbers of the verb 
in the present ; and the past, if distinguished otherwise than by 
the context, is formed by means of the auxiliary eż. Grammatical 
gender has almost disappeared, except where, as in English, it 
coincides with a rational distinction. The plurals of nouns are 
considerably simplified—the tendency is towards only two 
terminations, e and s, though there are still a few anomalies, as 
vrouurcns, kinders, &c. Some plurals in er are now used as 
singulars, and take s in the plural, as hoender = “a fowl,” plural 
Aoenae»s ; eter, ^an egg," &c. The universal instinct of man- 
kind not always successfully resisted even in the case of literary 
languages, has substituted ozs for wij as the personal pronoun 
of the first person plural (as we say “ Us goes" in Devon), and 
the “Afrikaanse Volkslied” runs, or ran: 


Een ider nasie het zijn land, 
Ons woon op Afrikaanse strand, &c., 


though, later on, under the auspices of the “Taalbond,” an 
attempt was made to correct this into Wij woonen, &c. The 
possessive Zaar (“her”) is almost lost, 227”, or its contraction 
ze (se), being frequently used with all three genders, and, 
curiously enough, coming back to an equivalent of the lost 
case-ending in such phrases as Martese (= Marie zijn) boeck; 
dielanse (= die land zijne) zaad, “seed of this country"; 
Slawetijse (= slawen tijd zijne) mense, " people of the (old) 
slave times," &c. The genitive case proper is quite lost, 
except in compound words, such as /evems//jd ; and a false 
analogy has given rise to an intrusive s in compounds which 
contain no genitive, as d/ootshoofa, “ bare-headed,” d/ootspera, 
“(to ride) bare-backed.” 

Among anomalies of construction may be noted the universal 
double negative, as in EZ kanni kia ni,“ I cannot complain” 
(due perhaps to French influence, but more probably to a 
primitive linguistic instinct, stronger than any logic, which had 
its way unchecked in Greek); the pleonastic use of ver in 
such sentences as E£ zien ver hom, “I see him,” EK vra ver jou. 
“I ask you”; and the common use of diminutives, some of 
which have completely taken the place of the noun they are 
derived from. Phonetic decay has gone on very rapidly. 
resulting not only in the loss of inflexions, but in the elision and 
contraction of many letters: thus we have vra = vragen, 
nes — net als, óraai — óraden, &c. This has produced a large 
number of homonyms, and sometimes confusion is avoided by 
the use of a diminutive, as in the case of zessz = “a nest,” usei 
instead of nes(/). 

The “hyper-analytical” character of the Taal has sometimes 
been ascribed to English influence, and the large number ot 
English words and expressions borrowed seems to countenance 
this theory; but, as the language had already assumed this 
character during the eighteenth century, we may more probably 
suppose, with Prof. Hesseling, that the broken Dutch of the 
slave population, picked up by their masters’ childrem, became 
a colloquial medium for black and white alike. We have not 
space to enter more fully into this interesting question, bu: 
must refer the reader to that writers essay (* Het Afrikaansch," 
Leiden, 1899) —the most complete study yet made of the 
subject. 

There is a mistaken notion current that this “ jargon,” as it is 
sometimes called, was the official language of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. The latter is as much Dutch as the 
language of our Acts of Parliament is English ; and the idiom 
of the ' States Bible” of 1634 (practically the only book of the 
up-country settlers) remained that of all official business and o! 
sermons and public orations. The state of things might 
be exactly paralleled by the use of the “braid Scots" in 
a remote Galloway parish — a parallel not uninstructive if 
worked out in detail. Two distinct movements have been 
inaugurated within the last thirty years by the South African 
Dutch, each with a certain raison d'étre, and each futile beyond 
certain limits. The “Genootskap fan regte Afrikaners ” recog- 
nized the Taal as an existing force to be reckoned with ; they 
attempted to give it a grammar, and exerted all their endeavours 
to call a literature into existence, and also to attain to a con- 
sistent and phonetic system of spelling—as exemplified in their 
own way of writing their title. The other association, the 
Taalbond, aimed at restoring the language to classical purity, 
and its members were pledged to mind their plurals and 
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verbal terminations, and avoid such words as amper and baing. 
A similar movement in Greece appears to have resulted in a 
hopeless divorce between the written and spoken language. 

What the future of the Dutch language in South Africa will 
be it is hard to say ; it will probably have to be reckoned with 
fora good many years to come ; and, as long as there are 
people to speak it as mother tongue, it will need, to some 
extent, to be taught in the schools. That the Taal proper need 
be so taught, I do not think, though it will no doubt live on 
as a colloquial medium, and perhaps in time develop further 
possibilities. The language taught should be book Dutch, 
though not necessarily of the latest Amsterdam pattern; it 
should incline rather to the standard of Vondel and Hooft than 
of Couperus and Van Eeden. Elffers’ “Grammar” is a fair 
sample of the sort of thing that is wanted, having regard to 
South African requirements. 


A STUDY IN TITLE-PAGES. 


HE Herr Professor Doktor Johann Amos Friedrich Birhart 
Trockenkopf laid down his pen. His great work—the 
work of a lifetime— was finished ; the last note was made, the 
last word written. It was a work in twenty folios. There were 
five volumes of appendices, and the title alone occupied a closely 
written page. The unthinking public would call it a work on 
education. The Professor was less bold; he claimed for it a 
place, and that a humble one, among the many attempts to 
throw a side-light on one aspect of the work of a pedagogue. 

The book was to be translated and published in America ; 
and now began a long series of letters between author and 
publisher, chiefly on the subject of the title. It was the apple 
of his eye, that title ; it had cost him almost as much thought 
as the work itself to elaborate. And now the firm of Blight, 
Sands, & Leaky declared that nothing but a short title—the 
shorter the better—would go down with the public, and that, in 
fact, the title must be abridged. 

The very word * abridged " made the Professor's hair stand 
on end. But he was poor; he could not afford to refuse, 
and after months of deplorable indecision he reluctantly gave 
his consent. When the letter was written, and he had dropped 
it into the letter-box, an insane desire to recall it took pos- 
session of him, and he was detected by die Polizei trying to 
get it out with his walking-stick. But the letter went. 

And from that moment the Professor drooped. When he 
encountered his friend the Herr Professor Doktor Hans Jacob 
Tricomenius Blindenbarth in the street he dared not meet his 
eye ; for he knew that he had sold his own soul for a mess of 
, pottage, and that he carried the brand of the criminal in his face. 

The months went by. He grew thinner and more wizened, 
until he looked like a little shrivelled wisp of parchment. 
One night he had a horrible dream. He saw his book, 
the work of his lifetime, and from twenty volumes it had 
dwindled into one. Nor was this all. Instead of the heavy 
leather boards in which alone it was fitting that such a work, 
on such a subject, should be clothed, it appeared before his 
petrified gaze in a colour of which he had dimly heard, and a 
texture which he had never seen but on the person of his 
youngest great-grand-nephew, in the shape of a holland pinafore. 
In a word, the priceless work was bound in crushed-strawberry 
art linen. And it had a one-word title ; but what it was the 
Professor could not see, for his eyes were blinded by passion. 
He fainted in his sleep. 

When he awoke, the great moment of his life had come. He 
made a decision. It was an act of renunciation ; he deter- 
mined to recall the book. It would mean ruin, but he would 
face it. He rushed out to the nearest telegraph office ; it was 
not yet open, and he wandered about the town, muttering 
strangely ; the few people he met thought he was mad. At 
last the shutters were taken down, and he sent his message. 
It took nearly all the money he had, it was so long. But that 
was part of the deed. “Print title in full,” he said, “thus 
[here followed the title], or return manuscript." 

Then he went home and waited. His long-cherished dreams 
of an old age free from care dwindled away like his little store 
of coin ; there was now nothing before him but poverty—and a 
good conscience. Tears dropped from his aged eyes. 

At last the answer came: “ Wire to hand—too late—book in 


print—copies follow by post." In his attic he sat with bowed 
head. The telegram had fluttered to the floor. Every word of 
the brutal message was a separate stab. “Wire to hand "—he 
shivered at the phrase. “Book in print"—then Blight & Co., 
or perhaps the translator, had corrected the proofs. Fool, fool 
that he had been ever to let the precious work leave its native 
shores! “Copies follow by post"—*' By post!” groaned the 
broken old man. He had looked for their arrival by shiploads ; 
and, even as he spoke, the good Hausfrau knocked at the door 
and handed him a little packet—a little packet tied round with 
twine. With trembling fingers he untied the string, and, 
mechanically true to the economical instincts of a lifetime, put 
it in his pocket. Then he unfolded the paper wrappings, and 
half-a-dozen little books lay exposed to view.  Half-a-dozen 
little books—they had compressed the work, then. Stupidly, as 
one who hardly knows what he is doing, he examined them. 
Suddenly a great wave of hope came over him. This was not 
his work—some unknown English-speaking friend, perhaps, had 
sent it for criticism—it was a little book called “ School.” But 
why six copies? He turned to the title-page, and read: 
“School: by Johann Amos Friedrich Birhart Trockenkopf, 
Ph.D.” There was a slip of paper inside: * With Mr. Blight’s 
compliments.” 

* Abridged !" shrieked the Professor. He dropped the books : 
that awful word “ abridged” gurgled from his parched throat ; 
he fell from his chair; and when the good Haus/rau came 
panting upstairs to see what was the matter she found him 
lying face downwards on the floor; he was clutching in his 
fingers a little pink book. 


Twenty years later the firm of Dreyer und Sohne published 
the following work :—“ Johann Friedrich Herbart und die 
Interpretationen der Konzentrationsidee. Eine Einführung in 
das Studium der Schulmethodik, und Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Pädagogik in weltgeschichtlicher Entwickelung und in 
organischem Zusammenhange mit dem Culturleben der Volker 
dargestellt. Ein Encyklopádisch-historisch-literarisch-kritisches 
Lehrbuch des pádagogischen Studiums für Eltern, Lehrer und 
Erzieher, nach amtlichen Quellen zusammengestellt und heraus- 
gegeben von Johann Amos Friedrich Bürhart Trockenkopf, 
Ph.D., Professor an der K. Universitat zu Staubenberg, Mit- 
glied der wissenschaftlichen Commission für das Lehramt, 
u.s.w. Zweite, durchgesehene und vermehrte Auflage nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers fortgeführt, mit Anmerkungen, Erlaute- 
rungen und Commentar versehen und mit einer Einleitung: 
Johann Amos Friedrich Barhart Trockenkopf, nach seinem 
Leben und aus seinen Schriften dargestellt, unter Mitwirkung 
von Gelehrten und Schulmannern bearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Professor Doktor Hans Jacob Tricomenius Blindenbarth, 
im Auftrage der Trockenkópfischen Gesellschaft zur Fórderung 
des Uraltischabrahamischuniversalunterrichtswesens. Nebst 
einem Anhange.” 

GERTRUDE E. M. VAUGHAN. 


EDUCATION AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE most noteworthy feature of the first meeting of the British 
Association in the new century has been the inauguration of an 
Educational Section. Educational problems have, in past years, 

been by no means overlooked by the great science congress; the 
Chemical Section, especially, has been active in their consideration, and 
indeed, the reforms now in progress in the teaching of science, both in 
elementary and in secondary schools, are due to its initiative as far back 
as 1866. Education as such, however, has hitherto had no place in the 
programmes of the meetings, and the importance of the addition this 
year of ** Section L ” to those already existing has been fully realized by 
the officials ; for it has been the occasion for a further new departure, 
in that a delegate from each of the other ten Sections has been appointed 
to sit on its Committee. The new Section was recommended to the 
Association by the President, Prof. Rücker, in his opening address, and, 
whether because of this recommendation, or because of the occupation 
of the chair of the Section by Sir John Gorst, who might be betrayed 
into some official utterance, or, again, because education is really 
absorbing the best attention of large numbers of scientific persons, the 
audiences throughout the week were uniformly large. It was, however, 
to be regretted that, though representative of the Association, those 
frequenting the sectional meetings could hardly be called fully repre- 
sentative of education. Professors from the Universities, ancient and 
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modern, lecturers from the technical colleges, inspectors and examiners, 
were present, but school teachers, whose attendance was obviously so 
pre-eminently desirable, were rather conspicuous by their absence. 

The work of the Section began with a Presidential Address from Sir 
John Gorst, and those who were on the look out for some pronounce- 
ment of future policy were doomed to disappointment. Controversial 
points were left entirely untouched, whilst those reforms upon whose 
desirability educationalists in general are agreed were most persuasively 
urged. The keynote of the Address was the development of character 
as the end and aim of education. In dealing with primary schools, a 
plea, on behalf of the children, for better homes, for an advanced age 
(seven years) of entry into school, for more individual attention, for proper 
physical training, was entered; and, with regard to lessons, the 
desirability of more scientific teaching, of the development of curiosity 
in the pupils, was advocated, in both elementary and secondary schools. 
In conclusion, an appeal was made to the Association ‘‘ to establish in 
the minds of the people a scientific conception of a national education. 

The regular work of the Section consisted in the consideration of 
various educational matters of a general character, and in the discus- 
sion of special topics in conjunction with other Sections. Of the 
general questions, ** The Future Work of the Section" was dealt with 
by Prof. Armstrong, ** The Experimental Method of Teaching" by 
Prof. Miall, whilst Prof. Withers enlarged upon *'*The Scope of 
Educational Science” and Mr. P. A. Barnett considered ** The Prac- 
tical Study " of that science. Late in the week the Bishop of Here- 
ford and Mr. H. W. Eve discussed ** The Influence of the Universities 
upon the Curricula of Schools." The views of Profs. Armstrong and 
Miall are too well known to call for further exposition in this place. It 
may be noted that Prof. Armstrong referred to the benefits which 
accrue to education in general from annual conferences of science 
and art teachers. He also set down as a very important part of the 
work of the Section the sketching out of a national programme of 
education. The discussion which followed the reading of these papers 
turned mainly upon the place of science in a ‘‘ liberal” education, and 
the possibility of holding a true balance between the claims of the 
“humanists” on the one side and the *'naturalists" on the other. 
This subject cropped up again in connexion with the Bishop of Here- 
ford's paper. Speaking from the side of the older Universities, the 
Bishop advocated a reformed entrance examination, in which science, 
mathematics, and modern languages should have an equal place with 
Latin, whilst Greek should be optional and alternative to some modern 
subject. Again he recominended the abolition of the ‘‘ pass," insist- 
ing that marks of distinction should be obtainable in every University 
examination. Dr. Percival passed on to speak of prize endowments, 
which he regards as urgently in need of redistribution ; indeed, he 
suggested the appointment of a new Commission for their consideration. 
He pointed out that, under existing conditions, the tendency is for 
scholarships to go to candidates who have been able to afford special 
preparation rather than to those of special ability. As steps in the 
right direction, he recommended a return of moneys to the districts 
from which they were originally drawn, and the opening of University 
scholarships to girls. 

The special topics discussed conjointly with other Sections were ** The 
Teaching of Mathematics" with the Mathematicians, ** Commercial 
Education” with the Economists, and ‘‘ The Teaching of Botany” with the 
Botanists.” Prof. Perry opened the discussion on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Mathematics” with a most suggestive and stimulating address, in which 
he appealed once more for rational rather than traditional teaching. He 
advocated concrete arithmetic, inventional geometry, and the applica- 
tion of selective inspiration to the teaching of higher mathematics, 
many parts of which, he held, may be taught with great advantage at 
quite an early age. He recommended “short cuts” wherever these 
could be taken scientifically, as being really useful as well as interest- 
ing to the pupil, who, unless a mathematical genius, is apt to be utterly 
bored and discouraged by plodding along the beaten track of Euclidean 
geometry and traditional algebra. A long and interesting discussion 
followed the reading of this paper, and, on the whole, the consensus of 
opinion was in favour of Prof. Perry’s main contention—the urgent 
need of reform—though the several speakers differed widely in the 
degree to which they accepted the details of his proposals. The use of 
Euclid as a text-book was universally condemned, the use of concrete 
methods and abbreviated workings in arithmetic and algebra as widely 
recommended ; but the idea of ‘‘ short cuts” did not meet with such 
general o dia. Major MacMahon, in particular, deprecating the 
adoption of any sort of scheme which would lead to a ‘‘collection of 
mathematical rules of thumb.” Prof. Forsyth advocated the institution 
of a fourth *' R,” namely, drawing, by the help of which much of the 
elementary parts of mathematics would be better and more easily 
appreciated by children. 

The audience which assembled to gainlighton ** The Teaching of Bot- 
any" was a very large one. Papers were read by Mr. Wager on School, 
and by Prof. Bower on University, Teaching; and in the discussion 
a gulf yawned between the two standpoints which was never quite 
happily bridged over. As regards the subject of method, Mr. Wager, 
of course, advocated the ‘‘ heuristic” fcr schools ; whilst Prof. Bower 
spoke as if IIuxley's were the only system possible for the University. 


He gave utterance, further, to his cenviction that all men are not cut out 
for investigators, and that it is futile to try to make them into what they 
are not ; whilst Prof. Marshall Ward declared that the chief end of every 
student is investigation, and investigation only. The question of the 
technical term was once more brought forward: Prof. Hartog ad- 
vocated its use from the earliest stages, for, in his opinion, it tends to 
precision in description, and can be learnt much more easily by young 
children than by older students. On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that science lessons and classical lessons are best kept distinct, and that 
the use of the technical term is subversive of all discipline in writing 
concise English. Questions raised by Prof. Withers and Dr. 
Kimmins as to the place which botany should occupy in the school 
curriculum did not receive much attention ; therefore it may be assumed 
that the meeting was in favour of its serving as a starting point for 
science teaching, and then forming one of the higher branches of study, 
after the fundamental principles of physical science have been grasped, 
as was suggested by Prof. Withers. 

The new Section may, on the whole, be congratulated upon the 
success of its first meeting. That the Association at large is fully aware 
of the great importance of the science of education is manifest not only 
in the formation of the Section, but also in the large attendances at all 
its sessions. Science teachers were, naturally, in a majority, and 
whether because of this, or for better reasons, the classical teachers 
showed every disposition to welcome adequate science teaching as a 
plank in the educational platform. The crank, of course, is always 
with us, both in education and at the British Association ; but, owing to 
the skilful management of the executive, he was not in any sense 
unduly prominent. The great cause for regret is that so few persons 
practically acquainted with the work of a school were in attendance. 
Of active head masters and head mistresses there were none. One 
assistant mistress only addressed the meeting, and of all the educa- 
tional bodies in existence the Assistant Masters’ Association alone 
sent delegates. Surely, if the new Section is to be of the value which it 
well may be, representatives of all educational societies should attend 
its meetings. J. W.K. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Second in size of the French Universities is that of Lyon, with 2,335 
students. In equipment also, owing to the liberal expenditure of the 
last quarter of a century, it is superior to any of the provincial Univer- 
sities. Two resolutions of the University Council which have recently 
been notified indicate sustained activity in the cause of education and 
have more than a local interest. By one of these a certificat d'études 
francaises has been established, designed exclusively for foreigners. 
Candidates for it will undergo a special preparation during the winter 
half-year, and the training will comprise two courses in the French 
language, a course in French literature, a course in the contemporary 
history of France, and lectures on the French scholastic system, 
supplemented by visits to the secondary schools of the town. The 
second resolution creates a diplôme d'études pédagogiques supérieures. 
To qualify themselves for this students must show a knowledge of the 
history of pedagogy (the theories, modes, and organization of educa- 
cation, legislation as affecting schools); the geography of pedagogy 
(theories, modes, organization, and legislation in foreign countries and 
in relation to France); the /Zeozy of education (the physiology and 
hygiene of infancy, normal and abnormal children, school sanitation, 
the psychology of infancy, pedagogy, its methods as applied to 
physical, intellectual, and moral education, the general philosophy of 
education, and the relation of the science of education to other sciences) ; 
and of certain prescribed pedagogic authors. Before being admitted 
to the examination, candidates, French or foreign, must produce cer- 
tificates of literary competence and also proofs that they have pursued 
pedagogic studies for at least one year. The oral tests are preceded 

y the writing of a dissertation, and end with the giving of a trial 
lesson before the jury of examiners. 


UNITED STATES. 


Perhaps the most important event in the year for teachers in the 
United States is the meeting of the National Educational Association. 
The place of assembly this summer was Detroit ; and, as we learn, fine 
weather, the beauty of the neighbourhood, and the enthusiasm of a 
large gathering combined to make the occasion memorable. A little 
incident is related in connexion with the meeting that illustrates neatly 
enough the fitful character of public interest in education. Across the 
City Hall blazed for the first two days a huge electric sign : ** Welcome 
to the N.E. A." ; then its place was filled, during the second two 
days, by a no less magnificent illumination : ** Welcome Embalmers’ 
Association " But the educators pursued their deliberations undisturbed 
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by this caprice of popular favour. , From their feast of reason let us 
collect a few crumbs for our readers. 

Dr. Harris, in addressing the Council, took for his subject ‘‘ The 
Isolation of the School." His discourse may be condensed as follows :— 
On entering the school the child leaves behind him his spontaneity of 
action, and becomes self-repressive, and, sometimes, painfully con- 
scious of all his little impulses and tendencies; he loses touch with 
home interests ; and, above all, he makes acquaintance with language 
in a new guise, for it is no longer represented to him by sounds alone, 
but also, and chiefly, by signs, so that he passes from ear-mindedness to 
eye-mindedness. The feeling produced is that of isolation, of detach- 
ment from earlier surroundings. This isolation, we may regard, at first 
sight, as a hindrance to development ; and it is to bridge the gap that 
games and occupations have been devised by which the new life may be 
related to the old. But, if we examine the matter further, we shall find 
that the school itself is the means of freeing the child from isolation. 
It is there that he learns to know a larger self incarnated in institutions, 
in the State, in the Church, in the industrial community, and in the 
family. His relation as an individual to this larger self is that of 
obedience to authority ; the authority, however, is not a foreign 
tyranny, but the embodiment of human reason. Again, the school frees 
not only from the isolation of sz//, but also from the isolation of the 
present and the near. The child cradled in his immediate present takes 
it for all in all and for an independent complete whole ; but his edu- 
cation teaches him that, far from being independent, it is in causal 
relation with all its past, and in a causal reaction with all that exists, 
however distant from it in space. Finding himself mistaken as to the 
completeness of the present, he begins to take his steps with increased 
wonder and delight as he finds worlds that were before invisible to him, 
but which, when once seen, help to explain what is here and now. 
The study of the classics and the study of science are the chief instru- 
ments by which he is brought into touch with the past and the remote. 
Aided by these studies he comes to know himself, the powers of his 
own intellect, and the purpose of the life of his race. In short, edu- 
cation, or the isolation of the school, is an attempt to overcome the 
isolation of the individual. It is a process of correcting the judgment 
as to what one's true self is, and as to what is of permanent value in 
mortal endeavour. 

Miss Anna Tolman Smith treated of ‘The Educational Lessons of 
the Paris Exposition." Her paper has been praised for its philosophic 
grasp; to us it seems not free from marks of extravagance. She com- 
ments thus on the impression produced by the exhibit of the United 
States at Paris: ‘‘To the French the lesson [from it] came like a 
sudden realization of their cherished dream, but it came with no less 
force to the more conservative English mind. This fact is sufficiently 
attested by the extraordinary effort which resulted in the transfer of our 
material to Manchester. There it stood as an eloquent object lesson to 
the men who must guide England in the present educational crisis. It 
proclaimed the possibility of developing system from diversity, without 
the loss of that local freedom which is cherished alike in this country 
and in England. : It expressed the deep conviction of our people that 
technical or specialized training should rest upon a broad basis of 
general culture. Above all, it revealed the orderly impulses and 
rational intentions which give stability to our national life.? Parentheti- 
cally we express the hope that the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John 
Gorst stood before the collection in Manchester, and were suffused with 
the light that Miss Smith saw radiate from it. 

In an address on ‘* The Ideal School,” Dr. G. Stanley Hali 
developed the results of recent investigations in psychology and child- 
study. Prof. Elmer E. Brown reviewed the educational progress of 
the year, pointing to the vast endowments that learning had lately 
received, putting aside the fear that educational institutions, under the 
influence of them, might lose something of their spiritual independence, 
and showing that Universities were now recognizing their responsibility 
to the lower schools by training teachers for those schools, and 
particularly for those of the secondary grade. As to England, he 
observed that there ** are many signs that the expansion and integration 
of educational interests and institutions are proceeding, more slowly 
than with us, to be sure, but perhaps quite as surely." 'Towards the 
solution of the great English problem of secondary education he could 
find little in the way of definite advance to record. After a reference 
to the prospects of the future be concluded his masterly review thus : 
** The very fact that we are entering upon such tremendously great 
movements in the practice of education emphasizes our need of increased 
thoroughness in the working dut of educational /Aeory—not greater 
attention to petty detail, but more of real fineness and thoroughness of 
conception. In particular is it true that we need a more thorough mastery 
of education in its institutional aspects. The progress of the time seems 
to point hopefully to the development in the near future of a sound 
theory of education, in vital connexion with a sound theory of the 
modern State." 

For women teachers the most interesting figure at Detroit would 
have been Miss Reel, the lady entrusted with the supervision of the 
Indian schools, of which there are three hundred in the United States, 
attended by twenty-five thousand pupils. She is described in the 
American Journal of Education as a lady whose appearance and 


manner would never lead one to imagine that she leads the life of a 
backwoodsman most of the time. She travels on horseback, on foot, 
or in a waggon, and, as the cowboys say, she makes her biscuit on the 
tailboard of the waggon. Often she has to walk, to sleep on the bare 
ground, shoot game or catch fish in the morning, and cook it before she 
can breakfast. At the meeting of the National Education Association 
she displayed examples of industrial and literary work done by her 
Indian charges, as well as the more elaborate productions of their 
parents. Not the least attractive part of the exhibit was a collection 
consisting of bead work, blankets, reed work, and baskets. Miss Reel 
is endeavouring to revive, or preserve, the native industries, the survival 
of arts belonging to an ancient civilization, the last vestiges of which 
are passing away. She proposes to keep alive these native industries 
by placing some of the older Indians in the schools as instructors, as 
they are the only ones who are qualified for this task. The exhibit of 
baskets included typical specimens from a number of tribes ; among 
them the famous Pomo feather basket of Northern California, in which 
the maker has woven a design showing the path she took up the moun- 
tain after quail, and with its feathers has decorated her basket around 
the top. In the collection were also comprised baskets made of sedge, 
shredded cedar wood, agave, and yuooa, and a number of beautiful 
baskets made of the stems of maiden-hair fern, by the Hupa Valley 
Indians. Reed work was likewise shown in abundance, together with 
buckskin and fine bead work. The names of the little artists were as 
quaint as their productions. Among the many inscribed on the articles 
shown were the following :—Chalina Big Goose, Antape One Coyote, 
Antime-Run-After-The-Smoke, — Peter-Knows-The-Country, John- 
Comes-To-Drink,  Agnes-Sees-The-Ground, Owen-Walking- Stick, 
Windy Little John, Jennie Lodge Skin, and Starry Sun Chief. 

We should have liked to touch on the report of a special committee 
appointed to consider the establishment of a national University ; but 
perhaps the formal statement of the principles actuating American 
teachers and friends of education will be of more general interest. The 
principles are laid down in fifteen paragraphs, of which the first runs 
thus :—‘‘ The problem of elementary education is the most important 
problem with which the State must deal. The progress and happiness 
of a people are in direct ratio to the universality of education. A free 
people must be developed by free schools. History records that the 
stability of a nation depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the in- 
dividuals composing the nation. To provide for the universal education 
of youth is the duty of every State in the Union. All the residents of 
the territory under the direct control of the general Government, includ- 
ing the Indian Territory, Alaska, and our new possessions, must 
receive the benefits of free education at the hands of the Government. 
We note with satisfaction the steps that have been taken by the 
present administration to place the blessings of American free schools 
within the reach of all children of all the peoples under our flag." 

Of the other paragraphs we select for quotation the fourteenth, be- 
cause it deals with a matter to which too little attention is paid in 
England :—** We believe that the standards for school architecture, 
including the proper seating, heating, lighting, ventilation, and 
ornamentation of ns buildings should be as definite as the standards 
of teaching. The law should fix the dimensions and all other require- 
ments to school buildings as well as the size and character of school 
grounds.” 


QUEENSLAND. 


A correspondent supplies particulars of the progress of education in 
Queensland. In 1860, when the Board of General Education was first 
formed, there were 4 national schools, with an average attendance of 
495 ; 10 teachers were employed; and the total expenditure in that 
year was £1,615. 2s. 3d. On December 31, 1875, when a separate 
Department was created, there were 230 schools in operation; the 
aggregate attendance being 33,645, and the average daily attendance 
16,887. At that time the total number of teachers employed was 
595, and the total expenditure for all purposes for the year was 
4,983,219. 14s. 9d. At the end of 1900 there were 911 schools open, 
with an approximate aggregate attendance of 66,580; 2,699 teachers 
were in employment ; and the total expenditure for tbe year was 
£283,995. 5s. 7d. ! 

He adds interesting particulars of the way in which a new school is 
called into existence— particulars which show that Queensland is, in 
this respect, in advance of England :— 

Public schools in Queensland are of three kinds—State, provisional, 
and special provisional schools. To obtain the establishment of a 
public school, residents elect a Building Committee, supply information 
as to sites and number of prospective pupils, and collect one-fifth of the 
total estimated cost of buildings and equipment. On application from 
the Building Committee, an inspector visits the locality and reports to the 
Minister. If the report be favourable, permission to establish a new school 
isgiven. A locality which can maintain an average attendance of thirty 
pupils between the ages of five and fourteen may apply for a State 
school. If the estimated daily average is between twelve and twenty- 
nine, a provisional school may be granted ; in isolated settlements (on 
islands or on mountains) special provisional schools are granted for 
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average attendances less than twelve. When two of these special 
schools are linked under one teacher, who devotes equal and alternate 
periods to each, they are known as half-time provisional schools. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

The report of the British South Africa Company on the administra- 
tion of Rhodesia in the years 1898-1900 has just come to hand. In so 
vast an area, subjected for so short a time to the influences of civiliza- 
tion, no great educational development can be looked for. But the 
directorate, we learn, by passing the Act known as the Education 
Ordinance of 1899, has finally taken in hand the task of the State 
organization of education throughout Rhodesia. The main provisions of 
the Education Ordinance areas follows :—(1) Verysubstantial inducements 
are offered to the managers of schools for white children to bring their 
schools under its provisions ; such as advances of money for building 
purposes, yearly grants amounting to half the total sum expended on 
salaries, and supplementary grants for school requisites. (2) Certain 
conditions limiting these advantages are imposed. These are light, 
most important among them being the acceptance of a system of 
Gevernment inspection and the adoption of an undenominational, or 
what might perhaps be more accurately called an omni-denomina- 
tional, programme of work. That is to say, in the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment-aided schools, the system of religious teaching well known on the 
Continent, though hitherto unacceptable in England, has been put into 
force—the system under which ministers of any denomination may, 
during certain periods set apart for the purpose, give religious instruc- 
tion to the children of their denomination. (3) Provision is made for 
the creation of a school inspectorate. (4) Government aid is offered to 
schools for natives|in which there are a certain number of pupils in daily 
attendance, and in whose scheme industrial occupations are included. 

An inspector speaks in high terms of the educational work carried on 
by the missionaries of the Dutch Reformed Church at Morgenstern, in 
the neighbourhood of Zimbabye. He gives the following account of 
the native as a scholar :—‘‘ It has been observed that the native 
children are apt pupils, and remarkably quick when they are young, 
but that, after passing a given stage, they appear to lose their aptitude. 
The greatest difnculty the missionaries have to contend with is the fact 
tbat, unlike the Zulus or the Basutos, the parents of Makalaka children 
have no sort of control over them, and it rests entirely with the children 
to say whether or not they will attend the school. This being the case, 
it is surprising that the attendance is so good as it is. The number of 
pupils varies with the season of the year; when the crops are being 
gathered, and the children are required in the fields, the number 
dwindles ; but in other seasons there is a muster of about one hundred. 
On March 31, when the harvest time was approaching, there were forty- 
six male and eighteen female pupils at the mission school, forty-five 
being the average daily number. Attempts have been made to teach 
the pupils a trade, but, up to the present, with indifferent success, 
owing to the fact that they invariably expect to receive payment for 
what they look upon as their * work,’ however rudimentary it may be.” 

To turn from Rhodesia to Cape Colony, the royal visit still fills a 
large space in the public memory. It caused a movement and left an 
influence behind it in educational circles. On August 21 the Duke of 
Cornwall and York was installed, before a distinguished audience, as 
Chancellor of the Cape of Good Hope University. We are not of those 
who hold that academic eminence is an indispensable qualification for 
the highest academic office. Bestowed on the heir apparent of the 
English Crown, the honour of the Chancellorship was bestowed ap- 
propriately ; and the act of installation symbolized another connexion, 
that through learning, between the Colony and the Mother State. The 
Vice-Chancellor read a dutiful address to the King, and begged that 
the Duke would transmit it to His Majesty. The new Chancellor 
undertook to do so, and expressed his desire to promote higher edu- 
cation in every possible way. As to the professors, they were all 
anxiety to display their loyalty and devotion. We have not heard, 
however, of any who rivalled the French savan’ engaged to exhibit a 
chemical experiment to the Duc d'Angouléme. At the critical moment 
he made a deep obeisance to his Highness and murmured: *'*Mon- 
seigneur, ces deux gaz vont avoir l'honneur de se combiner devant vous.” 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, o) June 19, 1884, ** The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild; but the ** Journal" is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.] 


THOUGH this Report is, as was announced in our September Report, 
the first of the new Quarterly Reports of the Guild, it is prospective 
rather than historical in character, as the August Monthly Report told 
of the doings of the Guild in July, and since July the holidays have 
intervened. 

The Council meet, for the first time since July 20, on the 3rd inst., 


and have a heavy. agenda paper to discuss, including (1) a proposed plan 
of action for the autumn in view of the next Education Bill; (2) the 
appointment of a Committee which shall devote itself to the improve- 
ment and development of the organization of the Guild throughout the 
United Kingdom ; (3) the strengthening of the Museum Committee, and 
the staffing of the Museum with active Hon. Curators where required 
to fill vacancies. Reports from five different Committees will also be 
discussed. The Political Committee will submit the draft of a leaflet 
on the subject of the relations between County and County Borough 
Educational Authorities and School Boards. The Education and 
Library Committee will recommend a list of subjects for discussion and 
openers of discussion for the General Conference at Bournemouth in 
January next, and will lay before the Council the Supplement to the 

ibrary Catalogue ; and the Modern Languages Holiday Courses Com- 
mittee will report on the Courses in France and Spain in August, 1901, 
and propose certain arrangements for next year. The Finance Com- 
mittee and the Holiday Resorts Committee willalso report. Particulars 
of the Conference will be circulated with the Teachers? Guild Quarterly 
in the middle of October, and it is hoped that members who propose to 
attend will send in their names as soon as possible, stating whether 
they would like to receive private hospitality. Owing to the circum- 
stances of the time and to the desirability of formulating the views of 
the Guild on the main issues to be deliberated by those who were re- 
sponsible for introducing a comprehensive Education Bill, the pro- 
gramme of the General Conference at Brighton, in January last, was 
almost entirely ofa political character. By way of balance, and because 
the Resolutions passed at Brighton still await embodiment in the still 
awaited measure, it is proposed to discuss mainly, if not entirely, pro- 
fessional subjects at Bournemouth. These do not require previous 
discussion locally by the Central Guild and Branches, nor do they call 
for the appointment of representatives or delegates. It is thought that 
there are many members who will enjoy a provincial winter meeting, 
such as this will be, in such a centre as Bournemouth. 

The attendance at the Teachers Guild Modern Language Holiday 
Courses in France this year has been as follows :—at Tours, 29 stu- 
dents; at Lisieux, 29; and at Elbeuf, 42— being nearly the same 
number, in all, as last year. 

The Tours Courses were held during the first three weeks of August. 
The lectures and conversation classes were held at the Lycée, and were 
highly appreciated. Monsieur Jamet, Agrégé de l'Université, Pro- 
fesseur au Lycée, dealt with the literature of the nineteenth century ; 
Monsieur Marjault, Professeur au Lycée, discussed '* L'Art et les 
Grands Hommes de Touraine." Much benefit was derived from the 
p lessons in pronunciation, reading, and dictation. Visits to the 

istorical c44teaux of the Loire were a great incentive to the study of 
French history and architecture. 

At Lisieux the Courses were conducted by Monsieur Leconte, Pro- 
fesseur d'Anglais au Collège, who lectured on ‘‘ Moliere et ses 
principales CEuvres," and Monsieur Féquet, Professeur au College, 
who lectured on ‘‘ Les Institutions Françaises.” Both had lectured in 
1900, and were, as before, indefatigable in doing everything that could 
conduce to the success of the Courses. Much time was devoted to 
phonetics and reading, as well as conversation ; but this last is best learnt 
by de with the families with whom the students lodge. 

he excursions, in which the students were favoured by splendid 
weather, to Caen, Falaise, and various chdteaux in the neighbourhood 
were much enjoyed. Two successful soirées were held. The attend- 
ances were very regular and the amount of work done by the students 
was very creditable. At Elbeuf the attendance at the lectures and 
conversation circles was also very regular. In addition to the Courses 
of Monsieur Léon and Monsieur Godal, Professeurs au College, 
Monsieur Muterel, who had been retained as third lecturer, in case of 
the number of students exceeding fifty, kindly undertook to lecture once 
a week on some general subject, and this variety was much appreciated 
by the students. 

Little interest was taken at Elbeuf in the organized excursions, 
owing to several causes, chief of which were (1) the splendid river pre- 
sented irresistible attractions during the hot afternoons; (2) the 
proximity of Rouen prompted students to go there repeatedly on their 
own account ; and (3) many of the French hosts arranged little private 
outings, house-parties, for those boarding with them, an arrangement 
which gave the students excellent opportunities for improving their 
French conversational power. The representative of the Guild at 
Elbeuf states that that town deserves very honourable mention for the 
exceeding kindness of its inhabitants, and for the amount of trouble 
taken by the French hosts to assist the progress of the students. 

Sixteen students took the examination at the end of the courses at 
Elbeuf, and of these seven obtained the Diplime supérieur and seven 
the Diplime élémentaire, two failing altogether. 

Of the students at Elbeuf nearly one-half held exhibitions from the 
County Councils of Cumberland, Derbyshire, Northumberland, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the large majority coming from the last- 
named. At Tours and at Lisieux there were a few exhibitioners also. 

The Guild has had the great advantage of the services at the three 
centres of experienced representatives of past years in Mr. E. J. Vie, 
B.A., Head Master of Stockton Grammar School (Elbeuf), Mr. S. de 
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Ste. Croix, M.A., and Mr. E. Buck, M.A., masters at St. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury (Tours and Lisieux respectively). 

The autumn arrangements of the London Sections of the Central 
ae are now completed, and the following announcements have been 
made :— 

Section B,—October 4. Lecture by Miss S. S. Partridge, ‘‘ Child- 
ren as seen through their Drawings," at University College School, 
Gower Street, W.C., 8 p.m. 

Section D.—October 5. ** At home.” Mrs. J. Newby Hethering- 
ton, 4-6 p.m., 16 Lansdowne Crescent, Kensington Park, W. 

Section G.—October 11. Conversazione at the Mary Datchelor 
School, Camberwell Grove. Lecture by the Rev. A. F. Ryder Bird on 
** The Difficulties and Compensations of a Teacher's Life," 8 p.m. 

Section C. —October 15. Social evening. Mrs. Garrod, 72 Com- 
payne Gardens, W. Hampstead, N.W. (W. Hampstead Station). Lec- 
ture by Miss S. S. Partridge (subject as on October 4, above), 8 p.m. 

Section E.—October 22. Lecture by Ernest Sellon, Esq., on ‘* The 
Method of Teaching Geography," at the Kensington High School, St. 
Albans Road, Victoria Road (High Street Station), 8 p.m. 

Section F.—October 23. Conversazione at Stockwell Training Col- 
lege, 8 p.m. 

Section B. —October 25. Discussion: ** Is English Literature to be 
crowded out of the Curriculum ?” Opener— Miss Penstone, at 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C., 8 p.m. 

Section F.—November 6. Lecture, with Lantern Illustrations, on 
** Flemish Cities," by J. S. Wise, Esq., M.A., at the Clapham High 
School, 68 South Side, Clapham Common, S.W., 8 p.m. 

Section G.—November 8. Lecture by Miss S. S. Partridge, at 
Aske's School, Hatcham, S. E. (New Cross Station). (Subject as on 
October 15, above) 8 p.m. 

Section .4.—November 11. Lecture by Miss S. S. Partridge (subject 
as on October 4, above), at Parmiter School, Victoria Park, N. E., 8 p.m. 

Section E. —November 15. An entertainment, kindly provided by 
Miss Douglas, at 133 Queen's Gate, S. W.,8 p.m. 

Section B, — November 22. Lecture on ** Irish Music," with Illus- 
trations, by A. P. Graves, Esq., at the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, Camden Road, N.W., 8 p.m. 

Section F. —November 25. Lecture by Miss S. S. Partridge (sub- 
ject as on October 4, above), at the Clapham Modern School, 22 North 
Side, Clapham Common, S. W., 8 p.m. 

Section. A.— November 30. Paper, ** Is Education a Failure, and 


can it be a Success ?" by P. H. Wicksteed, Esq., M. A., at the Skinners’ 
School, Stamford Hill, N., 8 p.m. 

Section C.— December 3. Lecture by Claude Montefiore, Esq., on 
** Motives " (or “ Prizes") at S. Hampstead High School, Maresheld 
Gardens, N.W. (Swiss Cottage Station), 8 p.m. |. N. B. — This is one of 
the ** Conjoint Lectures," arranged for the members of all the London 
sections. 

Several Sections have arranged to hold circles in French, German, 
Shakespeare, .Eschylus, &c. Particulars of the circles are sent to all 
members of the Sections which hold them. The following notice has 
been issued to the members of Section D :—** As it has been found that 
lectures are very poorly attended in this Section, the Committee have 
decided not to arrange for any to be given during the autumn of 1901. 
They propose, however, to hold a series of ‘at homes’ at different 
houses, and trust that members of the Teachers’ Guild who desire to 
make the acquaintance of other teachers in the Section will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for doing so. Special invitations will be sent 
for each ‘at home.’—A. L. Andrews, Hon. Sec. pro tem.” 

On October 4 Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, M.A., of King’s College, 
London, will give a lecture on ** The Teaching of Mathematics " to the 
Norwich Branch. 

The pamphlet, ** Helps to Selp-Help for Teachers, by Insurance and 
Investment through the Teachers' Guild," drawn up by the Thrift 
and Benefits Committee of the Council, is now published. It gives 
useful information under the heads of ** Sickness and Accident Fund," 
** Insurance and Annuities,” ‘‘ Investment and Benevolent Fund.” 
Twenty-eight pages ; price 3d., from the Offices of the Guild. 

The first Supplement to the Library Catalogue of 1900 will be issued 
early in 1902. It is already prepared to date in MS. form. 


OALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24th inst.) 


2.—Reading College. Inaugural Lecture by Mr. M. E. Sadler in the 
Iarge Town Hall, at 7.30 p.m. Subject: ''The Two- 
mindedness of England." 

3.— Cambridge Senior, Junior, and Preliminary Local Examinations. 
Latest date for returning forms. 


(Continued on page 670.) 


W. & R. CHAMBERSS NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS'S 


NEW SCHEME HISTORY READERS. 


From the Year 55 B.C. to 1901 A.D. 


STORINS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
(Nearly ready.) 


Specially written for the Classes corresponding to Standards III. and IV. 


PREPARATORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
208 pages. Price rs. 3d. 
Specially written for the Classes corresponding to Standards IV. and V. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 255 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


This book is designed for use in the Higher Classes. It will also prove invaluable 
to Candidate P. T.'s and to pupils preparing for the County Council 
Scholarship Examinations. 


The Schoolmaster says:—'' The author has shown sound judgment in his choice 


of facts and events on which to write, and his style is an admirable one for young 
readers," 


CHAMBERS'S 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS OF THE CONTINENTS. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


EUROPE (including the British Isles), Price 1s. 6d. ASIA. Price 1s. 6d. 
AFRICA. Price 1s. 6d. AMBRICA. Price is. 6d 


CHAMBERS'S 


GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS OF THE CONTINENTS. 


Illustrated by Coloured and Uncoloured Maps. 


No. l. EUROPE AND THE BRITISH ISLES. 56 pages. 
No. 2. ASIA. 36 ages. Price 2d. No. 3. AFRICA. 32 pages. 
AMERICA in preparation. 


Price 4d. 
Price 2d. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


CHAMBERS'S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY READERS. 


BOOK I. Price 8d. Just Published. 


Every teacher should see this book before introducing a Reader for Standard I. 
The Publishers have given special attention to the black-and-white and coloured 
illustrations, their aim being to produce the very best work possible. They think it 
will be admitted that for beauty of design and artistic colouring these illustrations 
have never been surpassed in an elementary school s 

The following are also ready :— 

FIRST PRIMER .. xe TH T" sau Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PRIMER ds vet i a i^ 0.3 y 40: 
FIRST AND SECOND INFANT READERS " each 6d. 


“ Richly and appositely illustrated The lessons are fresh, varied, and SKIL- 
FULLY GRADUATED. They are excellent class-books, well worthy of being 
introduced into every school." — 7e Educational News, 

“ Will do much to lighten the labours of teachers. Their is no prettier nor more 
attractive First Primer in any Series." — The School Board Chrontcée. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY READING SHEETS. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sixteen Sheets, 42 inches by 30 inches, being the first 16 pages of the reais 
matter contained in Chambers's Twentieth Century Primer, Part I. Printe 
in bold type on stout manilla paper. Strongly mounted on Roller, 12s. 6d. per Set. 


CHAMBERS'S ENGLISH MANUALS. 


BOOK I. (for old Standard 1.) 36 pages. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
BOOK Ii. ( ” ” I.) 3 ," »  2G.j » 3d. 
BOOK HL ( Zo  ,  ILÀA38 ; I Sg ae Xu 
BOOK IV. ( » ye IV.), 64 5, $ 4d. ; » Sd. 


These Manuals have been specially prepared in accordance with the suggestions 
made in the specimen Schemes of Instruction issued by the Board of Education. 
They provide a systematic and carefully graduated course of instruction in English, 
tne Exercises being so framed as to stimulate the intelligence of the pupils, and train 
them in the use of correct English. A special feature is the large number of simple 
Composition Exercises contained in each book, even in the one intended for the 
lowest class. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.O., and Edinburgh. 
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NOW READY. 
A NEW HDITION OF THE POPULAR 


INTERLINEAR 
GERMAN READING BOOK. 


By F. HAHN. 


With the literal English Translation on the Hamiltonian system. 
ntaining a Selection of Tales by celebrated German authors, progressively 
arranged either for use in Classes or for Self-Study. 
Edited and Revised according to the New German Orthography by 
C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, wrapper, ts. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


" Simple moral tales written in an easy German style; the very best book for 
beginners." 


RUSSIAN SELF-TAUGHT. 


(MARLBOROUGH’S SELF-TAUGHT SERIES.) 
By O. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. Edited by J. MansHALL, M.A., Cantab. 


Containing Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, Conversations, Commercial and 
Trading Terms, Money, Weights, and Measures. With the ENcLisH Phonetic 
PRONUNCIATION. 


Crown 8vo, blue wrapper, 2s. ; red cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


E. MARLBOROUCH & CO., Publishers, 51 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


IT BRIGHTENS 
SCHOOL LIFE! 


HARBUTT'S ** PLASTICINE" 


Is a Clean, ever Plastic Modelling Material, an invaluable 
adjunct in Education. No School should be without a supply 
ready to hand for experimental purposes. 


One of its special uses is in teaching Geography and making 
Relief Maps. 


From all Scbool Supply Stationers, 


or from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., BATH. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ae : ESTABLISHED 188i. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and ANY 
Maker's List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello, Edinburgh; or 
at 20 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(close to Highbury Station and Trams). 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmonie, &c., at prioes 
unequalled by any other Firm, er, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month’s free trial, a to years’ warranty, 
carriage paid, and free exchange or return 
at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our iones Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. ad. N.B.— 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully snbdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 


ALBAN JAMES, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, The Grammar School, Hanley Castle, 
Worc., writes :—'"' You will be pleased to know that the piano is giving me every 
satisfaction." 


" For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and general excellence of manufacture 
rey DAP there ave no better instruments to be had at anything near the prices 
at which these Pianos are being offered." — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru. 
ments for Home or School use, pore des preferred, and you will find WB 
CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDES.—L[Picase mention this paper.) 


J. & A. CHURCHILL'S LIST. 


Fresh Arrangement of the New Work on 


ELEMENTARY ALCEBRA. 


By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. OSBORN, M.A., 
Mathematical Masters at the Leys School, Cambridge; formerly Scholars 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


This important work, specially noted for simplicity of language, which has been so 
highly spoken of by numerous Teachers and by the Scholastic Press, is now offered in 
two forms instead of the one in which it has hitherto appeared. 


IL. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


(TO LOGARITHMS). 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. ; without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Il.—FIRST YEAR'S ALGEBRA 


(TO FACTORS). 
Price 1s. 6d., with or without Answers. 


SPECIMEN COPIES.—The Publishers will be glad to receive applications 
Jrom Teachers. 


NOW READY. 8vo, cloth, 28s. ; half-calf, 32s, With 23 Plates and more than 
800 Wood Engravings, making a total of nearly 1000 Illustrations. 


CARPENTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. Eighth Edition. In which the 
first seven and the twenty-third chapters bave been entirely re-written, and the text 
throughout reconstructed, enlar «d and revised. By the Rev. W. H. DaLLIN- 
GER, Se., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


Professors Clowes and Coleman’s Illustrated Chemical Handbooks 


For Colleges, Technical Institutes, Polytechnics, Organized Science Schools, and 
Schools generally. 


As OHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Seventh Edition. 
8s. 6d. 
EVE ANALYSIS. Fifth Edition. ros. 
LEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. s. 6d. 


LoNDOoN: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Tutorial Preparations. Natural History 
LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 


Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 


Comprising 48 Preparations with Diagrams. £1. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit." 
41. IS. net. 


The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 


2,000 j re i “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 


1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AN D MIOROSOOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 
CATALOGUES for Session 1901-1902 now Ready. Post /ree. 


ABRAHAM FLATTERS, 


Gold Medallist in Microscopy and Photomiorography, 
16 & 18 Church Road, Longsight, MANCHESTER. 
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3. —University College, London. ‘‘ English Literature, 1600-1660.” 
First of Course, Prof. Ker. 12 noon. ‘*Old and Middle 
High German.” First of Course, Prof. Priebsch. 4.30 p.m. 
4.—University College, London. ‘‘ English Literature before the 
Conquest.” First of Course, Prof. Gregory Foster, 10 a.m. 
“ French Literature, Fifteenth Century.” First of Course, 
Prof. Louis Brandin, 1 p.m. 
7.—University College, London. ‘‘ Historical French Grammar." 
First of Course, Prof. Louis Brandin, 5 p.m. ** Early Greek 
Philosophy." First of Course, Prof. A. Platt, 2 p.m. 
8. —University College, London. ** An Hour in Westminster Abbey." 
Public Introductory Lecture to Architecture Courses, Prof. 
; Roger Smith, 7.30 p.m. 
9.—College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 
12. —College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 
12, 19, 26. —King's College, London. Free Saturday Morning Lec- 
tures to Teachers. 10 a.m., Course on Physics (Prof. Adams); 
II a.m., Course on Physiology (Prof. Halliburton). 12, 26.— 
IO a.m., * The Teaching of Mathematics " (Prof. Hudson) ; 
11.30 a.m., ** Port Royal and Cotemporary French Teaching 
Corporations—Reforms in Secondary Education and the 
Beginning of Popular Education in Seventeenth-Century 
France” (Mr. Adamson). 19.—11 a.m., ** The History and 
Theory of German Education: Elementary, Secondary, and 
University ” (Prof. Atkins). 
14.—City and Guilds of London Institute. Last day for receiving 
applications for registration of classes in Technology. 
15.—University College, London. ‘‘ Comparative Syntax of Greek 
and Latin." First of Course, Prof. J. P. Postgate, 4 p.m. 
15.—Post Translation Prize Competitions. 
16.—3.30 p.m., Parents National Educational Union. Lecture on 
** A Waverley Novel for a Child," at 87 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park. 
21.—University College, London. ** Elgin Marbles." First of Course, 
Prof. Ernest Gardner, 3 p.m. 
22:—University College, London. ** Leading Principles of Compara- 
tive Law." First of Course, Prof. J. Macdonell, 4.45 p.m. 
23. —University College, London. **Italian Poets of the Thirteenth 
Century." First of Course, Prof. A. J. Butler, 5 p.m. 
23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the November issue of The Journal of Education. 
26 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the November issue of The Journal 
of Education. 
31.—University College, London. ** Matthew Arnold and other Poets.” 
First of Course, Rev. Stopford Brooke, 8 p.m. 
31.—Cambridge Higher Locals. Latest day for returning forms to 
Local Secretaries. 


The November issue of Zhe Journal of Education will be published 
on Thursday, October 31, 1901. 


WINTER SESSION OR MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS. 

September 30.—Durham College of Science (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; 
Birkbeck Institution ; Northampton Institute. 

October 1.—Cambridge University ; Birmingham University ; York- 
shire College, Leeds; Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; Leeds 
Day Training College ; Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory of 
the Royal Institution ; Medical Schools of University College, 
London, St. Mary's Hospital, Guy's Hospital, Middlesex 
Hospital, London School of Tropical Medicine, London 
Hospital, London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women, Dental Hospital of London, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, King's College, London. 

2. —St. David's College, Lampeter (Scholarship Examination); Hartley 
College, Southampton; University College, London, Engineer- 
ing Department ; Medical Schools of Charing Cross Hospital 
and St. Thomas's Hospital. : 

3 —king's College, London; Royal Holloway College; Reading 
College (Tenth Session) ; Bedford College, London ; Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool ; Owens College, Manchester. 

7.— University of London Fine Art School; University College of 
South Wales, Cardiff. 

7 5. —Univ. of St. Andrews, United College ; University College, Bristol. 

9. —University of St. Andrews, St. Mary's College. 

10. --Oxford University. 

14. — Univ. of Edinburgh; King's College, London, Ladies’ Department. 

17. —Glasgow University (Engineering Courses); Queen Margaret’s 
College, Glasgow. 

21.—University of London, Laws School. 


NAAS.—-November 6-December 17. 
Sloyd Association. 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Paris.—Christmas Holidays. French Course. Apply to W. G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, U ni- 
versity College School, London, W.C. 


Sloyd Course. Arranged by the 
Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, 


WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 
These handy and well illustrated Volumes, while popular 
in style to sult beginners, are strictiy scientific in method, 


and form excellent introductiens to mors advanced works. 
They are admirably adapted for School Prizes and Presents. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. 
BENTHAM, F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. 
7th Edition. 9s. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn 
by W. H. FircH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 
Wood Engravings. 5th Edition. 9s. net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWHRS.  Familiarly described in the 
Four Seasons. By THOMAS MoonE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 
I4S. net. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. PLuEs. 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. PLUuEs. 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SHAWHEDS. By S. O. Gray. 16Coloured Plates. 
Os. net. 

SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hoskirk, 
F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 
21s. net. 

BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 
M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages, by 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 
36s. net. Supplement only, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF HLEMENTARY BOTANY, as Intro- 
ductory to Local Floras. By G. BENTHAM, F. R.S. New Edition. 
Is. net. 

THE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDYBOOK OF 
BOTANY. by the Rev. H. P. DuNsrTER, M.A. 66 Wood- 
cuts. 35. net. 

THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
RECREATIVE SCIEBNOR. By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, 
M.A. Cuts. 35. net. 

BOTANICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH REHADHBRS. 
By R. H. ALCOCK. 6s. net. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H.T. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
9s. net. 

BRITISH BEETLES. ByE. C. Rye. 
by Rev. Canon FowrER, M.A., F. L.S. 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. SHUCKARD. 
and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

THE EDIBLE MOLLUSCA OF GRHAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, with Recipes for Cooking them. By 


16 Coloured Plates and 


16 {Coloured Plates and 


2 Vols, 24 Coloured Plates, 


16 Coloured 


2nd Edition, Revised 
16 Coloured Plates and 


16 Coloured Plates 


16 Coloured 


M.S. LovELL. 2nd Edition. 12 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 
BRITISH ZOOPHYTSS. By A. S. PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 
24 Plates. 9s. net. 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFH HISTORY OF THE 
COCKROACH : an Introduction to the Study of Insects. By 
Prof. L. C. MIALL and ALFRED DENNY. 125 Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY. By C. 
BouTELL, M.A. 2nd Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 
COLLECTIONS AND RHCOLLECTIONS OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN THE LIFH 
OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. GREEN. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author. 6s. net. 

METHORS, AHROLITES, AND FALLING STARS. 
By Dr. T. L. PHirson, F.C.S. 25 Woodcuts and Frontispiece. 
6s. net. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WE will not go so far as to say that such an august 
body as the County Councils Association has taken 
the advice tendered in our columns last month; but post 


hoc, anyhow, there appears in their agenda a 
Sir John Hibbert motion by Sir John Hibbert fale it will 
Session’s Bill, be remembered, was Secretary to the 

Local Government Board under the last 
Liberal Government) for the Executive Council to con- 
sider whether the Association should not, at its November 
meeting, consider the following resolutions :— 


(1) The desirability of each County Council being created the 
authority for providing any deficiency in elementary schools in the 
rural and smaller urban districts in the county, and to levy a local or 
county rate for the purpose as they may think fit. 

(2) The desirability of each County Council having the power out of 
such rates to assist elementary denominational schools which come up 
to the standard required by the Council in secular education, subject, 
if the Council desire it, to a portion of the managers of each school 
being appointed by the Council. 


We need scarcely say that a man like Sir John does not 


take a step of this sort unless he has first been sounded 
semi-officially on the subject by the responsible Ministers. 
Ballons d'essai are not in the way of the County Councils 
Association. We may, therefore, take it that here we have 
the first authoritative indication of some points, at any rate, 
in the Bill of next Session. By what can scarcely be a 
mere coincidence these two points have figured in the 
addresses of practically every bishop at the recent Diocesan 
Conferences, and were planks in the platform set out by 
Mr. Griffith Boscawen, M.P., Secretary to the Church Party in 
Parliament, at the recent Church Congress. Lord Salisbury 
may jibe at the bishops in Parliament on temperance and 
similar topics ; but it is well known that in matters educa- 
tional he does not move far without taking them into 
his confidence. Hence the reader of the signs of the 
times will be pretty safe if he makes up his mind to a big 


Bill next Session, involving the entire reorganization of 
elementary education. 


OW we need scarcely say that this policy of the 
* whole hog" has always been advocated in these 

We have recognized from the first that, just as the 
higher technological and scientific edu- 
cation of the “master” cannot prosper 
withouttheorganization of general secondary 
education as a preliminary, so the lowest 
technical and manual instruction of the ** man" is checked 
and stunted by the deplorable condition of much of our 
elementary education. We have maintained that, while 
economy demands a sphere of operation for each grade, 
efficiency desiderates every opportunity for passage of the 
fittest from one grade to another. No delimitation based 
upon the warring of rival authorities can secure either 
efficiency or economy. Hence one Local Authority for all 
grades has always been the goal of our policy. As for techni- 
cal education this now is, and for secondary this must be, the 
Municipal Council, for elementary there is no other con- 
trolling body possible. As a natural and logical sequel, we 
have urged that the separation of elementary education into 
compartments, Board and voluntary, solely on grounds of 
religious difference, must vanish, when once itis placed on the 
same footing as secondary education, for which public aid and 
public control are based on no such considerations. Hence 
the County Councils must be prepared not only to convert 
themselves into glorified School Boards, but to place the 
so-called voluntary schools on an equality of efficiency as 
regards their secular instruction. Of course this brings the 
whole education question within the range of controversial 
party politics. This cannot be helped; and the interest 
which is thus likely to be excited (the pity of it that it can 
only thus be excited !) is better than our past indifference, 
and has the compensation of giving the necessary driving 
force for a solution which will place all education above 
party once for all. 


pages. 
One Authority. 


" Si vis pacem, 
para bellum.” 


But knowing as we do the feeling not only in County 

Council quarters, but among the general public, we 
must address a warning to the Government in the matter of 
elementary reorganization. The Act of 


ier ai 1897 must be repealed, and the Diocesan 
Aid Grant. Aid Grant Associations must be involved 
in a common destruction with the School 

Boards. The County Councils will not for 2 moment 


tolerate that their rates, applicable solely to their respective 
county schools, shall filter through or be administered by 
bodies with working areas representing parts of several 
counties—bodies in no sense representing the rate-payers, 
and bodies constituted to look after the interests of particular 
religious denominations. To have such bodies virtually levy- 
ing a precept on the County Councils would be to admit and 
perpetuate the vices of aZ Aoc in their worst form. Almost 
as pernicious would it be for the voluntary schools to be 
serving two masters, playing off one against another, and, 
when aggrieved by the small amount of the county rate, 
being able to go to the Diocesan Association for an extra 
share of the Government dole. All special central grants 
must be consolidated, and, having been divided up by 
counties, must be paid into the common county funds. We 
do not anticipate a very severe struggle on this point. The 
aid grant is admitted to have been a failure, and the facts that 
it cannot be used for building purposes, and is no security 
upon which money can be borrowed, have shown that it was 
merely of a stop-gap nature. There might have possibly 
been a feeling in favour of keeping the Associations on in a 
purely advisory capacity, #.¢., as one of many local consulta- 
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tive committees, but they have so carefully excluded any 
experts and constituted themselves solely of interested 
parties that this proposal may be dismissed as unnecessary. 


X INCE the above Notes were written the oracle has spoken; 
but it is a Delphic utterance, and the mind of the 
Government, if it has a mind, is still an unknown quantity. 
The Duke of Speaking at Liverpool on the 26th ult., 
Devonshire on the Duke of Devonshire confessed that he 
the forthcoming himself could not tell whether or no there 
Bill. was to be a comprehensive Education Bill 
next Session. “With a frankness which, I’m sure, will 
charm ye," he read out from the last Report of the Lanca- 
shire Technical Instruction Committee this sentence :— 
“ The continued absence of a legislative Local Educational 
Authority is becoming a public scandal" and with equal 
candour he allowed that the Government had not hitherto 
been fortunate in its efforts to deal with education. But, 
added the Duke, the blame does not rightly attach to the 
Government, which is fired with educational ardour, but 
with the public, which is apathetic, or split into factions. 
Any drastic Bill must provoke opposition, and, till we see 
which way the cat is going to jump, we are not such fools 
as to provoke opposition. We are not, of course, quoting 
textually ; but this is virtually the substance of the Duke's 
remarks. “ The critics,” said the Duke, * will accuse me of 
‘whistling for the wind’” ; our criticism shall take a more 
practical form. Among secondary teachers—and they are 
the persons primarily concerned—there is practical un- 
animity as to the policy to be pursued. Delay can bring 
no fresh lights, and must bring fresh entanglements. 


(COMPLAINTS have been heard that the new University 

of London has been a long time in getting under way. 
The “ Calendar ” just published, in three stout volumes in- 
stead of one, is a sufficient answer to the 
charge of dilatoriness. The Senate has 
begun by doing what we have in vain 
urged the Board of Education to do for 
the country generally. It has instituted a preliminary 
survey of the existing machinery and teaching power for 
higher studies within the area of its jurisdiction. The im- 
pression produced on the TZimes by a perusal of these 
volumes is that London does not suffer from any lack of 
intellectual opportunities, that the supply of teaching for 
Londoners is, in some directions, almost superabundant. 
We cannot share this optimistic view. To say nothing of 
the quality of the teaching (and it is not pretended that all 
the teaching here included is of academic standard), there 
are many obvious gaps, particularly in the field of linguistic 
studies and modern languages, which the University is 
called upon to fill, or, rather, as it has no funds of its own, 
to take steps for filling. The first function, undoubtedly, 
is to co-ordinate, to correlate, to harmonize ; but the next 
step will be to supplement. 


The University 
of London 
Calendar. 


[HE Ousel reports in full a speech of Mr. J. W. Court- 
hope at the Bedford Grammar School prize-giving. 
Mr. Courthope maintained the good old cause of classical 
Lati training, and the classics could hardly have 
atin 

, ; chosen an abler champion. One argu- 

in Spelling. 8 
ment, however, can hardly have been 
seriously meant. Mr. Courthope, as a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, has been horrified at the “hideous and vulgar 
barbarisms ” of candidates, and lays down that to spell 
correctly is an indispensable part of the education of an 
English gentleman. If this be so, some head masters we 


have known are in a parlous state; but this subject is too 
painful to pursue. A great proportion of our vocabulary, 
Mr. Courthope continues, comes from the Latin ; therefore, 
if only to teach correct spelling, Latin must be retained. 
Let us try a catch-piece of dictation to test the validity of 
the argument :— 

A travelling fiddler proffered the unparalleled request to the Crystal 
Palace Directors to be allowed to give an entertainment. They referred 
the matter to the Committee, who, naturally, took offence, and resolved 
that the preceding request be not entered on the proceedings. 

Here are eighteen words derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the Latin, and, in the case of thirteen, a knowledge of 
Latin would be positively misleading. 


HATEVER his defects, or, as some would have it, 
his crimes, may be, Mr. Cecil Rhodes is original and 
has the courage of his opinions. His latest departure is to 
offer to the Diocesan College School at 
Heidi Cape Town a scholarship of £250 a year 
' . to be held at Oxford. The conditions he 
prescribes for the election of his scholar are, let us say, 
idiosyncratic. Marks are to be awarded for (1) literary and 
scholastic attainments ; (2) success in out-door sports— 
cricket, football, &c. ; (3) moral qualities—truth, courage, 
&c. ; (4) social qualities—*' instincts to lead," &c. No. 1 
carries two-fifths of the marks assigned by examination. 
The others carry each one-fifth ; (2) and (3) are determined 
by ballot among the pupils, and the marks for (4) are 
finally assigned by the head master after considering the 
awards in the other branches. Mr. Rhodes, in his letter to 
the Archbishop containing the offer, expounds his theory. 
The modern idea of giving prizes for literary attainments 
only is an utter mistake. The old Greek idea of rewarding 
physical excellence only was more sensible ; but the perfect 
way seems to Mr. Rhodes to combine the two systems. 
We welcome any new experiments in education, but we con- 
fess that the scheme appears to us crude. It is doubtful 
whether the good all-round boy who commends himself 
both to his master and his school-fellows is the one most 
likely to profit by an Oxford course. 


ERSE-WRITING dies hard. Here is one of our own 
familiar friends of the extreme left, the Secretary of 

the Assistant Masters' Association, who lifts up his heel 
against us, and, in an innocent article in 
the Pilot on “The Drama in Schools," 
deals a coup de Jarnac. “The practice of 
verse-writing, which cannot be done without in the study of 
any language, ancient or modern, only survives on sufferance. 
. . . In a sixth form of twenty boys, the pick of a great 
public school, you may often find half a dozen who have 
given it up, to their own exceeding harm." We rub our 
eyes. Is this really the matured opinion of scientific 
educationists in the twentieth century (Mr. Rouse is Secre- 
tary of the new British Association Committee) or a journal- 
istic obiter dictum? For fear that the men of science 
should take it as the serious judgment of public-school 
masters, we will, at the risk of repetition, offer one or two 
criticisms. As a matter of fact, the practice of verse- 
making in any modern language is unknown. A modern- 
side master, whatever his deficiencies, has a sense of the 
ridiculous, and does not set his boys a task in which Mr. 
Swinburne has not succeeded. A sixth form set of French 
verses is too grotesque to contemplate. Let us admit, 
however, for the sake of argument, that Latin and Greek 
versification is a profitable exercise for the ¢/i/e of a classical 
school—is not Mr. Rouse content that 70 per cent. should 
be found among tbe sheep and only 3o per cent. among 


Le ver 
rongeur. 
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the goats, the unpoetical Audreys? When a boy, after six 
years’ practice in the art (we are quoting an actual case), 
translates ‘‘We heard the beetle booming” by “ Accipie- 
bamus scarabz:eum reddere bombum,” is it not time to set him 
to some more congenial employment? The present writer 
has in his day made thousands and looked over tens of 
thousands of Latin and Greek verses, and his deliberate 
opinion is that, for the vast majority of boys, the exercise 
is no more educational than Jdouts rimés or double 
acrostics. 


TE plea for higher commercial education, which has 
recently been given prominence in the columns of 
the Zmes, and was the subject of an interesting paper by 
Mr. Llewellyn Price at the meeting of the 


DLL British Association, is likely to be brought 
Education. very much to the front during the next 


few months by the Society of Arts and the 
London Chamber of Commerce. Select committees of 
both bodies are studying the subject, and the principal object 
appears to be to set out a curriculum at the same time 
selective and comprehensive which shall embrace all those 
studies which go, or ought to go, to the making of the 
complete merchant. Economics, political geography, in- 
dustrial history, and statistics are the groundwork, the 
so-called obligatory subjects, in the scheme. We venture 
to hope that these public bodies will not attempt to offer at 
any rate to secondary schools an examination in these or 
cognate subjects, designed to attract the ignorant parent. 
We can see noeducational object ininducing young men to be 
examined in such subjects unless and until they are sure of 
an established directing post in some important mercantile 
firm. The evening lectures of Mr. Montague Barlow and 
others intended for the young merchant and the head clerk, 
which the London Chamber has founded, are all to the 
good ; they are a kind of postgraduate study. But all 
these subjects deal too little with exact learning and too 
much with matters of controversy for it to be possible to 
introduce them with impunity into the secondary schools. 
We have nothing to say against the demand for University 
recognition for such a course of study—far otherwise ; for, 
unless we intend in this country to divorce the polytechnicon 
from the University, as is done in Germany, our younger 
Universities, at any rate, must be largely technical and com- 
mercial. 


] RD REAY, in his opening address to the London 
School Board, indulged in a ludicrous travesty 
of the Cockerton judgment, of the Act of last Session, 
F ; and of the Evening School Minute. His 
allacies of ; 
Lord Reay. salient error throughout was a forgetfulness 
of the origin of the Cockerton case, and of 
those questions asked by consent of both parties to which 
alone the ruling of the Judges referred. Lord Reay opines 
that the judgment was really a censure upon the two 
Departments at Whitehall and South Kensington. Unfor- 
tunately for him the surcharge was one of rates, not of taxes, 
and no auditor or ratepayer has power to bring into court 
or question the spending of the taxes by a Government 
Department. The point, the only point, was that the rate- 
raising group of elementary schools have no business to 
steal a march upon the other sections and use their rate 
power for secondary education. Lord Reay further imagines 
that, because the judgment precludes an elementary rate- 
raising authority from trespassing into the secondary sphere, 
it also forbids a secondary school or Secondary Authority from 
giving elementary education ; thus he objects to the Minute 
because it transfers schools (continuation) which he considers 
elementary to the control of the secondary body at South 


Kensington. Apart from the amazing fallacy that, if the 
law forbids excess, it also forbids defect, he forgets that the 
Board of Education Act abolished all distinctions between 
Whitehall and South Kensington. By that Act the super- 
vision of any part of education can be carried out by any 
branch of the Board which can conveniently deal with it; 
Lord Reay might remember that the actual transfer he 
objects to was advocated by the Royal Commission. His 
whole speech was that of an advocate who feels he has lost 
his case and had better cover his retreat in a dust cloud of 
abusive words. 


dpe latest revolt against the iron grip of a Code has 

been brought to a successful conclusion by the heads 
of training colleges. The first year’s examination for 
candidates for the Whitehall Certificate has 
been entirely abolished, and such changes 
have been introduced into the second 
year’s or final qualifying examination that its closest friends 
would scarcely recognize it at present. Instead of de- 
pendence upon one set of examination papers issued from 
headquarters, each college is now at liberty to propose for 
approval its own scheme of studies, ending in an examin- 
ation conducted by its own staff in co-operation with His 
Majesty’s inspectors; or outside examinations held by 
University colleges may be adopted. Any change that 
makes for greater freedom and elasticity in the training of 
elementary teachers is to be welcomed, so long as it does 
not degenerate into slackness and inefficiency. And, to 
prevent this, we have Mr. P. A. Barnett and his colleagues. 
Under the system of yesterday it was certainly possible to 
secure a certificate with a very meagre amount of know- 
ledge. We trust this may be remedied, and that a greater 
freedom in teaching will result in an increased intelligence 
on the part of the taught. 


Training College 
Examinations. 


"PE Leicester School Board has proposed a new de- 
parture. It has instructed its School Management 
Committee to consider the advisability of introducing a 
The Bible and COUTSe of moral lessons into the school 
Ethics. curriculum in addition to the Bible lessons, 
which are to remain untouched. Most 
people think, and think rightly, that the time appointed for 
reading the Bible is the most suitable opportunity for in- 
culcating moral lessons. But teachers in Board schools 
suffer under certain disadvantages, and, in their anxiety to 
avoid controversial dogma, they may fall into the opposite 
extreme of making the Bible hour merely a mechanical 
lesson in reading aloud. If the Leicester School Board 
does finally issue a syllabus of moral teaching, the docu- 
ment is sure to lend itself readily to adverse criticism. 
We would not have them on that account forbear. It is 
clear that to teach rules of morality does not of necessity 
influence conduct; neither does the Latin syntax neces- 
sarily involve correct composition. But in both cases the 
knowledge of the rules is undeniably useful, and the 
teacher, by illustration and example, does his best to 
encourage obedience to the rules. 


NOME years ago when the suggestion was made that 

children in elementary schools should be instructed in 
the proper management of oil lamps a burst of mockery 
was the result. To-day Sir George Keke- 
wich has issued a circular containing very 
elaborate instructions on this very point. 
Before long it is possible that the Board will supply a 
jointed model of an infant to be used in classes on baby 
management. The proposal is not a new one. The state- 


Lamps 
and Babies. 
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ment that elementary education is too bookish has been 
made so often that we almost hesitate to repeat it. At any 
rate, we may say that we welcome any change that will make 
the lessons learnt at school have a practical bearing upon 
the home life. The influence of the schools is, without 
doubt, widely felt in the home; and that influence will 
become all the more valuable to the community generally 
as more subjects connected with a healthy life and the 
healthy management of a home are introduced into the 
curriculum. 


HE President of the National Union of Teachers, Mr. 
Blacker, gave the members of the Church Congress 
who listened to him some unpleasant truths to digest. Mr. 
Blacker is himself head master of a Church 
of England school; but he does not lack 
the courage to speak out boldly as to the 
shortcomings of the voluntary system. The newspaper re- 
ports state that the audience were astonished and alarmed 
—we are irresistibly reminded of Oliver Twist and Mr. 
Limbkins—and Archdeacon Emery at once jumped up to 
allay the general anxiety. But, unfortunately, the facts re- 
main. Not from any ill-will to education upon the part of 
the managers, but simply from poverty, schools are under- 
staffed, or staffed too largely by unqualified teachers of the 
type known as “ Article 68”; salaries are small and un- 
certain, and the conditions of tenure are uncertain and 
sometimes galling. All this points to one conclusion. 
Schools under the Elementary Education Acts must be 
properly supplied with funds, no matter who their managers 
may be. The inspectors are there to see that the public 
money is efficiently applied. 


Voluntary 
Schools. 


BY the middle of the next summer term it is hoped that 
the Blue-coat boys will be settled in their new 
quarters at Horsham, though whether the term “ blue- 

Christ’ coat” will still apply, and whether the 

rist 8 . : 

Hospital. village boys will still be able to cry out 
“mustard legs," are points on which the 
Court of Almoners has not as yet issued a decision. For 
the boys the change into the country will be an unmixed 
blessing. For the masters other considerations may come 
in. Some, no doubt, have fixed their roots too firmly in 
London to care to quit. Some are growing old. Many, 
probably—and herein lies the weakness of the new scheme 
—are married. The provision in the new buildings for 
married masters is lamentably small. In all, ten houses for 
masters are provided. The remainder of the staff will have 
bachelor quarters in the boys' boarding houses. In many 
of our public schools the influence of the masters! wives 
and families is a valuable corrective to a condition of life 
where hundreds of boys are massed together. 


“THE Head Master has set the example of resignation, and 
some members of the staff have been compulsorily 


retired. In consequence of this and for the reasons men- 
tioned in the foregoing Note a large number 
The Staff. of new masters will be required. It is 


stated that there will be no less than 
eighteen vacancies to be filled up. Under these circum- 
stances a good deal of interest attaches to the conditions of 
appointment as issued by the Governors. The buildings 
will hold seven hundred and twenty boys, and for these 
some thirty resident masters are wanted—not a very liberal 
proportion, compared, say, with Clifton or Harrow. An 
ordinary assistant master may get from £100 to £200 as 
salary, free quarters, and board, and from £25 to £50 for 
house-duties. Advance in seniority may bring this latter 


item up to £100, or for a master in a detached house, who 
gets no board, up to Z 125. Thus the minimum is £125. 
resident and the maximum £300 resident. So long as the 
Court of Almoners can get a constant supply of men who 
are willing to remain unmarried, these salaries seem fairly 
satisfactory. The weak point is that, as far as appears from 
the memorandum, there is nothing to induce a man of 
ability to stay. 


f Scotch Education Department announces two: 
changes to be made in the French and German 
papers set for the Leaving Certificate. For the future there 
will be no purely commercial questions. "This we reckon 
an unmixed gain. Schoolmasters will no 


bici and longer be compelled to cram themselves, 
Examining. and then cram their pupils, with technical 


knowledge which should be acquired in a 
commercial college. Secondly, there are to be no more 
literary questions. This change we cannot help regretting, 
but, unfortunately, we cannot question the validity of the 
reasons assigned for it. 

When literary questions were first introduced into the examination, 
it was the hope of their Lordships that encouragement would thereby be. 
given to the genuine study of one or two classical authors, or of 
some particular phase of foreign literature. Experience has conclusively 
shown that there is a very marked and a constantly increasing tendency: 
to subject candidates to a course of instruction in *' literature ” which 
can bring no educational benefit whatever. The temptation to teach 
pupils to rely on handbooks has been too strong, and the resulting. 
effect on the schools has not been healthy. 


That is the pity of it. Literature, English as well as foreign, 
if properly taught, is the most stimulating of all school 
subjects, but it is the worst, or, let us say, the hardest, to 
examine in ; and, if it is not examined in, we may be sure 
that it will not be taught. "There is no escaping from the 
dilemma. We may note in conclusion that Sir Henry 
Craik holds out hopes of introducing an oral test in French 
and German. 


HE Welsh County Schools Association has succeeded 
in getting from Sir William Abney a categorical state- 
ment as to the future action of the Board in regard to 
s schools of science. No recognition will be 
chools ; : 
of Science. given to new schools of science conducted 
by School Boards, but existing schools of 
science may, with the consent of the Local Authority, be 
recognized for one year. It is not definitely stated what is 
to become of these schools at the expiration of the year. 
That will no doubt depend partly upon future legislation. 
Sir William in his reply makes it also clear that “a school 
of science is regarded by the Board of Education as one 
type of a secondary school" Therefore such school of 
science is not an elementary school, and not included under 
the Elementary Education Acts. The point is made still 
plainer, as schools of science are inspected under Section 3. 
of the Board of Education Act, and not under Whitehall 
regulations. 


T A GOOD perception of humour is essential to the peace 

of mind of a teacher ; and it should, therefore, be 
if he does not supply the jokes, the class. 
will."—'This remark is a quotation from an 
address given to the students of White- 
lands College by the Rev. S. C. Tickell ; 
many thoughts to a schoolmaster. Often 
has left his classroom, weary and dis- 
pirited by a hard tussle to keep his form to their 
work, and when he has wondered why he failed 
to keep the boys' attention, and why So-and-so seemed 
inclined to get out of hand, the true inwardness of the 


cultivated ; for, 


Humour in the 
Class-room. 


and it suggests 
when a master 
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position would be explained by a candid boy in the words : 
“ We only wanted to have a bit of fun." It is no inherent 
dislike to work or to the teacher, but the absolute neces- 
sity of relieving a dull lesson by a bit of fun, that is account- 
able for many a difficulty in discipline. The form must 
have some fun. Let the master supply it or encourage it 
in suitable doses, and the work goes well. We are all, 
even teachers, inclined to take life too seriously, and lack 
what Archbishop Benson called the saving salt of humour. 


‘THE Teachers’ Guild, with its large membership, is 
justified in having something beyond an annual 
report as a means of communication between the Council 
ACA and the Branches. The first number of 
Quarterly. the Teachers Guild Quarterly appeared in 
the middle of October, and contains, in 
addition to the quarterly report and the presidential address 
delivered to the members of the Guild by Prof. Butcher at 
the beginning of the year (both reprinted from our own 
columns), a letter from the Chairman of the Council, Canon 
Lyttelton, explaining the scope and object of the publica- 
tion ; and several columns of editorial notes. Perhaps the 
latter are the most valuable, as giving some glimpse of the 
many-sided activity of the Guild. We are promised a 
correspondence column in the next number, and, if corre- 
spondents will take to heart the Chairman's warning and not 
endeavour to vent their private fads or prejudices, this 
column should prove interesting and valuable. 


TEOHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT who was present at the Conference, held on the 
18th ult., between the Board of Education and representatives of 
Authorities for Technical Education, writes as follows :—** The gathering 
resembled nothing so much as the annual meeting of a limited liability 
company, at which the shareholders ventilate views on the manage- 
ment. Numerous shareholders, various in type and temperament, were 
present—those with little direct interest in the doings of the company, 
and with less understanding of its mysterious methods ; others chiefly 
concerned in discussing past and prospective dividends ; some again 
disposed to challenge the general policy of the directors, and to re- 
model their operations from beginning to end. "There was the de- 
clamatory shareholder—whose voice is always heard; the deferential 
advocate of moderate reforms, and, of course, the insistent individual 
with the perennial grievance. Sir W. Abney, as became the chairman 
of directors, was apologetic, conciliatory, confidential, reassuring, and 
sanguine. His colleagues occasionally consulted morocco-bound copies 
of the company's by-laws, with the perplexed expression of those who 
refer to a complicated document for the first time." 


IN educational politics, in this country, the idea which is slowly 
gaining ground is that of enlisting civic interest and responsibility. It 
was implied in the views expressed by Matthew Arnold ; it has been 
urged as ‘‘ the one thing needful ” by a few among later observers ; it 
is the underlying principle of the Government's proposals ; and, lastly, 
the idea is making headway in the close preserve of the teaching 
profession. The suggestive address delivered by Principal Lodge, at 
the opening of the session of the Medical School of University College, 
Liverpool, was, in this particular, timely and appropriate. He recom- 
mended educational institutions to keep in close touch with the 
community, to beware of independence and isolation.  ** An alien 
intrusive growth is not wholesome. No matter if it is of superior 
texture to the rest of the organism, if it is not grafted in it, it is liable 
later on to be extruded.” 


PRINCIPAL LODGE recognizes that, while it is the function of a 
college to educate the community, the community is capable of educating 
the college, of raising it out of ‘‘academic ruts." Moreover, the 
living interest of the community may represent a ‘‘sustentation fund," 
to which every one contributes an amount which nobody feels. ‘* This 
country can no longer afford to neglect its higher education. More will 
be forthcoming from the Government, if more is forthcoming from the 
locality ; the two will go together, and local support will be the test of 


central contribution. It would act well all round. Every citizen 
would thus be contributing his mite. No citizen could any more be 
ignorant of what and where his University is, and it would keep us all 
in close touch with the life and needs of the people. The end of my 
first message is," said Principal Lodge, ‘‘ cultivate civic interest, and 
go for a city grant." 


THE Report of the Public Libraries Committee for the city and 
county of Newcastle-on-Tyne includes particulars of the allocation of 
4,4,668 in aid of technical instruction. It is always to be regretted 
that, alone among the larger cities in the kingdom, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
should have missed its opportunity of effectively dealing with its educa- 
tional business. Having regard to the probable constitution of 
future Local Education Authorities, it may be well to recall the fact 
that the Newcastle Public Libraries Committee is a ** hybrid ” body, 
composed of a majority of members of the Council and a minority of 
* educational experts." It was, perhaps, owing to the composition of 
this committee that, eleven years ago, when the residue under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act was first available, representatives 
of the educational institutions in thecity were invited to draw up pro- 
posals for the appropriation of the fund. The general question of the 
reorganization of educational forces was, of course, never considered, 
and the only point to be settled was the basis upon which the benefit 
should be distributed. 


AND so it has remained ever since, except in regard to oneinstitution, 
which, having been started and maintained by the City Council, in 
conjunction with neighbouring County Councils, stands alone as the 
offspring of the municipality. Five years ago, however, the City 
Council missed another opportunity of effectively dealing with its edu- 
cational business. This time it was not the fault of the ** hybrid” 
committee, but of the educational expert called in to advise. The 
result of the wholly inadequate inquiry, with its disregard of the 
fundamental bearings of the question, has delayed certain educational 
reforms, for which the city of Newcastle-on-Tyne has long been ready, 
five years ; and, unless the unforeseen happens, the five years are likely 
to extend to fifteen. 


MEANWHILE the civic interest, which Principal Lodge rightly re- 
gards as a force to be cultivated, is not enlisted in the cause of higher 
education. The rating authority contributes £38,000 per annum in 
support of Board schools, but it has never been called upon to realize 
that such expenditure will not be a productive investment, unless the 
secondary and higher stages are efficiently organized and adequately 
maintained. The City Council has also expended £46,000 in building 
libraries, and last year levied rates to the total of over £6,700 to 
maintain them. Can it be supposed, therefore, thaf, if the authority 
understood its responsibilities, it would not be equally ready to support 
teaching institutions ? 


WHILE progress in the direction of an intelligible administrative 
system in the County of Middlesex may be noted with satisfaction, the 
annual report of the Committee leaves much to be desired. It is a 
bewildering document, and, although, no doubt, the method of appro- 
priating the funds renders the task of correlating and focussing results 
somewhat difficult, an authority administering over £20,000 per annum 
should be able to overcome it. The form of report suggested by the 
Association of Directors and Organizing Secretaries for Technical 
Education might be studied with advantage. It appears from the 
statement of accounts that the chief directions of expenditure were: 
Grants to local committees, £12,330; schools (art and grammar), 
41,798 ; public libraries, £450 ; scholarships, £1,499; lectures, 
41,920; and payments in connexion with polytechnics, £1,700. 


THE report of the Devon County Technical Education Committee is 
in some respects very satisfactory, but lacks completeness in omitting 
all reference to the results of examinations. The totals of persons or 
pupils attending courses of instruction are well enough, as far as they 
go, but they do not go far enough. The report also omits a financial 
statement. It is indicated, however, that the general distribution of 
funds has been as follows :— 3572 per cent. in grants to institutions of a 
permanent character, viz., technical science and art schools 8 per cent. ; 
secondary schools, 10% per cent. ; evening schools, 17 per cent. ; 
33 per cent. to local classes under district committees ; II per cent. to 
scholarships, and I1 per cent. to dairy and agricultural instruction. 
Evening continuation schools are scarcely to be regarded as ** institu- 
tions of a permanent character," but it will be seen that a considerable 
part of the money at the disposal of the Committee is devoted to their 
maintenance. 


THE statistics relating to evening schools presented in the Devon 
report are probably more complete and particular than those published 
by any other county. The tables are an excellent and useful compila- 
tion, and, except for the fact that educational results cannot be 
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measured by counting heads, are convincing. Some of the figures, which, 
by the way, are comparative from 1892-3 to 1900-1, may benoted. 211 
schools were aided, and the table shows a tendency for ‘‘ mixed ” 
schools to increase at a greater rate than those exclusively for ** males" 
or ‘“‘ females.” The total number of scholars was 5,084, 3,586 being 
males, 1,498 females. Of scholars over twenty-one years of age there 
was a total of 501. The schools worked on the average 75'9 hours, 
and, while the average number on the register in the schools was 24°I, 
the average attendance was 14:9. As regards finance, the payment b 
the County Council to each school averaged £9. 11s. 10d., or 7s. 11 44d. 
per scholar, 2s. 614d. per hour of teaching, or 2°036d. per scholar's 
hour attendance. It is to be regretted that arrangements are not made 
for the examination of pupils attending these schools, and for the 
organization of the instruction in appropriate stages. 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN 
SCHOOLS. 
By HELEN G. KLAASSEN. 


Wes object of this paper is to draw the attention of students, 

before they make their first plunge into teaching, to the 
ideas which are afloat in the school world concerning the 
teaching of physics. To understand the ideas and aspirations 
of the present moment we cannot do better than begin by read- 
ing Huxley's essays. He has either influenced or foretold the 
thoughts of those who followed him. There is only room here 
for a few extracts from his works. 


GIRLS' 


If any one who has had experience of the ways of young children 
will call to mind their questions, he will find that, so far as they may 
be put into a scientific category, they come under the head of Erdkunde. 
The child asks: '*What is the moon, and why does it shine?” 
** What is this water, and where does it run?”  ** What is the wind?” 
** What makes the waves of the sea?"  ** Where does this animal live, 
and what is the use of that plant?” And, if not snubbed and stunted 
by being told not to ask foolish questions, there is no limit to the 
intellectual craving of a young child ; nor any bounds to the slow, but 
solid, accretion of knowledge and development of the thinking faculty 
in this way. To all such questions answers which are necessarily 
incomplete, though true as far as they go, may be given by any teacher 
whose ideas represent real knowledge and not mere book learning. . . 

Now there are two kinds of physical science: the one regards form 
and the relation of forms to one another ; the other deals with causes 
and effects. In many of what we term sciences, these two kinds are 
mixed up together; but systematic botany is a pure example of the 
former kind, and physics of the latter kind, of science. Every edu- 
cational advantage which training in physical science can give is 
obtainable from the proper study of these two; and I should be con- 
tented, for the present, if they, added to our Erdkunde, furnished the 
whole of the scientific curriculum of school. . . . 

If the great benefits of scientific training are sought, it is essential 
that such training should be real—that is to say, that the mind of the 
scholar should be brought into direct relation with fact ; that he should 
not merely be told a thing, but made to see by the use of his own 
intellect and ability that the thing is so, and no otherwise. The great 
peculiarity of scientific training, that in virtue of which it cannot be 
replaced by any other discipline whatsoever, is this bringing of the 
mind directly into contact with fact, and practising the intellect in the 
completest form of induction ; that is to say, in drawing conclusions 
from particular facts made known by immediate observation of Nature. 


The man who has done more than any other to influence the 
teaching of physics in schools is Worthington. Many of the 
best text-books of to-day owe their inspiration to him. The 
main points of his method are (1) to make children do experi- 
ments for themselves ; (2) to devise simple experiments which 
illustrate principles as directly as possible. He brings out some 
of the educational advantages of physics in the following 
passage :— 

The study has often, in a mass of boys, a certain influence which, I 
think, was hardly anticipated, and to which a good deal of value must 
be attached—an influence as much moral as intellectual, which is 
shown in the increased and increasing respect for precision of statement, 
and for that form of veracity which consists in the acknowledgment of 
difficulties. It produces a real effect to find that Nature cannot be 
imposed upon, and the attention given to experimental lectures, at 
first superficial and curious only, soon becomes minute, serious, and 
practical. 


In spite of Huxley's preaching and the valuable work done by 


Worthington and many other good teachers, the introduction 
of physics into schools has been a slow process. That it has 


advanced at a rapid rate durirg the last few years is due to the 
enthusiastic action of Dr. Armstrong. He read a paper at the 
Health Exhibition of 1884. He was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the British Association in 1887 for the 
purpose of inquiring into and reporting on the methods of 
teaching chemistry in schools. Some suggestions for a 
course of elementary instruction in physical science are 
included in the reports which were brought out in the years 
1888, 1889, and 1890, These are well worth  reading.* 
They come fresh from the mind of an original and 
eager teacher. His efforts are being rewarded. We have a 
syllabus drawn up by the Scholarship Committee of the Head 
Masters’ Association along the lines prescribed by the British 
Association Committee. The teaching in the Board schools is 
already widely affected by Dr. Armstrong's influence, and the 
Council of the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company shows con- 
tinued evidence that its conversion is secured. The following 
passages from an address given at a conference of science 
teachers held in January of this year will give some idea of the 
method of teaching which he advocates.T 


To conclude what I have said about measurement work, let me 
insist that it is not a question of teaching mensuration by practical 
methods, but of forming the habit of measuring and weighing, with 
all the attendant consequences; therefore exercises such as I have 
referred to must be repeated over and over again, but, of course, ina 
varied form if desirable, and they must never be mere demonstrations. 
As far as possible it must always be some little piece of juvenile re- 
search work that is undertaken—some little problem that is worked 
out. And, in order to induce habits of regular systematic observation. 
all sorts of measurements should be kept going and discussed— 
thermometer and barometer may be read ; squares of flannel of known 
size may be weighed daily, and the change in moistness determined. 
The amount of gas burned daily may be registered. All such observa- 
tions must be recorded in diagrams. Quite young children may be 
led to appreciate these, even if they only regard them from the same 
point of view as they do the wonderful way in which Alice grew taller 
and shorter when down the rabbit's hole in Wonderland. . .. 

The study of water—the most important substance in the universe, 
if there be any one substance which can be said to be the most im- 
portant—begins as soon as water is weighed out and its density de- 
termined, and when things are weighed in it. Of course, ordinary rain- 
water will be contrasted with the water in ordinary use. As the sea 
plays so important a part in our history, it is desirable and possible, now 
that sea-water is procurable in the larger inland towns, to compare it with 
ordinary water at as early a stage as possible. The fact that sea- 
water is salt naturally suggests that there is salt in it ; so some is boiled 
down, and the salt compared with ordinary salt under the microscope 
and otherwise, as you will. Then the amount of salt is found out by 
evaporating a known quantity in a beaker (the salt creeps too much in 
a dish), and a solution of salt is prepared of a strength corresponding to 
that of sea-water. A saturated solution of salt may also be made, and 
its density, strength, &c., determined, and, if you will, the relation 
between the density of the liquid and the amount of salt in solution 
established, so as to drive home the value of the density as a criterion 
of amount of dissolved matter ; and hence the importance of know- 
ledge of the density of milk, for example. ... 

I care little what is taught, provided the method be sound and the 
discipline secured, and I shall be satisfied with very little if that little 
be well done. . . . 


The method is to teach by means of making the children 
carry out experiments themselves. The teacher leads them on 
to make a set of experiments which illustrate some principle 
such as that of Archimedes, some interesting facts of common 
life such as the properties of sea-water. He is to encourage the 
children to have ideas of their own, and, what is more, to carry 
them out. This he does by being elastic in his programme, so 
that he may help children to make experiments which will 
satisfy the curiosity which has been aroused. 

What does this method demand? First of all, time. Much 
time is needed for the most homely research, if it is to be real 
ofits kind. Then the teacher must have resource. He must 
pre-eminently have a grasp of his subject ; otherwise he will be 
quite unable to follow up the child's inquiring mind, and he 
must have a ready ingenuity for practical affairs. No short 
course of physics and study of the Head Masters’ Syllabus will 
make a Dr. Armstrong. 


* Also “ Special Report on the Heuristic Method of Teaching,” by 
Armstrong. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. Price 3d.) 

t The third session of the conference here referred to is fully reported 
in the London Technical Educational Gazette, No. 76, February, 1901. 
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Prof. Tilden made an interesting remark after hearing 
Armstrong’s paper, from which I have been quoting : 

I presume .all teachers recognize the fact that all children are not 
alike, and that there are many types of mind among the children and 
students one has to deal with. Consequently, it cannot be expected 
that even the fascinating experiments which we have seen demonstrated 
here, and other interesting subjects, should appeal equally to every 
child and to every student. There aresome unfortunate people who do 
not like music—of course, there are a great many who have no musical 
ear—but there are some who absolutely dislike it. Those people who 
do not like physical science I put in the same category. I look upon 
them as unfortunate individuals, for whom the utmost we can do is to 
extend our deepest sympathy ; but we cannot teach them anything. 


I think this remark worth quoting to avoid the teacher's 
being unnecessarily discouraged at the beginning of her career. 
I have sent it to a correspondent, who writes : 

You see, I am really not the person to talk on this matter, as all I 
have done is to acknowledge myself a failure in this respect. It seems 
to me that girls will do any amount of tidy-work for you that you like 
if only they need not think, and the many ways they try of getting out 
of it are most baffling. 

I quote Prof. Tilden's remark for another reason. Huxley 
points out that there are two kinds of science, of which physics 
and botany are typical. An enthusiastic student of the one 
kind may be absolutely wanting in appreciation of the other. 
To do good work, such a student must choose one of the larger 
schools which have two science mistresses, one for botany and 
one for physics. 

After reading even the short extracts from Dr. Armstrong's 
writings given above, it will be a shock to meet with such 
phrases as “ Wanted a teacher of Armstrong's elementary 
science,” “Can you teach Armstrong?” Such remarks are cur- 
rent in school circles. The reformer has much to suffer from 
his followers. What is this new subject called “armstrong”? 
“ Armstrong” is a course of physics or chemistry which has 
not been planned by the teacher, but which follows step 
by step some scheme drawn up by Armstrong with the 
big A. It is less adaptable to the children’s momentary re- 
quirements than anything which the teacher could devise for 
herself, because, if she once leaves the high road, she is done for. 
The course must be carried out step by step; she must have just 
the apparatus, muffle furnace, &c., which is mentioned in the 
scheme. If one of the children whom Armstrong wishes to be 
“properly inquisitive and inquiring ” should, in her zeal, take 
down a book from the library shelves, or ask her parents a simple 
question, the whole course is spoilt. It will now only bore the 
child intensely to have to continue a “research,” (in inverted 
commas), of which the result is already known to her. This isa 
gloomy picture, and we will hope that armstrong, the common 
noun, will never get a hold in our schools. 

In contrast, let me quote Miss Aitken, who uses methods very 
similar to those of Dr. Armstrong. In answer to the question : 
“If the children are sufficiently interested in the subject-matter 
to look up a point in books at home, would it spoil the lessons 
which follow ?” she says : * No; I encourage them as strongly as 
I can to collect information by questioning other people and by 

referring to books ; and in the latter stages I consider it most 
desirable to teach them to read for themselves. Armstrong 
says of himself that, as a child, he was an omnivorous reader. 

lt is as important to be able to learn from the experience 
of others as from our own, and this, not only for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, but also for research and in the affairs of 
everydaylife. The truly inquiring mind will seek knowledge in 
books as well as in Nature. If we put what we read to the test 
of reason and experience, we may with safety cultivate a catholic 
taste in reading. 

Every one acknowledges the danger of trying to follow out a 
syllabus very closely, and I should like to draw attention to the 

introduction to the Head Masters' Syllabus, as it is very popular 
just now. 

It is not interded that the teaching should be limited either to the 
experiments here given or to the order in which the different subjects 
are stated. It is hoped that these experiments will be sufficient to 
indicate the lines on which the teaching should be based and to assist 
the teacher in inventing others. 


In passing, I will make two remarks upon that syllabus. 
Many teachers think the measuring of length and area 
overdone. It must get on the children's nerves to keep on 
measuring the length of “ books, pens, pencils, floor, walls, &c.,” 


and the areas of * oblong blocks, cubes, cylinders, prisms, cones, 
&c. If the intention here is to give the children a sense of 
accuracy and to train their eyes and fingers, I should suggest 
that they get their continued practice by making something of 
interest, as, for instance, by making an enlarged drawing by 
measurement to scale. Drawing to scale is widely taught in 
the elementary schools. It cannot, I think, be wise to let quite 
young children measure areas by means of weighing the figure 
cut out in card. Too many new ideas are involved—area, 
volume, mass, and proportion. When I remember that an 
intelligent and cultured woman once considered me fastidious 
because I wished her to distinguish between mass and bulk, I 
cannot help thinking that the young child's mind will be 
confused by having so many important ideas introduced to 
it at once. 

All good teachers of science cultivate the powers of observa- 
tion and reasoning. Armstrong does more than this — he 
cultivates those powers which lead to independent action. 
Nothing is more important than to be able to investigate for 
ourselves, to form ideas and to carry them out. Has this 
important part of education been neglected hitherto? think 
not entirely, but it has been acquired away from school through 
our recreations and home training. In former days there was 
more opportunity for cultivating initiative, more freedom from 
teachers, more time and energy for independent enterprise, for 
reading, for looking at and making things, and for helping with 
the work of the home. 

At present the teaching of science is in a state of healthy 
chaos, but this state cannot last much longer. If science is to 
be adopted as a subject in the school curriculum, there must be 
a wide acceptance of guiding principles, and it seems as if the 
time for their selection is at hand. May those on whom the 
responsibility falls steer their way through a temporary fashion 
and choose only those principles which have the life-giving 
property of permanent truth. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


WE are almost reconciled to Lord Rosebery's choice of the 
somewhat melancholy agricultural process of solitary and single 
furrow-ploughing, if it is going to throw up, at short intervals, 
such rich clods as he has turned lately. The ideal of municipal 
life, the claims of King Alfred on posterity, the virtues of 
Harris twecds, and, chief of all, the dangers of national self- 
complacency have been his recent themes, and all have been 
treated by him with his usual wit and brilliancy. It is the last 
which specially interests us at present. 


“THE nation which is satisfied is lost," is the apophthegm 
which Lord Rosebery presented to his audience at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute on October 15. * The 
nation itself, under our popular constitution, must be the 
driving power? He was thinking of other matters, as well as 
of education ; but teachers who have a full sense of citizen- 
ship must all be wondering when that driving power will be 
energetically applied to educational problems. With our 
national character to work upon—and about this we may be 
pardoned if we are a little self-complacent—a statesmanlike 
measure of educational reform—organizing everything and 
levelling down nothing—should, with the nation at its back to 
pass it into law, save England. To destroy the self-com- 
placency of England as to its education is the task of the day. 
External forces are beginning to do this by arousing fears for 
our commercial position, and, if suffered to operate alone, will 
end in producing panic legislation. Internal forces, such as can 
be supplied by the steady pressure of all educational workers, 
are the only means by which the best of Education Bills can 
be carried into law. The Government has been helped by 
much excellent advice from those who may count as experts in 
education ; and, with the Report of the Bryce Commission to 
start from, should be able to produce zke Bill which is wanted. 
The Teachers! Guild and other educational associations must 
now more than ever strive to use all their forces to help in the 
generation of the national steam. 


AS in this country the teaching profession contains a large 
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preponderance of women, and as there are more girls than boys 
of school age, and as the conditions of girls’ schools and the 
special needs of girls as regards their actual studies, their tech- 
nical instruction, and their preparation for life, are presumably 
more likely to be wisely dealt with by authorities on which 
women are fully represented, the members of the Teachers’ 
Guild should take a warm interest in the work of the Com- 
mittee for securing the presence of women on Secondary Edu- 
cation Authorities. This Committee began its work early in 
1900, with Sir Richard Jebb as Chairman and Mr. Arthur 
Acland as Vice-Chairman, and published its first report in June, 
1901. A leaflet issued by the Committee in September last calls 
attention, very opportunely, to the present scanty representation 
of women on Local Education Authorities, and to the need of 
watchfulness as to the proposals of Parliament in the Bill which 
is promised “an honourable place” in the Government pro- 
gramme for 1902. It clenches its arguments by quoting a Par- 
hamentary return, which shows that of the hundred and 
thirteen Administrative County and County Borough Councils 


in England only eighteen had, up to July, 1900, co-opted any 
women. 


‘THE Guild has always held that in the interest of our national 
education women should be included in our Educational 
Authorities. The Bryce Commissioners emphasized the same 
opinion in their Report(Vol. 1., page 272, par. 43). Parhament 
seems to have got so far as to think it right to provide for the 
compulsory inclusion of representatives of teachers, “men or 
women,” on the Education Committees of Administrative 
County and County Borough Authorities. “ Men and women,” 
with women in proper proportion to men, is what the Guild 
and several other associations of teachers regard as the only 
satisfactory provision. 


LIKE most active bodies which are doing pioneer work, the 
Committee for securing the presence of women on Secondary 
Education Authorities requires financial help from all those who 
are interested in the cause which it is trying to promote, 
and has just issued a second appeal for funds, having exhausted 
the proceeds of the first. Members of the Guild and readers 
of The Journal of Education generally, if they wish to help the 
Committee, are invited to send subscriptions to H. B. Garrod, 
Hon. Treasurer of the Committee, 72 Compayne Gardens, 
W. Hampstead, N.W. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


Cx at 


FRANCE. 


Some recent incidents in French educational affairs are worthy of at 
least passing mention. First we hear from Paris that the number of 
entries at the /ycées and collèges, boys and girls alike, has gone up con- 
siderably as compared with the opening of the school year in 1899 and 
1901, when the falling off gave some cause for anxiety. The return to 
normal prosperity in the State schools of Paris may be partly due to the 
dispersion of certain teaching orders in consequence al the Association 
Law. But the question, as Le Temps says, is not one that could be 
answered without searching inquiry. It seems, however, pretty safe to 
say that the impending lowering of the age for admission to the military 
school, St. Cyr, with the suggested lowering for admission to the Ecole 
Polytechnique, has some bearing on the increase. And the fact that 
by far the largest proportional increase is recorded at the Lycée St. 
Louis—the establishment that has the greatest number of preparatory 
cours for these two special schools—gives weight to the opinion. 
Another interesting point refers to girls’ schools only. Here the 
Minister of Public Instruction has advised the generalizing of a practice 
hitherto adopted as an experiment in a few of the /ycées and collèges. 
It gives to members of the higher classes—provided they are not 
reading for examinations—the choice of dropping some of the subjects 
on the regular programme of work, and of taking up optional ones. 

This elasticity will, the Minister thinks, serve the interests of pupils by 
enabling them to develop their powers according to a natural bent ; 
while it will also contribute to the popularity of these schools, which, 
though in many cases of quite recent origin, ‘‘ already enjoy a large 
measure of favour.” 

The remaining incident is extra-scholastic in area, for it deals with 
the display of unwholesome literature in the streets of Paris. In 
discussing a possible remedy, the Academic Council of the Department 
of the Seine formally expressed a wish that the Government would take 
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steps to secure **the removal of the kiosks and newspaper stalls in the 
neighbourhood of the approaches to the entrance of the /ycées and 
schools." The Minister of the Interior, to whom a copy of the 
resolution was forwarded, has promised to examine the matter, and he 
hopes to deal with it in such a way as to combine the freedom of buying 
and selling with the moral hygiene of the streets. 


GERMANY. 

More than six months have passed since the Kaiser proclaimed the 
equality of status of the three types of full-course higher schools in 
Prussia, but as yet there has been no authoritative pronouncement as to 
the re-adjust ment of privileges attached to the leaving certificate of each 
school type, which was to be the necessary corollary to His Majesty's 
decree. It is said that the Bundesrat has agreed that A'ea/gyrinasial- 
abiturtenten shall be admitted to the study of medicine; it is also 
hinted that the agitation, initiated by the lawyers of Frankfort, for a 
wider admission of students to the Law Faculties is not unlikely to be 
successful, while the present body of teachers in higher schools is con- 
templating, with apprehension, the effects of the decision to open the 
profession to the pupils of all three types of schools. Each of these 
proposed changes has occasioned numerous protests ; and medical 
men, law professors, and high legal functionaries deprecate any lowering 
of the standard. The objections are, perhaps, rather social than edu- 
cational in their nature, but the opposition to the admission of students 
from the Oberrealschule to the study of modern philology, and thus to 
the career of modern language teachers, is on firmer ground ; and one 
looks forward to the publication of that counterblast which one of the 
best known professors of modern philology is credited with the intention 
of writing. 

Amid all these unsettled issues the new ZeAr?/áne have appeared, 
and will be introduced in the autumn. One of the main points 
insisted upon by the Emperor was that each type was to be allowed to 
accentuate with greater emphasis its own peculiar characteristics, and 
the manner in which this has been attained is comparatively simple, 
and certainly interesting. — In 1892, in order to meet the outcry against 
overpressure, the number fof hours was reduced. Now, apparently 
accepting in some measure Paulsen's dictum that it is not over work, but 
rather over-diffusion of interest, which creates the sensation of ex- 
cessive strain, the total number of hours of attendance has been 
increased, and the additional hours assigned to one branch of study. 
In the case of the Gymnasium, the astonishing fact is that, in spite 
of all that has been urged on behalf of Greek, in spite of Willamowitz- 
Mollendorf's brilliant defence of his favourite study before the Confer- 
ence of last year, six of the seven additional hours are devoted to 
Latin. In Untertertia and Odertertéa this additional hour per week is 
secured at the expense of French, which, however, gains one hour 
during each of the last three years; but, even though it thus secures 
one hour above its former total, it is open to doubt whether its posi. 
tion is really improved. In the Aealeymnasium the hours are in- 
creased by three ; and here, again, it is Latin that wins the great 
advantage, and, once more, it is French that suffers, having but four 
hours in each of the ** Thirds” instead of seven; while Latin gains one 
hour in each of the last six school years. In the Oderrealschule the 
only change is an addition of four hours to history, which, in all 
schools, is now no longer associated with geography, the latter having 
been raised to the dignity of an independent branch of study, with a 
special Fachichrer of its own. 

The notes on method which follow the detailed programme of study 
in each branch contain much*that is interesting. Those referring to 
French and English read here and there like a rebuke to over- 
zealous partisans of the reform method. The too great desire for 
novelty may be responsible for the following sentence :—** Teachers are 
warned not to pay excessive attention to mere externals in the conditions 
prevailing in the foreign country, while more weighty matters of special 
importance in their relation to Germany are neglected." Again, 
translation from the foreign tongue is to be the normal procedure, 
and is only to be replaced by a free discussion of the text in cases where 
the skill of the teacher and the development of the pupil guarantee the 
perfect comprehension of the contents of the reading book. A similar 
limitation is placed upon free composition in the foreign tongue. But 
would all modern language teachers in this country subscribe the 
following sentence :—** The relation between knowledge (Wissen) 
and ability to use it (Anse) must in the case of a living tongue 
be quite different from that which obtains in a dead language ; a 


many-sided ability, full of life, must always in the former case be the 
chief aim” ? 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The report of the Minister of Education for the year 1900 indicates an 
addition of more than 2,500 to the number of scholars, there being now on 
the rolls of Government schools 18,557 children, with an average attend- 
ance of 14,663. The cost has been Z4. 17s. 3d. a head, the high rate 
being due to the fact that education is carried on in a large number of 
small schools scattered over a wide area. The average salary for head 
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| EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FROM 


MR. MURRAYS LISI. 


In Preparation or Just Published. 


MR. MURRAY’S STANLEY'S LIFE OF ARNOLD. Teachers’ Edition. 
With a Preface by Sir pos Fitcu, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector 
HOME AND SCHOOL LI B RARY of Training Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in One Volume, with Photogravure 
. Portrait and Sixteen Half-tone Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ready immediately. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. e work is set by the Board of Education for the Elementary Teachers' 
rtificate, 1902. 


This series of volumes is intended for the general reader as well as for school use. 
"There are many subjects, formerly described as educational, on which the intelligent 


reader of to-day is required, or desires, to inform himself, for the purposes of his busi- , 
ness or his recreation. To this end the various volumes have been entrusted to Saree ART te ee „OF 


experts in the subjects with which they deal, and, itis hoped, the series will ultimately à : : 1 Magos 
be found to cover in convenient and readable volumesa wide field of human knowledge. special use of candidates for the London University Examinations. Crown 8vo, 


Several of the volumes contain appropriate illustrations, maps, diagrams, &c., and 55. — — E [Just ont. 
their prices will vary froma shilling to half-a-crown. Among those already arranged 

for are :— A GENERAL HISTORY OF HUROPH, 350-1900. 

in preparation. By Ouiver J. THATCHER and FERDINAND ScuwiLL, Authors of '* Europe in 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, , the Middle Ages.” Revised and adapted to the requirements of English 

M.A., Chaplain to Lincoln's Inn, Editor of ** Lyra Sacra,” &c. Colleges and Schools, by ARTHUR HassALL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

i : With Bibliographies at the end of each Section. With Maps and Genealogical 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COINAGE. By Lord Avzenury, Tables. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Just out. 


F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. 
In the press. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. Julius Cæsar, King 
Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lady Macnus, Author of '' Boys of the Bible," 

&c. With Illustrations. 
This volume, designed for school and home use, is based on the recommendations 
fer Pistory teaching made by Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board 
or London. 


THLHGRAPHS AND THLEHPHONHBS. By Sir W. H. 


PREECE, K.C.B., &c., sometime President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Shortly, 


HLECTRIC WIREMEN'S WORE. By W. C. CLINTON, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, 
London. [.SAortly. 

This volume is written with particular reference to the requirements of the Pre- 
liminary Examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


Just out. 


ALGEBRA. Part I. By E. M. Lancey, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S. N. R. BRnapLv, M.A., 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. rs. 6d. 

This volume is pear adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of the 

Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for teachers only, 

can be obtained separately. 


A FIRST COURSH OF PRACTICAL SCIHNCBH, 

with fall directions for Experiments and numerous Exercises. 

By J. H. LEoNAnp, B.Sc. Loxp, With a Preface by Dr. GLapstong, F.R.S. 

rs. 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating the 
learner's powers of observation and experiment. 


| 
Other Volumes in preparation include :— 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIM- 
INARIBS. A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical. By G. B. 
Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and University Lecturer in 
Classical Geography. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 2vo, 21s. net 

ust out. 

This book will deal in detail with the campaign of Marathon, and with those of 

the years 480-479 B.C. The author has personally examined the scenes of the great 

events recorded, and has made surveys of Thermopylæ and Platæa for the purpose of 

the work. There will be introductory chapters on the relation between the Greeks 

and the Oriental monarchies prior to the year 490 B.c. The book will be fully illus- 
trated by maps, photographs, and sketches of the main sites of interest. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History 


of Exploration and Geographical Science, from the Opening of the Tenth to the 
Middle of the Thirteenth Century (A.D. 900-1250). By C. RAvMoND BEAZLEY, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Authcr of ''The Dawn of Modern Geo- 
raphy from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to goo A.D." With Maps and 
lustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. [Ready immediately. 

This volume will include an account of the Scandinavian Explorers, and ifi 
Saga travel literature ; of the Pilgrims and Religious Travellers, such as Szewulf and 
Benjamin of Tudela; of the Merchant Travellers, such as the Elder Polos ; of the 
Missionary and Diplomatic Travellers, such as William de Rubruquis and John de 
Plano Carpini ; and of the Scientific Geographers and Map Makers, such as Matthew 
Paris, Henry of Maintz, Lambert of St. Omer, &c. With some notice of the Arab 
and Chinese Geographers and Travellers of this time, such as Edrisi, &c. 

As in the former volume, the object of the present is to give a thoroughly repre- 
sentative and so complete account of geographical progress during a great t of the 
Middle Ages. Beginning with the changes wrought by the Northmen, this second 
instalment brings down the narrative to the close of the Crusading era, and the high- 
est point of the Empire of the Mongol Tartars. 


The History of Commeroe. By C. S. FsARENSIDE, M.A. 
The Caloulus for Artisans. By Prof. O. Henrici, F.R.S., &c. 
Introduction to Plato’s Republic. By Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL. 
Music. By A. Katiscx, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By S. Rarporort, Ph.D. 
Heroes of the West. A Biographical Sketchof Modern History. By the Rev. 

A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and F. S. Marvin, M.A. 
Tennyson’s CEnone. By rune adi cde M.A. 

C. C. 


THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. New Testament 


Teachings for Secondary Schools. A Sequel to ‘The Dawn of Revelation." 
By Miss M. BRAMsTON, Author of '* The Dawn of Revelation," "Judæa and 
her Rulers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. Essays towards a Constructive 
Policy. Edited by Laurig MacNvus, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. 
One Volume. [Ready shortly. 


Chap. r.—Aims and Methods. By the Epiror. 

Chap. 2.—Church Schools and ligious Education. By the Rev. 
BERNARD Reyno ps, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

Chap. 3.— Training and Registration of Teachers. By Francis Storr, 
B.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Education." 

Chap. 4.—'The Punotion Inspection in Secondary Schools. By Sir 

[UA FircH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training 
leges. 

Chap. s.—ffcience in Bducation. By Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., F.R.S 

Chap. 6.—Industrial Needs. e A. D. PROvAND, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 

Chap. ;5.—-O0mmercial Eduoation.—(2;) Secondary. By T. A. ORGAN, 
L.C.C., Vice-Chairman of the Technical Education Board. (6) Uni- 
versity. By Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, Director of the London 
School of Economics. 

Chap. 8.—Agricultural Education. By Jonn C. Mevp, M.A., Executive 
Member of tbe Agricultural Education Committee, 

Chap. 9. — The Place of Modern Languages ina Liberal Bduoation. 
By H. W. Eve, formerly Head Master of University College School. 

Bibliographical Wote, &c. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY'S TEXT-BOOKS OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
COMMHRCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business 


Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, ay, 6d. 

ust out. 

This text-book of Hande/lswissenscha/t is designed for the use of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It will also be useful to those 
already engaged in commercial pursuits. The author has been able to draw on his 
own experience of business, extending over more than twenty-five years, and he has 
been fortunate in the assistance of business friends and acquaintances, as well as in the 
information put at his disposal by courteous public officials. His volume includes 
chapters on Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnership ; 
Companies, Syndicates, and Trusts; Principal and Agent; Contracts; Banking; 
Transit; Insurance; Tariffs; Employers’ Liability; Commercial Travellers; 
Consuls, &c. 
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teachers and assistants has been £131. 18s. 9d., as against £121. 7s. 4d. 
in the previous year; and, with the increase of payment, has come an 
improvement in the teachers. The remark may be deemed cynical, but 
is nevertheless true, that in the purchase of teaching power, as in other 
commodities, the quality varies directly as the price. True, there are 
men, and still more often women, who will prepare themselves as dili- 
gently, and labour as faithfully, to receive a scanty wage as to earn a 
liberal one. But in dealing with masses we may ignore the hero; and 
the general law, applicable in any community, is as here mathematically 
expressed. If haply, however, we should be told that the statement is 
a mere platitude, we can only reply that almost every report on 
education from a British colony gives utterance to it. Platitudes 
ie sometimes be repeated lest the truths that they cover should 
lost. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY, PROVIDENT 
FUND. 


HE principle that the adequate remuneration of assistant 
masters is of the first importance to the efficiency of a 
school is slowly coming to be recognized. The Bryce Com- 
mission spoke strongly on the subject. The reports of the 
inspectors of secondary schools for 1900-1 are full of complaints 
of the difficulties caused by inadequate staffs and underpaid 
masters. Mr. Pullinger, for instance, one of His Majesty's 
Chief Inspectors, says: * It seems quite impossible at present 
to expect men of high attainments to offer themselves as 
teachers in many of the secondary schools. . . . One cannot 
too strongly urge that, unless much better salaries are paid, the 
work will not be done in as efficient manner as it should be." 

Unfortunately, governing bodies, in their anxiety to offer such 
terms to the head master as will attract a thoroughly able man, 
have lost sight of the fact that the most capable head is power- 
less without a good staff at his back. lt is, therefore, gratifying 
to find one governing body insisting to those who have the 
power of the purse that no school can hope to be permanently 
efficient which cannot secure and retain the services of able 
assistant masters. The directors of Elizabeth College, Guernsey, 
perhaps because they have never been subject to the blighting 
influence of the Charity Commission, have always kept this 
point in view, and, in 1897, in applying to the States of 
Guernsey (by which the school is partly supported) for further 
help, they said : 

It is quite certain that it [an increased revenue of £300] will not 
enable the directors to reward adequately the long services of certain 
masters or hold out any inducement to able men to stay with us more 
than a few years. The fact will remain that able men, whose abilities 
would have taken them to the front in any other line of life, must be 
content, if they elect to stay at the college, with about the lowest 
salary which any young man of good degree will accept. Prospects are 
practically #7/, and any provision for old age out of the question. 

It should be noted here that the salaries paid at Elizabeth 
College compare very favourably with those given in schools of 
the same rank in England. 

As some help towards solving the problem of how to retain a 
good staff, the directors have instituted a provident fund, the 
objects of which are thus described :—(a) Some inducement to 
successful masters to stay and some provision for old age to 
those who will devote their lives to the college. (2) Assistance 
during temporary illness. (c) A possible provision for small 
increments to salaries. With the object, inzer alia, of making 
it possible to fix an age-limit for retirement. To provide funds 
for carrying out the scheme the fees of the scholars are to be 
raised from £12 to £14, and the whole of the additional revenue 
will be used for the benefit of the assistant masters. 

The chief features of the scheme are :—Every master is to 
subscribe 5 per cent. of his salary. A sum by way of bonus, 
equal to such deduction, is to be provided out of the fund 
raised by the increase in fees. Each subscriber’s account is to 
be kept separately, and he will be credited with the amount of 
his own subscription 2/4s the directors’ contribution (less 
IO per cent. for expenses). In case of death while a subscriber, 
his estate will be credited with the full amount standing in his 
name. Incase of retirement or dismissal after ten years’ service, 
he will be entitled to the whole amount of his credit with the 
fund ; if the same event occurs when he has served less than 
ten years, to a certain proportion of it. Any money accruing to 
the fund through the operation of this last clause is to be 
credited to a reserve account, which is to be devoted to grants 


made to subscribers during illness and grants to the family of a 
subscriber in case of his death. The whole fund may be 
supplemented by subscriptions, donations, or legacies, and 
all sums are to go to form a “Salaries Augmentation Fund.” 
The administration of the whole scheme is to be vested in a 
managing committee of five, two of whom are to be assistant 
masters. It remains to add that the retiring age has been fixed 
at sixty, and all future masters will be obliged to join the scheme. 
As an instance of the benefits of the scheme, it is calculated 
that a master serving thirty-five years at a salary of /,200 (no 
allowance being made for increase) will be able when he retires 
to buy an annuity of £100. 

It 1s to be hoped that the spirited action of the Guernsey 
directors will meet with its reward in securing them the services 
of an able and loyal staff, and that increased fees will mean no 
diminution of numbers. G. F. BRIDGE. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters? 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed om December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members ** The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsibie 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


AT last we are incorporated. The energies of the Incorporation 
Committee and the Council may now be turned to other problems, and 
there is a general feeling of relief. It will, however, be for a time 
difficult to recognize the A.M.A. under its new designation the 
I.A.A.M., and there will be few at least who will abandon the familiar 
title without some feeling of regret. 

There can be no doubt that the activity displayed by the Association 
during the summer months has been no temporary, spasmodic effort, 
but rather the commencement of a long period of sustained activity. 
We have first to congratulate ourselves on the part taken by our 
Association in the formation of an Educational Section of the British 
Association. Our delegates, Messrs. Daniell and Rouse, were warmly 
applauded at the close of their report of their work given at the General 
Meeting on September 21, and it was noted with satisfaction that both 
were to serve on the Committee to investigate the influence of Uni- 
versities, examining bodies, and scholarships on the curricula of 
secondary schools ; Mr. Rouse being appointed Secretary. 

In the second place the Central Welsh Board, having in view the 
establishment of a pension scheme for school teachers, invited the 
Welsh Branches to meet and to criticize the scheme. Of this we hope 
to have more to say in the next Journal. Lastly, the Association has 
been invited to send two delegates to a conference, in which all 
educational associations are to join, with the object of drafting sugges- 
tions for the Education Bill of 1902. 

The above all point to the fact that we are steadily beginning to 
approach our proper place. But we have, in addition, to pride our- 
selves on the formation of a new Branch, to include Eton, Wellington, 
and Oxford. Of this the Rev. C. F. A. Wimberley is the convener. 

Allusion has already been made to the General Meeting. Pa 
were read by Messrs. Dickenson (Rugby), Morris (Bedford Grammar 
School), and Kahn (University College School. In the absence 
ofthe Rev. J. F. Tristram, Mr. Rouse read the paper which he had 
written on ** The Political Situation." 

Mr. Tristram, an assistant master at the Hulme Grammar School, 
Manchester, and a member of the Moss Side School Board, dealt mainly 
with the question of delimitation, on which his opinions should be 
peculiarly valuable. After referring to the good work of the School 
Boards, he recognized that for them the passing of the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889 marked the beginning of the end. It seemed 
to him that even ‘‘the man in the street " must realize that something 
wanted doing to remedy the waste occasioned by the unhealthy com- 
petition of evening classes supported by public money in the shape of 
rates and taxes or Government grants. He expressed doubt as to the 
Government having any plan or ideal besides the obvious one of saving 
money. The schools of science and evening schools were not restricted 
as such, but only those under School Boards, and the competition 
between such schools carried on by voluntary committees and the 
secondary schools proper was still allowed to go on. All those higher 
primary schools and classes were to be placed under the Councils, but 
the Councils were not to be allowed an adequate sum of money to 
support them. Mr. Tristram insisted on the importance of catching the 
talented few of those children who would stay at an elementary school 
an additional year young, and saw little difficulty in devising a plan to 
bring this about if only any party were in earnest about national 
education. The paper concluded with the following quotation from a 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. | MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


MANUAL OF THE FOUR COSPELS. By the Rev. T. H. SrokorE, D.D., 
Rector of Waddington, Lincoln, Author of the ‘Old Testament History for 
Schools." Part 1., The Gospel Narrative. Part lI., The Gospel Teaching. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or separately, Parts I and II, 2s. each. 


A FRENCH PRIMER. Consisting of Accidence and Syntax. For use in 
Middle and Lower Forms. By Artuur H. Watt, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master in Marlborough College, Author of ** A Concise 
French Grammar." Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Literatuxe.—' Lucid, logical, and well displayed, and quite calculated to meet 
the wants of middle and lower forms, The irregularities of the verbs are particularly 
well shown." 


A CUIDE TO ADVANCED CERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Containing 
Selections from Modern English Authors, from the Sandhurst Papers, and from 
Magazines and Newspapers; with copious Notes and Idiomatic Renderings of 
some of the more dificult phrases and sentences ; the whole being preceded by 
an exhaustive Grammatical Introduction. By EpvARD EHRKE, late Master of 
Modern Languages in King Edward's School, Bath. Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 


COETHE.— HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. Edited, with Notes, by the late 
C. A. Bucunnem, Ph. D., M.A., and Emma S. BucuugiM.. With an Introduction 
dealing with the literary qualities of the poem by EpwaAnRD Dowpen, LL.D., 
D.C.L., and a Biographical Sketch by E. S. Bucttheim. Extra fcap. £vo, cloth, 


3s. 
Scotsman. —'* Has a special interest as containing also a sympathetic introduction 
to the poem from the pen of Prof. Dowden, and a brief biographical sketch of Prof. 
Buchheim, written by his daughter. There is no edition of the work in which an 
English reader could study it with greater interest or advantage.” 


ARITHMETIC. With or without Answers to the Exercises. By R. 
HARGREAVES, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Master at Merchant Taylors School and at Rossall School, Fellow of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

School World. —'* In two respects, at least, this book is unusually good ; attention 
is paid to really economical methods of computation, and the treatment of approxi- 
mate calculations is sound. The text, which contains much interesting matter, both 
theoretical and practical, will probably appeal to the teacher rather than to the 
pupil ; but this will not prevent the use of the book as a class book in schools. A trial 
of Mr. Hargreaves’ book may be recommended," 


CEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FROM NIXON'S ‘EUCLID REVISED." With Solu- 
tions. By ALEXANDER LARMOR, M.A., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master in the Londonderry Academical Institution. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"atwre.—'' This is a collection of many hundred examples, illustrating the various 
propositions of Euclid's six books, as wall as many other domains of the geometry of 
the right line and circle. . . . Everything of importance in the subject is dealt with. 
Hints are given for tlie solution of all the more easy questions, while fully worked 
out solutions are given for the more advanced. The work is therefore one of very 
great value both for the student and for the teacher. . . . Mr. Larmor is quite right 
in maintaining that the student of geometry should he provided with a ‘copious and 
varied collection of exercises,’ and with an ‘opportunity for consulting the solution 
of a problem or theorem in which he has failed, while his interest in it is still fresh.’ 
Such an opportunity is afforded by this excellent representative collection." 


ARISTOPHANES. — THE PEACE. With Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


38. 6d. 
University Corresfondent.—'* A good working edition of the ‘ Peace’ has long 
been wanted, and Dr. Merry has given us one. The introduction, without being too 
full, supplies all that is needful for the average student, together with some excellent 
notes on the date of Phidias’ trial and death. The notes on subject-matter and 
language are full, clear, and accurate, the translations being particularly happy." 


SCENES FROM SOPHOCLES, AJAX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. E. Laurence, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 
In Preparation. 


SCENES FROM SOPHOCLES, ANTICONE. 
T. MACCI PLAUT! RUDENS. Editio Minor, with an Appendix on 


Scansion, for the use of Schools, by EpwaAnD Sonnenscuein, D.Litt. Oxon., 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the University of Birmingham. Extra fcap. 
&vo, cloth, Text and Appendix interleaved, 4s. 6d. . 

Literature.—‘ Its immediate raisen d'être lies in the fact that the Plautus is one of 
the 1902 subjects for the Pass B.A. of the University of London; but it will be useful 
for all students of the author. The text is interleaved with blank sheets for the 
pe ses of annotation—a useful feature ; and the edition as a whole commands our 

ig 


est praise.” 

TALES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. Parts I and II. Adapted from the 
Text of Livy. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises, By 
Joun Barrow ALLEN, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 15. 6d. each. 

Journal of Education (reviewing Part If).—‘'‘ This book is the continuation of 

a previous collection of tales under the same title, and is intended as a stepping-stone 

to the translation of a Latin author. It will fulfil its purpose admirably in schools 

in which the author's ‘Elementary Latin Grammar’ is used... . There is a full 
equipment of notes, vocabularies, and exercises, and every care has been taken to 
overcome difficulties by presenting them gradually." 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOCICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENCLISH LANCUACE. By 
the Rev. W. W. SkgaT, Litt.D. New Edition, completely Re-written and 
Re-arranged. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLECES OF OXFORD. 


Fifteenth Edition, Revised to January, 1901. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, as. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.Ç. 


Lonpoy : 
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The completest and most accurate French Dictionary 
ever published at the price. 


New French Dictionary by F. E. A. Gasc. 


A CONCISE DIOTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
HNGLISH LANGUAGHS. By F. E. A. Gasc. Medium 16:mo, treble 


columns, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. HALES. 


NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE AGE OF CHAUCHR. By F. J. SNELL, M.A. With 


an Introduction by Prof. HALEs. 


PART III. now ready. 


BELL’S LATIN COURSE FOR THB FIRST YHBHAR. 
By E, s rci end MM and J. G. Srencer, B.A. With numerous 
ustrations. rown 8vo, rs. 6d. 


BELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 
LIVY. Book XXI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


F. E. A. Traves, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY. Being Portions of Thucyd- 
ides, Books VI. and VII. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
W. CookwortHy Compton, M.A., Head Master of Dover College. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Book I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., late Classical Master at St. Paul's 
School. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 


With numerous lllustrations, with or without Vocabularies, 1s. 6d. 


HORACE : ODES. Book IV. Edited by H. LATTER, M.A., 


Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. 


CICHRO: DE SENHECTUTH. Edited by A. S. Warman, 


B.A., Assistant Master at Manchester Grammar School. 


CICERO: DE AMICITIA. Edited by II. J. L. J. Mass£, 


M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 


VERGIL: AENBID. Book V. Edited by J. T. PHILLIPSON, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 


GREEK PLAYS. 


2s. each. 


EURIPIDES: HECUBA. Fdited by the Rev. A. W. Urcorr, 
M.A., Head Master of St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 


HURIPIDES: MBDHA. Edited by the Rev. T. NickLIN, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Rossall. 


BELUS CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. Crown &vo, rs. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 


Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART CALVHRLHY. 
Complete in One Volume. With a Memoir by Sir WarTk& J. SENDALL, 
G.C.M.G., Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait, 

'" None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 
pleasure." — Morning Post. 


In Six Vols., crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN HUROPH. From the Fall 
of Constantinople. By the late Tomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. A New Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date by ARTHUR HaAssALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. [F ots. Z., L., LI., and IV. ready. Vols. V. and VI. shortly.) 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
PRESOOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright 


Edition. With the Notes of Jouu Foster Kirk, and the Author's latest 
Corrections. With a new Introduction by GeorGE Parker Winsuir, A.M. 
(Harvard). Three Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATHD. A Dictionary of Synony- 


mous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate signification of 
Words of Similar Meaning. Hlustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon €, J. SmivH, M.A. With the Author's latest Correc- 
tions and Additions. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy SuitTH, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Reissue in cheaper form, 6s. 


London; GEQRGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Fabian tract :—‘* What the national well-being demands, and what we 
must insist upon, is that every child, dull or clever, rich or poor, should 
receive all the education requisite for the full development of its 
faculties.” This seemed to him a truly noble ideal, every step toward 
which would truly and permanently enhance the glory and the welfare 
of the nation. 

A subsequent somewhat lively discussion ended with the passing of 
a resolution proposed by Mr. Storr in favour of joint action being 
taken by Secondary Education Associations in reference to the forth- 
coming Bill. 

At the meeting of the Council held at University College School 
prior to the General Meeting, the Chairman (Mr. Bridge) moved en bloc 
the foilowing resolutions, which were carried :— 

I. ** That the Council expresses its approval of the resolutions of the 
Executive Council on Education Bill No. 1 of last Session, and considers 
that no Bill for establishing Local Authorities will be satisfactory which 
does not embody the points laid down in these resolutions." 

II. ** That the Council requests the Branches to bring the subjects 
referred to in Resolutions 1 and 2 before local M.P.’s and such other 
public men as they think fit.” 

III. * That the Parliamentary policy of the Association in the en- 
suing Session be directed towards (1) securing an audit of the accounts 
of endowed schools; (2) obtaining through a Government Depart- 
ment such a return from endowed schools as will show (a) income 
from all sources, (^) expenditure, (c) number of scholars and cost of 
education per head, (4) full details of the salary and other, emolu- 
ments of the head and assistant masters ; (3) raising in either House 
of Parliament the question of the present position of assistant masters 
as regards tenure and remuneration." 

IV. ** That the subjects of State assistance for enabling assistant 
masters to make provision for old age, granting to dismissed assistants 
a right of appeal to the Board of Education, and the urgent need for 
the registration of school teachers should also be brought to the notice 
of M. P.'s." 

Mr. Houghton also moved: ** That the Council considers that the 
practice, which obtains in certain schools, of compelling assistants to 
bear the expenses of substitutes during illness is illegal, inequitable, and 
opposed to the practice of the majority of schools, and this meeting 
considers it the duty of all assistant masters to resist any such imposition 
by every means in their power." Mr. Swinstead seconded, and the 
motion was carried. 

We have to regret the loss of Messrs. De Gruchy Gaudin and 
Lipscomb on their appointment to head masterships. We heartily 
congratulate these gentlemen, and we cannot but think that the 
practical synchronism of the appointment of two modern language 
masters to such important schools as Carnarvon and Isleworth is a 
sign of the times. 


HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—Àt a recent meeting of the 
London Chamber of Commerce the Chairman of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Committee (Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P.) brought up a report 
from a special sub-committee, which was unanimously adopted, recom- 
mending an important new departure in connexion with the Chamber’s 
Commercial Education Scheme. In order to a^ord some preparation 
for the examinations for the Commercial Education Certificates of the 
Chamber, it has been determined to institute, during the autumn, 
courses of lectures by capable exponents in subjects comprised within 
the scope of a higher commercial education. These lectures include 
such subjects as commercial history, commercial and industrial law, 
commercial geography, and banking and currency. It is also intended 
to arrange for lectures by high commercial and practical authorities on 
subjects which pertain to what has been aptly termed ‘‘ the Machinery 
of Business," and the special operations of particular branches of 
commerce, which, in the past, it must be admitted, have not been 
adequately taught in Great Britain as they have upon the Continent 
and in the United States, owing to the absence of the necessary 
teaching power. A fund has been opened, towards which very hand- 
some contributions have already been received, which it is expected will 
be largely supplemented in other quarters, where the value of the com- 
mercial education movement is appreciated. Encouragement will also 
be given to the teaching of foreign languages, in which connexion the 
Spanish Chamber of Commerce in London is arranging for classes to 
be held in the rooms of the London Chamber of Commerce, to supply 
a deficiency in the means available for acquiring the Spanish language 
in a useful and practical form. This efiort is most important in view 
of the large proportions and possibilities of trade with Spanish-speaking 
countries in the old and new worlds. It is expected that the facilities 
proposed to be given to students to prepare themselves for all branches 
of the scheme, apart from what may be done by existing agencies— whose 
work will be supplemented by the Chamber's lectures and classes— will 
increase still further the growing number of candidates who have pre- 
sented themselves for examination, the number at the last examination 
having been nearly 2,000. The results of this examination will shortly 
be issued, together with the syllabus of classes and lectures for 1901-1902 
now in course of preparation. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. Part I. By A. D. Goptey, M.A, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With numerous Illustrations, Vocabu- 
lary, and Hints on Grzmmar. Similar in style and aim to the well-known 
“ French without Tears." Crown 8vo, cloth, gd. 

Prof. DALB, Principal of University College. Liverpool, 
says:—‘' The plan is exceliently conceived and skilfully worked out. For 
elementary teaching in schools the book should be most useful." 


PHYSICAL DHTHRMINATIONS. A Manual of Laboratory Instruc- 
tions for the Determination of Physical Quantities connected with General 
Physics, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism, Light and Optics, and Sound. By 
W. R. KeLsev, B.Sc., A. JL. E. E., Lecturer in Physics in the Textile, Dyeing, 
and Engineering Departments of the Bradford Municipal Technical College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Prof. J. HENDERSON, D.Sc., F.R.S.H., of the Borough Poly- 
technic Institute, S&y8:- ' / consider that it is admirably adapted for 
that class of student for whom it ts specially intended—those going in Jor their 
B.Sc. Degree in Physics. 4 trust it will be appreciated by them as it deserves." . 


A THXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mupbcg, A.R.C.Sc., Lond., 
Lecturer in Biology at the London School of Medicine for Women. With about 
150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

MORCHAUX CHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selected and Edited by 
R. L. A. Du Ponter, M.A., Assistant Master in Winchester College. The 
Extracts are classified under the following headings :—'' Narrations," ‘* De- 
scriptions,” ‘‘Genre Didactique,” ‘Style Oratoire," * Biographie," “Style 
Epistolaire,” '"Anecdotique," ''Comédie." Explanatory Notes and Short 
Accounts of the Authors cited are given. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LAURBATA. Selections from the best Poets from Shakespeare to Swinburne, 
with Biographical Notes. Edited by R. WiLtson, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Prof. DowbEN writes:—"'' It seems to me an admirably chosen book of poetry 
for the young. Any young reader who had come to enjoy its contents would have 
gained a valuable possession and would be on the way to further gains.” 


BOOKS FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 


THM ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. For Use in 
Schools and Colleges. By W. A. SugNsTONE, F.R.S., Lecturer in Chemistry 
at Clifton College. With nearly 150 lllustrations. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Laboratory Companion. 1:25 pp., cloth, rs. 6d. 

A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Coox, D.Sc., F.I.C., Principal of the Clifton 
Laboratory, Bristol. loth, 1s. 6d. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Cu. M. 
VAN DEVENTER. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. 2s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. A 
LEHFELDT, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. With 
40 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Dr. J. H. Van 'r Horr, Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. In three vols., demy 8vo, 
illustrated, 28s. net ; or obtainable separately, as follows :— 

Vot. I. Chemical Dynamics. 12s. net. 

Vor. IIl. Chemical Statics. 8s. 6d. net. 

VoL. III. Relations between Properties and Compositions. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE STANDARD COURSE OF ELEMENTARY CHEMIS- 
TRY. ByE. J. Cox, F.C.S., Head Master of the George Dixon Higher-Grade. 
School, Birmingham. In Five Parts, issued separately :—Parts 1.-IV., 7d- 
each; Part V., ts. The complete work, in one vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 

CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By T. S. 
Dymonp, F.I.C., Lecturer in the County Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 
With a Preface by Prof. MELDoLA, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINHHBRS. By Professor Jonn PERRY, 
F.R.S. About 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. : 

MAGNNETISM AND HLECTHRICITY. An Elementary Treatise for 
nne Students, Descriptive and Experimental. By J. Pacey YORKE, of the 

orthern Polytechnic Institute, London. With nearly 150 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BLEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By ALFRED EARL, 
M.A., Senior Science Master at Tonbridge School. With nearly 7o Illustrations. 
Crown 8«o, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By LEONARD Hitl 
M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. 
xii. + 484 pages. Witb 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. HERBERTSON, 
Ph.D., Assistant Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A FIRST GHOMETRY BOOK. A Simple Course of Exercises based on 
Experiment and Discovery, introductory to the study of Geometry. By J. G. 
Hamitton, B.A., Lecturer on Geometry at the Froebel Educational Institute ;. 
and F. KETTLE, B.A., Head Master of Clapham High School for Boys. Crown. 
8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth, 1s. Answers (for Teachers only), 6d. 

NN. B.— T his book deals with the Elements of Geometry on the lines laid down by 

Prof. Perry in his paper read before the British Association at Glasgow. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, . Strand. 
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MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Suitable for Prizes and School Libraries. 


Fiction. 


The Black Wolf's Breed. By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


** Full of life and go. The book may be particularly recommended 


to teachers and pupils preparing for the Cambridge Local Examinations 
this year." —School World. 


Light Freights. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of ‘* Many Cargoes." 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** His wit and humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes 
of skippers and mates and seamen, and his crew are the jolliest lot that 
ever sailed." — Daily News. 

** Laughter in every page.” — Daily Mail, 


Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ** The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony," &c. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** < Clementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romances. It is 
written in the true spirit of adventure ; it exhales the atmosphere of the 
times ; it holds the attention throughout. "— Globe. 


A Gallant Quaker. 


Crown $vo, 6s. 


The Year One. A Page of the French Revolution. 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author of ** The Clash of Arms." 
trated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Royal Georgie. By S. BaniNc-Gourp, Author of ** Mehalah.” 
With 8 Illustrations by D. MURRAY SMITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The book is one which will hold the reader’s attention from start 
to finish. An excellent story."— Glasgow Herald. 


Mary Hamilton. By Lord Ernest HAMILTON. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘ There can be no doubt that we have in * Mary Hamilton? a most 

fascinating story—the most stirring and dramatic historical romance 

that has come in our way for a long time.” —///ustrated London News. 


John Topp, Pirate. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of breathless adventure. 


Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. by C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 
Author of ** Captain Kettle.” With 8 Illustrations by G. GREN- 
VILLE MANTON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bunters Cruise. By Cartes GLeic. Illustrated. 


The Adventure of Princess Sylvia. 
WILLIAMSON. 


By Mrs. M. H. ROBERTON. Illustrated. 


By J. 
Illus- 


35. 6d. 
By Mrs. C. N. 


Che Hovelist. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a 
Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 
Each number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 


XXIV. The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
Hope. 


XXV. By Stroke of Sword. ANpREW BALFOUR. 


ANTHONY 


The Lighter Side of Cricket. By Captain PHILIP TREVOR 
Dux). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A highly interesting volume, dealing with such subjects as county 
cricket, village cricket, cricket for boys and girls, and various other 
subjects which do not require a severe and technical treatment. 


A Book of Brittany. By S. Barinc GouLp. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring Gould’s well known books 
on Devon, Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 


General Literature. 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
BALFOUR. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that the first large edition of this 
book was exhausted before publication, and that the SECOND 
EDITION will be ready in about a week. 

‘* The man lives and moves and speaks again in these pages.” —Black 
and WArte. 

** Mr. Balfour has composed the book with every possible care. He 
draws for us a most delightful picture of the South Sea home."— Daily 
Chronicle. 

** The biographer has performed his labour of love with exemplary 
skill, with unfailing good taste, and with an enthusiastic admiration for 
the genius of the writer and a whole-souled affection for the man. The 
story of a fascinating, and, in many ways, a heroic career." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

"** The story has all the charm of a revelation. 
admirable taste and simplicity." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Life of Francois de Fénelon. By Viscount St. CYRES. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
** A work of high historical and literary interest.” — Outlook. 
** A most interesting life of a most interesting personage.” — Scotsman. 
The Life of John Howard. By E. C. S. Ginson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. With r2Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. 

A History of Russia from Peter the Great to Alex- 
ander II. By W. R. MoRrILL, Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A rears 4 of the English in India. By A. D. INNES, 
M.A ith Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cromwell’s Army: A History of the English Soldier during 
the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. By 
C. H. Firru, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Battles of English History. By H. B. GEgogGE, M.A., 


By GRAHAM 


It is written with 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous Plans. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Relief of Kumasi. By Captain H. C. J. Biss. With 


Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition. 


A Thousand Miles with the O.I.V. By Captain BARCLAY 
Lioyp. With an Introduction by Colonel MACKINNON, and 
a Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A History of English Literature. 
Tennyson. ByL. ENcEL. Translated from the German by J. H. 
FREESE, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Last of the Great Scouts (“Buffalo Bill"). 
his Sister, HELEN C. WETMORE. With Illustrations, 
6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


From its Beginning to . 


By 
Demy 8vo, 


Dragons of the Air. By H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever 
lived. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craic. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


Illustrated. Square fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation a series of children’s books 
under the above general title. The aim of the Editor is to get enter- 
taining or exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which 
is implied rather than expressed. The books will be reproduced in a 
somewhat unusual form, which will have a certain charm of its own. 
The first two volumes arranged are :— 


1. The Castaways of Meadow Bank. By T. Coss. 


2. The Air Gun; or, How the Mastermans and Dobson 
Major nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. HILBERT. 


Messrs. Methuen's New Book Gazette and Catalogue wiii be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Uniform with MacWhirter's “ Landscape Painting in Water-Colour.” 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
With 24 Coloured Plates. 6o pages, crown 4to, 5s. 


The reproductions in this volume are made in facsimile from water-colour drawings 
by Mr. W. L. WYLLIK, and form the most remarkable rendering of an artist's work 
that has yet been achieved. The work contains no less than 24 plates by Mr. 
WYLLIE, and these range from a simple study of a boat to most beautiful and com- 
plete seascapes, the whole of which have been made direct from nature. The work 
contains full instructions as to Mr. Wvttik's method of work, colours and brushes, 
&c., employed, and is one which the art student will find simply invaluable. In 
acdition, it is a work whi.h will charm every one as an album of water-colour 
drawings by an eminent artist. [ts get-up is of quite a unique character, 


By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 
Landscape Painting in Water - Colours. 


23 Coloured Plates. Price ss. 


“With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter's precepts and hints, based upon 
long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest beginner, and 
the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidable 
difficulties can be easily surmounted. "—G/oée. 


Works by H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M A., M.P. 
A History of England. Fourth and Revised Edition. From 


the Landing of Julius Cesar to the Present Day. Extra crown £vo, 252 pages: 
copiously Illustrated, 5s. Cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


This World of Ours. Being Introductory Lessons to the 


Common-Sense Study of Geography. Fourth and Cheap Edition. Fully 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Coming of the Kilogram g or, The Battle of the 


Standards. An Explanation of, and Plea for, the Metric System. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
paper covers, 6d. 


With 


By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE, M.A., Litt D. 
The New Latin Primer. 25.64. ? 


The First Latin Primer. ıs. 


By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. Being a Series of Exer- 


cises adapted to Tus New and First Latin Primers. 4th Thousand. Price 
2s. 6d. 


By JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. 
. Cassell's Lessons In French. An. entirely New Edition. 


Revised and Modernized. Parts I. and IL, each 2s. ; complete in One Vol., 
38. 6d. XEY, paper covers, ts. 6d. 


Each Part of this work contains the recent Decree of the French Minister of Public 


Instruction respecting the Simplification of the teaching of French Syntax in its 
General Form. 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
A First Sketch of English Literature. 31st Thousand. 


7s. 6d. 
By ANNA BUCKLAND. 


The Story of English Literature. 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.RCS., &c. 
Elementary Physlology for Students. With Two 


Coloured Plates and a large number of other Illustrations. Revised Edition. 
Price ss. 


Cheap Edition. 


Cassell's Unrivalled Dictionaries. 
Cassell's French Dictionary. (French - English and 


English-French.) 615th Thousand. 1,150 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half. 
morocco, 5s. 


Casseli’s German Dictionary. 


English-German.) 277th Thousand. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseli’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 


Latin.) 132nd Thousand. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


(German - English and 


1,120 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, om application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LiMITED, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


C. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ LIST. 


*' feroces of tbe Wations” Series. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


OWEN GLYNDWE, and the Last Struggle for Welsh Indepen- 
denoe. By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England. By CHarces Fikrtn, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


RICHELIEU, and the Growth of the French Power. 


BRECK PERKINS. . 


DANIEL O’CONWELL, and the Revival of National Life in 
Ireland. By Ropsrt DuNLor, M.A. 


SAINT LOUIS (Louis IX. of Prance) the Most Christian 
King. By FrepekicK Perry, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM (1708-1778): or, 
The Growth and Division of the British Bmpire. By Wat- 
FokD Davis GREEN, M.P. 


EDWARD I. the English Justinian. By Epowarp Jenks, Author 
of ** Law and Politics in the Middle Ages," àc | S Aortiy. 


HENRY V.. the English Hero King. By CuanLESs L.Kincsrorp, joint 
author of '' The Story of the Crusades.” [/5 preparation. 


By JAMzs 


THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER. By Peter RosEGGER. Authorised 
translation by Frasces E. SKINNER. Crown £vo, cloth, 6s. 

This is the first English version of the popular Austrian novelist's work, and 
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IMITATION.* 


S earlier in the educational profession than in 

others the career of the individual becomes, at all events 
for laymen, a mere retrospect. I think it is Sainte-Beuve who 
says somewhere, in a rather sombre way, that just when you 
begin to see things most clearly you find you have no time left 
to look at them. But, in other respects, probably our edu- 
cational life is merely a miniature of life in the abstract : we 
have not, perhaps, done any enormous number of things we 
ought not to have done, but we have left undone millions that 
we ought to have done, and we sum up the situation by 
avowing that there is no wealth in us. (And yet I think we 
have as much as we deserve—and perhaps as much as is good 
for us.) On the other hand, we have been dealing with an ex- 
tremely interesting material ; we have had our chance of affect- 
ing directly, in however small a measure, the proximate future 
of our country: if we have found the work dull, we shall, 
perhaps, do well to put the boot on the other leg, and ask if the 
inner fact is not rather that the work found us dull, and there- 
fore has left us duller. As M. Arnold says: 


Sink in thyself : there ask what ails thee, at that shrine. 


The danger of a paper based upon a retrospect is that one is 
almost sure to say the old things over again, in the hope, 
probably well justified, that nobody marked them on the 
previous occasion. On the whole, perhaps, one may rest on the 
late Master of Balliol’s principle. When rallied for preaching 
over again a comparatively recent sermon, he is said to have 
answered : “ Yes, yes. I think, if a thing is worth saying at all, 
it is worth saying twice." 

Here, perhaps, I may say one thing which ought to be said 
in this gathering. In the older days of our record we had, I 
think, plenty of ability and energy scattered among us, and we 
had at least one man of genius—and we have him no more. 
Several in the present company knew him far better than I did ; 
but we have all known him, or known of him: as Shakespeare 
said of a far less worthy personage, ‘ He was a fellow of in- 
finite jest, of most excellent fancy." I may add, of infinite 
energy and earnestness, too ; this year ought not to pass by us 
without a word in memory of him. When I realize what a gap 


* A “U.U.” Essay, read at Winchester, October 19. 
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he leaves in the remembrance of us all, from whatever schools we 
come, I hardly venture to think how poignant in the heart of 
our friends at Harrow must be their sense of the loss of Edward 
Bowen. 

When memory runs back over the discussions of twenty-odd 
years, three or four subjects stand out as predominant, not 
necessarily in the titles of papers, but in the interest and pre- 
occupation of the Society. There is the development of the 
teaching profession, with its kindred topic, the training of 
teachers: nothing can be more important, but I do not touch 
upon it év mapépyo—it is a topic for a whole evening, or many 
evenings, not for an allusion. There is the eternal question of 
athletics : reguiescat in pace that too, at all events for the 
present. There is the day school versus boarding school con- 
troversy : this also may be commended to a future occasion. 
Then there is the question of lay versus clerical head masters, 
and on this I would crave leave, as I may not have another 
opportunity, to say a few words. 

It appears to me that the necessity of clerical head masters, 
as a principle, is dying—to slow music and wistfully, but dying. 
One can only speak for oneself ; and I have never felt so ardent 
as some of us do, to accelerate the hour of its death : yet 1 do 
not yearn to delay it either. The functions of a head master, 
grave and serious in the deepest sense as they are, do not 
appear to me in any way mystical, or such as any man of con- 
science, honour, and sympathetic intelligence and energy cannot 
perform. But, on the other hand, I feel very little sympathy 
with those who say that a clergyman is a clergyman, a school- 
master a schoolmaster, and that their functions must be kept 
apart. I am for liberty, not for exclusion, in these matters ; I 
do not see that a clergyman is bound to be a parish clergyman 
and nothing else. Further, as a practical matter, I think it 
easier for a lay teacher, of the type that now has dominated the 
profession, to co-operate with a liberal clergyman than with a 
highly clericalized layman—and /Za/, for the present, is the 
alternative. That highly clericalized layman is apt to be a prey 
to the tmitation of the evils of which 1 shall try to speak 
presently. And let us remember another element of confusion 
—the inevitable appearance, as an adlatus to the clericalized 
layman, of a surviving clerical assistant, a sort of senior 
Levite. Neither can I agree with one of the most distinguished 
laymen in the profession, in his almost annual protest that the 
whole situation is governed by an intrigue of clerical masters to 
keep the prizes of the profession entirely for distribution among 
their own dwindling numbers. When I have nothing else to 
do, I sometimes try to fancy how they work their elaborate 
stratagem—and, speaking as “a simple child of Nature," I have 
found it absolutely incomprehensible. Like the rest of us, I 
have the pleasure of acquaintance with many clerical masters. 
Did any of us ever discern any signs of this genius or intelli- 
gence about them—the genius and intelligence, I mean, for 
such elaborate and successful fraud and self-seeking ? There 
must, I suppose, be some particle of evidence for guilt of this 
kind somewhere, or it would never have become the bugbear of 
a powerful mind ; but I must avow that I no more believe in 
this conspiracy than ] expect to find a clerical colleague en- 
sconcing a Jesuit under the floor of my class-room. The thing 
is really so simple ; the impact of the parental mind on the 
normal sort of governing body is so obvious and natural that 
we may surely dismiss the idea of a plot away to lunar limbo. 

Let us turn from the past to the present—and yet, here too, 
my task is retrospective. I meant by " imitation" something 
which, perhaps, had better have been called “the art of sinking, 
in the educational profession" ; but, then, one word is so much 
better than eight! I meant a certain tendency— not at all 
an universal practice—a tendency to seek influence by assimila- 
tion to boys, instead of endeavouring to set a standard for oneself 
and others. Let me explain my meaning. Those of us who 
have seen the great humanizing tendencies pass over the public 
schools, changing them from dens of shabby tyranny and terror 
into places where youth is comparatively—often positively— 
gay and happy, must yet, I think, be occasionally haunted by 
the chilly inward doubt whether the improvement is as great 
as it seems. Boys are less cruel ; are they more manly? less 
riotous ; are they more moral? more carefully taught and en- 
couraged ; are they more intelligent and aspiring? I do not 
wish to enforce, nor even to suggest, the pessimistic answer to 
those questions. I should myself, with certain reserves, answer 
them all in the affirmative. But the very fact that we do 
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doubt the answer makes it necessary and wholesome to inquire 
whether we are ourselves, as masters, free from responsibility 
for the doubt. 

The days are past, probably, in which any considerable 
number of men went into the teaching profession as a mere stop: 
gap. The ordinary motive is, clearly, much higher. Some, 
doubtless, think of eternal youth and limitless games ; but, 
normally, there is a desire to do one’s best, help one’s pupils, 
encourage and emphasize one’s subject, set a good example, 
exercise a good influence, and soon. If I do not stay to com- 
mend this ideal, it is because it commends itself. There zs no 
other ideal ; it is, indeed, sought umeven/y—by some on the 
intellectual, some on the moral, some on the athletic side—but 
still it is sought ; and, if it is not achieved, there must be some 
cause or foible in ourselves, prevalent if not universal, which 
thwarts our intentions. 

It is, I am aware, customary to suppose that we fail because 
of the defects caused by heredity and home management; 
that the innate vulgarity of boys, and the frequent depravity 
of parents, make it impossible for us to do more than excuse 
the results which we turn out. Allow me to say—or to repeat— 
that I never hear this argument without impatience. Facts 
of heredity rule the individual, not the mass ; and, as to the 
depravity or gracelessness of parents, it is only partially ad 
rem. Parents are of all sorts ; but at all events they send us 
their sons, for nearly three-quarters of the year, from twelve or 
thirteen to eighteen or nineteen. If, with that chance given to us, 
we can't fight and win, let us not put parents or bovs on the 
stool of penitence, but mount it ourselves. Let us, at all events, 
try to diagnose the reasons, or some reasons, for some of our 
failures. The subject is wide: what follows is an attempt to 
track out, under the name of “imitation,” a tendency that 
cripples some of us at the outset, some of us permanently, 
and against which we do well, all of us, to be on our guard. 

The youthful teacher begins, as I have said, with ardour for 
his duties, his subject, his responsibilities. He soon finds, of 
course, that boys do not collectively share his enthusiasm for 
Latin poetry, or mathematics, or science, or history. They 
mildly approve of his being punctual, provided they need not 
imitate him ; they realizethat he is keen and conscientious, but 
“ probitas laudatur et alget” Like unhappy Dido, he seems to 
go companionless on a weary way and to seek his own Tyrians in 
a dreary howling desert. It is discouraging ; and in moments 
of discouragement a certain imp of mischief whispers in his 
ear that he should take the devrepos mAo)s, and unstiffen his 
principles in order to adapt himself to his subject-matter. The 
Society will, I know, understand that I am personifying the 
tendency, not satirizing the individual; and that by the imp 
of mischief I mean, not “das nordische Phantom,” but that 
merry and importunate fiend that does so easily beset us all, 
urging us to play for the second best, but certain, gain. Take 
the boys’ point of view: think, or seem to think, books a 
melancholy necessity, games the only topic for a gentleman, 
slang the only musical expression of thought, the family nick- 
name the only courteous address; vou will soon find a change, 
some difficulties will disappear, and you will feel as if you were 
“getting hold of the boys.” That is a long and sweet, but dan- 
gerous, illusion. The fact is they are getting hold of you: 
You are imitating, to their detriment and to your own, exactly 
those foibles which you are bound to correct, not by penalties, 
but simply by being a little different. We can all, though not 
all equally, comprehend the wish to be popular. Do we quite 
often enough remember that, by certain sacrifices, any one can 
get liked pretty fairly by the mass of boys, but that what really 
matters is, by what sort of qualities we are winning that liking? 
Let any man who is adored by a youthful crowd question him- 
self pretty rigidly as to the qualities by which he obtains that 
incense. Not, of course, that there is any merit in being un- 
popular; it is a drawback, and, in its extreme forms, even à 
disqualification. But still, when one hears of a master being 
intensely popular, there is always one anxious question: “Does 
he keep up the intellectual standard, or do anything to raise 
it?” That is, and must remain, the definitely unpopular thing 
among the great mass of boys; and yet, into what an age are 
we born, and to what a future, unless the intellectual standard 
can be raised! Secondly, does he fight at all against t he pro- 
minent foibles—the ostentation, the horsiness, the dogginess, 
the stable talk, ending in worse talk still, the extreme mental 
effeminacy of the athlete, the extreme physical effemimacy of 
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the fop? Once acclimatize yourself to these things—once 
imitate the throng in rather liking them than otherwise, and 
you may be popular, but you will not be a public benefit. Too 
much adoption of the boys’ point of view leads straight, though 
invisibly and gradually, to intellectual humdrum. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to trace out in detail all the 
effects of a tendency which is, in one sense, general, and never 
exists in an isolated, concrete, individual form anywhere. Let 
me take two illustrations, sufficiently contentious to bring on 
my head those friendly anathemas which, as the Scotchman 
said of swearing, are “a grand stimulus to conversation” and 
debate. 

Am I wrong in thinking that imitation—by which, as I have 
said, I mean over-much adoption of the boys’ point of view and 
habitual frame of mind—has its effect upon the moral and 
religious aspect of school training? I do not at all mean to 
limit this phrase to sermons—but that is the most concentrated 
and public form of the thing, and to it our minds naturally turn 
as a prominent example, zo/, 1 repeat, as the whole thing in- 
volved. If we put aside, for the moment, a few of the older 
and abler boys, I take it that nine-tenths of boys find their 
difficulty not in opinions or doctrines, but in practice and daily 
life. To them the mention of, say, scepticism, represents a kind 
of vulgar form of Dissent, which they understand to involve 
grave consequences, but to which they have no inclination. 
It is like cautioning them not to eat their meat with their 
fingers or drink their soup from the plate. Their difficulties 
are of another sort. I do not wish to use language that may 
offend, but, if I do, the penalty will soon fall on me. I do not 
think that disquisitions on the Trinity, or warnings against 
scepticism, or much talk about the mysterious and incompre- 
hensible metaphysics involved in Com and Trans have the 
AA they are honestly desired to have by those who deliver 
them. 

The boys' main temptations are in practice, not in opinion : 
they are nascent passions, forbidden indulgences, swagger and 
ostentation, petty oppressions of smaller boys, vulgar ideas 
from stables or sporting papers, and, above all, that strong, 
though negative, passion, the craving for mental sloth. But, 
then, these things are popular: they have a huge majority on 
their side—and I own I think they get off too easily ; I know 
they do not get off entirely —while stress is apt to be laid on 
matters many of which I think incomprehensible, and most 
of them secondary, not exactly in importance, perhaps, but in 
relevance to the situation. We all remember how easy it 
was once to ridicule Darwinism; just at present, perhaps, 
Anarchism is the favourite fling. Heaven forbid that I should 
compare the two ideas! I only say that neither the one nor 
the other—nor, as a third, Pro- Boerism—needed, or now needs, 
to be trotted out as a serious danger to the youthful Briton 
of the upper classes. I am almost ashamed to dwell on the 
platitude—and yet it does need dwelling on—that to denounce 
bad things which boys don’t like gives them no help at all 
against the bad things which they do like. Pray do not let me 
be misunderstood. I am not imputing conscious avoidance of 
the things most necessary to be said and done, through desire 
of popularity ; it is not that. We miss, or used to miss, in my 
days, at the rifle-range, not because we did not see the target, or 
did not try to hold steady, but because we were apt not to 

adjust the sights correctly. 

Let me turn now to a still more thorny and disputatious 
question, in which, to my mind, the foible of imitation is doing 
some, and may do in the future much, damage. Many people 
think, some with joy and some with regret, that public-school 
education is in for a vast boom of athletics. I share this pious 
opinion somewhat languidly, if at all. In the first place, I donot 
see that the boom can be much greater than it is. In the second 
place, I do not see that the vigorous indulgence in any game 
or sport, properly so called, is a bad or uneducational thing. 
Cricket, no doubt, takes up rather many hours of a boy's time ; 
but then it is a very educative and disciplinary game, and it is 
limited to a couple of months or so of the time of year when out- 
door life is a positive good. If hours are judiciously regu- 
lated and enforced, there does not seem to me to be much 
danger of a boy playing too long ; and, even if he does, it is 
better than idling. I wish to goodness that one could, on this 
subject, stop with that sentence, but it is impossible. Evidence 
crowds in, monthly and daily—I am not yet speaking of public 
schools—of the rapid and increasing vitiation of the whole 


atmosphere of games and sports by the speculative and 
pecuniary allurements of what we may briefly call betting 
and gambling. Games and sports, excellent for the players and 
sportsmen, are having a villanously bad effect on the ring of 
spectators because of their financial—falsely called sporting — 
interest in them. I want to consider this topic in relation to 
public schools and public-school masters : nostra “res agitur, 
paries cum proximus ardet.” We all know, though we give 
different weight to, the various casuistical pleas about betting 
and gambling ; we all know that it does not of necessity lead to 
crime and ruin ; that very good and great men have been prone 
to it ; that a man who likes to win his neighbour's money would 
not therefore dream of picking his pocket ; that the instinct is 
indelible in human nature ; that the weary worker, with brain 
or hand, has no equally agreeable and sometimes lucrative 
solace ; that the people on the Western Riviera really must do 
something ; that very exalted people have been accused of it ; 
finally, that the Spectator newspaper has never, in spite of all 
its heart-searchings, been able to detect the guilt of it. All 
these things may, without much reserve, be granted. To my- 
self, it appears to be, like other vices or appetites, somewhat a 
question of degree. It is to some a mere titillation at leisure 
hours, like snuff-taking ; in others, it reaches the very acme of 
brutal selfishness and greed. 

I was reading lately the history of a college, and found an 
interesting record, how, a century or two ago, a certain Fellow 
was delated to the Visitor on two grave charges : (1) That he 
committed adultery ; (2) that he called the new rhymed Psalter 
* Robin Hood's Ballads.” Scarcely less wide apart, perhaps, 
are the degrees of gambling of which I spoke just now. 
Further, that boys who feel the temptation should think it 
manly, exciting, sportsmanlike, eventful, seems to me simply 
natural—not a moral catastrophe, but something rather dele- 
terious and dangerous, which requires to be counteracted, for 
their sakes, as far as we can. If to think thus is to be a fanatic 
against gambling, I plead guilty ; but, if to be a fanatic means 
thinking that every one who ever put any money on a horse, 
or played a rubber of whist, or traversed the Pons—I forget 
the rest of the title, but I mean Bridge—to his pecuniary 
gain or loss, is a dissipated wretch, and not improbably a cheat, 
then I plead not guilty, for I do not think so, and never did. 

At the same time, Principiis obstandum est. There is no doubt 
at all that the evil, meaning by that the excess, is immensely 
increasing both among rich and poor, and I imagine that many 
of us would be startled if we could have full knowledge how 
far it has crept into and honeycombed our schools. One gets a 
hint now and then, but investigation is not very easy, and some 
of our professional heroes are not very helpful. One very high 
authority has actually published his view that the well-to-do 
may gamble, because they can afford it, and the poorer people 
must not, because they can’t afford it. But rich and poor are 
relative terms, and stakes are relative also. If the thing 1s 
really dubious and unsatisfactory morally, it is so to both. On 
the other hand, if it is a harmless diversion, why deny it to the 
poor? I own that his doctrine leaves an unpleasant taste in 
my mouth. It was, I believe, a dissipated old French noble 
who said that the Deity would think twice before damning a 
person of quality like himself. If the final decision was in the 
affirmative, this has always seemed to me conclusive evidence 
that “second thoughts are best.” But this modernized and 
humanized version of the privileges of wealth does really jar a 
little. In spite of high authority, I do a little doubt the 
absolute security of these preferential limited liability shares 
giving entrance to the terrestrial or the celestial Casino. 

But, after all, that is only a little instance of “ imitation,” of 
playing down a little bit to a set of grown-up, grey-haired, or 
bald-headed boys. As far as schools are concerned, this is what 
I would say: there is nothing in which “imitation” is so in- 
fectious. The thing itself comes so naturally to boys—I don't 
mean at home, though, of course, /Aaź is often true, but in 
the papers and in the public life of the school—that I really 
decline to blame, in any serious degree, those who slip into it. 
Complete responsibility for the existence of the evil cannot be 
allocated ; but complete responsibility for trying to fight it rests 
primarily upon masters. But honest men who feel in themselves 
a certain—often very moderate—devotion to the combination 
of the card and the coin, shrink naturally from either preaching 
to, or otherwise pressing upon, boys its dangers, just as they 
would dislike teaching doctrines which they;do'not hold ; and so 
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their silence, which speaks, and the habit, which is often 
unconcealed and always more or less known, play down, if I 
may phrase it so, to just the boys to whom the thing is really a 
danger. I cannot readily fancy a wholesomer minor crusade for 
a public school than the complete separation of games and 
sports from this highly fashionable, yet ill-fashioned, shadow 
that creeps over them more and more. Boys—lI suppose it has 
been said a hundred times—are often silly, but seldom stupid, 
in the practical sense of the term. I never knew one who could 
not understand, whether from the pulpit —which perhaps speaks 
too timidly and too seldom of these things—or from any friendly 
person, that there is nothing particularly courteous or chivalrous 
or manly in luring five shillings or five pounds out of your 
friend's pocket by superior skill at cards, or by means of a 
greasy letter from a doleful tipster ; also, that it is really more 
satisfactory to give away your own money than to lose it ; also, 
that no one ever heard of any one regretting that he had not 
betted or gambled, whereas the list of those who regret that 
they Aave is one of the longest and the most pitiful in the world. 
This may be quite inadequate for arresting those who have the 
thing in their blood ; but really nine-tenths of the boys who 
begin it merely dawdle or swagyer into it ; they really haven't 
any particular proneness to it, and often drop it as lightly as 
they took it up. But there is a minority to whom it is pure 
poison ; it is for these, be they few or many, that I think those of 
us whose nerves are not tickled and dizzied by the temptation, 
who could play penny points till doomsday without wishing to 
go higher or counting the gain or loss, should yet discard the 
habit, in a community like a school, where most things are 
known and all pleasurable examples are rather greedily followed. 
For when I said that the tendency of masters to “ imitate" boys 
was a serious and anxious subject, I did not mean that there 
was no danger of the converse. Hardly anything that I ever 
beard impressed me more than a discourse by the present Dean 
of Lincoln, some thirty years ago, in which he pointed out that 
there are things, harmless in themselves to many of us, which yet, 
in a community of a certain character, we do well to avoid and 
discourage. 

I have been rather longer than I meant to be—that is the 
usual fate of papers that have to be written during hurried 
intervals. But, briefly, I wish, and expect, to be torn in pieces 
for these heresies: (i) That masters are too subservient to 
boys’ ideas: the opposite fault was once commoner. (ii.) That 
the school pulpit and corresponding influences tend to deal 
too much in abstract things: faith seems to get put above 
works, before an audience to whom works are almost the only 
difficulty. (iii.) That not athletics, but the betting-ring, “ with 
the usual trimmings,” as Pickwick has it, constitutes the gravest 
danger. (iv.) That masters must own the responsibility in these 
things, and zever cast upon parents or boys their own burden 
of Original Sin ! Ep. A. M. 


CO-EDUCATION IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


HERE is no doubt that public opinion in England is 
slowly veering round in favour of the co-education of 
boys and girls. It is true that we occasionally hear the voice 
of the old-fashioned alarmist. But in the present condition of 
our knowledge his objections no longer require serious confuta- 
tion. Nobody, for instance, with any insight or experience now 
contends that the boy is rendered effeminate or the girl un- 
maidenly by this mutual companionship in school The 
admirable results achieved by a generation of co-education in 
America are alone sufficient to dispel this fear. The same 
‘country has also finally confuted the alarming contention that 
such intercourse is dangerous to the morals of the pupils and 
especially to those who are entering on puberty. It is now 
recognized that nothing is more dangerous for either sex than 
artificial separation at this critical age. 

Every serious educationalist in these days concedes the 
advisability of training boys and girls in the same class-room at 
least up to the age of fourteen or fifteen. The interest in the 
question has now shifted from the theory to the practical work- 
ing of the scheme. This recent development of the controversy 
is having one somewhat surprising result. It is tending to 


re-establish the doctrine that we cannot afford to dispense with 
our private schools. For obviously it is only the private-school 
master who has either the enterprise or the opportunity to 
make the experiment of co-education. Grammar schools, 
middle-class schools, higher-grade schools, and all other second- 
ary schools which offer preparatory education are tied hand and 
foot by tradition, charters, or Government red tape. If the 
British parent is to be persuaded to permit his daughters to share 
the education of his sons, it must be through the successful ex- 
periments of the untrammelled private schools. — 

Private schools will inevitably find their liberty seriously 
curtailed, if not their very existence threatened, if they showa 
disposition to remain in the rut of conventionality. It is only 
by leading every educational reform that they can enjoy im- 
munity from attack. The growing feeling amongst all classes 
in favour of co-education offers a splendid field of experiment 
of which the private-school master alone is in a position to take 
full advantage. Some hints as to the solution of obvious diff- 
culties may be of interest to those who propose to follow the 
example of so many private schools in opening their doors im- 
partially to boys and girls alike. 

The question that immediately suggests itself is whether this 
experiment must necessarily be confined to the day school. lt 
goes without saying that the plan works more easily in the day 
than in the boarding school. In the former less demand will 
be made on the vigilance and tact of the principal and his staff. 
But it is interesting to note that co-education has been made to 
work successfully in English boarding schools. At Bedales, for 
instance, a number of girls are boarded in a house near that of 
the boys. During the day the girls share the class-rooms of the 
boys and even join in many of their games. A bolder, but 
equally successful, experiment is that effected by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ralph. Here the girls actually share the same set of buildings 
with their boy companions. The moral from these two experi- 
ences seems clear enough. Where the number of pupils in the 
school does not rise above thirty or forty, there is no reason 
why boys and girls should not live in the same house. The 
limited number renders it quite feasible to keep up the appear- 
ance of a large family. In a family, however large, it is always 
taken for granted that both sexes should live in the same house. 
On the other hand, where the numbers are too great to permit 
the family unit, it will be found imperative to follow the 
principle adopted at Bedales. l 

Curiously enough, large numbers, which prove embarrassing 
in a boarding school for boys and girls, are a sine gua non for 
success in a day school for both sexes. Experience has shown 
that where the numbers are few—say, below twenty— special 
difficulties arise with regard to the proper discipline of the 
boys. They lack that check which can only come from a strong 
public opinion exercised by their own sex. Under such circum- 
stances the boys have always a tendency to domineer over the 
girls and to develop an unwholesome sense of self-importance. 
The same difficulty is liable to arise, even though the school 
itself may be tolerably large, if particular classes contain too 
small a leaven of boys in comparison with the girls. It will be 
seen, then, that in a mixed day school it is desirable not only 
to aim at large numbers but also to keep the number of pupils 
representing each sex as equal as possible. m 

The interaction of boyish and girlish qualities, which is the 
very essence of such a school, cannot take place unless the two 
elements are fairly equal. It is certainly a case where a little 
leaven does not leaven the whole lump. The King Alfred 
School at Hampstead has been peculiarly fortunate in this 
respect. Here the numbers of boys and girls have always been 
kept approximately equal. The result has been very en- 
couraging. Although this school is entirely a day school, a 
most healthy spirit of comradeship has grown up between the 
two sections. It has even been found possible for the pupils 
to share equally in all games with the exception of football, 
but including cricket and hockey. Boys and girls also work 
side by side for manual tasks in the workshop. 

Two difficulties are often apprehended as regards the 
curriculum to be adopted in a mixed school. One of these 
arises from the supposed unequal rate of development of boys 
and girls respectively. It is urged, with some plausibility, that 
girls between the ages of ten and fourteen tend to develop at a 
quicker rate than the boys. If this contention be true, the fact 
must throw a serious obstacle in the way of a system of 
co-education, at least, as far as prepatatory schools are con- 
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cerned. Certainly it is very undesirable that any considerable 
disparity in age should exist between the boy and girl sections 
of the same class. 

It is reassuring, however, to notice that experienced teachers 
of mixed classes are never hampered by any such obstacle. 
Both in primary and in secondary schools boys and girls have 
been easil grouped into classes containing members of 
approximately equal ages. The real fact is it would be truer 
to say that boys and girls develop aiferently rather than 
unequally, The sister who, as compared with her twin brother, 
is further developed in some qualities will be correspondingly 
retarded in other directions. Roughly it may be said that the 
boys develop judgment and resource earlier than the girls, 
while the latter are better equipped as regards accuracy and 
painstaking endeavour. It is not that the girls will be superior 
in one lesson-—say, arithmetic ; and the boys in another—say, 
history. If this were so, the difficulty of classification would be 
altered, but not resolved. It is rather that the boys and girls 
respectively will show superiority in different sides of the same 
lesson. Take the fact as regards a history lesson. I have 
always found that the girls will in a shorter time acquire a more 
accurate knowledge of detail, such as the leading personages, 
events, dates, &c. On the other hand, the boys will more 
readily grasp the general trend of events and will form a better 
estimate of character. Compare a batch of history essays 
written by boys and girls of the same age, and this fact will 
instantly force itself on the attention. One cannot attribute the 
palm of superiority to either. The essays differ in style and 
point of view, but one cannot say absolutely that one set is 
better than the other. After all, this variation in development 
is one of the chief points in favour of co-education. It tends to 
check one-sidedness by encouraging mutual comparison. There 
results a give-and-take in the lessons which proves distinctly 
stimulating. The other difficulty as regards the curriculum in 
a mixed school cannot be so easily disposed of. To speak 
paradoxically, one may say that the curse of the preparatory 
school is that it is preparatory. The private-school master may 
have the soundest educational principles, but he can seldom 
choose his ideal curriculum for the boys. He is hampered at 
every turn by the examination system. His ideal may be 
to build up a sound basis of acquirements on which any 
special structure can be afterwards firmly established. But 
this is just what he cannot afford to do. His pupils must 
specialize at what he knows to be a ridiculously early age. 
They must be prepared for a scholarship at a public school, for 
a cadetship in the Navy, or for the Civil Service. They must 
be crammed for an examination which, in nine cases out of ten, 
pays not the smallest regard for natural development. All this 
is the fault neither of the parent nor of the private schoolmaster. 
The former conceives that his son's chances in life are de- 
pendent on his early start in the arena of competition. The 
private schoolmaster has no option but to supply the educational 
demand. 

Now the paradox of the situation is that the British parent 
demands the most approved methods for his daughters, but 
he cannot afford to educate his sons on psychological principles. 
The sons have to prepare themselves for the business of life, 
and have no time for natural development of the faculties. Of 
course, it is easy to point out that the boy who is not forced 
ultimately comes out best even in competitive examinations. 
Still, he does not win his early scholarship or cadetship, and 
the average parent possesses insufficient means or faith to wait 
for later results. 

Owing, then, to economic conditions, only the independent or 
well-to-do parent is likely to patronize mixed schools ; unless, 
indeed, the latter are prepared to sacrifice the interests of the 
girls for the cramming requirements of the boys. But within 
these limits there is no reason why our preparatory schools 
(which, in the main, cater for the richer parents) should not 
immediately admit girls within their walls. The rough pioneer 
work in co-education has already been accomplished. It only 
requires a little enterprise from principals of private schools to 
render the method better appreciated by parents of all classes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CO-EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—In response to Miss Wood's request in this month's issue of 
The Journal of Education, I enclose a list of co-educational schools in 
England. Desiring as I do the growth of co-education, I shall only be: 
too happy to hear that my list is incomplete. —I am, yours faithfully, 

MARGARET CLOSE SHIPHAM. 

16 St. John’s Park Mansions, Pemberton Gardens, N., 

October 15. 


LisrT OF CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


1. Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School, Lancs. 
A second-grade school. Head Master—W. E. McClure, M.Sc. 
2. Bakewell Grammar School (Lady Manners’), Derbyshire. 
A first-grade school. Head Master—G. J. Marsford, B.A.. 
Opened in 1896 as a co-educational school. 
3. Bedales School, Petersfield, Hants. 
A first-grade school. Head Master, J. H. Badley, M.A. 
4. Cartmel Grammar School, Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 
Head Master—J. S. Cooper, M.A. 
5$. Hinckley Grammar School, Leicestershire. 
A second-grade school. Head Master—Rev. A. L. Watherston,,. 
M.A. Opened in 1900 as a ‘* mixed school.” 
6. Keswick Grammar School, Cumberland. 
Head Master—Rev. Cecil Grant, M.A. First-grade school. 
Opened in 1898 as a co-educational school. 
7. King Alfred Society’s School. 
A proprietary school opened in 1897. Eljerdale Road, Hamp- 
stead. Head Master—J. Russell, M.A. 
8. Up-Holland Grammar School, near Wigan, Lancs. 
First-grade school. Head Master—Rev. D. S. Rennord, B.A. 


A SCHOOL BILL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
DEAR S1R,—The following may interest your readers. The girl 
whose school account it was was the daughter of a well-to-do yeoman 


living in Gloucestershire. The school was probably at Cirencester. —. 
Faithfully yours, E. BOYER BROWN. 


Southgate, October 8, 1901. 


Mr. NICHOLS. 
To GEORGE and JANE MULLINS. Dr. 


1791. Ending at Midr. 4.s. d. 
For boarding and educating Miss Sarah, quarter of 
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Cr. July 8th, 1701. 7 
By Cash to balance. 
JNO. MULLINS. 


“ 
O 


A PLEA FOR ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,— By elementary statistics I mean little more than the- 
extension of common sense to figures—nothing mathematical, but 
matters so simple that I cannot complain that the necessity of teaching 
them has not been a priori divined. Who would have guessed (for 
one instance of the many that might be given) that the educated 
readers of the Times would need to be instructed in such truisms as are 
not unnecessarily given in a letter therein on October 5, page 11 ? 

At present our immense wealth of statistics seems more available for 
the purposes of cranks, mischievous agitators, and paradox hunters 
than for the general public, who vacillate between the idea that figures. 
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cannot lie and the idea that one can prove anything by statistics. 
Those who hold the former idea will believe the party which first 
approaches with its statistics. Adherents to the latter extreme are 
deprived of the advantage of these expensive national records. May I 
suggest that an addition to elementary arithmetic of a few common- 
sense principles concerning the application of figures and warning 
against the commonest and, at the same time, stupidest fallacies would 
inconvenience none but those who happen to be on the wrong side of 
the truth concerning certain important controversies ?—1 am, yours 
faithfully, CHARLES G. STUART-MENTEATH. 
23 Upper Bedford Place, W.C., October 10, 1901. 


YOUNG MEN AND LONDON LODGINGS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—May I put before young teachers in London the advantages 
offered by our students’ residences? These are :—(1) The comfort of a 
private study ; (2) the stimulus of a society composed of men of various 

abits and aims ; (3) the help of a tutor qualified to advise about work ; 
(4) the existence of classes in various subjects, and especially of those 
required for the London degree; (5) a tennis court, a library, and a 
laboratory available for the students' use ; (6) the opportunity of joining 
in the social and charitable work of Toynbee Hall. 

Men well recommended, and honestly intending to study, are wel- 
comed. The rent for room, attendance, and use of common room is 
from 7s. to 8s. a week. —I am, faithfully yours, 

SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 

Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E., 

October 2, 1901. 


CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—May I, through your paper, call the attention of those 
interested in the teaching of classics in schools to the book which is 
set for the Previous Examination by the University of Cambridge for 
1902 ? 

The subject-matter of this book—the ** Hauton Timorumenos" of 
Terence—seems to me to make it very unsuitable reading for a class of 
boys. "Though one might not take exception to the book as one 
of many quickly read, one must bear in mind that a large number of 
** Little-go" candidates, boys coming from the modern side of public 
schools, for instance, read it with difficulty, and must necessarily dwell 
at length on every detail. And there is no option in the matter; the 
book is compulsory for the ‘* Little-go," and this is the recognized pre- 
liminary examination for a Cambridge degree. 

It seems, too, to me to be unfair to the classics that this should be 
chosen as the representative book to be put into the hands of students 
who will read no further. — Yours truly, 

A TEACHER OF CLASSICS. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Joint Agency for men teachers has had a prosperous year. 
From the report it appears that a superior class of posts is being filled. 
For appointments made during the year the average rate of salaries 
was: resident masterships, £64; non-resident, £125. Even this rate 
cannot be counted aflluence. 


THE following extract is from an official communication of the 
University of London :—** The University reserves the right to decide in 
future whether the examiner shall continue to be a lady or a gentleman." 
This is one better than Teiresias and the serpents. 


UNDER ‘ Books Received ” in the Daily Chronicle, we find ** Edu- 
cational Lloyd in Theory and Practice." Is the learned proprietor of 
the D. C. also among the prophets ? 


THERE are probably in attendance every winter at systematic courses 
of University Extension lectures no fewer than seventy-five thousand 
persons of every rank and grade from duchesses to housemaids, from 
generals to factory hands and miners ; for University Extension is a true 
democracy, and knows differences neither of age nor sex, rank nor 
occupation, riches nor poverty.— Speaker. 


ACCORDING to the Rev. Charles Williams, a Baptist minister who 
has been travelling in the Far West, Colorado is the teacher's Eldorado. 
Everywhere he is well housed, well paid, and not overworked. Thus 


at Eaton, a typical village near Denver, of one thousand inhabitants, 
reckoning in the adjacent district, the schoolhouse cost £1,800, and 
there are seven adult teachers. At Manitou, near the famous Cave of 
the Winds, a village of about the same size, Mr. Williams found that 
the best building in the place was the school-house. There were six 
teachers, all fully trained, and their salaries ranged from £210 to £120, 
Where in all England, he asks, is there a country parish with such an 
educational equipment ? 


WE extract the following gem from a leading article on '* Modern 
Sides " in the Publishers Circular :—*'* Every boy ought to learn Greek 
and Latin as indispensable parts of a ‘modern’ education, and we 
should like to see their teaching made compulsory, just as English is in 
German schools, where Greek and Latin are taught, not compulsorily, 
but as indispensable in education, and as a matter of course.” There 
must surely be some mistake. Can it be that our sober contemporary 
has recovered a suppressed paragraph of ‘‘Gryll Grange," and in- 
corporated by an oversight in its leader a speech of the Rev. Dr. 
Opimian ? 


‘* LET an inane, stupid, and potentially mischievous sentence be seen 
therein [the Regulations of the B. of E.]—and Horace assured us, ages 
ago, that occasionally even Homerus nodat—and all the cranks and 
faddists are down on it to a man. ”— Schoolmaster, October 12. 


If the Department has a bee in its bonnet, 
The cranks and faddists all are down upon it. 
So, if the Schoo/master trots out its Latin 

(A tongue that masters usually are pat in), 
And if it chance as Horace's to quote 

** Homerus nodat," all are at its throat— 
Psallere nescis, Dr. Mac—— 

Stick to your harp that once in halls of Tara. 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland 
have promoted Mr. William Stewart Gall, Mr. William Muir Shanks, 
and Mr. John Crombie, Sub-Inspectors of the Second Class, to be Sub- 
Inspectors of the First Class. 


ProF. MEIKLEJOHN is nothing if not paradoxical. In a letter to the 
Outlook in defence of conventional English spelling he pleads that the 
matter is chiefly a question of appearance and of habit. We should not 
wish to re-dress in the latest fashion the family portraits of our mothers 
and grandmothers. True, but we do not insist on dressing our daughters 
in fardingales and hoops and turbans. Dr. Gladstone, in his ‘‘ Spelling 
Reform,” calculates that consistent spelling would save 1,200 hours of 
schooling. This, says Prof. Meiklejohn, is the strongest argument 
that could be brought in favour of bad spelling—it keeps the children 
a year longer at school. How heavily, then, must we be handicapped 
in the race with Germany, whose children have to learn a double- 

rinted alphabet and a double script! Ideographic China, as all 
deed is the most highly educated nation in the world. The Professor 
tells a good story of a Hungarian who had learnt a little English, whom 
he once heard warning a compatriot of the shoals and quicksands o! 
the English tongue: *' For instance, they have a great novelist whose 
name is spelt D-i-c-k-e-n-s, and they pronounce it * Boz’ !” 


THE *' Specimen Courses of Instruction for Training Colleges " issued 
by the Board of Education is **a globe of precepts " which will interest a 
wider circle than the trainers for whose benefit it was prepared. In par- 
ticular, Prof. Armstrong's * Appendix on the Teaching of General 
Elementary Science” is full of useful hints for all science teachers. (It 
revealed to the present writer, who is not scientific, his dense ignorance, 
which ** Webster's Dictionary” has failed to remove—what is meant by 
‘extrapolating a curve.") We may, however, justly complain that 
literature is left out in the cold, and no hint or method is vouchsafed 
to teachers of English. Take, for instance, the following comprehensive 
item in the syllabus :—‘‘ Composition ; essay writing ; the fundamental 
rules of grammar bearing on composition.” Is not this as difficult a 
subject as ** Measurement of length and area” ; and does it not equally 
call for some definition or commentary ? 


THE Head Mastership of Christ’s Hospital will be vacant at Easter, 
owing to the resignation of the Rev. R. Lee. The post is worth 
41,500 a year and a house. 


A TEACHER writes to us: ** The manners of head mistresses leave 
something to be desired. A month ago I received a letter from one 
asking me to furnish full particulars of my qualifications, terms, &c., by 
return of post. I wrote fully as requested, but have received no answer, 
and I am informed at the registry office that my treatment 1s not 
peculiar. This, I need hardly point out, is not a case of not replying 
to an answer to an advertisement." 
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Miss ELLEN C. STEEDMAN, Girton College, has been appointed 
Head Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Bloemfontein. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected at Mantua to the memory of Virgil. 


À RECENT Parliamentary return shows that nearly one million pounds 
are spent annually under the Technical Instruction Acts. London 
hands over about £ 30,000 of its share for the relief of the ratepayer. 


COOKERY classes which have been started by a certain School Board, 
says the G/oóe, do not meet with general appreciation, as is shown by 
the following letter which was received by a teacher :—‘* My Mary Ann 
is not going to be a servant. I wants her to be a lady, and the less she 
knows of how to cook the better. When I sent my gal to the Board 
school I did not expect she would be taught undignified things like 
that." The only thing, apparently, that Mary Ann is to be allowed to 
cook is her chance in life. 


THE new chapel presented by Mr. Walter Morrison to Giggleswick 
School has been dedicated. The building is complete in every detail 
so as to avoid the need of subsequent additions by possibly un- 
sympathetic hands. The cost is said to be £30,000. Fortunate is 
Giggleswick to have so wealthy and so generous a member of its 
governing body. 

“ SCIENCE," said the Archbishop of Canterbury, in distributing 
prizes at the Sheffield Grammar School, ** may be called the study of 
the works of God. Man is the most remarkable thing God has made, 
and language is his chief characteristic. Therefore, the study of 
language may be called a science." 


Oxz of His Majesty's Inspectors recently asked a class the cost of 
64,000 articles at 33(d. each. The teacher protested. But is the 
question too hard for boys accustomed to working sums in their heads 
by *' short-cut " methods?  Half-a-crown is eight times the cost of one 
article. Eight times 33(d. is half-a-crown, and there are eight half- 
crowns in a sovereign. The bright boy might have been prepared to 
yell out Z 1,000. 


A SCHEME for teaching the Italian language for commercial purposes 
e. been arranged by the London and Italian in London Chambers of 
mmerce. 


FAULT has been found with a teacher under the Leeds Board for 
subscribing too liberally to an excursion for his scholars. One member 
of the School Board suggested that he was evidently too well paid, and 
moved to reduce his salary ! 


THE schools for crippled children of the London Board are now an 
established fact. Investigation has shown that some six hundred 
children are kept from school because they are cripples. Accommoda- 
tion for about two hundred has now been provided. The children are 
brought to school and taken home in special ambulance waggons; at 
school comfortable lounges are provided in lieu of desks, and a trained 
nurse is added to the staff. At some centres an effort is being made to 
secure voluntary help to amuse the children during the dinner hour. 


IT is stated in the papers that a girls’ school has been carrying on a 
considerable smuggling business between Italy and Switzerland. The 
frequency with which the *'croc." crossed the frontier aroused the 
suspicions of the custom officials, with the result that quantities of 
tobacco were found upon the girls. 


WHEN an ex-headmaster of Winchester tells us it is his conviction 
that *' the highest classical education has had its turn,” that for any 
grade of education below the highest ** the modern material which has 
come into existence since I went to school sixty years ago ought to 
supplant the bld system, not only as combining useful knowledge with 
mental gymnastics, but as more fit to develop interest, thought, and 
power than the rudiments of classics, beyond which so many never 
advance," the New Learning may well sing victory hymns. 


THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL talks such sound sense that it seems 
almost petty and pedantic to gird at his style; yet it is bard to resist the 
temptation of offering an extra prize for an English rendering of the 
following piece of Riddingese :—*' The question * Who is to provide 
third-grade secondary education ?' is one of past Departmental tenta- 
tiveness rather than of educational method. The sting of School 
Board higher-grade schools lay in their being made free by rates 
without legal authority being believed by any one all round to exist, 
and not in their education. . . . So far as the storm has reached my 
backwater, the step seems to lie in the commercial quarter.? 


UNIVEBSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The doings of the august governing bodies seem still to be involved 
in gloom ; and there is, as usual at this period of the year, little or 
nothing to record. A Committee was *' sitting " on the 8th of October 
upon the Gazette, which is to be published at brief intervals under the 
editorship of the Principal. There should be a heavy batch of minutes 
in the first numbers, to make up for the long official silence. 

The ordinary meeting of Convocation took place on the above-named 
date, when the only business done was the approving by the House of 
the signature by the Chairman of congratulatory addresses to Prof. 
Virchow and Yale College. These were somewhat florid in tone, and 
the former was embellished with two Latin quotations. Prof. Virchow's 
address was duly presented by Dr. Rose Bradford, representing the 
University, on the occasion of the celebration in Berlin of Dr. Virchow's 
eightieth birthday. The representatives of all the English learned 
bodies sending congratulations were introduced by Lord Lister. Yale 
College is congratulated on the completion of two hundred years since 
the foundation of the Collegiate School of Connecticut. 

Two somewhat ill-considered resolutions were on the agenda, on the 
motion of a private member, who, not for the first time, seemed anxious 
to utilize the University in extra-University fields. The first proposed 
to form a permanent Committee to ‘‘safeguard the civil rights and 
interests of Convocation.” The mover explained that he would have a 
“ bureau of information " opened in the City, with a paid secretary and 
clerk. A member rightly pointed out that Convocation has no powers 
to undertake an executive project involving expense. The other motion 
was of a disciplinary nature, to take effect on insolvent Professors (if 
any), and teachers, &c., who should for money give testimonials to 

ublic companies. Mr. Moore seconded both motions as a matter of 
orm, and the whole House disapproved of them and voted against 
them. 


OXFORD. 


The University meets again, after the Long Vacation, to find a new 
Vice-Chancellor and a new Junior Proctor. It was nosecret in Oxford, 
at the end of the summer term, that Dr. Fowler, President of Corpus, 
had found the duties of the Vice-Chancellorship (increased as they were 
by the quite exceptional labours, extending over many months, in con- 
nexion with the special commissions offered by the War Office to 
undergraduates) too serious a strain upon his energies to permit him to 
hold it for the remaining year of office. He accordingly resigned, and 
his place has been filled by the Provost of Oriel, Mr. D. B. Monro. 
By his various writings, chiefly in connexion with Homeric studies, 
Mr. Monro is, of course, well known everywhere as one of the most 
distinguished of English scholars ; but he has also taken no inconsider- 
able part in University administration, as Delegate of the Press, the 
Museum, the Common University Fund, and ‘‘ Privileges," Visitor of 
the Ashmolean and University Galleries, and member of the Board of 
Faculties and Board of Studies for English Language and Literature. 
In the case of the Junior Proctor (Mr. H. D. Leigh) there is general 
regret that the state of his health has forced him to resign his office, 
and that he is ordered by the doctors to Egypt for the winter months. 
His successor is Mr. A. E. Jolliffe, elected by Corpus Christi College 
in the beginning of the term. 

The special vacancy in the Hebdomadal Council caused by the 
elevation of the late Dean of Christchurch to the see of Oxford is to be 
filled up on October 31. Dr. Paget, who was a very useful member of 
Council, was at no time identified with either of the academic parties ; 
and it is plain, from the names appended to the one nomination that 
appears in the Gazette of October 22, that his successor will be the 
President of Magdalen, who will be similarly elected without a contest. 

It will be remembered that an offer made to the University by the 
trustees of the will of a certain Miss Squire, lately deceased, to found 
scholarships for r students in Law and Theology, was some months 
ago rejected b Convocation. The cause of the rejection was, in brief, 
that certain of the conditions attached to the bequest were so strongly 
objected to by the Law Faculty that Convocation was persuaded to 
decline the proposed benefaction. The Theological Faculty, while 
feeling some of the same objections, were, on the whole, in favour 
of accepting. But this division of opinion was fatal to the scheme, 
which had to be accepted or rejected as a whole. The same offer 
has again been made to the University, but this time confined to the 
establishment of theological scholarships. The points to which ob- 
jection was taken were, among others, the preference to be given to 
Founder's kin, and to ** natives of St. Mary, Newington " ; and the ex- 
clusion of the non-collegiate (or unattached) students. These restric- 
tions reappear in the renewed offer ; and it will be interesting to see 
if Convocation will maintain its objection, and again decline the 
proffered gift. 

Notice has been given of a Statute which, if adopted, will result in a 
considerable saving of time, trouble, and expense to the University. At 
present, ifa Statute is amended, it has to be approved at four stages— 
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the Preamble, the Statute itself, the Amended Statute (in Congregation), 
and, lastly, the Convocation stage. Under the proposed Statute the 
second and third stages may (with consent of the Vice-Chancellor) be 
amalgamated, and, after amending a Statute, Congregation will be able 
at the same meeting to approve it as amended. The new procedure 
will save a week's delay and a considerable amount of printing ; and 
there will be no risk of any kind to set against this gain. 

Among the number of losses by death which the University has to 
deplore during the Vacation, the two which will be most felt by the 
residents are, by a strange coincidence, both men of unusual force and 
distinction, and both connected for many years with Balliol College. 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott's life isa record of a heroic struggle against an over- 
whelming calamity, borne for thirty-five years with serene, strenuous, 
and unremitting fortitude. A man of exceptional vigour both of mind 
and body, he was crippled at the age of twenty-three by an incurable 
paralytic affection ; yet he was not only for twenty-seven years an in- 
valuable member of the College staff, doing a full tutor's work, and a 
man of great personal influence, but the literary work he was able to 
accomplish during that time was, considering all the circumstances, 
little short of astonishing. The positive value of his work in the Uni- 
versity was great indeed, but greatest of all was the noble example of 
such a life. 

Mr. John Farmer was well known to generations of Harrow and 
Balliol men, and to the musical world at large, as a man of rare talent, 
of great simplicity, energy, and enthusiasm, and an original and remark- 
able teacher. He was a man of a striking and forcible personality— 
uncompromising, perhaps, in the expression of his views and ideals, but 
transparently sincere and earnest, and in his efforts for the popularizing 
of music undeniably successful. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


During the Long Vacation Cambridge has lost, in Dr. Westcott and 
Mr. Hamblin Smith, two sons of whom she was justly proud. Of the 
great Bishop it is enough here to say that his influence in the University 
survived his translation to Durham ; indeed, on each successive visit 
which he paid us in recent years he seemed to have gained fresh power 
to stimulate and to charm. The great ‘* poll coach" was not only a 
rare teacher ; he was a wise and trusted counsellor and a perfect friend. 
Few have done so much to bring together town and gown ; and his 
death has been felt as a personal bereavement by a multitude of ** all 
manner of people." 

The elevation of Prof. Moule to the see of Durham, though it marks 
a gain to the Church, leaves the Divinity Faculty sadly impoverished. 
Where the heads of colleges will find a divine capable of giving the 
faculty a little of the distinction it needs is not at all apparent. Rumour 
has it that they may let their choice fall on a layman. Nowadays they 
are by no means a clerical body themselves. 

An explosion in the Chemical Laboratory has had a deplorable result 
in the death of Mr. Spivey, demonstrator to Prof. Dewar. While 
engaged in a research involving the use of an inflammable liquid, he 
incautiously shook a flask in which some active change was proceeding. 
The flask flew to pieces, wounding him severely, and the fumes caught 
fire at a distant gas-jet. He was bravely borne out of the stifling 
atmosphere by Mr. T. B. Wood, who was working near; and at first 
hopes were felt that he would recover from his injuries, but secondary 
septic pneumonia set in, and slew him in a few days. He was a fine 
teacher and an able chemist. 

Dr. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, has entered on his duties as Vice- 
Chancellor. His predecessor, Mr. Chawner, gave the customary 
address to the Senate on laying down his office, which he has filled ably 
and successfully ; but he had nothing to communicate that has not 
already been alluded to in these pages. 

Prof. Somerville, who has so amply justified the University in 
founding the new Department of Agriculture, proposes to resign his 
chair at Christmas. He has been appointed Assistant-Secretary in H.M. 
Board of Agriculture. 

The successful candidates from Cambridge in the Indian Civil Service 
competition number some thirty or more, and we are pluming ourselves 
on the fact that this year we are not behind Oxford. Under the 
directorship of Mr. Moriarty a scheme of special instruction for this 
examination has been started by the colleges in combination ; this may 
tend to keep in residence some at least of the students who formerly 
drifted to the London coaches. Certain changes are announced in the 
arrangements for science candidates, which will probably prove advan- 
tageous to Cambridge men. 

Another ‘‘ advanced student,” Mr. Harold A. Wilson, has been 
elected to a Fellowship at Trinity. Two of this new class of 
graduates are already Fellows, and both have promptly been elected to 
Chairs in other schools. Mr. Wilson is an able physicist, and holds 
both the Allen Scholarship and the Clerk Maxwell Scholarship for 
research in expcrimental science. 

The matriculations this term number 859. Including the ** by-term ” 
men, the total for the year is up to the present 891. Of these it is said 
that some 115 are students of medicine. 


During the year 1900, 668 men took the B.A. degree, 398, or 60 per 
cent., graduating with Hohours. 

The report of the Syndicate on the Higher Local Examination has 
just been published. The candidates numbered a hundred fewer in 
1901 than in 1900. The number of students attending ‘‘ Extension ” 
lectures has increased somewhat, and there is a decided rise in the pro- 
portion who attend not only the lectures but the ‘‘ classes” and the 
“ weekly papers." The Secretary notes these and other facts as en- 
couraging signs that general interest in the local lectures is recovering 
from the adverse influence due to the outbreak of the war. New 
regulations for ** affiliated " Extension students have been framed, with 
the view of rendering more attractive the courses of connected and 
systematic study provided by the Syndicate in many of the centres. 

Sir Richard Jebb is lecturing this term on Greek Lyric Poetry to 
over a hundred students. Recent changes in the Classical Tripos may 
have something to do with the unexampled size of the class, but un- 
doubtedly the Professor's skill as a lecturer and his fortunate choice of 
a subject go far to account for the afiluence of hearers. Sir William 
Conway, the new Slade Professor, gives in November a course on 
** Art and Criticism " ; and for next term his subject will be ‘‘ The 
Influence of the Mendicant Orders on the Revival of Italian Art in the 
Thirteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” 

The honorary degree of M.A. (propter merita) has been conferred on 
Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher, the Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of 
Education under the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. Two men and 
over ninety women have been successful in passing the Syndicate's 
examination held last June. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Mr. 
F. W. Hasluck, King's, to a studentship in the British School of 
Archeology at Athens ; Prof. W. R. Sorley, to a Fellowship at King's; 
Dr. T. A. Walker, Peterhouse, and Mr. H. F. Baker, St. John's, to be 
Proctors ; Mr. G. W. Rendall, Head Master of Charterhouse School, to 
be Lady Margaret's Preacher ; Mr. W. Burnside, Pembroke, and Mr. 
J. Greaves, Christ's, to be Moderators; Mr. T. R. Glover, St. John's, 
to be a Fellow of the College; Messrs. R. V. Lawrence, H. A. 
Wilson, J. H. Jeans, and R. K. Gaye, to be Fellows of Trinity; Mr. 
W. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel, to be a Governor of Harrow 
School in the place of the late Bishop Westcott ; Mr. W. E. Heitland, 
St. John's, to be Examiner for the Porson Prize ; the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
of King's, to be Tutor of Pembroke in the place of the late Mr. Neil. 


SCOTLAND. 


The newspapers have announced that over five thousand students 
have applied to the Carnegie Trust for payment of fees, and there has 
consequently been much shaking of heads over the ‘‘ sapping of Scot- 
tish independence." We understand that, as a matter of fact, the 
number of applicants is somewhat over three thousand. Many of 
these, no doubt, failed to pass the preliminary examination in October, 
and many are students from the North of Ireland, whose Scot- 
tish ancestry is too remote to qualify them, the trustees having defined 
** Scottish extraction? as meaning that at least one parent or one 
grandparent must be a native of Scotland. As the total number of 
Scottish students is about six thousand, and as most of them are poor, 
it can hardly be said that the fears of the pessimists are justified. The 
arrangements for dealing with the applications and for paying the fees 
have been admirably made, and the secretary of the Trust has sent a 
letter to the secretaries of the Universities, in which he indicates some 
of the more general considerations which have guided the Executive 
Committee in deciding upon the various claims. The Committee has 
wisely declined to take into consideration the financial aid which ap- 

licants may be receiving from bursaries or other sources, it being 
eft to the various patrons to act as they may think right. Had the 
holding of a bursary been made a disqualification for the payment of 
fees, many small bursaries would have become useless. As to the 
proof of the capacity of the applicants, it is pointed out by the Com- 
mittee that ** in fairness the standard should, so far as possible, be the 
same for all ; but this is not easily attainable under the existing regula- 
tions for the preliminary examinations of the Universities.” The 
standard of the Medical Preliminary, for instance, is much lower than 
that of the Arts Preliminary ; and it is satisfactory to knoW that this is 
under the consideration of the Committee. There is a great deal to be 
said in favour of requiring all applicants (in whatever faculty they 
choose to study) to pass the Arts or the Science Preliminary, although 
such a proposal would probably rouse considerable opposition. The 
Committee has also made the excellent rule that continued payment of 
fees is to be conditional upon the doing of satisfactory work by the 
student, and it has declined to pay for more classes than can be usefully 
taken. 

With the opening of the University session there has come the usual 
flood of introductory lectures. Most of the speakers have heartily 
praised Mr. Carnegie's gift, though there is an occasional note of regret 
that the money devoted to fee-paying was not spent on University 
eopardi The most notable of the introductory addresses was that 
of Principal Donaldson of St. Andrews, who, among other things, 
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developed a most interesting comparison between the German, the 
English, and the Scottish educational systems. The foundation of the 
German system is that it is the business of the State to secure for its 
citizens the education which shall enable them to develop to the utmost 
their special powers. Accordingly the whole education of the country 
is organized, there is a regular gradation of schools, and ‘‘ everything is 
done to make the office of teacher high, honourable, and satisfactory.” 
Teachers have permanence of tenure, good and progressive salaries, 
and pensions, and their widows are provided for in the same way as the 
widows of other State officials. State aid is granted to all classes of 
schools, on the principle of giving special help to the poorer districts of 
the country. The English system is the opposite of the German. ‘‘ The 
English Parliament held that it was not its business to meddle with 
education ; that that must be left to private enterprise." ‘* When at 
length Parliament did interfere, it was from a police point of view that 
it acted.” The principle it adopted was ‘‘ to give aid to those who 
would undertake to educate the people in proportion to the sums which 
they spent on the endeavour; it was to aid those who had wealth in 
proportion to their wealth, and not to aid those who needed help and 
had little or no means. It was the direct contrary of the German 
principle." Principal Donaldson went on to describe mordantly the 
method of Mr. Lowe, which **he had seen in operation among the 
convicts in Australia”—the method of paying only for the three R’s, 
and making the payments dependent to a large extent on individual 
examination results. The evils arising from the Revised Code of 1861 
were indicated, the ‘‘ dry mechanical routine and dull heavy work,” the 
“endless series of examinations," and the humiliating position of the 
teacher. 

The ideal of the Scottish system, again, was originally somewhat 
similar to that of the Germans. It was never fully realized ; but, in so 
far as it was realized, the system worked successfully until 1870, when 
the English system was applied to Scotland. From 1870 until 1899 
the Code was repeated year after year with perpetual modifications, in 
spite of the opinion of educationists ** that the system was bad, and 
produced unintelligent methods of teaching and poor intellectual and 
moral results among the pupils." In 1899 payment by individual 
results was at last abolished ; and there is hope for the future. But 
* our young people have been wandering through the wilderness for 
twenty-seven years, and will feel the effects of their useless wanderings 
for many years to come." Principal Donaldson also compared the 
position of the secondary schools and the Universities in England and 
Scotland with that of similar institutions in Germany. He did not, 
perhaps, lay stress enough upon the evils of the educational situation 
before 1870 ; but his address as a whole was a powerful indictment of 
the educational policy, or want of policy, of the English Parliament. 
Among other noteworthy introductory lectures were those of Prof. 
Pringle Pattison, who gave a general support to the Glasgow proposal 
for a reconstruction of the University session ; and of Prof. Laurie, 
who pointed out the importance of the new Continuation Code, which 
“laid the foundations of a new kind of secondary education, industrial 
and commercial, leading those who took it up to the gates of technical 
colleges, the industrial University of the future.” 

The Heriot Trust, as governors of the Heriot- Watt College in Edin- 
burgh, have been negotiating with the Scotch Education Department 
about proposed re-arrangements in the working of the College, 
one effect of which will be the fostering of day classes, so that a higher 
general level of technical instruction will be reached than any that is 
possible in an institution the main work of which is done in night classes. 
Some of the governors of the Trust are alarmed lest the interests of 
poorer students should in this way be sacrificed ; but there is a good 
prospect of an amicable settlement, which will result in the placing of 
the college in a much better educational position than it has hitherto 
occupied. 

The Merchant Company of Edinburgh has been endeavouring to 
induce the Department to institute a new kind of commercial leaving 
certificate, on a lower standard than that of the ordinary leaving certifi- 
cates, and in subjects many of which are not at present included in the 
examinations. They also asked the Department to grant an ** advanced 
commercial certificate" to boys who have completed their business 
apprenticeship. As regards the second point, ''my Lords" have 
directed the attention of the Merchant Company to the new Continua- 
tion Code, ‘‘ which does not apply to evening schools only," and the 
advantages of which they hope will be taken, not merely by the working 
classes. but by all classes of the community. As to the proposed com- 
mercial leaving certificate, they are convinced that the remedy does not 
lie in the institution of fresh examinations. Most schoolmasters will 
agree that there are too many examinations already. The key of the 
situation is in the hands of the mercantile community. At present 
it is to be feared that individual merchants seldom take the trouble 
to inquire whether those seeking employment are in possession of 
ordinary leaving certificates, and ** my Lords" cannot see that there is 
any reason to expect that this attitude will be altered by the appearance 
on the field of a new “commercial certificate.” This decision of the 
Department seems an eminently sensible one. 

Mr. Carnegie has offered £25,000 for the building fund of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, on condition that 


the other £25,000 necessary to raise the fund to £150,000 shall be 
promptly obtained. 

Dr. John Young, who has been for thirty-five years Professor of 
Natural History and Geology in Glasgow University, has intimated his 
resignation. He is to continue to be Keeper of the Hunterian Museum, 
in which, owing to his knowledge of numismatics and archzology, he is 
specially interested. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland sat from 
the 19th to the 29th September in the Royal University, Dublin, and 
heard evidence from various representative people. The evidence was 
heard 7» camera, but it will be immediately published. Amongst those 
examined were the Secretaries of the Royal University, the Presidents 
of the three Queen's Colleges, Magee College, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, the Catholic Bishops of Limerick and Elphin, 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Dr. Nicholson, Head of the Methodist 
Colleges, Sir Christopher Nixon and Dr. Cox, representing the Medical 
School of University College, Dr. Bernard, F. T.C.D., Dr. McKeown, 
representing the Northern Graduates’ Association, Mr. Henry McIntosh, 
Methodist College, Belfast, representing the Schoolmasters' Association, 
Miss White, Alexandra College, Dublin, and Miss A. Oldham, B.A., 
Hon. Sec. Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, representing 
the University Education of Women. Some of the members of the 
Commission will meet for a short time in November, in Dublin, to 
inquire into the technical and professional side of University education, 
and on December 27 the Commission will meet for a few days in 
London. In January they will resume the hearing of evidence in 
Dublin. 

The Protestant Association, which represents the section strongly 
opposed to the establishment of a Catholic University, invited Mr. 
McCarthy to give a lecture in Dublin or. University education, in con- 
nexion with the present Commission, on October 18. Mr. McCarthy, 
a Catholic layman, author of a book very widely circulated, ‘‘ Five 
Years in Ireland," spoke strongly against the establishment of such a 
University, pointing out that countries under clerical dominion every- 
where suffered ; that in Ireland nine-tenths of the primary schools were 
under clerical managers, and all the Catholic secondary schools ; also 
that from the returns procured by Government it was shown that no 
country in the world had what is demanded—a University endowed by 
the State and placed under clerical management. As usual, however, 
with those holding those views, no means was shown by which the 
Catholic population, which, for more than a hundred years, has refused 
secular education, can otherwise be given the benefits of University 
culture. The large hall was filled to the utmost with a Protestant (not 
a Catholic) audience, showing the strength of such views among a 
certain section. 

The Medical School of Trinity College will suffer a great loss in the 
retirement, at the end of this term, of Dr. John Malet Purser, the 
Professor of Pathology. Dr. Purser, a man of high scientific attain- 
ments, is unrivalled in the college as an admirable teacher. His retire- 
ment is largely due to somewhat poor health, but also in some degree 
to his dissatisfaction with the general government of the college. 

A good deal of criticism of Trinity College has lately arisen in con- 
sequence of the small success its pupils have had of recent years in the 
Indian Civil Service Examinations. This is the more remarkable, as 
about a year ago Trinity College, Dublin, established special classes for 
the higher grades of the Civil Service, to which outsiders are admitted. 
It is said that the Trinity College, Dublin, course and methods are out 
of harmony with the requirement of the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tions, and have not been altered to more modern lines, as those of 
Oxford and Cambridge have been. 

There is much dissatisfaction felt—as much within the walls of the 
college as without—with the present state of Trinity College ; and there 
is no doubt that, were the Catholic University question settled, steps 
would be taken to obtain such alterations in its constitution as would 
remove the restrictions at present hampering its usefulness. 

The Intermediate Board have begun a general inspection of Irish 
intermediate schools. They have appointed six English inspectors, 
most of whom have been head masters, to visit and report on the Irish 
schools. "The appointment is only temporary, and is designed to give 
a general review of the present state of the schools as compared with 
the English standards and methods. The inspectors have been doing 
the work minutely and carefully in each school. On the whole they 
have not given Irish teachers the impression of possessing any 
very improved standard or methods, but their inspection has been 
pleasantly conducted. 

Some of the large Dublin secondary schools recently sent a de- 
putation to the Dublin Corporation asking for a share in the grant 
given to technical education in Dublin, by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. It appears that the Department 
have no power to give any of the grant at their disposal for technical 
instruction to such schools directly, but it can be given by the Local 
Councils managing the technical schools of the district. Some ob- 
jections have been raised, that the secondary schools do not give 
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technical instruction, but only teach general science, that they are well 
off, and already receive endowment for science teaching both from the 
Department and from the Intermediate Board, and that the pupils 
belong to a class that can pay for education and would not use ordinary 
technical schools, while from the City Technical Schools, which every 
year require a larger outlay, some portion of the grant from the 
Department will necessarily be withdrawn. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett, however, the Head of the Department, 
speaking on the 22nd ult. at Wesley College, expressed strong ap- 
proval of the demand, on the ground that the Department was exacting 
rather expensive laboratories and appliances, and also because he 
desires the attention of pupils to be turned to scientific and industrial 
pursuits. The Corporation also received the proposal favourably. 
Such a share of the grant has been already given by the Local 
Authorities to the secondary schools in Belfast. 

Mr. W. Dixon, who since their foundation has been the virtual head 
of the Dublin City Technical Schools, has resigned his post, and been 
appointed Chief Inspector for Ulster of Science Schools under the 
Department. 

Mr. C. H. Oldham, B.L., Barrington Lecturer in Political Economy, 
has been appointed head of the new Technical and Commercial School 
about to be started in connexion with the Department, in Rathmines. 
It is intended that this school shall be specially devoted to commercial 
training. 

The Hermione Lectures in Art, established in Alexandra College as 
a memorial to the late Duchess of Leinster, took place this year during 
the week beginning October 14. The lecturer was Dr. C. Waldstein, 
who gave an account of some of the recent discoveries in Greek 
archeology, the remains of the Argive Her:eum brought to light 
by the researches of the American School at Athens, of which Dr. 
Waldstein was head. 

Mr. Ablett gave a very interesting course of lectures and criticism 
lessons on his method of teaching drawing in schools during the week 
beginning October 1 in Alexandra School. 


SCHOOLS. 

BANGOR COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GinLs.— There were three scholar- 
ships awarded to elementary-school girls and two open ones to girls 
under thirteen and fourteen respectively. These were gained by 
G. Williams, J. Dunlop, J. Jones, D. Williams, and D. Foulkes Jones. 
Katie Humphreys Jones gained an Honours Certificate of the Central 
Board with three distinctions; Gwladys Prichard and Mabel Lee, 
Honours Certificates with four distinctions ; Gwladys Williams an 
Honours Certificate. Senior Certificates were awarded to K. Crowley 
with seven distinctions; D. Davies, with four distinctions; B. Gill 
with two distinctions ; S. Ellis with two distinctions ; and N. Jones. 
Nine girls obtained Junior Certificates with distinctions. 
obtained an exhibition of Z15 for three years, and Katie Humphreys 
Jones an exhibition of 410 for three years, in the late scholarship 
examination of University College, Bangor. Katie Humphreys Jones 
was awarded the open exhibition for boys and girls in the Carnarvon- 
shire Schools given by the County Governing Body. Mabel Lee and 
Gwladys Prichard obtained the two open to girls in the county—all 
three £20 for three years. Miss Foster has left us to go to Saffron 
Walden College ; Miss MacFarland has taken her place. 

City oF LoxpoN SCHOOL rog GiRrs.— The annual distribution 
of prizes by the Lady Mayoress was held in the Great Hall of the City 
of London School on October 9. There was a large gathering of 
parents and friends of the pupils and others interested in the welfare of 
the school. The afternoon's proceedings opened with recitations, part 
songs, &c., by the pupils, and at the conclusion of the programme the 
Head Mistress submitted a most satisfactory report of the progress 
made during the past year. The principal prizes and distinctions 
gained in the school were awarded as follows :—Corporation Scholar- 
ship, M. R. Mosbach-Amy ; Salters’ Scholarship, L. D. Sawyer ; 
Rothschild Entrance Scholarship, D. M. E. Payne; Grocers' Entrance 
Scholarship, J. Arklay ; Leathersellers’ Scholarship, G. M. Gayford ; 
Sheriff Hand Prize, H. Binning ; John Carpenter Club Prizes, J. 
Skinner, M. Cosier, and E. S. Goddard; the Mitchell Leaving 
Scholarship, J. Skinner ; the Drapers’ Leaving Scholarship, H. Binning. 
The successes in recent public examinations included :—three Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Higher Certificates ; eight Letters (two with 
distinction in English and one in French) ; eight Lower Certificates (five 
First Classes in Arithmetic, three in English, two in English History, 
three in Additional Mathematics, one in Latin, and three in French). 
Eleven girls passed the examinations of the Associated Board R. A. M. 
and R.C. M. for Pianoforte Playing, two with distinction. Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination :—11I. Binning (Group H, First Class ; 
Group B, Third Class) and J. Skinner (Group B, Second Class; 
Group C, Third Class; Group H, Third Class). During the year six 
girls passed the London Matriculation Examination in the First Division 
and three in the Second. J. Skinner gained a bursary for Holloway 
College and a scholarship for Westfield College. 

EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—At the end of July the 
school celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by a most successful per- 


Mabel Lee- 


formance of ‘‘Comus.” About a thousand visitors, including many 
former mistresses and girls, assembled in the beautiful garden of the school 
to witness this pastoral play, and the pleasure ofall was enhanced by the 
presence of Miss Cooper, Mrs. Laurie (Miss Japp), and Miss G. Tarleton 
Young—the three successive head mistresses of the school. The fol- 
lowing mistresses have recently joined the staff:—Miss Sturge, His- 
torical Tripos (Newnham); Miss Walker, Natural Science Tri 
(Newnham), Miss Cassel (formerly language mistress at the Carlisle 
High School. In the Cambridge Higher Local, C. Cadbury took 
Group D, Class I., with distinction in Political Economy ; and H. M. 
Graham, Group A, Class II. In the Cambridge Previous Examin- 
ation, R. Lee passed in Classics, Class II., and in Mathematics, Class I. 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates were gained by E. Gardner, 
S. Myers, E. Pearman, M. Payton, and N. Waller (distinction in 
Botany) ; and Lower Certificates by P. H. Marston, E. Welch, and M. 
Titterton (distinction in English). Five Certificates of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music 
and ten Certificates of the London Institute of Plain Needlework were 
also gained by pupils of the school. 

GREAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Speech Day celebrations 
were held on Thursday, October17. At the school service the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. J. Dyson, Rector of Barnby, Suffolk, who 
urged the boys to earnestness and thoroughness in their work. After 
the service the prizes were distributed in the school hall by the Mayor, 
Mr. C. S. Orde. The Head Master, the Rev. H. A. Watson, in his 
report, called attention to the science exhibition won at Keble College, 
Oxford, the championship in the Public School Sports, two hospital 
scholarships, three passes in the First Division at the London Uni- 
versity Matriculation, five Higher Certificates and nine Lower Certih- 
cates obtained at the Joint Board Examination, and to the coming 
improvement in the new science buildings shortly to be erected. Mr. 
Millington (formerly Head Master of Bromsgrove School) congratulated 
the school on its high ideal and its successes. He implored parents to 
consider the miserable pittance which assistant masters now received. 
The remedy for the present deficiency lay, he thought, in raising tuition 
fees to a reasonably high standard, and in devoting them wholly to the 
payment of salaries. In the evening, a pianoforte recital was given by 
Frank Merrick in aid of the organ fund. 

JERSEY, VICTORIA COLLEGE.—The King’s Gold Medals were 
awarded as follows: Classics, C. T. Le Quesne ; Mathematics, L. J- 
Oberlé; Modern Languages, O. D. Bennett. The King's Prize for 
English History was won by B. F. Colson; the Gold Medal for French 
given by the States of Jersey by C. T. Le Quesne. H. B. Tucker 
and C. J. Heath passed into Woolwich 33rd and s7th. Mr. W. J. 
Harte has left, having been apnointed Lecturer in English History and 
Literature at Exeter, and Mr. R. O. Bishop, B. A. of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed Senior Modern-Side Master in his place. 
The fine new school-house buildings are to be occupied next term, the 
formal opening being deferred until the celebration of the school's 
jubilee later on in the year. 

MANCHESTER HIGH Scuoor. FOR GrRLs.— This year (1900-1901) 
has been a very successful one. The following honours have been 
gained :—On the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 
two Newnham Scholarships: the Gilchrist, Lucy Elise Geiler; the 
Winckworth, Mary Hewitt. Victoria University Scholarship, Alice 
Gowan. The Owens College: the Jones Scholarship, Jessie Clarkson ; 
the Hulme Scholarship, Ethel Harvey (bracketed first). Lancashire 
County Council Senior Commercial Exhibitions: Dora Grithth and 
Ethel Harvey. Victoria Preliminary Examination: twelve girls 
passed. University of London Matriculation Examination : four girls 

assed. Senior Oxford Examination: three girls passed. College cf 
Preceniers Examination: four girls passed. The Tennis Shield, 
Lancashire Girls’ High Schools Lawn Tennis League, having been won 
by the Manchester Girls’ High School three years in succession, is now 
the property of the school. 

PortsMouTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Annie Kate Edwards, a former pupil 
and Girton student, has been awarded a University Scholarship to the 
Maria Grey Training College. Kathleen Grattan has gained the Higher 
Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

RaiNE's SCHOOL, Sr. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST.—Two Intermediate 
County Scholarships have been awarded by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council. The additional laboratories for 
advanced work in chemistry and physics which were opened last 
February have proved of great service. The science work of the year 
has been of an exceedingly satisfactory character. A metal workshop is 
being equipped. 

ROssALL. — The Senior Classical Literature Prize has this year gone 
to R. G. L. Batley; the Junior Philology and Grammar to S. F. 5. 
Johnston; the English Verse on ‘‘ Queen Victoria” to J. N. Taylor. 
G. H. W. Mortimer has passed 53rd into Sandhurst, F. Booth 74th ; 
G. S. Holden has passed 61st into the Navy.  Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Cooke-Collis has been made C.M.G. ; Captain G. T. Brierley and 
Captain T. E. Topping, Companions of the D.S.O.; Rev. H. R. 
Evers has been appointed Chief Inspector of Schools for Exeter 
Diocese ; C. L. Stocks was in the Second Class Zit. Hum., and has 
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been appointed to a mastership at Eton. Captain Pain has resigned 
the command of the Engineer Corps. All Rossallians will know what a 
work he has done for it, in eleven years raising the strength from sixty 
to two hundred, and taking down sixty or more every year to camp. 
Mr. Aris takes over the command, and Mr. Perkins has consented to be 
a new subaltern, In outside matches we have lost two and won two. 
The Stonyhurst match is on November 28. In the House matches the 
cup seems an open event for Wilson's, Hainsworth's, or the holders, 
Christie's. On October 11, Lieutenant Knox, R.N., of the Navy 
League, gave us a lecture, unusually audible, on the British Navy, 
illustrating his facts by lantern diagrams and photographs. He par- 
ticularly dwelt on the dangerous proportion of the mercantile marine who 
are foreigners, and the number of battleships that carry muzzle-loader 
guns. On October 5 the first debate of the season was held, on the 
motion *' that in the opinion of this House international competition in 
sport is injurious." The attendance was 74, and the motion was lost. 

SHREWSBURY HicH Scuoor.—O. Harding, D. Scott, and E. 
Whittington obtained Higher Certificates from the Joint Universities 
Board. The Company's Scholarship was awarded to A. B. Franklin on 
the results of the July examinations conducted by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board. £20 scholarships, awarded in July by the Shrop- 
shire County Council, were gained by G. Kenion and D. Retchford, 
and £10 scholarships by G. Price, M. E. Harding, and H. M. Harding. 
At the exhibition held in the spring by the Royal Drawing Society, 
M. Gough was awarded Sir G. Kekewich’s prize and that given by the 
Art for Schools Association. Miss Parry, Miss Auld, and Miss Webb 
have taken the places of Mlle. Steffen and Miss Foster. 

STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRLs.—In the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Examination for Higher Certificates, M. E. Camm and F. J. 
Oliver gained the full certificate by adding German and Additional 
Mathematics to their Letters, and F. M. Purley by adding German 
and Pass Mathematics; whilst M. I. Camm, C. R. Scruby, and E. M. 
Stapleton gained Letters. Six pupils passed the recent Oxford 
Local Junior Examination. In the examination of the Royal Drawing 
Society twenty-two Certificates were gained, of which seven were Honour 
Certificates. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, —At a meeting of 
leading residents convened by the Mayor, on October 7, it was unani- 
mously decided that the raising of an endowment fund for the new 
Girls’ High School should form Stockton's memorial to (Queen Victoria. 
Offers of land and money for a new school were made in March last by 
Mr. Frank Brown, Secretary of the existing High Schools Company, 
and his generous gifts are now to be supplemented by those of other 
citizens who desire in this way to perpetuate the memory of the great 
(Queen. 

SUTTON (SURREY) HIGH Scuoor FOR GIRLS.—T. Sprules has 
won a Surrey County Council Scholarship. J. Meikle has won 
a scholarship at Westfield College. In the recent Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board Examinations certificates were obtained by M. 
Prince, H. Stone, G. Hailes, T. Sprules, and M. Vincent ; and Letters 
by E. Alexander, L. Bawtree, N. Boniface, E. Catton, T. Frost, 
E. Hailes, T. Napper, and M. Williams. 

Truro HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The twenty-first anniversary of 
this school, founded in 1880 by Archbishop Benson, was celebrated 
with much interest and enthusiasm on July 29 and 30. There wasa 
large gathering of old mistresses and girls from all parts, amongst them 
Miss Key (Mrs. Clarke), the first Head Mistress of the school. A special 
service of thanksgiving was held at the Cathedral; and the programme 
of festivities included the acting of ** A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” by 
the present girls, an Old Girls’ picnic, a cricket match, and a re- 
union of past and present mistresses and girls. In the London Matricu- 
lation last June R. Southey was placed in the First Division ; she also 
obtained the Royal Drawing Society’s full Honour Certificate. In 
Group A of the Cambridge Higher Local, D. Rice obtained First Class 
and M. Peter Second Class Honours. M. Budge passed the National 
Froebel Union’s Lower Examination. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—T. Cuthbertson, Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, has obtained a First Class in Zr. Hum. Mr. W.G. 
Lipscomb, M. À. Christ Church College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Head Master of the County High School, Isleworth, and 
Mr. J. Russell, B.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, 'Head Master of 
King Alfred's "School, Hampstead. Mr. A. Watson Bain, M.A. 
Glasgow, has been appointed master in French, German, and 'mathe- 
matics; and Mr. J. H. Dibb, M.A. London, mathematical master. 
Miss Tomn, of Girton College, First Class in History and Law, 
and School of Economics, Mr. R. Hedges Wallace, and Mr. J. T. 
Medhurst have been appointed special teachers in the Higher Com- 
mercial Department. A special Science and Engineering course has 
been arranged. The following lectures have been arranged for this 
term :—October 25, ** Ancient Egyptian Art” (Prof. Flinders Petrie) ; 


November 1, ''Invisible Rays" (L. Calisch, Esq.) ; November 8, 
s Westminster Abbey ” (Prof. Roger Smith) ; November 1 5, ‘* The 
Royal Navy" (Lieut. Knox, R.N.) ; November 21, ‘* Bridges and 


How they are Built? (H. V. Weisse, Esq., of Rugby) ; December 3, 
** King Alfred and what he did for England” (Rev. Dr. Horton, of 
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Hampstead). There will also be a lecture on ‘‘ Denmark and the 
Danes," by Mr. J. S. Thornton, B.A., for which the date is not yet fixed. 

WARWICK.— On October 12, being the eve of the Translation of 
Edward the Confessor, the most ancient School of Warwick observed 
the commemoration of its founder and other benefactors. There was 
a special commemorative service in the school chapel at noon, after 
which the Head Master, the Rev. Percival Brown, entertained at lunch 
a numerous company of Old Boys, parents, and friends. A brief organ 
recital followed, and at 3 o'clock proceedings were opened in Big 
School by the Head Master, supported by the Earl of Warwick (the 
chairman of the governing body), the governors, and the staff. In the 
course of his speech, the Head Master announced and analyzed 
the gratifying success of the school in the t year. They had an 
honours list which would compare favourably with that of any other 
public school, including, as it did, five academic honours at Oxford and 
Cambridge, successes at Sandhurst and Coopers Hill, and numerous 
certificates, with distinctions, both from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board and in the Oxford Local Examinations. This, he claimed, 
was irrefutable evidence that the school was keeping pace with modern 
requirements. They had heard much talk of the superiority of technical 
and scientific training: he was a firm believer in a literary basis of 
education, whether obtained by the study of the classical or the modern 
languages, in conjunction with mathematics, a creed in which he found 
himself vij aes by eminent authorities at the Universities, who 
had asserted that a liberal education in languages and mathematics 
was worth far more to an intending scholar in science than years 
spent in school laboratories. Referring to the proposed legislation on 
secondary education, he confessed that he, in common with most 
educationists, had at first felt some alarm. The County Councils 
seemed so anxious to devote the funds at their disposal to the indis- 
criminate teaching of any subject whatsoever, provided it be not Greek. 
In his opinion these bodies would have to amend their ways to some 
extent before they could safely be entrusted with such control. The 
syllabus on which they at present awarded their scholarships did not 
universally well accord with the course adopted at the best secondary 
schools. There was considerable variation among the different County 
Councils. In conclusion, he referred to the extremely flourishing condition 
-of the cadet corps and other school institutions. 

WicAN HIGH SCHOOL.—E. Lees has gained a Second Class in 
the Cambridge Higher Local, Group A, passing in English Language 
and Literature and History of English Literature. M. Folkard has 
passed the Preliminary Examination of the Victoria University. 
A. Rigby and R. Wild have passed parts of the Higher Certificate 
Examination. A. Rigby, R. Wild, and C. McCartney have gained 
Senior County Council Exhibitions, and P. Ashton a Junior County 
‘Council Exhibition. These exhibitions are of the value of £15 each, 
itenable for one year. 

WORCESTER, KING'S SCHOOL.—The next examination for King's 
Scholarships and entrance exhibitions will take place on November 19 
and 20. The following prizes and distinctions have been gained in 
the school :—Latin Prose, F. L. Steward; Divinity, N. M. Fergusson ; 
English Essay, F. L. Steward ; Mathematics, H. D. Day ; History, 
N. M. Fergusson; School Leaving Exhibition, N. M. Fergusson ; 
Stratford Leaving Exhibition, H. S. Cobb. The annual prize day 
took place on October 17. The Dean of Worcester presided and 
Lord Beauchamp distributed the prizes, after which he addressed the 
parents, dwelling on the dangers of early Toon the importance 
of trusting the judgment of experts in educational matters, and the 
perils of reading ‘‘ snippets ” instead of volumes. The Head Master 
(the Rev. W. H. Chappel) gave a satisfactory account of the year’s 
work—the most successful, both in work and games, for two decades., 
After the distribution, Lord Reauchamp opened a large new gymnasium, 
built by the efforts of the Old Boys, in the playground, and partially 
equipped in memory of two Old Boys who fell in South Africa. The 
school-house having proved insufficient for the growing numbers, a 
new boarding-house is being built on College Green, and will be 
opened at Easter by Mr. T. E. Rannell, who has been for ten years 
house tutor at the school-house. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for October is awarded to '* Z. Y. X." 


Winners of Holiday Prizes are :—Miss I. Willis, The Manor House, 
Kingston, Taunton; Miss A. Edith Ellis (** King Alfred”), Moseley, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth; H. W. Fowler, Esq. (‘‘ Quintessence "), 
14 Paulton Square, S.W.; Miss Amy D. Staveley (“ A.D.S."), 
15 Tavistock Square, W.C.; The Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache 
(**B.L.T.”), Biarritz. 


C’était un de ces instants passagers, mais bien connus de ceux qui 
ont hiverné une saison sur la Corniche, où un prodigieux et soudain 
(Continued on page 712.) 
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French Grammar Revision nm 


Containing the changes in Grammar made by the 
Decree of last February. 


RY 


H. W. ORD, M.A. (Lond), 


Assistant Master at Blackheath School. 


This Card presents in one view on one page (21 x 14 inches, printed on 
folding linen) ALL the points in French Grammar, except Irregular 
Verbs, usually required of pupils up to the age of fifteen, and 
furnishes a convenient means of complete revision to older students. 


** The most satisfactory compilation of the sort we know; it will 
certainly save much turning over pages, and the visual association of the 
rules with their position on the card, and the space they occupy, will 
help to fix them in the memory." — Guardian. 


** A fairly complete survey (with the omission of irregular verbs) 
possessing the advantage of being more clearly printed than many 
productions of its class." — University Correspondent. 


** A convenient reminder of the main points of French Accidence . . . 
(o. neatly arranged." — Schoolmaster. 


Price fs. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO, 
32 AND 33 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


Tutorial Preparations. Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 


Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 
Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies" 
In “ELEMENTARY” and "ADVANCED BOTANY,” 


Comprising 48 Preparations with Diagrams. £1. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit." 
£1. Is. net. 


The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom." 
2,000  ,, " » “ Vegetable Kingdom." 


1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MIOROSOOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 
CATALOGUES Jor Session 1901-1902 now Ready. Post free. 


ABRAHAM FLATTERS, 


Gold Medallist in Microscopy and Photomicrography, 
16 & 18 Church Road, Longsight, MANCHESTER. 
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AS A TE ACH ER you cannot afford to be without a good Atlas, and 


————— dt must be thoroughly up-to-date in every respect. 
Consequently, you must have the Twentieth Century Citizen's Atlas. All the Maps 
are from the latest surveys; the text is most interesting and instructive; the Index 
and Gazetteer are invaluable. 
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aflux d'humanité composite transfgure cet endroit, si vulgaire 
d'habitude et par son luxe brutal et par la qualité des étres auxquels 
il suffit. La furie de plaisir déchainée à travers Nice durant ces 
quelques semaines du Carnaval attire sur ce petit coin de la Rivicre la 
mouvante légion des oisifs et des aventuriers ; la beauté du climat y 
retient par milliers les malades et les lassés de la vie, les vaincus de la 
santé et du sort; et, par certaines nuits, lorsque d'innombrables re- 
présentants de ces diverses classes, épars d'ordinaire le long de la cóte, 
s'abattent à la fois sur le Casino, leurs caractères fantastiquement dis- 
parates éclatent en de folles antithèses. Cela donne l'impression d'une 
sorte de pandémonium cosmopolite, tout ensemble éblouissant et 
sinistre, étourdissant et tragique, bouffon et poignant, oü auraient 
échoué les épaves de tous les luxes et de tous les vices, de tous les pays 
et de tous les mondes, de tous les drames aussi et de toutes les his- 
toires. Dans cette atmosphere étouffante et dans ce décor d'une 
richesse insolente d'abus et ignoble de flétrissure, les vieilles monarchies 
étaient représentées par trois princes de la maison de Bourbon, et les 
modernes par deux arriéres-cousins de Bonaparte, tous les cinq recon- 
naissables à leur profil où se reproduisaient, en vagues mais sûres 
ressemblances, les eíhgies de quelques-unes des picces, jaunes ou 
blanches, éparses sur le drap des tables. 


By '*Z.Y.X." 


It was one of those fleeting moments, well known, it is ttue, to those 
who have wintered on the Corniche, when the sudden influx of a vast 
mass of miscellaneous humanity metamorphoses this town, generally 
doomed to utter vulgarity by its coarse self-indulgence and the social 
position of those who are satisfied with it. The whirlwind of pleasure 
that sweeps over Nice during these few weeks of the Carnival attracts 
to that little corner of the Riviera the flying column of idlers and adven- 
turers ; the beauty of the climate detains there thousands of the sick and 
the world-weary, defeated combatants in the struggle against ill-health 
and ill-luck ; and on certain nights, when countless representatives of 
these various classes, ordinarily dispersed along the coast, swoop down 
at once on the Casino, the fantastic incongruity of their characters 
breaks out in extravagant contrasts. It all gives you the idea of a sort 
of cosmopolitan pandemonium, at once brilliant and uncanny, thrilling 
and distressing, farcical and harrowing. Thither seem to have drifted 
from every country, from every stratum of society, the derelicts of 
every form of vice and self-indulgence, the victims of every social 
tragedy and every historical catastrophe. In this stifling atmosphere, 
where the display of wealth, infamously acquired and insolently 
flaunted, forms the background of the scene, the old royal families 
were represented by three princes of the House of Bourbon, the 
newer ones by two distant cousins of Bonaparte. All five could 
easily be recognized by their profiles, reproducing, as they did, 
vaguely, but unmistakably, the designs on some of the gold or silver 
coins scattered over the gaming-tables. 


We classify the 219 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Susan, Heather, Altnacoille, I.B.L., Z.Y.X., A. E. 
Monk, M.M.P., E.H.O., Cleek, Crab, The Laird, Marigold, Jarno, 
Scotch Thistle, W. H. W., Howells, Great Western, Shekels, Pompom, 
Stuttgard, Glenleigh, Scotus, Patrick, Nautiloid, Abbotsford, Oxenholt. 

Second  Class.—Roméa, K.A.S., Saratarbut, 100,000, Waxwork, 
Owlet, F. Angleterre, Cantabrigia, S.M., G.H., Ellis, Binsk, Novimus, 
E.A.M., S.S., Farfa, Sola, Maid of all work, Pamphylia, Saga, 
Léonide, Francesca, L.M., Nectarine, Ibex, V.B., Gallois, C.M.I., 
A.W.S., R.F.F., Stefan cel Mare, Constantia, Barbara, Garde bien, 
Graham, F.M.S., A.M.W., Llanover, Dormouse, Neith, Riom, 
Pimpernel, Prism, Green Plover, Parisienne, Chemineau, B.B., Fleur- 
de-lys, Lilias, T.H.H., Hitchhurst, Le Souris, N?C?, Sigrob, Nodo 
firmo, P.L.T., Corbar, Blobbs, Cygnet, Musca, Cobo, Dad, Chingle- 
put, Stedye, Mea, Chauvel, Mota, J.A.P., Manu forti, Bildad the 
Shuhite, Vetter aus Bremen, Pompom, Iris, Cleek, Baccarat, Aalis, 
Débutante, J.M.A. L. 

Third Class.—Limousine, Servia, Suissesse, Doretta, Kita, A.B.S., 
Tristram iii., Granby, Wagram, A. Pike, Michael, Glen Roy, Mask, 
Grizel, Genius in disgrace, Mem Sahib, Snow-flake, Collegian, Spedita, 
Derwent, Job, Olive Branch, Nelto, F.M., Freya, M.E.R., Thistle, 
Bimba, Astronomer, Haar, Priscilla, Sibyl, Theo, R.D.R., 79, 
Cos (a + b), Merrybent, L'Etourdie, Palisandre, Mabel, A. P. W., E.R., 
Felicia, Meadhurst, Lledyelp, Sirach, J.B.K., G.A.B., Hooligan, 
A.R.H., A Microbe, M.C.K.K., J.R.S., R. A.N. B., Calex, Doura, 
Jeune Fille, Preterita, Marguerita, Shark, Bernardine, Salva, P. H. A.G., 
Margaret Smiles, J.D., D.A.R., Amelia, Esile, Gothicus, C.M.F., 
Gleswegen, H.K. 

Fourth Class. —M.J.F., M.G.A., Aberystwith, Puffy, Shamrock, 
Jeannetta, Mars, E.B.H., Gwen, Uvula, Noscitur, Luis, Mochyn, 
J.E.C., Caviar, Mervin, Allan a’Dale, Erin-For, Etudiant, Snowball, 
Buckie, Cyrano, L.N.S., A.K.R., Highfield, Lulu, Matfield. 

(Continued on page 714.) 


FREDERICK WARNE & COS 
BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


AT ALL PRICES. 
WELL WRITTEN. 
WELL ILLUSTRATED. 


8/6 THE IMPERIAL PORTS. Bound in elegant style in art linen, inlaid 
vellum panel, gilt lettered, gilt edges, with 6 Photographs. 

The distinctive feature of the Imperial Poets over other series published is the 
six photographs which appear in each volume, the finest paper only 1s used, and ten 
out of the twelve volumes of the series have a red line border. A Portrait of the 
Poet is given in all cases, and the photographs illustrate the actual scenes alluded to 
in BE text of the poem, or have some direct interest in connection witb the life of 
the Poet. 


1. Shakespeare. 5. Scott. 9. Hood. 

2. Longfellow 6. Wordsworth. 10. Gems of National Poetry. 
3. Byron. 7. Shelley. 11, Hemans, 

4. Milton. 8. Burns. 12, Moore. 


60 STORIES FROM SHAKESPBHARD. By M. S. Townesenv. 
Over roo Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tcp. 

' Here we have a book that is in every way a tempung. one. The stories are 
written in a simple and unaffected style. . It is just the book to put into the 
hands of a growing boy or girl, for whom it will form a most useful introduction to 
the study of the plays themselves." — Lloyd's News. 


60 THE ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWERS. A Companion 
to the British Flora. By Epwarp SrkEr, F.L.S. With 200 Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

“We all love wild flowers ; too few, however, stop to study intelligently. Yet it 
is well worth while. And it is so easy and so pleasant to learn with such a book as 
Mr. Step has just written to helpus. One need not be a botanist to understand the 
work ; indeed, it is intended for unscientific flower lovers. . The illustrations 
deserve a special word of praise. All are specially executed for the work, and beauti- 
fully printed.”—Puddishers' Circular. 


60 SHELL LIFE: An Introduction to the British Mollusca. 
By Epwarp Step, F.L.S. With upwards of 6co Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top. 

“t Shell Life’ is a beautiful book, and one that will appeal alike to the holiday- 
maker at the seaside, or by the river, who would like to know something of the 
creatures of shore and water, and the student who is striving for special knowledge 
in the particular branch of science the volume deals with. Altogether it is a book 
that should be popular, and is just the thing to put into the hands of young people." 
— Lloyd s News. 


8/6 A CHASE ROUND THE WORLD. Bv Rogert Overton. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
“Mr. Overton has written a thoroughly entertaining story, worthy of his best 
efforts, and his exciting narrative has been capitally illustrated by A. Monro."— 
Publishers Circular. 


86 THE FORTUNES OF CLAUDB. Ry Encar Pickerinc. With 
6 full-page Plates and Initial Letters specially designed by LANCELOT 
SrEED. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


8/6 TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS' PROGRESS: A Story of the 
City Beautiful. By Frances HopcsoN Burnett. With 12 Original 
Illustrations by R. W. MacpetH, A.R.A. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edzes. 

"Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” is Mrs. Burnett at her very best; with that 
wondrous gift she possesses of enchanting her readers by dealing with some great 
mainspring of human interest, she leads them by means of the delightful little 
character-studies she has given to the world to the consideration of some of those 
great aims which both young and old must learn ; and she does it with a delicacy of 
handling and with a tact so charming that one can only lay down the volume witb 
the feeling that one has been given something, and cordially re-echo the truth con- 
tained in the last sentence— 

* Nature never made a human hand without putting into it something to give." 


8/6 THE PRAIRIB BIRD. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, Author of 
* Travels in North America.” With New and Original Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


8/6 MY LADIES THRE. By Annig E. ARMSTRONG. 

trations by G. D. Hammonp, R.I. | i : 

“ This is a pretty gentle tale of a young girls’ romance in the days which we con- 

nect with memories of Queen Anne, of Johnson and Goldsmith, of gold-laced 

waistcoats and three-cornered hats. The story is charming in its detail, for its fresh 

dainty picturing of the old-fashioned country life, and of the ways and manners of 
the country gentlefolk of a bygone time." —.ScAoo/ Board Chronicle. 


86 THE OAPTAIN'S YOUNGEST, PICCINO, and other 
Stories. By Frances HopcsoN Burnett. With ro Original full-page 
Illustrations by R. B. Bircu. Small fcap. 4to, cloth gilt. 

“ Mrs, F. H. Burnett has rarely done anything finer, stronger, or more exquisitely 
tender than her new story, which makes up one of the most delightful gift-books of 
the season." —Cowrt Journal. 


8/6 THE OWL KING, and other Fairy Stories. A Series of Original 
Tales by Herpert E. Inman. With numerous Illustrations by E. A. 
Mason. Large crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top or cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

“Those little ones who delight in good old-fashioned tales about fairies and 
nomes, Oberon and Queen Mab, and other classic denizens of the fairy world, will 

End in this volume just what they want." — Daily News. 


86 MY FRIEND ANNE: A Story of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Jessie AkMsTRONG. With original Illustrations by G. Demain Ham- 
MOND, R.I. 

* Miss Armstrong's new story for girls should have a hearty welcome. It trans- 
ports the reader into the sixteenth century, and deals with the lives of Catharine of 
Aragon and Anne Boleyn. . The element of romance is strong and very 
deftly handled by the authoress, who seems to make the personages that people ber 
pages return to fife. The glimpse afforded of popular customs and scenes in the 
sixteenth century are both vivid and instructive. The illustrations in the book are 
of superior order." — Western Daily Press. 


With 6 Illus- 
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RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., 


have a very large and carefully selected stock of Books suitable for School and College Prizes, in handsome 
Calf, Morocco, Cloth, and other Bindings. 
RELFE BROTHERS INVITE INSPECTION OF THE STOCK AT THEIR SHOW-ROOMS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE NOW READY, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL LIST OF REMAINDERS, &c., OFFERED AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 
RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND GENERAL SCHOOL STATIONERS, 
6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, E.C. (Binding Works, Teanby’s Buildings.) 


| 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE | To be Published on November ist, 1901. 
f TEXT-BOOK AGENCY, | Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 208 pages, price ss. 
menu um UE E s A 
American Rducational Journals. Sunday Mornings at Winchester. 
Lists on application. 
h : 
Ven Sai RARO Chi e Kindergatiens (Full particulars | SOME ADDRESSES ON CHURCH HISTORY, 
on application.) | BY THE 
A New First Reader. (Copyrighted in Great Britain.) 1s. 3d. . 
In matter, type, illustrations, and binding, unsurpassed. Rev. W. A. FEARON, D.D., 
pertes the S del Sea iia ee | formerly Head Master of Winchester College. 


Blackboard Stencils. 27d. and 5d. each. 


| 

A boon both to those who can and to those who cannot draw. | 

(Hundreds of subjects to select from.) | Winchester: P. & C. WELLS and WARREN & SON. 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | London: SIMPKIN & CO., LIMITED. 


J. POOLE & Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, & MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Scientific and Theolcgical Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALI EXAMINATIONS. 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Booksellers’ Row, Strand.) 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 
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Undine, 


Fifth Class. — Junius, Sloe, H. P. Gourley, doge 
y, Seventy-seven, 


L'Audace, Prig, Shamrock, (Brighton p.m.), Nol 
Nostis, Una, Paries, Ludgate, Anib, Trebor. 


The opening scene of Bourget's ** Une Idylle Tragique" was easy 
enough to render into tolerable English, as is shown by the number of 
Second Classes, but extremely difficult it the full force of the metaphors— 
some apparent and some latent—was to be expressed, and at the same 
time the balance of clauses and something of the rhythm preserved. 

To begin at the beginning: ''It was one of those moments, passing 
but well known," &c., is obviously awkward. Many cut the knot by 
dropping the ‘‘ but." The solution here is easy : ‘‘ It was one of those 
moments quickly passed but very familiar." ‘‘It was a period, an 
ed he was one of those flying 

ourth or Fifth Classes. ‘‘.4¢ the Corniche” was very common, and I 
had one elaborate note to prove that the scene is laid at Mentone. To 
be ignorant of Monte Carlo shows a sancta simplicitas. La qualité : 
here the prize version blunders ; it is simply “the kind of creatures 
whom it satisfies." La furie: here '* Z. Y. X." has well brought out 
the metaphor ; as a variant I would suggest, ‘‘ the mad whirl of gaiety 
which sweeps through Nice." Nice is, as it were, the centre of the 
tornado. ival, by the way, is usually spelt in English with an z. 
Les malades, &c. : here ingenuity is needed to keep the balance ; **and 
those who are weary of life” drags terribly; I prefer ‘‘ the invalid and 
the blasé.” Le long de la cóte : ** along the sea-board " ; I got “the 
hill-side " and ‘‘ on the sands,” as if it was a case of Margate trippers. 
Eblouissant et sinistre, &c.: to find exact equivalents for these 
contrasted pairs of epithets was the crux of the piece; ‘‘at once 
dazzling and lurid, an orgie and a tragedy, a farce which leaves us 
weeping ”—I offer this as an honest, if not altogether successful, attempt 
to solve the problem. Auratent échoué : here the French idioms mislead 
many ; the conditional shows that the pandemonium is merely meta- 
phorical, and the mood must not be retained in English. De tous les 
luxes, &c. : here the prize version renders any comment superfluous, 
and I need hardly add that ‘‘ all the luxuries” is not English. Dans ce 
décor : here, again, it would be hard to improve on the prize version ; 
but, as he (or she) has departed widely from the letter, I may, for the 
sake of weaker brethren, give a literal construe: ‘‘on this gilded stage 
of [where strutted] wealth insolent in its misuse and degraded by its past 
stains." The richesse, as I take it, is not the display of wealth, but the 
wealthy visitors (abstract for concrete) to whom the gilded Casino serves 
as a stage. Proximes for the prize were Scotus, Abbotsford, Monk. 


eae Sa ? will account for some ' 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Taine :-— 


C'est que s'il était capable de construire la machine, il n'est pas 
capable de la manœuvrer. Aux jours de crise, il peut bien donner un 
coup d'épaule, emporter les volontés d'une assemblée ou d'une foule, 
mener de haut et pendant quelques semaines un comité d'exécution. 
Mais le travail régulier, assidu, lui répugne ; il n'est pas fait pour les 
écritures, pour les paperasses et la routine d'une besogne administrative. 
Homme de police et de barreau, comme Robespierre et Billaud, lecteur 
minutieux de rapports quotidiens, annotateur de listes mortuaires, 
professeur d abstractions décoratives, menteur à froid, inquisiteur 
appliqué et convaincu, il ne le sera jamais ; surtout il ne sera Jamais 
bourreau méthodique. D'une part, il n'a point sur les yeux le voile 
gris de la théorie; il voit les hommes, non pas à travers le contrat 
social, comme une somme d'unités arithmétiques ; mais tels qu'ils sont 
en effet, vivants, souffrants et saignants, surtout ceux qu'il connatt, 
chacun avec sa physiognomie et son geste. A ce spectacle, les 
entrailles s'émeuvent, quand on a des entrailles; et il en a ; il a méme 


. du cœur, une large et vive sensibilité, la sensibilité de l'homme de chair 


et de sang en qui subsistent tous les instincts primitifs, les bons à cóté 
des mauvais, que la culture n'a point desséché ni racorni, qui a pu 
faire et laisser faire les massacres de septembre, mais qui ne se résigne 
pas à pratiquer de ses mains, tous les jours, à l'aveugle, le meurtre 
systématique et illimité, Déjà en septembre, ‘‘couvrant sa pitié sous 
ses rugissements," il a dérobé ou arraché aux égorgeurs plusieurs vies 
illustres. 

D'autre part, il n'a pas sur les yeux le bandeau épais de l'incapacité 
et de l'imprévoyance. I] a démélé le vice intérieur du système, le 
suicide inévitable et prochain de la Révolution. 


An extra Prise of One Guinea is offered for the best Double 


|: Acrostic on “School Master.” 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by November 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


REYNOLDS & 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Nationalization of the Old English Universities. By 
E CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. (Price 6s. Chapman & 
Hall. 

Emeritus Prof. Campbell, afraid that, in composing his book, 
he might be blamed for reviving an extinct controversy, de- 
fends himself with three pleas—he wished to commemorate 
the names of those whose patient labours secured a public gain, 
to prevent the torpor that is wont to follow on achievement, 
and to encourage those who look forward to further beneficial 
changes in the academic world. His fears were groundless ; 
for the bitterness of the struggle is now past, and the field of it 
may be surveyed without giving offence. Even if it were 
otherwise, he has sufficient justification for writing in the merit 
of his work. Wounds caused by so graceful a pen would soon 
heal—the real pain to the vanquished in such a cause being to 
have their defeat ill told. Moreover, Prof. Campbell has a 
qualification for telling this particular story that is growing daily 
more rare. He has himself been in touch with some ofthe chief 
actors in the drama and a participator in many of the scenes 
that he unfolds. Equipped with literary gifts and immediate 
knowledge, he has produced a valuable historical document, 
treating of events which will fill but a small space in general 
history, and yet are singularly characteristic of national and 
social life in England. 

His subject is the gradual process, beginning in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, by which the old Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge have been restored to the people. 
At the outset they were conterminous with a particular Church ; 
their doors are now open to all the Churches, and, in so far, to 
all the nation. This change it is that is described as the 
nationalization of the Universities. Its principal stages are 
marked, as if by sign-posts, in the Statute-Book. But sign- 
posts are not the narrative ofa journey, and our author had 
no disposition merely to chronicle Acts of Parliament and their 
dates. He has looked for the sources of the legislation in the 
thoughts from which it sprang. Owing to what growth of 
opinion, he has asked, did the relieving provisions become law ? 
He is led thus to view the reform as the effect of two forces, or 
sets of forces—one academical and the other political. There 
was a germination of liberal thought in the Universities them- 
selves. On the other hand, outside of them, a reaction against 
ecclesiasticism weakened the hands of the Church of which 
they had come to be appendages. Neither the internal nor the 
external influence would have availed singly against pre- 
scription. United they were as irresistible as their action has 
been beneficent. 

If we look first at the movements within the Universities 
themselves, we observe, under Prof. Campbell's direction, that 
from the time when Shelley was expelled until the publication 
of Milman’s “ History of the Jews” few traces of liberal opinions 
were apparent at Oxford. The period was one of intellectual 
stagnation, when little but port was discussed in the snug 
parties of the common room. But at Cambridge—and par- 
ticularly at Trinity College—the ten years from 1820 to 1830 
were characterized by great activity in various fields of thought ; 
and the same spirit as revelled in historical criticism and theo- 
logical speculation proclaimed itself in politics with an almost 
revolutionary ardour. Connop Thirwall caught inspiration 
from Schleiermacher in sacred, and from Niebuhr in Roman, 
history, carrying the sparks with him to Cambridge, where he 
became the central light of a new liberalism. Beside him 
shone Julius Hare, an eager student of Coleridge's mysticism 
and of German philosophy. 

In 1829 Milman's notable book, just mentioned, began to 
send an impulse through the Universities, and, indeed, through 
the whole of lettered England. Meanwhile Thomas Arnold had 
come to share the enthusiasm of Thirlwall for Niebuhr, and 
Arnold's enthusiasms were freely reflected in the Universities 
to which his pupils flocked. Reflected too, in like manner, was 
his hostility to the Neo-Catholic Movement at Oxford. When 
that movement was discredited by Newman’s defection, theo- 
logical controversy was hushed for a time on the Isis ; German 
philosophy drew an increasing number of inquirers, and the 
new criticism set itself to apply the touchstone of its method to 
the Scriptures. At Cambridge there gathered presently a school 
of the followers of F. D. Maurice, and Christian socialism 


commended itself in the Universities, as well as outside of 
them, by a multitude of good works. Among the disciples of 
Maurice must be reckoned Kingsley, who, however, had also a 
message of his own, described as “ the consecration of things 
secular.” But a more powerful agency than either Maurice's 
philanthropy or Kingsley’s gospel of brawn was at work :— 


The progress of scientific discovery [says Prof. Campbell] could not 
fail to have a modifying and disturbing influence on religious thought. 
In spite of Bridgewater Treatises and other well-meant attempts at re- 
concilement, the obvious discrepancies between the new and the old, be- 
tween knowledge and tradition, caused uneasiness that could not be 
ignored. Whewell’s ** History of the Inductive Sciences " produced a 
great impression, both from its ability and the position and authority of 
the writer. It began to be felt that, in the present day, the miraculous 
element, so far from being a support to Christianity, was rather a 
stumbling-block. The uniformity of Nature was a necessary postulate 
of physical science, and some men already perceived that the Reign of 
Law extended also to the moral world. 


It will be obvious that the tendencies to which attention has 
been called—the zeal for the new criticism, for German philo- 
sophy, or for Coleridge's speculations, the Christian socialism, 
and the deepening of the scientific spirit —could not be confined 
to Oxford and Cambridge ; they were not exclusively “ within 
the Universities," although they might have a beginning or a 
focus there. But another phenomenon was more intimately 
connected with the Universities both in origin and history. 
This was the rise of a liberal theology, the first outspoken 
utterance of which is dated by Prof. Campbell from the delivery 
of the Bampton Lecture of 1851. 

Perhaps it will astonish our younger readers, who know the 
theologian chiefly as the mover of factitious strife, to learn that 
any of the species can be serviceable to mankind. But the 
writer whose guidance we are following thinks (as, indeed, we 
do ourselves) that there have been theologians who were 
religious men, and that some of their contributions to religious 
thought have made for good by enlightening, in particular, the 
academic mind, and so helping from within to free the Univer- 
sities from a narrow bondage. He names with honour, as 
having worked in this way, H. Bristowe Wilson, a cogent 
reasoner and lucid thinker ; Rowland Williams, learned and 
eloquent, but with all the indiscretion of his fiery Welsh blood ; 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, tactful and extending to others as 
much tolerance as he claimed for himself ; Benjamin Jowett, 
who took for his task (perhaps in an esoteric sense) “the re- 
newal of Christian dogma”; and Baden-Powell, the Savilian 
Professor of Geometry, who defended religion against science, 
urging that the moral and spiritual truths of Christianity 
were not threatened by the growing belief in the uniformity 
of Nature. If these were the leaders of the liberal school, 
its principal tenets were found in the once celebrated 
“Essays and Reviews,” the pages of which men now turn 
languidly, wondering that beneath such ashes could ever have 
been fire. Yet, in its day, the book kindled fierce excite- 
ment throughout both the Universities, in which a struggle for 
predominance now raged between Churchmen of the “ High” 
and the “Broad” directions. But events were tending to 
transfer the issue from Oxford and Cambridge to London and 
to the Houses of Parliament ; for our sketch is drawing near 
to the decisive year 1871. 

If we turn back to consider the second set of liberating forces 
or influences, those which were acting outside of the Univer- 
sities, the view that opens itself before us is the whole panorama 
of liberal progress in the first seventy years of the last century. 
It would not be appropriate here to dwell on the details of a 
political development which some of our readers may regard 
without sympathy. We chronicle only as links in the chain of 
history, as marks of a changing sentiment, the rise of Radical- 
ism as a consequence of the suffering among the industrial 
classes after the great war, the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, the passing of the Reform Bill, the ferment of 
Chartism, and Lord Derby’s “leap in the dark." These are a 
few of the outward signs of an evolution of the public mind. 
A new opinion was being fashioned under the joint agency of 
economic pressure and the diffusion of knowledge ; and it is to 
that new opinion, to the political conversion of the people, that 
the nationalization of the Universities, so far as it was affected 
from without, must be ascribed. Yet beside the political there 
was operating a religious influence that must not be ignored. 
The growth of dissent among the wealthier classes is a factor 
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in the change, on which Prof. Campbell does not, we think, lay 
stress enough. Our duty as faithful historians will not allow us 
to hide the fact that the freeing of the Universities was a social 
triumph for the Protestant sectaries. 

We have outlined the causes from which it resulted that in 
the year specified— namely, 1871, the annus mirabilis of legisla- 
tive activity—the Houses of Parliament declared it “ expedient 
that the benefits of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham, and of the colleges and halls now subsisting therein, 
as places of religion and learning, should be rendered freely 
accessible to the nation.” That is the great charter of University 
freedom. Some restrictions had been relaxed before, and others 
remained to be abolished ; but the essence of the reform is 
contained in the Universities Tests Act. For particulars of 
all these things, however, our readers must refer to Prof. 
Campbell’s book. They will get from it also much informa- 
tion on other educational matters germane to his subject, such 
as University Extension, the higher education of women, and the 
new denominational colleges that have sprung up in the ancient 
seats of learning. 

As objects to be pursued in the future by those who desire 
that the old Universities should perform their functions ad- 
equately, Prof. Campbell lays down the emancipation of the 
Theological Faculty ; the encouragement and guidance of post- 
graduate studies ; and the maintenance at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge of the very highest academical standards. As to the 
first of these objects, we elect to say nothing ; the two others 
have our warmest approval, if only on quite general grounds. 
For we believe that the right doing of men is determined by 
their knowledge, that is, by the accumulated experience of their 
race ; and that he is the best friend of his fellows who draws 
them to the light and salvation of knowledge. 

Scattered over the pages many little personal touches relieve 
the narrative, and put us at our ease with the narrator. For 
example, when he mentions George Combe, the phrenologist, 
he adds: “by whom my head was examined when I was a 
child.” He records impassively the variations of Mr. Gladstone's 
attitude towards the question of University tests ; but he has 
something of scorn or bitterness for * Samuel of Oxford," as he 
calls Bishop Wilberforce, the “ episcopal hypnotizer," whose 
“turgid rhetoric,” however impressive to the public, was clearly 
an offence to the ears of the scholar. Indeed the famous 
prelate, half wit, half divine, and never quite sincere with him- 
self in his profoundest convictions, was a remarkable, rather 
than an admirable, man ; as to whom, now that one by one the 
reminiscences of those who knew him are seeing the light, one 
begins to wonder why his cleverness did not extend to the care 
of his own reputation. Want of space, however, compels us to 
leave both the Bishop and the book under review. We will 
say once more that Prof. Campbell has drawn up a most useful 
history ofa considerable national and social change. It relates the 
transition from the days when the Fellows of colleges set the 
boys of others to subscribe the Articles to the days when they 
beget boys of their own and trouble themselves with the 
Articles as little as may be, behind which—seemingly a small 
thing—lies a far-reaching reform. 


A History of Modern Philosophy: a Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy from the Close of the Renaissance to our own 
day. By Dr. HARALD HoOFFDING, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Translated from the German 
edition by B. E. MEYER. Authorized Translation. In 
Two Volumes. (Price 30s. net. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Hóffding thinks that the appearance of a new and not 
unambitious survey of an important period in the history of 
philosophy will naturally give rise to the question as to what 
view of philosophy is regarded by the author as fundamental, 
and what is the significance, and what the value, which he 
ascribes to its history. The first branch of the question, how- 
ever, would seem to imply a running commentary of criticism 
more developed and crucial than the author applies. About 
the significance and value of such a history there need be no 
dispute: it is well to exhibit in a compendious form the 
attempts of individual thinkers to solve the ultimate problems 
of knowledge and of life, showing the historical relations of 
such thinkers, the mental atmosphere they lived in, the aspects 
in which the problems presented themselves, the methods of 
solution adopted, and the results achieved. The careful state- 


ment of conditions, methods, and results in each case, and of 
the interdependence of period on period, is the first essential ; 
and so far Dr. Hóffding has done excellent work within his 
limits, The complementary essential of a sustained criticism, 
showing concisely and pointedly the advances made, summing 
up from time to time the progress of the science, and gathering 
up finally the specific results, is less pronounced. There was a 
distinct opening here for a fresh departure. The work, how- 
ever, has the great virtues of breadth of conception and popular 
treatment. 

In the investigation of the four chief problems— Knowledge 
(logical), Existence (cosmological) the Estimation of Worth 
(ethico-religious), and Consciousness (psychological)— Dr. 
Hoffding has main regard to three points—the personality of 
the philosopher, the basis of observation on which the philo- 
sophy is built up, and the consistency with which initial 
assumptions are laid down and maintained. But he does not 
place so much weight on the last as on the other two ; for “an 
inconsequence in a great thinker is often nothing but the 
natural consequence of the fact that his genius displays itself in 
several lines of thought, although he may not himself have been 
able to follow these out far enough to discover their mutual 
contradiction,” while “it may be of the first importance that 
these different lines of thought should be developed.” Well, 
everything depends on the facts of the particular case ; an in- 
consequence may be slight, or it may be serious. The philo- 
sophy of Lotze, for example, would have offered very fair 
opportunity for illustration. The influence of personality, “the 
personal equation,” needs exceptionally careful handling, and 
ought to involve a stringent examination of biographies. Even 
on the existing information we hardly think that Dr. Hóffding 
has expressed an adequate view of the personality of Bacon, or 
of Rousseau, or of Comte ; and the recent work of Mr. W. R. 
Scott on Hutcheson presents new lights that would likely 
enough, on equally rigid investigation, be paralleled in other 
cases. We are glad, however, to observe that Dr. Hoffding 
has obtained fresh light on John Stuart Mill, which has led him 
to a frank recantation of certain previous criticisms based on 
mistakes of fact. ‘The second point—the observations taken as 
bases—is essentially more important. This factor suggests 
Dr. Hóffding's breadth of conception, inducing him to treat 
experts in theology and zsthetics and leaders in physical and 
biological science as well as framers of systems and other pro- 
fessed investigators of technical philosophy. One natural 
result of this expansive range is that Dr. Hóffding tends to give 
up undue space to the opinions of men distinguished in other 
branches of science, not only on their own special subjects, but 
also on philosophical doctrines which they have studied in- 
cidentally and have not always technically reasoned out—space 
that might have been more usefully assigned to the technical 
investigations of men that made a business of philosophy and 
yet find no place in his “ History.” In fact, he keeps in view the 
main “culture” manifestations that bear in any effective way 
upon strictly philosophical development. It should also be 
remarked that he "gives the first place to the raising of 
questions rather than to their solutions." 

Like other historians, Dr. Hoffding regards Descartes as 
“the founder of modern philosophy” ; but before he begins to 
treat of Descartes he has almost reached the middle of his first 
volume. ‘The space, however, is effectively occupied in showing 
how the limitations of the medieval conception of life were 
confronted with new experiences and new points of view—the 
philosophy of the Renaissance, which began with the assertion 
of the rights of human nature, and led to the development of a 
new conception of Nature and to a new method of investigation. 
Italian influence is predominant, even in the teeth of reaction 
and the Inquisition. Pomponazzi’s appeal to natural reason 
and the reality of the human will drew upon him the attention 
of the Inquisition, which burnt some of his works, and, but for 
Cardinal Bembo, would have burnt himself. Macchiavelli was 
* the founder not only of the scientific politics of modern times, 
but also of comparative ethics.” Montaigne and Charron 
represent the humanism of France. Ludovicus Vives, a 
Spaniard, and a friend of Erasmus, is the psychologist and 
pedagogist of the time, supplying educational ideas to the 
jesuits and. psychological differentiations to Descartes. The 
Reformation in the countries farther north carried into the 
sphere of religion the principle of personality already vindicated 
by humanism in other spheres of thought, and the struggle for 
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religious freedom involved the struggle for the maintenance of 
civil freedom. Dr. Hóffding accordingly exhibits with special 
fullness the development of the theory of natural law, the real 
founder of which, he points out, was not Grotius, but Johannes 
Althusius, a Frisian. In religious speculation the most striking 
figure is Jakob Boehme, the cobbler. The traditional conception 
of the world, shaken by Nicolaus Cusanus's criticism of the 
doctrine of absolute motion and by the polemic of Paracelsus 
and Telesio against the Aristotelian elements and forms, was 
uet by the new-world scheme of Copernicus ; and the ideas 
of these thinkers were “ bound together into a unique whole-— 
into the greatest philosophical thought-structure executed by 
the Renaissance "—the work of Giordano Bruno, which “ estab- 
lished some of the most essential features of the scientific 
world-conceptions of modern times." 

The section on * The New Science" is occupied by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Kepler, Galileo, and Bacon. To Bacon Dr. Hóffding 
is not over-generous. “This man, who has been so often de- 
scribed as the founder of empirical science," he says, * does not 
even merit the name of a Moses who bas seen the promised 
land ”—a land that “had already been conquered, though he 
was not aware of it, by Vinci, Kepler, and Galilei” Still, Sir 
David Brewster had long ago said practically the same thing, 
though, perhaps, with undue violence. This preliminary survey 
is comprehensive and luminous, and forms an admirable intro- 
duction to the period of the systematization of ideas and dis- 
coveries thrown up by the energies of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

The * Great Systems” of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz—especially, perhaps, that of Spinoza—are set forth in 
careful and fresh analysis, together with the minor efforts of the 
period. It is not, indeed, convincingly clear why the designa- 
tion “great systems” should be thus specifically restricted. 
* The natural impulse, always more or less active in the human 
spirit to synthesize all ideas established as valid," says Dr. 
Hoffding, * expressed itself here with a vigour and energy, 
coupled with an originality, to be found in no other period in the 
history of modern philosophy. Problems were stated, more- 
over, with a freshness and distinctness unparalleled either 
before or since." Under “ The English Empirical Philosophy,” 
he reviews Locke, Newton, Berkeley, Hume, and minor writers. 
“ The Scotch School" is about the most elastic of philosophical 
designations ; and Dr. Hóffding treats of Reid alone—not 
quite satisfactorily—without even naming one other member 
of the indeterminate fraternity. It seems rather an odd nomen- 
clature when the critical examination of knowledge, which 
constitutes “the great significance of English philosophy in the 
history of the development of human thought," is stated to 
have *reached its culminating point" in the philosophy of a 
Scotsman, Hume, who is ruled out of “the Scotch School." 
Here are the elements of a national grievance. “The French 
Enlightenment" and Rousseau, “the German Enlightenment ” 
and Lessing, are fairly considered ; and Dr. Hóffding may yet 
see his way to set forth *the Scottish Enlightenment," after 
turther meditation on the significance of Hutcheson. His 
freatment of Kant, which is evidently based on diligent first- 
hand study, would have been improved by acquaintance with 
Dr. Caird's monumental work, which he does not seem to 
know. The philosophy of “Romanticism” includes—some- 
what expansively— Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
and Schopenhauer. In the transition from “romantic” specu- 
lation to a conception of life and of the world based on scientific 
experience, very proper emphasis is laid upon the importance of 
Feuerbach. Under the general head of “ Positivism,” as ex- 
pressing the new attitude, Dr. Hóffding places not only Comte, 
but also John Stuart Mill, and Darwin and Spencer as repre- 
senting “the philosophy of evolution.” The classification 
seems unfortunate, especially if “ positivism is in reality nothing 
but the carrying out of Kepler's and Newton’s injunction to 
seek for vere cause." We should doubt whether Mr. Spencer 
will be charmed with the niche assigned to him. The final 
chapter is devoted to German philosophy in the generation 
before 1880. The most important name is, of course, Lotze. 
Dr. Hóffding might have laid more stress on Lotze's critical 
powers, and indicated the developments of logical theory in 
this country on Lotze's own lines, even though his plan is 
limited at 1880. There is a certain poetical justice in the 
prominence given to Dühring, although other names have a 
higher claim on the merits. 


'renders his sins not inexpiable. 


We cordially welcome Prof. Hóffding's work in a form that 
will give our students ready access to its contents. On par- 
ticular points there is ample room for controversy ; but that is 
just one good reason why the selection and criticism of such 
a competent writer ought to be brought into easy comparison 
with the opinions of our own teachers. The firm suppression 
of less important names happily allows considerable fullness of 
treatment of the more eminent thinkers ; and, as we have 
already said, the presentation is popular in form as well as 
in expression. We have no doubt that the work will estab- 
lish itself in our circles of technical study of philosophy, and 
find a place on the shelves of *general readers" of a studious 
turn. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated by E. W. 
HUNTINGFORD, M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. Methuen.) 


The publication of a new rendering of a Greek or Latin, or 
indeed any, classic is to be justified by either of two reasons. 
The version may be designed to meet the wants of a particular 
class of readers ; or it may surpass in quality all its forerunners. 
For any third excuse it is hard to find a substantial basis. Prof. 
Huntingford, in printing his translation of that admirable 
comedy “The Frogs" of Aristophanes, has perhaps had in 
immediate view the requirements of his hearers at Trinity 
College, Toronto. But no apparatus of learned notes suggests 
that he is addressing himself to a purely academic circle ; 
moreover, the name of a London publisher on the title-page of 
his book is in itself an appeal to the world and the city. We 
must regard the dish before us as intended for general con- 
sumption, and ourselves as free to taste it critically. If we go 
on to compare it with other preparations from the same stock, 
we must pronounce it less savoury. Prof. Huntingford's work 
is inferior to Rudd's, and vastly inferior to Frere's. 

Not that it is without merit of a kind. A scholarly knowledge 
of Greek is clearly at his disposal, if he does not always call it 
into play. One cannot say of him, as of some labourers in the 
same field, that it was impertinence to try ; one would rather 
advise him to try again. Moreover, he has a virtue which 
If he sometimes pricks us 
unpleasantly, he never sends us to sleep. He has most honestly 
endeavoured to make Aristophanes live afresh; indeed, the 
very zeal of his effort is, in some degree, the cause of its 
failure. 

To our thinking, he is more successful when the vein is grave 
than when it is gay. Aristophanes checks at times his laughter 
to break into snatches of melodious song; and then Prof. 
Huntingford can follow and appear at his best. Let us take, as 
an example of his power in this sort, the treatment of the choral 
passage fyepe Pproyéas Aaumraóas év xepai, x.r.A. (verses 340 ff.), 
for which he gives us :— 


Awake ! our morning star 
Comes brandishing afar 
His torch of flame. The meadow gleams with light. 
The weight of years 
And sorrow disappears, 
Iacchus, O Iacchus ! 
And hoar decrepitude 
Falls off from limbs renewed. 
Thou blessed one advancing 
Step out aright, 
And lead thy youthful throng with torches glancing 
To foot the dances as of yore 
Upon the marsh's flower-spangled floor. 


To make éyepe into a neuter verb is to obey Fritzsche 
unwisely. Yet, if we mistake not, the English lines have spirit, 
movement, and a hint of music, and are, in so far, a fairly 
adequate representation of the Greek. Let us leave the reader 
to discover other beauties of the same kind, and let us select a 
rendering of more playful matter. At one moment of the con- 
test between /Eschylus and Euripides, the former ridicules his 
adversary by stringing scraps from Euripidean choruses into 
nonsense verses ; among them these :— 


ty’ ô $íXavAos ÉraAAe BeA- 
pls mpwpais kvaveu BóAois — 
navreia kai a rabiovs. 


Prof. Huntingford sees here the only allusion to sporting 
prophecies in the classics, refers us to the practice of betting 
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on the number of knots an Atlantic “liner” will make in a day, 
and turns as follows :— 
Where the porpoise comes round at the bo’sun’s shrill sound 
To the dingy black bows, and in fun 
(Tuk-a-tuk !) 
Flings up to the ship a prophetical tip 
On the number of miles of the run 
(Tuk-a-tuk !). 

This is ingenious and amusing, we admit. But it strengthens 
our belief that the translator was not bent on instructing 
exclusively pupils of his own. Again, it reveals very plainly 
the chief blemish of his work—he modernizes freely, carelessly, 
and offensively. It is impossible, we take it, to reproduce a 
comedy performed in B.C. 405 without occasional anachronisms. 
But these must be judicious ; they should not be so violent as 
to break the chain of association. When we are thinking of 
the choruses of Euripides, the Atlantic steamer comes on us 
with a shock. The illusion of time is destroyed. 

The offence is perpetrated on almost every page. We have 
no desire, however, to accumulate proofs of guilt, and will rely 
for a conviction on three examples. Prof. Huntingford trans- 
lates of pepynuevoe by “the Illuminati," and in so doing whirls 
us through the ages from /Eschylus to Adam Weishaupt and 
the eighteenth century. When for ei mov £évov ris ndicnoe morore 
he puts “Those who loved bogus company promoting,” we 
breathe an atmosphere still more modern. Quite painful is it 
that the harmless mapa eodoiv dvÜpoiw should draw from him 
" Gentlemen of light and leading” ; of which unhappy phrase 
we would gladly hear no more, in translations or elsewhere. 
Even if the conjunction of words were laudable, surely it is not 
hypercritical to protest against the quoting of Lord Beaconsfield 
by Aristophanes. 

We have said that Prof. Huntingford has made an attempt 
to give life to his work. Thence, probably, spring the tasteless 
modernizations that have been noticed ; thence, certainly, the 
use of language which can only by courtesy be termed colloquial. 
Is it really legitimate to say for vo 3paypds proOoy redeis, “ If 
you'll pay two bob,” and for maie, rave roù Aóyov, “ Stop that 
rot” ; to interject “O lor!” without any excusing Greek ; or 
to make even a slave talk such stuff as : “ Yes, wine and women 
are his only biz”? Is mapaBAéyas neatly rendered by “ with 
the tail of my eye”? Expressions like these seem plucked 
from a field of English that professors need not busy them- 
selves to cultivate. 

Nor, again, should professors rime “ninnies” with “ picca- 
ninnies," or “factory” with “satisfactory.” Still less should 
they write such English as *to cheaply combine? But we 
have neither will nor leisure for further fault-finding. Suffice it 
to say that the book before us, not wholly bad, contains, never- 
theless, more to blame than to praise. The Charites, we are 
told, were seeking for a shelter that should prove everlasting, 
and found it in the soul of Aristophanes. Had they met the 
poet in the garb with which Prof. Huntingford has invested 
him, they would not perhaps have shuddered, but they would 
have looked elsewhere for an abiding home. 


A History of German Literature, as determined by Social 
Forces. By KUNO FRANCKE, Ph.D. (Price Ios. net. 
G. Bell & Sons.) B 
_ Prof. Francke has not added to ‘ne number of linguistic or 
literary histories of the literature of Germany ; he has done a 
much more useful work, for. ich there was abundant scope. 
Following the bent of ?ii;-«arlier historical studies, he has been 
naturally led “to look at the substance rather than the form of 
literature, to see in literature primarily the working of popular 
forces, to consider it chiefly as an expression of national 
culture.” He tas based on the original sources “a coherent 
account of thé great intellectual movements of German life as 
expressed ir; literature,” pointing out “the mutual relation of 
action and: reaction between these movements and the social 
and political condition of the masses from which they sprang 
or whign they affected?—in short, he traces the history of 
the German people in the works of its thinkers and poets. 
The fyndamental principle of his conception of German litera- 
ture/may be given in his own words :— 
* seems to me that all literary development is determined by the 
'ssant conflict of two elemental human tendencies: the tendency 
"d personal freedom and the tendency toward collective organiza- 
The former leads to the observation and representation of what- 


4 


ever is striking, genuine, individual—in short, to realism. The latter 
leads to the observation and representation of whatever is beautiful, 
significant, universal—in short, to idealism. The individualistic 
tendency, if unchecked, may lead either to a vulgar naturalism or to 
a vulgar mysticism. The collectivistic tendency, if unchecked, may 
lead to an empty conventionalism. Those ages and those men in whom 
the individualistic and the collectivistic tendencies are evenly balanced 
produce the works of literature which are truly great. 


There is a certain repulsion in this application of socialistic 
terms in a review of literature even in the light of the social 
forces amidst which it takes shape and grows; but Prof. 
Francke does not allow himself to be carried away by mere 
terms. The book has gone into a fourth edition in America; 
and the present edition differs from the first mainly in the 
increased attention it gives to the contemporary German drama, 
part of the new matter being transferred from another volume 
by the same author. The work is extremely able throughout, 
and will form an admirable and indispensable companion to the 
ordinary literary histories. 

Prof. Francke describes the conflict of forces resulting from 
the intrusion of the barbarous Germanic tribes into the decaying 
civilization of the Roman Empire, and finds that “ the Germanic 
epic, with its colossal types of heroic devotion, greed, and guilt, 
is the poetic embodiment of this tragic conflict." With a more 
settled social order, the rise of the Carolingian monarchy, the 
extension of the Papal influence, and the fierce and proionged 
struggles of Empire and Papacy, “there grows up a literature 
which, though controlled exclusively by ecclesiastics, oscillates 
for a long time between a drastic representation of everyday 
reality and ideal images of the inner life.” The Crusades, 
heightening the national existence, led to a fuller depiction of 
human nature. “In the Minnesong ; in the rejuvenated and 
transformed Germanic epic of the Migration period ; in the 
adaptation, through the medium of the French, of Celtic and 
Grzeco-Roman epic traditions—the chivalric epic receives its 
supreme poetic expression." The “ Nibelungenlied” and the 
work of Walther von der Vogelweide, Hartmann von Aue, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, and Gottfried von Strassburg are 
sympathetically treated in relation to their times. Then “in 
the directness and subjectivity of the Volkslied; in the sturdy 
realism of the religious drama; in the glorification by the 
Mystics of the inner union between God and the individual 
soul ; in the proclamation by the Humanists of the sovereignty 
of the individual intellect—we see different phases of the revolt 
against medieval society which culminates in the religious 
Reformation. A great movement for popular freedom passes 
over into the firmer establishment of the political and religious 
absolutism of the territorial princes; the Thirty Years! War 
says Germany prostrate in misery : “literature is degraded into 
a plaything for idle courtiers.” From this point Prof. Francke's 
treatment broadens and deepens. The best men turn their 
energies to inner cultivation: the nattonal regeneration is to be 
worked out by individual regeneration—by pietism and 
rationalism, by sentimentalism and storm and stress, by 
classicism and romanticism. The movement for completeness 
of individuality has its roots in humanism and the Reformation, 
and attains its climax in Kant and Goethe, while it indicates 
tendencies of wider reach. Finally, “the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, while by no means discarding the individualism 
of the eighteenth, finds its highest inspiration in this new collec- 
tivistic ideal.” 

Such is the bare outline of Prof. Francke’s course ; the treat- 
ment in detail will be found to be well informed, judicious, and 
luminous. The volume will be most instructive to advanced 
students ; and, in any case, the teacher ought to be familiar 
with its contents. If here and there one may disagree or doubt, 
still Prof. Francke is always suggestive. The special handling 
expands and fertilizes the literary and linguistic study by 
establishment of fresh connexions of essential importance to a 
just understanding. 


Francis Hutcheson: his Life, Teaching, and Position in the 
History of Philosophy. By W. R. SCOTT, M.A., D.Phil., 
F.R.S.A.I. (Cambridge University Press.) 

By diligent exploration Dr. Scott has managed to piece out a 
much fuller account of the life of Hutcheson than has hitherto 
been available, and by this means to throw fresh light upon the 
philosophers mind and work. The analysis of Hutcheson's 
books is valuable as showing the various forms that his philo- 
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sophy assumed step by step ; and the summary of general con- 
clusions will be found materially helpful. Hutcheson’s relation 
to Shaftesbury is very carefully traced; and, incidentally, 
Shaftesbury’s position is clearly set out. The influence of Buuer 
is also treated with marked discrimination. But the main in- 
spiration of Hutcheson came from * the Antients,” from Cicero 
and the Stoic moralists of the Roman Empire, with a dash of 
Aristotle. He was really a liberal eclectic, taking son bien 
wherever he found it, in ancient or in modern thought. Con- 
sequently one need not look for finical consistency in his writings, 
or large originality. Dr. Scott, however, gathers together 
a number of points of his positive contribution to philosophy. 
Especially interesting is “his most remarkable anticipation of 
Universalistic Hedonism ”—his discovery of its formula, “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” which is, perhaps, 
most commonly connected with Bentham or Beccaria. But, as 
Dr. Scott points out, though it was really Hutcheson that 
brought it into British thought, it is ultimately traceable to 
Hutcheson’s favourite authors, the eclectic Stoics—Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Further, “it is 
strange to remark that the positions of 2o/£ Bentham and Mill 
upon the valuation of pleasures are anticipated by Hutcheson " ; 
and Hutcheson also anticipated the teaching of both “upon the 
distinction, in moral value, between motive and intention," and 
he fell into the utilitarian fallacy of “composition” before Mill 
did. We may also mention the negative impetus he gave to 
associationalism, and his notable additions to zsthetics and 
teleology. 

The emergent point of highest interest, however, is the general 
influence of Hutcheson upon the “ enlightenment” in Scotland. 
“ He was pre-eminently the messenger of culture and opponent of 
Philistinism, whether in the Church, the University, or social 
life. In a word, he was a philosopher of the enlightenment in 
Scotland.” He “bore the brunt of criticisms upon the British 
enlightenment, and was generally acknowledged as a leader, if 
not the leader, of it in his lifetime.” He was a great lecturer 
and generator of enthusiasm—a “ professor-preacher.” His 
inveterate eclecticism at once puts one on inquiry as to the 
propriety of setting him up as the father or founder of the 
‘Scottish school,” or of the “ Scottish philosophy.” Dr. Scott 
explodes this claim. ‘‘ Could there be anything more farcical,” 
he asks, ‘‘than to represent one of the most eclectically minded 
of men as founding a new school, a title which he himself in- 
variably disclaimed in his own day, while he even quoted the 
sources whence he had borrowed his leading ideas ?” Whatever 
meaning may be attached to the curiously ambiguous expres- 
sion ** Scottish philosophy,” Dr. Scott shows that the claim is 
groundless. If it be taken in the widest sense as philosophy 
produced in Scotland or by Scotsmen—a sense that involves 
the paradox that “ Scottish philosophy” is very far from being 
a product of Scotland —then Hutcheson was merely an importer, 
not a founder. If it be taken in the narrow meaning of the 
common-sense school, or natural realism, the Reid type of 
thought—a meaning that excludes every great Scotsman in 
philosophy, except Reid—then Hutcheson, not being a natural 
realist, could not be the founder. The volume implies labour 
out of all proportion to its size; but it is well directed labour, 
and, indeed, the work must rank as a valuable original con- 
tribution to the history of philosophy. 


The Working Principles of Rhetoric. By JOHN FRANKLIN 
GENUNG, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 
(Price 6s. E. Arnold.) 

This is more than a revised edition of the author's * Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric" ; the older work has been not only re- 
vised, supplemented, and brought up to date, but remodelled, 
or, as the author phrases it, reproportioned. There can be no 
doubt as to improvement. The new manual is riper, fuller, and 
more methodical than the old. We cannot help adding, though 
it may seem like a sinister compliment to the writer, that the 
well chosen corroborative footnotes from standard authorities 
on style, such as De Quincey, Stevenson, Pater, Ruskin, are 
the most valuable additions. ` 

The fault of most professors of rhetoric is that their practice 
contradicts their preaching. Criticism and creation, it is true, 
require different faculties of mind, and Mr. Genung’s assertion 
that the principles of rhetoric are consciously present to every 
master writer as points both of outset and of aim is a paradoxical 
exaggeration. Yet, as we should mistrust an art critic who ex- 


hibited a signboard daub of his own as a masterpiece, so we are 
justly prejudiced against a teacher of style whose own writings 
are flat or inflated or lacking distinction. 

From this common aspersion Mr. Genung is in a great 
measure free. His style, though it lacks colour and variety, 
is simple, unaffected, and logical. Now and again we are 
offended by phrases that may be current in America, but grate 
on English ears—“to aim to traverse,” “to flat the tone," 
“qualities of style manifest their need,” “ negating their oppo- 
sites,” “made a gathering [a collection] for him ”—but these 
are exceptional. Some sentences, too—though these are rare— 
might serve as a useful exercise for the Professors pupils to 
recast. Here is one :— 

Cultivation of literary taste, of hearty sympathy with men and 
affairs, of skilful workmanship in language—a pretty, well-rounded 
culture is thus laid out for him who would enter the domain of literary 
art. Such culture can employ as belonging integrally to its fulness not 
only a man’s whole literary nom however deep or various, but 
the power and effluence of his whole character. 

With these reservations, we can highly commend the form of 
the work ; the substance, within the limits assigned us, it is 
impossible to discuss, and we can only summarize what after a 
careful perusal strike us as the strong and weak points. The 
first two books, on Style and Diction, are well arranged and 
systematize a good deal of doctrine and precept that has lived 
dispersedly in many manuals. Book III., on * Composition,” 
deals in a masterly way with the building up of the sentence, 
the period, the paragraph. Book IV. distinguishes the subject 
from the theme, and analyzes the process of conception and 
evolution involved in a literary work. The last book, entitled 
“ The Literary Types,” passes from the general to the particular, 
and discusses the differentiation of histories, biographies, 
morals, criticisms, speeches. In this part we cannot help 
feeling that the author has attempted too much: his treat- 
ment is, we will not say perfunctory, but partial ; each section 
requires a separate treatise, and the budding novelist or his- 
torian who consults the volume for direction will feel that he has 
been put off with crumbs. Thus, on translation—a subject of 
special interest to our readers—there is little more than a 
quotation of the /ocus classicus from Lewis's “ Life of Goethe ” ; 
on paraphrase—an exercise which we are glad to see Mr. 
Genung upholds—we have one example from the authors 
* Study of ‘In Memoriam," and that an imperfect one, as 
Mr. Genung will himself acknowledge when he has read 
Mr. Bradleys commentary. With the sections on prosody 
we find the opposite fault : except in so far as they lead up to 
the rhythm of prose they are an excrescence. What has the 
scheme of the sonnet to do in a treatise on rhetoric, and 
why, if treated at all, should we not have the regular sonnet? 
And why, we may ask in passing, should Kipling's “ The cities 
are full of pride," obviously in iambic metre, be stretched on a 
bed of Procrustes and forced into amphibrachs? Why should 
“all night" count as an iamb, and “all day” as a spondee ? 

In the companion volume of praxis, which we are promised, 
and to which we look forward both as a supplement and as a 
complement to the present volume, we hope that the author 
will eschew prosody and deal with poetry only in so far as it 
sets off as a foil the characteristics of prose. 


The Apocalypse: an Introductory Study of the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. Being a Presentment of the Structure of 
the Book and of the Fundamental Principles of its Inter- 
pretation. By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book has a pathetic interest. As the editor (Miss 
Margaret Benson) informs us, her father had “habitually 
worked at it before breakfast, and on any unoccupied Sunday 
afternoons,” for many years. On his last journey to Ireland he 
“ most characteristically took with him the MSS. of the Revela- 
tion, that no moment might be lost in the intervals. Thus he 
was working at this book . . . up to the day of his death." The 
result is a book “in all its parts complete, though in none... 
finished.” In this state the editor has most wisely left it—^a 
characteristic work rough-hewn." The editorial labour has been 
confined to the addition of a few notes (distinguished from the 
author's work), the removal of obvious slips, the tracing of refer- 
ences, and to other matters connected with the preparation of 
the book for publication. 

At the outset the author lays stress upon the literary form 
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and structure of the Apocalypse. His whole work is dominated 


by the idea that this is an all-important factor in the elucidation 
of the text. 


If any complicated book were so presented to ‘‘ reader ” or ** hearer” 
that preludes and contents, ‘‘ arguments” and comments, visions, 
choruses, prologues, and epilogues ran straight on in ordinary para- 
graphs or verses, without any such ordering of the text as the modern 
is used to, and without the traditional modes of recitation which the 
antient with his stronger memory enjoyed, ** chaos" it would seem to 
be. This is what has befallen this unique book. (Page 1.) 

Again :— 


The literary structure of work like this plainly needs attention if the 
work has a meaning. If we would go on higher or deeper in its inter- 
pretation, the literary structure of the composition demands our first 
study. . . . I bave tried so to write it out, in a clear sequence of what 
in a drama would be acts and scenes. I have given a running abstract 
in the margin, and such headings to sections as seem of service to keep 
the visions distinct before the eye, and have prefixed a short table or 
breviate, which will show the relation of the visions or sections to each 
other more readily than the turning of pages. (Page 3.) 


Accordingly, the English rendering of the original text, so 
atranged and printed, forms the central portion of the Arch- 
bishop’s work. This is not only a valuable, but a very beautiful, 
piece of work. The translation is fresh and scholarly, and every 
device has been employed to make clear to the eye not only the 
literary structure of the original (as developed by the Arch- 
bishop), but also the profuse indebtedness of its phraseology to 
older (Old Testament) sources. In this latter particular the 


author naturally lays the work of Westcott and Hort under 


obligation. In fact, their text has been followed throughout. 
The book is completed by various essays : viz., (i.) “Of the 


Persons,” (ii.) “The Framework,” (iii.) “Four Cardinals of 


Introduction,” with “Aphorisms from Auberlen,” followed by 
an elaborate analysis of the whole Apocalypse, entitled 
* Breviate.” These precede the English version. Then follow 
(iv.) an elaborate essay on “ Apocalypse,” the most complete in 
the volume, (v.) “A Grammar of Ungrammar" (a luminous dis- 
cussion of various points connected with the language), the 
whole being completed by an appendix on * The Identification 
of the Wild Beast of the Abyss with Nero and others." 

The whole work is emphatically original, some of it of great 
value. Questions of theology are lucidly dealt with (especially 
in Essays iii. and iv.) ; and the grammatical discussion, as well 
as the English rendering, displays a fine scholarship. Essay v., 
though, unfortunately, the least complete, strikes us as contain- 
ing some of the most permanentiy valuable work in the volume. 
The collection of passages where it is necessary to distinguish 
the comments of the seer from matter of the vision itself may be 
instanced (pages 133 f. ; cf. page 81, note). The author also 
vindicates the original writer from the charge of *ungrammar ” 
in several passages, by pointing out that the alleged errors are 
due to mistranslation (pages 151 f.). 

On the vexed question of translation in general he makes 
some excellent comments. Referring to his own version, he 
says : 

As to rendering. It was not possible to maintain the matchless 
free march of the old English. It was only possible to seek words and 
phrases more exactly, as matter of scholarship, fitting from point to 
point the author’s meaning. So few words of different languages are 
more than partial equivalents for each other ; so many terms correspond 
only in the main use, overlap each other, or fall just short of each 
other’s force, or include two shades, or give only one shade out of two, 
or by association or derivation emphasize each a fraction, perhaps a 
different fraction, of their correspondence, that a determination to use 
always the same word for the rendering of some original word wrests 
the sense of sentences. The deflection is increased when not only 
words but compound phrases are being handled. Slight variations 
throw sometimes the essential side-light on an original word which can 
be but imperfectly rendered by any single word. (Pages 3, 4.) 

The author, as we are reminded several times, does not pro- 
fess to give, in this “ Introductory Study,” a detailed interpret- 
ation of the Apocalypse. He does, however, set forth what he 
considers to be the fundamental principles of such an inter- 


pretation. A short extract will illustrate the standpoint he 
adopts in this matter :— 


The book unites all characteristics of ** Apocalypsis." . . . It un- 
veils Jesus Christ as present in this world, mingling with power in its 
atfairs. It unveils the ** enemies," whether living entities or embodied 
principles. He is the world's real Alpha and Omega; originally un- 
known to it, but first redeeming it ; then regenerating, renewing, draw- 


ing the purest elements of society together, guiding its crises and on 
occasion making them, exterminating by steady advance its evils, 


judging (even beyond the bound of this world) those who surrender to 


those evils ; at last winning society absolutely to Himself. (Page 128.) 


Elsewhere the author speaks of “this drama of powers and 
principles.” The book, therefore, has no historic significance 
in the limited and strict sense of the term. “ But,” remarks the 
editor (page 19), “that the interpretation is not summed up in 
any one series of events does not empty the book of histonc 
significance ; it increases it a thousandfold, for any period of 
the history of any nation is but a part of its vast meaning." 

On these principles, the usually accepted identification of 
Nero with the Wild Beast of the Abyss must be abandoned. 
The Archbishop devotes an elaborate appendix (pages 159 f.) 
to the demolition of this and analogous theories. Curiously 
enough, he agrees in this particular (but for very different 
reasons) with a scholar of a very different school— viz., Gunkel, 
in his epoch-making treatise, * Schópfung und Chaos." One 
cannot but feel that the gifted author of this “ Study ” is curiously 
one-sided in his treatment of the problem. He approaches it 
from the standpoint of classical Greek drama. As the editor 
somewhere remarks, the author was “no Hebraist.” There is 
nothing to suggest he realized that the Apocalypse forms part 
of a vast literature of a very specially defined character. Its 
elucidation, therefore, must lie in the application of the method 
of comparative research, involving long excursions into Oriental 
fields. The reconstruction of the strange, persistent, underlying 
world of ideas is a task of immense magnitude. There are also 
the critical questions as to the composition of the book—all 
which are ignored in the present volume. When settled results 
in these departments have been arrived at, it will then be pos- 
sible, perhaps, to determine how far the author or compiler of 
this unique book has utilized Apocalyptic terminology as a 
vehicle for expressing Christian ideas and high theological 
verities ; how far, also—if at all —the original writer has adopted 
pre-Christian Apocalyptic ideas into his work. Till then we 
can, at best, only suspend judgment. Meanwhile, the present 
work is, from some points of view, distinctly valuable, and forms 
a noteworthy addition to the ever-growing literature of the 
subject. 


The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of Prussia. 
By J. W. A. YOUNG, Ph.D. (Price 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This valuable little book should be widely read by mathe- 
matical teachers in this country, as well as by those in America, 
for whom it is specially written. The author, who is Assistant 
Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics in Chicago Univer- 
sity, recently spent nearly a whole academic year in visiting the 
higher schools of Prussia and examining the methods used in 
teaching mathematics. His report commences with a general 
sketch of the Prussian higher school system, most of which may 
be known to our readers, but which simplifies the detailed 
account of the mathematical work that follows, and concludes 
with a comparison of the German and American methods, to 
the general disadvantage of the latter. It is written without 
bias, the conditions under which the Prussian teacher works and 
his manner in teaching are vividly brought before the reader, the 
defects as well as the merits of the system are analyzed, and 
the practical lessons of the survey are enforced. 

Dr. Young began his inquiries under the impression, which, 
he remarks, was a prevalent one in the United States, that the 
German mathematical work, though perhaps more thorough 
than the American, was accomplished with a greater outlay of 
time. Instead of this, he found that, of the total time given to 
instruction in each country, 13:6 per cent. is devoted to mathe- 
matics in Prussia, and (judging from Chicago) 23'5 per cent. in 
America, the ratio being very nearly one of 4 : 7. The number 
of hours given every week to mathematics varies from vear to 
year in the different schools, the average being 3'8 in a Gym- 
nasium, 47 in a Realgymnastum, and 92 in an Oferrealschule. 
Still less in proportion is the time allowed for home-work. 
In the Kóniglich Realgymnasium in Berlin this increases with 
the age of the pupil from one to two and a-half hours per week ; 
on an average it is just under two hours. 

The Prussian schoolboy enters one of the higher schools on 
attaining the age of ten, and must be familiar «ith the four 
fundamental operations on whole numbers. At the beginning 
of the third year in the Gymnasium, he commences the study of 
plane geometry, and at the end discontinues that of arithmetic. 
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Algebra is taken up in the fourth year, trigonometry in the 
sixth, solid geometry in the eighth, and the elements of conic 
sections in the ninth and last year. With the exception of 
arithmetic, which covers a period of three years, the course on 
each subject lasts a longer time than in America or in England. 
Thus, the study of plane geometry is continued for five years, 
elementary algebra for six, trigonometry for three, and solid 
geometry for two years. In the Realgymnasium the same sub- 
jects are studied, but carried somewhat further (for example, 
algebra includes the binomial theorem with any index and the 
solution of cubic equations), while spherical trigonometry, the 
fundamental propositions of descriptive geometry, and an intro- 
duction to the theory of maxima and minima are added. Inthe 
Oberrealschule the most important series of algebraic analysis 
are included, and equations of the fourth degree and the ap- 
proximate numerical solution of algebraic and transcendental 
equations may be taken up at the option of the teacher. 
Applied mathematics and the calculus, however, do not enter 
into any school course, and are, therefore, untouched by students 
under the age of nineteen. 

Dr. Young speaks highly of the proficiency of mathematical 
teachers in Prussia. In the course of his visits he saw many 
remarkably strong teachers, and only one who was distinctly 
poor. Their most prominent characteristic, in his opinion, is 
that they Zach. They do not hear lessons or question their 
pupils on some assigned task. Home-work and the study of 
books occupy a secondary place; the chief stress is laid on 
class-exercise. Several examples are given in the report which 
illustrate their methods of teaching--the series of questions, 
each fairly easy to answer, but each requiring some slight 
thought, that lead the whole class, including the dullest, to the 
desired goal. The only peculiarity in the method is, of course, 
its practically universal application. There seems to be none 
of that stimulus to independent work and thought that is pro- 
vided by our frequent exercises in the solution of deductions or 
problems that are just within or just beyond the pupil’s range. 

There can be no doubt that the system (irksome as it must 
be to bright boys) produces good results—quite as good, the 
author thinks, as those obtained in America with the expendi- 
ture of nearly twice the time. This disparity is not due, in his 
c pinion, to any greater natural ability possessed by the average 
Prussian schoolboy or to the fact that, to a certain extent, the 
higher schools consist of picked pupils. He traces it rather to 
the conditions under which the teacher's preparation and work 
are carried on and to the accumulated experience of his pre- 
decessors. In particular, he mentions the centralization of the 
Prussian scheme of education, the teacher being responsible to 
experienced educators and independent of local prejudice or 
control ; the scientific and pedagogic preparation of the teachers 
for their work, their status in society, and the absence of 

nancial worries, and—as a minor, but by no means unim- 
rtant, detail—the ten minutes’ pause at the close of every 
our ; the uniformity of the curricula, so that pupils can pass 

from one school to another with the minimum of disturbance ; 
the distribution of each subject over several years, instead of 
being done in a short time at high pressure ; the restriction of 
arithmetic to the most essential work of computation; the 
early commencement of both geometry and algebra, and the 
precedence of geometry ; and, lastly, the preference of class- 
work to home-study, and the use of the genetic method of 
instruction. 


Nature Study and the Child. By CHARLES B. SCOTT, M.A. 
(7 4 X 5 in., pp. xxv., 618, illustrated ; price 6s. Isbister.) 

Nature study as a part of the education of children has 
increasingly occupied the attention of teachers of late years ; 
and the supply of books, pamphlets, addresses, &c., dealing with 
the subject has been and continues to be considerable. It is a 
part of the noticeable movement in the United States and in 
England in favour of Froebelian ideas. But the point of view 
from which, and the manner in which,the child's own study of his 
natural surroundings has been treated has been so persistently 
sentimental and fanciful, and the failure to show that any lasting 
good for education as a whole is to be derived from it has been 
so frequent, that those who really believe in its efficacy have 
longed that its would-be advocates would leave it alone for a 
while. Young women emotionalizing on platforms orin school- 
rooms will not persuade the hard-headed, and somewhat phi- 
listine, British public of the intrinsic merit of anything—at least 


for no longer period than a single afternoon. Corruptio optimi 
pessima applies here with fatal force ; and such progress as has 
been made has been largely due to other causes than the 
pleadings of its most ardent advocates. It is therefore a real 
pleasure to come across a book such as Mr. Scott's, in which 
the whole matter is treated with ability, moderation, and sound 
judgment, and set forth so clearly and interestingly that none can 
fail to see the nature and value of what is aimed at. As in- 
structor in Nature study at the State Normal School at 
Oswego, N.Y., he has evidently had a large experience of what 
can be done in this matter and also of good methods of doing 
it. Take it for all in all, his book is the best we have seen for 
many a day on its subject. Well informed, reasonable, and 
pedagogically sound, it will be found helpful alike by teachers 
and by the general public. The method of taking definite 
examples of plant and animal life, and of dealing with these in a 
series of lessons, or rather hints for lessons, is a good one, and 
enables the author to rise very effectively to a discussion of 
what is meant by Nature study, what should be its aims, and 
what the principles, methods, materials best fitted to realize 
these aims. From such questions he proceeds to discuss the 
relation of Nature study to the other subjects of the school 
course—language, drawing, literature, geography, &c.—from 
which he might very well have omitted arithmetic, which has 
practically nothing to do with this group, as he himself admits ; 
while throughout (but especially in chapters vi. and vii.) we have 
a careful consideration of the psychological conditions of the 
child, and of how these should affect our educational methods, 
particularly in connexion with Nature study. Lastly, we have 
a series of suggestions and details for courses extending over 
the school year from September to June; in which teachers will 
find much which is decidedly to their purpose, even if here 
and there matters have to be modified in order to render them 
suitable to English children. 

It is not often that we find ourselves in disagreement with 
Mr. Scott in his book. But at times he seems to us to be 
inconsistent with himself in making applications of his general 
principles. Occasionally too the order of his materials might 
be improved ; while there are certain aspects of these materials 
which would with advantage be postponed to later years. On 
these points we shall make a few remarks. 

Mr. Scott begins with the study of the dandelion as a thing 
in itself—taking first the flower and then the leaves, stem, and 
roots, and their functions ; then he compares it with other 
plants—the buttercup, thistle, and anemone; and lastly he 
studies it in its higher relations as food, as a thing of beauty, &c. 
Next he passes to the rabbit. No doubt a plant is easier to 
begin with in a school than an animal ; though the moving life 
of the latter is generally far more interesting to the young. No 
doubt too it is well to begin with something common and 
familiar—for the revelation in the familiar of what was unnoted 
before is very interesting. But the dandelion is a composite, 
not a simpJe, flower ; and its florets and their parts are so small 
that one is forced to use a magnifying glass—another mistake in 
work for beginners. We should restrict ourselves to what can 
be seen by the naked eye, and avoid minute dissections. Which 
is Mr. Scott's own view on page 212. 

In passing from the dandelion to the rabbit, he breaks his 
own law of connectedness (see page 96, &c.) ; for there ts no 
connexion between them. Again in dealing with the rabbit he 
introduces the skeleton ; which to our mind is a serious 
mistake, and similar to one already noted. External character- 
istics, habits, haunts, general mode of life of the rabbit, and its 
relations with its environment should suffice usatfirst. There is 
no need to exhaust every aspect of every object before passing to 
the next. Particular aspects belong to particular stages of 
progress ; for it is the aspect which decides whether our study 
is simple or complex. We have also to find fault with the lists 
of *helpful literature and supplementary reading" given on 
page 43 and elsewhere. “Uncle Remus” is a delightful book ; 
but it does not teach us much about the rabbit. Moreover it 
introduces the fallacy of attributing human characteristics to 
things not human—a fallacy to which Mr. Scott falls a victim 
more than once in connexion with plants as well as with 
animals. Such a fallacy besides is a serious detriment to the 
moral feeling and thoughts which he would have the child draw 
from his study of Nature. However, very much of all this is 
corrected by remarks in other parts of the book. One last point: 
knowledge is defined as * clear and certain perception, familiarity 
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gained by actual experience.” And so we have much stress 
laid on accuracy. But information does not become knowledge 
by becoming accurate. It becomes knowledge by being apper- 
ceived, by being taken in and placed in its right relations with 
what the learner already has in his mind. Early knowledge can 
never be quite accurate, because it cannot be complete. It 
must gradually become accurate, that is, as accurate as the stage 
of progress allows it to be. Beyond that it is mere hearsay. 
The apperceptive aspect of the knowledge is the one to insist 
on with beginners. Extreme accuracy belongs to the more 
advanced student, and more particularly to the specialist. The 
child should ed by being accurate ; we must not expect him to 
b-vin by being so, if we are to develop his powers naturally. 

But mistakes such as we have mentioned can be corrected by 
the teacher for himself. Mr. Scott does not seek to impose 
upon us his own details of work ; but rather to expound his 
ideas by means of definite examples ; and he does this excel- 
lently. This book will be found decidedly helpful as well as de- 
cidedly interesting. He would considerably increase its value if 
in the next edition he would give us a full 7zdex as well as the 
useful analytical table of contents. We repeat that taken as a 
whole it is the best book of its kind we have seen for a long 
time. 


A Political History of Contemporary Europe since 1815. 
Translated from the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOs, of 
the University of Paris. (2 vols. Heinemann.) 

These two volumes—the French original appeared in 1897 in 
one volume of rather unwieldy thickness—present an admirably 
scientific account of political evolution in Europe since 1815. 
They are written with remarkable fairness and good judgment, 
both as regards their matter and the space allotted to each 
section oftheir contents. It is rather strange to find such a book 
translated, for it is difficult to imagine that any one who would 
read it would be unable to do so in French. It is not a book 
which will appeal to popular taste ; it is not to be read without 
an effort, and, even in its original form, is unattractive except to 
serious students. So far as any grace of style is concerned, it 
gains nothing in this translation ; though the translator has on 
the whole done his work well, and has shown care and intelli- 
gence. On the other hand, it is certainly a good thing to have 
so valuable a book in a form which can be handled easily, and 
we think that some few slips in the original edition have been 
corrected here by the author. No other book, so far as we 
know, covers the same ground, and it would be hard to find 
any defects in the execution of the plan on which it has been 
written. That plan excludes philosophic treatment; it is 
limited to a relation of facts, and the reader must think out for 
himself the place which they hold in historical progress. In 
dealing with a subject so complex and of such magnitude as 
that expounded in this book arrangement is one of the principal 
factors of success. As M. Seignobos observes, there are three 
possible modes of proceeding—logical order, by which features 
common to various countries may be treated most satisfactorily ; 
chronological order, which is best suited for the exposition of 
international relations ; and geographical order, which must be 
used in examining the life and progress of each nation in turn. 
M. Seignobos has adopted all three of these methods. He 
first traces the history of the domestic political life of all the 
European nations, taking each in its turn, beginning with England, 
going on with France, and ending with the Christian nations ot 
the Balkans. In the second part of his book he discusses 
certain features in political life and progress more or less 
common to various States since 1815. Lastly, he follows 
chronological order in his account of the political history of 
Europe viewed in the light of international relations. 

The reader will naturally test the author's account of the 
domestic politics of the various States of Europe by what he 
finds said of those countries with whose political history he is 
specially familiar. In every case he will find abundant examples 
of insight and scientific treatment such as are worthy of the 
French historical school of which the author is a distinguished 
ornament. For proof of this we may refer to what is said in 
the chapter concerning England as to the two distinct parties— 
the socialist Owenites and the individualist Radicals—which 
coalesced in the Chartist movement, and also with reference to 
the change which has taken place in the aims of the trade 
unions since the formation of unions of unskilled workmen 
about twelve years ago. So, too, the sketch of the internal affairs 
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of France contains an admirably clear statement of the true posi- 
tion held by Louis Philippe as regards parliamentary govern- 
ment during Guizot's administration. In appearance the chief 
pee power lay in the Chamber; in reality it was in the 

ands of the King and his Minister, who both thought alike, 
and the fiction was maintained by a system of corruption, both 
electoral and parliamentary. A somewhat similar fiction was 
invented by Napoleon III., who posed as reigning by the will 
of the people. While he maintained the forms of political 
institutions, some of them of a thoroughly democratic kind, he 
made them during the earlier years of the Empire entirely sub- 
servient to his own absolutism. 

German history is fully and excellently treated. The first 
great step towards unity was the dissolution of the Confedera- 
tion ; it was virtually destroyed when Austria and Prussia con- 
temptuously set aside the declaration of the State delegates 
with reference to Schleswig-Holstein, and it came to an end 
altogether when the two great powers went to war with one 
another. The victory of Prussia led, as M. Seignobos remarks, 
to the abandonment of the Greater German idea, to “the 
triumph of the Prussian scheme of a Lesser Germany.” This is 
undoubtedly true ; though it is not the way in which the matter 
is usually regarded. Bismarck achieved another triumph in 
causing political development in Prussia to take a new course. 
He checked the movement towards liberal parliamentary 
government, and established a system in which the preponder- 
ance of power lies with the King, though his action is to some 
extent controlled by a democratic representative assembly. In 
the chapters on Russia we have specially been interested by the 
author's remarks on the emancipation of the serfs and its social 
and political consequences. Among the political phenomena 
discussed in the second part of the book is the attitude of the 
Church and the Catholic parties towards the Governments of 
various States. The policy of the present Pope is contrasted 
with that of his predecessor. While, during his later years, 
Pius IX. engaged in a constant struggle with the States of 
Europe which were destroying the official authority of the 
Church, Leo XIII. has endeavoured to establish a good under- 
standing with their Governments—the Italian Government ex- 
cepted—and has sought, with no small measure of success, to 
build up in each country a Catholic party strong enough to make 
its alliance desirable, and consequently in a position to secure 
concessions for the Church. In the chapters on the relations 
between States military events and diplomatic history are as far 
as possible avoided. The former may certainly be kept out of 
a book of this kind without loss ; but international relations can 
scarcely be expounded satisfactorily without constant reference 
to diplomacy, and even abortive diplomatic negotiations are 
important in tracing the course of political evolution, for they 
often throw light on the aims which one or both of the parties 
hoped to attain. M. Seignobos, however, had to set limits to 
his work, and his book, written on the lines which he deliberately 
laid down, is one for which we may well be grateful. 


A History of Rome up to 500 A.D. With Essays, Maps, and 
Aids to Memory, arranged specially for use in the Higher 
Forms of Schools, at the Universities, and for the Civil 
Service Examinations. By EUSTACE H. MILEs, M.A. 
With Maps and Diagrams. (Price 8s. 6d. Grant 
Richards.) 

A thick volume of some six hundred pages testifies to the 
amplitude of Mr. Miles’s note-books, and to his industry. It 
is a rather unusual sort of compilation. We fervently thank 
our stars that we had gone through the mill before Mr. Miles 
arose to rearrange and expound Roman history and hundreds 
of other things. Mr. Miles starts out with twenty-three pages 
on the advantages and the best ways of studying history, 
Roman or other. He tell us (page 18) that “not long ago" he 
put to fifteen pupils at a ladies’ college this question: “What 
are the bonds of connexion between England and her colonies?” 
The results were very discouraging, but, when the pupils were 
questioned in detail, they ‘knew most of the answer.” It did 
not occur, however, to Mr. Miles that there might have been 
fault on the side of the examiner. But the point we have in 
view is different. It is this: though the girls “knew most of 
the answer" then, yet Mr. Miles says (page 249) that “at 
present we cannot tell what our connexion with our colonies 
is”; indeed, in modern University style, “we do not know 
exactly where we are." Leaving the point there, we must pre- 
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fess unfeigned admiration for the strength of head of any 
student that shall know where he is exactly or otherwise, when 
he has worked through this topsy-turvy * history of Rome." 

After dealing with the study of history, Mr. Miles sketches 
the City-State ; but we do not observe that he mentions, either 
in the text or in his list of reference books, Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
little volume, which we take to be indispensable. In Part III. 
(120 pages) Mr. Miles tackles the history “ period by period, 
with surveys at intervals of a hundred and thirty years" ; in 
Part IV. (pages 220-384) he gives “various essays and threads of 
history," on such subjects as philosophy and science, art, race, 
colonies, finance, causes of Rome's early success, evils of the 
later Empire and causes of its failure, Rome's connexion with 
Italians, provincials, and barbarians, and so forth ; in Part V. 
(pages 385-454) he offers a series of “constitutional essays” ; 
in Part VI. (pages 459-491) he deals with legal, military, and 
naval affairs ; in Part VII. (pages 495-527) he discusses certain 
technical terms and quotations ; in Part VIII. (pages 531-579) 
he sketches Latin literature and gives some account of several 
leading men ; and in Part IX. (pages 583-597) he speaks of 
* some of the debts of various peoples, with some useful lessons." 
It would not be easy to go through such a catalogue without 
stating many useful facts and making many suggestive criticisms, 
considering the abundance of excellent works on every part of 
the subject. But the ordered disorder seems appalling ; 
repetitions are rife, skeleton classifications are numerous, banal 
generalities too often cover what appears to be ignorance ; the 
style is too often amazing for a University man and a 
University Board lecturer ; and unblushing subservience to the 
supposed exigencies of examinations is exhibited under a pro- 
fession of scientific treatment. The numerous summaries “ in 
rhyme” are detestable in the last degree. 

It will be a clever student that carries away from Mr. Miles’s 
pages any definite notion of Roman philosophy. As to law, 
“many interesting questions suggest themselves,” says Mr. 
Miles, * when one comes to study Roman law." We dare say. 
To take an instance (page 460) : “ Senatus consulta : they had no 
technical right till Sulla's time, and perhaps lost this right soon 
after his time. But, to all intents and purposes, they were for a 
long time binding on the whole Roman people." What specific 
information could a student draw from this? We pass over the 
curious expression “had no technical right,” and the contra- 
dictory indication of the period of the prevalence of senatus 
consulta ; but surely the student ought to be told something 
about the character and history of them in precise terms. 
" Lawyers and legal specialists made commentaries (i.e., inter- 
pretations and alterations and additions) to the Twelve Tables : 
many of these tended to acquire the power of laws.” This 
strangely vague and incomplete statement is the only reference 
we have observed to the greatest force that shaped the most 
important legacy of Rome to the modern world. 

Once more, Mr. Miles tells us that the Twelve Tables 
“covered a good many departments of the State and of Roman 
life," without saying how many or which ; and * these," he adds, 
"should be studied separately in the original inscriptions." 
The expression “the original inscriptions ” is so loose as to be 
all but audacious in the eyes of any expert in the history of the 
reconstruction of the Twelve Tables. Such chance specimens 
as these may be taken to dispense with further examination. 
It may be added, however, that Mr. Miles, “formerly Scholar of 
King's College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Rugby School, 
and Lecturer in Ancient History to the Cambridge University 
Board of Civil Service Studies,” thinks it illuminative to state 
that “the work of Greece might be compared with the work 
done by learned and scientific men, or by a high-class review, 
such as the Nineteenth Century, whereas Rome would be 
nearer to a sixpenny edition for the people, or even to the 
Daily Mail" It is to be hoped that drivel like this is a very 
exceptional academic response to the craze for modernization of 
classical antiquity. 


“Heroes of the Nations."— Richelieu. By JAMES BRECK 
PERKINS, LL.D. (Price 5s. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Dr. Perkins is well known as a student of French history, and 
he has already written ably upon the period he now traverses. 
* [t is doubtful," he concludes, in the present able and careful 
volume, “whether the French people were any happier at the 
end of Richelieu's administration than at its beginning ; but, 
beyond question, France was a more powerful State.” Probably 


this conclusion will not be contested ; nor should one minimize 
the importance of this general result of Richelieu's work. There 
is a vast and varied efficiency in a national sense of power, pro- 
vided such power be not badly misdirected. The question 
remains whether France might not have been at least equally 
benefited by a peaceful course of internal development, 
* whether different tendencies could have been given to 
national growth, whether a Government could have been 
formed possessing vigour yet restrained by law, whether liberty 
could have been obtained without the need of revolution, and 
the country have gained its glory at a less price.” A narrow- 
minded, astute, self-confident, ambitious, and very unscrupulous 
man may easily go far amidst a set of aristocratic weaklings 
and venal catspaws. Nominated Bishop of Luçon at twenty- 
one—his recalcitrant brother had been recognized as titular 
Bishop of Luçon at the mature age of twelve — Richelieu 
started with exceptional advantages. He was cardinal at 
thirty-eight. Why? “His early promotion,” as Dr. Perkins 
justly remarks, * was due not to any great distinction which 
he had won in Church or State, but to the skill with which he 
had ingratiated himself into the confidence, the good will, per- 
haps even the affection, of Mary de’ Medici.” His entry into 
the King's Council was also indirectly due to Mary de’ Medici, 
partly also to the fact that *the Ministry was composed of men 
below mediocrity.” Once in office, he kept himself in office 
by his superior address or cunning, and his administration, 
external and internal alike, was essentially a shrewd application 
of the forces of the State, every strand of which he took care 
to grasp in his own hands. 

No doubt “ Richelieu's statesmanship must be judged by the 
conditions of the seventeenth century, and not by those of the 
nineteenth ” ; or, rather, it must be judged first by the one and 
then by the other. Of course, he is entitled to all the credit of 
superiority to his contemporaries in the arts of intrigue, in 
clearness and firmness of purpose, and in the decisive use of 
the strong hand. It is like governing in a state of siege, or 
under martiallaw. But when one remembers that sixteen out 


. of the eighteen years of his ascendency were years of war, that 


the people were cruelly impoverished by an extravagant, corrupt, 
and oppressive Government, that trade was subject to continual 
arbitrary interference and regulation by the head of the ad- 
ministration, that the legitimate action of the courts of justice 
was interrupted at the Minister's caprice in order to secure 
prompt condemnation of alleged political offenders, and that the 
unnatural compression of the life and spirit of men prepared in 
its degree for eventual revolution, then one cannot but hesitate 
to accept as an equivalent a certain amount of temporary 
national * glory " and a few square miles of new territory. If 
the French choose to honour a past master of the arts of 
absolute and tyrannical government as a “hero,” it is an 
historical illusion calculated to evoke astonishment and pity. 
For ourselves, the predominance of Richelieu may well serve 
as a warning that there are political golden apples that set the 
teeth of the children on edge, even if they do not turn to ashes 
in the mouth. 


A Sketch of the Development of Philosophic Thought from 
Thales to Kant. By LupwicG NoIRÉ. (Price 7s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

As the publishers intimate in a note, this sketch formed 
originally the introduction to Prof. Max Miiller’s translation of 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” which was published just 
twenty years ago (1881). The original idea was unfortunate. 
It unnecessarily extended the work to two volumes at a factitious 
and unconscionable price, and it was seriously misconceived, 
and all but wholly out of place, as an introduction to Kant. Is 
it any good, then, standing by itself? Not much, we are afraid. 
It is far too vapid and sketchy; and the definite facts of the 
philosophy of such thinkers as are selected for fuller treatment 
are not readily to be seized in the rush of turgid comment. Nor 
does one feel that one touches bottom: Noiré, at all events, con- 
veys the impression that he is not always speaking from first- 
hand knowledge—notably so in the case of Hobbes, whom he 
seems to have known only through Lange’s * Geschichte des 
Materialismus.” Lange, indeed—and Schopenhauer as well— 
might have been cited with much less confidence as authorities. 
besides, a sketch like this, written with Kant mainly in the 
author's eye, and with not a little reference to speculations that 
do not sensibly stir the philosophic world now, can hardly 
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satisfy the desire for a history of broad and unbiassed outlook 
from the point of view of to-day. Finally, Noiré's strong faculty 
was linguistic and not philosophical ; indeed, he was an historian 
of philosophy merely by grace of Max Müllers genial partiality 
for a warm linguistic admirer. We regret to speak coldly of a 
book printed in such comfortable type, inviting the reader, and 
hurrying him at express speed through the realms of philosophy. 
But we may safely promise to make amends when Max Müllers 
translation of the “Critique” appears in a new edition, revised 
thoroughly by a first-rate Kantian (necessarily a scholar with a 
first-rate knowledge of German), supplemented with pertinent 
materials, and offered in a single volume at a student's price. 


Ethics. Vol. IIL: The Principles of Morality and the De- 
partments of the Moral Life. By WILHELM WUNDT. 
Translated by MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN, Ph.D. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

One might have expected this volume to precede the second, 
which dealt with * Ethical Systems," and to follow the first, which 
dealt with * The Facts of the Moral Life." In spite of occasional 
difficulties, more especially in the sections devoted to “ Legal 
Norms,” where the ambiguity of Recht (“law,” " right") is 
embarrassing, the translation is capably executed, and the text 
reads fluently. The author helps to this result by his broad 
method of treatment, the details of analysis set out in other 
works of his being largely assumed and got rid of by reference. 
He works out carefully the nature and relations of the individual 
will and the social will ; and, while laying great stress on the 
latter, he considers that Hegel’s view, "that the function of 
the individual will is merely an unconscious partaking in, and 
fulfilment of, the social will, is an exceedingly partial view of 
the truth,” and insists on “the enormous importance of leading 
minds" in “epitomizing the tendencies of their age and en- 
vironment” by reason of “that power of energetic and self- 
conscious concentration on a definite end, which is characteristic 
of the individual will," but denied to the diffused impulses of the 
social will. He might well have thrown overboard, with other 
speculative lumber, the freedom of the will—a question that 
Locke had already characterized as “unreasonable, because 
unintelligible,” and as “altogether improper”; while Bain 
pointed out more than a generation ago that the terms 
“liberty” and “necessity” are, “in very few circumstances, 
in any way suitable," *in none the best,” and “in the great 
mass serve only to breed confusion," so that the problem 
“is in great part spurious." The treatment of conscience is 
firmer on the negative than on the positive side. The real 
problem, according to Prof. Wundt, is : “How is the develop- 
ment of imperative motives possible?" In answer, he considers 
the conditions that transform impulsive into imperative motives 
under four heads :—‘“‘ external constraint, internal constraint, 
permanent satisfaction, and the conception of an ideal moral 
life, together with the emotions and impulses accompanying 
such a conception The treatment is very interesting, but the 
generality of it leaves a sense of unsatisfied expectation. The 
highest approximations to the moral ideal are “what we call 
noble characters," imperfect, indeed, but still *the true in- 
tellectual aristocracy ”—“ intellectual”? And “supreme in this 
aristocracy of morals, as the sun among the planets, shines the 
ideal character, the moral genius, infinitely rarer than any other 
form that genius takes, and brought forth by the spirit of 
history perhaps once in hundreds or thousands of years.” Yes, 
and then probably crucified ! 

The exposition of “moral ends” (goods), “moral motives " 
(virtues), and “moral norms” (duties) is fresh and stimulating. 
g The ultimate end of human morality is the moral ideal,” and 
“its immediate end is the progressive perfection of humanity.” 
“ Happiness has little ethical importance ; and it is not an end 
in itself, but a by-product of moral effort, though, at the same 
time, an aid to morality.” What, then, is the moral ideal? Asit 
“ belongs to the realm of the infinite, our only way of defining 
it is to characterize it indirectly in two ways.” Positively, “as 
meaning the development of all the psychical forces of mankind 
in their individual, social, and humanitarian functions” ; nega- 
tively, “by saying that it involves a progressive diminution of 
all the influences tending to check this development.” This 
vagueness is much reduced in the detailed handling, which 
will reward careful study. The treatment of the Depart- 
ments of the Moral Life—the individual personality, Society, 
the State, and Humanity — is elevated in tone and keenly 
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suggestive. The whole discussion is able and judicious, and 
the form is in the best sense popular. 


Demosthenes: the Olynthiacs and Philippics. 
a new principle by OTHO HOLLAND. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Holland’s new principle is, whilst translating, to repro- 
duce the rhythm of the Greek, and to follow, with rare devia- 
tions, the order of the words in the original. He spent years in 
experimenting on wrong lines until he arrived at the laws of 
which he now publishes an exemplification. Had he been well 
advised, he would have continued his investigations in silence. 
Translation, according to our old-fashioned way of thinking, is 
the transference of thought that has been expressed in one 
language into another. Thus the first test of what purports to 
be, let us say, a translation from Greek into English is to ask 
whether the product really is English. Perhaps the reader will 
be kind enough to consider from this point of view a specimen 
of Mr. Holland's work :— 

In a great deal, as any ome could perceive, gentlemen of Athens, I 
think, signs of the gift of God's favour being made very manifest to this 
city, not least would he do so in her present situation ; for that those 
who will be fighting with Philip should have been both a country on 
his borders, and of power considerable possessed, and weightiest of all, 
as regarding the war, their opinions in such sort holding, as even any 
with him reconciliation, to begin with as suspicions, then of their 
country to regard as the ruin, of a heaven-sent and divine sort quite has 
the look of benefaction. 

Surely this is mere jargon, as of one who should struggle to 
quote the crib in a delirium. In fact the Greek passage (it is 
the opening of the Second Olynthiac) has not been translated 
at all. The limitations which Mr. Holland imposes on himself 
not only hamper his gait, but prevent him effectually from 
moving. All the rest of his version is of the same quality. As 
to the rhythm taken by itself, it would not be difficult to show 
that he does not reproduce, as he supposes, that of Demosthenes; 
and the order of words in a highly inflexional language can 
seldom be kept in one that has but few inflexions. 

There is no pleasure in condemning a book that is the fruit 
of honest labour, as is that before us. Nevertheless, we must 
pronounce the * new principle" to be an absolute failure. Mr. 
Holland's is not so much the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, as capable of depopulating crowded places. 


Translated upon 
(Price 2s. 6d. 


** Teachers’ Professional Library." — The Mew Busts of Geography. By 
Jacques W. Repway. | (7/4 x 5 in., pp. xiv., 229; price 4s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

This is a book for teachers, not a class-room manual ; nor does it 

deal with class-room devices. It seeks, and successfully seeks, to lay 
before the teacher the ** new "—though not really new—mode of re- 
garding and dealing with the interrelations between man and human 
life on the one hand and physical environment and climate on the 
other. After describing the '*genesis of geography,” or the gradual 
growth of our knowledge concerning the form and size of the earth, 
Mr. Redway treats of trade routes, their discovery and changes, and o 
what caused and resulted from these, the establishment of commercial 
centres, the modifications of industrial systems, and the like topics. 
He then turns to speak of the uses of pictures, models, globes, and 
maps, and so brings us to the course of geographical study, observa- 
tional and field- work, and the teacher's special preparation as in dicated 
by all these. The book is well informed and well written. Teachers 
of geography will find it not only useful and suggestive, but also 
decidedly interesting—more particularly the earlier chapters, which 
are excellent. Treated as Mr. Redway here suggests, geography bot 
justifies its place in the school curriculum and also shows itself to be 
a valuable means of education. As Dr. Murray Butler remarks, “1 
arouses, informs, and stimulates the mind in a hundred ways." It 
forms the best connecting medium for much of the science work of 
schools, and it gives an immediate meaning and value to it which no 
other subject can so readily give ; while, on the other hand, it is closely 
related to our work in history and economics. But all this will be 
better read in the quiet and reasonable language of Mr. Exedway 
himself. The book has our best wishes. 


The Heart of the Empire. Discussions of Problems of Modewn City 
Life in England, with an Essay on Imperialism. (Price 75. "'* 
Fisher Unwin.) 

The volume is a very solid, but readabie, handling of a mumle! 
of fundamental questions of pressing importance. The essays 9^ 
“ Realities at Home," ‘* The Housing Problem," ** The Chil«iren | 
the Town," and “The Church and the People" are written by dis- 
tinguished University men who have come into close contact w-ith the 
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gruesome facts by residence in one or other of the University **settle- 
ments.” Messrs. Noel Buxton and Walter Hoare deal in a reasonable 
spirit with ‘‘ Temperance Reform,” and they illustrate essential con- 
ditions of the problem that had been overlooked or inadequately 
treated by others. ‘‘ The Distribution of Industry ” is very suggestive 
on the relation of the workmen's dwellings to their work, and ** Some 
Aspects of the Problem of Charity” are treated in a fresh and in- 
structive fashion. The essay on ‘‘ Imperialism” is especially lucid, 
careful as to facts, and trenchant in criticism.  ** The Past and the 
Future" is the general outlook at the close. There is not a page in 
the book that is not well worth sober study. Most readers, we venture 
to think, will be amazed at the vast amount of work waiting to be 
done which these well informed essays reveal and explain, and at the in- 
credible insensibility of Parliament to the crying need for social reforms. 
The volume, unfortunately, wears a rather forbidding aspect, the 
get-up being dull and heavy. We hope its circulation will soon 
justify a cheap edition, so as to reach the masses of the people and 
urge them to put pressure on their Parliamentary representatives. 
The contrast between the ‘‘ Realities at Home” and the garishness of 
‘‘ Imperialism ” is sufficiently startling ; while the position into which 
the Church has been allowed to drift is, by the common and emphatic 
consent of the writers that touch the subject, a grievous reflection on 
a country professing—nay, boasting—to be Christian. 


A History of Modern Europe from the Fall of Constantinople. By 
THOMAS HENRY Dyer, LL.D. Third Edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the nineteenth century by ARTHUR 
HassALL, M.A. In six volumes. Vols. I. and II. (Price 6s. a 
volume. G. Bell & Sons.) 

Dr. Dyer’s work was the result of a prolonged study of original 
and secondary authorities over a very extensive field, its purpose being 
‘to give a general view of European history during the last four cen- 
turies." Time has kept running steadily since then, and now Mr. 
Hassall has had to add the story of a generation—from 1871 to 1900. 
Moreover, great masses of new materials have become accessible, 
especially in the Napoleonic period; and it has fallen to Mr. Hassall 
to work into Dr. Dyer's volumes the substance and effect of the fresh 
knowledge thus obtained, making room for it by the omission and 
recasting of a considerable number of passages. The original work 
was thoroughly conscientious, but, perhaps, more laborious than acute. 
It filled a distinct place, and that place it has now been fitted to main- 
tain more worthily than ever. Mr. Hassall has not wantonly super- 
seded Dr. Dyer ; but he has not hesitated to change where change was 
needed. The revision must have been a most laborious task, and it 
is only those that have gone through some similar experience that will 
adequately appreciate Mr. Hassall's share in the final results. As he 
says, ‘‘ the volumes will present, ina way which no other single work in 
English does, a complete history of modern Europe from 1453 to 1900" 
on an adequate scale for the purposes of the general reader, and **the 
book is in no sense a mere sketch of modern history, but constitutes a 
very solid and useful addition to our sources of information regarding 
the history and development of the States which form Europe.” The 
style is plain and unpretending. The type, if somewhat compact, is 
round and clear. The new edition will be welcomed cordially by 
private students as a valuable addition to the library. 


* University Tutorial Series."— Tke Tutorial History of English 
Literature. By A. J. WYATT, M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. Clive.) 

Mr. Wyatt settles the difficulty of apportionment of space to greater 
and lesser writers by the summary expedient of mentioning the latter, 
** if at all, only incidentally.” As to the greater writers, ‘‘ the attempt 
has been made, in passing from one great writer to another, to give the 
history, as distinguished from the mere 5/ory, of English literature—to 
lay bare some of the more important aspects of the work of each author 
selected, while tracing the lines of development from writer to writer— 
in a word, to make an elementary book scientific, so far as the methods 
of science are applicable." In this attempt Mr. Wyatt has achieved as 
much success as could fairly be hoped for within his narrow limits of 
space, and on the whole his criticism 1s on a higher plane than is reached 
in similar works, partly through his familiarity with the best modern 
‘critics, partly by reason of his native perspicacity. This does not imply 
that he writes over the head of the average student ; on the contrary, it 
implies that he brings more light for every reader. Still, he is hampered 
at every turn by the supposed exigencies of examinations. Hence, we 
suppose, the illustrative extracts that swallow up his space, the analysis 
of particular works of several authors, and other apparent endeavours 
to provide for ** tutorial? requirements. He sets out a modest list of 
Works to be read in connexion with his various chapters. One can only 
hope that ** at least one complete representative work of each period ^ 
will be read—the hope is a very moderate one. The effective examiner, 
we dare say, will carefully avoid displaying his interest in Mr. Wyatt’s 
analyses; for what is the use of examining pupils that derive their 
.knowledge of an author from such a source? It seems a pity that 
Mr. Wyatt should have been fettered to the production of spoon-meat 
of thissort, when he shows himself so capable of higher and more useful 
work. However, the book is to be warmly commended on its main 


‘lines, and, if literary pap be really an educational necessity, the pupil 


will find Mr. Wyatt's quite as good as anybody else's. 


** The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools." —K ing Henry V. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, and Indexes, by 
A. W. VEgRITY, M.A. (61x41 in. pp. xxxvi, 256; price 
Is. 6d Cambridge Press.) 

This excellent edition of the plays is now so firmly established in the 
estimation of schools and students that it has become sufficient to say 
that a new volume has appeared, all further description being needless. 
The only school edition of the plays worthy of being ranked with it is 
the ** Warwick,” and that in some cases seems to aim at slightly older 
scholars. But this is not always so, and we may bracket the two series 
as excellent. Mr. Verity’s latest volume shows no falling off in sound 
scholarship, good judgment, and good taste. Not only is his informa- 
tion wide and accurate, but, without attempting what has been called 
“ sign-post ” criticism, he shows a never-failing sense that, when dealing 
with a play of Shakespeare’s, he is dealing with a work of literary art, 
and that a drama. It is this which adds such charm and value to his 
editions. Archzology and antiquarianism are put into their proper 
places, and we feel that we are engaged with literature. Having ex- 
pressed so high an opinion of his work, we may be allowed to point out 
that there is one thing which Mr. Verity has not yet learnt—that it is 
the function of an introduction to introduce. The material of his intro- 
duction is excellent in itself ; but at least the first seven sections should 
be in an appendix, and a good deal of the rest is out of place until the 
play itself has been studied. In particular, it is mere waste of space in 
a school edition to discuss the date of the play unless something is made 
to follow from this; and Mr. Verity himself could use the space to much 
better purpose. He might, for instance, say more about the dramatist's 
way of making his persons reveal their characters—e.g., their doings ; 
their words, when, where, and to whom uttered ; what others say of 
them ; and so on—and thus set the young learner on the right track for 
observing and understanding the characters for himself, instead of relying 
on ready-made criticisms and descriptions— presented, moreover, before 
the play has been studied. The criticisms of great scholars may come 
after. The appendix, intended, we are told, for the more advanced 
learners, is excellent in contents and treatment ; and we would mention 
specially the section on ‘‘ dramatic irony," which is an example of just 
the kind of exposition we have been asking for, but which belongs more 
properly to the introduction, as it sets the learner on the alert for 
noticing such things. The notes, glossary, and indexes are all good, 
and so is the rest of the supplementary matter at the end of the volume. 
Of course, Mr. Verity owes much to editors who have preceded him ; 
but his obligations are duly acknowledged in the right places. 


** Pitt Press Series. —(1) The New Atlantis. By FRANCIS BACON, Lord 
VERULAM. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
G. C. MoonE SMITH, M.A. (63( x 43¢ in., pp. lvi., 72; price 
Is. 6d. (2) Robinson Crusoe. Part I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J. HowARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A. (6X x 4X in., 
pp. xii, 308; price 2s.) (Cambridge Press.) 

(1) This is a thoroughly satisfactory and scholarly little volume. The 
introduction consists of a few brief statements as to the date of ** The 
New Atlantis”; the connexion of the fable with Bacon’s philo- 
sophical reform ; his aim and art in ** The New Atlantis ” ; the influence 
of the work ; and, lastly, a new but very interesting feature, Bacon's 

rammar as exemplified in ** The New Atlantis.” "The notes are very 
ew—about two pages in all; but the glossary is full and serviceable. 
And there is an index of proper names. The introduction is well 
written and extremely interesting— especially in the sections dealing 
with Bacon's aim and art and the influence of ** The New Atlantis. 
The edition is worthy to take its place beside Mr. Verity’s Miton’ 
and his series of Shakespeare's Plays. Will not the Pitt Press some 
day give us an edition of Bacon's ** Advancement "? There is plenty 
of room for a good one. 

(2) The notes consist of a few brief explanations of words and phrases 
given at the foot of each page. The introduction also is very brief, 
and contains little information of any value. The editing seems to 
have consisted mainly in changing the spelling of some of the words. 
Mr. Masterman seems to think that Defoe merely drew the material 
of his story from the account of Selkirk given in Woode Rogers' 
* Voyage round the World," and that Crusoe's island is Juan Fer- 
nandez. Crusoe’s island and Juan Fernandez have about as much in 
common as Macedon and Monmouth. There be caves and goats in 
both, and that is all. Crusoe's island is about twelve degrees north 
latitude in the Caribbean Sea, and ** near the mouth of the great river 
of Oronooque.” Juan Fernandez is a large island in the South Pacific, 
four hundred miles west of the coast of Chile, and about one hundred 
miles from the nearest other land—the island of Mas Afuera. Crusoe’s 
island is Tobago, and his ''mainland" is the island of Trinidad. 
Defoe manifestly derived his topography and descriptions of the savages 
(especially the gentle-natured Friday) from Hakluyt—and in particular 
from ** The Voyage of Sir Robert Duddeley," and Raleigh’s ‘‘ Dis- 
covery of Guiana," both belonging to 1595. Both of these wanderers 
were for some time in Trinidad. Defoe drew little or nothing from 
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the story of Selkirk but the idea of a man being left alone on an island ; 
or he may have got the idea partly from Dampier or from Ringrose, 
who relate similar adventures. Such a classic as ** Robinson Crusoe” 
deserves better treatment at the hands of the Cambridge University 
Press. The present edition cannot be of any use to any one. 


** Blackwoods’ English Classics.”’—Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
by JOHN Downie, M.A. 
2s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

This is a good essay well edited. The introduction—which, unlike 
most things of the kind, really does in/roduce the student to what 
follows—is unusually well written, and preserves a careful mean between 
extreme glorification and extreme depreciation of the poet. The first 

rt deals with Carlyle as a man and asa writer; and the second with 

is essay and its estimate of Burns. Both are well done. The essay 
gives us Carlyle at his best, in the days before he became too volcanic for 
coherent utterance ; but it needs modification or correction both in its 
direct statements and in its references by the way. For instance, it is 
quite a mistake to speak of Burns as writing ‘‘ without help, without 
instruction, without model ”; it is not true that Locke was ** banished 
as a traitor " ; and it is at least disconcerting to find the critic of a poet 
saying of Keats's poetry that “the whole consists in a weak-eyed 
maudlin sensibility.” But these matters, and others of a like kind, are 
satisfactorily dealt with by Mr. Downie—and after all they are not 
very numerous. The notes are interesting, not unduly full, and 

they omit no point which really needs treatment. The edition is a 

good one. Mr. Downie, however, is mistaken in supposing that his 

are the first annotations to the essay. A good small edition was 

prepared by Mr. George for Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. in 1897. 


Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. Second High School 
Course. By G. R. CARPENTER. (7/4 x 5 in., pp. ix., 1403 price 
3s. 6d. Course I. and Course II. in one Vol., price 4s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Mr. Carpenter is Professor of Rhetoric and Composition in Columbia 
University ; and it is about a year since we had the pleasure of noticing 
his ** First Course " in these columns. We then spoke of the excellence 
of its materials and their arrangement ; and added that it was ‘‘ as good 
a book of its kind as we have seen for a long time." We can speak of 
the ** Second Course” in precisely the same terms. It is decidedly a 
good book for use in the higher forms of a school. It is marked by 
the same simplicity, good taste, and sound judgment. The aim is still 
a minimum of theory, with a sufficiency of well chosen illustrations and 
well designed exercises. As Prof. Carpenter himself tells us, he has 
tried to lay down no principles that are not actually followed, as a rule, 
by men of letters, and has refrained throughout from introducing fine 
points and subtle distinctions. The main endeavour is to afford a 
means for training the pupils in the more important principles of 
description, narration, exposition, and argument and persuasion. These 
are the topics dealt with in the chapters—to which is added another 
chapter on composition in verse. The book is well worth the attention 
of English teachers, who will find it not only directly useful, but also 
full of interesting suggestion, 


Macmillan’s New History Readers on the Concentric Plan. 


Edited 
(7x4 in., pp. xlviii., 116 ; price 


Part I. 


Junior. (634 x43 in., pp. iv., 236, illustrated ; price ts. 6d. 
Macmillan.) Summary of the same. (Price 3d.) 


This is the first of three little volumes. We are not sure that we 
quite know what the ** concentric plan " is ; but we believe the idea is 
to start with only the most important facts, and to fill in more and more 
facts in each succeeding volume for older children—the period covered 
being the same in each volume. If this be so, the plan has our hearty 
approval. The topics chosen for Part I. are satisfactory, and seem to 
be satisfactorily treated ; and the illustrations are fair. The period 
covered is from the beginning of things in Britain down to the accession 
of King Edward VII. 


**Gill’s Historical Series."— Europe in the Days of Nelson; or 
England and Europe, 1789-1815. By T. J. WALKER, M.A. 
(744 x 5 in., pp. 107, with Maps; price 1s. 6d. G. Gill & Sons.) 

This little book is an attempt, as Mr. Walker tells us, to show 
within the compass of a hundred pages the part borne by the English 

Navy in the long and bitter conflict which resulted from the French 

Revolution. This is the main theme; but it is included within the 

history of the whole struggle, as far as England was concerned, down 

to the battle of Waterloo ; so that Wellington and the exploits of his 
army are not omitted. The chapters are well written and well informed ; 
and the maps are good and useful. 


Selections from the Best English Authors. By Prof. A. F. MURISON, 
M.A., LL.D. (7x5 in., pp. xxxii., 420, with Portraits; price 
2s. 6d. W. & R. Chambers.) 

The period covered is from Beowulf to the present time ; and, in 
addition to the representative specimens of representative authors, Prof. 
Murison gives us an outline of the history of the English language and 
literature, and some explanatory notes and biographical notices. The 
book is divided into three parts—viz., Old English, down to the sixteenth 
century ; New English, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; while 
the third part, Newer English, brings us down to the end of the nine- 


teenth century. The whole thing is well done. The extracts are 
selected with good judgment ; and the notes are sensible, sound, 
and useful. The language difficulties of Part I. are treated with 
care and skill, so that the young student need have no fear in facing 
them. And throughout every aid that is really necessary is given. 
No doubt opinions will differ as to the selections of Part III. We 
ourselves should not have made quite the same choice of prose writers. 
For instance, however good Swinburne's prose is, it can hardly be called 
representative. Nevertheless the selection on the whole is a good 
one ; and in such matters opinions must always differ. The book is 
likely to be useful. 


** The Royal Standard Series.” —Clough’s History of the Stuart Period. 
(7 x 5 in., pp. 284, with Maps. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) — 

This is a well written account of the period 1603-1714, with a 
chronology, a sketch of the literature, and an index. The contents 
are well selected and well put together. But the pages are some- 
what too much cut up into black-headed paragraphs for conseca- 
tive reading. Probably it is intended to be read by paragraphs or 
by topics, and not consecutively—being, it would seem, intended to 
aid in the preparation for examinations. We noticed the omission of 
a word in a quotation from Tennyson on the last page; but otherwise 
the book is accurate and interesting. 


Shakespeares Life and Work. Being an Abridgment, chiefly for the 
use of Students, of a Life of William Shakespeare. By SIDNEY 
LEE. (74 x43% in. pp. XV., 232, illustrated; price 2s. 6d. 
Smith, Elder, & Co.) : 

This is a reprint, with some omissions and abbreviations, of Mr. Lee's 

well known and excellent “ Life of William Shakespeare," and is 
intended for those who require an account of the great dramatist's life 
and work accurate and up to date, and not too long or too expensive. 
The abridging and dovetailing have been done with admirable skill. 
Nothing of importance to the general reader and ordinary student has 
been omitted ; and, though the evidence in support of the views ad- 
vanced by the author has been curtailed, quite enough is left to make 
the reasons for these views clear and satisfactory. Of course we are 
not given all that is said on the Sonnets, or in connexion with them, in 
the larger edition ; but we are not sure that the author's plea does not 
gain in force and coherency by being presented in a more concise form. 
The general reader is shy of accumulations of reasons and detailed 
arguments, and is anxious for conclusions only. The appendix on the 
study of Shakespeare's life and work, somewhat modified in form and 
contents as it has been, is likely, we think, to prove very useful to those 
anxious to begin to gain a more serious knowledge of the subject. It 
is too late in the day to discuss the book itself; but we may say that, 
within its limits— which do not allow of much esthetic criticism—the 
book is the best of its kind which we at present possess. 


Tales of the Birds. By W. WARDE FOWLER. School Edition. 
(634 x 434 in., pp. 239, illustrated; price 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) |. 
Another and cheaper edition of Fowler's delightful ** Tales," which 
is already an established favourite wherever there are English children, 
big orlittle. This is a reprint of the second edition, illustrated by 
Bryan Hook. The print is large and clear, the binding neat and 
strong, and the pictures satisfactory and, on the whole, characteristic 
of the birds they represent. Why does not Mr. Fowler give us more 
of such stories—they are all too few? This cheap edition should find 
its way everywhere ; there is no more charming book of its kind at 
present to be had at the price. 


Wigwam Stories: told by North American Indians. Compiled by 
MARY CATHERINE JUDD. (7% x 5/4 in., pp. ix., 276, illustrated. 
Edward Arnold. ) 

These stories have been gathered from the writings of Schoolcraft, 
Horatio Hale, and others. They are interesting, and full of poetic 
fancy and of gentle human nature; moreover, they are authentic and 
typical. Very pleasantly, too, they remind us of Longfellow’s ** Hia- 
watha"—a poem most undeservedly fallen out of public favour. But 
the stories are not adaptations from the poem; they resemble, or are 
identical with, its episodes because they are largely drawn from the same 
sources as those which Longfellow used. They are sure to be favourites 
with children, big and little, and with all who love a nation'slegends— 
the traditions of a people, however savage and untutored. The book is 
divided into three parts — (1) sketches of various tribes of North 
American Indians ; (2) traditions and myths; and (3) stories recently 
told of Hiawatha and other heroes. It is prettily bound, and well 
illustrated from photographs, with only one drawback — that the 
pictures have but very little direct bearing on the text. There are 
three full-page drawings by Miss Angel de Cora, a young Indian artist, 
who draws well, and who also supplies the quaint design of the cover. 
We heartily recommend the book, especially to kindergarten teachers 
and to those who are beginning to think of what they shall give the 
little ones when Christmas comes. 

Readings in Welsh History. By ERNEST RHYs. (7 x § in., pp. viii, 

172, illustrated ; price 1s. 8d. Lo ans.) 

This little book is evidently intended for children in Welsh schools, 

and will doubtless be useful to those who can find room for it amidst 
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their other historical studies. They will certainly find it interesting and 
be pleased with the pictures. But, for all the beauty of its legends, we 
trust there is no idea of substituting Welsh history for the history of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which already receives not too much atten- 
tion. In this little book, however, there is no indication of a desire to 
substitute, and legend and fact are carefully distinguished. We have 
simply a very pleasant story book, peculiarly interesting to Welshmen, 
and largely relating to real events. Of course, as the story advances, 
facts and real events more and more predominate, until, in the reign of 
Harry of Monmouth, Welsh history melts into English history. The 
book is well informed, and carefully and brightly written. We have read 
it with great pleasure, and feel sure that others also will doso. Though 
primarily intended for Wales, there is no reason why it should not be 
widely used in England. It makes a far more pleasing and profitable 
reading book than many in common use. It has our heartiest good 
wishes. 


Bunyan : The Pilgrims Prozress, Grace Abounding, and a Relation 
of his Imprisonment, Edited, with Biographical Introduction 
and Notes, by EDMUND VENABLES, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised by MABEL PEACOCK. (7345 in., pp. xliii., 500, illus- 
trated ; price 3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

If we remember aright, Canon Venables’s edition was published some 
twelve dea ago. In what Miss Peacock's revision has consisted we 
do not know ; but we suppose it has concerned itself with matters of 
folk-lore. The text of ** The Pilgrim's Progress "' is in all essentials 
that of the second edition of Part I. and of the first edition of Part II., 
published respectively in 1678 and 1684; that of ** Grace Abounding ” 
1s the text of the first edition with the ee from Scripture left 
precisely as Bunyan wrote them down from memory. The present 
edition is not intended for special students and archeologists, and so all 
obstacles (of spelling, &c.) which are really obstacles and really needless 
have been removed. On the same principle the notes are simple and 
to the point and not over-numerous. The introduction gives a clear 
and interesting account of what we know of Bunyan’s life, with a few 
brief critical remarks on his writings. Altogether this edition is a good 
one ; and the unly matter of which we feel called upon to complain is 
the size of the type—it is much too small. The index might perhaps 
have included references to topics as well as to the meanings of words 
and phrases. 


Zhe German Empire : a German Historical Reader. By J. LANGHAUs. 
(Swan Sonnenschein. ) 

‘ An attempt to combine historical and linguistic teaching ” well 
planned and carefully carried out. The book consists of extracts from 
standard authors connected by narratives based on Dr. Jaenicke’s 
** School History." A boy with a liking for history will be delighted 
with the various tables of genealogies, &c., and tne information supplied 
in the notes. We have noticed only one misprint—‘‘ Gartelbahn ” 
(page 105)—and can commend the general get-up of the book. 


Exercises in German Composition. By RICHARD KAISER. (Price Is.6d. 
Edward Arnold.) 

The compiler, who is teacher of modern languages in the High 
School of Glasgow, has prepared these exercises, hfty in number, for 
the use of candidates for the Leaving Certificates of higher-grade 
schools, and for those who may be entering for the University Pre- 
liminary Examinations. He seems to think that his course will make 
the pupil thoroughly conversant with the various idioms of the German 
language; in which expectation he is somewhat sanguine. We can 
discover no novelty of method or special merit of execution in his work ; 
but his experience has doubtless enabled him to select such material for 
the students whom he has in view as will meet their requirements. 
The book, then, has its place in the scheme of things; we have, how- 
oats vague feeling that the gap would not be large were that place 
unfilled. 


Life by the Scashore. By MARION NEWBIGIN. 
Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The first good point in this book is that it tells were to find ever y- 
thing, and how to make the best of the acquaintance. It not only 
tells one where to find the creatures, but when they are at home and all 
about their home life. The writer presupposes a certain amount of 
knowledge, but it would be well if she gave the etymology of names. 
It is the only way of remembering them. The ** identification keys " are 
specially useful, and a big study is brought within the mental grasp of 
all those who spend a holiday by the sea. 


Outlines of Field Geology. By Prof. GEIKIE. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Botanists, zoologists, and entomologists cannot find what they seek all 
the year round, but the geologist scores in that Nature is always ready 
for him— waits at his doorstep—and he can study that if he cannot get 
beyond it ; but when he can there is no wiser or more careful guide than 
Prof. Geikie. First telling the student what tools to get, he then shows 
where to use them with advantage, and how to do at home work that 
could not be done out of doors. Only big men like Prof. Geikie can 
write elementary works so clearly. 


(Price 3s. 6d. 


Fifth Edition. 


The Pictorial French Course. Edited by PAUL BARBIER. (Price 2s. 6d. 
The Modern Language Press.) 

This primer follows pretty closely on the lines of the now familiar 
** Alge." It is an improvement, in so far as it has a separate picture for 
each of the thirty lessons. The pictures are necessarily diagrammatic 
and devoid of all artistic merit, but we need not have had quite such 
clumsy men and women and Noah’s-ark birds and beasts. In the 
sectional bed of No. 7 it is not easy to make out the parts. The 
grammar lessons proceed pari passu with the picture conversations and 
exercises, but there is no attempt to combine the two. A good teacher 
will find here ample materials to his hand. 


Stanford's New  OrorrafAical Map of Europe. Compiled under the 
direction of H. J. MACKINDER. In four sheets. (Price: coloured 
sheets, 16s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 203. ). 

This work is a wholly original compilation, not, as is usually the 
case, an old work refurbished. It is primarily physical, but all the 
chief places are given or indicated ; the ingenious device of grey letter- 
ing prevents their interfering with the graphic effect. The contours 
are indicated by shades of brown for the land and of blue for the sea. 
Another new feature—the rivers are so carefully drawn that the re- 
spective breadth of the Rhone and the Danube is apparent. With 
such a map before him the pupil will be able to test Dr. Arnold’s 
figure of speech that he looked out from his study window on the Ural 
Mountains, to tell within 500 feet the depth of the sea or the elevation 
of the land at any point; to matk the similarity of the mountain curves 
formed by the Transylvanian Alps and the Balkans, and so on a4 
infinitum. For a lesson in physiography we know no such good map 
published in England. 


Analysts of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Undergraduates and Schools. By Rev. W. S. Dixon, M.A. 
(7345 in., pp. 52; price Is. 6d. net. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Mr. Dixon is chaplain and assistant-master at Rossall. His 
** Analysis" seems to us to be made with care and skill; and the 
appendices, of which there are nine, are full of interesting and useful 
matter. The footnotes are devoted to short explanations and references. 
Altogether the little pamphlet is well put together. 


More atout. Wild Nature. By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. 
(Price 2s. Fisher Unwin.) 

This book is written from personal observation, and contains many 
curious details about various pet animals. There is an interesting 
chapter on ‘‘ Foot-Prints in the Snow,” and several useful hints are 
given on home museums. 
System of Map-drawing. By A. W. BICKERTON. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The system herein set out is well worth studying. The idea of 
mnemonical clues relating places to the equator would quickly set up 
mental milestones and render map-drawing a pleasure. 


With Appendices and Notes for 


Third Edition. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary of the English Language. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DaviIDSON. (Price 3s. 6d. Chambers.) 

This is virtually a new edition of the editor's ** Library Dictionary,” 
in part condensed and in part enlarged by the addition of new words, 
It is a miracle of scholarship and cheapness combined. Full advantage 
has been taken not only of Murray's opus magnum, but of Wrights 
“ English Dialect Dictionary.” We look out ** secondary ” (education) 
—a favourite test word of ours—and find it. ** Automobile '' needs 
something more than ‘“self-moving’’; and * W.C., Wesleyan 
Chapel," might perhaps have been omitted. 


We would call attention to George Newnes's Citisen’s Atlas, the par- 
ticulars of which are set forth in our advertisement columns. For 
ourselves we abominate a work that appears in parts, but this is an 
idiosyncrasy, and those who have not this objection we recommend to 
subscribe. If the standard of the first two parts which have appeared 
is maintained, they will have in a year's time a wonderful bargain—for 
13s. an atlas that at current prices is worth 30s. 


FRENCII SCHOOL BOOKS. 


First French Book according to the New Method. By D. MACKAY and 
F. J. Curtis. (Whittaker.) 

A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modem 
language teaching. The course, of which the present book is the first 
instalment, is to attempt to combine object lessons with pictures and 
maps, arithmetical exercises, prose narratives, riddles, proverbs, songs, 
phonetics, and grammar. The material is copious and clearly printed. 
A large number of engravings illustrate the ‘‘lessons” ; over twenty 
pages of ‘‘ notes for teachers ” are given, as well as thirteen songs set to 
music, phonetic transcriptions, and an ‘‘ inductive” vocabulary. One 
may be inclined to wonder what would be the result on a class of thirty 
English schoolboys of carrying out the following suggestions for teach- 
ing in accordance with the principles of the New Method :—** In teaching 
songs, explain one line at a time ; let it be at once repeated (in chorus) 
and learnt, and then give the melody of that line before proceeding 
to the next." ** Lève-toi, N. (N. stands up.) Assieds-toi. (N. sits 
down.) Leves-vous. (The whole class stands up.) Asseyez-vous. 
(The whole class sits down.) These and all similar action exercises to 
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be frequently repeated.” ‘‘Grammar,” say the authors, ‘‘is not neg- 
lected, but it is far less prominent than in the older methods. It 
follows, instead of preceding, the work already described. This is as it 
should be. We fail to see, however, how the student can deduce the 
following :—** The article has inflexions for the masculine and feminine 
in the singular, but is invariable in the plural." ** From the preterite 
is formed the imperfect subjunctive by adding se to the second person 
singular." Do reformers scorn historical grammar? The unfortunate 
terms ** disjunctive ” and ‘‘ conjunctive” are applied to personal pro- 
nouns ; no help is given to a student who looks for information in 
the sections on grammar about the feminine of nouns or the use of the 
simplest conjunctions. Though we have mentioned some defects in the 
book: it must not be supposed that we have not noticed the many valu- 
able hints contained in its 343 pages, a study of which will certainly 
repay any keen modern language teacher for his pains. 


The Technical School French Grammar. By Dr. W. KRISCH. 
(Murray. ) 

Probably a useful book for its purpose, suited for students who wish 
to take up later a course of advanced commercial French. The author 
might have revised his text with advantage during some of his ** many 
years! experience as a master of languages with colleges, grammar 
schools, and technical schools," for we meet with such expressions as : 
** Definitive article " (page xiii.). ** The Retlexive Verb... always re- 
quires as direct object a Personal Pronoun " (page 11), a statement that 
disposes of all difficulty about s'arroger, se nuire, &c. ** De before the 
Indefinite Article un, une, ‘a,’ San,’ is afostrophized ; thus: d'un..." 
(page 78). ‘It is best to call this relation . . . Genitive case, so as to 
avoid coining new words for, or circumscrifing, those various instances 
in which de is used before a noun " (page 78). “Ils ont besoin de quel- 
qu'un ae les porter sur ses bras °’ (page 93). The ** Reader," which forms 
the second part of the book, contains a large number of technical ex- 
pressions, which would be useful to a mechanical engineer or a young 
farmer going to a French-speaking country. 


Parlons Francais, By F. JULIEN. (Blackie.) 

The main object of the book is to teach pupils to speak. A boy who 
has gone through the whole course should have a considerable command 
of French. Part I. consists of pronunciation, reading, and spelling. 
It is a pity that M. Julien has not adopted some phonetic system. 
Part II. gives abundant drill—individual and in unison. The sentence 
** Quelqu'un a lancé une boulette de papier" is ominous! Part III. 
supplies practice in the use of the different parts of speech. Part IV. 
furnishes some useful notes on correspondence and foreign customs. 
The author has adopted the Decree of July 31, 1900; so that certain 
sections on the plural of compound nouns and the agreement of past 
participles are now of little use. We are sorry to find that a book 
valuable in many ways is dishgured by remarks of this kind : ** There 
are four Articles in French—the Definite, the Contracted, the Partitive, 
the Indefinite’’ (page 90). *' Personal Pronouns are divided into three 
classes—(1) Pronoun Subjects, which are followed by a Verb. (2) Dis- 
junctive Personal Pronouns. (3) Conjunctive Personal Pronouns " 
(page 210). If the terms ‘‘ conjunctive " and ‘* disjunctive "' are to be 
used, why is not the former term applied to (1) Ex. Nous marchons / 


The Practical Sound and Sight Method of Language Teaching. By 
H. THISELTON MARK and FR, PRELLBERG. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Socratic method of teaching French appears to be gaining ground 
rapidly. Sometimes the present reviewer is inclined to think that he 
has met such questions as the following in the pages of Ollendorff : 
** Guillaume m'a-t-il montré mon crayon ?—Oui, monsieur, il vous l'a 
montré " (page 126). *' Que ferez-vous demain à sept heures et demie ? ” 
(page 137). A great deal of material for conversation is offered to the 
readers of the sound and sight method. The authors have trusted to 
the Decree of July 31, 1909, and write: ''TJe vous les ai apporté" 
(page 127). They also spell the names of the days of the week with a 
capital initial. We think that a revised edition is needed. 


McDougall’s Preparatory French. (McDougall.) 

A useful book for fourth or fifth standards, with illustrations, gram- 
matical summary, and vocabulary. The author has attempted to be 
concise, and in so doing has fallen into snares. ** Names of .. . animals 
are of the same gender in French as in English " (page 7). If so, how 
comes it that Aj'?ne, souris, &c., are always feminine? 


A New Class- Book of French. By D. MICHAELS. (Blackie.) 
A beginners French book for Classes VI., V., IV., suggested by a 
Monee syllabus in the new Code. Probably the word lists are too 
ong and the exercises too few. 


el Child's First Steps in French. By A. VIZETELLY. /Pitman.) 

An illustrated translation book, likely to prove attractive to very 
young learners. It would have been more useful if a vocabulary had 
been given at the end of the book, as well as the word lists placed above 
each piece of translation. 


French Grammar Revision Card. By H. W. Orb. 
Marshall.) 
We are pleased to see that French accidence is not altogether to be 


(Simpkin, 


abolished by the tendency to adopt fresh methods and new royal roads. 
Mr. Ord, at least, puts in a plea for continuing to learn grammar, by 
issuing a sheet containing a most useful summary of essentials. He bas 
contrived also to reproduce in a wonderfully concise way the revised 
Decree of February 26, 1901. We should like to suggest one or two 
ae for his consideration in view of a second edition. Would it not 

clearer to separate feminines of nouns from those of adjectives? 
Should not des be given as the plural of un, une? — ** Disjunctive” and 
“conjunctive ’’ are misleading terms. This is evident when one con- 
siders the sentences: ‘‘ Lui seul y fit longtemps la publique misere," 
and ** Donnez-moi,” where moi is really the strong form of me ** con- 
junctive.” Is it not possible to avoid perpetuating the error that certain 
tenses (¢.g., imperfect subjunctive) are derived from certain others 
(e.z. preterite)? We find no mention of reflexive pronouns, and do 
not understand ‘‘ comparison of adjectives N.B. (1). We commend 
this useful card. 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited by F. SrENCER.  (Dent.) 

Prof. Spencer need not have excused himself for adding to the 
editions of this play by referring to the attractive text presented by the 
publisher; for good notes need no bush! Indeed, we should have wel- 
comed a longer introduction and fuller notes. Ifever there is an excuse 
for bringing historical grammar and etymology into notes, it is in con- 
nexion with seventeenth-century writings. We must take exception to 
two notes. (1) Page 126. Note 52 implies that davantage gue may 
not be used in modern French. Usage does not confirm this. There 
is one case at least in M. Petit de Julleville's ** Histoire de la Langue et 
de la Littérature Francaise” of davantage que. (2) Soi is frequently 
used in modern French to refer to a person, as, for instance: ** Maude 
souriait confiante en soi," though a note on page 129 implies the 
contrary. 


Aicomede. Edited by J. A. HARRISON. (Macmillan.) 

We are glad to see so scholarly an edition of ** Nicomede " as theone 
now before us. Corneille has rarely ever had so conscientious an 
editor as Prof. Harrison. It is a little strange that no mention 
seems to be made of the fact that Molière played ‘* Nicomede " and 
* Le Docteur amoureux "" before the Court on his return from his pro- 
vincial wanderings (1645-1658). The notes and appendices are full and 
to the point. 


Athalie. Edited by H. W. Eve, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Eve has supplied us with a capital edition of Racine's ** Athalie.” 
His introductory remarks on ** French and English Drama," ‘* Tragedy 
in the Sixteenth Century " (in which he accounts for the rise of the in- 
fatuation for the ** three unities"), on ** Corneille" and ‘‘ Racine" are 
interesting and pithy, The section on the French Alexandrine is 
admitted to be, in part, unorthodox. The reader will not object to 
leave the beaten track if he is in good company, though he may be per- 
plexed by the use of such terms as ‘‘ anap:ests," ** peons,” and ‘‘ feet” 
in French prosody. In looking over the notes, we have noticed a few 
cases in which the editor seems a little dogmatic. For instance: 
Page 97, note 25, ‘‘ As a simple adjective of colour str always follows 
the noun." One finds *'ses noires prunelles" in modern writers. 
Page 100, note 77, on the use of Zu» (de). We doubt whether any 
rule can be deduced from the meaning of a clause for the use of un de 
or lun de. À collection of examples shows that it is purely a matter 
of taste. Page 138, note 1289, ** Que vous en semble." Is it helpful 
to the schoolboy to be told that ‘‘ ywe is really the appositive comple- 
ment"? The index to the notes ought to be of great service. 


IVaterloe. Edited by A. R. RorEs. (Cambridge University Press.) 

A companion volume to ** Le Blocus," and equally commendable. 
Mr. Ropes has, in common with many others, been led astray by the 
Decree of July, and has referred to the rule for the plural of compound 
nouns, suggesting as possible ‘‘ les gagnepetits," a form no longer ad- 
missible. He has given two notes at least on empecher, but does not 
seem to have mentioned the new rule about the omission of »e. We 
are glad to see that military terms are well treated, with the exception 
of arme bras (p. 92), which means **support arms" (now obsolete), 
and not ''stand at ease,” and that the editor has not tried to differ- 
entiate ux de, l'un de. 


Dix Contes Modernes. Edited by H. A. POTTER. (Ginn & Co.) 

We recommend this collection of stories to any one who wants 
really modern everyday French written by popular authors. Some 
useful notes follow the text, as well as ‘‘ English Paraphrases " for 
retranslation. The book deserves success. 


Fabliaux Francais. Edited by E. B. LE François. (McDougall.) 

The editor had a happy thought when he decided to adapt sixteen 
pages of the prose translations ,of ** Fabliaux ou Contes du XII* et 
du XIII* diocle " made by Legrand d'Aussy in 1779 (Paris). 
Amongst the number is the tale of ** Aucassin et Nicolette," which 
many may read in this version before they take up Mr. Bourdillon's 
more elaborate editions. Illustrations, notes, and vocabulary comple:e 
an original and pleasing elementary book. 
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SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Spanish and English Commercial Correspondence. By D. SALVO. 
(Price, in fawn wrappers, Is. ; limp cloth, Is. 6d. Marlborough.) 
The enlarged and revised edition of this most useful book contains 

models of letters, a very full alphabetical list (seventeen pages) of mer- 
chandise and commercial terms, explanations of Spanish abbreviations 
in general use, forms for bills of exchange, receipts—in short, all the 
information that can possibly be required. The exceptionally clear 
type and the careful arrangement are noticeable at a glance. It is 
truly wonderful that so good a book can be bought at so low a price. 


1 Spanish Grammar. By W. A. KESSEN. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Blackwood. ) 

This is really a combined grammar, exercise book, and reacing book ; 
and it fulfils the functions of all three admirably. For scholastic pur- 
poses, however, it would be better to number the sentences in the 
exercises. The plan of the book is decidedly good. A shorter grammar 
on the same lines (practically an abstract of this) would be very useful 
for junior students. 


Schillings Spanish Grammar. Translated and Edited by F. ZAGEL. 
(F. Hodgson.) 

This grammar has very few shortcomings. For use in schools it 
would have been better to have had shorter exercises, and to have 
numbered the sentences in them ; also to have used heavier type for the 
verb forms. In all other respects this is an excellent grammar. 


Spanish Pronunciation and Accent. By Lieut. P. E. TRAUB. 
(American Book Co.) 

Almost all the information contained in this pamphlet is to be found 
in every good modern Spanish grammar. This does not detract from 
the merits of Lieut. Traub's work, but does away with the necessity of 
publishing it in a separate treatise. 


Guzmán el Bueno. By Don ANTONIO GIL Y ZÁRATE. Edited by 
SYLVESTER PRIMER, Ph.D. (Price 3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This edition (1901) of Gil y Zárate's drama forms part of the ** Inter- 
national Modern Language Series.” The introduction contains an 
interesting biographical sketch of the author, some remarks upon the 
sources of the play, a well written description of the plot and characters, 
and some most useful information concerning Spanish versification, 
dealing principally with those forms which occur in ‘“‘ Guzmán el 
Bueno." The more difficult passages, idioms, &c., are explained in the 
notes (pages 137-145). The rules for the various uses of the subjunc- 
tive, together with the lines of the text where this mood is employed, are 
clearly set out on pages 146-147. In ** Guzmán el Bueno” the interest of 
the reader is excited in the first scene, and is sustained throughout the 
play. The rapidly changing scenes, the natural language of the 
characters, the ever-present doubt as to the fate of Don Pedro—these 
all help to take the reader out of himself, and make him feel the terrible 
reality of the tragic climax. A more interesting reading book could not 
be chosen for English students. The volume is neatly bound and 
admirably printed—clear type and wide margins. It could be made 
more useful by the addition of a vocabulary. 


José (Novela de Costumbres Maritimas). Edited by F. J. A. DAVIDSON. 
(Heath & Co.) 
Prof. Davidson was well advised when he decided to edit Sr. Valdés? 
** Idyll." Whatever the critic’s opinions as to the dénouement of the 
tale may be, students will find the story interesting, and will value 
the editor's introduction and notes. The book is a good one for a 
beginner to use as soon as he has exhausted his elementary reader. 


CLASSICS. 


Selections from Plato. With Introduction and Notes, by Lewis 
LEAMING FORMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Greek in Cornell Uni- 
versity. (Price 7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The aim of the book is ‘‘to offer an introduction, first, to Plato’s 
language, with the constant aid of grammar and dictionary ; second, to 
the noble figure of Socrates as presented in Plato’s pages.” It is 
written for the ‘ordinary freshman.” Speaking of the book merely 
from the British point of view, our notion is that it is too big and too 
small. It contains too much for the ordinary freshman, and little, 
perhaps, which the scholar does not know or cannot find elsewhere, 
The introduction is fairly interesting, though doubtful here and there. 
** Buoyant hope for the future ° can hardly be considered a character- 
istic of Socrates. He had little to do with hopes, one way or the 
other ; but he knew his duty. The appendix and Greek index are of 
value. 


The Meno of Plato. | Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Ex- 
cursuses, by E. SEYMER THOMPSON, M.A., Fellow and late 
Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. (Price 5s. Macmillan.) 

This is an interesting edition, with a useful and satisfactory intro- 
duction, and full notes and excursuses. Since the text of the ** Meno” 
takes up but fifty-six pages out of a total of some four hundred, it is 
evident that the book is intended for the scholar, to whom it will be of 
value. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. (G. Bell.) 

This edition is intended for young learners. The notes and vocabu- 
lary seem sufficient. The introduction is rather high-falutin’, and 
some of the illustrations are crude. The average British schoolboy 
honestly detests Admetus, and will never be got to understand him. 
There is nothing much that will help him here, and he can read the 
play better in other editions. 


Lhe Bacche of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
G. M. GwyTHER, M.A. (G. Bell.) 
Here, too, notes and vocabulary are sufficient, while the introduction 
to the play is concise and helpful. 


** Blackwoods’ Classical Texts." — Demosthenes: Olynthiacs, L-I. 
By H. SHARPLEY, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

An otherwise satisfactory introduction is marred by suggestions and 
remarks on the personal character of Demosthenes which rest on no 
historical foundation and are in bad taste. Why should we suppose, 
even as an alternative, that Demosthenes ‘‘ had an atrociously bad 
liver”? In the effort to make introductions amusing, such colloquial- 
isms are becoming too common. Appendix C [page 87, (i.)] is 
inconsequent and slightly foolish. The remark of Demosthenes, if 
ever made, is natural enough. 


Thucydides, Histories, Book Ilf, Edited, with Notes, for the use of 
Schools, by HERBERT F. Fox, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 

What a contrast between many of the editions of classical authors 
now Offered to the long-suffering schoolboy and most of those issued by 
the Clarendon Press! The Clarendon Press is not always interesting, 
but it isseldom slipshod. Here we have a good specimen of its work, 
with a sufficient introduction and clear, full notes. 


The Catiline of Sallust. Edited, for the use of Schools, with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The condensed Roman history of the introduction is well done, and 
will save students and teachers a good deal of trouble. The notes are 
clear and concise, and the phrases in the vocabulary are helpful. 


‘ The Student's Series of Latin Classics." —A New Gradatim. Edited, 
with Materials for Prose Composition, by M. C. SMART, A.M. 
(The American School Text-Book Agency.) 

A doubtfully useful edition of a famous little book. Experience 
seems to show that, in Latin at least, it is best to have separate books 
for prose and translation. In English schools a good deal of time is 
devoted to Latin by boys, and prose and translation are taken at 
different times. One is pretty sure to get ahead of the other, and 
there is confusion if the same book is used for both. For girls, or in 
boys' schools where Latin is allowed about the same length of time as 
French, the new arrangement may possibly be useful. In regard to 
particular points, the old ‘* Gradatim " erred, perhaps, in introducing 
rules of syntax ; yet there was a reason for so doing— particular rules 
applying to the paragraphs which followed them. The ** New Grada- 
tim " collects all the rules at the beginning, and claims that the ad- 
vantage of so doing 1s obvious. On the contrary, the reason is ruined. 
Everybody has a grammar. The questions and answers would probably 
prove impracticable, ‘‘ Let well alone!” is a true old saying, and we 
much prefer the old English ** Gradatim ” to the new American article. 


The Cyclops of Euripides. Edited by JOHN PATTERSON, B.A. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

Separate editions of the ‘‘Cyclops” of Euripides have not been 
numerous, that of Mr. W. E. Long, for the Clarendon Press, being, as 
we think, the only one of the complete play with English notes. Hence 
there was room for a fresh treatment of the piece, especially as Weck- 
lein's revision (1898) has appeared since Mr. Long’s book was pub- 
lished; and it is to be hoped that Mr. Patterson’s study will turn 
increased attention to the only extant specimen of a satyric drama. 
Although the achievements of American scholars, even in a remoter 
West, are not unknown, it has a touch of interest that the present 
editor should address his readers from the High School of Louisville, 
Kentucky. With such labours, then, do schoolmasters fill their leisure 
hours in the distant State that has for us few associations except those 
of Indian forays, border wars, and tobacco growing. To proceed to 
the merits of the new edition: instead of adopting any text as 
“ received," Mr. Patterson has chosen to make one for himself. The 
general tendency of Euripidean criticism at present is conservative ; 
and he has caught the spirit of the day. His endeavour has been to 
keep the reading of the manuscripts wherever it seemed to have been 
too hastily discarded ; but he has not absolutely excluded either his 
own conjectures or those of others. As instances of his respect for the 
written word, we may point to the retention, in v. 240, of 4 xvA@va, 
where Ruhnken’s correction of f) 's uvAcra has been generally approved ; 
and to the restoration in v. 235 of the o90aA ur of Long and Patterson 
for the ougaddy of Scaliger, which Wecklein and many others accept. 
Indeed, Mr. Patterson appears most usually to have that childlike trust in 
the codices which leads to a defence of their greatest absurdities. On the 
other hand, he will sometimes confess to a rent in the text and fall to 
patching it himself. To illustrate this occasional boldness, we may 
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adduce the proposal to read, in verse 361, ui) "uot uh ye 8idou for the 
vulgate uh uo: wh wpodlSov, and the tentative suggestion of Avxva 
8° &áuuéva Bate: ody in verse 514, neither of which readings, to be frank, 
strikes us as an ingenious guess, and still less as a convincing emenda- 
tion. Again, the corrections of others are found where Wecklein 
upholds the manuscripts, as in the admission of wAeupots (Elmsley) for 
wAeupas (verse 208), and dwoAdPew (Ruhnken) for &xo6A jew (verse 237). 
To sum up, we cannot assert that Mr. Patterson’s judgment has enabled 
him to produce a text superior to that of the German scholar, which is 
now deemed most authoritative ; but it may fitly be used by those who 
desire the addition of an English commentary to the Greek that they 
are studying. Turning to the epexegetical matter, we regard the in- 
troduction as somewhat diffuse. The notes are painstaking, and, if 
some of the explanations that they offer are forced, they never shirk a 
real difficulty. The illustrative quotations from modern literature in- 
dicate a catholic taste in reading. It has been pointed out that the 
humour of the ** Cyclops” is not of first-rate quality. Perhaps that is 
why it has never attracted a first-rate editor, at least of the expository 
kind. Mr. Patterson cannot claim to have filled the vacancy ; but he 
has contributed something to the elucidation of the drama, and has 
attested his zeal for classical learning. 


The Elektra of Sophokles. Edited by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Bayfield continues his useful career as a sort of Papin’s digester 
to the dry bones of learning. His mission is to extract from the labours 
of other scholars such matter as will suit the youthful palate; and he 
fulfils it adequately, if not with transcendent skill. In the little book 
before us (a school edition of the ** Elektra " of Sophokles), he acknow- 
ledges his debt to Wunder, Wecklein, Jahn-Michaelis, and Campbell, 
and, above all, to the admirable expositions of Prof. Jebb. Not that he 
lacks independency of mind ; indeed, most of the faults that we have to 
find with his text-book (calculated, we take it, for the wants of a fifth 
form) are begotten of that generally commendable quality. We get less 
satisfaction from the editor’s original matter than from that in which he 
reflects his predecessors ; and we disapprove of tentative interpretations 
in an elementary work. Look, for example, at verse 345 : 


éxec8” éAoU ye Oarep’, À ppoveiy kaxàs, K.T.A., 


Mr. Bayfield renders ** Henceforth pray choose of two things one" ; and 
for the use of &reira refers to ** Iliad" XV. 140, 4 repart’ f) kal meon erai, 
and ** Eumenides” 672, rovs ére:ta, adding, ** from a strange forgetfulness 
of this meaning of €re:ra the editors have found ditticulty in choosing 
between its other senses, all of which are unsuitable here." Curious is it 
that he did not see that in neitherofhis parallels does &reira mean ** hence- 
forth,” and did not fee! that **henceforth," with the momentary aorist éAo, 
is hardly a possible form of speech. We can say ‘‘ Henceforth live as thou 
wilt,” for living is a continuous process ; but not ‘‘ Henceforth die un- 
prepared as thou hast lived." In point of fact, éreira is not really 
difficult, although the commentators vary as to the explanation of it. 
The word means *' thereafter," and can have the derived sense of '* con- 
sequently,” ‘‘ accordingly,” a signification appropriate here and not 
uncommon. But, in any case, a school-book was not the place in 
which to rebuke the ** strange forgetfulness °’ of all other editors, and 
to flash the new light upon us. Again, in the much discussed passage 
(verses 610, 611) :— 
dpe pévos xvéovoay el 56 avv Sikn 
tuveati, Tobe ppovtid’ over’ eicopa, 
Mr. Bayfield propounds what he calls **a simple solution of the 
problem,” referring *véovsar to Elektra, but making Klytaimnestra the 
subject of évverrs. If this suggestion is novel, and we see no reason 
why it should not be so, to make it is to lead where few will follow 
except trustful boys. Kaibel’s note (** Sophokles Elektra," erklart von 
Georg Kaibel, Leipzig, 1896, pages 168, 169; what Mr. Bayfield has 
before him when he appeals to Kaibel as corroborating his view we do 
not know) is at least acute. The reader, he observes, may doubt to 
whom the words óp® pévos wvéovoay and ei 5€ avy dixn, k.T.A., relate. 
But the possibility that the poe? intended any ambiguity is excluded by 
dpa and wvéovcar. The breathing forth of anger can be expressed only 
on the face. Now, whilst the spectator can discover no change in the 
mask, the chorus, as an actor in the scene (7Mi/spieler), can at least feign 
to detect an altered expression. It is the chorus, then, that fixes the 
reference by means of the eyes, looking, as the word ópo is uttered, to 
the face on which the anger is supposed to be revealed; and, as 
Klytaimnestra (verse 612: 
molas Bé noi Bei xpds ye Thye dpovrióos) 
applies the remark of the chorus to herself, the chorus must have 
looked at her and not at Elektra. Kaibel may or may not be right ; 
Mr. Bayfield's proposal is at once tasteless and out of place in a school- 
book. Seeing, then, that he is not always happy when he is original, 
it is pleasant to find that he is not so often original as he imagines. 
Thus his view of the construction in verse 87, that it is 
&»p yns laóuoipe Tq $dei, 
‘tair that pervadest the earth equally with the sunlight," is probably 
correct ; but the explanation is not new, as he appears to think, 
for, as far as grammar is concerned, it is that of Musgrave, and it 
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has been in school books for many years, being found, e.g., in 
Rappold's edition of 1893. We notice, further, that he occasionally gives 
his boys vain instructions, bidding them write, if the first syllable is short, 
xoeiv, rofow, although it is not necessary to do so ; on the other hand, he 
sometimes leaves them in the lurch, as when the ye of verse 1506, which 
Cobet was disposed to correct into 7:, escapes his attention. Yet, after 
all,it is a testimony to the merits of a book that a reviewer can see 
blemishes in it ; too often his good nature is exhausted in the effort to 
discover virtues in a wide expanse of badness. If we have dwelt on some 
of the flaws, or what seem to be flaws, in Mr. Bayfield's work, we have not 
intended to obscure the fact that it has an excellence of its own. The 
editor is seldom guilty of such sins against good taste as that in his note 
on verses 610, 611 ; he understands the economy of words, is clear in 
expression, and can estimate precisely the amount of illustration that 
his readers are likely to want. In short, to end as we began, he has 
just the qualities which fit him to perform the functions of a digester, 
and is at his best when performing them. 


(1) Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Miltiades and Epaminondas, Edited by 
G. H. NALL, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) Cornelius 
Nepos, Lives of Miltiades and Epaminondas. Edited by ALBERT 
E. RoBERTs, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) (3) Corel: 
Nepotis Vitae Miltiadis et Epaminondae. Edited by C. J. 
PHILLIVS, M.A. (Price 1s. Nelson.) (4) Cornelius Nepos, 
Lives of Miltiades and Epaminondas. Edited by J. E. MEL- 
HUISH. (Price 8d. Blackie.) 

A sudden, but not wholly inexplicable, enthusiasm for the biographies 
of Miltiades and Epaminondas as written by Cornelius Nepos brings 
four editions of them on to our table. Declining the invidious task of 
weighing one against the other, we simply set forth, for the information 
of students and teachers, the special characteristics of each. 

(1) The text of this edition follows Fleckeisen’s revision of Halm as 
published by Teubner in 1898 ; but any readings which, if encountered 
in an examination, might puzzle the candidate are given in an 
appendix. The editor provides biographical introductions and a map 
of Greece with the coasts of Asia Minor; moreover, he gives us full 
notes and a vocabulary, omissions from which /e.g., abripio and con- 
cursus) are not so frequent as to impair the usefulness of the book. 

(2) Mr. Roberts has written, as he tells us and as we might have 
guessed, primarily to meet the requirements of pupil-teachers. Besides 
map, introductions, notes, and vocabulary, he supplies, in an appendix, 
a scheme of the subjunctive mood and notes on the uses of the cases 
and of conjunctions, all with reference to the text of the ** Lives? He 
adds exercises for translation into Latin, and a few specimens of 
“unseen ” translation. The little volume of 127 pages contains much 
matter, and is decidedly cheap. i: 

(3) In the third book on our list the text printed is that of Karl 
Halm (1870). A moderate amount of help is offered in the introduc- 
tions and notes ; but the editor supplements it by a close translation, 
which will be serviceable, in particular, to those who, have no teacher. 
A vocabulary is preceded by short examination papers; but no map 
is furnished. \ 

(4) This is an extract from Mr. Melhuish’s annotated edition of 
* Select Biographies of Cornelius Nepos." Sufficient! introductions 
correct the statements in the ** Lives”; explanatory and grammatical 
notes are added ; and the usual vocabulary completes the whole. The 
attention of those to whom price is a consideration may be drawn to this 
reprint, which is to be had, as indicated above, for eightpence. 


MATHEMATICS. 


A South African Arithmetic. By H. HILL, B.A. 
Methuen.) | 

There is no reason why this book should not be used in English 
schools, for the only sections peculiar to it are those dealing with a few 
weights and measures current in South Africa, such as the Cape ton, 
the Cape foot, and the measures of land. In other respects the course 
embraced is the same as that usual in English works, except that i* 
begins with reduction and the compound rules, and contains no explana- 
tion of contracted methods. The methods of working examples are 
perhaps hardly up to the modern standard ; but the series of exercises, 
and more especially those for mental working, are admirable, and will 
be found most useful to teachers. ] 


(1) Elementary Algebra. By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. OsBORM, 


(Price 3% 6d. 


M.A.  (Churchil.) (2) First Years Algebra. By the same 
authors. (Price Is. 6d. Churchill.) (3) Algebra for Elementary 
Schools. Part III. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and R. J. Woop, 


B.A. (Price 6d. Macmillan.) 

(1) The first edition of this useful text-book was published in 1399, 
and we are glad to notice the issue of a new edition increased in length 
by a hundred pages, so as to render it a suitable guide for the more 
important examinations. The new chapters continue the subject to 
harmonical progression, with the remainder theorem and logarithms, 
but stop short of permutations and the binomial theorem. They 
resemble in every respect the rest of the book, which we have already 
praised for its clearly written text and well chosen exercises. 
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(2) This is merely a reprint of the first fifteen chapters of the preceding 
work, which extend as far as simple equations and factors. 

(3) The third part of the ‘‘ Algebra for Elementary Schools” 
possesses the same characteristics as its predecessors, and deals with 
simultanecus equations, complex fractions, involution, evolution, and 
quadratic equations. 


Practical Mathematics for Beginners. By F. CASTLE. 
Macmillan. ) 

We have already noticed the ** Elementary Practical Mathematics ” 
and the ‘‘Workshcp Mathematics” by the same author. The new 
volume is made up almost entirely of the same materials rearranged and 
adapted to meet the revised syllabus recently issued by the Board of 
Education. The author remarks that ** care has been taken to avoid 
all work that partakes of the mere puzzle order, and only those processes 
of constant practical value have been introduced.” 


An Introduction to the Practical Use of Logarithms. By F. GLANVILLE 
TAYLOR, M.A., B.Sc. (Price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

It would be difficult to imagine a clearer or more useful guide to 
practical work in logarithms than this little book. In most works on 
algebra and trigonometry the subject is often found difficult owing to 
the mere brevity of the explanations, but here every point is fully con- 
sidered, and no obscurities are allowed to remain. The mantiss are 
given to four significant figures, and the tables of logarithms and anti- 
logarithms thus cccupy no more than four pages. "There is a valuable 
chapter on approximate calculations, to which we direct the attention 
of teachers of arithmetic. 


The Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By W. P. DURFEE.  (Ginn.) 

An outline of the practical application of elementary trigonometry 
within the limits of a hundred pages; the most noteworthy feature 
being the stress laid on the methods of attaining accuracy in com- 
puting by preliminary estimates of the results and frequent checking of 
the work. 

Graduated Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics. By W. J. 

Woop, B.A. (Price 1s. Macmillan.) 

A useful series of test papers in arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra, 
intended primarily for use in classes preparing for the first stage of the 
Science and Art Department. The first thirty-five papers are graduated, 
the first requiring a knowledge of only arithmetic to the end of decimals, 
Euclid to Prop. 3, and the elementary rules in algebra. The last five 
papers are those set by the Science and Art Department in the years 
1894-98. 

A Brief History of Mathematics. By KARL FINK. 
W. W. BEMAN and D. E. SMiTH. (Price 6s. 
Publishing Co., Chicago.) 

Dr. Fink's ‘‘ Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik " was published 
in 1890. It occupies an intermediate position between the standard 
works of Cantor and others and the special historical notes furnished in 
many recent text-books of elementary mathematics. In the words of 
the author, it is intended ''only as a first picture, with fundamental 
notes clearly sustained, of the principal results of the investigation of 
mathematical history." Two other features are peculiar to it. Bio- 
graphical notes are altogether omitted from the text, and are given only 
very briefly in the appendix, and no attempt is made to furnish a general 
survey of the whole science during particular epochs. The histories of 
the different branches of elementary mathematics are considered separ- 
ately in a series of chapters on number-systems and number-symbols, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry ; and it is this method 
of treatment which makes the book so useful to teachers in secondary 
schools. The chapters on arithmetic and trigonometry are, if any- 
thing, too brief; but those on algebra and geometry are especially full 
and valuable, and continue the history beyond the limits of the ordinary 
courses in these subjects, the former including differential and integral 
calculus, and the latter extending to non-Euclidean geometry. Messrs. 
Beman and Smith are both known as authorities on the history of 
mathematics, and, in spite of their close adherence to the original, have 
produced a readable translation. Besides changing the title into one 
considered less misleading to English readers, they have corrected a 
number of errors, have added a few references, and rewritten the 
biographical notes. It would, perhaps, have been better if these 
changes had been indicated by square brackets or otherwise. Many of 
the references are obviously due to the translators, but are they, or is 
the author, responsible for the statement that the Venerable Bede was 
“born at Monkton, near Yarrow, Northumberland, in 672; died at 
Yarrow, May 26, 735”? 


(Price 2s. 6d. 


Translated by 
Open Court 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Ching the Chinaman. By G. MANVILLE FENN. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. )—A very good specimen of the books 
that have placed Mr. Manville Fenn in the first rank of writers for 
boys. Two middies of the gunboat ** Goshawk " may be said to share 
the place of hero with Ching, whose pidgin English is very amusing. 
He is a good friend to them, saving them from a Chinese prison, and 
afterwards guiding the “ Goshawk"" to a creek from which her boats 
can reach a pirate stronghold where some traders and their families are 
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kept prisoners. All ends happily, for the little gunboat makes nothing 
of forts, big guns, war junks, or any other adversaries, and nobly sup- 


ports the honour of the British flag. 

(1) Kiversiea. By G. Norway. (Price 1s. 6d.) (2) Molly’s Old 
Lady. By A. E. DEANE. Price ts. (3) Deborah’s Dressing. By 
y 


KATHERINE E. VERNHAM. (Price 2s.) (4) My Honour bright. B 
ANNETTE LYSTER. (Price 2s.) (National Society.)—** Riverslea "' is 
nicely written. It tells of the efforts made by a young country girl to 
maintain her crippled mother and herself by selling fowls and vegetables 
at a market in the nearest town. The girl is brave and patient, works 
on through all discouragements, and deserves her reward, though 
that part of the story is not very probable. ‘‘ Molly's Old Lady" 
shows what a comfort one unselfish member of a family can be. In 
** Deborah's Dressing" the stories are rather too scrappy, and evil- 
doers are so kindly treated that reform seems unnecessary. ‘* My 
Honourbright "—rather a long name for ordinary use—is one of the 
eldest in a family of sisters. She is certainly the most attractive, and 
poetical justice is satisfied by her inheriting the fortune of her rich 
cousin. 

A Girl of Galway. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (Price 6s. Blackie.)— 
A readable, if improbable, story of a miserly old grandfather, who has 

uarrelled with his only son, and is to be coaxed into good behaviour by 

the fascinations of the son's pretty daughter. It seems doubtful how 
long the process would have taken had not his house been burned over 
his head, and his memory and fortune alike impaired. The old 
servants of the house are among the best of the characters. The agent, 
Timothy Bulger, makes a surprising vo//e face ; and, having begun asa 
fiend, ends, as it were, in the odour of sanctity. It is scarcely con- 
sistent with the suspicious nature of old Sir Delvin that the agent should 
have been able to abstract so much valuable furniture unnoticed. Some 
of the figures in the illustrations are pretty and graceful, but there is a 
curious effect in several faces, owing probably to the high lights, so that 
the eyes seem to be staring very unpleasantly. | 

Madamscourt. By H. May POYNTER. (Price 2s.  Nelson.)— This 
calls itself ** The Adventures of a Fugitive Princess," but the greater 
part of it is taken up with an account of the girlhood of a lady who 
afterwards helped the Princess Clementina Sobieski to escape from the 
Carmelite Convent at Innsprück, where she was kept in a sort of honour- 
able captivity by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, in order to be married 
to the ** Chevalier," James Stuart, who ill repaid her affection. To 
our thinking, the first part of the book is the best. The girl's happy 
country life, the visit to Oxford, the pleasant hours spent on the river 
and in the old colleges, and the performance of that ** most melodious 
piece, the new sacred cantata of * Abigail," " are very well told. 
` Held to Ransom. By F. B. FORESTIER. (Price 5s. Nelson. )— 
The story of an English boy carried off by Spanish brigands in revenge 
for a wrong done to their leader by the boy's uncle. Frank Maylie 
the boy in question, is so very aggressive in his behaviour to the 
brigand chief that it is unlikely he would have received such good 
treatment at his hands. No doubt it is unpleasant to have one's face 
and hands stained and be made to wear some one else's clothes, but it is 
hardly such an unpardonable insult as even the brigands appear to con- 
sider it. The story is rather spun out, but some of the scenes are well 
described, the dreary nights on bleak hillsides, as well as the final 
storming of the brigands' stronghold. 

The Wood Pigeons and Mary. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (Price 
4s. 6d. Macmillan.}—One of the pretty, gracefully told stories from 
Mrs. Molesworth’s pen which have delighted children at Christmas 
time for a great many years. In these prosaic days it is well to keep up 
a belief in good fairies and their influence, and Mary's ‘‘ fancifulness " 
was a boon to her, since it not only served to beguile the hours that 
might have hung heavily on a child without companions of her own age, 
but helped her to overcome defects of temper and the like that she 
might please her fairy friends. It is a pity that the illustrations are so 


r. 
PUn the Faith. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. (Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
—It is much easier to express willingness to die for any cause than 
actually to face death when the crisis comes. Miss Everett-Green has 
chosen Oxford at the time of the first efforts after a reformed faith, as 
the scene of her story, and many of her characters are historical. It is 
not surprising that, with a few exceptions, many who were most active 
in spreading the new versions of the Scriptures and the writings of 
Luther should have failed before the persecutions that followed, and 
been glad to accept any clemency Cardinal Wolsey was disposed to 
show them, but they do not cut heroic figures and fail to interest us 
very keenly. 

A Gallant Grenadier, by Captain F. S. BRERETON (Blackie), tells 
how a troublesome boy turned into a splendid soldier. The first part 
is a little dull, and Mr. Western is a wooden sort of person. The 
cheery brother-in-law is much better drawn ; but when Phil, weary of 
desk work, decides to try a rough life and then enlist, the story becomes 
more interesting, and the end is full of incidents of an exciting kind, to 
say nothing of Phil’s share in the Crimean battles. We do not quite 
understand why the Army order which announces Phil's appointment as 
an ensign in the 35th Foot should mention him in the same paragraph 
as ** Lieutenant " Western. Some of the illustrations fail in giving the 
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effect of vigorous movement ; but two are excellent, the two soldiers 
hiding in a ditch from the Cossacks, and Phil's summary disposal of 
Stackanoff. 

(1) With Roberts to Pretoria. By G. A. HENTY. (Price 6s. 
Blackie.) (2) At the Point of the Bayonet. By G. A. HENTY. 
(Price 6s. Blackie.) (3) To Herat and Cabul. By G. A. HENTY. 
(Price 5s.  Blackie.)— The title of the first book speaks for itself, and 
many boys may find their interest in it greatly heightened because they 
know something, if not much, from newspaper and other accounts, 
of the seat of war, and the names of the various officers are familiar 
in their ears. It is needless to say that the hero has adventures and to 
spare ; assisted by a young Dutchman and a Kafhr ** boy " he performs 
all kinds of feats, and goes out of his way, like a knight of old, to 
assist those in difficulties. The second book is a tale of the Mabratta 
War ; and the scene opens in 1779, when a small troop of men, com- 
manded by Major Lindsay, is posted to keep order in the wild district 
near the Ghauts. The Major, his wife, and the troopers are all cut 
down by one of the Mahratta bands ; but his infant son is saved by the 
ayah, who, for some years, brings him up as her own child. Later on 
he enters the service of the Company, and he and a devoted Mahratta 
attendant undertake many dangerous expeditions connected with the 
constant fighting and intrigues among the native princes. They go also 
to Singapore to consider the desirability of establishing a trading 
settlement on the peninsula, and narrowly escape massacre by a 
treacherous chief. So that there is no lack of excitement both in the 
unhistorical and historical part, which carries us to the peace that fol- 
lowed the surrender of Bhurtpoor. ** To Herat and Cabul” is largely 
a story of disaster to the British arms : **a well deserved punishment," 
so says Mr. Henty, for the unjustifable conduct of the Indian 
Government in dethroning the then Ameer of Afghanistan, Dost 
Mahomed, who was friendly to them. A Scotch lad, whose father 
traded at Tabriz, loses both parents in an outbreak of the plague when 
he is sixteen years old. He gets an introduction to the British Minister 
at Teheran, and embarks at once on a career which needs both daunt- 
less courage and a cool head. Mr. Henty makes the most of the 
picturesque setting of his tale; and boys cannot fail to be delighted 
with both these stories of the East. Just now, when people are looking 
to Afghanistan with anxious interest, ** To Herat and Cabul" will be 
specially welcome. Each volume has some good illustrations. One 
cause of success seems common to all the heroes, and that is their 
determination to learn the language of thecountry to which they are going. 

The Reign of King Cole Edited by J. M. GiBsBon. Illus- 
trated by CHARLES ROBINSON. (Dent.)—We have here a pretty col- 
lection of old stories taken from Swift, Hans Andersen, and others, 
and placed in a fresh setting. The tales are well chosen, and the illus- 
trations are, for the most part, pretty and effective, though a few err on 
the side of too much detail. 

Jims Sweethearts. By E. L. HAVvERFIELD. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Nelson.)—Jim passes through many vicissitudes at the early age of 
seven, first with a sweetheart he does not want, then with one he wants 
and cannot have ; and finally we leave him with one of less mature 
years, who will even put baits on his fish-hooks—a true test of her 
friendship. Children are sure to be interested in Jim, and he has 
enough adventures by the way to show that he is not all sentiment. 

The Story of the Isle of Man. An Historical Reader for Manx 
Schools. By A. W. Moore, M.A. (Price Is. Fisher Unwin.)—An 
excellent little history told in simple language, and conveying a great 
deal of information without giving the impression of being overrun with 
facts. The book is well divided into suitable portions for reading 
lessons, and there are many good photogravure illustrations. The only 
thing wanted to make it quite complete is a map of the island, which 
we may hope to see in future editions. 

The Waterloo Lass. By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (Price 3s. 6d. 
National Society.)—A delightful story, which grown-up people, as well 
as children, will be glad to read. Grizel Fielding, who plays a pro- 
minent part in the beginning of the book, is cleverly sketched. Shy 
and diffident—a bit of a coward in fact —she lets slip a chance of in- 
fluencing her old playfellow for good, and spends years in vain regrets 
for the vanished opportunity. When a second chance is given her she 
makes a better use of it. But the little Waterloo lass (so called because 
she is born on the first anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo) is alto- 
gether charming, and it is not to be wondered at that the most grim and 
uncomprising people surrender to her at discretion. In imitation of St. 
Francis, whose devoted admirer she is, she likes to fancy herself the 
sister of all living creatures, and, prepared herself to love every one, she 
meets them with a happy confidence in their good will, which never 
fails to draw out some answering kindness. The two old aunts, with 


their stern theories and spoiling practice, are very true to life. The 
book deserves better illustrations. 
An Original Girl. By Erugr F. HgppLE. (Price 6s. Blackie.)— 


We do not quite see in what Christobel's originality consists ; it can 
hardly be in her preferring her father and lover, though both are poor, 
to the rich grandmother whom she unexpectedly comes across, for many 
quite ordinary girls would do that. However, she is a nice girl, 
bright and sympathetic—qualities much needed in the dreary little 
lodging-house in Commercial Road East. Rafella’s absolute selfish- 


ness makes her a good foil for Christobel. Her stealing the jewels and 
leaving her mother to go to prison for the theft is quite in c er; 
but the opportunity for her doing so is clumsily managed ; and the 
dressmaker's daughter would not be shown into my lady's boudoir to 
amuse herself while her mother tried on a dress for the lady's maid. 
It is as unlikely as Rafella's behaviour when Jem surprises her there. 
Some of the illustrations are very good ; but the girls are rather too 
much alike. 

Young England, Vol. XXII. (Price 5s. Sunday School Union.)— 
The new volume provides plenty of amusement and interest for its 
readers. In one of the serial stories, ** The Emperor's Trumpeter,” 
there are any number of exciting scenes. A good deal of the other 
serial, ** The Young Reporter," seems already strangely familiar. The 
special series of short stories illustrating the mottoes of some of the 
great public schools is rather disappointing. ‘‘ The Sunday Hour" 
gives straightforward talks on moral questions; and there are many 
good anecdotes of sport and adventure and the deeds by which a 
Victoria Cross has been won. 

We have received from Messrs. Grant Richards two volumes of the 
** World's Classics" — The Essays of Elia and The Poems of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, 1830-1858. These are convenient volumes for carry- 
ing about, being light and by no means bulky, considering the number 
of pages, bound in flexible leather cover (size 61{ x4 in.), 2s. net. 
The print is good, and the covers, designed by Mr. Lawrence Housman, 
have a very attractive appearance. In case of their being used for 
prizes, for which they are well suited, the arms of the school could be 
stamped on the leather. 

We have received from Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
Vols. I. and II. of the ** Warwick Edition " of George Eliot's works 
containing Middlemarch. These are pretty little books, nicely bound 
in red cloth, 2s. net. The paper is necessarily very thin, over six 
hundred pages being compressed into a thickness of less than half an 
inch. This does not affect the clearness of the print, which is excellent, 
but rather spoils the appearance of the page when tbere is a blank space. 

Golden-Hearted. By M. BRAMsTON. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.)— The author tells us that this story has its 
origin in an old German tale, but she has given it a modern English 
setting ; thus we lose all the disadvantages usually found in a transla- 
tion. The whole tenour of the tale is to show that it is not circumstance, 
but individual character, which makes or mars a life. The two friends 
with whom the story is almost exclusively concerned are in nen 
contrast — Lottie, unselfishness personified ; and self-centred Helen. It 
is with interest that we follow the development of the two characters, 
and learn that in this case at least unselfishness wins something more 
than the virtue which is its own reward. 

Sir Phelim's Treasure. By H. A. HiNKSON. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.) —A tale of adventure, it is true, yet not 
without its tedious side. No doubt to the man who is stranded on an 
uninhabited island the question of food is all-important ; but to the 
reader whose imagination is not sufficiently strong to create pangs of 
hunger equal to those of the hero it is less absorbing, and he is inclined 
to wish that the search for the treasure, or the contrivances for escape, 
were oftener present to the hero's mind. The story loses something 
from the rather stilted style of the old English in which it is written. 
But the description of Hugo's journey through the secret passage which 
has been hollowed out under the sea, and has its outlet on the Devil's 
Rock, and his final discovery of the treasure is exciting and ingenious. 

The Last of the Great Scouts. (Price 6s. Methuen.)—We are per- 
haps inclined to look upon Buffalo Bill as inseparable from sham fights 
and the breaking of glass balls, but the book before us soon convinces 
us of our mistake. Cody’s life is as full of adventure and incident as 
the most imaginative person could desire, Fights with Indians and 
wild animals, exciting flights on horseback, and sterner episodes of war 
engrossed most of his time until he turned his hand to the *' show ” 
trade. But he never ceased to keep up a close intercourse with hi: 
family, and thus his sister’s account is very comprehensive and interest- 
ing, though we are at times troubled by the Americanisms. 

The Doctor's Niece. By Ev1za F. POLLARD. Illustrated by SYDNEY 
COWwELL. (Price 3s. 6d.  Blackie.)— Rosette is brought up by a 
charming old country doctor, who conceals her real name to save her 
from the guillotine. The story tells how in the end she finds her mother 
and comes into her own again. There are many attractive characters 
in the book, and the story is brightly written. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Biography. 
By Viscount St. Cyres. Methuen, 10s. 6d. 


Francois de Fénelon. 
Translated by Mrs. R. L. 


Life of Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot. 
Devonshire. 2 vols. Constable, 32s. 


Classics. 


By T. Dwight Goodell. E. Arnold, 


Chapters on Greek Metrie. 
6s. 6d. net. 
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A SELECTION OF 


Mr T. FISHER UNWIN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND CHRISTMAS PRIZES, 


14 BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN " SERIES. —Edited by H. F. WiLsoN, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A Set of 10 Volumes, with photogravure frontispiece and maps to each. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 

1. Sir Walter Ralegh. By MaxriN A. S. Hume. 4. Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By R. GARNETT, 6. Admiral Phillip. By Louis Becke and WALTER 

2. Sir Thomas Maitiand. ByWALTER FREWEN LORD. ., LL.D. JEFFERY. 


s. John and Sebastian Cabot. By C. RAYMOND 7. Rajah Brooke. By Sir Srenser Sr. Joun. 
 BEAzLEY, M.A. 5. Lord Clive. By Sir A. A. J. ARBUTHNOT, K. C. S. I 8.8 Bir Stamford Raffles. By Huacu E. EGERTON. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. —Each large crown 8vo, fully Illustrated. Popular re-issue, cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. By Epwarp J. . Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese Adven- , A Particular Account of the European Military 


TRELAWNY. Introduction by EpwARD GARNETT. turer. New Edition. Annotated by Prof. A. Adventures of Hindustan (1784-1803) Com- 
Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journal during his VaMUERY. piled by Henry Comrrox. New and Cheaper 

coe ‘ae Island. VE DEOR and Notes by | Aventures of a Blockade RM NT Edition. Maps and Illustrations. 

aptain LIVER, R.A ATSON, Illustrated by ARTHUR Byna, R.N. - 

Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of | The Memoirs and Travels of Count de Benyowsky xc eG ps iue Nena Pu d 

John Shipp. in Siberia, Kamdchatka, Japan, the Linkiu Islands, by M. GENNADIUS, m 
The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. and Formosa. Edited by Captain S. P. 

Edited and Illustrated by HowARo PYLE. OrivER, R.A. Missing Friondi : The Adventures of an Emigrant in 
The Log of a Jack Tar: Being the Life of MEE ' The Life and Adventures of James P. Bockwourth. Queensland. 

Choyce, Master Mariner. Edited by Commander | New Edition Edited and with Preface by C. G. A Master Mariner: The Life of Captain Robert W. 

V. Lovett CAMERON. LELAND ('' Hans Breitmann”), Eastwick. Edited by HEgRiEgRT COMPTON. 


LIVES WORTH LIVING” SERIES OP POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES.—IIlus- THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. Long Svo, cloth, gilt top, with photogravure fronti- 


i spiece, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Hate. Crowa Syor clati extra; 3s«6d. ; (1) 'Écotland. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. (2)Ireland. Edited by Barry O'Brien, 
(1) Leaders of Men. (2) Wise Words and Loving Deeds. (3) Master (3) England. n FRANCOS Es CORE Q) Germany. By Kare 
REILIGRATH KRokKER, Author of “ Fairy Tales from Brentano,” & 

Missionaries. (4) Labour and Victory. (s) Heroic Adventure. (s) Old Tales from Greece. By Arick ZımmerN. (6) Franoe. By 
(6) Great Minds in Art. (7) Good Men and True. (9) Famous Mary RowseLL. (7) Romo. By Mary Foxp. (8) Spain. By 

Musical Composers. (10) Oromwell and his Times. LEONARD WILLIAMS, (9) Canada. By J. N. McILwrRaitu. 

“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
e 


TO SEOURE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
YOUNG, IT IS ESSENTIAL TO 
EXOITE THEIR INTEREST IN ORDER TO 
EDUCATE THEM. 


THIS LIBRARY WILL ACCOMPLISH THAT 
DESIRABLE OBJECT 
AS FAR AS HISTORY IS OONCERNED. 


The Greatest Historical Library in the 
World.—58 Vols. 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. TWO LEADING FEATURES. TEXT. 


2,000 TEE i Perhaps the TWO most important from an Written by pcoralists. sad 
8, ans, mitte autho es 
Diagrams. Educational point of view. on Lbs owe subjects. 


A LIBRARY WHICH CONTAINS VOLUMES WRITTEN BY 


Canon RAWLINSON Prof. STANLEY LANE-POOLE The late Prof. E. A. FREEMAN 
Prof. A. J. CHURCH Prof. ARMINIUS VAMBERY The late Prof. THOROLD ROGERS 
Dr. J. P. MAHAFFY Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY The late GUSTAVE MASSON 

Prof. R. K. DOUGLAS Rev. S. BARING-GOULD The late Prof. HJALMAR BOYESEN 


Will commend itself to all who value an Educational incentive. 


AT LITTLE MORE THAN HALEP PRICE. 


Subscription Prices.—Cloth, 8s., and 16 payments monthly of 10s. each. Half Morocco, 15s., and 15 payments 
monthly of 20s. each. 


Cash Prices. —Cloth Set, Eo Half Morocco, £15. 


l INQUIRY FORM. 


" THE STORY OF THE NATIONS i LIBRARY Please fost me “ BRIEF CLIMPSES," w% full particulars of 


can now be had FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS "THE STORY OF THE NATIONS" SPECIAL OFFER. 
on Terms which READY CASH could UIRTUTEM m 
not formerly Secure. PE NAG OS Goh edd vaste Er Vr E bee uia npa Me ET e ME 
[J. OF E. 2 is uM eM esses uLU GR in cU Le PRO EI UL tee 


T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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** Bell’s Illustrated Classics.”—Athenians in Sicily. Thucydides, Books 
VI. and VII. By the Rev. W. C. Compton. 3s. 6d. 
Rudens of Platus. Edited by E. A. Sonnenschein. Clarendon Press, 


4s. 6d. 

* Macmillan's Elementary Classics."—Cicero, Pro Archia. Edited by 

- G. H. Nall. rs. 6d. 

Greek Accidence for Use in Public and Preparatory Schools. By T. C. 
Weatherhead. Blackwood. 

** Pitt Press Series." —(1) Memorabilia of Xenophon, Book II. Edited 
by G. M. Edwards. 2s. 6d. (2) Horace’s Satires, Book I. Edited 
by James Gow, Litt.D. 2s. 


English Literature. 
The Works of Fhomas Kyd. Edited by F. S. Boas. Clarendon Press, 
I5s. net. 
“ Blackie's English Classics."— Macaulay's Lives of Johnson and 
Goldsmith. Edited by J. Downie. 2s. 


Tutorial History of English Literature. By A. J. Wyatt. Second 
Edition. Clive, 2s. 6d. 
Middle Temple Reader. Edited by E. C. Speight. 1s. 6d. net. 


History. 

" Rulers or India."—4Asoka. By Vincent A. Smith. Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. 

American History, told by Contemporaries.—Vol. IV. : Welding of 
the Nation, 1895-1900. Edited by A. Bushnell Hart. Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. net. 

e of English History. By Arthur Hassall. Rivingtons, 
3s. 6d. 

** Social England Series.” —Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish. Sonnen- 
schein, 4s. 6d. 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 1307-1399. By 
N. L. Freyer. A. & C. Black. 


Mathematics. 
Nelson’s Commercial Arithmetic. By G. E. Dench. 
Treatise of Elementary Statics. By W. J. Dobbs. 
7s. 6d. 
Elementary Treatise on Cubic and Quartic Curves. 
G. Bell, 10s. 6d. 


-2s. 6d. 
A. & C. Black, 


By A. B. Basset. 


Miscellaneous. 

A History of Police in England. By Captain W. L. Melville Lec. 
Methuen, 7s. 6d. 

The Art of Translating. By H. C. Tolman. 
and College Text-Book Agency, 3s. 3d. 

** Pitman's Commercial Series." — Commercial History. By J. R. V. 
Marchant. Is. 

Women and their Work. 
Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

Commercial Knowledge: a Manual of Business Methods and Trans- 
actions. By Algernon Warren. Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Organized Playground Games. By T. Chesterton. 
Supply Association, 2s. 6d. 


American School 


By the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


Educational 


Modern Languages. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by the late C. A. Buchheim, 
with Introduction by Edward Dowden. Clarendon Press, 3s. 
A Note-Book of French Literature. By Philip C. Yorke. Vol. L: 
Middle Ages to Eighteenth Century. Blackie. 


Fedagogy. 
Education of the American Citizen. 
Arnold, Ss. 6d. net. 


Dy A. Twining Hadley. E. 


Philocogy. 
The Spoken Arabic of Egypt. By J. Sclden Willmore. Nutt, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Philosophy. 
The Ethical Philosophy of Sidgwick. By F. H. Wayward. Sonnen- 
schein, 4s. 6d. 
Human Nature and Morals according to Auguste Comte. By J. K. 


Ingram. A. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Student's History of Philosophy. 

Macmillan, Ss. 6d. net. 
Psychology, Normal and Morbid. 

Sonnenschein, 15s. 


Dy A. K. Rogers, Ph.D. 
By Charles A. Mercier, M.B. 


Science. 

Zoology: an Elementary Text-Book. By A. Shipley and E. W. 
MacBride. Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 

An Elementary Physics. By C. B. Thwing. American School and 
College Text-book Agency, 5s. 

Fauna, Flora, and Geology of the Clyde Area: Handbook for Glasgow 
Meeting of British Association. Maclehose, 5s. net. 

Intermediate Practical Physics. By J. B. Wilkinson. 
Hall, 2s. 6d. 

Geometrical Drawing for Art Students. 
2s. 

Experimental Hygiene. By A. T. Simmons and E. Stenhouse. Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d. 


Chapman & 


By J. H. Morris. Longmans, 


Student’s Chemistry. By R. L. Taylor. Third Edition. Enlarged 
and revised by J. H. Wolfenden. Sampson, Low, 5s. net. 

Practical Histology. By J. N. Langley. Macmillan, 6s. 

Text-Book of Elementary Botany. By Charlotte L. Laurie and W. L. 
Boys-Smith. Allman, 2s. 6d. 

Physical Determinations. By W. R. Kelsey. ŒE. Arnold, 4s. 6d. 


Theology. 


Acts of the Apostles: an Exposition. By R. B. Rackham. Methuen, 
14s. 6d. 

The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. By Dr. J. P. Peters. 
Methuen, 6s. 

The Earliest Gospel : a Historical Study of the Gospel according to 
Mark. By Allan Menzies. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Sunrise of Revelation: New Testament Teaching for Secondary 
Schools. By M. Bramston. Murray, 5s. net. 

Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d. 

The Song of Songs; Selections from the Sermons of S. Bernard. 
(** Methuen's Library of Devotion.") 2s. 

Saints and Worthies. Sermons by John H. Skrine. Skeffington, 3s. 6d. 

A key to unlock the Bible. By Joseph A. Bert. Religious Tract 
Society. 

* Rivingtons Handbooks to Bible and Prayer-Book.”—Judges and 
Ruth. By Rev. G. H. S. Walpole. 2s. 6d. 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


[Ztems for next month's Calendar are invited, Matter should reack 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—University College, London, 5.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Recent Develop- 
ments of Chemical Theory.” First of Course, by Prof. William 
Ramsay. Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy. 
Last day for notice to compete. 

2, 16, 23, 30.— King's College, London. Free Saturday Morning 
Lectures to Teachers. 10 a.m., Physics (Prof. Adams); 
II a.m., Physiology (Prof. Halliburton). 16, 30 (only).— 
11 a.m., ‘ The History and Theory of German Education” 
(Prof. Atkins). 23 (only).—10 a.m., ‘The Teaching of 
Mathematics” (Prof. Hudson); 11.30 a.m., ** Port Royal and 
Co-temporary French Teaching Corporations” (Mr. Adamson). 

6-December 17.—Sloyd Course at Nääs. Arranged by the Sloyd 
Association. Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

8.—British Child-Study Association, London Branch. Dr. F. 
Warner, on '* A Study of Children as a Guide to Educational 
Problems." 

11.—Durham College of Science. Mid-term. College closed. 

13. —College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council and Evening Meeting. 

14.—Varents’ National Educational Union. Lecture by Dr. Hector 
Mackenzie, on ** The Importance of Fresh Air for Children,” 
at 49 Harley Street, at 4 p.m. 

15.—Post Translations, &c., for 74e Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

20.—Parents’ National Educational Union. Lecture by Miss Helen 
Webb, M.B., on ‘* The Hygiene of the Nursery,” at 13 Mans- 
field Street, Cavendish Square, at 3 p.m. 

22.—Teachers’ Guild Lecture. ** Irish Music" (with illustrations), by 
A. P. Graves, Esq., at the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, Camden Road, N.W. (Open to a// members.) 

23.—City and Guilds of London Institute. Last day for receiving 
returns of students’ attendances at classes. Post School News, 
items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertisements for the 
December issue of Zhe Journal of Education. 

26 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the December issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

29.—Cambridge University. Second Special 
Ordinary B.A. Degree in Theology, &c. 


The December issue of The Journal of Education will be published 
on Saturday, November 30, 1901. 


Examinations for 


PaRIs.—Christmas Holidays. French Course. Apply to W. G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
University College School, London, W.C. 

13, 14, 1902.—Teachers’ Guild Conference at College of 
Preceptors’ Hall, Bloomsbury Square. Conference is open to 
atl members of the Guild and also to members of the College 


of Preceptors. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX TO Vor. XXIII. (NEW SERIES), 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, IQOI. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


hu the war news is not of a stimulating character, and as 

no especial attack is now being made upon the War 
Office, the daily papers are able to give a considerable 
amount of space to matters educational. 


Authority There have been several speeches and 
again. letters of importance during the past 

g P E P 
month. On one point there is a general 
agreement. On all sides the Government is being 


urged to bring in a comprehensive, though not neces- 
sarily long, Bill, by which one Authority shall be con- 
stituted for the control of various grades of education other 
than University. But no proposal for the constitution of 
this Authority has yet been made of such a character as to 
win the adhesion of all the competing bodies. The idea of 
local option has much in its favour, but, as Sir Richard 
Jebb points out, localities which elect to continue the 
School Board as a rating Authority will still have the two 
Authorities: side by side, a state of affairs which every 
one would wish to see abolished. It would seem that 
School Boards could only be retained with powers delegated 
to them by the general Local Authority. And against this 
the large School Boards are sure to kick. 


dq HE party of the Established Church has not been 
backward in producing its views as to the forth- 
coming Bill. There have been three principal pronounce- 
ments, and unfortunately they do not 
altogether agree. The Conference of the 
Dioceses of Canterbury and York want all 
teaching, whether secular or religious, to be at the cost of 
public money. The National Society would have each 
denomination pay for the teaching of its own creed. On 
one point all three take their stand: the denomination 
must retain the power of appointment and dismissal of 


Voluntary 
Schools. 


teachers. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Yoxall’s com- 
ments in the Standard. Churchmen do not yet seem to 
have fully grasped the situation. In forcing the point of 
denominational teaching into the question of organizing 
elementary education, they are, so far as their influence 
carries, absolutely blocking the way of the new Bill. And 
this is the more to be regretted, for things have entirely 
altered since 1896. There is now no general hostility to 
the voluntary school system. There is evidence of a 
readiness to maintain this system, and to give increased 
money grants on condition that the management shall 
include representatives of the ratepayers, one of whose 
duties will be to see that teachers are not unfairly appointed 
or capriciously dismissed. The status guo on this latter 
point cannot be maintained in the face of the establishment 
of a Government pension. 


N O doubt Dr. Macnamara is anxious, like us all, for a 
comprehensive Education Bill to be passed next 


Session, but his numerous letters in the press, attacking the 


Duke of Devonshire's Liverpool speech, are 
scarcely calculated to further his object. 
On the contrary, they are instances of that 
class of obstacle to educational reform which goes some way 
to justify the pessimistic tone of the Duke of Devonshire's | 
remarks. The expert on elementary education —with all its 
traditions of separation from the main currents of national 
life—cannot see the reasons why the “man in the street," 
the plain common-sense citizen, looks askance at him and 
his nostrums. As the Duke has put it, *the nature of the 
limits within which it is practically possible" is all-import- 
ant. If this involves taking the line of least resistance, 
and dealing with secondary only (a course recommended by 
so high an authority as Sir Henry Roscoe), why should the 
“man in the street” object? If, again, this line of least 
resistance takes the form of the “stupid little Bill” (No. 1) 
of last Session, which went many steps further in the 
direction of unifying education than did the Recommend- 
ations of Mr. Acland's Royal Commission, what has the 
“man in the street” to complain of? It is surely idle for 
Dr. Macnamara to speak as if there were ** no chances " now 
for potential Faradays and Watts when several thousands of 
children are elected annually to scholarships, leading from 
the Board school to the highest technical University work, 
by the Councils of three-fourths of our counties or county 
boroughs. It is extremely doubtful whether there are not too 
many and too easy chances already, in some towns at any 
rate. One can imagine nothing more injurious to the 
cause of education than any scheme which will allow 
children to pass “uninterruptedly” from one grade of 
education to another: an intellectual obstacle race, a con- 
tinuous sifting through nets of narrower and narrower 
meshes, is the only way to secure the survival of the real 
Faradays and Davys. 


Or. Macnamara 
and the Bill. 


OW, we, of course, are as ready as any exponent of 

the views of the National Union to hope that the 

Duke will recognize that the line of least resistance is not 
a small Bill, but one more on the lines of 
that of 1896, carrying out Sir John Gorst’s 
ideal of one effective Authority in each 
locality of suitable area. We go even further, and hope 
that the Bill of 1902 will be even more comprehensive, and 
will follow on the lines of that proposed last year by the 
Corporation of Nottingham (and, be it remembered, ap- 
proved by Mr. Yoxall) involving the sweeping away at 
least of all the financial powers of School Boards and aid- 
grant associations, and the establishment by scheme (under 
the Local Authority, of course) of a separate, independent, 


Una salus 
Municipium. 
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but fully representative, managing body for every school, 
elementary and secondary. Such a body would receive con- 
solidated block grants from the local municipal body— itself 
responsible solely to the Board of Education. One of the 
principal obstacles to this consummation is that those 
interested in elementary education do not recognize that 
what is “vital” is the municipal origin of the “effective 
Authority." How can an Authority be effective in know- 
ledge, in breadth of view, in personnel, and in popular 
sympathy and support, which is elected in a special manner 
to deal with one subject only ? Men unaccustomed to deal 
with law and finance, who know nothing of the problems of 
locomotion, of sanitary matters, of housing the working 
classes, &c., are not—at least, in the opinion of the man in 
the street—the best men to constitute solely an effective 
Education Authority. What is more, such one-subject 
men imagine themselves experts, and are chary of taking 
the advice of the real expert. . 


SIR R. JEBB, in his address which appears in another 
column, traces out the only proper policy for getting over 
the non-county borough difficulty. All boroughs, he says, must 
remain part of the county for secondary 
education. The larger urban bodies should 
have, however, the elementary managing 
powers delegated to them by the County Council, and 
should also be allowed separate rating power for this pur- 
pose. The smaller urban bodies should also have managing 
powers, but no separate rate. It is quite clear that the 
County Councils cannot do more than give a very general 
supervision to many hundred elementary schools, and 
must delegate much of their work in this direction. But 
that there be no area less than a county for secondary school 
supervision is the very Ark of the Covenant ; from this there 
is no drawing back. "This involves the retention of the 
present distribution of the local taxation grant, which 
must not be shared out among the smaller bodies. We 
would go further, and give thelarger urban bodies, at any 
rate, a large measure of control and management over the 
lowest grades of technical and manual instruction, including 
evening continuation schools. The Technical Instruction 
Act now allows them a separate rd. rate for this purpose, 
which power they have used very largely, and this they 
should retain. If the County Council has only a 2d. rate, 
it will find plenty of work for it in the higher secondary and 
tertiary sphere. We believe that the relations now are, in 
most parts of the country, so cordial between the Authorities, 
and the interdependence of their technical arrangements so 
great, that there should be no difficulty in an understanding 
on these lines. 


Non-County 
Boroughs. 


pt is not quite clear from Sir Richard Jebb's paper 
whether he endorsed our view of last month that in 
London certain powers should be delegated to the Muni- 
The London cipal Councils, or whether he goes further 
Boroughs. and suggests that the London Municipal 
Councils should have rating power. To the 
latter we are strongly opposed. ‘The smaller the rating area 
the more unfair is the incidence. The Schoolmaster has 
worked out the figures to prove that, if the present London 
School Board rate were collected separately according to 
the needs of each borough, the variation would be from less 
than a halfpenny in the City of London to over four shillings 
in Bethnal Green. The principal argument in favour of an 
increased Treasury grant is that the payment of the taxes is 
distributed over the whole country. Unless this grant is 
increased to such a point as to reduce the education rate to 
a negligible quantity, it would be a misfortune to lessen 
any rating area. The London boroughs might well exercise 


a certain control over the elementary schools in their 
borders ; and for this purpose they might receive a 
capitation grant from the central London Authority, based 
mainly on the number of scholars, but varying according to 


special circumstances. 

A PAPER read by Mr. S. H. Wells, Principal of the 
Battersea Polytechnic, at a Conference of Training 

Schools of Cookery, draws attention to the relations between 

the Board of Education and training 


The Board of 
Education schools of domestic economy. Mr. Wells 
and Domestic makes out a strong case for a Depart- 
Economy. mental Committee. At present the schools 


have rigid time-tables prescribed, which make it impossible 
to meet the wants of variously circumstanced students ; the 
examinations are too narrow in their scope, they are held at 
inconvenient times, and the standard for a first-class diploma 
(75 per cent. of the total marks in each of eight distinct 
sections) is ridiculously high. So strongly is this defect 
felt that the oldest and largest training school in the country 
—that in the Buckingham Palace Road-—has decided not 
to take the examination. "The fact is, domestic economy is 
the Board's Cinderella. 


lk REV. T. A. LACEY (Pilot, November 2) advances 

a novel plea for the clerical schoolmaster, whom 
“E, L.” would get rid of by applying the rule, “One man, 
one profession.” Holy Order (sz), Mr. 


Qu Lacy tells us, is not a profession, no more 
Schoolmasters. 2 profession than baptism or marriage ; it 


is a state of life. When Mr. Lacey was a 
schoolmaster and received Holy Orders, he did not add 
thereby a new profession, but only (such was his belief) a 
new power that enabled him, ier alia, to teach Latin 
grammar better than before. We have no intention of 
entering on a doctrinal discussion as to the nature of Holy 
Orders, and, to do Mr. Lacey justice, he is perfectly logical, 
and would have the other professions—he would, we take it, 
draw the line at the Army—thrown open to clerics. It is 
enough to point out that his theory is contradicted by the 
practice of bishops, who will only ordain to a definite cure 
of some sort, and some of whom will not allow a mastership 
as a title. Czferis paribus, it would be an undoubted ad- 
vantage for a schoolmaster to be an M.D., and even to have 
been called to the Bar; but other things are not, and 
cannot, be equal, and there is a well founded prejudice 
against the barber-surgeon and the cobbler who does not 
stick to his last. 


I? is admitted on all sides that, if elementary as well as 
secondary education is to be entrusted to one Local 
Authority in each area, the case of London presents dif- 
ficulties of its own. A glorified Technical 


Pesan nee Education Board could not perform the 
Problem. functions of the School Board as well as its 


own. There must be delegation and de- 
volution. The best solution of the difficulty we have seen 
appears in a suburban paper, and bears under the cryptic 
signature “ X " such marks of origin as would indicate that 
it is * made in Lewisham." This proposal is to remodel 
the Technical Education Board, adding to it representatives 
of the City Corporation and of the governing bodies of 
London secondary schools, as well as increasing the number 
of co-opted experts. This body should be the effective 
Authority for Secondary and Higher Education, but should 
have the power of delegating all or any primary powers 
to subordinate bodies. Primary education would be 
strictly limited to “that portion of public elementary 
education. which is compulsory. To deal with this, 
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every Borough Council would be bound to appoint a hybrid 
Board similar (mutatis mutandis) to the London Board, 
elementary managers and experts taking the place of the 
secondary governors and experts on the larger body. Asa 
link, one at least of the London Board members should 
serve on each Borough Board. So as to avoid all in- 
equalities in rating between the rich and poor London 
districts, all rating powers should be exercised by the larger 
body, which would allocate in its rate-demand the amount 
required for each branch of education. This is, of course, 
merely a development of the London Equalization of Rates 
Act. We think it will be better for the rate to be levied by 
the County Council itself and not by the Board, and for 
Parliament to fix some limits, at any rate, to the amount 
which is allocated to higher education. We use the word 
“ better " here as meaning more likely to be acceptable. 


AW PILE the inspectors of the London School Board 

are pressing the immediate urgency of an annual 
examination in addition to inspection, we find the Central 
Welsh Board apparently concluding that 
Wales is over-inspected. The Executive 
of the Board has passed this striking 
resolution : ** That it is educationally desirable that schools 
should not be formally inspected so often as once a year, 
and that the Board of Education be approached with a 
view of ascertaining whether it would be possible under the 
Central Board scheme to make a change in this direction.” 
We call this resolution striking because it suggests a possible 
reversal of the present policy. The intermediate schools of 
Wales are to-day subject to a more thorough and complete 
system of examination and inspection than probably any 
other group of schools. But we entirely agree that a 
searching inspection which really turns the school inside out 
need not take place every year. The Welsh Board has its 
own inspectors, and the Board of Education has a science 
inspector in the district. These pay occasional visits, and a 
formal inspection once in two or three years would be 
sufficient. We go further and suggest that the Welsh 
Board might reasonably abolish the two lower stages of its 
annual examination, retaining only the certificate and the 
honours stages. 


Too Frequent 
Inspection. 


M ISS HONNOR MORTEN has not succeeded in per- 

suading the London School Board to accept her 
resolutions forbidding the use of the cane in infant schools 
and limiting its use in girls’ schools to the 
head mistress. Miss Morten overstates, 
and consequently weakens, her case. Let 
us by all means regulate our Code so as to prevent the 
possibility of any harsh or cruel form of punishment. But we 
are inclined to think that the Board’s teachers may be 
trusted in this matter. We are sure that they often 
display commendable patience in the face of much pro- 
vocation. In our view, the cane, though rarely to be used, 
must remain as an emblem of a final resort to force. It 
should remain, too, lest something worse take its place. 
There is an element of dignity and publicity about the use of 
the cane, and, if teachers were not able, in extreme cases, to 
fall back upon this punishment, there is a considerable risk 
that the less patient and less good-tempered ones might have 
recourse to more refined, and therefore more cruel, forms of 
class-room punishment, which are all the more dangerous as 
they are difficult to detect and do not need to be entered in 
the log-book. 


Corporal 
Punishment. 


Tq HE inspectors of the London School Board have pro- 
duced a report which is, in Dr. Macnamara's words, 
“ disquieting and, in some respects, amazing." The chief 


point is that the inspectors view with 
dismay the alleged evil results following 
upon the abolition of the previous annual 
examination. This report produced a long and adjourned 
debate on the Embankment, in the course of which the 
inspectors received some hard knocks. "The report would 
be more disquieting if it were felt that the judgment of the 
Board's inspectors could be relied upon. In any case the 
question cannot be lightly dismissed, and a committee has 
been formed to make further investigations. In ouropinion 
it is quite possible that abuses may have of late years crept 
in, and that the idle or unintelligent pupils may be allowed 
to mark time. But surely the remedy is to be found in 
greater vigilance on the part of the head teacher and in a 
more searching quarterly examination. We would depre- 
cate any proposal that the School Board should hold an 
examination throughout the school conducted by inspectors. 
The school staff should do this work. At the same time, 
the Board might, perhaps wisely, establish a leaving 
examination on a wider basis than the present “ merit 
certificate." 


The Annual 
Examination. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE technical instruction of the agriculturist is not promoted without 
difficulty. Various schemes have been and are being tried, and, while, 
no doubt, some progress has been made, it cannot be said that the 
results are altogether encouraging. Speaking broadly, there has not 
been, perhaps, sufficient discrimination in the methods adopted. It is 
necessary to discriminate, in all branches of technical education, 
between what may be termed productive and unproductive instruction, 
It is productive (potentially so, at any rate) to increase the mental 
capacity, the intelligence, powers of reasoning and of observation of 
every unit in the body politic; it is equally so to render the farm 
labourer more expert with his hands, the engineer more completely a 
master of machine construction, the clerk a better bookkeeper or cor- 
respondent. But it would proba iy be unproductive to indiscriminately 
prolong the systematic schooling of the multitude; to burden the 
public purse with the cost of training farm labourers, or to attempt to 
give every working engineer the education suitable for the management 
of a large engineering establishment. 


IN the case of agriculture, the educationist has to consider the large 
class of manual labourers, the relatively small class of tenant farmers, 
and the still smaller class of land-owners. The qualities which make 
the successful farm labourer are physical and moral, rather than mental, 
and the remuneration paid for his labour (which presumably represents 
its value to the community) would not appear to justify any large ex- 
penditure of public money upon his education. For this reason it may 
be doubted whether, as in the case of certain farm schools, the outlay of 
£60 a year, in training the son of a farm labourer to be a farm labourer, 
is productive. On the other hand, if the son of the farm labourer dis- 
plays exceptional mental ability, it would probably be productive to 
afford him the fullest possible educational opportunities. 


Bur the farmer must possess, in addition to the qualities of the farm 
labourer, a higher degree of mental capacity, wider and more definite 
knowledge, and his success will not ultimately depend upon the skill 
with which he can perform manual operations. It will depend upon his 
character, upon his ability to deal with men, on his capacity to make the 
most of opportunities, of bringing to his business a trained understanding 
and an open mind. 


IT is presumably the impending reorganization of the staff at the 
Board of Agriculture that has moved Major Craigie to include in his 
Annual Report on the Distribution of Grants for Agricultural Education 
and Research a useful review of the work accomplished since the allot- 
ment of the first grant of £1,630 by the Privy Council in 1888-9. On 
the whole, the record must be regarded as satisfactory, although what 
the Board of Agriculture would have been able to show for its efforts 
without the fortunate accident of the residue under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, and the co-operation of the County 
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Councils would have been scarcely worth serious consideration. For, 
as Major Craigie shows, the meagre Treasury grant of about £8,000 
administered by the Board was in 1899-1900 supplemented by an 
expenditure of something like £77,000 by Local Authorities on educa- 
tional work which may be described as agricultural. 


FROM all sources between £85,000 and £90,000 of public money in 
England and Wales is now applied annually in the interests of agricul- 
ture. Compared with the estimates of the Paget Committee of 1888, 
when the only share which the public bore in respect of agricultural in- 
struction was almost limited to the cost of the doubtfully valuable 
science classes of that day, the expansion has certainly been remark- 
able. The sums then available would not represent £1 for every £28 
which are now, with more or less success, and with more or less regularity, 
expended for training of future agriculturists and the instruction of those 
actually engaged in this industry. 


IT is to the collegiate centres of agricultural education—eight in number 
—that the Board now devotes the larger share of its funds and attention. 
These centres, of course, not only make local provision fur the higher 
forms of agricultural instruction, but in various directions—by means of 
experimental stations, local lectures, and the like—assist the industry 
in the counties. Thirty-seven administrative counties have now asso- 
ciated their systems of technical instruction in agriculture, either as a 
- whole or as regards some sections, with the fully equipped centres aided 
by the Board. This fact alone, perhaps, is a sufficient justification for 
the policy which has been adopted. It is natural, however, to inquire 
whether these collegiate centres are attracting a reasonable number of 
students, and, as regards in-college work, yielding an adequate return 
for the elaborate machinery which has been set in motion. 


MAJOR CRAIGIE points out that, apart from attendances at local 
lectures and county classes provided by external schemes, students 
coming under direct instruction in 1900-1 at one or other of the col- 
leges and dairy institutes in receipt of direct grants from the Board 
exceeded seven hundred in number. Of these, half were taking regular 
courses in general agriculture or making a special study of particular 
branches of the industry, leading up to degrees, diplomas, or certi- 
ficates, and the remainder were receiving instruction for longer or 
shorter periods in dairying and, in some instances, in poultry keeping. 
Of the students in general agriculture, 166 were undergoing long or 
continuous training, and 186 attending the shorter courses ; and this 
means presumably that the collegiate centres of agricultural teaching, 
as such, were instructing between them 166 students. The Govern- 
ment's contribution therefore amounts to about £40 per student. This 
is four times the amount contributed by the Treasury to local Uni- 
versity colleges for teaching in arts and science. 


THE Report of the Board of Agriculture is in many respects an 
admirable summary of the work in progress throughout the country. 
Its value would, however, be considerably enhanced if full and definite 
information were given respecting the students attending the in-college 
courses. To form an approximately correct estimate of the extent to 
which the degree courses in agriculture are benefiting the agricultural 
industry, it is of importance to know the class in the community from 
which the student is drawn, and the occupation he follows after leaving 
the college. It would be of interest also to have accurate information 
as to the number of students who held scholarships. 


TURNING to agricultural education on a lower plane than that of the 
local University college, the experience of certain counties which have 
established, at considerable public cost, farm schools is not re- 
assuring. Notwithstanding the ** bribe " of free tuition, board, lodging, 
and ‘‘ reward wages," the Bedfordshire County Council during the last 
three years have had fewer applications for the vacant places at their 
farm school than they have been ready to fill. Moreover, 40 per cent. 
of those who have been trained, at great public cost, for agricultural 
employments ** have drifted quite away from agricultural or gardening 
pursuits, in spite of the special training they have received." 


AGAIN, the experience of the excellent agricultural and horticul- 
tural school established by the Cheshire County Council (which in 
many of its features is on far better lines than that of Bedford) is in 
much the same direction. With accommodation for between fifty and 
sixty students, the number last year dropped to thirty-five, who were 
educated at a public cost of something like £1,800. ‘* We cannot 

int," says the Organizing Secretary, ** in this county to depopulation 
in the rural districts as the cause of all our shortcomings. There are 
other agencies at work, other defects that need attention." 
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THE HISTORY PROGRAMME OF THE INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR IRELAND. 


By J. S. LINDSEY. 


OTH the “Rules” and the “ Programme" of the Irish 
Intermediate Education Board have recently undergone 
extensive revision, which has been duly analyzed and explained 
in these columns. The Rules have been pretty generally 
welcomed as showing a distinct improvement on the old system ; 
there is much less encouragement given to cramming and pot- 
hunting than before. But the first Programme under the new 
Rules has been received much less favourably ; and among the 
matters most severely criticized has been the treatment of his- 
tory. This aspect of the Programme presents some curious 
problems, and it has seemed to me worth while to investigate 
a few of them in some detail. Perhaps I may say that I have 
no special professional interest in the Irish Intermediate Pro- 
gramme in itself ; but certain parts of it have come before me 
in the course of a comparative study of examination syllabuses 
in history. It seems possible, on the face of it, that, if one takes 
into consideration both actual syllabuses, such as existing edu- 
cational authorities do, as a matter of fact, put into force, and 
also the ideal syllabuses which specialists, like Prof. Withers,* 
or the Committee of Seven, think educational authorities ought 
to put into force, one may take some steps towards the formula- 
tion of a system which shall at once be feasible and rational. 
The accompanying table—which includes every subject con- 


-taining history, except Irish, which I abstain from handling, not 


through contempt, but through fear and ignorance—shows pretty 
clearly the facts which I am going to discuss. It will suffice to 
make a few typical comments under one or two headings, and 
leave each reader to discover for himself similar comments or 
exceptions. 

I. Correlation of History with other Subjects. — There is one 
feature which strikes one at a first glance as distinctly good and 
helpful—history is nowhere treated in isolation, but is connected 
with language and literature. And, if we turn to the “ Prelimin- 
ary Notes applicable to all Grades," we find it thus written : 
* [n all papers on history, easy questions may be set on geo- 
graphy as illustrating the history.” Here we have distinct 
traces of an attempt at that correlation or concentration of 
studies which is dear to most persons who are primarily educa- 
tionists and not mere specialists in any school “ subject.” But 
the principle is admittedly difficult to apply in practice, and its 
application in this particular case seems to leave much to be 
desired. 

For instance, in the Preparatory and Junior Grades the 
special books prescribed in Greek and Latin do not throw 
any light whatever on the special periods of history to be studied; 
the special books in English prescribed for the Junior Grade do 
not illustrate the curious special period prescribed, and the par- 
ticular work of Dickens named happens to be one of his works 
which does not illustrate the nineteenth century at all. In the 
Senior Grade English the two Shakespearean plays prescribed 
are hardly the ones which best help the study of the period 
1509-1688 ; and it seems fairly obvious that the geography pre- 
scribed for the Senior Grade would go more naturally with the 
history of the Middle Grade, and vice versa. It would take up 
too much space to go through the whole Programme in this way ; 
but I cannot help thinking that most people who do consider it 
from this not unreasonable point of view would come to the con- 
clusion that the literature folk had chosen their books and 
authors, while the history folk had chosen their special periods, 
without consulting one another, and when their selections happen 
to be mutually illustrative it is rather by accident than of set 
purpose. On the whole, then, it seems fair to say that the 
Board's attempt at the correlation of “subjects,” however well 
meaning, is somewhat half-hearted in general, and distinctly 
unsuccessful in reference to history. Still, the attempt has evi- 
dently been made ; and, so far as I know, the only examining 
body in England that has ever made the attempt is the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Syndicate. The mixed feelings of 
gratitude and desire inspired by the Board's conduct may be 

* Prof. Withers, ** Memorandum on the Teaching of History in the 
Schools of the Board " (P. S. King, 3d.), and ‘* The Study of History in 
Schools by the American Committee of Seven” (Macmillan, 2s. net), 
are recent, short, pithy, cheap, and practical discussions of the question 
of curriculum in history. 
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summed up in the sentiment : * Well tried ; better luck next 
time.” 

Let us now turn from the correlation of history and other 
subjects to the consideration of the history arrangements them- 
selves. Two points seem to call for notice :—(7) T e relations 
existing between the same kind of history in different 
grades ; and (2) the relations existing between different kinds of 
history in the same grade. In other words, let us consider the 
history parts of our conspectus first horizontally and then 
vertically. 

Il. Graduation in History. — Though I have consulted 
teachers intimate with the workings of the unreformed Inter- 
mediate Board, and also persons who are specialists in history 
or education, I have been unable to discover on what principle 
the special periods have been arranged in most grades. One 
friend has suggested that the prospective examiners have chosen 
the periods which they think they know something about, 
pal that the Board have settled the difficulty by tossing for 

; but these explanations seem to be offered in a spirit of 
ley. which one knows to be non-existent among those 
officially concerned with education. There is no kind of relation 
traceable between the periods prescribed in Anglo-Irish history 
(the French, German, Spanish, and Italian history is all new) 
for 1902 and those prescribed last year. Here and there 
appear to be traces of taking history on the “ regressive 
system ”~-7.¢., assigning the periods nearest to our own to the 
youngest children, and the more remote periods to the older 
ones ; but this explanation does not cover more than half the 
facts. So, too, the theory that the Board has chosen literature 
as the “central subject” appears to fit some of the facts, but not 
all. It might be thought that the Board had selected simple 
authors and books for the younger candidates, and more dif- 
ficult ones for the older candidates, and allowed the history 
period to be determined by the literature; but, though this 
might be partly true in the case of Greek, Latin, and English, it 
does not seem to be in the least degree true of the other four 
subjects under review. Nor can we trace any uniform endeavour 
to assign to the younger candidates either shorter, or simpler, 
or more “interesting " periods in history. I once heard Miss 
Burstall give a lecture to quite young girls on the period 1789- 
1815; and, though she had excellent diagrams of her own 
devising to help her, she attained what, in her own opinion, as 
in mine, was only a moderate degree of success ; and what an 
enthusiastic and well-informed teacher like Miss Burstall 
cannot do well enough to please herself in *a model lesson" 
the average teacher is not likely to do well in a series of 
ordinary school lessons. And that period is the one selected 
by the Irish Intermediate Board for the Preparatory Grade. 

There may be some principle underlying the Board's arrange- 
ments, but it certainly is not an obvious one. None of the 
hypotheses set forth above seem to work ; and the facts do not 
suggest any others to me at any rate. If the arrangements are 
haphazard at present, and the Board has no objection to trying 
a system, it might perhaps take into consideration the following 
propositions :— 

1. That after the preliminary “story stage" it is not a bad 
thing to study history i in some kind of order. 

That this "order" need not be entirely regardless of 
iar chronological sequence, (4) the age of the student. 

3. That the history can always be made consecutive from year 
to year, and that the corresponding literature cannot always be 
made consecutive ; and therefore that history excels literature 
as a “ base” subject which the other subjects are to be, not 
indeed subordinated to, but co-ordinated with. 

4. That, if special periods be adopted, they can be arranged 
in all kinds on the lines at present adopted for Greek and Latin, 
which gives two distinct advantages :—(«) The earlier, simpler, 
and more picturesque periods are assigned to the younger candi- 
dates, who would have merely to connect together the “anyhow 
stories” of their pre-examination days ; while the later, more 
complicated, and more “civic” periods tall to the older candi- 
dates. (4) There is chronological continuity in the course of 
historical study : for instance, 1f the present arrangements as 
regards Roman history be retained permanently, the boy or girl 
taking up Roman history from 241 10 133 B.C. this year for the 
Senior Grade naturally proceeds next year to the p riod be- 
ginning in 133 B.C. for the Middle Grade. There are doubtless 
considerable drawbacks to any rigid period division of this 


kind : 
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an inelastic course of study or lessons. But, on the other hand, 
a teacher who knows that a similar (not necessarily the same) 
course of lessons will serve for several years can afford to give 
a greater amount of time and care to it than is economically 
possible in the case of a special course which may not be 
wanted again ; and it is easily possible to freshen and improve 
such a course each time it is used. If an absolutely rigid 
period division be deprecated, it would not be difficult to devise 
a simple system of alternatives, like that adopted at present 
for English history by the Oxford Local Delegates. 

5. That, if special periods be discarded in favour of going 
through the whole of any given history repeatedly on the 
* concentric method," it is possible to specify the particular 
aspect to be emphasized on each reading: for instance, to 
assign biography to the Preparatory Grade (which is not 
cumbered with foreign history in the modern period), territorial 
changes to the Junior Grade, social changes to the Middle 
Grade, and constitutional changes to the Senior Grade. This is 
merely a suggestion in method, not an attempt to dogmatize on 
the ideal thing to do ; and, of course, it is much easier to 
formulate a scheme like this than to put it into application. It 
Is a much more simple thing to chop history crosswise into 
short logs than to split it lengthwise into planks ; but it does 
not follow that the simpler process is the better. And it is 
airly clear that history treated concentrically could be more 
readily made to work with literature than history cut up into 
special periods, seeing that for the greater part of the time- 
space of any modern history there is no contemporary literature 
suitable for the elementary student of modern languages. But 
this difficulty could be surmounted (or evaded) by abandoning, 
where necessary, the attempts to prescribe contemporary periods 
of history and literature and choosing, if possible, literary works 
of the select period in literature which illustrate the select 
period of history. For instance, Scott’s “ Talisman” and 
Shakespeare’s “ King John” would go fairly well with the early 
Plantagenet period of English history. 

Ill. Co-ordination of History Subjects.—This heading re- 
sembles the famous chapter entitled “ Snakes in Iceland.” A 
glance down the columns of our table shows that an almost 
fiendish amount of ingenuity has been exercised in choosing 
non-contemporary periods of different history for the same 
grade. Of course this is partly inevitable. Greek and Roman 
history, though they can profitably be studied side by side, 
must be so studied “on the skew,” for Greek history, as studied 
in schools, was almost ended before Roman history had begun ; 
and the history of “classical” antiquity is not easily co- 
ordinated with the history of modern times. But, surely, if you 
are studying the history of any two nations of Western Europe, 
you profit more by working at the same period than at the very 
various periods contained, for instance, in the Junior Grade 
column. It is true that no candidates are likely to offer all the 
five " modern" subjects in our table, but, apparently. there is no 
limit to the number which may be taken ; and the present Pro- 
gramme obviously does nothing to lighten (or to enlighten) 
the labours of those who wish to offer more than one of these 
subjects, which might easily and profitably be made mutually 
illustrative. 

It is still a moot point whether we ought or ought not to 
follow the example of the United States in making universal 
history a regular part of our ordinary school curriculum ; and 
it is also disputed whether, supposing it a desirable subject in 
itself, it ought to be studied before or after “local” and 
"national? history. But I imagine that even the bitterest 
opponents of universal history would agree in regarding that as 
a much more workable subject than the curious congeries of 
foreign histories displayed in our table. Ireland, “ distressful 
country ” in other respects, must be thrice blessed if it contain 
many schools which possess either the teaching staff or the 
books, maps, and other appliances necessary to handle even 
a quarter of the various historical subjects on the Intermediate 
Prograinme. 

Before I bring an inordinately long article to a conclusion, I 
should like to call attention to two striking features in that part 
of the Programme which relates to the history of these islands. 

(a) Between the ancient history (ending with A.D. 40) and the 
modern history (practically beginning with 1509) there is an 
unusually great gult fixed, which is bridged over only by the 
Spanish history, 1220-1516, prescribed for the Semor Grade. 
Both the rule and the exception inspire one-with a feeling of 
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reverential wonder. A mere onlooker would naturally suppose, 
for instance, that the medieval period was the only portion of 
Anglo-Irish history which could be taught in Ireland without 
very much display of party feeling. Yet in this Programme it 
is precisely the Middle Ages which are ignored. 

. (&) In the official Programme the heading under the divi- 
sion marked “C” in our table is consistently that shown on 
our table—“ History of England and Ireland.” But in the 
official Rules which precede the Programme the expression 
used is always “Great Britain and Ireland." In the four special 
periods prescribed for 1902 the latter expression is the correct 
one, and yet it has been abandoned in favour of one which is 
both ambiguous and provocative. The local history of Ireland 
is evidentlv a proper study for the inhabitants of Ireland ; but 
why should they be troubled with the local history of “England ” 


HISTORY AND KINDRED 


at any period subsequent to the personal union of England and 
Scotland? The scientific study of history may, as MM. 
Langlois and Seignobos maintain, have nothing to do with 
patriotism ; but in the school teaching of history it is surely 
both legitimate and usual to strike the note of patriotism. Now 
Irish patriotism is practically irreconcilable with enthusiasm for 
* England" in the mistaken past ; but there seems no reason 
why it should not be perfectly reconcilable with a “ British” 
patriotism in the future. Surely the attempt to foist the pro- 
vincial name of England on to the entire British Empire nct only 
perpetuates a gross historical error, but also has the practical 
effect of hindering the growth of a patriotic devotion 


To the last and the largest Empire, 
To the map that is half unrolled. 


SUBJECTS 


AS PRESCRIBED FOR THE 1902 EXAMINATIONS OF THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD 
FOR IRELAND. 


| I. PREPARATORY GRADE. 
Age 13-15. 


II. JUNIOR GRADE, 
Age 15-18. 
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Trans. Xenophon, **(Eco-. 


basis," Book II. nomicus. " 


| 
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| 
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| 
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Coleridge, — ** Ancient Elia’; ** Golden Treasury of 
i Mariner ”; Scott, ‘*Wa- | Songs and Lyrics," Book IV. 
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(Outlines). 


3. Geography: General | 3. Geography: Outlines, British 
Outlines, Ireland. ı Isles and Empire, esp. South | 
Africa. 


C. ENGLISH. 
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1. X. de Maistre, “La Jeune 
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Set Books and Unseens. sonniers du Caucase. "' 

No History. 2. Unseens. 

3. Sentences into French. 

4. History: 1789-1815. 


` 
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. History: 1815 1571. 
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! No History. 
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| I. Quintana, '' Vida del Cid.” 
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. History : 1700-1807. 


^ G. SPANI 


III. MIDDLE GRADE. IV. SENIOR GRADE. 


land, 1688 1800. 


. Geography: Europe, Outlines 


of Eastern Hemisphere. 


a —— 


. No set books, but Souvestre 
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ards for style and character.” 


2. Passages into French, &c. 
3. History: 1815-1873. 


. No set books, Schiller’s prose | 
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. Passage into German. 


. History: 1701 1815. 
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2. History: England and Ire- 2. History: England and Ire- 
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Western Hemisphere. 


1. No set books; Erckmann- 
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standards. 

Prose into French. 


2. 
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1. No set books; Freytag and 
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2. Prose into German. 


3. History: 1555-1648. 
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. No set books, Cervantes as 
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. History : 1516-1700. 
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3. History: 1797 1814. 
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. 2. Prose into Spanish. 
3. History: 1220-1516. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 

The School Conference that met at Berlin in May, 1900, has already 
produced diverse fruits: the edict of the Kaiser that followed pro- 
claimed the equality, from the point of view of general culture, of the 
three types of higher schools with nine successive classes ; the May-June 
number of the Centralblatt für die gesammte Unterrichts-verwaltung 
brought the new time-tables, and the next edition contained the revised 
edition of the Lekrplane. The changes thus introduced are not very 
numerous, but they are significant. The foremost is the increase in the 
number of hours assigned to Latin at the Gymnasium and Realgym- 
nasium. Six extra lessons are devoted to this branch, and these are 
secured by the simple device of adding six extra hours to the sum total. 
In spite of the oft repeated insistence on the supreme importance of 
Greek life and thought and its influence on modern culture, and not- 
withstanding the able championship of his favourite study by Willamo- 
witz-Mollendorf, this branch makes no increased demands on the 
attentions of the pupils of the Gymnasium—nay, even in this the home 
of classical training, it is degraded to the rank of an ‘‘ optional subject ” 
—and ‘‘ where circumstances render such a course advisable? may be 
replaced by modern languages. Beyond the favourable allusion in the 
Kaiser’s edict, no reference is made to the Reformschule, and in the 
new programmes the commencement of Latin in the lowest class is still 
treated as the normal course of study. As a rule, the time allotted to 
modern languages has undergone no diminution, but it is opposed to 
the doctrine of **intensification" that the number of hours shall drop 
to two hours per week in the second and third years of study and be 
increased in the later stages, as is now the case in the Gymnasium. 
History has gained one hour's additional consideration, and Geography 
three, appearing once again asan independent branch in the upper classes. 
Such a reform was extremely necessary, if any importance was attached 
to the retention by the pupils of the upper division of the geographical 
knowledge they had previously acquired, and it is perhaps felt that it is 
unworthy of a colonizing nation to be ignorant of geography. Mathe- 
matics and science claim the same time as before. 

The new programmes of study contain fewer changes than might have 
been expected. While the alterations in the detailed courses are not 
very numerous, the notes on method have been largely rewritten and 
contain much that is new. Herein lies the importance of the revised 
edition, because these notes reveal the spirit in which the changes were 
made, and through them are scattered words of pedogogical wisdom. 
Religious instruction did not enter the discussions of the Conference, 
and here no change has been made. In the mother tongue changes 
have been made here and there in the reading material ; in consonance 
with the desire alluded to above, geographical subjects secure a larger 
place in the reading books of the lowest class, and in the higher forms 
the works of some more recent authors of established repute are set 
down to be read. It is urged that the introductory course in philosophy, 
which was abolished by the programmes of 1892, should be re-established 
if there bea suitable teacher, and in any case it is stated to be advisable 
that the pupil should form some acquaintance with psychology and 
logic. In respect of method, still greater stress is laid on the training 
in oral expression, and upon the teachers is laid the burden of seeing 
that miniature lectures given from time to time by the pupils are really 
such and do not degenerate into the declamation of a prepared oration. 
In the classical languages the chief anxiety is to remove everything 
that may tend to increase the difhculty of the study—all unnecessary 
grammatical detail is to be rigidly excluded, and in the case of more 
than usually difficult passages, e.g., the choruses in Greek tragedies, 
preparation in class under the guidance of the teacher is to take the 
place of independent preparation at home. Moreover, in Latin, the 
Latin summaries of the contents of books read in class are no longer 
demanded. 

In mathematics, more attention is to be given to the solution of 
geometrical problems, and there is to be a better correlation of theory 
and its application. In natural science, greater space is to be given to 
practical work. Throughout there is a tendency to give greater freedom 
to the school authorities, and to allow them to adapt their instruction 
(within limits) to the needs of their pupils. One other matter deserves 
mention. Rowing is now and again substituted for gymnastics (and is 
found to be an excellent specific against headache), and swimming is 
everywhere to be encouraged. It is as if Prussia, having once become 
regenerate by the spirit, is superimposing the sanction of water. It has 
its effects. A University flourishes because it is situated in a harbour 
town, and a venerable professor of divinity, even if he cannot name each 
warship within sight, will tell you her type and class. 

To the student of educational politics in various countries it is at 
times interesting to observe how the same question spontaneously 
arises at the same time in two different States. We at home are now 
awaiting the report of the committee which has been investigating the 
question of the out-of-school hours employment of school-children, but 
it is highly probable that our authorities who were responsible for that 
committee's appointment were unaware that this self-same question 


was agitating Germany, and had formed the subject of an inquiry 
undertaken by the Imperial Government. Similarly, while we were 
subjecting the course of study in elementary training colleges to the 
consideration of a body of experts, Dr. Studt was engaged in revising 
the regulations for similar institutions in Prussia. 

For some time since a cry has been prevalent in the circles of elemen- 
tary teachers that the present conditions of national life called for a 
more extended elementary education and also for a better prepara- 
tion of the teachers; but, though the latter cry for more enlightenment 
and University study, it is not yet proved that they are willing to avail 
themselves of more modest opportunities that lie ready to their hand, 
In a certain province at a holiday course arranged with special refer- 
ence to their needs, out of an available two thousand but twelve attended. 
However, short of granting their desire for University training, the new 
programmes will go some way towards meeting their wishes. As is well 
known, there is no pupil-teacher system in Prus-ia, and the intending 
teacher after leaving the elementary school continues his studies occasion- 
ally at a secondary school, it may be, but generally at a Praparanden- 
anstalt, i.e., an institution catering for the needs of the candidates for 
admission to the Seminar. Hitherto the State did not trouble to pre- 
scribe a rigid curriculum for such institutions, but contented itself with 
prescribing the examination all candidates for admission to the Seminar 
(whether prepared at such institutions or elsewhere) should undergo. 
But it was found in practice that this led to great inequalities in the 
attainments of students entering training colleges. (This same defect is 
not unknown in England.) The Prussian remedy is to set forth an 
official curriculum for Praparanden-anstalten, assigning to them much 
of work that has hitherto been done at the training college, and reserv- 
ing the time thus gained partly for extended scholarship, partly for 
improved professional training. Whether this increased learning will 
bring with it deeper wisdom time alone can show, but one result may 
be a dearth of teachers. The parents of the boy have now more clearly 
set before them the length of the training—three years’ Praparanden- 
anstalt, three years! Seminar, one year military service, seven years in 
all—and at the end of this Jacob's service lies the prospect of earning 


£45 a year. 


FRANCE. 


The feeding of a boy we hold to be, if not an essential part of his 
education, at least an indispensable condition of it. The fact is so 
obvious that it seldom receives comment except when the condition is 
imperfectly fulfilled. We read with amusement, however, that in France 
for some few years past food has been joined with learning in a differ- 
ent sense. Contrasting with the regular fare, a dainty repast is often 
used to sweeten the return of the boys to school ; and the menu is pub- 
lished beforehand in the newspapers. At Louis-le-Grand recently the 
opening day began with a religious service ; then came recreation ; the 
appetites of the youngsters thus stimulated, they sat down to a banquet 
composed as follows :—sauctsson et beurre ; sole au vin blanc ; filet de 
bauf sauté madéere; petits pois à la française ; savarin au rhum ; 
petits fours ; raisins ; café ; champagne. With fine, and undetected, 
irony, the bursar regretted that he could not supply brioches. Admir- 
able, indeed, is the simplicity of republican institutions. In England 
we are are at any rate guiltless of such pampering as this. It is the 
parent that does the sweetening of the return by means of what has 
been called, with pardonable extravagance, *'the accursed hamper.” 
And the schoolmaster can but mourn. 


AUSTRALIA. 


MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY IN TROUBLE.—DEFALCATIONS AND 
CRITICISM. 


The Melbourne University is once more in trouble. Hardly has 
the memory of the grievous bungling of its Council over the Marshall 
Hall episode died away than all educational Australia is plunged into 
despair by the discovery of financial defalcations variously set down 
at £18,000 and £20,000. The University accountant is now standing 
his trial for frauds extending over at least ten years, and revelations 
of incapacity in management are daily being made concerning the 
entire system in vogue at alma mater. "Tis a sorry spectacle which 
will only be banished from view when the Government of the day 
in Victoria insists on the presence of a State nominee on the Council 
and a drastic reform of the constitution of the University and its 
relations with its paid servants. Criticism has been by no means 
confined to finance, but has taken a wide range. The position of the 
professors is challenged. It is pointed out that the professors commence 
at a salary of £750 a year, with house or £100 allowance, and rise 
by annual increments to £1,200 a year. Their tenure, after the first 
five years, is a life one—with very extraordinary results. The following 
is an example : — ** The Professor of Physiology and Ilistology is 
permanently incapacitated through old age and infirmity, and has 
of his own volition retired from the work of his post. He has been 
away from the University for at least five years. And yet his name 
appears in the ‘‘Calendar” for 190t.as the occupant of the chair. 
The Lecturer, Dr. Martin, is the acting Professor, takes all the respon- 
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sibility attached to the position of Professor, is eminently qualified 
for the post, and is an honour to the University. Still, as there is 
no provision in the statutes and regulations to retire Dr. Halford, 
Dr. Martin has to do all the work without the honour, pay, and 
privileges attaching to the post." 

In another case, I am informed that the professors in two chairs 
are so woefully behind the times that their students leave their classes 
unattended. The remedy proposed is a five years’ renewal of tenure ; 
but so strong is the power of professors in the Senate and so small the 
attendance at the meetings of the latter body—about 80 out of 576— 
that it has never been possible to secure united action by Senate and 
Council on the subject. A farther count against the professors is 
discovered in the fact that during the twenty-six weeks that constitute 
the University year they deliver lectures on an average totalling about 
twelve hours a week, while the rest of their time is spent in money- 
making work of a private nature. The Council, it is noted, hands 
over the election of matriculation examiners to the professorial board, 
which promptly appoints to the best examinerships its own members. 
The most scathing indictment preferred, however, concerns the science 
side of the University ; and this has hit Victoria on its tenderest spot. 
The science side has been in existence since 1887, and during the 
thirteen years not more than twenty science graduates have been 
produced! Only ten took a master's degree, and not a single student 
aspired to a doctor's hood. £30,000 has been spent on laboratory 
fittings, &c., during the period under review, and £6,000 a year is paid 
in salaries for this magnificent result! One critic writes :—‘‘ The 
return for this outlay is 20 science graduates in thirteen years, along 
with the discharge of the first year work for medicine and the first 
and a part of the second year work for engineering. If, then, we were 
to credit the science schools with a fifth of the annual output of medical 
graduates, and a half of the engineers, their total production would 
not amount to more than eight graduates per annum.” Public opinion 
in Victoria, confronted with material of this kind and reminded of the 
fact that out of an income of £30,000 the taxpayer contributes £13,000, 
is emphatically demanding a thorough inquiry. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The fourth annual conference of the New South Wales Public 
School Teachers’ Association was opened at Sydney by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony. In his address he recommended the teachers 
to discuss not only the interests of their class, but also subjects of 
wider importance, such as religious education in public schools; he 
feared that this phase of education was ignored in many places, although 
the Legislature had never intended, in framing the Education Act, 
that the schools should be Godless. It is amusing, or rather it would 
be amusing, if it were not painful, to observe what a red rag religion 
has become in scholastic circles. Presently uprose one Miss Golding, 
who assured his Excellency that he laboured under some misappre- 
hension in regard to the religious education of the children attending 
the Department’s public schools when he expressed a fear that some 
of them were ‘‘ Godless schools." A course of Scripture and moral 
lessons formed a part of the curriculum of every one of them. The 
teachers had to give lessons on those subjects, and inculcate the highest 
lessons of honesty, morality, and truth. Moreover, the clergy of all 
the churches, and their appointees, had full access to the schools at 
appointed times during the school hours, with liberty to impart religious 
instruction to the members of their own flock. She maintained that 
the high standard of honesty, morality, and truth attained in New 
South Wales was largely due to its public school system. 

Since the result is so satisfactory, we need not linger over the means 
by which it has been brought about. The Attorney-General spoke 
strongly on a matter to which we have called frequent, but not un- 
necessary, attention—our colonists render a lip-service of praise to 
education, but will not pay for it. The number of teachers, he said, 
serving under the Department of Public Instruction was four thousand. 
Of these forty-five received a salary of £350 a year, while eight hundred 
and twenty of them received less than £89 per annum, out of which 
munificent remuneration they had to feed and clothe and lodge themselves. 
‘This was a much lower rate than was given to other professional men 
in receipt of Government pay. Take the unemployed as an example. 
They received seven shillings a day, and no self-respecting member 
of the profession would work for less. Therefore, the first counsel 
he would give his hearers was to agitate for a ‘‘ living wage,” and not 
to stop until they raised themselves, in point of salary, at least, to the 
level of the unemployed. 

He, as also other speakers, advocated a change as regards the 
training of teachers. The practice of the Department now is to draw 
its teachers from its scholars, and to make the higher appointments in 
the service from among its teachers. Should this practice be continued 
for a few years more, every one in the employ of the Department will 
have passed through the same routine and will have been taught upon 
the same system. The effect will be to stifle originality and that 
freedom on which the school depends for life. It was urged at the 
conference that for all who aspired to be teachers there should be an 
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easy passage from the benches of a public school to the lecture-room 
of the University, and opportunities of gaining the wider culture which 
lightens the sordid cares and narrowing duties of a professional career ; 
the money for this must be provided by the State, and bursaries must 
be founded of an amount sufficient to support the undergraduate through- 
out his course. It seems doubtful whether a State that pays eight 
hundred and twenty of its teachers less than £89 a year each will 
furnish the means of educating any large number at an University. 
Moreover, if it did, would not the process Be analogous to that of 
fattening the lamb for slaughter? However, we can but hope that 
the teachers will make good their claim to higher culture, and then 
justify a demand for more liberal treatment by pointing to their higher 
attainments. 

Noticeable, further, in connexion with the meeting was the emphasis 
with which the Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney argued in favour of co-education. ‘‘ It seems to me," 
he said, ‘‘ that a false step was made when New South Wales departed, 
in the case of many of the larger schools, from the honest and healthy 
custom of educating boys and girls together. The separation of the 
sexes in education may lead to greater and more permanent evils 
than any which are likely to be the chance outcome of a system of 
co-education. In the latter case the evils are accidental or sporadic, 
and are counteracted, if not prevented, by the stimulating influence of 
healthy human companionship. In the former, the evils, if they exist, 
probably follow from the system, may tend to become permanent, and 
may gradually lead to a lowering of the moral tone of the community. 
In this respect Victoria and South Australia have chosen the better way. 
There is nothing in the special conditions of life in New South Wales 
to justify her departure from a sound principle." 

Victoria and South Australia for co-education, New South Wales 
against it—surely a curious illustration of the growth of public opinion. 


UNITED STATES. 


Spelling reform in the United States makes little progress. It is 
true that, apart from those long-rooted usages which English prejudice 
regards as Ámerican innovations rather than improvements, we find in 
scholarly journals such forms as ** thru," **thruout," ‘‘ thoro," **tho," 
and ‘‘enuf.” But these are repudiated by the majority of writers, and 
an ordinary sheet as it leaves the printer contains little to shock the 
conservative eye. To carry on the campaign effectually the sinews of 
war are necessary, and /#fel/igence proposes that millionaires should 
supply them. The work of enlightening the people and overcoming 
prejudice, says our contemporary, will need a perpetual endowment of 
$10,000 a year, and teachers should set the ball rolling bv a subscription 
of $20 from five thousand. Our own impression of millionaires is that 
they would rather see a kind of free trade in spelling than endow stereo- 
typed forms, whether old or new. However, they will dispose of their 
wealth as they please. But is it not somewhat humiliating that educa- 
tion should go begging, as it does nowadays, at the doors of the rich, 
instead of trusting for benefits to the spontaneous impulses of those who 
have benefited by it? Very characteristic of the age would be an alle- 
gorical picture of Learning groping for a patron among the refuse heaps 
of Johannesburg or Kimberley. 

Among the numerous suppliants to Croesus is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
who is waiting, he tells us, for a Rockefeller or a Carnegie to enable him 
to realize his ideal system of education. Based on wide study, his 
theories are entitled to respect ; and it is interesting to learn from so 
good an authority what we may expect from the school of 1o-morrow. 
We reproduce then the outline and some of the colouring of his scheme. 

He proposes to bring up boys and girls together until they are twelve 
or fourteen years old, that is, until the period of adolescence begins. 
Up to the time when the children are about six years old, he would 
keep them in a kindergarten, one, however, in which plays and games, 
sequent and suited to the American child, took the place of Froebel's 
gifts and occupations. *''I would have, too," he observes, '' more of 
the mother and less of the metaphysician in the teacher of the kinder- 
garten ; more attention to body, you see. The soul at that age will take 
care of itself.” 

The seventh year of life is, for the most part, a sickly one, and may 
be given to comparative rest. This over, formal education is commenced. 
As yet the child will not have learned to read, unless he has learned it 
quite easily by himself; on the other hand, he has revelled in Nature- 
study. But the period from the eighth to the twelfth year is marked by 
activity in many fields. The watch-word now is ‘‘ habituation, drill, 
mechanization " ; this is the golden time for verbal memory and for the 
acquiring of foreign languages, the native tongue being simultaneously 
cultivated by talk about things in which the child is interested. We 
quote, without comment, Dr. Hall’s further remarks on the teaching of 
language :—** I would not have much book work. It would all be done 
by what I call the short circuit, the mouth to the ear, things talked and 
heard. The eye and the hand is the present way, a long circuit. In 
this long and wrong circuit lies the explanation of the bad English of 
to-day. The lazy teacher says, ‘write it out’; with the result that the 
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modern school is Jesotted with writing, This, of course, breaks down 
the vernacular; consequently we are getting to speak a barbaric jargon." 

More book work and writing, he concedes, are necessary in teaching 
the ancient than the modern tongues; but with both the teacher must 
teach instead of merely setting lessons. After a jibe at modern 
‘ methods," which are largely publishers’ methods, he passes on to 
consider geography, which, as we teach it to-day, is an ‘‘ abomination,” 
resembling science ‘‘as a sausage resembles a snake,” and making for 
mental confusion. The geography lesson is now a hash of about twelve 
sciences, topography, politics, astronomy, botany, &c. ; instead of serv- 
ing up this pot-pourri four or five times a week, he would resolve the 
subject into its several elements, and have little talks about primitive 
man, animals, plants, and so on. 

In the ideal school, arithmetic would be begun later than now, geo- 
metry earlier ; music would be taught as beautiful sound, and not as 
theory ; for foreign languages there would be native instructors discuss- 
ing objects ; as for religion, in the earlier stage at any rate, that should 
come through contact with Nature. But, above all things, the ideal 
teacher would be a capital story-teller. This branch of the profession 
would be made a fine art ; for literature would be taught at the outset 
by means of story-telling, and biography by accounts of the doings of 
great men. There is no way to mould the soul like the narrative 
presentment of a glorious past or of the dreams of mankind when the 
earth was young. 

We are now come to the time of the separation of the sexes; and the 
separation should be more complete than it is. Boys and girls require to 
learn different things, and, even if they are learning the same things, they 
can do better work at this period if they are kept apart. You must 
make woman effeminate and man masculine. For the boy the present 
college seems to do fairly well; but in colleges for women the girl is 
tempted to exhaust her energy; she becomes unfit for maternity, and 
the next generation will show the effects of her misdirected training. 

If we do not follow Dr. Hall in his denunciation of women's colleges, 
it is, among other reasons, because we are using him here as a guide to 
the future. As to the present evils of these institutions, if he has some 
«emedies to suggest, his main contention is that woman must solve for 
herself the problem of woman's education. The ideal scheme of educa- 
tion, so far as he develops it, has many attractive features. And it is 
£ood, as we said, to have the demands of the new education formulated 
by its chief apostle, if only that we may estimate how much in them 
as old. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


Taking up the white man's burden, the Americans have recognized 
that educational responsibilities are contained in the pack. What they 
have been doing to express their sense of the fact is related in an article 
contributed to the Educational Review of New York. We submit to 
our readers a brief summary of what is there set forth. Four hundred 
years of contact with the European civilization of the Spaniards had 
done little for the inhabitants of the islands, seeing that the new rulers 
found that only about § per cent. of the population could speak 
Spanish and that a much smaller proportion had anything that could 
properly be called an elementary education. Instruction had been in 
the hands of the friars, who had established a number of parochial 
church schools. The effect of their labours was striking. More than 
half the Filipinos became converts to Christianity, whilst the great 
majority remained, nevertheless, illiterate. ‘‘ Spanish records in Manila 
show,” says the writer of the article, ** that a large budget was made up 
annually for educational purposes in the Philippines ; hut a comparison 
of the different years discloses the fact that this budget was virtually 
co»ied year after year and'sent to the home Government as a part of the 
elaborate paper work for which Spanish colonial governors have become 
famous, while not one-tenth of the amount shown was ever actually ex- 
pended in the cause of education. There were practically no schoolhouses 
or school furniture, very few text-books, and no school helps of any kind. 
Native teachers were underpaid and unambitious, the chief field of 
advancement for the educated Filipino being the Church, wherein all 
the better positions were monopolized by Spanish-born clergy.”’ 

Until March, 1900, owing to the disturbed state of the country, little 
could be done for public instruction. Then an officer in the United 
States Artillery was appointed to superintend it. At the end of the 
five months of his control new schools had been established, and text- 
books and stationery had been supplied ; it was estimated that more 
than a hundred thousand children had been brought under instruction. 
English was being generally taught, and, whenever practicable, soldiers 
had been detailed to assist in teaching it. The substitution of the 
soldier for the friar as teacher must have caused much wonder in the 
uttered folk of Filipinos. 

A permanent *' general superintendent of public instruction” was 
named in September, 1909; and an Education Act was passed by the 
Philippine Commission a few months later. The superintendent reports 
thus of the work done under the Act :—A large quantity of American 
school-books and supplies has been distributed to the various towns, and 
the old text-books removed from the schools; nearly eight hundred 


teachers have been appointed and are beginning to arrive from the 
United States; the archipelago has been divided into eighteen school 
divisions, and an American school-superintendent is being placed in 
charge of each division. All religious instruction during school session 
is being gradually abolished ; the English language has been introduced 
as the basis of all public instruction, and a month's term of normal 
school instruction in English has been given to native teachers; the 
fee system in use under Spanish régime has been abolished, and the 
salaries of Filipino teachers have been increased. A general interest 
in education has been stirred up among the inhabitants, and the ground 
plan has been traced of a public school system on American lines. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


One Thousand Miles with the C.I.V. By J. BARCLAY-LLOYD. 
(Price 6s. Methuen.)—Among the many war books this should 
certainly hold its own as giving a vivid account of the doings of the 
C.I.V., especially of the Cyclist Section. In addition to descriptions 
of big fights we read with interest of the ups and downs from day to 
day, marches in drenching rain, an exciting despatch ride of over thirty 
miles, and soon. We are even given a receipt for rissoles of mealie 
flour and tough trek oxen, cooked in muddy water, the result of which, 
we are told, is delicious. 

A Troublesome Godchild. By Mary E. NEILL. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Griffith, Farran.) — One gets a little tired of the stern, unforgiving 
people who are to be melted, as is immediately obvious, by the influ- 
ence of a child ; otherwise girls may find Kathleen's home and school 
life, in which her harum-scarum ways are perpetually getting her into 
trouble, pleasant reading. Irish eyes are often very bewitching, but is 
it necessary to describe them as *‘ set in with a smutty finger," as seems 
to be the fashion this year? — Kathleen's engagement to Mr. Urquhart 
seems utterly incongruous, and the story would have ended better with 
her winning of the gold cross. 

Girls of the True Biue. By L. T. MEADE. (Price6s. Chambers.)— 
This book is full of lively conversations, and is thick enough to please 
the most voracious little bookworm. We rather fail to understand how 
Augusta got such an immediate and lasting hold over Nancy, and led 
her into all kinds of deceit. But ‘‘all’s well that ends well," and we 
leave the somewhat privgish Uncle Peter with his company of True 
Blues, determined to make a fresh start in life. Mr. Tarrant has several 
good illustrations in this book. 

For the Colours. By HERBERT HAYENS. (Price 6s. Nelson.)— 
In this ** Boys’ Book of the Army," Mr. Hayens has ranged from the 
Battle of Hastings to the events of little more than a year ago in South 
Africa. As may be imagined, it is but a slight sketch of the wars in 
which England has been engaged between those periods which can be 
given even in the substantial volume of 460 pages before us. Any 
attempt to read the book straight on end would result in a kaleido- 
scopic effect in which Afghans, French, Russians, Zulus, &c., were 
hopelessly jumbled up. But, taken in bits, we find much that is 
interesting, and some spirited descriptions of many famous battles. 
There is a coloured portrait of Lord Roberts for frontispiece, with a 
large number of other illustrations. 

(1) Children's Treasury. (Price 1s.) (2) For the Flag. (Price 1s.) 
(3) Op to London to see the King. (Price is.) (4) Romps. (Price 6d.) 
(5) A Donkey Ride. (Price 4d.) (Nelson. — ** The Children’s 
Treasury” is full of stories, verses, and pictures to amuse and interest 
small boys and girls. ‘* For the Flag” would delight any boy who has 
a turn for soldiering. It is a book for painting; there are good 
coloured pictures of flags and uniforms on one page, and on the opposite 
one are outlines of the same pictures to be painted. ‘* Up to London 
to see the King” describes the sight-seeing of some country children. 
The book is chiefly made up of pictures in colours, many of them really 
pretty and suggestive. One long picture in monochrome, which un- 
folds like a map, gives a view of London from the Monument. We do 
not quite see how this is, as the Monument itself appears in the fore- 
ground ; but the view is very effective, and the same may be said of 
London by night and the Houses of Parliament. ‘‘ Romps” and “A 
Donkey Ride " are also pictures in pretty soft colours with some verses 
interspersed. 

Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
(Warne. )—This book should rejoice the heart of present-seekers. It is 
very nicely got up with pretty, delicately drawn illustrations by R. W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A. As to the story, it is surely sufficient to say that it is 
by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 

(1) Baby's Animal Picture-Book. By AUNT LOUISA. (Price 2s. 6d.) 
(2) Zhe Little Folks’ Book of Birds. By AUNT Louisa. (Price 
2s. 6d.) (3) Hey Diddle Diddle, Come, Dance to my Fiddle. (Price 1s. 
paper; 2s. linen.) (4) Nursery Rhymes. (5) Our Favourite Nursery 
Rhymes; Our Favourite First Nursery Book; and Our Fazourite 
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Animal Book. By AUNT Louisa. (Price 6d. each. Warne.)—The 
first two are covered in brightly coloured boards, and contain a number 
of coloured and black-and-white pictures. One or two of them, such 
as Piccino and the donkey, and the macaw and cockatoo, are very well 
done. The letterpress gives some descriptions of the animals and birds, 
and little stories about them. ** Hey Diddle Diddle” and ‘* Nursery 
Rhymes" have numerous coloured pictures and nursery rimes both 
old and new. The illustrations of ** Hey Diddle Diddle” are the 
best. On the other hand, ** Nursery Rhymes" has a very attractive 
cover, with little pictures in soap-bubbles. 

My Friend Anne. By JESSIE ARMSTRONG. (Warne.)— This is a 
tale of the days of Anne Boleyn. There are many well drawn 
characters in the book ; and the whole story is bright and attractive. 
Miss Hammond has illustrated the book very charmingly. 

Heroes of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. III. By G. BARNET 
SMITH. (Price 5s. C. Pearson.)—This volume deals chiefly with 
statesman-heroes, and their names—Gladstone, Bismarck, Lincoln, and 
Havelock —show that the statesmen of the nineteenth century are not 
behind its generals or men of science. Their lives are told in an 
interesting way, with many references to the letters and opinions of the 
men themselves. It is perhaps unwise to mix photographs and other 
illustrations in one book, but in themselves the photegraphs are well 
chosen. 

The Mighty Deep. By AGNES GIRERNE. (Price 5s. C. Pearson.) 
—Miss Gi: erne's reputation for clear and interesting explanation of 
natural phenomena is well known, and the book before us in no way 
belies it. There are many of the most common facts of Nature which 
we generally take for granted, but should find ourselves quite unable to 
explain. Children, when they notice these facts, are sure to be deeply 
interested in the simple explanation of them here offered. The 
illustrations are good, especially the picture of the monsoon wave in the 
frontispiece. 

The Little Blue Books for Children. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
(Price 2s. 6d. — Methuen.)— We should advise parents travelling tar 
afield these Christmas holidays to buy these ** Little Blue Books." They 
are pretty and entertaining, and have the advantage of being small and 
light to carry. 

God save King Alfred. By the Rev. E. GiLLIAT, M.A. (Price 6s, 
Macmillan.)—A story of love and war in the days of King Alfred, 
which should find favour in this year of the Alfred millenary. The 
illustrations, by Gutzon Borglum, are for the most part good. 

Stories from Shakespeare. Written and illustrated by M. SURTEES 
TOWNESEND. (Warne.)—These ten stories include both comedy and 
tragedy. They are brightly told, and bring in some of the prettiest 
lyrics and best known passages from the plays. The small illustrations 
seem to us more successful than the full-page ones. 

The Bairn-Books, (Price 2s. 6d. Dent.) A pair of tiny picture- 
books, illustrated hy Mr. Charles Robinson, which should be in great 
demand this Christmas. One is called ** The Farm-Book,” the other 
“A Book of Days." The print is large, and the pictures brightly 
coloured and very effective. 

A Masque of Days. Words by ELIA; Dresses and Decorations by 
WALTER CRANE. (Price 6s. Cassell.)—One of the most fascinating 
dk books of the year. We could not wish for anything better than 

lia’s quaint fancies illustrated by a master hand. Mr. Crane is not 
always so successíul in the faces of his ladies as in their graceful figures, 
but the expression in many of the men makes up for some failures, 
and the figures of the April Fool and of Ash Wednesday are inimitable. 
I: we had to choose among the pictures as a whole, we should pick out 
the Entrance of the Vigils, Lent and his Family, and the Rainy Days, 
and the final departure of the Days The grouping in these is specially 
good, and the colours throughout are harmonious. There could not be 
a more dainty New Year's gift. 

The Country Month by Month. By J. A. OWEN and G. S. BoULGER. 
(Price 6s. net. | Duckworth.)—This is a new edition of a deservedly 
popular work on natural history, enriched by ornithological notes and 
comments contributed by the late Lord Lilford. If we may add one, 
we should like to know what are “all the airs of the lecturn” (sic) 
that the French starling could whistle. —** Even if visible, the sun 
hardly rises before eight.” At what time does it rise if invisible ? 

The Violet Fairy Book. By ANDREW Lane. (Price 6s. Long- 
mans. )—The ** Fairy Book ” series is a hardy annual which comes up as 
regularly as Whitaker's Almanac, and needs no reviewer. Nothing 
depreciatory is intended by this remark — ror magis whence Mr. Lang 
draws his wealth of materials. Some of the present fairy stories — the 
** Toutlewald,” for instance, and *' Jasper who herded the Hares "— 
are as good as any which have preceded them. We have only two com- 
ments to make. We wish, for the sake of his older readers, Mr. Lang 
would, in each case, indicate the original from which the translation is 
ma de, and we hope that no misguided parent or guardian will think 
of presenting the whole series to his charge. Children nowadays 
ae too many books, and for them the seventh part is better than the 
whole. 

«in Abum of Adventures. By Ascott R. Hopr. (Black.)—Mr. 
Hope belongs to the older school of story-tellers whose master is De Foe. 
Hle never deals with *Gorgons ard Hydras and Chimeras dire” ; in 


grizzlies and boa constrictors and cannibals he shows due economy; and, 
if occasionally he indulges in a pirate, his pirate is the ** mildest mannered 
man that ever cuta throat.” The album contains no adventure that might 
not have happened to an English. schoolboy, and boys who:e palates 
have not been vitiated by the strong waters and cayenne pepper of 
up-to-date Christmas books will prefer these plain tales written by a 
scholar and a gentleman. In the first two Dartmoor and Exmoor are 
admirably kodaked. If we must be critical, the French midshipma 1’s 
French /aisse à desirer, and that two starving schoolboys should for 
a day and a half have resisted the temptation of breaking open a 
meat-safe passes the bounds of credibility. 

The Boy's Odyssey. By WALTER C. PERRY. (Price 6s. Mac- 
millan.)—Ulysses leaves once more Calypso for his native shore, but 
this time in good company. Mr. Perry follows closely in the foot- 
steps of Messrs. Butcher and Lang, and he only once reminds us of 
Mr. S. Butler. ** One day Zeus had a very bad headache, so he 
called Heph.vestus (Vulcan, the blacksmith god) to split his head open.” 
This false note occurs in the prologue while the author is tuning up. 
This and the post-Ifomeric myths there narrated we could well have 
spared ; otherwise the work is well done. 

The Kings Blue Boys. By SukiLA L. BRAINE. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Jarrold & Sons )—4A very well told story. — Geoffry Latimer, who, as 
Lis grandfather's heir, is an object of dislike and envy to some 
scheming relations, falls into a trap laid for him in London. liis 
unusual height induces his captors, instead of knocking him on the 
head, to sell him to Frederick William of Prussia as a recruit for the 
famous Grenadier Guards. How he fares among them we recom- 
mend our readers to see for themselves. Miss Braine’s style is natural 
and her words are well chosen. It is a relief to turn to one of her stories 
after the slipshod writing too much in vogue at the 1 resent day. 

The Great Ahan’s Treasure, By CHARLES SQUIRE. (Price 35. 6d. 
Blackie.)— The treasure is of the usual unlimited amount— bars of 
gold and chests of priceless rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. The 
embalmed body of the Mongol conqueror, appropriately surrounded 
by scores of murdered attendants, keeps guard over his treasure- 
chamber. The English boy who sets out in search of it, with two 
devoted attendants, has many hairbreadth escapes and startling en- 
counters by the way. For some of his difficulties he has only him- 
self to thank, but they help to make up an exciting story. 

Scouting for Buller. By HERBERT HAYENS. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Nelson.)—The hero, Frank West, is an English lad bern in Cape- 
town, but settled on a farm in the Transvaal. On the outbreak of the 
war he and an Irish servant get away by the help of a friendly 
Dutchman, only to be captured by the Boers a few hours afterwards. 
They escape and join Barker’s scouts in Dundee. From this time 
West is on duty here, there, and everywhere, sharing in the battles 
of Colenso and Spion Kop, getting in and out of Ladysmith, &c., till 
some serious wounds at Lydenburg send him home invalided. The 
engagements are described from the point of view of the individual 
soldier, who gets but a partial idea of the battle as a whole ; but they 
are given with considerable spirit. 

With Redskins on the War Path. By S. WALKEY. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Cassell.)—M r. Walkey's stories are nothing if not exciting, and, from 
the moment in which Blyth Cary starts on his mission with the silver 
tomahawk to the day when he follows Wolfe to his las! victory on the 
Plains of Abraham, the reader is carried on breathle-sly from one 
adventure to another. The most insatiable appetite for thrilling ex- 
periences must be satished here. Jack Lovelace supplies a humorcus 
side to the tragic scenes among the Indians. The book is illustrated 
by Paul Hardy. 

Little John Cope. By L. L. WEEDON.— This is a nicely written 
little story of the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, in which, by a curious 
chance, the nephew of one of King George's generals becomes a de- 
voted adherent of Bonnie Prince Charlie. The boy helps to carry 
food to one of the Prince’s followers after the defeat at Culloden, 
and assists in the Prince's escape with Flora Macd»: ald. 

The Lion Cub. By FRED. Wistaw. (Price 3s. 6d. Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.)—This is a new edition of a story of Peter the Great in 
his young days and of a young fellow, half Russian half English, who 
has the good fortune to please the Tsar, and, though often on the verge 
of disgrace, manages to remain a life-long friend. The story is en- 
livened by fights with wolves and the rouch play in which Peter de- 
lighted, to say nothing of a few murders by the way. 

Bilicts and Bullets. By HUGH Sr LEGER. (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.)—The adventures of a young fellow who is troubled with a 
wicked uncle who bears a strong likeness to the one immortalized in 
“ The Babes in the Wood." Cecil Forrest enlists in the gth Hussars 
and does some police work in Ireland, but is kidnap. ed by his uncle’s 
orders and shipped off to Egypt. This part of the storv with his treat- 
ment by his captor is all rather absurd, but his attemi-ts at escape and 
his restoration to his regiment betore the Battle of Tcl el- Kebir are more 


interesting. Several of the men are well drawn, no ably one inveterate 
grumbler. Some of the illustrations are etlective. 
The Kofje Garrison. By G. MANVILLE FENN. (Price. 55. 


Chambers. )—A capital story of the Boer War, teline hew a small force 
of British soldiers held the village of Groenfontein against all the 
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attempts of the much more numerous Boers to dislodge them. Between 
the sorties to get supplies, the defence of the kopje, and exciting search 
for spies in the caves which honeycomb the mound, the reader's 
attention never has a chance to flag, and he turns the last page with 
regret. The illustrations by W. Boucher are spirited and good. 

Lassie. By the Author of ''Laddie." (Price 1s. Chambers.)— 
This little story is told in a very simple and charming fashion, and 
there is considerable humour in the descriptions of the village folks and 
their sayings. As for Lassie herself, the record may seem at first to be 
one of failure—a nature capable of noble thoughts and aims dragged 
down by sordid surroundings. But this is not the author's point of 
view ; those whose lives are reckoned here as failures may find them- 
selves ** the first by the Throne." 

Jack Ralston. By HAMPDEN BURNHAM. (Price 5s. Nelson.)— 
Jack is in the employ of the Hudson's Bay Company, and, notwith- 
standing his youth, he is often placed in positions of responsibility and 
danger. The accounts of his expeditions for sport or exploration are in- 
teresting enough, but we must confess to being rather bored with the good 
people at Fort Hope, and the author seems to alter his style altogether 
when writing of the *‘ fair girl" who is always wanting her own way, and 
who, with her mother, makes excursions in the summer, partly *' for 
the acquisition of the sweet pure air of the mountains.” The account 
of ine Indian attack at the end of the book is much more to the purpose. 

A Nest of Girls. By E. WEsTYN TiMLOWw. (Chambers.)—This 
picture of a large American boarding school will interest girls who have 
'some experience of school-life. To the uninitiated, the number of girls, 
their loves and hates, their chatter, and their curious names are a little 
confusing. Some of the characters are well sketched, and there are all 
kinds, from the universal favourite to the black sheep of the school, 
and the scarcely less objectionable child who is the petted plaything of 
so many, but is a kind of soulless Undine, quite unreliable. Most of 
the illustrations are well drawn, and one facing page 159 is excellent. 

A Handful of Rebels. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Jarrold & Sons.) — We do not envy the governess who had to reduce 
this handful of rebels to submission. The four Pempertons are bad 
enough ; but the small cousin who is called first Hester Wilmot and 
then Hester Hillier is more objectionable, though less openly rebellious. 
Being possessed of the inexhaustible patience and tact which so often 
fail in real life, the governess succeeds to admiration. The final sur- 
sender comes a little too suddenly, her pupils all taking to calling her 
by a pet name without any special reason. Children always like to 
hear of the naughtiness of other children, and will find the story 
amusing. Either the illustrator did not read his text carefuliy or the 
second picture has a wrong quotation and is misplaced. 

The Black Wolf’s Breed. By Harris Dickson. (Price £s. 
Methuen.)—A stirring tale of the times of Louis XIV. From a 
rough soldier of Bienville’s Guards in Louisiana one hardly expects 
such a fluent and flowery speech as De Mouret makes to the Grand 
Monarque, and, for a man trusted with an important mission, he was 
singularly rash in his after movements. The night scene in Bertrand's 
wine-room is rather gruesome, and so is the vision of Mad Michel ; 
but the interest is well sustained, and some of the illustrations are good. 

A Popular Girl. By May BALDWIN. (Price 3s. 6d. W. & R. 
Chambers.)—A girl's school-life in Munich. Fay Fairholme is the 
“ popular girl” ; but she is not nearly so interesting as the young 
American, Sibyl Potter, trying, as she must have been, to her pastors 
and masters. The story is of everyday life, and even a fire and a 
boat accident fail to enliven it much. 

A Little Irish. Girl. By J. M. CALLWELL. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Blackie.)— This is well worth the modest half-crown it claims. The 
story is full ofincident. The heroine, a bright-eyed and sharp-witted 
little Irish girl, after many adventures, is the means of ending a family 
feud. We would also particularly call attention to four excellent 
illustrations by Mr. Copping. 

Three Girls on a Ranch. By BESSIE MARCHANT. Ilustrated by 
W. E. WEBSTER. (Price 2s. 6d.  Blackie.)—The large family of 
Lovells, having settled in New Mexico, lose a newly gained fortune 
through the failure of a bank. Hard and adventurous times follow, 
which they safely weather, chiefly through the pluck of the eldest girl, 
Clem, whom we leave with every prospect of future happiness. The 
interest of the story is well sustained throughout. 

The New Panjandrum. By G. E. Farrow. (Price 5s. Arthur 
Pearson.)—A fantastic story of the adventures of Dick, Marjorie, and 
Fidge in search of the Great Roc's egg by command of the Great 
Panjandrum. The children meet many strange creatures, and their 
journey is enlivened by a foolish dodo. The book is nicely got up, and 
the illustrations are amusing. 

The Fortunes of Claude. By EDGAR PICKERING. (Price 3s. 6d. 
"Warne.)—No boy could fail to be pleased with this story. It begins 
with a mystery and a highwayman, and carries its hero through a suc- 
cession of thrilling situations. Culloden and the ghastly reprisals by 
the ‘‘ Cumberland Butcher," which followed, are vividly described, and 
the reader follows with unflagging interest the fortunes of Claude and 
his friends. There are several full-page illustrations by Lancelot 
2s but we prefer to these his clever little sketches which head the 
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Cassel s Saturday Journal, 1900-1.—(Price 7s. 6d. Cassell.)—A 
marvel of miscellaneous information. This handsome red volume of 
1,064 pages contains a little of everything—stories, anecdotes, jokes, 
comic pictures, bits of news about all kinds of people, and interviews 
with celebrities. A series of short stories by S. Walkey, ‘‘ Dramas of 
a Memorable Year,” and others of ** The Atlantic Ferry” and ‘‘ Holiday 
Haunts,” help to make up a volume which will be a treasure to any 
village club. Some of the full-page illustrations come out very well. 

The Boy's Own Annual, 1900-1901. (Price 8s. Religious Tract 
Society.) —The ** Boy's Own” has been a first favourite for many years, 
and well deserves its popularity. The new annual contains long stories 
by Harold Avery, Macdonald Oxley, Gordon Stables, and others, to say 
nothing of short stories innumerable. Sports and occupations of all 
kinds find a place here. Indeed, few things that interest boys are 
passed over, so wide is the range of the Boy's Own Paper, and so widely 
does it cater for itsc/renté/e. On the fly-leaves are some quaint sketches 
of old London scenes and cries. Among the large coloured plates, 
** The Standard Bearer,” ** A Sandstorm in the Desert,” and ** A Fish 
Market " come out most satisfactorily. 

The Girls Own Annual. Vol. XXII. (Price 8s. Religious Tract 
Society.)—A handsome volume, containing much that is interesting to 
girls—stories by popular writers, and papers on many practical matters, 
dressmaking, cooking, hygiene, and social questions. Provision is 
made for divergent tastes . there are hints on how to manage a garden, 
how to do different kinds of fancy work, and how to recognize the 
marks on European china. We do not, by the way, see the paper on 
** China in Great Britain," alluded to in the first of the series. '* Co- 
operation in our Village" shows what may be done by energetic 
people. A full-length portrait of the Queen forms the frontispiece, 
and there are a great many other illustrations, some of which are 
coloured. 

From Playground to Battlefield. By FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. )—This is a good story of 
the year 1815. The hardships of an academy for young gentlemen, 
of the old style, where the boys get more caning than instruction, drive 
the hero, Leslie Spencer, and his friends to enlist, Leslie as a bugl^r in 
the 44th Regiment, and they have their baptism of fire at Quatre Bras. 
Their adventures afterwards, as well as those in the house haunted by 
smugglers, are entertaining. The author is less happy when he gets 
the boys into General Owen's house, and every one sets to work to clear 
up the mysteries of their parentage. The middle-aged, stout Mr. 
Jenkins sinking into a chair, overcome by emotion, cannot but appear 
a comic figure. There are some good illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 

Mrs. Hammond's Children. By MARY STRAFFORD. (R. Brimley 
Johnson.)—This is in many ways a clever production. The author 
shows corsiderable observation of children’s ways, and has at her 
command a large vocabulary of schoolboy slang. The opening scenes, 
the sad story of the Sirdar and the Hammond Parliament, are all true 
to life. It isa pity that anything so absurd and unnatural as the episode 
of the bosom friend and the sale of the cloak should have been intro- 
duced. Some of the illustrations are vigorously drawn, but in those by 
A. Strafford the heads are large and out of proportion. 

The Youngest Girl in the School. By EVELYN SHARP. (Price 6s. 
Macmillan).—These experiences of a small child, used only to the 
society of her five brothers, when she is launched into a big girls’ 
school, are brightly told. Barbara is a curious mixture of a tom-boy 
and a dreamer, and one of her dreams has been of an ideal school 
where she will be warmly received and made much of. Needless to 
say, she is soon undeceived. The effects of the canon’s exhortation are 
amusing, though the children would hardly have carried things to such 
a length, and ** Finny " certainly errs on the side of toleration all round. 
The illustrations are by Charles E. Brock, and some of them —the 
frontispiece, the canon, and the fat music master—are very good. The 
schoolgirls don’t answer to the descriptions, and Dr. Hurst could not 
possibly have turned into a satisfactory prince. 

With Wellington to Waterloo. By HAROLD AVERY. (Price 1s. 
Wells Gardner & Co.)—A capital story. A farmer’s son, who is out 
with the ** free traders" for a lark, believes he has killed an exciseman 
who cuts off his escape. Fearing the consequences, he enlists as 
trumpeter in a battery of Koyal Horse Artillery just starting for oe 
before the Waterloo campaign, and we have a spirited account of the 
battle as he saw it. The incident of the spy seems a little meaning- 
less—it leads to nothing. 

An Animal Alphabet. Drawn by Harry B. NEILSON. (Price 
2s. 6d. Blackie.) —The path of learning is made easy in these days, 
and the alphabet, as set forth by Mr. Neilson, is so attractive that the 
lesson hour will be hailed with delight by any small child who is happy 
enough to possess the ‘‘ Animal Alphabet.” Drawing and printing 
are excellent, and the expression of the various animals and birds most 
amusing. 

The Animal Book, By FRED SMITH. (2s. 6d. Blackie.)—4A very 
attractive book, excellent paper and print, with thirty-four large illus- 
trations of animals by F. Specht, and a well coloured frontispiece. The 
author of ‘‘ The Boyhood of a Naturalist” has done his work well in 
describing the different animals and their habitat in a way children 
will understand and like. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 
Greek and Latin Compositions. By Richard Shilleto. 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Eumenides of /Eschylus. Edited by L. D. Barnett. ('' Blackie's 
Illustrated Greek Series.’’) 


Cambridge 


Aristophanes, The Knights. Edited by R. A. Neil Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 
The House of Atreus, translated into English verse. By E. D. A. 


Morshead. (‘‘ Golden Treasury Series.") Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
Notes on Julian and a Translation of his Public Letters. By E. J. 
Chinnock. Nutt, Is. 6d. net. 
Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio. By Philip H. Wicksteed and E. G. 
Gardner. Constable, 12s. 
Bell’s Latin Course. By E. C. Marchant and J. G. Spencer. 
Part III., 1s. 6d. 
Divinity. 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
Kenyon. Macmillan, 10s. net. 
Biblia Innocentium. Part II. By J. W. Mackail. Longmans, ss. 
Rivingtons’ Handbooks to the Bible and Prayer Kook: Luke. 
Morley Stevenson. 2s. 6d. 
Drawing. 


By R. G. Hatton. 


By F. G. 


Perspective for Art Students. Chapman & Hall, 


Ss. 
A Text-Book of Sciography. By J. H. A. M‘Intyre. Blackie, 3s. 6d. 
English. 

The Works of Chaucer. Edited by Prof. W. W. Skeat. 
Press, 3s. 6d. ; on Oxford India paper, 8s. 

Shakespeare, Tragedy of King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

English Language, its History and Structure. 
Edition, revised. Clive, 3s. 6d. 

Geography. 

The Dawn of Modern Geography. Part II., A.D. 800-1260. By 

C. R. Beazley. Murray, 18s. 


By W. H. Low. Sixth 


Pitman's New Era Geography Readers: Europe. Is. 6d. 
History. 
The Story of the Nations: Wales. By O. M. Edwards. Fisher 


Unwin, 5s. 
The Great Persian War. 
Murray, 21s. net. 


By G. B. Grundy. With illustrations. 


Conference between William Laud and Mr. Fisher, the Jesuit. New 
Edition. By C. H. Simpkinson. Macmillan, 8s. net. 
Essays on the Teaching of History. By various authors. Cambridge | 


University Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

A General History of Europe, 350-1900. By O. J. Thatcher and F. | 
Schwill. With maps and geographical tables. Murray, gs. 

Medieval London. By W. Benham, D.D., and Charles Welch. 
Seeley, 5s. net. ; in cloth, 7s. net. 

La France au milieu du XVIIe Siccle d’apres la Correspondance de 
Gui Patin. Armand Colin, 4 fr. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Theatre, its Development in France and England, &c. By Charles 
Hastings. Authorized translation by Frances A. Welby. Duck- 
worth, 83. net. 

The Lore of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin. 
10s. 6d. 
Modern Athens. 
Bullen. 
Lectures and Essays. By the late W. K. Clifford. 

millan, 10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Modern Business Methods. By F. Hooper and 
. Graham. (1) Import and Export Trade. 3s. 6d. (2) The 
Iome Trade, 2s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Optical Lantern Handbook. By Paul N. Hasluck. Cassell, 1s. 


Modern Languages. 
Portuguese Grammar and Commercial Handbook. By J. C. Masca- 
renhas. Hirschfeld, 5s. net. 
A Guide to Advanced German Composition. 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 


H 


Illustrated. Oliphant, 


By George Horton. Illustrated by C. K. Simson. 


Mac- 


2 vols. 


By Eduard Ehrke. 


Science. 

Introduction to Psychology. By Mary Whiton Calkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Mind of the Child. By Ennis Richmond. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Earth's Beginning. By Sir Robert S. Ball. Cassell, 7s. 6d. 

Lectures "y the Study of Language. By Prof. Hans Vertel. E. Arnold, 
I2S. . 

Introduction to Chemical Philosophy. Tenth 
Edition, revised, with Answers. Longmans, 5s. 6d. 

A First Course of Practical Science. By J. H. Leonard and J. H. 
Gladstone, F. R.S. Murray, 1s. 6d. 


Macmillan, 


By W. A. Tilden. 


By Rev. 


Clarendon | 


[Dec. 1901. 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


[Jtems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23ra inst.) 


3.-—Teachers’ Guild Conjoint Meeting. Lecture by Claude Monte- 
fiore, Esq., on * Motives or Prizes," at South Hampstead 
High School, at 8 p.m. 
5.—South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea, 7.30 p.m. Day School 
Prize and Certificate Distribution by Prof. Sir Michael Foster, 
K.C.B., M.P., Sec. R.S. 
5, 12. —Childhood Society. Public Lectures at Library of Sanitary 
Institute, 72 Margaret Street, at 8 p.m. 
10-12.—College of Preceptors. Lower Forms Examination. 
10-14.—College of Preceptors. Certificate Examination. 
12.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 
13. —South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea, 8 p.m. Evening Class and’ 
Day College Prize and Certificate Distribution by Prof. 
Riicker, Principal of London University. Sidney Webb, 
Esq., LL.D., L.C.C., in the Chair. 
15.— Post Translations, &c., for Zhe Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 
16.— Cambridge Local Examinations commence. 
1902 now ready.] 
19, 20. — Annual Meeting of Modern Language Association, College o. 
Preceptors. 
20.— Royal Holloway College. Michaelmas Term ends. 
20, 21.— Head Masters’ Conference at Cambridge. . 
23.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the January issue of The Journal of Education. 
27 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the January issue of The Journal 
of Education. 


The January issue of 77e Journal of Education will be published 
on Friday, January 3, 1902. 


[Regulations for 


Paris.—Christmas Holidays. French Course. Apply to W. G. 

Lipscomb, Esq., Secretary, Modern Language Association, 

University College School, London, W.C. 

I3, I4, 1902.— Teachers Guild Conference at College of 

Preceptors’ Hall, Bloomsbury Square. Conference is open to 

all members of the Guild and also to members of the College 

of Preceptors. 

January 7-10, 1902. — College of Preceptors. Examination of Teachers. 
for Diplomas. 


January 


FROEBEL SOCIETY, BRADFORD BRANCH.—A Branch of the Froebel 
Society has been formed in Bradford, of which Alderman Arthur 
Anderton, Chairman of the West Riding Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, has consented to act as President, and Mrs. L. C. Miall and 
the Rev. Canon Lowther Clarke as Vice-Presidents. Miss E. T. Lodge 
is the Hon. Secretary, and there are already over eighty members. 
Meetings are held every month, except during the holidays, for the 
reading and discussion of lectures and papers. <A fair amount of work 
has already been done. At one of the meetings Miss Wragge, of the 
Blackheath Kindergarten College, who has taken great interest in the 
formation of the branch, gave a suggestive lecture on ‘‘ Stories and 
Games in the Kindergarten,” illustrated by many drawings made by 
her students for use in such lessons. At another meeting, Miss M. 
Macmillan lectured on ** Colour," showing the great effect of colour 
in the development of children, and the importance, therefore, of 
placing them in favourable colour surroundings, as well as in giving 
them definite training in its right appreciation. Miss Simpson, of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, has given an excellent course of lectures 
on *' Nature-Study during the Summer and Autumn." The special 
subjects were carefully adapted to the special season of each lecture, 
and were illustrated with lantern slides. **Seeds and Seedlings,” 
** Trees in June," ** The Life Story of a Butterfly," ** Autumn Fruits," 
** Preparation for Winter," were among the subjects, and the wealth of 
material for such lessons to be had for the trouble of merely picking it 
up was forcibly brought home to the audience by the quantities of 
specimens supplied. The lectures themselves were excellent examples 
of how such lessons may be given to children, as well as to teachers, 
being lucid, well arranged, and compelling careful observation, besides 
directing the attention or increasing the interest of those who heard 
them in some of the simpler and more ordinary aspects of Nature. The 
year's work will close with a lecture from Dr. Therr, Medical Officer 
to the Bradíord School Board, on ** Infants at School." 


Dec. 19or.] 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
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How to Succeed 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. In Your Examination. 


The Finest School Atias in the Market for Eighteenpence. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. Edited by H. O. 
ARNoLDp-FonsTER, M.P., Author of “ The Citizen Reader," ‘This World of 
Ours," &c. A magnificent Atlas, including 48 pages of Coloured Maps, several 
of them double-page, and Pictorial Diagrams. ith an Introduction on the 
Construction and Reading of Maps by A. J. Hernertson, Ph.D. 

Among the notable features of this Atlas are: (1) The Specimens of Ordnance 
Surveys and Admiralty Charts; (2) the lucid Astronomical Diagrams; (3) the 
beautifully coloured Physical Maps; (4) the careful Selection of Names without 
overcrowding ; (5) the constant Presentation of Uniform Scales for comparison ; 
(6) an Historical Series of Maps illustrating the Building of the British Empire ; 
(7) an excellent Map of Palestine. 

The size of the Atlas is about 12X9 inches, and it is issued in the following 


editions :— 
Stout paper wrapper, with cloth strip | Cloth cut flush, 2s. 6d. 
at back, 1s. 6d. Limp cloth, 35. 


Paper boards, 2s. Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE BRITANNIA HISTORY READERS. Book IV.: 
Men and Movements in European History from Charlemagne to Victor 
Emmanuel. Illustrated with fine reproductions of famous historical pictures. 
Cloth, zs. 6d. ust out. 


THH STORY OF THH NORTH COUNTRY. Dealin 
with Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, and the Scottis 
Border. Beautifully Illustrated. 256 pp. Cloth, 1s.-6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., 
Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, ss. 

Also in Two Parts, each Part complete with Index, 3s. Part I. : From the Earliest 
Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. Alsoin Three Divisions. Division I.— 
To A.D. 1307, cloth 2s. ; Division 11.—4.D. 1307 to 1688, cloth, 2s. ; Division III.— 
A.D. 1688 to 1885, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Based chiefly 


on Oman's “ History of England." By C. H. Eastwoop, Head Master of 
Redheugh School, Gateshead. 160 pp. 2s. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
C. W. Oman, M.A. With Maps and Appendices. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. by 


E. S. Symes. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


LHSSONS IN OLD THSTAMENT HISTORY. By the 


Ven. A. S. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. 4sopp., with Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. By 
A. J. HEeRBERTSON, Ph.D. With 16 pp. of Coloured Maps, so Outline and 
Photographic Relief Maps, and nearly 700 Illustrations and Diagrams. ss. 


LAURBATA Selections from the best Poets from Shakespeare to 
Swinburne, with Biographical Notes. Edited by R. Witson, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Prof. DowbEN writes:—"‘ It seems to me an admirably chosen book of poetry 
for the young. Any young reader who had come to enjoy its contents would have 
gained a valuable possession and would be on the way to further gains.” 


THE LAURBATH POETRY BOOKS. An entirely new 
series of selections from the best poetry, in nine books. The first seven contain 
duated miscellaneous poems ; Book VIII. contains extracts from Tennyson ; 
k IX. extracts from Shakespeare. Each Book 48 pages. Paper, 2d.; 
cloth, 4d. l 
A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. MUDGE, 
A.R.C.Sc. Lond., Lecturer in Biology at the London School of Medicine for 
Women. With about i50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Arnold’s School Shakespeare. 
GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling and Sixpence 
KING LEAR 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


MACBETH. RICHARD II. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. HENRY V. 
JULIUS C RICHARD 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'8 DREAM. KING JOHN. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. CORIOLANUS. 
THE TEMPEST. HAMLET. 


Arnold’s British Ciassics for Schoois. 
GeneraL EpiToR—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


ISE LOST. Books I. and II. | MARMION. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE 


P. 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. LAKE. 
ARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. IS. 6d. 
Cloth, 2s. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 
OF THE LAST MIN-| MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 
1s. 3d. ROME. Cloth, :s. 6d. 


Cloth, 
1s. 3d. 

THE LAY 
STREL. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free 
on application. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


By GHORGE A. WADH, B.A. Lond. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Educational Review.—‘' Every student preparing for examination should 
read this book." 

The Academy,—‘‘ We observe much good advice and some practical hints." 

The Pilot.—'* Weexpected to find another of the familiar cram books, but we do not 
see how any private student could fail to benefit from the good advice here given as 
to methods and times of work, tuition, health, and fitness. We can recommend it." 

The Liverpool Mercury.—'' His suggestions are all to the point, and deal with 
different branches of a variety of examinations. It is bound to be of value to 
students young and old." 


London GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


IT BRIGHTENS SCHOOL LIFE! 


HARBUTT'S * PLASTICINE " 


Is a Clean, ever Plastic Modelling Material, and invaluable 
adjunct in Education. No School should be without a supply 
ready to hand for experimental purposes. 

One of its special uses is in teaching Geography and making 
Relief Maps. 


From alil School Supply Stationers, 
or from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., BATH. 


Jusr PUBLISECLHIO. 
uc C VER a IE RUcDZDGCUDL GET iC VS ACE BE 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF FOLIAGE, 
FLOWERS, AND FRUIT. 


Consisting of Twenty-four Reproductions of Photographs from Nature. 
By WM. J. CARROLL. 


Arranged in Graduated Order, with Directions to the Student, and Illustrated by 
46 Analytical Diagrams of Construction 


By JOHN CARROLL, 


Art Master and Examiner in Drawing. 
Demy 4to (1: by 8 inches). In stiff boards, rs. 6d. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. Adopted by the 
London and many other School Boards. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR SCIENCE 
AND ART STUDENTS. 


By JOHN CAHROLL. 


New and Enlarged Edition (46th) Brought up to the latest requirements of the 
Science and Art Department, including the Application of Geometry to Setting Out 
Schemes of Ornament and Spacing of Surfaces for Decoration. Strongly bound in 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

KEY to Exercises on the Orthographic Projection of Points, Lines, Planes, Solids, 
and Simple Figures in the above. Strongly bound in cloth, rs. 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. 


Oonsisting of 24 dares dr o Reproductions of Examples of Relief Orna- 

ment and 68 ri Diagrams of Oonstruotion, des and 
Arangoa pe pea order, with directions to the Student as to the 
method of prooeeding 


By JOHN CARROLL. 
Demy 4to (11 by 8 inches). In stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General Schoel 
Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard St., London, W. 
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W.& R. CHAMBERS S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, Volume I. of an Entirely New Edition of 


CHAMBERS'S 


CYCLOP/EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
In Three Handsome Volumes, imp. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. 


Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially reproduced for this book 
from the most authentic Paintings and Engravings known. 


The Contributors to the present volume include 
Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, Dr. S. R. GARDINER, 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD, i Pror. SAINTSBURY, 
Mr. SIDNEY LEE, Pror. P. HUME BROWN, Mr. A. H. BULLEN, &c. 


CHAMBERS'S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, Editor of  Chambers's English 
Dictionary." 
Over 100,000 References. 1,206 pages. Demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
Journal of Education says: '* À miracle of scholarship and cheapness combined.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With Life and Notes by WM. WALLACE, LL.D. 
Containing Twenty beautiful Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
O. Martin Hardie, R.B.A.; W. D. Mackay, B.8.A.; George O. Reid, A. R.8.A. ; 
E. B. Nisbet, A. R.8. A. : G. Pirie. 
One Volume, 572 pages, demy 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, G. MANVILLE FENN, Author 
of ‘* Laddie,” &c., &c. 


Artistically bound, and charmingly illustrated by such well known Artists as 
W. Boucher, Lewis Baumer, Harold Copping, Arthur Rackham, W. Rainey, 
Percy Tarrant, &c., &c. 


6s. 
A aaar OF GIRLS; or, Boarding School Days. By E. WksTvN 
IMLOW. 


GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: A School Story. By L.T. MEADE. 


58. 
THE KOPJE GARRISON: A Tale of the Boer War. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. 


A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. By L. T. Meane. 


COURAGE AND CONFLICT. A Series of Stories by G. A. Henry, F. T. 
BurLgN, FRED WuisHAW, &c. 


3s. Gd. 
CORBY CORNER; or, How they Kept a Parm. By L. T. MEADE. 


A POPULAR GIRL: A Tale of School Life in Germany. By 
May BALDWIN. 


THE ARGONWAUTS OP THE AMAZON. ByC. R. Kenvon. 


JEREY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of Merri- 
ment and Mystery. By H. Barrow Nortn. 


OUT OF BOUNDS. A Series of School Stories. By ANDREW Home. 


" MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “TOO.” By Mrs. Moes- 
WORTH, Uniform with '' Hoodie,” '' Hermy,” “The Boys and 1," &c. 


2s. 6d. 
MORE ANIMAL STORIES. Edited by Rosert Cocurane. Including 
^A “Rab and His Friends," by Dr. Jonn Brown. 


18. 
LASSIE. By the Author of '' Laddie,” '* Tip-Cat," &c. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Price One Shilling. Ready November 29th. 
Contains Fascinating Stories by 
LOUIS BECKE, D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE, H. A. BRYDEN, 
F. G. AFLALO, T. ST. E. HAKE, Mrs. MACQUOID, 
And Articles containing Artistic and Literary Reminiscences by 


W. W. FENN ('' Memories of Millais”) and G. MANVILLE FENN ("Old 
Journal Days”). 
In addition to above there are a host of articles of an entertaining and instructive 
character, admirably adapted for readers who are on the outlook for a Ohristmas 
Number which will supply them with much pleasant and profitable reading. 


W.. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Cassell & Company's Announcements 


New PRIZE BOOKS. 


The Earth's Beginning. By Sir RoBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D., &c. With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


British Sculpture and Scuiptors of To-day. By 
M. H. SriELMANN. With about 200 Illustrations. 5s. net; handsomely bcund 
in cloth, 7s. €d. net. 


A Masque of Days. 
Dressed and Decorated by WAtL T&K CRANE. 
Colour. 6s. 


Strange Adventures in Dicky-Bird Land, Stories 
told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and Overheard by R. KEARTON, 
F.Z.S. Ilustrated from Photos by C. KEARTON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; and cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Child's Bible. Illustrated with roo New Full-page Plates, 
including 12 in Colours. Reset in New Type. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, ros. 6d. 


Treasure isiand. A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. 
By R. L. Stevenson. With so New and Original Illustrations by Wat 
PAGET. 3s. 6d. 


Under the Great Bear. 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


With Redskins on the Warpath. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Pederson’s Niece. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Tom and Some Other Giris. By Jessie MANSERGH (Mrs. 
G. bE Horne Vaizgy). With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Blazing Arrow. By Epwarp S.E tis. With 4 Plates. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Chieftain and Scout. 
Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Familiar Butterflies and Moths. By W. F. KIRBY, 
F.L.S., F.E.S., Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum 
(Natural History). With 18 Magnificent Coloured Plates. 


Peri! and Patriotism. True Tales of Heroic Deeds 
and Startling Adventures. Profusely Illustrated by Leading Artists with 
stirring Pictures expressly prepared for the work. ss. 


From the last Essays of Elia. Newly 
With 40 Full-page Designs in 


By Kırk Munroe. With 12 


By S. WALKEY. 


By ISABEL SUART ROBSON. 


By Epwarp S. ELis. With 4 


Uniform with MacWhirter's ‘‘ Landscape Painting in Water-Colour." 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
With 24 Coloured Plates. 6o pages, crown 4to, 5s. 


* [t gives twenty-four charming drawings in colour by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, which 
are described, technically explained, and furnished with an expository introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Edwin Bale. Students and amateurs will learn. much from this 
instructive and attractive album." — Scotsman. 


Fourth and Revised Bdition. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A, M.P. 


From the Landing of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. Copiously Illustrated, 55; 
or, with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


“ While it is certain to become a standard history book in schools, it is at 
the same time inost conveniently arranged for use in the home as a dependable 
book to be referred to in all matters of historical fact, and it is also written so clearly 
and attractively that it may be read right through merely for its interest as a straight- 
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THE EDUCATION BILL OF 19o2.* 


By Sir RICHARD JEBB, M.P. 


HEN I had the honour of being invited to be the guest 
of the United Club this evening, and to speak on the 
educational policy of the Unionist Party, I had to consider in 
what manner I might best employ the opportunity which your 
kindness had afforded. My function, I remembered, was not 
simply to give an address, but to open a discussion. It seemed 
to me, then, that I should probably be most useful if I endea- 
voured to propound certain definite questions, to state some of 
the proposed solutions, and to indicate any difficulties which 
these proposals might suggest. 
I will begin by a brief account of the existing situation. 
Secondary education in this country has long suffered from 
the absence of any central control, from the overlapping juris- 
diction of various Authorities, and from the fact that there has 
been no systematic division of work among the schools. In 
some kinds of teaching work the supply has been redundant ; 
in others, defective. For a better organization, the first essential 
was a Central Authority ; the next is the creation of Local 
Authorities. A Central Authority was established in 1899. The 
old Education Department was properly concerned with ele- 
mentary education only, and touched secondary only at certain 
points. The Board of Education, created in 1899, deals with 
all education below the University. But we are still waiting for 
Local Authorities. In 1900 the Lord President of the Council 
introduced, in the House of Lords, a Bill which was practically 
the Bill brought in this year, minus Clause 8, which was after- 
wards made necessary by the Cockerton judgment. That judg- 
ment was given at the end of 1900, and confirmed on appeal 
last spring. School Boards can raise an unlimited rate for the 
elementary education of children. The Cockerton judgment 
decided that that rate cannot lawfully be applied to education 
of children which is clearly not elementary, nor to the free 
education of adults in evening continuation schools. The 
School Boards were thus debarred from using the school fund 
for certain higher-grade schools which they were carrying on. 
But, until the new Local Authorities for Secondary Education 
should be at work, it was expedient to make some temporary 
provision for the carrying on of such schools. Hence Clause 8 
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in the Education Bill of last Session provided as follows 
(Clause 8) :—“ Where a Scho:.! Board, at the passing of this 
Act, is maintaining out of the school fund any school to which 
the school fund is not lawfully applicable, the Education 
Authority may empower the School Board to continue to carry 
on the school on such terms as may be agreed upon [;.e., 
between the Education Authority and the School Board] or, 
in default of agreement, determined by the Board of Educa- 
tion.” The Bill having been withdrawn towards the end of 
June, a short Bill was then passed, to serve the purpose of 
Clause 8 in the first Bill. It enacts that the Council of the 
County or County Borough, or any other Local Authority under 
the Technical Instruction Acts (1889 and 1891), may empower 
a School Board to carry on for one year from July 31, 1901, any 
school in existence before that date to which the school fund is 
not lawfully applicable. 

When the first Bill was withdrawn, on June 27, the Govern- 
ment intimated that legislation was only postponed. Mr. Balfour 
said: “Our intention will be to give a very early and very 
honourable place to an Education Bill in the course of the 
forthcoming Session." With regard to the Local Authorities 
for Education, which such a Bill will doubtless establish, the 
first question concerns the mode of constituting them. 


Constitution of the Local Authority. 


If the method adopted in the Bill of this year be followed, 
the Council of every county and county borough will frame a 
scheme for the constitution of an Education Committee. Every 
such scheme must provide that a majority of the members of 
the Committee shall be members of the Council, and that 
there shall be other members, male or female, not members 
of the Council. That was the only express provision made in 
the Bill with regard to the composition of the Education Com- 
mittee. It is evidently desirable that the Committee should 
include some persons possessing a competent knowledge of 
educational matters. But the objection to prescribing that in 
the Bill is the difficulty—or, perhaps, impossibility—of framing 
a definition of such persons which would be suitable in every 
case. For the inclusion of such persons we must rely on the 
scheme framed to meet the requirements and circumstances of 
each locality. The scheme may also provide for the inclusion 
of some women as members. "That scheme will be framed by the 
County or County Borough Council, which can reccive advice, if 
desired, from the Board of Education as to the general form 
in which the scheme should be drawn up. The scheme would 
then be sent to the Board of Education, which would publish 
it in the locality concerned, and, if necessary, hold a local 
inquiry. When finally approved by the Board of Education, 
the scheme would have effect as if enacted in the Act. Ifa 
Municipal Council should have failed to make a scheme within 
twelve months after the passing of the Act, the Board would 
then make one, which would be laid before each House of 
Parliament for not less than thirty days. 

On this plan the basis of the Local Authority for Education 
is the municipal body, which has already for several years 
exercised powers in regard to certain forms of technical and 
secondary education. With regard to the educational area, 
a certain elasticity will be allowed. The scheme may provide 
for a Joint Education Committee of two or more Councils, or 
for a separate Education Committee for any part of a county. 


The Scope of the Education Authoritys Powers. 


The next question which occurs is a most important one. 
Should the new Authority deal from the outset with elementary 
as well as secondary education? When the Bill was brought 
in this year the Vice-President stated that the new Authority 
was “intended to supervise education of every kind, whether 
elementary, secondary, or technical "—that is, it was intended 
ultimately to do so. In the Bill the power of the new Authority 
was actually limited to secondary education. It is high time 
that there was one Local Authority for schools of every grade. 
That is generally recognized. The difference between a 
primary and a secondary school depends less on the subjects 
taught than on the general aim of the school and the character 
of the instruction ; and the chief factor in determining these 
is the leaving-age of the pupil. Primary education, ordinary 
and higher, is, broadly speaking, that which is planned for a 
leaving-age of fifteen at the latest. In secondary education 
there are two main classes of schools—one in which the normal 


leaving-age is sixteen or seventeen, and another in which it is 
eighteen or nineteen. Now it is desirable that, after the primary 
school, all children capable of profiting by it should. continue 
their education. One of the functions of a Local Authority 
will be to provide, by scholarships and otherwise, for such con- 
tinuity. But, if the Authority is to be successful in adjusting 
the upper edge of primary education to the lower edge of 
secondary, it should have supervision of both. 

There are, then, some strong arguments in favour of invest- 
ing the new Local Authority from the start with this compre- 
hensive power. It is of urgent importance that our technical 
and commercial education should not be merely such, but 
should rest, as it does in some other countries—in Germany 
especially—on a liberal basis—z.e., on the general cultivation of 
the intelligence. But this cannot be effected until primary 
and secondary education are properly co-ordinated. And this 
is a need which brooks no avoidable delay. Again, the case of 
the denominational elementary schools claims early attention 
—not in the interests merely of any religious denomination, 
but in those of the nation, since such schools form a very 
large element in our supply of elementary instruction. 

On the other hand, we must not ignore certain difficulties 
which are involved in the proposal to make the new Authority 
responsible at the outset for primary education as well as 
secondary. Where School Boards exist, they are now the Local 
Authorities for Primary Education. There are School Boards 
which might at once be abolished without exciting much regret. 
But there are others, especially among the larger School Boards 
in the great towns, which have done, and are doing, excellent 
work, and which derive prestige from a long and creditable his- 
tory. There are places where probably the proposed abolition 
of the School Board would encounter much opposition. It has 
been suggested that a local option should be given as to whether 
a School Board should or should not continue to exist. But we 
must observe what the probable result would be. The weaker 
and less efficient School Boards would doubtless, as a rule, be 
abolished. But there would be a survival of the fittest. Anda 
large School Board, which had lived through the ordeal of local 
option, would be in a stronger position than before. In that 
locality, then, it would be harder than ever to obtain our single 
Authority for schools of every grade ; unless, indeed, some ar- 
rangement could be made by which the School Board, deprived 
of separate rating powers, should be merely the agent of the 
new Local Authority. In stating this difficulty, I may point out 
that, so far as it goes, it is an argument, not merely against an 
immediate transfer, but against a transfer at any time ; indeed 
the difficulty would obviously be the greater the longer the 
School Boards were left in possession of the field. 

There is another argument which is used against an immediate 
transfer, viz., that the new Local Authority for Education will be 
overburdened if it has to undertake both secondary and primary 
schools at the start. This objection might probably be felt in 
some cases, ' ut it does not seem decisive. The new Authority 
should be able to deal with the larger task if, in framing the 
scheme, regard was had to the choice of persons respectively 
fitted to deal with each kind of education, and if the offices of 
the Authority were properly equipped and staffed for the two- 
fold purpose. 

This difficult question should be considered, also, with refer- 
ence to the practical conditions of legislation. How does it 
affect the probable demand of the Education Bill on Parlia- 
mentary time? Whatever shape the Bill may take, it will prob- 
ably require a considerable amount of time. But it is to have 
(we understand) an early place in the programme ¢ and it is a 
question of first-rate national importance. Suppose that the 
Bill is confined to secondary education. As, in that case, it will 
be only a part of the needed measure—the rest being relegated 
to an uncertain future—it will excite less enthusiasm among its 
supporters, while it will incur much opposition which would have 
been avoided or weakened if the Bill had dealt with elementary 
education also. It will still be possible to make speeches in 
debate about elementary education, and to move amendments 
with a view to enlarging the scope of the Bill. If, on the other 
hand, elementary education comes into the Bill, it is true that 
there will be an addition to the amount of controversial detail ; 
but the Bill, as a whole, will be viewed in many quarters with 
more favour, and there will be a greater reluctance to lose it. 
Any calculation of this sort must be vague and precarious. My 
point is merely this—it seems unsafe to assume that, in this par- 
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ticular case, the narrower measure would take up less time than 
the larger. No doubt all this will be carefully weighed by those 
who are responsible for the framing of the Bill and for the con- 
duct of business in Parliament. But the Government are prob- 
ably aware that among their supporters, in the House and 
outside of it, there are not a few who are disposed to think that 
the bolder course might be the wiser. A Bill, not necessarily 
of many clauses, which gave both primary and secondary edu- 
cation to the new Local Authority would have strong support, 
both in Parliament and in the country. It would go far to settle 
a question of which the settlement is overdue. 


Local Autonomy in Primary Education. 


Now, suppose that the new Local Authority is to control ele- 
mentary education as well as secondary. Is it desirable that, 
in respect to elementary education, a County Council should 
have direct control over all the boroughs in its area which 
are not county boroughs? There are many towns smaller 
than county boroughs, yet of considerable size, which would 
have a fair claim to autonomy as regards elementary education, 
though not as regards secondary. Their elementary schools have 
hitherto been managed without the interference of the County 
Council. But where should the line be drawn as to the size of 
the town? Perhaps at a population of about twenty thousand, 
or, at lowest, fifteen thousand. Such a borough might, by de- 
volution from the County Council, be entrusted with powers of 
management for elementary education, and might also be given 
separate rating power for elementary education, while remain- 
ing under the County Council in respect to secondary. 

Boroughs of less than fifteen thousand, and urban districts, 
might also have certain powers of management for elementary 
education delegated to them by the County Council, though 
they were not given separate rating powers. 

A similar provision would be applicable to the case of London, 
which, as is generally agreed, will require special treatment in 
some respects. .The London County Council will be able to 
frame its scheme for an Education Committee with a view to 
the special needs of the Metropolis. That Committee would 
be the Local Authority for Secondary Education throughout the 
county of London, and would also be the Local Authority in 
chief for Elementary Education. But some degree of autonomy 
in regard to elementary education might justly be given to the 
London Borough Councils. 


Rating Powers of the Education Authority. 


What rating powers should be given to the new Authority? 
The Bill of 1901 empowered the Council of a county or a 
county borough to raise a rate of not more than twopence in the 
pound for education other than elementary. The Council of an 
urban district might also raise a rate of a penny in the pound for 
the purposes of education other than elementary, subject to 
agreement with the County Council as to the manner in which 
the money should be applied. The product of such rates would 
vary much in different places, and it may be doubted whether it 
would always be sufficient. In the case of elementary education, 
the rate would necessarily be unlimited, as it is now, since ele- 
mentary education is compulsory, and, therefore, requires an 
elastic fund. It is to be remembered, with regard to any 
education rate which may hereafter be levied throughout a 
county, that in many places it will be an altogether new 
thing. Hitherto there has been an education rate only where 
there has been a School Board. Now a district which has 
never had a Board school may have to pay an education rate, 
which would in part be applied to defraying expenses of schools 
in other districts also. It must be the care of the Local 
Authority to see that, in return for the payment of the rate 
throughout the county, there shall be a more equable distribu- 
tion of educational advantages over the whole area. 


Denominational Schools. 


I wish now to touch on another question which is both urgent 
and difficult. Should rate-aid be given to denominational ele- 
mentary schools ; and, if so, under what conditions? A few 
years ago such an idea was equally distasteful to the friends and 
to the foes of such schools. But a considerable change of feel- 
ing has occurred. Many of those who dislike denominational 
schools have come to see that, if those schools perished, an 
enormous additional burden would be cast on the rates. Many 
supporters of the schools have come to think that rate-aid might 


be given under conditions which would satisfy reasonable op- 
ponents, without endangering the principle of definite religious 
instruction. The ground common to both sides is that it is de- 
sirable to preserve every elementary school which is efficient. 
Great numbers of parents in this country desire definite religious 
teaching for their children. The type of school known as the 
voluntary school must be regarded as a large and a permanent 
factor in our national system. A Joint Conference of the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York has approved a scheme of 
rate-aid which commands widespread support. Its main 
features are briefly as follows :—(1) The managers of the de- 
nominational school shall provide the buildings, and shall be 
responsible for structural repairs and alterations, and for the 
rent (if any). (2) The Local Education Authority shall pay the 
salaries of the teachers and all other costs of maintenance. 
(3) The Local Authority may appoint not more than one-third 
of the managers of each assisted school. The managers shall 
control the appointment and dismissal of teachers. (4) The 
religious teaching in the school, always subject to a conscience 
clause, shall be according to the trust deed of the school ; or, if 
there is no trust deed, according to the arrangements under 
which the school was established or has been conducted. 
(5) The managers of the school shall, at the request of a 
reasonable number of parents, give opportunity for religious 
teaching in accord with the beliefs of the parents. (Suppose, 
e.g., that the school is a Church of England school, but that a 
certain proportion of the pupils are the children of Nonconform- 
ist parents: the managers might be required to permit such re- 
ligious teaching as the latter could approve.) To the provisions 
of this scheme it might be desirable to add that the scale of 
salaries for teachers should be prescribed by the Local Authority, 
and should be the same, as far as possible, in denominational as 
in other elementary schools. 

In considering these proposals, we must not ignore certain 
difficulties which they suggest. For instance, (1) shall the 
Local Authority be compelled to aid any voluntary school, 
reasonably efficient, which applies; or shall it merely be 
allowed to do so if it sees fit? If the rate-aid is merely 
permissive, the income of the voluntary schools will be pre- 
carious. If compulsory, then, as bas already been threatened, 
the old Church-rate war may in some places be renewed, 
(2) Again, the Local Authority might demand that the buildings 
of the voluntary school should come up to a certain standard. 
and this standard might be such as to impose a very heavy out- 
lay on the managers. (3) Then suppose it to be decided that 
the Local Authority shall not bear the whole cost of main- 
tenance, but merely contribute to it. Such contribution would 
probably be conditional on the school having some income from 
voluntary subscriptions. And a Local Authority adverse to de- 
nominational schools might fix the amount so high as to make 
it practically impossible that the school should obtain rate-aid. 

The plan approved by the two Convocations is not, however, 
the only one that has been propounded. Here is another. À 
denominational school, instead of remaining under its present 
voluntary management, might transfer itself to the new Local 
Authority, under a proviso that the Local Authority shall carry 
on the school in accordance with the school's trust-deed, or, if 
there is no trust-deed, in accordance with the existing arrange- 
ments of the school in regard to religious teaching. Then, if 
the buildings were defective, it would rest with the Local 
Authority to improve or replace them. The school would belong 
to the Local Authority, which would bear the whole cost of 
maintenance. Now, there are undoubtedly many places where 
this plan could be adopted without any danger to the denomi- 
national character of the school. In fact, this course would 
probably be pursued in very many cases. Large numbers of 
voluntary schools might be thus transferred. But, if in any 
place the Local Authority were unfavourably disposed towards 
denominational education, the risk of such a transfer would be 
too great. For instance, the committee appointed by the Local 
Authority to manage the transferred school might select the 
teachers in such a manner as to destroy its denominational 
character. 

Even, however, if this second plan were available only to a 
limited extent, it would be available as an alternative to the plan 
first mentioned. A voluntary school ought to have a choice 
between (at least) these two courses :—(1) retaining its present 
management, only with a certain representation of the Local 
Authority added, and receiving rate-aid under certain con- 
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ditions ; (2) transferring itself to the Local Authority, under a 
proviso that its trust deed, or its tradition, should be observed. 
Both these plans, to be really effective, presuppose the repeal of 
the Cowper- Temple clause in the Act of 1870, which practically 
prevents denominational religious teaching in any rate-aided 
school. But these plans also presuppose that a satisfac- 
tory substitute for that clause has been found in the conditions 
arranged between the denominational school and the Local 
Authority. A scheme has found favour in some quarters. Itis 
that all elementary schools should become in basis undenomina- 
tional, but in some or all of them any given denomination should 
be allowed, on paying for it, to have its own doctrines taught at 
certain times. It seems impossible that this plan should be 
successfully worked. 

I have now referred, with necessary brevity, to a few of the 
urgent educational problems which confront us in the immediate 
future. It has been my endeavour, while stating some pro- 
posed solutions, to state also the difficulties which they seem to 
involve. Those who press proposals on a Government are some- 
times apt to stop short in the guidance which they offer just at 
the point where the path becomes difficult. Our desire to- 
night, I take it, is to discuss educational policy as practical men 
must discuss it. If, in conclusion, | may venture to indicate 
two large questions on which the opinion of those present would 
be especially valuable, I would say that the questions are 
these— 

(1) Ought the new Local Authority to be given powers for 
elementary as well as secondary education in the Bill which is 
to be introduced next Session ? 

(2) Under what conditions, if at all, should rate-aid be given 
to denominational schools ? 


THE LADY IN THE ZYCEE. 


O-EDUCATORS will hardly expect that the principle of 
co-education will do anything but flourish side by side 
in this country with the institutions in which boys and girls are 
taught separately. Yet it is to be hoped that on this side the 
Channel the tone of our schools will never prevent a man or 
wornan interested in education seeing over an institution where 
the sex of the scholars is not that of the visitor. A correspondent 
of The Journal of Education had an experience in Paris the 
other day which we like to think would not have happened in 
our own country, at any rate in the capital. We prefer that 
our correspondent should tell the story in her own words. 

“Dr. Gréard, Vice- Rector of the University of France, at the 
request of the Minister of Public Instruction, kindly supplied 
me with an authorization to see over /ycées and communal 
schools for girls and for boys. I duly saw over a girls’ /ycée, 
and then presented myself at the door of a boys’ /ycée—a 
school whose name is known the wide world over. The 
Provisor or Rector was not yet in his room, and I was received 
by a responsible individual whose amazement at the daring 
proposal could scarcely vent itself in expression. He lookep 
open-mouthed at my permit, turned it over and upside down ; 
but there was the stamp of the University, the words well and 
truly written : ‘Les lycées de garcons,’ followed by the recom- 
mendation : ‘Les chefs d'établissement voudront bien lui 
fournir tous les renseignements qu'elle pourra désirer” He 
flung the thing on the table, and observed in a plaintive tone: 
* Mais, madame, ce n'est pas dans nos mœurs qu'une dame visite 
les écoles de garcons. Jamais cela ne se fait en France.’ But 
I sat tight and awaited the arrival of the Provisor. I then 
learned the only definite statement I can make about the Lycée 
Despite all the rumours of French repression, the boys 
made a glorious noise as they rushed in to take their seats. 
Each shouted or laughed at the top of a voice untroubled by 
laryngitis. Then followed a dead silence ; and, at a sufficient 
interval, the footstep and imposing presence of the Provisor. 

“I smiled, but only in my sleeve, as he read the permit, and 
tried not to feel like Oliver Twist asking for more. A training 
college was mentioned by name in the document, and ultimately 
M. le Proviseur decided that the Lycée would require also 
to be mentioned by name before he could take the extraordinary 
step of showing a woman over the building. ‘It is never done, 
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never has been done, and the fact is, it would be unpleasant for 
you. There would be a sensation, an agitation in the class-rooms 
that would be disagreeable.’ 

“It is not every woman who can play the part of Lady 
Macbeth in screwing up male courage, and I spared the 
Provisor the arguments I could have urged, if the comic element 
of the situation had not forcibly presented itself to my mind. 
Amongst other things I could have said that I had seen 
hundreds of male criminals at a time, in the presence of the 
governor of the prison, and no ill had resulted. It would, 
however, be unfair and ungrateful on my part to omit to say 
that I had a delightful talk with the head master, who spoke 
with the utmost frankness of the danger of surmenage, and of 
other topics interesting to us both. Just as 1 was leaving, he 
bethought himself that it would be an excellent thing for me to 
visit the Petit Lycée , the preparatory branch of his own 
establishment. It is just in the rue d’ , and off I went to 
afflict his colleague with my strange proposal. 

"Out in the street I observed that the Lycée has 
‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’ painted on its facade in bold letters, 
and reflected that the sight of the words was nearly all I had 
obtained for my trouble. At the Petit Lycée the Director, also 
a kind, polite man, truly interested in his work, ready to tell me 
all I wanted to know, bethought himself that, as the two baby 
classes are managed by lady teachers, there could be no 
particular harm in my seeing these ; no lady had ever seen 
those under men's tuition, or was going to do so on the present 
occasion. Accordingly we went together to the classes for very 
little boys, some of them so much in the egg stage of the 
scorpion that their long hair was tied with ribbon. So de- 
lightful was the talk of the Director with these vivacious little 
boys that I was glad I had not permitted a momentary pique 
to prevent me hearing it. Next day I heard from the lady head 
of a French secondary teachers' training college that in England 
she had visited several of our public schools for boys. In my 
talk with. Dr. Gréard just before leaving Paris, he seemed 
disappointed that I had not seen over the boys’ /ycées, though 
probably not surprised. ‘Nous allons changer cela,’ was his 
dictum, As the permit is undated, I shall ere long test the 
courage of a few more French head masters on the point of 
the admission of women visitors." 

We hope our correspondent will fulfil her threat. If the tone 
of a school is so bad that a lady cannot visit it without a sensa- 
tion, it would be advisable for head masters to arrange such 
visits until they ceased to be sensational or agitative. There is 
little doubt that the separation of the sexes, so strongly advoc- 
ated and enforced by clerical influence in France, is entirely to 
blame for a state of affairs that is deplorable. Co-education has 
several arguments against it ; but, if the separation of the sexes 
generally worked out to the bad result which our correspondent 
chronicles, then a strong argument would be afforded against 
the separation of thesexes. We wonder if there are any Eng- 
lish head masters whose courage is not equal to a tour of their 
building in a lady's company. We venture to think that two 
could not be found within a stone's throw of each other. 

Our correspondent adds : “ A few days later I had the advan- 
tage of seeing over the mixed schools of a famous French 
socialistic scheme, where the workmen are not only profit- 
sharers, but owners of the business. Here were infants from a 
fortnight old to two years being ‘raised, as the Americans 
phrase it, in a. delightful créche at the expense of the society. 
At two they pass into a kind of kindergarten, or école mater- 
nelle, where they learn many useful, simple things and social 
habits. After this an elementary school, in three divisions, 
receives them. Girls sit on one side of the room, boys on the 
other, and the staff is mixed. Usually women teachers take the 
junior classes and men the senior. There aretechnical evening 
classes, where the sexes sit by side. The society sets aside a 
small, though fixed, percentage of its profits to support clever 
pupils at Government special schools. Men and women are 
alike members of this socialistic venture, and the founder per- 
ceived that co-education from infancy would be necessary to 
the success of his scheme. Needless to say, a perfect avalanche 
of clerical wrath descended on his head, and these decent 
workmen and women were assured that they had committed an 
outrage on the French sense of propriety. But the society 
lives, flourishes, and pays its workmen shareholders a good 
dividend. In its institutions for childhood the society has four 
hundred children, and expends annually £1,440 on them. 
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ROUND THE COMMON-ROOM TABLE. 


HE common-room had just reached the dessert stage, and 
the members thereof were relaxing into the state of after- 
dinner comfort which the contemplation of coffee and a 
cigarette in the present, and a day's work in the past, brings 
with it. Not so the Mathematical Master. He was suffering 
that day from a bad attack of " boy" ; and, having eaten his 
dinner to a running accompaniment of grunts, of which no one was 
rude enough to inquire the precise signification, he was prepared 
to launch at the heads of his colleagues the grumblings born of 
a long day's discomfort. He produced from his pocket a thin, 
paper-covered booklet. 

“ Listen to this,” he began, “ and weep :—‘ B.A. Camb., 
Math. Trip. and Nat. Sci. T rip.; highest Maths., Physics, 
Chem., Biol, Astron., Physiol, Geol, Eng., Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian. Exp. two years. Age twenty- “five. Stipend £100 res. ; 
4150 non-res. ” 

“O shut up!” cried the Science Master, in horror. “We 
don't want a recitation from an agents list. Light your pipe, 
man, and simmer down.” 

“Simmer down,” snorted the Mathematical Master ; “it’s 
just this perpetual simmering down that is ruining us. How 
on earth can one sit quietly and read such stuff as this?” And 
he scornfully threw the pamphlet on the table-cloth. 

“What is troubling your soul now?” asked the Classical 


Master. * Why should the perusal of an agent's circular arouse 
your righteous wrath? Or, for the matter of that, why read it 
at all?” 


Now the Classical Master was in a peaceful and serene frame 
of mind, having just heard of his appointment to a comfortable 
little headship. The common-room, therefore, would know 
him but a little while more ; and discussions on the bad 
position, and worse prospects, of assistant masters had now 
for him no charm. Moreover, his point of view had naturally 
changed. 

* Because," burst out the Mathematical Master in a fury ; 
* because it reminds one that we assistant masters are maids of 
all work, helots, pariahs." 

* Gently, my dear fellow," remonstrated the Man of Science. 
“Your remarks are strong, but they are not necessarily accurate 
on that account." 

* Accurate enough,” replied the other. “ Read that list, and 
contemplate the number of men with first-class degrees, experi- 
ence, and other qualifications who are offering themselves for a 
mere pittance." 

“Still I fail to see your point,” said the voice ot Science. 

“Look here,” impatiently cried the Matheinatical Man. 
* You are, let us say, thirty or thereabouts. Your salary is— 
well, we know pretty accurately how much that is. It is 
enough to live on at present, and you manage to rub along 
fairly well. But supposing the head left, and you had to go, or 
from some other cause you found yourself out of a berth. Where 
would you be then?” 

“If you merely mean,” said the Classical Master, “that the 
market is overstocked x 

“I do zo? mean merely that,” interrupted the Mathematical 
Master. “I mean that it is largely owing to our own fault that 
these—these horrible revelations of the schoolmaster’s degraded 
condition are possible.” 

“I say,” remarked the Modern Language Master, “Im not 
in a degraded condition, you know." 

“ You are,” replied the Apostle of Discontent ; “the more so 
because you are, or pretend to be, satisfied with your position. 
You belong to a profession which does as important work as 
any in the State, and very nearly the most difficult and irksome, 
yet one which is lowered in dignity, and therefore in comfort 
and remuneration, by being flooded with unqualified men who 
have adopted it in default of any other, who offer their worthless 
services for a song, and find plenty to employ them just because 
they are cheap. And all this because we haven't the common- 
sense or energy to help ourselves." 

“Ruined by Chinese cheap labour,” 
his breath. 

* Now, my dear fellow,” began the Classical Master in his 
best ex cathedra style, “you have at last got your Registration 
Bill passed, which is bound to remedy just this very evil, and 
yet you are grumbling as if nothing had been done for you." 


quoted Science, under 


* I maintain that nothing has been done for us worth con- 
sidering. What is this precious registration? No one knows 
what the register is to be, who is to draw it up, who is to have 
the keeping of it, or anything else about it." 

“That’s nonsense,” said the Science Master. “ There is 
definite Bill, the qualifications needed for registration are clearly 
laid down, and I really think that we have only to wait a bit to 
see things right themselves in the main.’ 

* Wait !” cried the Mathematical Man, scornfully. “ That is 
always the solace offered to the discontented. We are to possess 
our souls in patience, and see what turns up. Now, a Register 
of teachers would be the greatest boon ever conferred on the 
profession, but only under certain conditions.” 

* And those are?” asked the Modern Language Master. 

* [n the first place, it seems to me that there are two alter- 
natives before us—and only two. If the Register is to be put 
into the hands of a Government Department, which forms it 
and keeps it, then we must rank as Civil Servants and be treated 
as such. A proper superannuation scheme must be given us, 
and a pension at the end of service. The Government will pre- 

scribe our training and qualifications, will make our registration 
constitute a legal status, and education in all branches will 
become a State Department. Otherwise, we must do the thing 
for ourselves, on the same lines as other proltessions, such 
as the medical. The Medical Council keeps the Medical 
Register, and inclusion therein alone constitutes qualification 
and right to practise. In this way we might become a self- 
governing body to a large extent, either in two divisions—ele- 
mentary and secondary—or as one joint federation. But, mind 
you, to do this there must be no *blacklegs' ; we must be a 
trade union, simply." 

* Never !" said the Classical Master, with emphasis. 
are professional men ; not labourers." 

“Rot!” answered the Mathematical Man. “Like many 
people, you are frightened of the name ‘trade union.’ What 
are the medical and legal professions and the Stock Exchange 
but trade unions pure and simple? Like them, we should devise 
rules and regulations to protect our own interests, and take 
measures to enforce them on our members. Look, again, at the 
National Union of Teachers. That is an immensely powerful 
trade union, which has already brought enormous benefit to the 
elementary teachers.” 

“I have heard of that union,” said the Science Man, thought- 
fully, “and I believe it ¢s immensely powerful." 


&« We 


“ But, after all,” broke in the Classical Master, * we can't 
adopt sheer trade union tactics." 
* Can't we ?” exploded the Mathematical Master. * By Jove, 


we can! And, if we don't do it soon, PII — I'll stump the country 
and agitate ! 2 

Through the ensuing laughter he went on : “ You sneer at the 
elementary teacher as being neither a public-school man nor a 
"Varsity man ; therefore, ev vi termini, a bounder. But he is 
doing solid work ; the teaching in our Board schools is not far 
from the best given in the country, and the tact is being recog- 
nized and the teacher gaining a recompense th it is his due.” 

* And the point of all this is—what ?" asked the Modern Lan- 
guage Master. 

* Simply this : the teachers must combine. Not the assistant 
masters only, but the head masters, too, will sooner or later have 
to come into line and form a powerful trade union. They must 
insist that this registration scheme is properly carried out, as I 
have suggested, with assistant masters duly represented on the 
committee. Then you can restrict the flooding of the scholastic 
market with scholastic wastrels. A strong legal defence fund 
must be maintained, and security of tenure set in the forefront 
of the battle. Ultimately, recognition as Civil Servants and a 
pension scheme will come." 

" Good heavens !" murmured the Science Master. 
when shall we see this revolution ?” 

“ Never," said the Mathematical Master, as he threw away 
his cigarette and rose from the table. ‘ First, because the assist- 
ant masters will never combine—they don't mean business ; 
secondly, because, if they did, they are too much impressed with 
their own class-dignity to use any but the mildest, kid-glove 
means to attain their ends ; and, thirdly, because, in my opinion, 
the benefits would be for our successors and not tor ourselves.” 

^ Well," said the Science Master, “it would be something if I 
could hope even for that." 

“ Really, I don't see why so much talk need be made,” said 
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the Classical Master. ‘‘ There are, of course, grievances in every 
` profession ; but you are very comfortable here." 

* Hear that!” cried the Mathematical Man. “It’s ‘you’ in- 
stead of ‘we’ already. We had better adjourn the sitting. The 
head master elect is becoming judicial.” 


JOTTINGS. 


THREE additional junior inspectors under the Board of Education 
have been recently appointed : Mr. C. E. Sykes, Mr. E. B. Phipps, 
Mr. F. E. Douglas. 


THE Spectator vouches for the genuineness of the following notes of 
excuse : *'Sir Frederick cant come to-day as he aint got any nickers 
and if the bord man feches him heel have to come naked. Yours 
respecful .”’ —** Sir, I must strictly forbid you to punish Thomas again 
for anything he does, as we never do so except in self-defence." The 
self-defence 1s excellent. 


IT is announced that Christ's Hospital is to be closed in April of next 
year, and that the new school is to be opened in June. This looks 
like an extra Easter holiday. 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that there was an error in the scale of 
‘Christ’s Hospital salaries given in our last number. The possible 
maximum for an assistant master is £500 with residence. 


AN official auditor has surcharged four members of the Batley School 
Board a sum of Z91 spent on school prizes. There will be an appeal. 


THE report of the Joint Scholarships Board instituted by the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmasters shows that the examinations of this 
body are meeting with still wider recognition. Some seven thousand 
candidates have been examined during the year, at the instance of 
nearly one hundred scholarship-awarding bodies, among which are the 
"Councils of twenty-one administrative counties. 


A SPECIAL school for boys intending to become hotel waiters exists 
at Vienna. A three years’ course of education is given including, 
besides the technicalities of a waiter's calling, the ordinary subjects of 
an elementary education. 


THE ‘‘ Red Brotherhood” is an association of boys who promise to 
abstain from the use of tobacco until they are sixteen years of age. 
Particulars of the scheme may be had, says the Schoo/master, from the 
Warden, R.E.D., St. Hugh's, Penzance. 


MR. REGINALD CARTER, Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, has been appointed to the Rectorship of Edinburgh Academy, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Hawkesworth. 


MR. G. C. MACAULAY has succeeded Prof. C. H. Herford as Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature at Aberystwyth. 


** A PARABLE is a heavenly story with no earthly meaning." 


THE London University now possesses its Gazeffe, issued once a 
fortnight during term. It should be a useful publication. 


GLascow UNIVERSITY is still in want of funds, though consider- 
ably more than half of the wished-for £100,000 has been collected. 


THE Piot and the Outlook are running one another close in the 
prominence each gives to educational articles. 


Bv the generosity of the Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Carnegie, a 
rural technical school for boys and girls is to be opened near Golspie, 
Sutherland. 


Mr. BERNARD TOWER, of Sedbergh School, has been elected 
Head Master of Lancing. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has been elected Rector of the University of St. 
Andrews. 


Tue KiNG has resigned his position as Chancellor of the University 
of Wales, but has intimated his willingness to retain a titular connexion 


by allowing himself to be called Protector of the University of Wales. 
The Prince of Wales will be offered the Chancellorship. 


IN regard to the publication of examination results, the principle of 
“tell a lie and stick to it” is perhaps the safest. We have all heard 
the story of the South Kensington student who received a certificate for 
a subject in which he had not been examined, which certificate, it is 
said, the Department refused to cancel. In spite of cleverly devised 
checks, it is likely that mistakes do happen, though very rarely. A 
** Father ” writes to the Daily News to complain that a mistake arose 
over a candidate in the ** Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
last summer," and that, when called upon for an explanation, *' Mr. 
E. J. Gross, Secretary to the Examination Board," wrote as follows :— 
“It would be difficult and unnecessary to explain the details of the 
office work, and at what particular point the mistake arose." With this 
reply the ‘‘ Father” is not pleased. If this paragraph should catch 
his eye, we hope he will note that Mr. E. J. Gross is not Secretary to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Board, and, indeed, that 
no such Board exists. This error in his letter may suggest to him 
greater sympathy with the error of another. 


THE Association of German Governesses has recently celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Congratulatory telegrams from royalties and 
no less than three decorations presented to Fraulein Adelmann empha- 
sized the importance of the proceedings. 


THE Board of Education requires the services of a hundred trained 
women teachers for service in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 
The offer of Z 100 for the year, beyond the expenses of travelling and 
living, is perhaps scarcely enough to induce teachers in England to 
throw up their prospects. 


Tue KiNG has personally presented a gold medal for general pro- 
ficiency to H. Morgan, of King’s Lynn Grammar School. 


THE Middlesex tramway scheme has received a check from the 
opposition of the Harrow School. Harrow School will not hear of 
electric tramways and cheap villas. Alas! the time may come when 
Harrow, like Christs Hospital, may have to move to avoid the 
irresistible growth of London. 


THE Technical Education Board of the London County Council is 
offering about three hundred scholarships to girls, carrying six months 
tuition in cookery, laundry-work, needle-work, dress-making, and 
household cleaning. 


THE Head Master of Eton appeals to Old Etonians to complete the 
sum of £3,000, wanted to make Queen's Eyot a suitable place for the 
** wet bobs.” 


THE tableaux illustrating King Alfred and his Times which have 
been organized by Mr. Mavin, H.M.I., have been already acted in 
five halls within the West Ham district before large and appreciative 
audiences. He hopes to give another performance in the Stratford 
Theatre for the special benefit of the Board children. 


M EssRS. GINN & Co. have established an independent London branch 
at 9 St. Martin Street, and Mr. Edward Arnold has ceased to be their 
agent. *“ The Working Principles of Rhetoric ” and ** Wigwam Stories," 
reviewed in our last number, should have been accredited to Messrs. 
Ginn, and not to E. Arnold. - 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters. 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1909, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members '* The 
Journal of Education " ; but the ** Journal” £s in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responstbic 
Jor the opinions expressed tnerein.) 


THE stress of work during November has been quite exceptional, and 
the Executive Committee has broken its previous records by holding 
three meetings within the month. Much time has been spent on con- 
sidering points of procedure arising out of our recent incorporation and 
in preparation for the Winter General Meeting in London. This has 
now been definitely fixed for Saturday, January 11, and the new 
Council will meet on the previous day. A paid secretary will be 
appointed early next vear, and it is certain that the secretarial duties o! 
the Association are now such as to imperatively call for the whole time 
and effort of even the most energetic worker. 
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The Council is to be asked at its next meeting to criticize the pension 
scheme published by the Welsh Central Board. At present the 
position is somewhat complicated. The movement for the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for teachers in Welsh intermediate schools began 
some five years ago, and shortly after this time the local Branches of our 
Association in Wales began to bring before the notice of the Welsh 
Central Board resolutions urging the claims of assistant masters to 
representation on the Board and pressing for the establishment of a 
definite pension scheme, stipulating that it should be drawn up with a 
view to amalgamation with any English scheme to be thereafter formu- 
lated. The present scheme is the outcome of the Report of the Pension 
Committee formed by the Central Board, and its reception has been of 
a very mixed nature. The scheme has already been considered by 
our four Branches in Wales, by the Assistant Mistresses, the Head 
Masters, and lastly by the County Governing Bodies. Most of the 
last named are willing to set aside the necessary money, but some few, 
notably Monmouthshire, have not seen their way to doso. The total 
number of resolutions already passed is very formidable ; and it is said 
that the Central Board must either attempt to force the scheme through 
en bloc or be compelled to abandon it. It is to be hoped, however, 
that Wales will not emulate the educational weakness of the British 
Government. 

One healthy sign in the Principality is the attitude of the Ponty- 
pridd Governors, who have proposed the holding of a conference to 
consider certain points brought before them by the South Wales 
Branch, viz., the inadequacy of the present salaries of assistant masters 
and the institution of an automatic scale of increase of salaries. 
Guernsey and Pontypridd would seem vases in the deserts so eloquently 
described by Mr. Page. 

The Executive, at the instance of the Education Committee, has 
fo warded a memorial to the Senate of the University of London on 
the subject of the Matriculation Examination. This urged (1) that the 
examination should test a general education of a secondary character ; 
(2) that (a) the mother tongue, English history, and geography, (2) nat- 
ural science, (c) mathematics, (d) two languages should be compulsory 
subjects ; (3) that a general science syllabus, similar to the present, 
be adopted in preference to the selection of one branch only of natural 
science ; (4) that the examination should encourage a high standard of 
excellence in one or more branches of study, and that marks of distinction 
should be conferred in individual subjects. 

It will be noticed that the Association has in the above restricted 
itself to a consideration of the general scheme of the examination. 
It is intended to deal with the scope of the various subjects at some 
future date. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY FOR 
LONDON. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—In constituting the Local Authority for Educa- 
tion, the case of London, it is generally admitted, will require 
exceptional treatment. The following suggestions are put for- 
ward, not so much as an avowed plan, but as a means of inviting 
discussion and in the hope of arousing public interest in local 
education administration as apart from educational politics. 

There is no reason why Liberals and Conservatives should not 
meet on what should be the neutral ground of educational 
reform. Conservatism supports the voluntary school because it 
believes that this system is more favourable to the growth of its 
principles ; and Radicalism supports the School Board system 
for exactly the opposite reason, 7.e., because the School Board 
system tends to crush out of existence the voluntary schools, 
and hence is favourable to the development of Radicalism. 

But the hot partisans on neither side are thinking of education, 
but merely of what will benefit their party. Now we educa- 
tionalists believe that the present Government (by accident Con- 
servative) is in a position to seriously tackle the problem of local 
administration of education, and is anxious to place on the 
Statute-book a complete and effective measure of reform. Of 
course, if it is successful in so doing, the Government for the 
time being is entitled—as any Government, Radical or Conser- 
vative, would be—to whatever credit accrues from such success. 

If the present Government passes a good Education Bill next 
Session, it would be for the benefit of the country, even though 
the Radical party, as a body, gained no party credit thereby. I 
dwell rather on this point because at a recent educational meet- 
ing a well known politician who was present got up and gravely 
stated that he would not move hand or foot to help a Con- 


servative Government to pass an Education Bill, because the 
Conservatives would get the credit of it. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment the necessary 
provision for the local administration of primary or elementary 
education, let us first deal with secondary and technical educa- 
tion ; and, having done so, afterwards link primary education 
with our scheme, so as to make one complete whole. I agree 
with Dr. Macnamara to the extent that the Local Authority must 
control primary as well as secondary education ; but I would 
reverse the order in which he states it and say, the Local 
Authority which controls the secondary school must be the 
authority which controls the primary school also. The control 
must be downwards, not upwards. Primary education is the 
servant, not the master, of secondary education. It is the 
attempt by Dr. Macnamara and his friends to reverse this 
position which is causing all the present difficulty. 

Taking as our model the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council, let us start with twenty-six members 
of the County Council nominated as its representatives. To 
these add six members to be nominated by the City Corporation. 
The City Corporation is entitled to such representation on the 
ground of its large financial contributions to education ; also 
because the City stands for all that historic prestige which, after 
all, counts for something, even in the year 19or. 

Then werequire adequate representation of our London second- 
ary schools on the local Education Council, which will, we trust, 
have to deal largely with the task of co-ordinating that much 
neglected branch of education. Seven representatives nomin- 
ated by the governing bodies of the London secondary schools 
is surely not too large a proportion to ask. Some of these 
representatives might, and probably would, be women. I do 
not not propose that either the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters or the National Union of Elementary Teachers 
should be directly represented. Doubless both bodies would be 
indirectly represented ; indeed, it is more than probable that the 
governing bodies of schools would in many cases depute their 
teachers to represent them on an Educational Council. 

But after all, teachers are the employees of their governing 
bodies, and the direct representation of the teachers’ associations 
IS too often apt to mean simply the representation of the pro- 
fessional as apart from educational interests. For the same 
reason I would exclude the direct representation of the London 
Trades Council, which at present exists in the case of the Tech- 
nical Education Board. Why should trade employees as a body 
be directly represented, when their masters and employees as a 
body have not similar direct representation ? 

Like all other classes of the community, teachers, trade work- 
men, and employers of labour would be indirectly represented 
by the County Council majority on the new Local Education 
Authority, in addition to which, those among the classes I have 
named who were educationalists of note would have further 
opportunities of sitting on the Board as co-opted members of the 
Local Authority. Technical education demands at least three 
representatives of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
This body has done more for technical education, both in and 
out of London, than any other agency. It was at work long 
before the present Technical Education Board was thought of, 
and its influence in education is of a national character. To 
these add two representatives of the City Parochical Charities 
Foundation as representing large endowments of education. It 
will be noted that the same number of representatives was 
assigned to both the last named bodies when the County Council 
Technical Education Board was formed. This makes a total of 
forty-four, viz., eighteen representatives of various public bodies, 
plus twenty-six County Councillors. To these forty-four I would 
entrust the task of co-opting six additional members, of which 
at least three must be women, the persons so co-opted to be 
chosen on account of their position as educationalists pure and 
simple, and for no political or other reason. This would give 
a total of fifty, of whom twenty-six would be County Councillors, 
thus leaving the County Council with a clear majority. 

Briefly then, the proposed Local Authority for Education would 
be :—twenty-six County Councillors ; six representatives of the 
City of London Corporation; seven representatives of the 
governing bodies of the London secondary schools ; three 
representatives of the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
Technical Education ; two trustees of the City Parochial 
Charities Foundation ; six co-opted educationalists co-opted 
by all the above—total, fifty. 
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This body would be the Local Authority for primary as well 
as secondary and technical education ; but, as regards primary 
education, it should be enabled to delegate all, or so much of tts 
powers as it thought necessary, to other local bodies. In other 
words the present cumbrous machinery of the London School 
Board should be abolished, and the local administration of 
primary education be delegated by the new Local Authority, 
either in part or wholly, to the London Borough Councils. 
Primary education would be defined for administrative purposes 
as “that portion of public elementary education which is 
compulsory,” or education in the seven standards only. 

The higher-grade and so-called higher elementary schools, 
the pupil-teacher centres, as well as the evening classes at 
present conducted by the London School Board, would be 
directly administered and controlled by the Local Education 
Authority Board ; the direct administration of primary educa- 
tion—the seven standards—which forms the bulk of the work 
of the present School Board, being delegated by the Local 
Authority to the Borough Councils. Each Borough Council 
would deal with the primary education of its own area, by 
means of a Primary Education Committee or Board of the 
Borough, and bear the same relation to it as the County 
Council does to the present Technical Education Board. This 
Borough Board or Committee might consist of a majority of 
members elected from the Borough Council, lus a certain 
number of co-opted members drawn from the ranks of those 
who have hitherto acted as local managers of groups of elemen- 
tary schools, and these persons would be more likely to be 
attracted to the work than they are under present conditions, 
because it is a matter of note that under the present highly 
centralized system of the London School Board the local 
managers are no more than ornamental. 

In addition to the co-opted members of the Borough Educa- 
tion Commitee, there should be one member of the London 
Local Education Authority Board delegated to serve on the 
Primary Education Committee of each Borough. This would 
serve as as a connecting link between the Local Authority and 
the Borough Committee to whom it had delegated the local 
management of primary education. The Local Education 
Authority for London would levy the rate for all education, 
whether primary, secondary, or technical, and, in doing so, state 
in the precept or demand note how much of this rate was 
apportioned for each branch of education. I am presupposing 
an equalization of the educational rate for all the twenty-five 
London Boroughs (including the City). 

Of course, the whole of the above scheme is open to criticism ; 
but criticism is just what I desire, and, if the publication of this 
letter leads to other and better suggestions as to the constitution 
and modus operandi of the new Local Education Authority 
for London, then I shall not have written in vain.—I am, Yours 
faithfully, J.S. R. 


VERSE-WRITING DIES HARD. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I am glad that I have caused you to rub your eyes. 
I trust the exercise may make the sight clearer. If it should 
interest anybody, I hasten to assure them that it is my “ matured 
opinion " (whatever may be the opinion of the British, or any 
other, Association) that verse-writing is indispensable to the 
thorough study of any language. Youare not correct in saying 
it is unknown in any modern language." Itis not uncommon 
in the teaching of English. When I taught English composi- 
tion I used regularly to set copies of verses, which produced 
most interesting results and were enjoyed by all concerned. 
It then appeared that about 2 per cent. of the ordinary middle- 
school boys could not understand the difference between verse 
and prose at all ; the rest soon learnt the technique, and a good 
deal more besides. Translations into English verse are also 
a useful exercise. But there is no kind of verse whose peculi- 
arities are so easy to explain with clearness, in which also 
mistakes are so obvious when pointed out, and where the form 
is so marked, as the Latin elegiac couplet, and it is the Latin 
elegiac which gives boys their first —áand sometimes their last — 
inkling, that there is such a thing as literary form. “ The present 
writer has, in his day, made thousands, and looked over tens 
of thousands, of Latin and Greek verses, and his deliberate 
opinion is that, for the majority of boys, verse-writing ” is one of 
the most valuable educational exercises. 


I would make every boy who learns Latin, master the Latin 
elegiac so far as to practise full-sense translation ; never let a 
boy off because he didn't like it (the usual shift of the present 
day) ; make every boy do the elements of Greek verse ; and 
excuse verses altogether only for the rarest exceptions. 
say they “can’t” because they are indolent ; they can—hardly 
any one can’t if he is properly taught. I may add that, almost 
invariably, the boy who writes no verse writes worse prose than 
others. Whether worse than he would have written otherwise, 
it is harder to see ; but I have watched boys for this purpose, 
and believe this also to be true. 

One word as to modern languages. I always had an idea that 
there was something wrong about the teaching of modem lan- 
guages. Now, Sir, you have, by your amazement, let the cat out 
of the bag, orat least a kitten. Why should not boys write simple 
German verse? If you can keep a secret, I will tell you one. 
I have even myself written German verse to amuse myself, also 
verses in other languages ; but they are not available for public 
use or merriment. There is not the same advantage in French 
verse, because French verse is an inferior instrument. In no 
other way can any one really appreciate the beauties of a literary 
type than by imitating ; and, please observe, I do not say by 
writing things equally good. Of course, verses do not help with 
an invoice or a commercial letter—how that our Mr. Skinflint 
will call to-morrow at 1.15 p.m. with his samples of aniline dyes ; 
nor will they gain marks ın modern languages at Sandhurst. 
This will account for the fact that verses have not been tried. 
Try them, Sir; then we shall look for another pronouncement. 
I see from your reference to obiter dicta that you do not regard 
such paragraphs as expressing a matured opinion.—Yours 
faithfully, W. H. D. ROUSE. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD EXTRAVAGANCE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Do you know how far this goes in the direction of pay 
ing for things which the parents might reasonably be expected 
to pay? I scarcely think you do. I had recently to make in- 
quiries about the costs of the University Local Examinations in 
my neighbourhood, a district of London. The University fee is 
£1 per candidate, Senior or Junior. Our local Cambridge 
secretary charges 8s. per girl, and our local Oxford secretary 
Ios. each. Therefore, the price charged per Cambridge Junior 
Local candidate is 28s. ; per Oxford ditto, 30s. (I don't know 
why Cambridge is 2s. cheaper.) But I found a second Oxford 
Local centre in my neighbourhood, the secretary of which sent 
me the following reply :—“ The Centre was established 
only this year, and sone but London School Board scholars were 
examined at it. Hence [sic] no fee was charged. The expenses 
were kept down as much as possible, and the Board met the 
whole cost.” The italics are mine. 

What justification can there be for that ‘outlay? It won't do 
to say either (a) it is “a very little one,” or (6) that Junior Local 
certificates are recognized by the community as a guarantee of 
sound previous schooling, for the community neither knows nor 
cares about certificates. 1 cannot believe the outlay is even 
legal. 

‘On its pupil-teachers the London School Board showers 
largesse. They are paid regular weekly wages during all their 
apprenticeship, and do in return less and less as “ teachers,” 
and more and more as “pupils.” Of course, if one of them 
enters for London Matriculation, the University fee (£2 each) is 
paid by the School Board. I presume these expenses are 
legalized ; but I venture to suggest that an inquiry into the 
number of London P.-T.s learning Greek at “centre classes,” 
and into the salaries paid to their teachers, would be an interest- 
ing revelation. 

It is the outlay for examination fees of school-children that I 
wish specially to bring to your notice. Why should not their 
parents pay? And, if their parents won't, why should other 
people? I enclose my card to show you that I am 

A SCHOOLMISTRESS AND A RATEPAYER. 

London, Movember 19, 1901. 


THE CAEN COURSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
Sik,—I took an interest in the course held at Luc, near Caen, last 
August, under Prof. Bascan ; indeed, I paid the expenses of a porc, 
so that my feelings on the matter are tender. I have more than once 
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taken my family to one or other of the little coast villages in Picardy 
and Normandy, and have always got good accommodation in the board- 
ing-houses—hotels they are called—for six francs a day. I have spoken 
to people who visited in the district last summer, and they paid the 
same. 

The students at Luc were, however, charged much higher terms. In 
one case, two students sharing a room paid seven and a half francs a 
day each ; another student only got a room at eight francs after some 
wrangling ; a third case was that of a student who was accepted by the 
landlady at six francs a day. On the morning after his arrival the land- 
lord came and said that this price did not include morning coffee, for 
which he must pay fifty centimes extra. This was sheer imposition. 
Only one hotel offered to receive students at six francs, and when they 
arrived they were told that the rooms were taken. Probably this was 
merely a bait to catch students. 

All the party speak in high terms of the courtesy of M. Bascan, and 
it goes without saying that he does not profit in any way by the takings 
of the hotels; but it is evident that he does not keep a firm hand upon 
them. When they play tricks he should go to another village, and 
should take care that no advantage is taken of students, whose money, 
hardly earned, ought not to be wasted.—I am, Sir, &c., ESG: 


THE TEACHERS GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, ** The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal " is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein.] 


THE Council met on Thursday, November 7. Present: The Rev. 
J. O. Bevan, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. 
Charles, Mr. E. F. Daniell, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. 
H. A. Nesbitt, Miss E. Newton, Mrs. Sutton, and Mrs. Turner. 

Thirteen Spp for membership were elected, viz.: Central 
Guild, 12 anchester Branch, 1. 

The thanks of the Council were unanimously voted to Miss Mary 


Barlow, of Colwyn Bay, for her generous donation of £35 to the funds 


of the Guild. 

The arrangements for submitting papers to the Committee of the 
Education Section of the British Association for the Belfast meeting in 
1902, and generally for co-operation in the work of the Section, were 
referred to the Education and Library Committee. 

The Political Committee were instructed to consider the effect of the 
transfer of the powers of the Charity Commissioners to the Board of 
Education, made by Order in Council of June 18, 1901, particularly with 
reference to: (1) The possibility of setting up the Board of Educa- 
tion as a Court of Appeal in the case of disputes between head masters 
and governors ; (2) the tenure of office of head masters ; (3) thetenure 
of office of assistant masters ; (4) provision for pensions for head and 
assistant masters. The report of the Museum Committee, recommend- 
ing important modifications in the management and scheme of the 
Museum, was considered and held over for further consideration at the 
Council meeting in December. 

A letter to local correspondents in certain centres, inviting them to 
suggest the names of fit persons to co-operate with them in forming 
Branches in their centres, was submitted by the Organizing Com- 
mittee and approved. Deputations to certain Branches were also 
arranged. 

The recommendation of the Modern Languages Holiday Courses 
Committee, that courses should be held in August, 1902, in Tours and 
Havre or Honfleur, was adopted. (Honfleur has since been definitely 
chosen. ) 

There will be a Joint Meeting of the College of Preceptors and the 
Central Guild at the College of Preceptors on Friday, December 13, 
1901, when Mr. P. A. Barnett, M.A., EMI will open a discussion 
on ''Training Colleges for Teachers in Secondary Schools: their 
Present Position and Future Prospects." Tea at 7 p.m. Discussion 
to open at 7.30 p.m. 

CENTRAL GUILD, LONDON SECTIONS. CALENDAR. 


Section C.—December 3, 8 p.m. Lecture by Claude G. Monte- 
fiore, Esq., M.A., on '* A Roman Emperor's Motives: Reflections on 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius," at South Hampstead High 
School, Maresfield Gardens, N.W. (Finchley Road Station, Metro- 
politan Railway) Chairman, H. Courthope Bowen, Esq., M.A. 
Conjoint meeting, open to all Sections. 

Section 4. — February 3, 1902, 7 p.m. Annual General Meeting, 
to be followed by social meeting and cntertainment, at Pond House 
School, Clapton, N.E. 

Section G.—February 7, 8 p.m. Debateon ** The Educational Value 
of Science Teaching in Schools," at Forest Hill House, Honor Oak 
Road, S. E. 

Section 4.—March 10, 7.30 p.m. Discussion on ** Practical Arith- 


metic ” (Opener : Miss Storr) at the Central Foundation School, Spital 
Square, E. 

Section G.— March 14, 8 p.m. General Meeting and Lecture at the 
Datchelor School, Camberwell Grove. 

Other meetings before March 15 (date of publication of the third 
number of the Zeachers Guild Quarterly) will be arranged, and will be 
announced to the members of the Sections arranging them. 

The General Secretary was present at the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Southampton and District Local Guild on the evening of October 25, 
and spoke on ‘‘ The Present Policy of the Guild." He also gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ Dante's ‘Commedia’ and its Main Teachings.” From 
Southampton he crossed to Havre and Honfleur to examine into the 
respective advantages of those centres for holiday courses next year and 
report to the sub-Committee of the Holiday Courses Committee. 


BRANCH MERETINGsS. 


Cheltenham.—The first meeting of the winter session of the Branch 
was held at the Ladies’ College on October 16. The chair was taken 
by Mr. A. S. Owen ; and others present included Rev. J. A. Owen, 
Miss Louch, Miss Sturge, Miss Laurie, Messrs. C. H. King, W. H. 
Mellersh, Sydney Herbert, Gardiner, Hedley, Wallich (IIon. Sec.). 
Miss Laurie read a paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of Botany,” ín the course 
of which she said: In my paper this evening I propose to discuss 
(1) the object of teaching science at all ; (2) Prof. Armstrong's applica- 
tion of the heuristic method to science ; (3) how far it is possible to 
teach botany on this basis. And, first, we teach science in order to 
teach scientific method. It is claimed for science (including under this 
term physics, chemistry, biology) that it develops certain mental 
faculties better than other school subjects, and it is the duty and 
responsibility of science teachers to make this claim good. What 
are the faculties which science specially develops? First of all, obser- 
vation. Many people seem to think this a very doubtful blessing, and 
at best a faculty that we can get on very well without. Those, how- 
ever, who have suffered from the tactless remarks of a kindly, but un- 
observant, friend will be ready to agree with me that the power of 
observation is of some use in the world. It is the foundation of 
accuracy. Now science, if taught practically, enforces accuracy more 
than any other subject. It is true that arithmetic, history, and 
language also do this, but not nearly so effectually as practical 
science. To the minds of many pupils inaccuracy in languages is quite 
unimportant. After all, we can imagine a child saying: ‘‘ Why 
should adiectives agree with nours in some languages and not 
in others?” and it does not seem a very serious matter to write a verb 
in one person and the subject in another. But in science quite a slight 
inaccuracy may lead to an explosion, and the need of exactness is at 
once brought home to the mind of the dullest. The value of accuracy 
cannot, I think, be over-rated, for it lies at the basis of truth, and 
much of the evil of the world comes from inaccurate thinking rather 
than from intentional desire to do M harm. Further, science 
develops the reasoning powers; so, too, it may be answered, 
does the study of mathematics. And this is true, but all teachers 
have no doubt come across boys or girls—in the case of girls 
I should say a fairly large percentage— who cannot follow mathematical 
reasoning ; yet such minds can be taught to reason through the practical 
teaching of science. The reason of the difference, I think, is this: in 
the case of experimental science, one is reasoning from the thing 
actually done or seen ; in the case of mathematics the reasoning is 
more abstract and therefore, to a certain type of mind, more difficult. 
Lastly, science cultivates the imagination. I merely mention this 
because it is generally ignored by those who are ignorant of science, 
and who gratuitously suppose that science is all memory work ; and we 
all know that the cultivation of the memory is curiously undervalued in 
the present day. But the necessity of picturing what will happen 
under new circumstances, of devising experiments, of forming new 
combinations, does in a very real sense draw out the imagination even 
of boys and girls, and in the higher walks of science the imagination 
plays no inconsiderable part. Well, then, we teach science, not for the 
sake of getting to know a certain number of facts about things, but in 
order to develop the mind, and to do this it is all-important how we 
teach science. Iam afraid it must be admitted that a good deal of 
science teaching in England does not develop the mind as it should do. 
Still, it is the aim of the best science teaching, and it is this that Prof. 
Armstrong has been steadily trying to do since 1884. The essence of 
his method appears to be this: the child is to be put into the position of 
the discoverer ; he is never to be told anything that he can possibly find 
out for himself ; the function of the teacher is to guide him to find out. 
It follows from this that science is to be taught experimentally from 
the very beginning. Prof. Armstrong has prepared syllabuses giving 
his idea of the order in which scientific subjects should follow each 
other. They should begin with measurement lessons, then lessors in 
weighing accurately with the balance. ‘‘ Having learnt to measure 
and weigh exactly, the children may be set to examine things generally." 
This leads on to densities. ‘‘ Practice having been thus acquired in 
making measurements, and considerable knowledge having been gained 
of properties of common materials, I would advocate ( Prof. Armstrong 
says) the quantitative study—especially by girls—of the-effect of heat 
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on vegetable and animal food materials, and subsequently on earthy 
substances and metals. . . ." Before applying his method to the 
teaching of botany, it may be as well to say a word about it as a whole. 
All teachers must accept the underlying principle that the child should 
find out what he can for himself. There is nothing new in this: we 
find it in Plato ; but what is new is the very exhaustive way in which 
Prof. Armstrong is applying the principle. He practically is asserting 
that the child will find out everything, if given time enough and guided 
in the right direction. The majority of teachers accept the principle 
readily enough ; but they consider that what the child can find out by 
himself is very limited ; and, although in the face of Prof. Armstrong's 
strong assertions they hardly like to put it into words, at the bottom of 
their hearts they think it waste of time for the child to repeat what has 
already been done—to put himself in the place of a discoverer. He 
had far better accept the discoveries already made, in the quickest 
possible way, and then go on on his own lines. To carry out Prof. 
Armstrong's method would mean a revolution in our whole system of 
education. Not an undesirable thing at all, but his millennium does not 
altogether fascinate me. His method seems to be ideal for young 
children who have plenty of time before them and can spend two days 
a week in the workshop; but I do not think it good for older pupils, 
especially when they have been trained differently, and, as a whole, it 
is open to this grave objection. A right education should aim at 
enabling the mind to grasp ideas; it is a question whether, if this 
method is continued too late in school life, the power of grasping an 
idea is not materially lessened. It is good in quite the earlier stages 
to help the mind to form clear ideas through the senses; but 
the cultivation of the senses is a kind of kindergarten stage, 
a stepping-stone to higher things, and after a few years of 
training the mind ought to be able to take in an idea from 
another mind without requiring experimental evidence of it. A very 
practical difficulty is the want of time. At the meeting of the British 
Association last month, Prof. Armstrong urged that half of the school 
time should be given to science. Now, this is obviously impossible 
without neglecting the study of the humanities, and, much as I care for 
science, I could never approve the neglect of literature, history, 
languages, &c. Still, it is only fair to Prof. Armstrong to remind our- 
selves that he contemplates reading, writing, arithmetic, and good 
composition being learned almost imperceptibly with the practical 
science. How far does botany admit of this method? It is admitted 
even by his most ardent disciples that Prof. Armstrong’s method can- 
not so well be carried out in the teaching of botany as in chemistry. 
He says himself, that **a suitable practical course for the purpose he 
contemplates has yet to be devised" ; meanwhile he accepts Prof. 
Marshall Ward's scheme as an attempt in the right direction, remarking 
that his suggestions seem to him to afford a capable teacher ample 
material for a series of intensely interesting and instructive heuristic 
exercises, some of which might be carried out coincidently with earlier 
lessons, in an elementary science course, and others after the problems 
ina chemical section had been worked through. Prof. Marshall Ward's 
syllabus consists of two parts: The first is concerned with the observa- 
tion of common herbs, shrubs, trees, which a student is to describe in 
ordinary language ; thus, in the case of trees, pupils should be led to 
note a great difference in shape, due to a different arrangement of 
branches, especially evident when they are without leaves, which makes 
trees good objects of study in winter. Again, in the examination of 
buds, a student is to find out for himself and describe in ordinary 
language all he can about the horse chestnut and to compare with it the 
structure of a hyacinth bulb or potato tuber, «c. This is an interest- 
ing suggestion. In the case of flowers, he is to compare a few 
common ones, and find out for himself such facts as (1) that the 
calyx is protective ; (2) that the corolla is attractive ; (3) that all stamens 
bear pollen, &c. The second part of his syllabus is taken up with 
vegetable physiology. The first section is on ‘‘ germination,” which 
is to be treated, as, indeed, all the physiology is intended to be, ex- 
perimentally. We gather from this syllabus—(1) that facts about 
lants are to be learnt by observation of the plant or part of the plant 
itself ; and there is no doubt that as far as possible this should be the 
teacher’s ideal. The great difficulty in carrying out this ideal is that at 
certain times of the year it is almost impossible to get specimens of any 
kind ; there is no subject that needs more forethought on the part of 
the teacher than botany. It is comparatively easy to plan an ideal 
course, with due regard to the order in which the various parts of the 
subject should be presented to the child’s mind; but the practical 
difficulties are really serious: e.g., possibly in the summer holidays, 
when the teacher was planning a course for the year, he would put 
down a lesson on buds for the end of March; a severe winter, such as 
the one of 1895, may mean that the buds will not have reached the stage 
of development to show what wes wanted until Ap il, when the Easter 
holidays begin, and in May, when the pupils return, it is too late. 
A great deal depends on what time of the year botany is begun: if 
a course is begun in January, it is easier to plan it a» one would like 
than if the school year begins in September. Another difficulty is to 
decide where to begin. Some botanists recommend the examination of 
the plant as a whole first—and with older pupils this is possible ; 
children do not find it so interesting as beginning with flowers, of 
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which they know something—and I think there is something to be 
said for beginning with the seed and letting the children wa'ch the 
gradual growth of the plant from the seed. There is no doubt that 
every attempt should be made to teach the subject practically, and I 
find it a good plan to have every specimen drawn by the pupil. Nothing 
teaches accurate observation more than this, and, further, his own 
attempts at drawing help him to understand exactly what a diagram 
means. The lesson time should be spent in directing the pupil what to 
observe, in lettinz him make drawings of the specimen ; and not until 
that has been done should the text-book be used. The lecture-system 
is valueless in teaching the beginnings of botany ; with older pupils it 
has its place. With regard to experiments and the physiology of 
plants, I do not know any lesson more exhausting to a teacher. 
There are very few experiments which can be set up during 
a lesson, and which will **come off” during an hour. For in- 
stance, you want to show that plants take in oxygen, and you 
have a class for an hour a week. If you set up the experiment one 
week and leave it until the following week, the plants or seeds have 
almost certainly died meanwhile, so that you cannot attempt to show 
what living plants are doing ; on the other hand, if you set up an ex- 
periment during a lesson, there is so little difference in an hour's time, 
owing to these processes being very slow in plants, that you cannot 
demonstrate anything. The only course open to the teacher is to set 
up the experiment the day before, to let the class describe the apparatus 
they see before them, to note the results, and to draw their conclusions. 
Now this would not meet with Prof. Armstrong'sapproval. He would 
have the pupil not only set up the experiment, but devise it for him- 
self—and this means at least two hours daily in the laboratory and a 
laboratory in which experiments can be left. A room which is used 
one hour for botany, and at the end of the hour has to be tidied for a 
teacher of Italian or mathematics or physics, does not lend itself to 
original research either by pupil or by teacher. At the same time, it is 
only sensible to make the best of what we have, and intelligent 
teaching can be given if the teacher sets up the experiments before the 
class and spends the lesson time in showing the pupil how to observe 
what has been done and draw the right conclusions. As yet, I am not 
quite converted to Prof. Armstrong's theory of letting a pupil devise 
his own experiments ; a great deal of time must in the majority cf cases 
be wasted. There is nothing to prevent any very intelligent pupil from 


. devising experiments in his leisure time, in his holidays ; and in class 


time a teacher can always invite suggestions. After referring to the 
speeches of Sir John Gorst, Prof. Armstrong, Prof. Miall, and others 
at the Education Section of the British Association meeting, Miss 
Laurie continued : —** To sum up, the teaching of botany should as far 
as possible be practical and experimental, in order to develop the 
faculties of observation, accuracy, and reasoning. Technical language, 
with which most text-books abound, should be studiously avoided ; 
otherwise children learn names and words which convey very little 
meaning to their minds. All true educators are constantly on their 
guard against this, as there is no habit more fatal to progress. In 
conclusion, I should like to urge the teaching of some science in this 
practical, experimental way in every school and to every child of the 
country. It seems to me quite as necessary in elementary as in 
secondary schools, and without some thorough scientific training 
technical education, which some hope will be the salvation of the 
nation, will be useless. In every subject scientific method is a gain ; 
it leads to clearness of thought, which is as valuable in the study of 
literature as in science ; it tends to check vagueness and mere flow 
of words, and to give a sense of proportion, in which, unfortunately, 
a certain class of mind is so lamentably deficient."— After expressing 
the thanks of the meeting to Miss Laurie for her paper, the Chairman 
remarked on the deplorable lack of knowledge and of interest in the 
case of boys with regard to plants and flowers, and suggested, as an 
explanation, that so much time was taken up in reading cricket 
scores and descriptions of football matches that the average school- 
boy had little left to devote to books on botany and natural history. 
He thought, however, that the teaching of elementary botany in schools 
would do a great deal to stimulate interest in these things. — Mr. C. I. 
Gardiner did not think any absolute rule could be laid down as to how 
much guidance should be given to pupils: what was sufficient for 
one child would be useless in the case of another. He agreed with Miss 
Laurie that botany was a most useful subject upon which to begin the 
teaching of science. — Miss Sturge believed the heuristic method was 
admuable when the teacher had a few pupils only, but that it was not 
adapted to large classes with limited time. — Mr. King observed that 
Prof. Armstrong’s methods reminded him of Spencer's theory that the 
education of a child should follow the lines of the education of primi- 
tive man. But the child had a right to start where his predecessors 
left off, and should not be compelled to begin again at the beginning. 
He was afraid that Nature study, on which the Board of Education 
was now laying so much stress, was in many respects a mere ‘ad, and 
not a praciical substitute for the class teaching of science in the 
laboratory. — Mr. Mellersh was rather opposed to the teaching of botany 
as a basis of scientific reasoning. It was better to be gin with chemistry. 
Iie emphasized the value of sound general principles as shelves on 
which to place knowledge of details.—In closing the discussion, Miss 
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Laurie referred to the efforts to promote technical education in order 
to secure and advance our commercial interests, and argued that they 
would never succeed without a scientific foundation, though she was 
bound to admit that experiments conducted in Swedish schools were 
rather against her theory. 

Manchester.—Ata recent meeting of the Branch held in the Owens 
College, a paper on *' Education in Hungary” was read by Miss C. I. 
Dodd, mistress of method in the Day Training College of the Owens 
College. Having spoken of the difficulties which were experienced in 
resisting attempts to impose the Austrian language upon the Hun- 
garians, the speaker gave in outline a summary of the educational 
system of Hungary. She said there was, to begin with, a complete 
absence of the religious difficulty, a certain amount of time being given 
by special teachers to religious education. Both the organizing and 
examining bodies contained a certain proportion of teachers, whose 
expert advice was of the greatest service in practical matters. The 
examinations, too, were all oral, and this assisted the examiners in ar- 
riving ata just estimate of the powers of the children. All grades of 
teachers were trained, teaching being recognized as a profession, men 
and women being not only equal in status, but receiving equal pay. 
In the case of the women, too, marriage was no bar to the exercise of 
their profession. The attendance of the children wa: exceedingly good, 
*he infliction of fines for irregularity being veryrare. After the politi- 
cal troubles of 1849 the organization of primary education was taken 
seriously in hand, with the result that in 1868 a complete system of 
education under State control was established. All children between 
the ages of six and fifteen, with certain specified exceptious, were re- 
quired to attend schools. They might attend private schools, but must 
vive satisfactory guarantees, by means of success at examinations and 
otherwise, of the efficiency of the education they received. Feeble- 
minded children were not allowed to attend the private schools, but 
had special provision made for them. The ordinary curriculum of the 
primary school embraced reading, writing, arithmetic, religious instruc- 
tion, weights and measures, grammar, conversation and memory lessons, 
the geography and history of the country, gardening, farming, agricul- 
ture, and physical exercises. The minimum time during which a school 
must be open was eight months in the villages and nine months in 
the towns. All children must pass through the six years’ course of the 
elementary schools, with the exceptions already mentioned. Towns of 
more than five thousand inhabitants were required to maintain a higher 
elementary school with an advanced curriculum, whilst still larger 
towns had a third grade of school, known as the citizen school. A 


striking feature of nearly all grades of education was the attention — 


which was paid to practical as well as theoretical agriculture. The 
school buildings, especially in Buda-Pest, were handsome and well 
appointed, containing baths, gymnasia, and other conveniences, and in 
nearly every case had school gardens attached for the instruction of the 
pupils in fruit and vine culture. In the villages the school buildings 
were often antiquated, but there was no lack of educational apparatus. 
All the schools were provided with museums, As a rule boys and 
girls were taught separately, but no class might contain more than 
eighty children. Most of the classes, however, averaged only thirty- 
six to forty children. Miss Dodd then went on to describe in detail 
some of the visits she had paid to individual schools, and gave particu- 
lars of the educational methods employed in them. A notable feature 
of the people was their intense patriotism, their love of literature, and 
the facility with which they spoke not only the Hungarian and German 
tongues, but Latinas well. It was to their credit that they could trace 
such a well ordered system of education to a time when the Education 
Acts of this country were still in embryo, and before the advent of the 
School Board. Mr. H. A. Johnstone, who presided, expressed the 
pleasure with which the meeting had listened to Miss Dodd's instructive 
and interesting paper on a subject of which few English people had 
more than a superficial knowledge. 

On October 29 Mr. F. H. Colson, M.A., Head Master of Plymouth 
College, lectured on ** Cramming and Crammers." The chair was 
taken by the President, Miss Turnbull, and there was a good attend- 
ance. The lecturer began by saying that the word ‘* cramming” 
might be used in four different senses: (1) Learning anything—e g., 
Euclid —by heart without understanding it. In this sense probably no 
teacher ** crammed " ; though a neglected pupil might easily ** cram ” 
himself. (2) Laying undue stress on the memory work in any subject, 
such as book-work in mathematics or grammar in languages. 
(3) Selecting the examiners’ points or **tips" to the exclusion of 
the main body of a subject, a vice which, no doubt, beset the study of 
English literature and the Bible. (4) Working with a view to 
examination rather than to improvement. Perhaps to these should be 
added a fifth sense, as when the work was applied to ** bookish " educa- 
tion as a whole in contrast to an education of eye, ear, and hand. In 
what sense the public used the word was very difficult to ascertain. 
Turning to the ** crammer," or teacher who prepared for special ex- 
aminations, he asked: ‘‘ Did he ‘cram’”? Certainly not in the first 
sense, and probably not more than the ordinary teacher in any other 
sense. The ''crammer," in fact, taught on exactly the same 
lines as any one else. He was like a respectable physician 
who worked on orthodox methods, but found it advantageous 


to pose as a quack, because his public believed in quackery 
rather than medicine. He himself had often tried to find out 
what parents really thought was the difference between a ‘‘ crammer ” 
and a school. Some told him the ‘‘crammer” was a ‘‘ specialist.” 
He himself should say that the man who prepared boys in Latin, 
French, mathematics, history, geography, and drawing was pre- 
eminently a **generalist." Others laid great stress on the ** individual 
attention " a boy would get at a ** crammer's." Whatever the merits of 
“individual attention," as opposed to class teaching, it was probably 
not to be got at many ‘‘crammers’.”” A ‘‘crammer” who had ten 
pupils preparing for the Navy at different ages and ranges must, unless 
he charged high fees, do one of two things—either engage very cheap 
assistants, or leave his pupils to work by themselves for a large part 
of the day. As to the success attained by the ** crammer," he had 
seen no reason to suppose that it exceeded that of the school. Boys 
who went from school to the **crammer " generally attained the same 
degree of success or failure asthey probably would have attained at the 
school. Military preparation, as a matter of fact, had very much 
passed out of the hands of the ** crammers," and probably naval pre- 

aration would soon follow. The lecture was followed by an interest- 
Ing discussion sustained by the President, Miss Seymour, and the 
Messrs. Dymond, Slater, Thomson, Crang, and Cocks. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand and 
member of the Senate of the University of London appointed by the 
Crown, has been elected a member of the Council. Miss A. Sargant, 
a Reid trustee, 2nd Mrs. Woodhouse, Head Mistress of the High 
School for Girls, Clapham, have been elected members of the Council. 
The Technical Education Board has nominated Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B., and the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell as its representatives on 
the Council. Miss A. Blundell (Lit. Hum., Oxon.) has been appointed 
assistant to A. B. Cook, M.A., Lecturer in Greek. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT.— The course of secondary training in 
preparation for the London and Cambridge Teachers! Diplomas begins 
January 16, 1902. The course includes theoretical instruction given by 
recognized teachers of the London University and other specialists, 
and practical work in high schools, private, polytechnic, higher-grade, 
and public elementary schools. A course of training in applied 
hygiene for teachers, consisting of twenty lectures, has been arranged 
for the Lent, Easter, and Michaelmas Terms, beginning Saturday, 
January 18, at 10 a.m. The course of ethnology (lecturer, A. B. 
Cook, M.A.), held this term on Mondays at 4. 30, will be followed after 
Christmas by a course on physical anthropology (lecturer, H. W. 
Marett Tims, B.A., M.D., M.5.). 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


The work at St. Mary's College, Paddington, is going on quietly 
and well. The numbers increase steadily each term, and in February 
the Board of Education will inspect all the work of the college. This 
term special lectures have been given each Thursday afternoon; much 
interest was aroused by those given by Mr. Michael Sadler on Dr. 
Arnold. The basing of all the theoretical training of Diploma students 
on psychology, intellectual and moral, without special lectures on logic 
or on ethics, seems to be answering admirably, and to save time valu- 
able for private reading. The system, as worked, is somewhat 
different from that in any other secondary training college. 


OXFORD. 


The vacancy in the Hebdomadal Council, due to the appointment of 
Dr. Paget to be Bishop of Oxford, was filled up, as I ventured to anti- 
cipate last month, by the unopposed election of Mr. T. H. Warren, the 
President of Magdalen. Mr. Warren has always been ready to assist 
in the work of University administration; he had been previously a 
member of the Council, and failed to secure re-election at the end of his 
term of office; and there was a general feeling among all parties that 
he would be a suitable successor to the late Dean of Christchurch, who 
was also elected to Council unopposed, by a nomination signed by 
prominent members of both academical parties. 

There has been nothing to report in the way of University legis- 
lation which is of general interest during the past month. The only 
question which at the weekly meetings has drawn at all a full house was 
a purely business proposal to construct an access for wheeled traffic on 
the north side of the Museum Buildings. The absence of such a road 
is obviously a considerable inconvenience to a block of buildings as con- 
siderable in size as the Museum has now become. The reason why it 
was opposed was the jealousy of any interference with the present 
Parks, a feeling which (within reasonable limits) is intelligible and 
laudable. But in this case all that was involved was the transference 
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from the Parks to the Museum of an infinitesimal slice of land, to meet a 
real need ; and the arrangement proposed was the result of an agree- 
ment between the Curators of the Parks and the Delegates of the 
Museum. In the course of the debate it appeared that two such 
zealous defenders of the Parks as the President of Trinity and Mr. 
Warde Fowler were both in favour of the proposal; and Convocation 
naturally adopted it by a satisfactory majority of 134 to 34, or four to one. 

An oe bequest to the University was announced, and graté- 
fully accepted by Convocation, on November I2, namely, a legacy of 
41,000 by the widow of Matthew Arnold, to found in his memory an 
annual prize, **to be called the Matthew Arnold Memorial Prize, for 
an English essay upon some subject connected with English literature." 
The will further provides that the prize shall be open to all Bachelors 
of Arts who have not exceeded seven years from their matriculation ; 
and that the subjects shall be set in turn by the Professor of Poetry, the 
Poet Laureate, the Master of Balliol, the Provost of Oriel, and the 
Head Master of Rugby. There could not be a more admirably appro- 
priate memorial to Matthew Arnold than this benefaction, which will 
be a valuable aid to the new and still struggling School of English 
Literature ; though few can doubt that his most imperishable monu- 
ment in Oxford is that which the poet himself has left in ‘* Thyrsis ” 
and ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy.” 

On October 26 the bronze bust of the late Sir William Hunter, who 
had for some years been one of the most distinguished residents in 
Oxford and the neighbourhood, was unveiled by Lord Dufferin in the 
presence of the Vice-Chancellor and many Oxford men and eminent 
Anglo-Indians. The portrait was executed by Mr. Thornycroft, and 
was generally considered to be an excellent likeness and a valuable work 
of art. Lord Dufferin paid a brief and felicitous tribute to the services 
rendered by Sir W. Hunter to the study of Indian history, and to the 
gifts and qualities of the man. The Vice-Chancellor, in an appreci- 
ative speech, accepted the gift in the name of the University. 

On November 19 the report of the Day Training College was pre- 
sented to the University. Considering all the dithculties, the measure 
of success attained by the students is certainly creditable. There are 
only thirty students, of whom the juniors achieved a satisfactory 
number of successes in the preliminary examinations, while among the 
seniors seven obtained their degrees, four in the University Pass 
Schools, one winning Honours in Mathematics, one a Second Class in 
Modern History, and one a Second in Natural Science. The in- 
spector's report touches the real difficulty, and is to the following 
effect :—‘* Having regard to the very inadequate means at their dis- 
posal, the staff charged with the care of this college does well. The 
technical work is sensible and satisfactory, and the students, for the 
most part, manifestly profit by their University associations." 

The following lectures delivered during the month deserve special 
notice :—A course of six lectures on Shakespeare, with special reference 
to ** Hamlet," by A. C. Bradley, Professor of Poetry; a lecture by 
Prof. Macdonell (Boden Professor of Sanskrit), on ** The Wit and 
Pathos of Heine”; Sir C. H. Parry, Professor of Music, on ‘‘ Differ- 
entiation of Style in Music." 

Among the honorary degrees given by the University, exceptional 
interest attaches to the degree of Litt.D. conferred (on November 28) 
on Mr. Leslie Stephen. The only wonder is, considering the position 
of Mr. Stephen as the first living English critic, and the great debt of 

atitude due to him for his work on the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 

iography,” that the recognition by the University of Oxford has not 
been accorded to him long ago. It is a well deserved tribute to a most 
distinguished man of letters. 

The following appointments are announced :—The Bishop of Oxford, 
Honorary Student of Christ Church; the President of Magdalen, 
Member of the Hebdomadal Council and Delegate for Training of 
Teachers ; Mr. W. W. Fisher (Corpus Christi College), Delegate of 
Lodging Houses; Prof. Powell, Delegate for Indian Civil Service 
Candidates ; Prof. Elliott, Delegate of University Museum ; Mr. J. 
Wells (Wadham), Mr. H. J. Mackinder (Christ Church), Mr. A. 
Sidgwick (Corpus Christi College), Delegates for University Extension ; 
Mr. T. W. Jackson (Worcester), Mr. A. J. Butler (Brasenose Col- 
lege), Visitors of the Ashmolean; Taylorian Scholar, Mr. T. W. 
Webster (Wadham); proxime accessit Mr. R. F. A. Hoernlé (Balliol); 
distinguished, Mr. M. O. B. Caspari (Corpus Christi College), Mr. 
J. V. Scholderer (Trinity) ; Derby Scholar, Mr. B. P. Moore (Balliol) ; 
Russian Prize, Mr. S. J. Aldous (University). 


WALES. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Welsh Central Board was held at 
Merthyr Tydfil, on November 15, under the presidency of Mr. A. C. 
Humphreys-Owen, M.P. A full and detailed report of the work done 
in the schools was submitted to the Board before its presentation to the 
Board of Education. The following matters were referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee :—the raising of the limit of age prescribed by some 
of the county schemes, with a view to securing a uniform limit in all 
the counties; the obtaining of legislative authority to increase the 
county rate from !4d. to 1d. in the £ per annum; and the considera- 
tion of the better teaching of history in the schools. It was resolved 
to adopt a draft scheme providing for complete inspection every alter- 


nate year, and for subsidiary inspection at more frequent intervals. The 
question of the site of the Board's offices was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The annual collegiate meeting of the University of Wales was held 
at Aberystwyth, on November 22. Dr. Isambard Owen, Senior Deputy 
Chancellor, presided. Dr. Owen read a letter from the King, in which 
be announced that, in consequence of his accession to the throne, he 
found it necessary to resign the office of Chancellor, and expressed his 
satisfaction at the early success and steady advance of the University. 
* He has been deeply gratified by seeing how fully the foundation of 
the University by his respected predecessor has been appreciated by the 
people of Wales, and how ready they have been to take advantage of 
it. He has observed with satisfaction the diligent care with which its 
business, both academic and general, has been administered by its 
authorities and officers, the high standard of learning that they have 
reached, and the industry with which the students strive to attain to 
it. Not least has he been interested in seeing what the University has 
been doing to encourage the scholarly study of the Welsh language, 
and to develop the scientific teaching of theology in Wales. . . . It will 
afford him much pleasure to retain a titular connexion with the Uni- 
versity, and, should it be agreeable to its members, it will give him 
great satisfaction to assume and bear the honorary title of Protector of 
the University of Wales." The Senior Deputy Chancellor said there 
could be but one feeling, and that of the deepest regret, on hearing that 
His Majesty would be unable to continue in the office of Chancellor, 
and also but one opinion on the great graciousness of the act, which was 
entirely spontaneous on His Majesty's part, in desiring to assume the 
honorary title in connexion with that University. It wasa title that 
for four centuries successive Kings and Princes of the royal house of 
Portugal had borne in connexion with the University of Portugal. He 
moved a resolution in accordance with his speech. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy with the families of thelate Principal Jones and the late Alderman 
Griffiths were carried. 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk of Cardiff stating that the 
Corporation was still prepared to allocate a site of half an acre in the 
Cathays Park for the purposes of the University Offices, and to con- 
tribute £6,000 for the erection of the Offices on the site in question. 

Dr. Fairbairn attended in connexion with the report of the Theo- 
logical Board, and delivered an eloquent speech on the work of that body. 

Mr. Herbert J. Fleure, of Aberystwyth, was elected a Fellow of the 
University. 

In the afternoon a Congregation was held for the conferring of degrees. 
Chancellor Silvan Evans, B.D., was granted the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. for his services to Welsh lexicography. Principal Rhys de- 
livered an eloquent oration in Welsh. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh has been installed as Chancellor of the 
University of St. Andrews, in succession to the late Duke of Argyll, 
who had held the office for nearly forty years. A very large number of 
graduates came to St. Andrews to take part in the various functions 
connected with the installation, and there were also present representa- 
tives of the English, Welsh, Irish, and other Scottish Universities. The 
new Chancellor, who received an enthusiastic welcome, devoted his 
address to a consideration of the duty of the Universities to the country, 
especially in regard to modern needs. The contribution of the Uni- 
versities to scientific or technical education and to the study of modern 
languages must, he held, consist mainly in the encouragement of 
research and in the training of teachers. He indicated that the Scottish 
Education Department intends to make an effort in the direction of 
obtaining specially qualified teachers of modern languages, and these 
teachers must be supplied by the Universities. But, in Lord Balfour's 
opinion, a mere adjustment of values between different subjects in the 
University examinations would not solve the difficulty of providing the 
supply. **It would be infinitely better to give full opportunities, by 
separate bursaries, for students specializing in one subject or another. 
The work then done will be far more effective, and school managers 
will know where they can look for well trained and fully qualified 
teachers of special subjects. For this purpose we must appeal to 
new sources, to that wide commercial community whose interests are 
chiefly concerned. Let them help us to endow chairs and found new 
bursaries and new prizes." In this Lord Balfour goes pretty nearly to 
the root of the matter. But chairs and bursaries and prizes will be of 
very little use, unless well salaried teaching careers are open to the 
students who have completed their training. There will not be a 
sufficient number of such teaching posts until there is a strong. demand 
on the part of parents for the thorough education of their children in 
modern languages, and the demand of the parents will not be made 
until commercial employers give much greater advantages to boys who 
have had a good modern training. If business men are prepared to 
pay for well-educated employés, they will very soon get them; and 
modern languages will take a new position in University and secondary 
education. But in these matters University and school reforms are 
futile, until commercial employers do more than pass resolutions, which 
have merely the value of pious opinions. 

(Continued on page 784.) 
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Commercial education was also the subject of a speech delivered by 
Lord Balfour at University College, Dundee. Mr. James Stuart at the 
same meeting made his last appearance as Rector of St. Andrews, and, 
after indicating the advance of the University during the last forty years, 
appealed to the people of Dundee to clear off the debt of £12,000 on 
University College, to add £6,000 to the £14,000 which the Uni- 
versity is to spend on medical buildings, and to raise a further sum 
of £50,000 for the proper equipment of the engineering and other 
scientific departments. Inan interesting address at the annual meeting 
of the Governors of the College, Mr. John Morley reinforced the 
appeal and took occasion to say some wise words about the Carnegie 
Trust. He had no fear that the payment of fees, under the condi- 
tions laid down by the Trust, would lead to ‘‘demoralization " or to 
the ** pauperization of Scotland," and he appositely recalled the fact 
that he himself could not have gone to the University of Oxford had 

not been for the benefaction of some old bishop of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. He also pointed out that the Carnegie gift would 
give a fillip not merely to University, but to secondary, education in 
Scotland. Referring to the equipment portion of the gift, Mr. Morley 
mentioned that some students, of generous temper, had asked whether, 
in applying for payment of fees, they might not be preventing some 
more needy fellow-student from obtaining help. His answer would 
be :—You will not be keeping a poorer student out of his payment 
of fees, but, by refraining from applying yourself, you are leaving the 
sum available for equipment at a larger figure than it will otherwise 
be, and you are thus making a contribution—smaller in scale than 
Mr. Carnegie's, but the same in principle—to the equipment fund.” 

At a public meeting in support of the Glasgow University Extension 
movement, Lord Elgin, the Chairman of the Carnegie Trust, em- 
phasized the need of local contributions in supplement of the ex- 
penditure of the Trust, while he indicated that the Trust did not 
intend simply to adopt ‘‘giving to the rich” as its principle of dis- 
tribution. The Glasgow Extension scheme is making good progress, 
and the similar appeal from Aberdeen is also obtaining a hearty 
response, over £412,000 out of the £25,000 required having been 
already subscribed. The largest Aberdeen subscription at present is 
one of £1,200 from the Principal and Professors of the University. 

The payment of fees has not to any extent affected the number of 
students at the Universities. At Glasgow the number of matriculations 
is about thirty more than that of last year, and at Aberdeen there is an 
increase of twenty-two. St. Andrews has grown a little, owing to the 
rapid increase of University College, Dundee, which has been going on 
for some years, and the Edinburgh figures have not yet been published. 

Lord Dufferin delivered his Rectorial Address at Edinburgh on 
November 14, He reviewed the progress of the nation during the 
nineteenth century in a spirit of genial optimism, impressive as the 
reflection of an old man rich in culture and in experience of men. 

The Glasgow University Council having reported in favour of the 
proposed extended session in Arts, the University Court has remitted 
the matter to a committee in order that steps may be taken to give effect 
to the proposal. 

After a corference with Sir Henry Craik, the differences between the 
Governors of the Heriot-Watt College in Edinburgh and the Scottish 
Education Department have been amicably settled, and, as a result of 
this, the college ought soon to be in a position in which the higher side 
of its work as a technical school can be satisfactorily developed. 

As a memorial of the late Prof. Dickson, there have been presented 
to the Glasgow University Library 388 volumes of Migne's ** Pathology,” 
a work which Dr. Dickson long desired to acquire for the Library. At 
Edinburgh also there has been given to the University, at a cost of 
£500, a well equipped German library for the use of students of that 
subject. The donor is Miss Joanna S. S. Gibson, a former member of 
the German class. 

The Edinburgh Merchant Company, as Governors of George Wat- 
son's College for Boys, have added to the school, at a cost of £4,000, 
a well equipped science department for the teaching of chemistry and 
physics. At the opening meeting Councillor Harrison, treasurer of the 
Company, mentioned that the new department had been added at the 
call of the Scottish Education Department, and remarked that ‘* during 
past years the action of the Scottish Education Department had steadily 
tended to raise and improve Scottish secondary education, and to 
make Scotland once more what it was even in the time before the 
Reformation, one of the best educated countries in Europe." 


IRELAND. 


The evidence taken from twenty-three representative witnesses by 
the Royal Commission on Irish University Education during their 
session in September in Dublin was published about a week ago. As 
the evidence was heard z^ camera, there was much desire to read it, and 
the Blue-book was in two days sold out and unprocurable. It is a 
bulky, closely printed volume of four hundred pages, containing, 
besides the evidence, an immense mass of information on the question. 
À summary of the chief points in the views of the witnesses is given in 
another page. 

At the recent degree examinations in Trinity College, Dublin, the 


two Studentships (the highest honour except Fellowship conferred by 
the University) were won, in Classics by Mr. Edward Sullivan Murphy, 
and in Mathematics by Mr. James Craig Wasson. Mr. Murphy, who 
obtained a degree, first Senior Moderatorship, and large Gold Medal 
in Classics and second Senior Moderatorship in Ethics and Logics, is 
a son of the late Judge Murphy (himself a distinguished classical 
scholar.) He was educated at Charterhouse, and has had a brilliant 
college career. Mr. Wasson was educated at Foyle College, London- 
derry, obtained First High Place at entrance, third Mathematical 
Scholarship, 1899, Lloyd Exhibition, 1900, and at degree F irst Senior 
Moderatorship in Mathematics and Senior Moderatorship in Ethics 
and Logic. The Brooke Prizes, given to those taking second place as 
candidates for studentship, were won, in Classics by Mr. Julian, and in 
Mathematics by Mr. Graham, son of a distinguished mathematical 
teacher. 

The cbjections raised by some of the Protestant bishops and other 
Churchmen against the present position of the Divinity School in 
Trinity College continue to increase. The school is under the control 
of the College, but not of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which thus 
is supplied with clergymen in whose training the Church has had no 
voice. There isa belief that the Divinity School is somewhat inclined 
to what the Irish Episcopal Church dreads above all things—High 
Church doctrine. In nearly every bishop’s charge this year the matter 
has been alluded to. At the opening night of the Theological Society 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Carleton, a divinity student of High 
Church tendencies, delivered the address, and it was spoken to by 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who pleaded for toleration of and friendliness with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and objected to the title ‘‘ Protestant.” 
These and other speeches on the occasion have excited much dis- 
approval and suspicion. It is true that the Divinity School has produced 
some High Churchmen, but they have for the most part gone to England, 
and the vast majority of its students hold the Low Church views which 
are characteristic of the Irish Episcopal Church. The removal of the 
Divinity School has often been suggested as necessary in order to do 
away with the charge of sectarianism, and make the College more 
acceptable to Catholics, and the matter seems now to be entering the 
sphere of practical politics. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAST. —Àt the Royal University examina- 
tions for 1901 Victoria College was first of the women’s colleges that 
send candidates in direct to the Royal University, with twenty-seven 
distinctions in First and Second Class Honours and exhibitions, and 
third of all the colleges, coming next to University College, Dublin, 
and Queen’s College, Belfast. Among the B.A. Degree candidates, 
Miss A. Robb was awarded a Second Class Exhibition with honours in 
Civil and Constitutional History, Political Economy, and General 
Jurisprudence ; and Miss Dwyer obtained Second Class Honours in 
Modern Literature. In the Second Arts, Miss M. S. Hull obtained, 
with First Class Honours, a First Class Exhibition of £36. At the First 
University Examinations Misses M. F. Acheson, A. M. Sinclair, A. 
McDonnell (with Honours) obtained Second Class Exhibitions of £ 15 
each ; and at Matriculation Miss M. K. Grey was awarded First 
Class Honours and an Exhibition of £12. The following students of 
this college obtained degrees in the Honours or Pass Courses in Modern 
Literature, Mathematics, Mental and Moral Science, and Civil and 
Constitutional History, Political Economy, and General Jurisprudence:— 
Miss Robb, Miss A. Dwyer, Miss Adderley, Miss M. Kellaway, Miss 
H. Worth, Miss A. Fleming, Miss A. Acheson, and Miss I. Sayers. 
Victoria College Scholarships, varying in amount from £40 to £5 each, 
were awarded to the following students :—M. S. Hull, G. Spence, 
T. Worth, M. K. Gray, A. M. Sinclair, A. McDonnell, M. Adair, 
A. C. Acheson, E. O. Bailey, M. M. Kane, and R. Fisher. 


SCHOOLS. 

HULL, HYMERS CoLLEGE.—Entrance scholarships have been 
awarded to W. F. Foulston, C. W. Jude, F. W. Moody, and T. J. J. 
O'Brien. G. F. B. Hall and W. S. W. Wharam have won Fast 
Riding County Council Scholarships, Class B. Hymers Continuation 
Scholarships have been awarded to W. H. Doughty and A. Slater. 
E. W. Johnson and W. H. Templeman have gained East Riding 
County Council Scholarships, Class A. W. H. Templeman has been 

laced in the First Class Honours Division (Chemistry) at the London 

ntermediate Examination for B.Sc. Degree, and has qualified for the 
University Chemistry Exhibition. In place of Messrs. Zachary and 
Wenham, we welcome Messrs. A. F. Watt and C. Thompson. We 
regret that Mr. Carter is likely to leave us shortly for St. Dunstan's 
College, Catford. A brilliant company assembled in the school hall on 
speech day to hear Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., speak on ‘* Education. 

MERCHANT TAYLoRs’ ScHooL.— Mr. H. L. Hutton, Master of 
the Army Class in Dulwich School, has been appointed Senior Master 
of Modern Languages, in the place of Mr. F. Storr, who resigns the 
post of Chief Master of Modern Subjects at Christmas. 

NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual prize 
distribution was held in the school hall on Wednesday, November a 
There was a large gathering of parents and friends, and Mr. ir 
Thomas, M.P., President of the University College of South Wales anc 
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Monmouthshire, presided. A most admirable address was delivered by 
Miss Penrose, Principal of Holloway College, Egham, and the prizes 
were distributed by Lady Forestier-Walker. The Head Mistress reported 
that the number of pupils had increased to a hundred and twenty, and 
that there had been the following successes during the year :—E. Gar- 
rett (the only pupil pe gained an Honours Certificate of the 
Central Welsh Board, with Distinction in all her subjects; she also 
gained a Cambridge Higher Local Certificate which admitted her to 
the Cambridge Training College. The five girls presented were all 
successful in gaining Senior Certificates of the Central Welsh Board ; 
and twenty-one girls gained Junior Certificates, with a very large number 
of Distinctions. A large number of girls gained certificates in the 
Examination of the Royal Drawing Society. 

RossALL Scuoor. —T. W. Archer passed seventh into the Admiralty 
Supply Department. In the Birthday Honours was A. C. Wratislaw, 
Consul at Bazrah, to be C.M.G. Mr. Read is leaving us at Christmas 
for Winchester, to act as second to Dr. Sweeting, also an old Rossall 
master. Mr. Furneaux has undertaken the duties of secretary and 
treasurer to the O.R. Club. The Master of Emmanuel has given 
40 guineas for the furnishing of the museum, and Mr. F. Hollins three 
pictures of the school. Two debates have been held; at the second, 
when the value of a classical-side and a modern-side education was 
discussed, a record attendance of eighty-five members was noted. On 
November 9, after a lapse of ten years, we again played Shrewsbury, 
and after an even game were defeated by two goals to one. We have 
defeated Worsley Wanderers and Liverpool Ramblers, and were 
defeated by Blackburn Etrurians. On October 31 Mr. Mercer Adams 
gave us an entertainment of musical sketches, and on November 19 
there was a concert of instrumental and vocal music. 

SouTH MANCHESTER SCHOOL.—Foundation Scholarship, Man- 
chester Grammar School: A. P. Cullen, Nonconformist Grammar 
School, Bishop Stortford. N. H. P. Whitley, Langworthy Scholarship, 
Manchester Grammar School ; Lancashire County Council Exhibition ; 
Theodore Entrance Exhibition, The Owens College. The new 
buildings opened in September last. A junior school for boys from six 
to nine years of age has been started, with separate class-rooms and play- 
ground. The Head Mistress is Miss Fanny Leach, formerly assistant 
mistress of the Anglo-German High School, Rusholme. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.—AÀ scholarship has been 
founded anonymously for the daughters of clergymen of the Church of 
England who shall be under thirteen, and whose circumstances render 
such help necessary. Candidates will be nominated by the foundress, 


EDUCATIONAL AND 


and elected by examination in fixed subjects, of which Latin must be one. 
The annual speech day was on November 19, when, after a programme 
of music and recitations in English, French, German, and Latin, Lord 
Cobham, the Chairman of the Council, gave a statement of the ex- 
cellent financial position of the school, which, besides paying a dividend 
on the shares, has been able to acquire the freehold possession of the 
buildings and adjoining land. In the absence of Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, who was prevented by illness from coming, Lady Cobham 
most kindly distributed the prizes and certificates, and gave the 
children an inspiring and helpful address on the true end of education in 
the attainment of wisdom roihi than knowledge, and the cultivation of 
such a character as is expressed in Mrs. Browning's ‘‘ My Kate" and 
summed up in the description of the ‘‘ virtuous woman.” 

WORCESTER, KING’s SCHOOL.—King’s Scholarships awarded :— 
Montague Henry Bowater Lethbridge, King’s School and Mr. Dale’s, 
Rochester ; Hugh Monro Wilding, King's School and Miss Robson’s ; 
Douglas Valentine Crowe, King's School and Miss Robson's. Hon. 
Mention: A. K. Beauchamp, King’s School and Watford; 
H. C. B. Jollye, King’s School and Trinity College, Stratford-on- 
Avon ; H. P. Mason, King's School and Miss Grafton's. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for November is awarded to “ M. A. L." 


« 7, Y.X.," the winner of the October Translation Prize, wishes to 
offer an Extra Prize of Two Guineas for a subject to be announced in 


January. 


C'est que s'il était capable de construire la machine, il n'est pas 
capable de la manceuvrer. Aux jours de crise, il peut bien donner un 
coup d'épaule, emporter les volontés d'une assemblée ou d'une foule, 
mener de haut et pendant quelques semaines un comité d'exécution. 
Mais le travail régulier, assidu, lui répugne ; il n'est pas fait pour les 
écritures, pour les paperasses et la routine d'une besogne administrative. 
Homme de police et de barreau, comme Robespierre et Billaud, lecteur 
minutieux de rapports quotidiens, annotateur de listes mortuaires, 

(Continued on page 788.) 
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professeur d’abstractions décoratives, menteur à froid, inquisiteur 
appliqué et convaincu, il ne le sera jamais; surtout il ne sera jamais 
bourreau méthodique. D'une part, il n'a point sur les yeux le voile 
gris de la théorie; il voit les hommes, non pas à travers le contrat 
social, comme une somme d'unités arithmétiques ; mais tels qu'ils sont 
en effet, vivants, souffrants et saignants, surtout ceux qu'il connait, 
chacun avec sa physiognomie et son geste. A ce spectacle, les 
entrailles s'émeuvent, quand on a des entrailles ; et il en a ; il a méme 
du cceur, une large et vive sensibilité, la sensibilité de l'homme de chair 
et de sang en qui subsistent tous les instincts primitifs, les bons à cóté 
des mauvais, que la culture n'a point desséché ni racorni, qui a pu 
faire et laisser faire les massacres de septembre, mais qui ne se résigne 
pas à pratiquer de ses mains, tous les jours, à l'aveugle, le meurtre 
systématique et illimité. Déjà en septembre, *'couvrant sa pitié sous 
ses rugissements,” il a dérobé ou arraché aux égorgeurs plusieurs vies 
illustres. 

D'autre part, il n'a pas sur les yeux le bandeau épais de l'incapacité 
et de l'imprévoyance. Il a démélé le vice intérieur du systeme, le 
suicide inévitable et prochain de la Révolution. 


By ** M.A.L." 

In fact, although he had the ability to construct the machine, he was 
incapable of working it. He might, indeed, put his shoulder to the 
wheel at a critical moment ; he might take by storm the caprice of a 
parliament or a crowd, or direct the general course of an executive 
committee for some weeks. But regular continuous work was repug- 
nant to him ; he had no taste for documents, red tape, and the routine 
work of administration. He could never become, like Robespierre and 
Billaud, a master of the details of police and law, a laborious student 
of daily reports, a commentator on death-lists ; he could never be the 
apostle of high-sounding abstractions, the calculated liar, or the un- 
swerving and inveterate inquisitor ; above all, the part of methodical 
executioner was impossible to him. In the first place, he wore no veil 
of theory to dim his eyes; he saw men, not through the medium of 
the contrat social, as an aggregate of arithmetical units, but as they 
really are—living, suffering, bleeding, those especially whom he per- 
sonally knew, each with his own peculiarities of face and of manner. 
Such a sight evokes compassion in a nature capahle of the emotion; 
and he was capable of it, even of love ; for he had a wide and lively 
sympathy, the sympathy of a man of flesh and blood, in whom the 
primitive instincts, the good side by side with the bad, still survive, a 
man whom civilization has neither drained of hot blood nor rendered 
callous, who could take part in and connive at the September mas- 
sacres, but who would not blindly resign himself to practise daily with 
his own hands systematic unlimited murder. Even in September he 
had, by stealth or violence, baulked the cut-throats of several illustrious 
lives, *' hiding his pity beneath his roarings.” Again, his eyes were not 
blinded by the bandage of short-sighted incapacity. He had diagnosed 
the inherent weakness of the system, the inevitable and speedy self- 
destruction of the Revolution. 


We classify the 204 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.— Fortes et Fideles, D.C. B., G.E.O., R. B. M., R.F.F., 
D. D.D., Saga, Margreadad, Scotus, Corbar, A. W.S , P.L. T., Engle- 
field, Bartlow, Calliope, E. H.O., Susan, Silverpen, Ca ira, Glenleigh, 
Charybdis, Updown, Corday, La mer, Mal, Chauvel, Bell, Henneque- 
ville. 

Second Class, —E. B. H., Mac, Shark, Fidus, Lupus, Marcia Cymri, 
Blobbs, Stedye. Hitchenhurst, Sacharissa, Limavady, M. M.M., Korax, 
Nautiloid, Endirby, Hanover, Hedera nostra, Francesca, Matoushka, 
Felicia, Tobine, D. R. R. F., Cantabrigia, Altnacoille, Paramé, Beppo, 
C.M., Pom-pom, Venture, Drift, I. B. K. Emma, G.E.M., Ballon 
d’Essai, Limousine, M.M.P., Bognor, Alec, Lanerigg, F.M.S., 
Chemineau, M. H. W., Marigold, Bookworm, P.J., Abbotsford, Owlet, 
Norimus, M. A.D,, Backfisch, J.J.R., R. St. C. B., Jarno, Cato, II. E.S., 
Fleur-de-Lys, F.M., Renfrew, E.P. M., Musca, Sola, Binsk, Scotch 
Thistle, E. A.M. 

Third Class, —Trés pressé, Lou, A. R. H., Aurora, Good creature, 
Furth-Fortune, A.C.K., Michael, Sarator bat, Augusta Berkeley, 
M.A.V., Aida, Mars, 100,000, M.O., Diogenes, H.K., Wintonian, 
Spectemur agendo, Jock, Peterite, Romea, Hooligan, Savoia, Uro- 
shima, Agmen, K.A.5., La pierre noire, Elm, C J.M., Moira, Nar- 
cissus B., Great Western, M.H., Tiro, Sarnia, Romany, Whitwarrer, 
Mardale, Calypso, Neith, Hannah, Gardez bien, Edd, Prig, Celtia, 
Piccolomini, Charles Darnay, Mem Sahib, E.I.K., Spedita, Arnali, 
Caller Herrin, Whiteway, Merrybent, Crab, Wrexhamite, Ens, Finis, 
Drahomina, In extremis, II.J. E.C., O.S., H. M.I, Trefaldwyn, Emilia, 
Marie Stuart, Sigrob, Waterloo, Martine, Nelsko, J. M. A. L., Pimpernel. 

Fourth Clar;.—Japonica, Cobo, Mike, B.M., A. Pike, A Microbe, 
Puella, Astronomer, Suissesse, Parisienne, Gowan, Pcre Duchesne, 
E.C.R., Unit, Ping Pong, Nonyeb, Gemini, Annie Graham, Gwen, 
M.E.R., P.J.E., Klinger, Theo. 

Fifth Class. —A.E., One in anxiety, Ignosco, Shelia, Fiat lux, 
Ignoramus, Uda, J.R., M.E.S., Faro, A.S., Juno, Girlie, Soror. 

(Continued on page 79o.) 


Second Edition. 


Geography of South Africa 


By the Rev. J. WHITESIDE. 


In the Press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 


** We all know now a great deal more about the geography of South 
Africa than we did when the war broke out, but we still have a good 
deal to learn on the subject. It is certainly doubtful whether any of 
the books now in use in English schools go into details sufficiently to 
properly inform the rising generation of the vast extent of country 
which we now rule there. No doubt works to do this will come, but 
meantime attention may be directed to the geography in use in the 
Government schools in South Africa—' A New Geography of South 
Africa,! by the Rev. J. E. Whiteside. It treats not only of Cape 
Colony, but of the Orange River and Transvaal districts, as well as 
of Bechuanaland, the Khalahari Desert, Zululand, Swaziland, and 
Rhodesia, and the other geographical divisions of the country. The 
little book might be introduced into some of our schools and colleges 
with advantage." — Westminster Gazette. 


HUGH REES, Ltd., 124 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


Containing the Theory of Plane Curves, 


with Numerous Examples, 


By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON DYNAMICS. 


Containing Applications to Thermo-Dynamics, 


with Numerous Examples. 


By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
AND 
FRANCIS A. TARLETON, Sc.D., LL.D., 


Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
University of Dublin. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
Loxpon, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 
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Your SCHOOL PRIZES until you have seen the PRIZE 


DO NOT BUY BOOKS published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY of London. They are 


CHEAP, 


DO NOT n ATTRACTIVE, 
UY RELIABLE. 


All High-Class Booksellers sell them. 


D 0 N 0 T B U y PRIZE LISTS sent on receipt of post-card addressed to 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


L 56 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
University College, London. NOW READY. Demy js price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
THE CALENDAR | CALENDAR 


OF 


Whe Gollege of Wreceptors, 


FOR THE YEAR, 1901, 


for the Session (1901-1902), price 88., post free, 


Is now Ready. 


Apply to the Secretary, Gower Street, W.C. CONTAINING 
All information respecting the objects and operations of the 
Now Beady, Price 2s. Vol. I. Part I. College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regu- 
lations of the various Examinations, &vc., with an Appendix 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR | ^ 
FOR THE YEAR 1901-1902, Papers set at the Diploma, Certificate, Professional Preliminary, and 


. u ination ummer and Christmas, 1900. 
to which are added the ordinary Papers set in Hilary and Trinity Terms, 1901. Junior Forms Examinations of Mids , 


HODGES, FIGGIS, & CO., Ltd., Dublin. — LONGMANS & CO., London. | Lonvon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FarrINGDON STREET, E.C. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of 
those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 
PASSENGER LIFTS, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT, HEATED THROUGHOUT, BATHROOMS 
ON EVERY FLOOR, SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 

AND SMOKING ROOMS. : 
Firsproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephone. Night Porter. The Kingsley Hotel has a good Billiard Room. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Inolusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendanoe, Table d'Hóte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This Temperance Hotel, which has been carried on so successfully for the last fifteen years, adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally 
quiet and economical. 


Bedrooms from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, | THACKERAY HOTEL, | ESMOND HOTEL, 
* BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” “THACKERAY, LONDON." « TRUSLOVE,- LONDON." 
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The brilliant character of Danton, from Taine's ** La Révolution," 
A engin few difficulties to any one familiar with that 
his was the Achilles’ heel of most who went astray. 
contrat social is ** through the spectaclesof Rousseau's ‘Contrat Social’ ”?; 
listes mortuatres are **death rolls," ‘‘lists of the condemned,” not 
** bills of mortality "—** postillers of mortuary lists "is rather tall. Homme 
de ae et de barreau is the hardest phrase to render ; **a policeman 
and a barman" touched the lowest depths; ‘‘a Civil servant and a 
special pleader" is perhaps the nearest equivalent; it has indeed, a 
wider connotation than the French, but police includes all that 
Mener de haut, ** govern with a 
In illustration of professeur d’abstrac- 
tions décoratives, '* A. W.S." well quotes from Lanssen ‘‘ Danton ne 
citait pas l'antiquité, et ne faisait pas d'amplifications creuses. 
discours échappa au verbiage, aux phrases vagues et au jargon ampoulé 
I see no reason for not retaining the Scriptural ‘* bowels 
** Hiding his pity beneath his blusterings ” is a bold 

phrase, but it is justified by the inverted commas. 


would fall under the Home Office. 
high hand," or ** dominate.” 


du temps." 
of compassion." 


. EXTRA PRIZE. 


The Extra Prize for a Double Acrostic is awarded to ** E.D. A. M." 


for the following :— 


I Crouch, grovel, cringe, and fawn; you have me now, 


A real, servile, Oriental bow ! 


Relieves the fretful temper of my whole ! 
: The play is set; the dramatist is there— 

I turn his looked-for triumph to despair ! 

4. I am a downy bird, too young to shoot, 
But some night I will give a louder hoot ! 

5. Preachers give sound advice, and sounder slumber— 
Still, to each man, I am his Golden Number ! 

6. Say, who is he who, full of faith and hope, 
Inscribes his whole soul in an envelope ? 


2; *! Grateful and comforting,” a steaming bowl 
3 


My double whole is one who strives 
To dull his own and others’ lives ! 


There were ninety-four competitions; we hope to give selections 


from them next month. . 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 753. 


RT MISTRESS. —Certificated Art 


Master and Art Class Teacher, South Kensing- 
ton, Associate of the Royal College of Art. Brush- 
work. Visiting Engagements desired. — Miss HEDGES, 
154 Elm Park Manson Chelsea, S.W. 


OUNG FRENCH LADY, 


Diplómée, wants an Engagement in good 
School after Christmas. Good references. Address— 
Mlle. SacAuLT, 82 West Hill, Sydenham. 


——M 


GOVERNESS, just returned from 


Germany, is open to an Engagement for German 
fluent Conversation or Dra ving and Painting. General 
English subjects.—A. G. B., Sewelle Villa, Clifton. 


INDERGARTEN.— Experienced 


Teacher (Higher Froebel Certificate) seeks Re- 
engagement to take entire charge of Kindergarten with 
Transition or Preparatory Classes. Botany, Drawing, 
Brushwork, French, Singing, Tonic Sol-fa.—Kinver- 
GARTEN, 26 Dorset Road, Wimbledon. 


XPERIENCED, Certificated 
ENGLISH MISTRESS desires Resident 
Engagement in School, for January. Thorough 
English, Arithmetic, Book-keeping. Good disciplin- 
arian, Excellent testimonials. Thirteen years with 
last Principal. Address—Miss HitLpvaRp, Queen 
Street, Scarborough. 


ANTED, in January, a Post as 


HOUSE MISTRESS eitherin High School 
Boarding House or Boys’ Preparatory School. Ex- 
perienced. Excellent disciplinarian. Good references. 
Address—B., ‘‘ Morning News" Office, 47 Fleet 
Street, London. 


ERTIFICATED TEACHER 


(Cheltenham trained) seeks Non-resident Post 
near London, S.W. Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, 
Cambridge Higher Local, French, Divinity, Litera- 
ture, Arithmetic. Eight years’ experience. Two 
yan in High School. French acquired abroad.— J., 

e Lady Close, Upper Richmond Road, Putney 


riod of history. 
hus, à /ravers le 


Son 
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A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Geibel :— 


Und draut der Winter noch so sehr 
Mit trotzigen Geberden, 

Und streut er Eis und Schnee umher, 
Es muss doch Friihling werden. 

Und drangen die Nebel noch so dicht 
Sich vor dem Blick der Sonne, 

Sie wecket doch mit ihrem Licht 
Einmal die Welt zur Wonne. 

Blas't nur, ihr Stürme, blas't mit Macht ! 
Mir soll darob nicht bangen ; 

Auf leisen Sohlen über Nacht 
Kommt doch der Lenz gegangen. 


Da wacht die Erde grünend auf, 


Weiss nicht wie ihr geschehen, 
Und lachtjin den sonnigen Himmel hinauf, 
Und mochte vor Lust vergehen. 


Sie flicht sich blühende Kranze ins Haar, 


Und schmiickt sich mit Rosen und Aehren ; 
Und lässt die Brünnlein rieseln klar, 


Als waren es Freudenzahren. 


Drum still ! und wie es frieren mag, 
O Herz, gieb dich zufrieden ; 

Es ist ein grosser Maientag 

Der ganzen Welt beschieden. 


Und wenn dir oft auch bangt und graut, 


Als sei die Holl’ auf Erden— 


Nur unverzagt auf Gott vertraut! 
Es muss doch Frühling werden. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 
All competitions must reach the Office by December 16, 


addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 


way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W.—The Lady Principal can re- 
commend a young KINDERGARTEN TEACHER, 
able to take entire charge of a Class. Elementary 
Froebel Certificate. Good Music. 


ADY GRADUATE disengaged 

in January. Classics, Mathematics, elementary 

English. Eight years’ successful experience. Ex- 

cellent testimonials, — Miss Pickrorp, B.A., Sunny 
Hill, Pokesdown, Bournemouth. 


SSISTANT MISTRESS desires 
. Re-engagement. Cambridge Higher Local 
Certificate ( istory, Mathematics, French), Senior 
English, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, elementary 
German, conversational French (Versailles, Dieppe). 


Three years’ experience.—Miss Wuitron, Worm- 
leighton, Leamington. 


B4 (London) desires Engagement 
as ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Non-resident, 


London preferred. „Eight years’ e English, 
Classics, Mathematics, elementary German, elementary 
Science. Preparation for Matriculation. — F., 21 


Stanmore Road, W. Green, N. 


NGLISH MISTRESS-SHIP 


, wanted in January. Oxford Honours School 
English Language and Literature. Maria Grey 
Training College. Additional subjects: History, 
French, Arithmetic, Euclid, Drill, Games. Address— 
Miss pe Castro, Winkworth Hall, Brondesbury. 


ANTED, Kindergarten or First 


y Form Work, from January, 1902. Two 
imde experience and Training. Apply— Miss F. L. 
Nw aria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, 


MES CLARICE TEMPLE, 83 


Chester Square, Belgravia, London, intro- 
duces English and Foreign Governesses, Music 
Mistresses, Gymnastic and Giher Teachers, Secretaries, 
Housekeepers, Matrons, free of charge to employers. 


Mee Kindergarten Work, 


from January, 1902. One year's experience ; 
also Training. Apply--Miss H. Bywater, Maria 
Grey Training College, Brondesbury, N.W. 


| 


SSISTANT - MISTRESS-SHIP 


wanted in January. London B.A. in Classics, 
English, and French. Additional subjects: Mathe- 
matics, History, Drill, Games. Maria Grey Trainin 
College. Address — Miss MATTHAWS, inkwort 
Hall, Brondesbury, N.W. 


OMPANION GOVERNESS, with 
Violin, wanted (girl 14); £50. Ditto, Lan- 
uages, Music, Drawing; £60. BOYS’ GOVERN. 
t S; £40. Also several MUSIC MISTRESSES 
for Schools. —M me. Duxa's Agency, 8o George Street, 
Portman Square. 


Go VISITING GOVERN- 


ESS, successfully prepared pupils for German 
and French Examinations, desires Re-engagement in 
superior Scbools, and Private Pupils. Excellent 
references.— HUMNERT, 12 Camden Gardens (opposite 
Tube), Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


seeks Engagement in School after Christmas. 
Trained by Madame Michaelis. Three rs’ experi- 
ence. Excellent references. Music, elementary 
Science, Mathematics, Gymnastics. Non-resident pre- 
ferred.—H. M., 9 Brooker Street, Hove. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS, 


holding Higher Froebel Certificate, requires 
Post in January. Form l. or Kindergarten. Trained 
Cheltenham College. Drawing, Brushwork, Drill. 
Good testimonials. Four years’ experience. Address 
—M. R., Hotel Berthod, Chateau d'Oex, Switzerland. 


M USIC MISTRESS.—Pupil cele- 

brated Professor desires Post, School or 
School of Music. Advanced Pianoforte (Virgil 
Clavier) Harmony, Sight Singing. Excellent testi- 
monials, Examination successes.—Luciz, 23 Well. 
ington Road, Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex. 


ON-RESIDENT Re-engagement 


required, by ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
Special subjects: Mathematics, French, and Litera- 
ture. Very thorough English subjects, Divinity, 
Drawing, Needlework, elementa Gama, Senior 
Cambridge and South Kensington Certificates. Excel- 
lent disciplinarian and very successful teacher. Eight 
years experience in Public School.—C. S., 80 Endwell 

oad, Brockley, Kent. 
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RUSSIAN LYRIC POETRY. 


HE zovi homines of Parnassus—the poetry of a country 
which has created for itself a literature in comparatively 
recent times—present features of peculiar interest. They may 
strike out lines of their own, but more generally they will work 
by imitation, following either their more advanced contempor- 
aries or the models of antiquity. Any such adaptation, how- 
ever, will necessarily be tinged with national conditions, and the 
amalgam may conceivably offend the nicer senses of neighbours 
of greater refinement. It is in this aspect that Russian poetry 
offers a most difficult, and at the same time interesting, problem, 
in which we may accordingly look for the chief determining 
factors. 

Of these the most important is the medium of all literature— 
the language ; and, in regard to this, Russia stands at present 
in a position that is all but unique. The Russian tongue is 
highly inflexional (the most inflexional of cultivated Slavonic 
languages) and it resembles-—or, rather, it excels—Latin in the 
lack of those little articles and particles that confer nicety of 
expression but detract from terseness and precision. A Russian 
writer is bound to accumulate polysyllables, and hence mainly 
arises the extreme difficulty of adequately rendering his work 
into English. Why this is will be better appreciated by force 
of contrast with the Germans even, whose finest lyric verse— 
Rückert's or Heine's, for example—becomes nearly as mono- 
syllabic as English. Russian poetry is marked by severe 
compression of style, and has to be translated into a diffuse 
language like our own. 

For that poetry which is the most essentially national of all— 
popular ballad—there can be no question of style and language. 
Russia, in common with her sister Slavonic nations, has an 
enormous and magnificent ballad literature, based on the 
struggles of the long wars with Mongols and Turks. But this 
school appeals for its interest to its theme and to its audience, 
and requires no artificial embellishments. It need not engage 
our present attention. 

We also neglect all dignified verse, all dramatic, epic, and 
religious song, observing only that the rich and rolling poly- 
syllables and the Greek precision, the exquisitely nice connota- 
tions of the “aspects” of the verb, combine to make Russian a 
nearly unsurpassable vehicle for the serious muse. 

We come now to our subject—the cultivated lyric verse of 
modern Russia, which is hardly more than a century and a half 
old. The metre most commonly found consists of octosyllabic 
iambics with predominant “feminine” rimes. But many poets, 
such as Minski, Delvig, Tyumchev, show a great predilection 
for fantastic metres of all kinds, especially pure anapests, 
dactyls somewhat less frequently, and rely to as great an extent 
on the musical sound as on the rhythm. Nekrasov and Ler- 
montov, besides, manifest a great partiality towards extremely 
harmonious rimes in stanzas of five or even more lines. 
The conclusion of the beautiful poem of Nekrasov on the 
mothers' tears is a good instance :— 


I, pondering war's gruesome strife, 
And how its victims’ numbers gain, 
No pity feel for friend or wife, 
No pity for the hero slain. 
Full soon, the widow's heart is whole, 
The truest friend forgets his friend— 
Yet somewhere bides some faithful soul 
And guards his memory to the end. 
In vain pretence we spend our years, 
Ard blindly fill an unknown part, 
But lo! there are some lonely tears 
That spring ftom sacred depths of heart— 
Those tears that mourning mothers shed. 
When these forget their children dead 
And moveless on the stricken plain, 
The weeping willow then shall strain 
Her downcast boughs towards her head. 


In the matter of metre the general tendency seems to be to 
strike for great independence and variety. The rimes them- 
selves show none of the unpleasant laxity so prevalent in other 
languages. There is no assonance as in Spanish verse, nor in- 
complete assimilation of sound (such as our own visual rimes 
and 2...e, 4...z, &c. in German), any possible monotony being 
counteracted by the weight of the words and the predominance 
of trochaic endings. Still, this very terseness and majestic 


simplicity is not pre-eminently suited for lyric composition, when 
grace must be the object immediately in view. For sacred 
poetry these qualities are incomparable. The original of the 
following piece (the metre and rime of which have been 
followed as closely as possible) contains only thirty-eight words 
and the musical arrangement is particularly striking :— 


While wearied with oppression's weight, 
How shall I ease my load of care? 

I know a spell to soften fate— 
For I repeat by heart a prayer. 


In me produce a potent calm 
Melodious strains of living speech ; 

The peace that breathes through solemn psalm— 
The bliss, no searching thought may reach. 


The burden drops from off my soul, 
Self-doubtings take their flight ; 
My tears flow free, my faith is whole, 

My heart at last is light. 


There is no lack of sincere fervour in the religious poems. 
Coming now to the patriotic poems, we find much to arrest 
our attention. Those who are acquainted with the jubilant pride 
of race and the exultant self-confidence which characterize the 
German poets of the Sturn- und Drang-periode will find much 
to deplore in the almost ignominious diffidence of the Russian 
patriotic muse. 
Tyumchev’s epigram is significant : 
Impervious to Reason’s light, 
By common measures undefined, 
Her growth is quite unique you'll find ; 
Our faith in Russia must be blind. 


The shortcomings of modern Russia apparently succeed in 
destroying all patriotic and fervent appreciation. 

In one poem, too Jong to quote here, A. S. Khomyakov calls 
his native country “the select of God,” but warns her that God 
judges His servants sternly. Another similar effusion, also by 
Khomyakov, bids her beware of pride and bewail her sins. 

Nekrasov is the author of the well known national hymn, 
which deserves to be cited. The English version follows the 
Russian as closely as the extreme terseness of the original 
permits. The prayer for the power to judge rightly is 
especially suggestive : 


Thy people's good, Lord, rests with Thee ; 
Thy blessing on their toil alight, 

Protect their manhood, make them free, 
Grant unto them to judge aright ! 


Let all wherein they shall aspire, 
By wisdom led, be free, bear fruit, 
And spread amongst them the desire 
For knowledge, but in Thy pursuit. 


Thy chosen race from serfdom's chains 
Release, O Lord, and be their guide. 

Be Thou their light where darkness reigns— 
In Russia, Lord, we pray, confide. 


Again, Minaev has written : 


I love thee [Russia] like a shame-begotten son, 
But stranger, stepmother to me thou wert ; 

Still in my heart I have one corner—one 
Where that same love cannot die out inert. 


There is one national trait to which we have not as yet 
adverted—the love of the steppe. We find as many poems 
written to give utterance to this adoration of the steppe as in 
German literature in honour of the oak. But one looks in vain 
for that robust patriotism which distinguishes the other Con- 
tinental countries. 

We must be even less laudatory of the erotic verse. This 
betrays the most unchecked influence which German Roman- 
ticism and pseudo-Byronism have exercised, just as unmistak- 
ably as the newspaper language proves the ascendency in other 
directions attained by Germany 1n modern Russia. 

But, coming, as it were, second-hand to the Russian poets, we 
find an emasculated form of Heine's cynical melancholy and 
the Byronic tradition. In Alexis Tolstoy, Nadson, Maikov, 
Lermontov (excepting always Lermontov's really great works, 
such as his * Demon”) we unfortunately see little but grace with- 
out substance in an atmosphere of pervading lethargy. 

Of course, there is a great deal that is beautiful, and. occa- 
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sionally the poems rise to strains of originality. Still it seems 
to us that no practical good would be served by giving English 
translations of these monotonous ditties and pessimistic re- 
flections. They all have the appearance of being entirely exotic, 
and, we hope, may be replaced by something more healthy and 
invigorating. 

This is not the time or place to attempt a summarized history 
of the lyric poetry of Russia. The writers whom we have been 
considering include Pushkin, Prince E. E. Wkhtomski (who 
pee devotes himself to descriptions of Nature) and many 
others of less repute. 

The more serious Russian poetry, and the great novels 
especially, will well repay the slight trouble of learning the 
language, one of the most methodical and regular that there 
are ; and one which, in addition, furnishes a very strong exem- 
plification of the universal rule /radwttore traditore. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTIOES. 


The Early Age of Greece. Vol. I. By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, 
M.A., Disney Professor of Archzology in the University 
of Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press.) 

No array of epithets is quite sufficient to characterize Prof. 
Ridgeway’s “ Early Age of Greece.” A review, one feels, should 
be written in studied phrases of contradiction and antithesis. 
It is a stimulating book and a mischievous book ; teeming with 
suggestions and abundant in errors. It ought to have been 
kept back for nine years—for thrice nine years; yet its 
appearance is opportune and beneficent. It will be the fruitful 

rent of tedious and acrimonious controversy, of dogmatic 

lunders which will die hard ; but it will act asa trumpet call 
from the lethargic routine of scholarly tradition. It will have 
to be challenged ; but those who combat it most vigorously will 
certainly find some prejudices removed and many settled ques- 
tions demanding a reconsideration. There are passages in it 
which are jaAnórechend ; there are tracts of desert ingenuity 
which recall the stately quartos of Dr. Jacob Bryant. A com- 
mittee of experts would be required to review such a book 
in detail; and their aggregate verdict would certainly be 
damnatory. Every member of the committee would be right, 
and the real and undeniable merits of the work would go un- 
recognized. 

In a word, Prof. Ridgeway overflows with ideas, but he is 
almost entirely innocent of a critical method in their applica- 
tion. He has not learnt how to verify his hypothesis. Especially 
in dealing with literary evidence, he seems quite unable to 
realize the subtlety and complexity of the problem before him. 
He assumes that the data (often fragmentary) are in themselves 
trustworthy, and only need marshalling and concatenating. But 
the data are exactly what stand in need of criticism. Early 
Greek history, as the Greeks told it, is doubly vitiated. It has 
suffered not merely from the naive credulity of barbarism, but 
from the critical reconstruction of the scientific spirit —from the 
rationalists of the sixth century B.C., and from the rhetoricians 
of the fourth. Thus canons which would be sound in their 
application to Herodotus or Thucydides would be inadmissible 
in the case of Pausanias or Plutarch. The values of their state- 
ments really admit of no common measure. But in Mr. Ridge- 
way’s pages Homer and the Attic dramatists, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Pausanias, Plutarch, and Apollodorus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and even Solinus, seem to stand on the same level of 
credibility. He is undoubtedly right in claiming more respect 
for and attention to Greek genealogical trees than has hitherto 
been accorded them. Some of them, at least, may contain a 
skeleton of authentic history, and there is a strong presumption 
that, cæteris paribus, the record of descent will be carefully and 
faithfully preserved. But of the obvious motives to correct, to 
supplement, and synchronize, and, consequently, to falsify 
genealogies in Greece he takes little or no account. Again, 
from the assumption— just enough —that a myth may be taken 
to contain some kernel of truth, he seems boldly to advance to 
the thesis that myths should be read as history unless absolutely 
convincing evidence can be shown to the contrary. We infer, 
for example, from a passage on page 158 that he holds that 
Theseus was the unifier of Athens, that Erechtheus was the 


conqueror of Eleusis, and that Cecrops was the founder of the 
old city on the Acropolis. Mr. Ridgeway has moved very far 
from Grote's position of wise agnosticism—the position that, 
* whether there be matter of fact or not, we have no test whereby 
it can be singled out, identified, and severed from the accom- 
panying fiction." To cite, as Mr. Ridgeway does, the legends 
of Alexander, of Charlemagne, of Dietrich of Bern ought only 
to remind the reader that the historical interpretation of a 
myth is impossible without genuine history whereby to inter- 
pret it. But, it may be argued, the excavator's spade has 
now supplied Grote’s desideratum. We are now in a position 
to distil the history from the legend. Still, while the historian 
owns with full gratitude his debt to the archzologist, it is his duty 
to insist on the terribly fragmentary character of the archzeolog - 
ical record. Prof. Ridgeway, for example, has to admit that in 
* Arcadia up to the present we can only point to a few Mycenzan 
objects, such as an engraved gem of the pure Mycenzan type 
found at Phigaleia, in the south-west corner of Arcadia, and 
terra-cotta idols from Tegea" (page 117). And yet it is vital to 
Prof. Ridgeway's thesis to prove that Arcadia was a seat of 
* Mycenzan ” culture. 

What that thesis is we will endeavour succinctly to state. 
Ever since Schliemann, some quarter of a century since, fondly 
discovered the relics of the Homeric heroes in the tombs of 
Mycenz, a more critical and minute study of the objects thus 
revealed has awakened a growing conviction that the “ culture” 
of Mycenz differed in many and essential points from that 
depicted in the Homeric poems. In dress and equipment, in 
disposal of the dead, in the use of iron, the difference between 
the * Mycenzan” man and the Achaian of Homer is patent 
enough. The great cleft between the * Mycenzean” age and the 
Homeric period may possibly be exaggerated by Mr. Ridgeway ; 
but his case is forcibly stated in the two chapters on “The 
Homeric Age” and “ The Early Iron Age in Europe.” To fill 
the gap he is led to postulate an inrush of * Achaians," bringing 
with them the “Iron Age" culture of Central Europe—that 
early Iron Age of Bosnia, Carniola, Styria, Salzburg, and Upper 
[taly, which has revealed armour, weapons, and ornaments 
exactly corresponding to those described by Homer. This 
conclusion is demonstrated by a brilliant series of detailed 
studies on the distribution of the round shield, the practice ot 
cremation, the use of the brooch and buckle, and the diffusion 
of iron in Europe, North Africa, and Asia. Assuming (what we 
fear they will dispute) that those who speak with most authority 
on the Hallstatt, Glasinatz, and Jezerine remains will allow of 
dates which will fit in with Mr. Ridgeway's hypothesis, there is 
still a very necessary caveat to be entered. An ethnic name, a 
race, a culture, a language—how far can all these be safely 
assumed to coincide? Mr. Ridgeway does not deny—rather, 
frankly admits—that inference from one to the other is always 
exposed to uncertainty ; but, at the same time, such difficulties 
never seem to have caused him a moment’s uneasiness when 
inducing his conclusions. It will, indeed, be difficult to accept 
his ethnological arguments without much demur. Writing as an 
ethnologist, Prof. Ridgeway’s “universe of discourse” falls 
into a neat dichotomy. All who are not Pelasgtans are Celts ; 
all who are not Celts are Pelasgians. The term “ Pelasgian ” 
is, for the future, to denote a dark-haired, dark-skinned, dark- 
eyed race occupying the /Egean, portions of Asia Minor, the 
Balkan peninsula from the Adriatic across to the Euxine, and 
even to Southern Russia. The Carians, Mysians, Leleges, 
Minyans, Iones, are all tribes of the same great ethnic Pelasgian 
stock (page 191). “There was a very close kinship between 
the Pelasgic population of Greece and the Thraco-Illyrians ” 
(page 353). “It certainly cannot be said that there was any 
well-defined difference between Thracians and Illyrians " 
(page 331). The terms are simply geographical—eastern and 
western—determinants of a single stock. And,as the Thracians 
must, ethnologically speaking, be extended to include Mysians, 
Phrygians, and Dardanians to the East, so “in North Italy the 
Illyrians shaded off into the Ligyes” (page 355). The Boeotian 
Greeks are proved to be Ionians by a reference to Herodotus 
(V. 58)—a passage which is certainly not patient of any such 
interpretation. The Getz, the Trausi, and the Treres were 

robably mixed Celto-Pelasgians. Mr. Ridgeway’s Pelasgian 
is an ethnological type—a type delimited by the criteria of 
craniometry, hair colour, and culture characteristics. In spite 
of this ardent advocacy we cannot feel in the least persuaded 
that the tradition of Greek literature justifies the choice of the 
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name. It would be impossible here to deal as minutely as we 
should wish with Mr. Ridgeway's determined attempt to enlist 
the evidence of literature in behalf of his theory. Let any one 
-desirous of testing the value of his methods of interpretation 
read carefully the section on Attic tradition (pages 138-161), or 
construct a scheme of the wanderings of that distressful folk, 
the Pelasgi (carefully noting the authorities adduced to vouch 
them), from the statements scattered through the book, and he 
will understand our attitude of critical suspicion. For Mr. 
Ridgeway has never confronted a fundamental question. When 
we have put together all the available literary evidence of the 
Pelasgi, are we to treat the resulting co//uvies as fragments of 
genuine history or as glimpses into the evolution of an ethno- 
logical myth? It seems hardly to have occurred to him that, 
with the growth of a common ethnic sentiment, the Greeks 
came to feel the want of a common ethnic appellative to pre- 
-ede and answer to that of Hellene ; that, in fact, there was a 
Greek “ Pelasgian hypothesis” long before Mr. Ridgeway's. 

We turn to the other member of the dichotomy. By a 
“Celt” Mr. Ridgeway always means “a large fair-haired and 
blue-eyed people," whether dolichocephalous or not. The equa- 
tion Cimmerii = Cimbri — Cymry — Celt must be taken as 
established. The Scandinavians are Celts (page 370) The 
Germans are Celts (though we cannot understand how Cæsar 
* clearly indicates that there was no difference between the 
"Germans and the Celts ”) (page 393). The Umbrians are Celts 
<page 452). And the Achcans are Celts (page 452); for, after 
‘tracing their movements from Epirus into Thessaly, Mr. 
Ridgeway concludes that they were a Celtic tribe, who had 
passed over Pindus into Thessaly, as did the Illyrian Thessali 
at a later time. There is, to say the least, much hazardous 
speculation in all this. “Celt,” like * Pelasgian,” has become 
under this manipulation a mere ethnological denominative of 
the widest and vaguest description. We leave Mr. Ridgeway to 
settle the use of terms with the ethnologists. 

The philologists will certainly regard his incursions into their 
province with resentment and dismay ; and they will probably 
dismiss his speculations as amateurish. If Sergi went about to 
destroy the reputation of the Aryan as “the missionary of 
culture,” he at Jeast left him the secondary merit of importing a 
language. Mr. Ridgeway will not even leave him this rag to 
cover his barbarism. The Celtic-Achaians brought nothing 
with them but a trick of labialization. The small dark 
Pelasgians, had been speaking a Greek tongue—had even 
probably invented the long roll of the hexameter—ages before 
the Achaans fell upon them to disturb their peace. There may 
be something in all this, but Mr. Ridgeway’s arguments do not 
prove it. And on his own revolutionary hypothesis he is face 
to face with a tremendous difficulty, and one which cannot be 
held to be solved by a reference to the gradual repeopling of 
Europe towards the close of the last glacial epoch (page 680). 
Does Mr. Ridgeway really believe that the human tribes which 
followed the retreating ice sheet northward from Central Africa 
or the shores of the Indian Ocean were Aryan tongued? And, 
if so, has he any, the vaguest, conception of the development of 
language or the duration of geological epochs? Perhaps Mr. 
Ridgeway is at his weakest in treating of linguistic evidence. 
Why, for example, does he cite Kretschmer to vouch for his 
assertion that Carian is akin to Greek? Kretschmer’s conclu- 
sion is precisely the opposite. The names of typical Achzean 
heroes—Achilles, Odysseus, Aias—he points out, “ have defied 
the efforts of philologists to explain them” (page 674). Are 
they therefore Celtic ? And why are Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, with their characteristically Greek names, Achzan 
heroes too? Surely it is more probable that the early Greeks 
were often content with mutilated, and therefore meaningless, 
forms, while the later Greeks preferred names with a meaning. 
Once more, Mr. Ridgeway asserts as notorious that Dodona 
seems always to have delivered her oracles in prose. He is no 
doubt thinking of the inscribed tablets discovered by Karapanos, 
all comparatively late, and containing, it may be, the substance 
and not the actual text, of the oracle. But surely the Dodonean 
hexameters cited in Greek literature have not escaped his 
notice ! 

We have dealt far too cursorily with some of the debatable 
questions raised by this remarkable book: the second volume, 
which, we understand, is very shortly to appear, will doubtless 
throw fresh light on these and other of our difficulties. We 
eagerly anticipate its publication. 


Text-book of Paleontology. By KARL A. VON ZITTEL. Trans- 
lated and edited by CHARLES R. EASTMAN, Ph.D. (Price 
25s. net. Macmillan.) : 

For many years English geologists and palzontologists have 
regarded Prof. von Zittel’s “Handbuch der Palaeontologie " 
in five volumes as the final authority on its subject, and when, 
in 1895, he published his “ Grundzüge der Palaeontologie" it 
was welcomed by all as affording a real handbook, a text-book 
for teachers and students as well as a convenient book of refer- 
ence for the working geologist in the absence of the more 
bulky and more detailed * Handbuch." But, as Prof. Eastman 
says in his preface to the translation before us: “ English- 
speaking students were without either an independent treatise 
on palzontology or a translation from any foreign work which 
is comparable in scope and character to the writings of von 
Zittel.” How it has come about that not one of our many dis- 
tinguished palzontologists has given us an independent and 
trustworthy treatise is a curious question ; but that the deficiency 
existed is very true, and all will feel grateful to Prof. Eastman 
for supplying us with this admirable translation ; its great 
merits will very speedily make it widely known, and in a short 
time it will be hund on the shelf or on the table of every 
geologist—soon, we hope, in the company of the second volume, 
on Vertebrates. Though on the cover of the book we find the 
words “translated by Charles R. Eastman,” and though on the 
title page we find the additional word “edited,” neither of these 
prepares us for what we find stated in the editor’s preface. He 
says: 

The chapters on Protozoa and Calenterata stand here essentially as 
in the original; but nearly all the remaining chapters have been re- 
modelled, enlarged, and brought as nearly as possible up to date by a 
selected body of experts. It will be found, therefore, that some portions 
of the revised text are not sensibly different from the original, while 
others are changed radically, and a few cbhapters— notably the 
Molluscoidea, Mollusca, and Trilobites—are entirely rewritten. 


We are then in the presence of what is practically a new work 
—a compound work by several authors—edited by Prof. East- 
man ; and to this work Prof. von Zittel has added a preface of 
his own, a generous tribute to the value of the work of his 
* collaborators "—with the views of some of whom, however, he 
‘does not pretend to agree. Referring especially to the chapters 
on Trilobites and on Cephalopods by Profs. Beecher and 
Hyatt, he expresses his doubt as to whether the time has yet 
come for a thorough reform of the biological system founded 
rather on embryological and phylogenetic views than on the 
evidences of morphology and of comparative anatomy ; but he 
yields to the strong current which in North America at the 
present time is striving to attain to truth by a new way, and to 
reach a system which shall more clearly reflect the relationships 
of descent. The book is indeed an American book. 

The space at our disposal makes it quite impossible for us, of 
course, to discuss the relative merits of the new phylogenetic 
and of the old morphological classification of a whole sub- 
kingdom such as Mollusca, or of even an order such as 
Ammonoidea ; still less can we point out the many radical 
changes which have been made in nearly every part of the 
book ; but we may remark that, while Prof. Hyatt's classification 
of the Ammonoids is chiefly founded upon the phylogenetic 
significance of the dorsal and internal sutures and upon the 
antisiphonal lobe, his new nine sub-orders, named with reference 
to the peculiarities of the “saddles " of the conchs, do not cut 
across the older and well known groups — Clymenioids, 
Goniatitoids, Ceratitoids, Ammonitoids—but rather are sub- 
divisions of these, as these are themselves sub-divisions 
of von Zittel’s Jntra-siphonata and Extra-siphonata. 
Prof. Beechers new orders of the Trilobites—/yfoparia, 
Opisthoparia, Proparia—named from the position of the 
suture, and his definitions and arrangement of families, are 
based on the study of ontology and morphogenesis, and the 
result is far less in accord with older systems, none of which, how- 
ever, could be considered entirely satisfactory. We cannot better 
describe the method which underlies the new attempts at 
classification which are to be found in nearly every chapter of 
the book than by quoting from Mr. Charles Schuckert's chapter 
on Molluscoidea. He says: 

No classification can be natural and permanent unless based on the 
history of the class (chromogenests) and the ontogeny of the individual. 
. « . No division, however, has any value unless the group contains 
forms of but one phylum, since a phylum or line of descent cannot 
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originate twice. However, it happens that the same or nearly the same 
combination of mature characters is developed along different lines ; 
and when this occurs the ontogeny will show it. It is, therefore, not 
correct to group different stocks under one and the same genus. For 
instance, the family Zerebratellide probably divided during early 
Mesozoic times, one stock drifting into boreal, and another into austral, 
regions. These two stocks agree structurally in the earliest shelled 
conditions, and also at maturity ; but, between these two stages of 
growth, the austral group (JMage//anina) passes through a ditferent 
series of loop-metamorphoses from the boreal one (Da//rze). 


We had said enough to show that the book is immensely 
interesting to any one who has any knowledge of, or interest 
in, palzeontology as a whole, or who has given his attention to 
some special branch of it. Every chapter is stimulating ; and 
there is not a dull page from cover to cover. 

The work is of German origin, and it has been remodelled 
—practically remade— in America, from which ontogeny we 
might have expected a book but little suited to English 
students and English beginners ; yet it is emphatically the 
book for them. The many hundreds of admirable illustrations 
are, in nearly all cases, those of European, and very often of 
British, species. The carefully constructed tables and dia- 
grams of distribution refer to geological formations with which 
the English student is familiar. British authorities and British 
localities for the fossils are given as freely as those of other 
countries, and, thanks to Messrs. Macmillan, there is no trace 
cf the distressing spelling of some words which is affected by 
our cousins across the water. Happy will be the beginner of 
the future who has it in his hands! How little he will realize 
how far he is privileged above those who went before him ! 
For we venture to prophesy that, in a very short time, all other 
text-books will have disappeared, and that he will talk of his 
“von Zittel" just as those who went before him would talk of 
their “ Lyell.” 

We must end by pointing out one or two matters which may, 
we hope, be amended in a future edition. There is an excel- 
lent index of genera—we have tried in vain to find an error 
in it—but there is no other. An index which would serve as 
a glossary to such terms as chronogenesis, morphogenesis, 
ontology would be very helpful. We have already spoken of 
the excellent illustrations. Unfortunately there is, in most 
cases, no scale by which we may judge of the size of the fossil 
represented ; this is a great drawback. Lastly, is it too late to 
make an appeal to Mr. Schuckert that Producta may be re- 
stored to us in place of the incorrect Productus, and Sptrifera 
in place of Sfirifer? It is easy to see how the erroneous 
terms have arisen ; for these are, in many places the com- 
monest of Brachiopods. We say “Spirifer” as we say 
* Ammonite?—it has become an English word. We do not 
talk of “ Products”; but we used to talk of * Productas,” 
and somebody thought that we said “ Productus.” Anyhow, it 
is hard upon Sowerby that the erroneous name should be 
attributed to him. 


Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry. By FABIAN 
WARE. (Price 3s. 6d. Harper & Brothers.) 

The awakened intelligence and progress of other nations 
necessarily tends to reduce the lead of Great Britain in trade 
and industry, and concentrates attention on the improvement of 
education in the country. Mr. Ware reviews the course of 
education in Germany, France, and America, in comparison 
with British efforts in the same field ; and the comparison is by 
no means exhilarating for us. He does not produce any 
startling array of fresh facts ; the facts, which are startling 
enough, have been collected in profusion and incontinently 
buried in Blue Books. But he makes a judicious selection, 
quite sufficient for his purpose, if attentively regarded, and he 
brings the record up to date from his own researches. He does 
more than this, however: he inquires what the whole system is 
driving at and whether the methods employed are effective or 
ineffective, and why. The historical and critical elements of 
his book are of special importance. He finds, naturally enough, 
that, although we may have as many schools as our industrial 
and commercial rivals, and expend as much money upon them, 
yet *with us there is a total absence of that common pur- 
pose which can alone create a svstem out of a number of 
independent efforts, and in no sense of the word can we be said 
to possess a national system of education.” Germany, on the 
other hand, presents “the best organized of educational 


systems.” “The object of Germany has been so to develop 
each man that he may be ready to perform, to the utmost of 
his ability, those duties which his country demands of him "— 
not to stunt education by premature specialization, or to force 
on particular studies before their natural time in the pupils' 
mental development, or “to build up a secondary system 
of commercial education which will turn clever boys into 
cheap clerks.” Germany sternly subordinates irrelevant 
sectional wrangles to strictly educational ends. ‘Compared 
with other countries, it may be said that her one object is 
to promote national prosperity ; and to the achievement of this 
object her educational system is directed.” Mr. Ware rates 
highly the French provision for education, and bestows special 
praise on the French teaching profession for its “ high standard 
of skill” and its “ pitch of devotion” ; but it would seem that 
the supposed “need of providing checks on the too common 
desire to enter what are termed tke learned professions” has 
assumed “almost greater importance in the eyes of a large 
number of French educationists than the normal function 
of the promotion of the best interests of industry or com- 
merce.” He thinks that we have too readily, and without 
adequate appreciation, adopted French ideas, whose results 
“cannot last," because "they lack that vital force which can 
alone be supplied by national needs or irresistible national 
tendencies.” The United States, again, while they have profited 
from our successes and failures, “ probably owe more to other 
nations ? in their actual system. ‘They strongly resemble Ger- 
many, though with certain marked differences. Their ideal is 
mainly “to make a success of democracy, and to enable the 
people to realize through self government the highest possible 
form of national development.” — But the influence of the 
“sanctity of individual knowledge ” has been compelled to give 
way to the intluence of the expert. And Mr. Ware contends, with 
great justice, for a higher respect for the educational expert. 
He warns us against our “ fatal gift of imitation,” and concludes 
that, in view of our “obstinate refusal" to submit to the expert, 
“there is no saying to what extent England may in the near 
future violate every sound educational principle.” We strongly 
recommend this thoughtful little book to the diligent perusal of 
educationists of every degree. 


Greek and Latin Compositions. By RICHARD SHILLETO. 
(Price 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

To give to the world an authentic collection of their father's 
translations into Greek and Latin was an office of piety long 
contemplated, and at last performed, by his two surviving sons. 
To the position that Shilleto held as a classical coach at Cam- 
bridge we know no parallel. For some forty years the majority 
of First Class men in the Classical Tripos passed through his 
hands, and during that period, with hardly a break, he devoted 
ten hours a day for ten months of the year to individual coach- 
ing. In literary taste, in breadth of culture, in profoundness of 
learning there were several his equals or superiors—W. G. 
Clarke, H. A. J. Munro, J. E. B. Mayor, and others might be 
named ; but in knowledge of Greek as a language, in Sprach- 
gef Al, he was without a rival. His memory was marvellous. 
Like Macaulay, he would take down a volume from the shelf, 
Plato, Athen:eus, Plutarch, which seemed to open by magic as he 
laid his finger on the passage wanted. To his pupils he seemed 
an Athenian of the age of Pericles masquerading in the garb 
of acollegedon. “This is not Greek; this is Greek; this is how 
a Greek would have expressed himself"—he spoke as one 
having authority, and no one dared dispute his ruling. His 
work lives dispersedly in many hands, and schoolmasters who 
for a generation have traded on their manuscript fair copies as a 
precious private investment will regard the publication as a 
doubtful boon. We hold, however, that their loss is common 
gain. A composition master should, as a rule, write his own 
fair copies. He can rarely hope to rival the work of scholars 
like Shilleto and T. Evans, Kennedy and Jebb; but they will 
better serve his purpose. It is only by tackling the problems of 
translation himself, and himself working out a solution, that he 
can instruct his pupils in the process. The Slade School is a 
better studio than the National Gallery. 

We have already incidentally indicated our estimate of Shil- 
leto’s composition. The Greek is superior to the Latin, the 
prose to the verse, and the weakest section of the book is un- 
doubtedly the Latin verse. It is hard to define what 1s amiss, 
but we are now and again reminded of G. H. Lewes's parody of 
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translation in his “ Life of Goethe.” 
from Scott, 


‘ Like summer wave that dances on the shore— 


laud aestiva saltans 
Ipsa aliter lavit unda litus— 


Thus, in the first passage 


the avnpiOpov yeAaoya, the “ placidi pellacia ponti,” has vanished ; 
and in the last stanza vir unguam for “ never” is a bathos. Nor 
was Shilleto in Latin, as in Greek, infallible. onor is not 
Honour personified; corona is a chaplet, not a diadem ; 
“Mnemosyne memor" is, at best, silver Latinity ; “ Repone 
nidum in pectore saucio " would,-we fancy, have made a Roman 
smile as we smile when a £a£oo writes : 


Come lay thy eggs, delightful Rest, 
Within this sanguinary breast. 


It is easy for pygmies to wound the heel of Achilles. As we 
peruse —or, rather, re-peruse—the flawless versions of Bacon and 
Burke and Bolingbroke in Greek prose, and many, too, of the 
Greek iambics from Shakespeare and the older dramatists, we 
can only admire in silence. 

Mr. Graves has done his part as editor well, but we wish that 
even the verbal alterations had been indicated. A collation with 
the manuscripts we possess shows considerable variation. We 
note one or two misprints :— Pracenas for praegnans, page 373 ; 
an e? for u/ makes havoc of the last couplet on page 271. The 
last sentence in the English of 176 has dropped out. The 
anonymous 

Come, sweet harp, resounding 


is by I. Williams—a translation of Synesius! hymn. 


A New History of the Book of Common Prayer, with a Rationale 
of its Offices. On the basis of the former work by FRANCIS 
PROCTER, M.A. Revised and rewritten by WALTER 
HOWARD FRERE, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The popularity of Procter’s “ History of the Prayer Book ” is 
sufficiently attested by the number of reprints and revisions to 
which the book has been subject since its first appearance in 
1855. There is always room, however, for modification in a 
work which deals partly with unascertained facts and partly 
with disputable theories, and no doubt the author and pub- 
lishers were well advised in embodying the results of the latest 
research in a new edition of Procter, and entrusting the revision 
to a member of that school of Churchmen which is possibly the 
most vital, as it is certainly the most noticeable, at the present 
time. Mr. Frere's ecclesiastical bias is clearly, though dis- 
creetly, evident in his treatment of certain topics. But this by 
no means detracts from his merit. He has written what is 
practically a new book, while at the same time preserving the 
essential features of the original. To rewrite another man's 
work well is far harder than to start fresh on a plan of one's 
own, and both Mr. Frere and Mr. Procter are to be congratu- 
lated on the spirit which has led them to put the importance of 
their subject first, and themselves as literary craftsmen in the 
second place. The reviser states in his preface “if occasion- 
ally this conservatism [the retention of all the original features 
and arrangement] has occasioned a certain want of proportion 
in the treatment of one or another topic, this. seemed . . . less 
objectionable than that readers should fail to find here any 
genuine pieces of information which hitherto they have been 
accustomed to find in their ‘ Procter?” And, again, “ My 
. . . thanks are due to Mr. Procter . . . for the generous confi- 
dence which has led him . . . to suffer me to set about the task 
of revision unhampered and unfettered.” In some cases Mr. 
Procter’s paragraphs have been retained verbatim, while it is 
clear at the same time that each sentence has been carefully 
thought out and altered or rearranged when necessary. As an 
example of minute alteration, we note on page 167 of the new 
edition * The nine surviving Bishops," where the original has 
merely * The Bishops.” Similar variations, giving evidence of 
careful scholarship, are observable throughout. For instance, 
in the sections on the Creeds, speaking of the Apostles’ Creed, 
we read (edition of 1884) “ The confession of faith .. . was at 
first of the simplest kind. . . . But early heresies made it 
necessary to introduce more exact definition. Hence we have 
... a declaration by Irenæus of the faith received from the 
Apostles . . . and also by Tertullian, in the shape of an enlarge- 


ment of the same articles of the Creed.” This passage reads 
in the new edition * Early heresies made it necessary to intro- 
duce more exact definitions, and to formulate creeds dealing 
with the three persons of the Blessed Trinity in accordance with 
the baptismal formula. Hence we have clear signs of a creed 
as early as Aristides the Apologist (circa 140), and again... 
a declaration by Irenzus,” &c. Such examples indicate suffici- 
ently the manner in which the revision has been carried out. 
Here is one more. “The custom of . . . turning to the East 
while repeating the Creed is very ancient, and originated in the 
practice of the Jews." Thus the 1884 edition. This is modified 
as follows: “The custom of turning to the East . . . Aas no 
rubrical authority nor any pre-Reformation precedent. It was 
begun in Caroline times, partly in imitation of the practice of 
the Jews,” &c. Every one, Churchman or not, should rejoice to 
have the facts of Church history clearly and accurately stated. 
Students of folklore, of philology, of comparative religions, of 
ethics, and of philosophy will all find something to interest 
them in these pages. Churchmen, clergy as well as laymen, 
who are often surprisingly ignorant of the matters that concern 
their faith and practice, would do well to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the book from beginning to end. 


* Bell’s Cathedral Series."—(1) Worcester. By EDWARD F. 
STRANGE. (2) St. David's. By PHiLIP A. ROBSON, 
A.R.Il.B.A “Bells Continental Churches." —(1) Rouen. 
By Rev. T. PERKINS, F.R.A.S., Rector of Turnworth, 
Dorset. (2) Chartres. By H. J. L. J. Mass£, M.A. 
London. (Bell & Sons.) 

While all these four handbooks will be found useful as guides, 
they are not of course of equal merit. In his volume on Wor- 
cester Cathedral, Mr. Strange deals with the history of the see 
in a manner which leads us to suspect that his acquaintance 
with its sources is less thorough than is advisable considering 
the references which he has made to some of them. That the 
first authentic record of the see is to be found in the “Annals of 
Worcester,” and that Florence of Worcester is an “uncertain 
authority” for an event which affected his church and city in 
IO4I, are remarks which do not enlist our confidence. His 
treatment of the building is sufficient, though somewhat dull ; 
he does not show any originality of thought, and leans too much 
on other books. Mr. Robson writes with more life on St. David's, 
and is fortunate in having at his back so scholarly a work as 
that of Jones and Freeman on his subject. At the same time, 
he evidently relies on his own judgment, and apparently is fully 
justified in doing so. No general history of the see is attempted 
in his volume, and we have not even found a notice of the 
famous attempt to raise it to metropolitan dignity in which 
Giraldus Cambrensis played so conspicuous a part. Messrs. 
Bell’s series on English cathedrals is as a whole so good and 
useful that we welcome the extension of their plan to great 
Continental churches. The churches of Rouen, Notre Dame, 
St. Ouen, and St. Maclou, are admirably described by the Rev. 
T. Perkins, who writes with taste and literary skill. His volume 
ends with a few brief notes on the lesser churches of the city. 
The comparison, in his introduction, of Notre Dame with 
St. Ouen is excellent, but we cannot share the satisfac- 
tion which he feels in the fact of the ample space round 
the abbey-church. A monastic church was built with the 
intention that it should have other buildings — the domestic 
buildings of the monastery —close to it, and some even abutting 
upon it, and the loss of them, though it may enable us to see 
the church more thoroughly, prevents us from seeing it as the 
builders meant it to appear. When, however, the buildings had, 
as was seemingly the case with St. Ouen's, been renewed in the 
eighteenth century, no one can regret their disappearance. 
Dr. Massé's volume on Chartres is a thoroughly good guide-book, 
unpretentiously written and full of information. The cathedral- 
church has so many objects of special interest, splendid stained 
glass windows and statues, that a short account of it must 
necessarily, to a large extent, be made up of lists and explana- 
tions of them. The tourist will not regret that Mr. Massé, in 
order thoroughly to meet his wants in that respect, has been forced 
to dwell less fully than he would probably have wished on the 
architectural features of the church, which are, however, suffici- 
ently noted. All four books are well illustrated, and Mr. 
Perkins's photographs in his own volume are specially good 
and helpful. 
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A School History of England. With Maps, Plans, and 
Bibliographies. (Clarendon Press.) 

Seven authors have contributed to this book, each taking a 
period of the history. This arrangement necessarily implies 
differences of style and, to some extent, of treatment ; but, on 
the whole, a fair amount of unity of treatment has been attained. 
The book is concise and generally accurate. It is, we are told in 
a short introduction, intended for schools and for beginners. It 
is not, perhaps, in all respects quite suitable for those purposes. 
For a beginner an historical narrative should, so far as is possible, 
be straightforward. Here, however, we find the evangelization 
of Northumbria noticed before the mission of Augustine, and 
then again after it; and the struggle with Wilkes over the 
Middlesex election is recorded after North’s accession to power 
—a serious fault, as it disguises the effect which that struggle 
had upon the Grafton administration. In some cases, too, 
terms of which the meaning will not be understood by a 
beginner are used incidentally without explanation. In writing 
on the Reformation, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle shows praiseworthy 
moderation and freedom from prejudice, and it is therefore the 
more to be regretted that his brief narrative makes no mention 
of the part taken by German divines in the religious changes of 
the reign of Edward VI. Mr. Pogson Smith’s chapters on the 
House of Hanover are more brightly written than the rest of 
the book, and he has evidently taken pains to enliven them ; he 
should not, however, have written such a sentence as “the 
Americans pulsed with indignation.” Some statements seem to 
need emendation. It is surely a strange explanation of the 
Statute of Provisors that “it forbade the sale of next presenta- 
tions to Church livings.” ‘To imply, as Mr. Carlyle does, that 
the tolerance exhibited to those who imported and used heretical 
books was due to Wolsey’s influence, and ended at his death, 
shows that the writer fails to see that the King himself, for his 
own purposes, gave underhand encouragement to such men. 
Mr. Pogson Smith seems to us to misconceive the situa- 
tion when he describes the King as baffled in his attempt 
to emancipate the Crown by the accession of George 
Grenville to office as first Minister. George was really 
baffled for a time by the later refusals of Pitt to take office. 
But this, perhaps, is a matter which may be viewed in more ways 
than one. The notices of literature are generally good ; but we 
do not think that, however strongly people were affected—and, 
as some of us think, justly affected—by “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
they “ went into ecstasies of woe” over “Pamela.” Has Mr. 
Pogson Smith ever read “ Pamela”? As a whole this book is 
above the average of school-books. Whether it is enough above 
it to do credit to the Clarendon Press is another matter. It is 
short, handy, and inexpensive. It is, we believe, less suitable 
for beginners than for those who have already made a beginning 
in the study of history, and they would be better employed over 
such a book as Mr. Gardiners “ Student's History of England." 


A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period. By 
R. L. OTTLEY. With Maps. (Price 5s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Mr. Ottley, a distinguished son of Oxford, essays “ to furnish 
teachers or students of the Old Testament with a sketch of the 
actual course of Hebrew history somewhat more consistent with 
the present state of our knowledge than the text-books now 
in use.” He carefully keeps to Hebrew “history” as distinguished 
from Hebrew “ religion,” and refrains from distracting the 
reader's attention “either by minute discussion of critical pro- 
blems or by special reference to points of Old Testament 
theology.” Still, with this sensible restriction of scope, he has 
often to walk on egg-shells, especially at the outset, and he 
performs his task with conspicuous nemen and dexterity. 
He manifestly has at his command the teachings of the 
latest discoveries and of the "higher criticism," and 
he uses them with thoughtful and trained discrimina- 
tion. While emphasizing at every turn the specially religious 
purpose of the Old Testament literature, he deals with 
the documents precisely as an historian deals with the 
documents of secular history. The Old Testament books, he 
admits, are “not all of equal value or importance for the 
purposes of a modern historian" ; while the sacred literature 
* provides the historian with valuable material for his purpose," 
it “ needs to be interpreted, supplemented, and, in some cases, 
corrected by evidence derived from other sources.” Hence 
he does not scruple to describe the story of Babel, like other 


early narratives of Genesis, as a “naive legend,” pointing out 
that * Hebrew historians employed such legends with perfect 
freedom ; nor did they hesitate to adapt or alter them in any 
way that might bring them into closer conformity with the 
spirit of their religion.” So with “the story of the patriarchs”: 
the historical nucleus contained in it “ cannot now be precisely 
determined.” 


Like the early historians of other ancient peoples, the compilers of 
the book of Genesis were dominated by certain religious ideas and 
convictions, in comparison with which the accurate knowledge of facts 
seemed relatively unimportant. . . . In fact they employed the 
ancestral legends and oral traditions of their race—a race si ly 
gifted with imaginative power and religious fervour—as apt vehicles of 
spiritual teaching ; and to treat these picturesque stories as if they were 
strictly historical in the modern sense of the term is to misconceive not 
only the intention and aim of the writers, but also the very nature and 
characteristics of primitive history. 


About that there can be no doubt whatever, and one welcomes 
the reverent and yet firmly historical handling of such a 
delicate subject. Mr. Ottley follows the history down to the 
fall of Jerusalem. Throughout he treats his material with 
ample scholarship, untiring patience, admirable judgment, and 
the courage of honesty : the workmanship is thoroughly good at 
every point. There is no one (outside the narrow circle of 
experts) who will not derive from the perusal of his work much 
fresh light and great profit. It marks an immense advance in 
the popular treatment of the Bible history ; and teachers and 
students alike will find it a most valuable aid. It will be a 
profound misfortune if the work fall under the tabu of the 
ultra-orthodox by reason of its rational—while at the same time 
deeply reverent— handling of the early narratives. 


The Rise of the New Testament. By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, 
B.D. (Pricess. Macmillan.) 

This is a vigorous and stimulating book. In the short space 
of some one hundred and fifty pages the author essays to givea 
popular but critical account of the formation of the New Testa- 
ment. The purpose of the sketch is thus described : 


It is neither apologetic nor polemic, but purely expository. Mooted 
points of literary and historical criticism are put to one side, and only the 
common tenets of all the schools are brought into emphasis. Naturally, 
those who are acquainted with the works of Credner, Hilgenfeld, 
Reuss, Westcott, Weiss, Harnack, Zahn, Jiilicher, and Holtzmann on 
the New Testament will scarcely find anything new in these pages; 
they are not written for scholars. 


The subject is treated under the following chapters :— 
(i.) “The Canon of the New Testament” ; (ii.) * The Bible of 
Jesus and the Apostles” ; (iii.) * The Lord's Words” ; (iv.) "The 
Apostles’ Writings”; (v.) *A New Testament”; (vi.) * The 
New Testament.” The authors method is scientific, and he 
displays a thorough command over the material and literature 
of his subject. He begins by bringing out very clearly the 
“ amorphous and confused condition” of the New Testament 
literature which lasted to the latter part of the second Christian 
century. It was during the last decades of this century that 
the governing forces which produced the canon asserted them- 
selves most strongly. And here the author insists—rightly as 
it seems to us—that the formation of the New Testament is 
really the work of the Holy Apostolic (Ze, the old Catholic) 
Church : 


The finished product of the Catholic Church, with its threefold 
Apostolic charter (#.¢., the Apostolic doctrine, the Apostolic bishopnc, 
and the Apostolic Scriptures) is the most tremendous work of all the 
centuries of Christianity, not excepting even the Protestant Reformation. 
And, as the formation of a canon out of the many sacred writings of 
Christianity is a part of that work, it is only in connexion with the 
general forces which co-operated to produce the Catholic Church that 
the rise of the canon can be studied with clearness and fairness. In 
other words, the rise of the canon is a chapter in the history of doctrine. 


Some of the author's critical positions hardly bear out the 
claim of the preface that “ mooted points of literary and 
historical criticism are put to one side.” If they are not dis- 
cussed, some are certainly assumed. In order that certain books 
of the New Testament might acquire a semi-Apostolic character, 
“Mark,” we are told, “was legitimized as the interpreter of 
Peter ; Paul was legitimized by the consent of the Twelve ; and 
Luke was legitimized as the companion of Paul” (page 77). 
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The Book of the “Acts ” is represented as an apologetic treatise 
which “owes its place to its approximate fitness to meet a 
definite crying need—that of bringing together the labours of 
Saint Paul and the Twelve” (page 78). 

The author has command of a facile style, which, however, 
sometimes becomes somewhat exuberant for a purely “ ex- 
pository” treatise. As specimens may be mentioned the 
description of the monasteries of the middle ages as “dens of 
corruption” or “asylums for drivelling and dreamy ascetics.” 
On another page we are told St. Paul “handled Moses like a 
gloved iconoclast”! Throughout the book there is a decided 
element of polemic against certain views of Scripture and 
revelation (abominable to the author) that is decidedly out of 
place, especially after the claim set up in the preface. For 
instance : “ Let us strive for a sufficient appreciation of history 
to enable us to rise above the pitiable and popular dilemmas of 
theology—above a choice limited to the belief | that either Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch or the Bible is a hoax ; that Christ was 
either the Second Person of a Platonic Trinity or an impostor” 
(page 138). Subject to these deductions, the author has pro- 

uced an extremely able and lucid sketch, full of knowledge 
and interest. It is just the kind of book likely to stimulate the 
reader (who has not already done so) to pursue the subject in 
more elaborate detail. A useful means for this end is provided 
in the bibliography at the end, where, however, we notice one 
strange omission, viz, Prof. Sanday’s Bampton Lectures on 
“Inspiration” (which deal with the canon of both the Old and 
New Testaments). 


Peter Abélard. By JOSEPH MCCABE. (Duckworth & Co.) 

When any one undertakes to set forth impartially the story of 
a personality about whom controversy has fiercely raged, he 
challenges a very sensitive criticism ; and when his sympathies 
are with his subject (and certainly no one should attempt the 
rôle of biographer without that qualification) it is well-nigh im- 
possible for him to avoid exhibiting a certain bitterness towards 
the heroes of the other party. In the present case it is not sur- 
prising that Bernard of Clairvaux does not emerge very credit- 
ably from the narrative. Let it be admitted at once that the 
facts condemn him ; and the very moderate comments of the 
author would be unexceptionable but for his specific disclaimer 
(page 309, note) of any comment at all. 

If we except the evident bias against mysticism (surely more 
universal than is warranted by the particular instance) there is 
evinced throughout this book a breadth of treatment which 
is wholly commendable. Especialy valuable is the author's 
reminder that views and actions of the twelfth century cannot 
be fairly judged out of their setting, and that the attempt to 
measure characters of that date by codes of this is foredoomed 
to failure. The position of the Christian Church at that time 
amply justifies the following striking observation: “Spain was 
just then affording ‘ glory to God in heaven, and peace to men 
of good will on earth’ ; it had been snatched from the dominion 
of Christianity for a century or two." Always the author makes 
for the thing that matters—the spirit of Abélard's teaching, the 
fundamental attitude of his mind, the trend of his circumstances; 
nor does the balance of proportion thus maintained exclude the 
presentation of details as far as the scope of the work permits, 
and these details, when they concern matters of philosophy or 
theology, are given clearly and concisely. Details of another 
kind are supplied with a pleasing picturesqueness that makes 
the narrative much more than a bare chronicle. The study of 
Héloise is particularly admirable: a feeling, and withal a 
judicious, estimate. 

_ There is a curious reference on page 247 to the Gospel teach- 
ing on asceticism, which is not likely to go unchallenged ; we 
should have thought that the * eternal compromise of human 
nature ” was pretty fully accepted there, at least for the general 
public. The word * respondent," occurring in two passages, 
might with advantage have been explained ; and "the present 
century," on page 103, is apparently a slip for “the last cent- 
ury.” It is a pity that the style is marred by frequent lapses 
rar the common error of misplacing the words “only” and 
o. 

But these are small matters. The real impression left on 
the mind after reading Mr. McCabe's book is that it supplies 
discerningly and adequately the story of the life and work of 
one of the towering personalities of medizval times, too long 
left to obscurity or misrepresentation. 


(1) Macas/ay's Essay on Pitt. Edited by C. J. BATTERSBY. (Blackie.) 
(2 Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. Edited by J. 
DowwiE. (Blackie.) 

So long as examiners continue to exist, so long, no doubt, will the 
annotated edition of Macaulay’s Essays continue to flourish. Macaula 
offers such a tempting field for the gleaner of questions on “‘ allusions,” 
his style was so obviously designed to give an opportunity for other 
writers to expand themselves on the pleasing theme of style in general, 
that it would be hard indeed if his pre-eminent merits as a ‘‘ set book ” 
should be passed over. Macaulay’s proper place, we think, is that of 
first aid to the young reader of historical romance, or romantic history. 
To get one’s first idea (no matter even if it be also one’s last) of 
Clive or Warren Hastings from Macaulay is as essential for any well 
regulated mind as it is to become acquainted with one's Julius Cæsar 
or Henry V. from Shakespeare, or one’s Louis XI. or Richard I. from 
Scott. But then all these writers should be read, in the first instance, 
for delight, and not at all for profit, or with one eye on the school- 
master. And, in Macaulay’s case, it need no further go. Advanced 
students may employ themselves profitably enough 1n verifying or 
correcting Macaulay’s omniscient ‘‘ schoolboy”; or they may catalogue 
(without assistance from editors) a list of his excellences or defects of 
style. To have their research and criticism done for them is to destroy 
whatever educative value their author possesses. As each of the 
editors in question necessarily observes, perspicuity and clearness is 
the salient merit of Macaulay. Every moderately intelligent reader 
can understand him, and every moderately intelligent reader has access 
at least to the nearest free library for the explanation of allusions. 
This being so, it is as futile, we conceive, to edit Macaulay as it would 
be to edit Freeman or Stubbs. Nevertheless, we have no grudge 
against Messrs. Battersby and Downie. If the work was to be done, 
it could hardly have been done better. They have both avoided the 
common error of editors—the display of their own erudition at the 
expense of their subject. We should give the palm to Mr. Battersby, 
as the more sympathetic of the two. There is a marked contrast 
between his brightly written little sketch of the author’s life, with its 
indication of personal characteristics, and the dull conscientious list of 
facts and dates compiled by his confrère. He has more clearly kept 
before himself throughout the actual needs of the student who ap- 
proaches Macaulay for the first time, and has aimed at arousing interest 
and enthusiasm both for the author and the subject-matter. In a 
word, he betrays himself at every point as a competent teacher. He 
modestly remarks of his notes: ** With the exception of a few, which 
the master should point out, they are to be read or not, as the student 
pleases.” When one reflects on the amount of labour that has gone 
to make up the fifty pages of notes in a work of this kind, one is 
sensible of a warm glow of admiration for the editor who is capable of 
such a self-denying ordinance. There are one or two bad misprints 
in this volume. For example: “‘ It was unnatural . . . that another 
Protestant power, Russia [szc], should be leagued with the Catholics of 
France and Spain against us." The following note reads rather oddly : 
** The Press at this date was not free. Reporters were not permitted 
to take notes in the House, and printers were still summoned to the 
bar of the Commons, and punished for comments made in their news- 
papers. The action of Wilkes in 1771 put a stop to the use of these 
privileges.” As it stands, the ‘‘ privileges" appear to be those of being 
* summoned to the bar of the Commons," «c. Mr. Downie's notes 
on the Warren Hastings Essay are all that is necessary, and his examin- 
ation of the charges against Hastings is useful and succinctly stated. 
An unnecessary appendix to this volume is the ‘‘ specimen questions.” 
Both books may be commended to the lonely reader who has neither 
time nor perbaps skill nor inclination to carry out researches of his own. 


Terra Paterna, vale! By the Rev. N. J. BRENNAN, C.S.Sp. 
(Price 2s. Dublin: Gill.) 

This rendering into Latin hexameters of portions of ‘* Childe 
Harold " is a literary curiosity. The efficient cause of its publication, 
so the author tells us, is the prominence now given to the study of 
Latin verse in the new Programme of Irish Intermediate Education. 
The final cause of the composition was the supply of fair copies to the 
students of Rockville College. We cannot tell whether such versions 
would help a candidate for an Irish scholarship—doubtless they would 
—but to one who knows his Virgil, or even his Ovid, they are a 
grotesque parody, a reductio ad absurdum of the art. They are com- 
posed on the model of the traditional schoolboy rendering :— 


** Quadraginta boves pascentes unius instar.” 
(** There are forty feeding like one.") One specimen :— 


** For he through Sin's long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 
Had sigh'd to many, though he loved but one, 
And that loved one, alas ! could ne'er be his." 


* Namque per ambages Sceleris percurrerat amplas, 
Nec cum peccasset, poena commissa luebat. 
In multis suspiravit, sed amaverat unam. 
Hei ! quam dilectam potuisset ducere nunquam." 


The ‘* Arundines Cami " version of ** My Native Land, Good Night ! " 
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is ' adapted with some slight alterations." This, which is verse, though 
not of a high order, forms a curious purple patch. Why did not the 
translator, while he was about it, correct the doubly barbarous coeli ? 
The author asks for hints or corrections. We may point to one glaring 
false quantity—z7déretur—and to several more than doubtful quan- 
tities—guomodicungue, Lusitanorum, valédicere—and suggest that 
there should not be a stop at the end of every hexameter. 


Virgil's Æneid, Book I, Edited by M. T. TATHAM. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabularies. (Price 1s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

This edition is designed ** for beginners or those who, from imperfect 
study or other causes, are in Latinity on a level with beginners." These 
two classes of students really need a different diet. For fourth-form 
boys the ‘‘ Life," by Suetonius— of which we have an excellent trans- 
lation—is de trop ; for the óyiua8eis half a page will seem short commons 
for the discussion of ** The Æneid as a Poem." The same criticism 
applies to the section on metre. ** A hexameter theoretically has six 
dactyls." Why not six spondees? We have hexameters of six spondees ; 
an hexameter with six dactyls is an inconceivable monstrosity. ** In 
bravest both vowels are long.” How would Mr. Tatham scan ** Brightest 
and best of the sons of the morning”? Again, irregularities like præ- 
ruptus agtae mons are not noticed. The notes are short and sensible ; 
but there is no attempt in the translations to echo, or even suggest, 
Virgil’s inimitable style. ** There are tears for fortune, and man's 
adventures touch the heart "— contrast : 

** Tears waken tears, and honour honour brings, 
And mortal hearts are moved by mortal things." 
Antrum (166) is **a grotto,” not ‘a creek” ; rosea (402)is simply **rosy," 
not ''brilliant" ; dare with an infinitive (319) is good Ciceronian 
Latin; and the construction populare venimus (527) is assuredly far 
commoner in Greek than in Latin. 


Chaucer: The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales: the Knightes Tale; 
the Nonnes Prestes Tale. Edited in Critical Text, with Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Mamk H. 
LIDDELL. (Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Liddell, who is one of the editors of the ** Globe Chaucer,” 
claims that ‘‘ the student may feel a reasonable confidence in the text 
here presented—the first really critical text for any part of the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales.’” Following his old teacher, Zupitza, he has taken the 
Ellesmere MS. for basis, ‘‘ because it and the Hengwrt are the only 
MSS. which consistently represent Chaucer’s intlexions, and the 
Hengwrt is, in some respects, inferior to the Ellesmere text.” His 
grammatical introduction is a reasonably complete, though by no 
means exhaustive, grammar of Middle English, ample enough for 
elementary study, with a section on versification. The freshest part of 
it is probably the section on ** Sounds,” which **is treated in a rigidly 
historical way, starting from Old English." We cannot help thinking 
that it would have been better to write a full grammar of Middle 
English and publish it separately. However, there it is, and it is well 
done—if not, indeed, overdone, for the specific purposes of the par- 
ticular texts. It occupies about a hundred pages, and, partly in con- 
sequence of its length, the notes and the glossary are cramped. Mr. 
Liddell himself regrets **that the notes had to be made so brief.” 
Well, the result is that fifty things remain unexplained that ought to be 
explained. ‘‘ But," says Mr. Liddell, ‘‘ the book has had to be kept 
within text-book limits, and these subjects will be found treated with 
reasonable clearness and accuracy in the ‘ Globe Chaucer ' " —** these 
subjects" being. as we understand him, an account of Chaucer's works 
as well as the missing notes. That may be; but a text-book of this 
class ought to be complete in itself, and all that is needed to make it so 
is a moderately judicious balancing of the matters included. Mr. 
Liddell, however, is hot upon the text and the grammar. He is justa 
little supercilious, tuo. ‘* No book of this sort, containing the most 
recent results of scholarship in this field and written for English-speaking 
students," he says, ‘Sis now accessible to either teacher or student.” 
And he illustrates the educational consequences by an example of the 
‘t travesties of Chaucer's speech” which fairly amazes us, and which, 
we fancy, must be of transatlantic origin and currency. Dr. Morris's 
edition (** Clarendon Press") may need to be brought up to date here 
and there ; it is weaker in text and in grammar ; but we do not hesitate 
to say that its notes and glossary are far more educationally effective for 
the mass of pupils than Mr. Liddell's At the same time, as we have 
indicated, Mr. Liddell's book is excellent as faras it goes, especially 
the grammar, and, of course, the text. 


Sonnets and Songs of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by PHILIP SIDNEY. 
(Thomas Burleigh.) 

This edition of Sidney’s sonnets will not add appreciably to the 
reputation of his namesake. One has often occasion to observe that 
family connexion by no means implies capacity to deal wisely and well 
with the ** remains ” (whether in the spiritual or temporal sense) of a 
great man. In the present case we have a weak and inadequate 
* Memorial Introduction" (we are not quite clear as to the precise 
significance of ** Memorial " in the editor's mind), a few random notes, 
none of them elucidative of real difficulties, and a scrappy collection of 
Sidneiana, apparently jottings from the editor's note-book, in which he 
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solemnly states, for example, that **over and over again, Sir Philip 
goes out of his way to make a playful or punning use of ordinary 
words.” The love of ‘‘puns,” as every student of Elizabethan 
literature knows, was not by any means confined to *' Sir Philip” ; in 
fact, he is less given than many of his contemporaries to an inordinate 
use of ‘‘conceits.” Mr Sidney claims as merits the ** popular price ” 
and ‘‘ modern spelling " of this edition. Considering the small amount 
of printed matter, 7s. 6d. is hardly ‘‘ popular." Again such obvious 
misprints as **the " tor “thee,” “slight” for “ sleight,” and ‘hie " 
for ** high," in lines which require for the meaning the spelling we have 
indicated, scarcely recommend ‘‘ modern spelling." When all is said, 
however, one is glad to have Sidney's sonnets by themselves in a com- 
pact and handy form. The editor’s work, if not exactly competent, has 
no doubt been a labour of love. And lovers of Sidney must welcome 
any effort to preserve his dear fame among the poetasters whose eph- 
emeral popularity may tend to crowd it out. For, apart from the 
undying charm of his personality — perhaps on account of it-—Sidney was 
undoubtedly a genuine poet, if not of the first, at any rate of a very high 
second, rank. To the mere student his sonnet form presents peculiar 
interest. But for the lover of poetry in its essence, who approaches the 
matter without pedantry, the verdict must lie with Lamb, that the best 
of the sonnets ** are among the very best of their sort." They unlock 
the poet's heart for us, and let us into a nature more varied and 
interesting than, ¢.g., Spenser's in his ** Amoretti.” The vehemence of 
exuberant youth in the seventy-fifth sonnet, ** Of all the kings that ever 
here did reign" ; and the fifty-third, **In martial sports I had my 
cunning tried ”; and others is the ‘‘right property "—to use the 
Elizabethan phrase—of love poems. Others contain lines as quotable 
for their music as some of the best of Milton and Shakespeare, ¢.g., the 
thirty-first, ** With how sad steps, O Moon !” and the seventy-fourth, 
** I never drank of Aganippe well." A well annotated, scholarly edition 
of the Sidney sonnets, in a really cheap (say, 2s. 6d.) form, may be 
commended to any publisher in search of desirable antiquities for 
“reprint.” 


England, Egypt, and the Sudan. By H. D. TRAILL. 
(Constable. ) 

Probably there is no subject of which the average person knows 
less than the history of his country in the generation immediately 
preceding his own. The topics that were burning to our fathers strike 
chill to ourselves; we believe in their heroes as little as in the 
gods of the heathen. And yet, if only for the guidance of the 
future, some understanding of the immediate past is highly desirable. 
Mr. Traill gives a succinct account of our doings in Egypt and 
the Sudan from Napoleonic times to the autumn of 1899, well adapted 
either for an elementary text-book of the subject or to refresh 
the memory of those who lived through the events recorded. His 
book is thoroughly readable, and in parts suggestive and thought- 
ful. As was inevitable, he shows a certain anti-Gladstonian bias ; 
though his treatment of the Gordon tragedy, considering the 
bitter feelings that were aroused at the time, is singularly fair 
and controlled. Upper-form boys and girls should read the book 
with interest ; as a school history, however, it would be much improved 
by a chronological table, in addition to the excellent index and maps. 
It is of course not easy to determine, in treating of almost contemporary 
matters, how much previous knowledge may be assumed on the part of 
readers. But, bearing in mind the exceeding swiftness with which a 
series of events, reckoned of supreme importance for the moment, Is 
wiped clean out of public interest by some new and absorbing topic, we 
think Mr. Traill would in some cases have been better advised if he 
had treated his subject more as ancient history, and given detailed 
information, even at the risk of repeating what is universally known. 
Another twenty, or perhaps fifty, years will give us data for a correct 
judgment of our Egyptian policy. Even now there is a fair consensus 
of opinion as to the wisdom or the folly of certain details of our action. 
But, though the balance, at present, leans no doubt towards approval, 
at least by our own countrymen, of our conduct taken as a whole, we 
must be content to leave posterity to reverse, if need be, such senti- 
ments. Mr. Traill's book, in short, is an admirable example of the 
Higher Journalism. The last chapter, with its brilliant summing up 
of our attitude as a nation, and the ‘‘ foreign” understanding, or 
rather misunderstanding, of that attitude, is the most interesting of the 
whole. There is this advantage about ** eye-witness °? history—what 
it lacks in balance it makes up in vitality. The volume makes us 
regret the more the lamented and premature death of the gifted author. 


(1) Teunyson's Princess. Adapted and arranged for amateur per- 
formance in Girls’ Schools. By ELsiE FOGERTY. (Sonnenschein. ) 
(2) ** Carpet Plays.” —(i.) Cranford at Home. A Play for Ladies, 
adapted from Mrs. Gaskell’s famous novel. By L. OLDER- 
SHAW. (ii) Zn the Italian Quarter. By Rosina . FILIPPI. 
(üi.) Zhe Paying Guest. By Lucy SNOWE. (iv.) Cradbed Age 
and Youth. By J. KINGSLEY TARPRY. (Brimley Johnson.) 

(1) Probably the world at large is unaware what a part the school play 
now takes in the school curriculum. This is quite as it should be, and, 
in fact, is only a reversion to the ** golden age,” when education was 
not a dull and tiresome spinster, but a delightful **bride." 5 The 
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modern stage will perhaps never be thoroughly reformed until some 
new dramatist has at his command, like the earlier schoolmasters and 
stage managers, a troupe of subservient young people whose business 
is acknowledged to be the interpretation of the play, not the enhance- 
ment of their own vanity. The two adaptations before us, though 
derived from essentially undramatic originals, have, at any rate, the 
merit of being classical. 
the mellifluous lines of Tennyson or the gently humorous dialogue of 
Mrs. Gaskell must develop a refined taste. Either adaptation is far 
better than a play written down to the supposed level of children's in- 
tellects. Miss Fogerty's ** Princess ” is admirably edited. Her direc- 
tions for costume, stage arrangement, &c., are most useful, and 
evidently based on experience both of the theatre and the school. 
The following hint is excellent :—** At rehearsal any trace of individual 
expression or spontaneous action which can be detected should be 
eagerly encouraged." The woodenness of a school performance, where 
traces of the elocution master can be seen through each actor’s laboured 
reproduction of his manner, would be vastly improved if such a sugges- 
tion were carried out. Miss Fogerty's directions rather presuppose a 
** rich " school, where everything is done regardless of cost. Our own 
experience of school plays is that the simplest methods, even mere 
recitation, without costume, are quite as interesting to the audience 
as, and less dangerous to the players than, a more theatrical dis- 
play. ‘* The Princess," though, as a story, capable of dramatic treat- 
ment, has scarcely any dramatic feature in Tennyson's version. Miss 
Fogerty has (wisely, we think) adhered almost word for word to the 
original. Her so-called **play" is little more than a series of skil- 
fully selected pieces for recitation. For that reason, among others, the 
elaborate dressing and staging seem to us out of place. 

(2) ‘Cranford at Home,” arranged by Mr. L. Oldershaw, is less 
ambitiously, though quite as carefully, edited. It is planned for a girls’ 
school, every one of the parts being feminine. To that end some of 
the most racy portions of the original have been sacrificed. But the 
result is nevertheless a diverting little piece, having for its dramatic 
theme the social struggles that rage, or rather hover, around the Hon. 
Mrs. Jamieson, concluding with the decision of the Cranford ladies to 
forgive and forget the slights to which she had subjected them. Dramatic- 
ally speaking, it is superior to Miss Fogerty's ‘‘ Princess " in structure. 
The directions for costume and performance are good and sufficient. 
Both pieces have stood the test of performance by the kind of actors 
for whom they were intended, and both should prove a welcome addi- 
tion tc the ré^ertorre of the school, as well as the home, stage manager. 
Three other ** Carpet Plays," że., plays for amateur performance, have 
reached us: ‘In the Italian Quarter," by Rosina Filippi; “The 
Paying Guest,” by Lucy Snowe ; and “Crabbed Age and Youth,” by 
T. Kingsley Tarpey. Each of these has merit, though no one of them 
is specially suited for schools. 


A Short History of the Greeks, from the Earliest Times to B.C. 146. 
By ÉvELYN S. SHUCKEURGH, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

Mr. Shuckburgh has contributed another to the already numerous 
short histories of Greece. We infer from reading it that it is primarily 
intended for the middle forms of schools. The narrative, which is 
written in a simple and attractive style, is carried down to the Roman 
conquest, and the author has attempted, so far as was possible within 
the limits of a manual, to do justice to Greater Greece as well as to 
Athenian story, and has aimed at drawing special attention to the 
intellectual and artistic aspects of Greek history. The maps and 
illustrations provided are more than usually adequate and relevant, 
although the plan of Syracuse is neither very good nor does it stand in 
any relation to the text. It is difficult, however, to resist the suspicion 
that the book has been far too hastily written or far too carelessly 
revised. Mr. Shuckburgh, whom one knows as a competent Roman 
historian, never conveys a quite convincing impression of familiarity 
with Greek history. A just sense of proportion is often lacking ; there 
are repetitions which a more artistic composition would have avoided ; 
side by side with passages of somewhat hazardous assertion stand others 
of altogether uncritical narrative, which better acquaintance with recent 
studies and discoveries would have avoided; there are omissions, and 
there are positive errors. The Mycenwan Age goes altogether without 
mention. The attack on the political prerogatives of the Areopagus 
led by Ephialtes escapes notice; so, too, does the ostracism of Thucyd- 
ides, son of Melesias. The Cretan cosmt were not two, but ten, in 
number (page 31). Cleomenes never captured Argos, as is stated 
(page 127). Themistocles did not wait till the walls of Athens were 
rebuilt before making his proposal to fortify the Peirieus (page 177). 
There is no evidence whatever that a body of Athenian colonists was 
provided for at Neapolis in Italy (page 215). Many dates which are 
merely negative or debatable are given without any note of caution: e.g., 
that of 444 B.C. for Pericles’ naval demonstration in the Euxine rests 
only on a conjecture of Duncker's, which is certainly unwarrantable. 
Mr. Shuckburgh ought not to have repeated after Plutarch the assertion 
that Aristides proposed and carried a degree abolishing the money 
qualification for the archonship, in the face of the very superior authority 
of Aristotle’s *Athenian Polity.” Finally, such a sweeping sentence as 


To ‘* get by heart,” in the old phrase, either. 


the following, à propos of the constitution of the League of Delos, will 
be recognized as very misleading :—** In regard to each State, except 
Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, it seems from the first to have been under- 
stood that it was to have a constitution somewhat after the Athenian 
model, and to admit—if necessary—an Athenian resident and guard." 


A Manual of School Hygiene. By E. W. Hore and E. A. BROWNE. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Clay & Sons.) 

This is not so much a text-book of hygiene as a guide to direct the 
observation of those who have to do with schools to the circumstances 
affectirg the health of the children in them for good or evil. © Dr. 
Hope deals, in Part I., with the external conditions which affect the 
children, such as the arrangement of the building, ventilation, regula- 
tion of temperature, and the mode of procedure when epidemics 
occur. Plans are given showing the approved arrangement of rooms 
and offices in a large Board school. In Part II. Dr. Browne, in terse 
and striking fashion, treats of the child as a living and growing 
creature. He maintains that the teacher is called up.n to do every- 
thing in his power that will make for the health of his charges, and 
that each child must be individually considered, and the routine 
altered, if necessary, to meet the requirements of each case. Doubtless 
this is eminently desirable ; but we fear it is not easy of accomplish- 
ment. The chapters on the care of the eye, and on school furniture, 
writing, and exercise are full of valuable information, and the last two 
chapters, dealing with overpressure, are among the most important in 
the book. This volume should be in the hands of all teachers and 
managers of schools. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Organic and Inorganic. 
By F. MOLLWO PERKIN. (Price 3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The influence of Ostwald’s work in applying the principles of the 
hypothesis of electrolytic dissociation to analytical chemistry is mani- 
fest in most recent publications relating to that branch of chemical 
science. This is true of the work now under notice; for, wherever 
possible, the reactions are explained in the light of the new theory. 
The tests for the various metals and acids are very numerous and 
thorough, and we are glad to see that explanations of difficult points 
are freely and fully given. The last third of the book will probably 
be the least useful to the average student, as it is given over to a 
collection of tests for a large number of organic substances. The 
subject-matter of the work is well arranged, and the printing is bold 
and clear. 


** Cambridge Science Primers." —Primer of Astronomy. 
By Sir RoBERT Bart. (Clay & Sons.) 

We need only say that this little book of 180 pages recalls memories 
of Sir Robert Ball’s lucid and eloquent popular lectures, and that it is 
admirably illustrated by a number of beautifully executed full-page 
reproductions of some of the best photographs of celestial objects. 


** The World's Epoch-Makers."—(1) Wiiliam Herschel and his Work, 
By JAMES SiMe, M.A., F.R.S.E. (2) Zrancis and Dominic, 
and the Mendicant Orders. By Joun HERKLESS, D.D. (Price 
3s. each. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark ) 

Both these volumes of Mr. Oliphant Smeaton's new series are ex- 
cellently done. Mr. Sime has the lighter touch; at the same time he 
has materials that lend themselves more readily to popular treatment 
than those at the command of Dr. Flerkless. The story of Herschel, 
as musician and as astronomer, is one of the marvels of biography ; and 
the association of his sister Caroline adds piquancy to every page where 
she appears. Mr. Sime's treatment is well informed, vigorous, and 
sympathetic ; and, though astronomical discovery and its pertinent 
apparatus may seem deterrent to the uninstructed reader, Mr. Sime 
clears away all difficulties and sets forth the facts in lucid simplicity. 
To those that are unacquainted with Herschel's achievements, this 
handy volume will prove nothing less than a revelation of industry and 
genius. Dr. Herkless pursues his more sober way with ample 
familiarity, setting out distinctively the lineaments, personal and 
spiritual, of the two great friars, and the history of the Orders they 
founded. In a luminous chapter on the relations of the mendicants and 
the Inquisition, he traces the falling away of both the Minorites and 
the Dominicans from the high purposes and aims of their founders ; 
and his two concluding chapters exhibit the sad process of the degrada- 
tion of the Orders. Another able chapter shows how *' Hales, Bona- 
ventura, Albertus, Thomas, Bacon, Duns, Occam, Eckhart, friars each 
of Francis and Dominic, are not the least in the kingdom of thought." 
The work is throughout careful, well balanced, and instructive. 


* Little Biographies."—Grzo/amo Savonarola. By E. L. S. Hors- 
BURGH. With sixteen illustrations. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

While the interest that attaches to Savonarola is no doubt largely 
personal, yet ‘‘ such an individual sway could have been exercised only 
by a man who retlected in a remarkable degree the spirit of the age in 
which he lived and the aspirations of the State which he controlled.” 
This, substantially, is Mr. Horsburgh's text. Unpretending as the 
sketch is, it is presented with full knowledge and with critical discrimi- 
nation. The environment of the martyr is carefully described, his 
career is traced with vigilant fidelity, and the circumstances of his trial, 
and his attitude to art, to culture, and to the-Catholic Church, both 
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though not quite so convincing. And yet it is pleasant to be greeted on 
page 164 by the old friend of Cambridge nearly forty years since. 


A Text-Book of Elementary Botany. By CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. 
Witb Illustrations by W. L. Boys-SMITH. (7X4 x 5 in., pp. ix., 
142; price 2s. 6d. Allman & Son.) 

This is a capital little book—well informed and well illustrated, 
well printed and neatly bound. It is divided into three parts. Part I. 
deals with the structure and growth of flowering plants ; Part II. with 
their classification, distribution, and habitat, and with the character- 
istics of a few orders; and Part III. with the physiology of plants. 
The subject-matter is well chosen and well arranged, and is treated in a 
clear and interesting manner, which is much helped by the excellence of 
the illustrations, the work evidently of one who understands botany. 
We have noticed only two misprints: on page 93 the primrose is 
termed Primula veris, which is the cowslip, instead of Primula 
vulgaris ; and on page 136 '' prevents" should evidently be ** pro- 
motes.” The apparatus recommended is simple and inexpensive. 
Beginners in botany, and especially those who work for the Oxford 
dnd Cambridge Local Examinations, or in kindergartens, will find this 
little book very much to their purpose. 


Annals of Politics and Culture, 1492-1899. By G. P. GoocH, M.A., 


test and justify Mr. Horsburgh's judgment. The little volume is taste- 
fully got up, and the illustrations are effective and valuable. 


With Dante in Paradise. Readings from the ** Paradiso." 
E. SELFE. (Cassell.) 

Miss Selfe returns to the popularization of Dante with ‘‘a humble 
attempt to present in a simple form some of the many lessons” con- 
'ained in the ‘‘ Paradiso.” She hopes to overcome the difficulties 
spieece to the general reader by the opinion that this part of the 
** Divine Comedy ” is rather abstruse, metaphysical, scholastic, and so 
** to open the door of Dante's ‘ Paradise’ to some who are not already 
his disciples." The treatment shows close and reverent study, and 
the tone is profoundly devout. 


Science and Medieval Thought. 
THOMAS CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.A., M.D., &c. 
net. Clay.) 

Dr. Allbutt’s oration aims at making clear the relation of Harvey to 
medieval thought. He deals largely with essential aspects of medieval 
philosophy, makes illustrative excursions into classical antiquity, and in 
particular he dwells on the conditions of an applied science like medi- 
cine and the obstacles opposed to its development. He is thus able 
to place in an impressive light the greatness of Harvey's achievement. 


By RosE 


The Harveian Oration, 1900. By 
(Price 2s. 6d. 


The lecture is stiffly embroidered with a mass of multifarious learning. 


A Century of Science, and other Essays. By JOHN Fiske. (Price 
8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The fourteen essays collected in this volume belong mostly to the 
nineties, and the later nineties; one goes back to 1880; and an 
appended “‘ note" is dated 1876. We confess we have left them too long 
unnoticed, but, after all, they are of a character that makes date ofa little 
account, within a generation or so at any rate. Mr. Fiske is well known 
as a fertile and suggestive writer. His present subjects are most varied, 
and they are all touched with illuminating sparks of fresh intellect. **A 
Century of Science" presents a striking summary ; an article on the 
scope and purport of the doctrine of evolution is a handsome 
tribute to Mr. Spencer, whom Mr. Fiske defends from the charge of 
‘* materialism " ; and another paper on ** The Part played by Infancy 
in the Evolution of Man” contains an original speculation, which has 
received much favourable attention from experts and is probably 
destined to prove the starting-point of much further investigation. 
Several of the articles are admirable biographical studies, the subjects 
being E. L. Youmans, Sir Harry Vane, Francis Parkmann, and E. A. 
Freeman. Among the rest are curious comments on the great Bacon- 
Shakespeare craze, and ‘‘Some Cranks and their Crotchets." The 
essays are always able, and not infrequently brilliant. Perhaps there 
are no more charming pages than those of the ** Dedicatory Epistle." 


A Short History of the English Colonies. By AGNES F. Dopp. 
Dent.) 

This is a dainty little volume in small but clear type, with nine or 
ten maps and two or three incidental illustrations. It appears at an 
opportune moment, and it is so carefully written and judiciously pro- 
portioned as to convey a very good idea of component parts of the 
Empire, and how we came by them. One may hope that it will lead 
its readers to wider studies. Miss Dodd does not touch the present 
South African troubles; she merely says that ‘‘the discovery of gold 
in the Transvaal, by attracting a large heterogeneous European popula- 
tion to the district, sowed the seeds of future difficulties," and, apart 
from the Transvaal, that ** the great obstacle in the way of a peaceable 
settlement of South African questions” has been mainly ‘racial diffi- 
culties.” The story of India ends with the proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress, in 1877, and indeed Miss Dodd has very little to say after 
the Mutiny. This is rather a blemish, in view of the transformation 
effected since 1859, and especially since 1885. By the way, Bengal is 
one of ‘‘the more important provinces," and its Lieutenant-Governor 
is '* assisted by a Council" ; and its Council should have been men- 
tioned as well as those of Bombay, Madras, and the North-West 
Provinces. Still, the outline is generally very good, and we hope the 
volume will be widely studied. 


Dragons of the Air: an Account of Extinct Flying Reptlites. 
H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 

We can hardly fancy a more delightful book than this of Prof. 
Seeley’s as a companion in a visit to the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. There the great collection of Ornithosaurian remains, 
the more or less perfectly preserved Pterodactyls, the almost innumerable 
detached bones, admirably arranged and illustrated though it be, fills 
the curious visitor with something of bewilderment as well as of interest 
and wonder. Though the book can scarcely be called a systematic 
work—it retains too many traces of its origin in popular lectures for 
that—it will serve as a guide and a clue by means of which many will 
be able to understand, as they have never understood before, all that is 
known of the history and the structure of these strange creatures, for 
Prof. Seeley is above all things the Professor of Pterodactyls. The 
illustrations are for the most part excellent, some of the restorations of 
skeletons, such as, for example, those of Pterodactylus longirostris and 
Cycnorhamphus Suevicus, are quite marvellous and convincing, while 
the rebuildings of some of the entire animals are no less marvellous, 


By 


late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University 
Press). 

This is a book of dates; it has on one page a list of events in the 

political history of Europe, and on the opposite page of events in 


the history of religion, science, art, and literature, summed ap here by 


the convenient term ‘‘culture.” The political events are well selected, 
nor is there much to grumble at in the ‘‘ culture ” entries before the last 
few decades. In dealing with them the author shows that he suffers to 


an extreme degree from the common inability to rate the things of the 


present at their proper values. Among the events of European culture 
during the last few years he notes the publication of **A Tramp Abroad,” 
‘t Trilby,” ‘‘ Beside the Bonny Brier Bush," and “ Aylwin.” No 
notice is given of the works of Joseph le Maistre or Alfred de Musset, 
of Gregorovius or Dr. Liebermann. As the book has a full index, it 
may be useful for puposes of reference. 


What's What? By HARRY QUILTER. (Sonnenschein. ) 

This stout volume, containing over a million words, lies half-way 
between a cyclop:edia or Aea/-/exicon and an ana. For the browsers in 
literature, those who affect Notes and Queries, Answers, the varieties 
column in newspapers, e£ id genus omne, it will prove a feast of good 
things. As a book of reference, we cannot recommend it. Under 
** Education " we looked out in succession Board of Education, Con- 
sultative Committees, Registration, Cockerton Judgment, Co-education, 
as the topics most in evidence, and in each case drew a blank. Mr. 
Quilter, even with his three lady-helps, cannot pretend to omniscience. 
The idea of the book is a good one, and ina first experiment there must 
be many omissions, but, if he wishes to succeed, he will adopt the motto 
** Divide et impera." 

The Art of Translating. By H. CusHING TOLMAN. (Price 3s. 3d. 

American Text-Book Agency. ) 

This monograph is suggested by, rather than based upon, Cauer's well 
known work with the same title. The start is excellent :—‘‘ In reading 
a foreign tongue, one must not think of translation ; reading a language 
is one thing, translating it is another.” This thesis is worked out and 
illustrated by some admirable specimens of translations : one, 1n par- 
ticular, of Victor Hugo's famous lines in ** Le Roi s'amuse " (the father's 
speech over his dead child), of which we should like to know the author. 
This high level is hardly preserved to the end, and the last part is mainly 
occupied with hints to schoolboys—they should distinguish jus and fas; 
write ** In the consulship of A. or B. he, &c.,” not ** He, in the con- 
sulship" ; and such trivialities. Some of Dr. Tolman’s model rendenngs 
we cannot commend. ** Nous avons arrété ensemble que vous deviez en 
agir ainsi "—** We have decided to do so," is a blunder. ** You m- 
fatuate man, your courage will be your destruction," is not Homeric. 


Designs for Chip or Knife Carving. By E. SCRIVENOR. (Price 1s. 6d.) 

Those interested in chip-carving will welcome these twenty-five 
designs of Miss Scrivenor’s. The oe for a tea-table, on page !; 
seems to us one of the most effective. The set can be obtained from 
P. & G. Wells, College Booksellers, Winchester. 


Pearson’s New Reciter and Reader, (Price 2s. 6d.) " 

In addition to the inevitable stock pieces, such as Poe's '' Raven 
and Browning's ‘‘ Pied Piper," we have several specimens of Amencan 
humour that are new to us, and Rudyard Kipling's ** Absent-minded 
Beggar,” for the first time included in a book of recitations. C. S. 
Calverley is well represented, but his '* Flight " has been carelessly read. 

Sydney Smith spelt his name with a y. 

A Book of Brittany. By S. BARING-GOULD. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 
This most tempting book will, we feel sure, reveal much about 
Brittany that is unknown to the average tourist. Mr. Baring-Gould 
gives us a slight history of the country and also a short chapter on the 
various styles of architecture found there, summed up clearly in tabular 
form. Then he takes us a ramble through Brittany, pointing out here 
an old Romanesque church, there a wayside cross, tracing the history 
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of some quaint custom in this village, or telling an amusing story of 
its inhabitants. We learn that ‘‘ ping-pong " is an old national dance, 
and that women show the amount of their fortune by the fashion of 
their skirts, and so on until we feel the only thing to be done is to set 
out straightway for Brittany, book in hand. The book is freely illus- 


trated with $E of pictures and photographs, which add 


greatly to its c 

* The History of the World." — Early Egypt. By ZENAIDE A. 
RAGOOZIN. (8x53 in. pp. 95, illustrated; price 2s. 9d. 
American School and College Text-book Agency.) 

The ‘‘ Early Egypt ? is the second of two parts, the other being the 
“ Earliest Peoples.” It is intended for quite young readers, and is 
pow illustrated with well chosen mu of Egyptian antiquities. 

e narrative is clear and simple, and, as far as we are able to judge, 
well informed. It is somewhat difficult to imagine for what particular 
children the book has been composed. Little people in the United 
States and in England generally have quite enough to do in studying the 
histories of their own country and of modern times. If, however, their 
parents want them to try more, then they will find this little book to 
their purpose. 

Little Lessons im Plant Life for Little Children. By H. H. RICHARD- 
SON. (7x5in., pp. 1143 illustrated; price Is. 6d. American 
School and College Text-book Agency. 

The purely botanical element in this little book is satisfactory 
enough ; but the book itself is written somewhat too much in the ** loving 
teacher " style for our taste. The illustrations are simple and service- 
aid M. do not think Mrs. Richardso 1 well advised in ** aba is 
with plant-study lessons in language, writing, and spelling—at least 
not in the same book. ‘‘ Correlating ” is Apes word, much in use in 
educational literature in the United States. 


Messrs. Ruddiman Johnston & Co. have just added South Africa 
to their series of wall maps. This includes the whole of the continent 
south of Buluwayo, and is produced on an exceptionally large scale 
(53 by 46 inches). The sub-divisions of the region and all the railways 
are clearly shown, as well as all places that have been brought into 

rominence during the present war. This important aid to the teach- 
ing of modern geography and history should find its way into every 
school-room. 

The well known series of ‘‘ Fitzroy Pictures" (George Bell & Sons) 
has been enlarged by the addition of a set of four prints illustrating the 
months of the year, three on each print. The designs by Heywood 
Sumner are excellent, and the bold execution and colouring render this 
series especially suitable for decorative pu : 

The Religious Tract Society send two large coloured Scripture car- 
toons: (1) Jesus and the Little Child, (2) The Nativity. The figures 
are well grouped, and the general appearance is most effective. 


ERRATA.—In the Literary Supplement for November, on page 726, 
column 1, line 22, for of ueurnuéroi, read of neuvnuévoi. On page 737, 
sixth line from bottom, read ‘‘ the manuscripts L and P,” for ** Long 
and Patterson." On page 738, column 1, line 39, insert &rerra before 


wepho era. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON IRISH 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. | 


NOTES OF EVIDENCE. 


I. 

HE evidence taken by the Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland during their nine days' sitting in September 

in Dublin, from twenty-three representative witnesses, which has just 
been published, brings out very clearly the difficulties of the problems 
involved. Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, gave & most eloquent 
and able statement of the Catholic position. His examination lasted 
for two days and a half, and his views may be taken as representative. 
The other Catholic witnesses, Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin; Dr. 
Delany, President of the Catholic University College, Dublin: with the 
laymen, Sir R. Blennerhassett, President of Queen's College, Cork ; Sir 
C. Nixon and Dr. Cox, medica] men and Senators of Royal Uni- 
versity, the O'Conor Don, and Colonel Ross of Bladensburg, agree 
with Dr. O'Dwyer on the main points. All these witnesses prefer a 
Catholic University—that is, one constituted on Catholic principles and 
under Catholic, and to a considerable extent clerical, control. There 
is evident, however, in the views of the laymen (with the exception of 
Sir R. Blennerhassett, who holds up Louvain as a model) a desire to 
minimize the clerical element, as far as that can be done, if the right to 
eradicate from education all that the Church considers dangerous 
to faith and morals be conceded. Apparently, however, the scheme of 
reconstructing the Royal University, and establishing under it well 
equipped, and as far as possible autonomous, colleges, would be 
accepted as a great improvement on present conditions, but of as a 
final settlement of the Catholic claims. The fact that Trinity College 
is excluded from the scope of the Commission hampers its action most 
injuriously. All the Catholic witnesses would accept a college co- 


ordinate with Trinity, under Dublin University—some, as the 
O'Conor Don, believe this to be the only final settlement—but any 
such scheme was always ruled out of court by the Commission. 

The Catholic demand has three main points— (1) ‘‘ Equality" with 
Trinity College in endowment and autonomy, and as a residential 
teaching institution. with a ren religious **atmosphere." (2) A 
curriculum such as the Church approves. (3) The appointment and 
dismissal of the Fellows and professors—in other words the decision 
what, and how, they shall teach—to be in the hands of the Church. 
To these Dr. Delany added that, unless the Senate or Governing Body 
were Catholic, there could be no thorough freedom or Catholicity. 

The Commission is an extremely able one, and the examiners 
succeeded in reducing to facts what the cry for ** equality " really comes 
to. ‘* Equality " with Trinity can only be (1) in endowment, (2) a 
certain kind of autonomy, and (3) the possession of a residential 
teaching college, with an ‘‘atmosphere” as Catholic as Trinity is 
Protestant No new Catholic University can have the age or the 
prestige of Trinity, or the peculiar type of accurate, if somewhat dry, 
scholarship it has developed. For the rest, the Church would not 
accept ‘‘ equality " with it. It would not have its system of appointing 
Fellows (by examination and for life) nor a Governing Board formed 
without any regard to creed, nor would it teach all subjects freely 
without any limits from theology, nor would it wish to copy the many 
deficiencies in various branches of study and in its constitution that 
Trinity suffers from. The is really an empty shibboleth. As 
Prof. Ewing well said to the O'Conor Don: ** This straining after so- 
called equality is a miserable and delusive basis on which to determine 
the needs of a new University." 

The other, and most crucial, difficulty, the control of the Fellows and 
their teaching, was in the same way reduced to its plain meaning. It 
was proposed by the Catholic witnesses that a Board of Visitors, con- 
sisting, say, of two bishops, two judges, and two laymen, should 
decide whether a Fellow was teaching opinions contrary or injurious to 
Catholic doctrine or not. But, inasmuch as only the bishops could 
decide what was Catholic doctrine, and whether the teaching was 
inimical to faith in that doctrine, it was shown that the laymen arid 
judges might be dispensed with. The truth is that no lecturer could 
teach xo Bes Church disappoved, and the impossibility of 
obtaining the education, **equal to Trinity," under such condi- 
tions remains irremovable. 

Dr. Delany, who seems in his own college to give the fullest liberty 
possible with such a bar, furnished instances of his own views. If a 
pon were teaching from geology that the world had existed for three 

undred thousand years, he would not find fault with him, but, if he 
tried to prove from that that the Bible was false, he would dismiss him. 
Dr. Delany also held that the doctrine of evolution, in its non-extreme 
form, is contrary to Scripture. 

This point, however, should not prevent the acceptance of Catholic 
colleges under the Royal University. The Fellows who would teach in 
such colleges would undoubtedly be controlled by the Church, and still 
they could take part in the general work of examination without dif- 
ficulty. A more practical obstacle would be Dr. Delany's view that no 
Catholic college could be completely satisfactory if controlled by a 
mixed Senate in a mixed University like the Royal. The colleges 
would be dominated and directed by the Senate which prescribed the 
courses, and that Senate would not be thoroughly Catholic. 

It is to be noted that any objection made by the Catholic party to the 
scheme of Wow dw affliated under the Royal University would equally 
apply to a Catholic COLE under Dublin University, a scheme they 
have always pras! sie here, too, a mixed governing body would 
prescribe the studies and dominate the colleges, and the advantages of 
** equality " and of sharing the prestige of an old and illustrious college 
would have to give'compensation for the absence of pure and complete 
Catholic control. 

In the same way Dr. O'Dwyer's objection that the Presbyterians «f 
the North and the Catholics were elements too incongruous to work 
well in one University may be answered by the fact that Trinity 
College would be quite as inharmonicus— nay, a hostile colleague even 
—for Catholics. But a more real difficulty lies in what the Commission 
succeeded in extracting from Dr. Hamilton, the President of Queen's 
College, Belfast—that the Northern Protestants would not wish to be a 
minority in a University dominantly Catholic. 

The Protestant witnesses, with the exception of Mr. M‘Intcsh— 
Dr. Hamilton, Prof. Frebody, President of Magee College ; Dr. Bernard, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; Dr. McKeown, Senator of the 
Royal University ; and Dr. Nicholas, President of Methodist College ; 
Miss White, Principal of Alexandra College ; and Miss Oldham, Hon 
Sec. of the Central Association— were more or less in favour of a re- 
construction of the Royal University ; but Dr. Hamilton acknowledged 
that such a settlement would probably not be final, as not completely 
satisfying either Northerns or Catholics, and that the Presbyterian 
body had declared themselves as much against this scheme as against 
a separate Catholic University. Prof. Frebody, however, did nut 
believe that Ulster could maintain a University of its own, or would 
tolerate a small local University, of which the degrees would necessarily 
have little value. 
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Dr. McKeown held this latter opinion strongly, and favoured one 
highly equipped central University, estrrely unsectarian, with colleges 
under it, the latter to be endowed directly, and made as autonomous as 
they could be, while preparing for the degrees of an unsectarian 
University. It is manifest that this scheme would not meet the Catholic 
objection that the books and curriculum of such a University would be 
non-Catholic, and that it would dominate the colleges. Dr. Keown 
put in elaborate information, and gave a scheme for the constitution 
of the University and colleges which was remarkable in securing the 
interest and co-operation of the graduates and various outside bodies 
and social institutions, so making the University more closely and 
actively useful to the community. 

Dr. Bernard stood alone in a proposal that, if a Catholic college 
under the Royal were established, it should be prohibited from 
receiving any but Catholic students. This view, apparently founded 
on‘a dread of danger to the faith of Catholic students and of injury to 
Trinity College, outdoes in sectarianism the position of the Catholic 
bishops, who have never asked that Catholic students shall be 
actually prohibited by Act of Parliament from going to Trinity 
College. The Catholic heads of colleges, it may observed, are 
willing to open a Catholic University or college to students of every 
creed, and scrupulously to avoid anything in the teaching which would 
offend their religious beliefs. Dr. Delany stated that 10 per cent. of 
the students of University College were Protestants—a larger proportion 
than Trinity has of Catholics—and that in twenty years no change of 
religion was known to occur. Such an enactment as Dr. Bernard's 
would leave Protestant students of the Royal University outside Belfast 
without any collegiate training. : 

That external students—not attending any teaching college—should 
be: allowed to take degrees was regarded by all the witnesses as unde- 
sirable, but it is doubtful if insistence on attendance at colleges could 
be enforced. How injurious the extern system is was brought out 
by the fact that private cramming establishments in Belfast and else- 
where are largely preferred to attendance at lectures in the endowed 
colleges. 

" The high position that women have won in the Royal University 
seems an additional complication in the problem. The Royal is the 
only University open to them ; they are entering in steadily increasing 
numbers, at present constituting more than one-fourth of the students, 
and they have won brilliant distinctions. In 1900 ** the male students 


won 161 honours, or about 8 per cent. ; while the women students 
obtained 93 honours, that is, about 15 per cent." Yet they suffer 
under many disabilities, and are prepared, for tbe most part, in 
unendowed women's colleges, without attending the Fellows' lec- 
tures. 

. As Trinity College is not open to women, the Protestant women 
would, were the Royal abolished and a Catholic University established, 
be left without any University they could enter. It was acknowledged 
by all witnesses that this part of the work of the Royal was of much 
value to the community, and that provision must be made for women 
in any new scheme.—Miss White asked for endowment for some 
women's colleges, and did not seem to desire the opening of the men's 
colleges to them. —Miss Oldham, while desiring some endowment for 
women's colleges, in order to constitute halls of residence and help 
them to give the additional teaching needed, strongly urged that tke 
lectures of the Fellows in all the affiliated colleges should be opened to 
women, as also the professional schools and the laboratories. She put 
in a table showing that this had been done in all the colleges in Great 
Britain with perfect success. This would certainly be the only form in 
which equal advantages could be given to the women students The 
small endowment that would be assigned to women's colleges would 
not give equal teaching or equipment, or the larger atmosphere of a 
great University. 

In regatd to the solution of the main problem, it is to be noticed 
that one possible scheme—that the Belfast College (and any other im- 
portant Protestant institution) should be affliated to Trinity, leaving 
the Royal wholly to Catholics—could not be entertained, as Trinity is 
placed outside the terms of reference. 

As a means of satisfying the Church, Prof. Butcher proposed to make 
the colleges under the Royal University almost wholly autonomous, 
preparing their own curriculum, and having their own examinations, 
the Senate (which should be wholly unsectarian) merely approving the 
curriculum and sending some external examiners and assessors. The 
objection to this is that the value of the honours and degrecs in such a 
University would be small; but it was favourably received by Dr. 
Delany. Itis apparent that the intention is to develop Galway as a 
technical and agricultural college ; but it seems singular that little is 
said of providing for Cork, seeing that the most gifted Irishmen come 
from the South. Perhaps no Commission ever had a more difficult 
problem to report upon. 
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A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By ALRINIA 
Wuerry. With 53 Reproductions. Royal 8vo, cloth extra. 
[- JL. net. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by MARIAN EDWARDES. 
With 100 Illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Mrs. EDGAR Lucas. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. JAMESON. Illus- 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. Retold for Children. 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. With 
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POETRY FOR CHILDREN. By CHARLES and Mary LAMB. 


Illustrated in Colour by W. GREEN. 
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Coloured Frontispiece and 11 Illustrations. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/'S 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Macmillan's Facsimile Modern Business Forms. 
For use in connexion with the Text-Book entitled ‘‘ Modern Business Methods : 
Home Trade, and Hiper and Export Trade." By FRRDk. Hooprr, Secretary 
of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce , and JAMES GRAHAM, Inspector for Com- 
mercial Subjects and Modern Languages to the West Riding County Council. 

No. 1. Tug Home Traps. Price 6d. 
No. 2. Export TRADE. Price rs. 
No. 3. Imports AND Suips. Price gd. 


Commercial Intelligence.—‘ The idea is an excellent one, as the student thus has 
an opportunity of becoming familiar with these documents, which play such an 
important part in commercial affairs." 


Modern Book-keeping and Accounts. In three Parts. 
By WiLLiAM ApciE, F.C.A. Part I.: Elementary. Globe 8vo, stiff boards, 
1s. 6d. [Hooper and Graham's Series. 


The King’s Weigh-House Lectures to Business Men. 
By the Right Hon. Lord AvEgBunv, F.R.S.; C. A. MONTAGUE BARLOW, 
ÅA., M ; Sir Courtenay Bovis, K.C.B.; Herpert E. CRABA; 
W. Evans; Colonel H. M. Hozisr, C.B. ; A. J. WiLsoN, and T. M'KiNNON 
Woop, L.C.C. Compiled and Edited by RicHARD Morris, Organizer of 
Commercial Classes under Carden School Board. With an Introduction by 
M. E. SApLEgR, M.A., Director of Special Enquiries, Board of Education. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. 
‘ Nesriztp, M.A., Author of “ English Grammar Past and Present," ‘‘ Man 
of English Grammar," &c. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Educational News.—'' Worthy the great reputation Mr. Nesfield enjoys.” 


Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. 
NzsrikLD, M.A. Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. 


Educational News.—''Should undoubtedly be adopted by all teachers who desire 
the thorough progress of their pupils.” | 


The History of Hurope in Outline, 1814-1848. From 


tbe Restoration of the Bourbons to the Fall of the Monarchy of July. By 
Oscar BnowNiNG, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Head Teacher.—'* In its 164 pages an immense amount of information is packed." 


French Course, Second Year. By A. C. Poirt, Principal 
of the Northern Institute of Languages, Leeds and Bradford. Globe 8vo. 
Stiff boards, 1s. 6d. 

Irish Teachers! Journal. —'' An excellent work to place in the hands of students 

who have made some progress in the study of French, and who want to acquire a 

sound and comprehensive knowledge of the French language." 


The Hlektra of Sophokles. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., late Head Master of Eastbourne Col- 
lege. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d (Classical Series. 

Educational Times.—'' Little more need be said of this excellent school-book 
than that its existence is amply justified. . . . The notes are admirable." 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro A. Licinio Archia Poeta 

Oratio ad Iudices. ited, for the use of Schools, with Introduction, 

N oes and Vocabulary, by G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster 

School. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Elementary Classics. 

Irish Teachers’ Journal.— An able, learned, and useful edition. . . Can be 
strongly recommended to those having classes studying classics." 


Introductory Physics for Irish Intermediate 
Schools. Being a First Year's Course of Exercises in Practical Physics. 
By R. A. Grecory, Professor of Astronomy, Queen's College, London ; and 
A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.), Associate of the Royal College of Science, 
London. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


An Hlementary Treatise on the Calculus, with Illus- 
trations from Geometry, Mechanics, and Physics. By Ggorce A. GIBSON, 
M.A., F. R. S. E., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Asotland 
Technical College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. uc l 


n T i 
Practical Mathematics for Beginners. "'" TRANK 
CaAsTLE, M.1I.M.E., Mechanical Laboratory, Royal College of ver gce. South 
Kensington. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. ! 


Educational Times.—'' Mr. Castle's little volume is likely to prove a very useful 
one.” 


Primer of Geometry. Comprising the Subject-Matter of 
Euclid I.-IV., treated by the Methods of Pure Geometry. By H. W. Croome 
SMITH, B.A. Crown 8vo, zs. 


Royal College of Science Magasine.— '* Will speedily find favour, especially with 


teachers and students who have already found a want of common sense in the 
ordinary method of treating geometry.” 


Hxperimental Hygiene. An Introductory Course of Work in 
the Principles of Domestic Science. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.), Asso- 
ciate of Royal College of Science, London, and E. SrEgNHOUskE, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of Royal College of Science, London. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Educational Times.—'' The style is clear, and the whole book bears the impress 
of the practical teacher. . . . The illustrations and diagrams generally are distinctly 
above the average of those found in English school- books." 
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NOW READY. 
A NEW SEDITION OF THE POPULAR 


INTERLINEAR 
GERMAN READING BOOK. 


By F. HAHN. 


With the literal English Translation on the Hamiltonian system. 
Containing a Selection of Tales by celebrated German authors, progressively 
arranged either for use in Classes or for Self-Study. 
Edited and Revised according to the New German Orthography by 
C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, wrapper, 1s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


* Simple moral tales written in an easy German style; the very best book for 
beginners." 


RUSSIAN SELF-TAUGHT. 


(MARLBOROUGH’S SELF-TAUGHT SERIES.) 
By C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. Edited by J. MARSHALL, M.A., Cantab. 


Containing Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, Conversations, Commercial and 
Trading Terms, Money, Weights, and Measures. With the ENcGLisH Phonetic 
PRONUNCIATION. 


Crown 8vo, blue wrapper, 2s. ; red cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


E. MARLBOROUCH & C0., Publishers, 51 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


HOW TO LEARN RUSSIAN. 


A MANUAL FOR STUDENTS OF RUSSIAN. 


BY 


HENRY RIOLA. 


WITH A PREFACE BY 
W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 


SIXTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED, CROWN $vo, 125. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRÜBNER, & CO., Ltd., 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and ANY 
Maker's List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Ores- 
- -= -r cent, Portobello, Edinburgh; or 
: m E 26 wp: in ed Ve, London, N. 
7 AS | "M (c a to Highbury Station and Trams 
wwe Lh This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, Dealer, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month's free trial, a 10 years’ warranty, 
Carnage prid, and free exchange or return 
at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 45-Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. 2d. N.B.— 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 


ALBAN James, Esq., M.A., Headmaster, The Grammar School, Hanley Castle, 
Worc., writes :—'! You will be pleased to know that the piano ts giving me every 
satisfaction,” 


" For quality of tone, delicacy o/ touch, and general excellence of manufacture 
th hout, there are no better instruments to $ kad at anything near the prices 
at which these Pianos are being offered." — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, s ang des preferred, and you will find WB 
OAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS.—iP/rase mention this paper.) 
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The Choephori of Aeschylus. With Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a Recension of the Scholia. 
By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Classical Philology in 
the University of Melbourne. Demy 8vo, 12s. Od. 


The Knighta of Aristophanes, Edited by R. A. Nem, M.A., LL.D. (Aberdeen), late Fellow and Tutor ot 
Pembroke College, Cambridge ; University Lecturer in Sanskrit. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


Demosthenes.—De Corona. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical Sketch, and Essays. By 
As P UNIS Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 
28. 


Athenaum.—A thoroughly satisfactory editor for a given classical work is not often to be found; but the Cambridge University Press is 
to be heartily congratulated on having secured complete success in this respect by the issue of Professor Goodwin's excellent edition of Demosthenes' 
masterpiece, to which the printers have done justice in their usual refined style. Only a mature scholar of the highest reputation could attempt 
such a task without incurring the charge of presumption." 


Greek and Latin Compositions. By RicHarp SHILLETO, of Trinity College, late Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. | 
Spectator. —*'* We feel sure that these compositions will be found helpful and inspiring by those who are themselves attempting the task." 


Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin. Edited for the Syndics of the Press, by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, 
M.A., and R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 108. 


The Training of Teachers and Methods of Instruction. Selected Papers by S. S. Lauriz, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hssays on the Teaching of History. By F. W. Maitianp, H. M. Gwarxin, R. L. Poore, W. E. HEITLAND, 
W. CuNNINGHAM, J. R. TANNER, W. H. Woopwarp, C. H. K. MARTEN, W. J. ASHLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


Chapters on Hnglish Metre. By JoserH B. Mayor, M.A., Honorary Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, "78. Gd. net. 


Pitt Press ShaKespeare for Schools. 


NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 


Shakespeare.—Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 18. 6d. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha: 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 


Psalms.—Books IV. and V., xo.-ol Edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. Qs. net. 
THE PSALMS, complete in One Volume, crown Svo, on thin paper, 68. net, will be ready shortly. 


Pitt Press Series.— NEW VOLUMES. 
Xenophon.—Memorabilia. BOOK II. Edited; with Introduction and Notes, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s. Od. 


Livy. BOOK II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Map, by R. S. Conway, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in 
University College, Cardiff. 2s. 6d. ; 
Guardian.— ** This volume ranks with the best of the * Pitt Press Series,’ and bears on every page the trace of a master hand. . .. We 
trust that this volume will receive from sixth form masters the attention that it deserves. ” 
School Worid.—'* This book is a really brilliant piece of editing, and is one of the best of the many excellent volumes of the ‘ Pitt Press 
Series.’ . . . This edition must be used in all classes where Livy is to be begun or continued.” 
Educational Times. —'* No better edition could possibly be desired for sixth forms and University students.” 


Horace.—Satires. BOOK I. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. Gow, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Horace.—Odes and Hpodes. Odes, Books I. and IIL, 28. each ; Books II. and IV., 18. 6d, each. Epodes, 
1s.Gd. Odes and Epodes, in One Volume, 58. 
Guardian.—'* Most admirable little books by a first-rate scholar and schoolmaster. The notes are brief, clear, accurate, and are jus! 


what would be wanted by any ordinary student of Horace. There can, to our thinking, be no question about the satisfactory character o 
Dr. Gow's work." 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Camsripce University Press WAREHOUSE, AVE Maria LANE. 
a 


London: Printed by C. F. Hopcson & Son 2 Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. ; and published by WitLiAM Ricg, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, EC 7e 
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